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/ “ Far and away the best Magazine for Girls in existence.”— Vide Public Press . 

SATALANTA,* 1888-89. 

f Edited by L. T. MEADE and J. C. STAPLES. 

The General Programme for the Year will include the following: 

, SERIAL STORIES* By W. £. Norris and L. B. W alford. 

I SPECIAL B BWAI FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

7 &MDBTSTDRIES. By F. Anstey, Jean Ingelow, Grant Allen, S. Baring-Gould, John 
'J Strange Winter, etc., etc. 

PAP8S8& ON FAMOUS SUBJECTS. By Professor Church, Arabella Buckley, Sarah 
TyTLEr, Professor C. JLloyd-Morgan, the Author of the “ Schonberg Cotta Family.” etc., etc. 
FORMS AND BALLADS. By Sir Edwin Arnold, Mrs. Hamilton King, Robt. Buchanan, 
q Christina Rossetti, Hamilton Aid£, etc., etc. 

The brilliant success achieved by this’ Magazine during the first year of its existence gives the 
Proprietors confidence in offering fresh attractions for 1888-9. 

atalanta scholarship and reading union. 

PRIZES ; — x. A Scholarship of £30 per annum, tenable for 3 years. 

2. Fifteen Pounds (,£15). 

3. Books to the value of £$• 

FINE ART SECTION. 

PRIZES Two Scholarships of £ 20 per annum, each tenable for two years. 

Two Prizes of £ 10 each. Five Pi lzes of £1 each. 

Full particulars are given with the October Number {/his bang the first of the new Volume). 

BIXPBNCE MONTHLY. 

LONDON: HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, W. 

And all Booksellers. 

Illustrated Monthly Magazines for the Fanil; Circle. 

, “All deserve to be classed w.th the sterling literature of the people, as entering heartily into their best interests, 
ghtenmg their homes, and encouraging as well as pleasing their children ’ - Daily Telegraph 


. * One Fenny Monthly. 

« « THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 

^ Charming Stories, interesting Articles, beau- 
id Pictures, Puzzles, Prize Competitions, 
^atusic. 

* One Fenny Monthly. 

THE INFANTS’ MAGAZINE. 

Full of Bright Pictures and Merry Rhymes 
that will delight the little ones; and baby- 
music to sing to them. 

\ * One Fenny Monthly. 

; THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 

* Stories, Poems, and Brief Articles, all pointed 
frith Gospel Teaching ; printed in large Type 
and well Illustrated. Admirably adapted for 
district-visiting purposes. 

One Halfpenny Monthly. 

THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. 

First-class Large Engravings by the best 
Artists; Stories, Poems, and Articles with 
Religious and Temperance Teaching; Plize 
Competitions, etc. The Yearly Part, colouied 
cover, rs. j cloth, gilt edges, as. 


One Fenny Weekly, Sixpence Monthly. 

Edited by Mrs. Stephen Menzies. 

A High-class Magazine for the Home Circle, 
with Serial and Short Stories; interesting 
Articles on popular subjects, Bright Poems, 
Original Music, profusely Illustrated by the 
best Artists. The Yearly Volume, cloth, 
7s. 6 d. ; gilt edges, 10s. 

4 One Penny Monthly. 

THE MOTHERS’ COMPANION. 

Containing Serial Stories, and Papers on all 
matters relating to Home Management. Well 
Illustrated. 

— One Fenny Monthly, 

THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 

Beautiful Full-page Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists : Stones and Articlea^apeciaUv suited 
for the Working Classes, inculcating Religion. 
Sobriety, Thrift. The Yearly Part, coumred 
paper cover, is. bd. ; cloth, gilt edges, as. *4. 

* One Penny Monthly. " 

THE FAMILY FRIEND. ■ ' 

An Illustrated Paper fo? the RNgAECrale, 
with Bnght Stories and PoeiWM^ 
ticles forefathers and HousesmUtrJHKRfi^* 


* The Yearly Volumes of each of these Magazines may be had in coloured cover, u. 6d„ doth, *r<* gtt*«d 

LONDON: S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., ^PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C 
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THE NATURAL MINERAL WATERS OF 


(State 


mam 


Springs.) 


(ALLIER, FRANCE.) 

“ CELESTINS.” 

For Diseases of the Kidneys, Gravel, Gout, Rheumatism, Diabetes, &c. 

“ GRANDE-GRILLE.” 

For Diseases of the Liver and Biliary Organs, & c. 

“HdPITAL.” 

For Stomach Complaints. 

“ HAUTEEIVE.” 

An excellent TABLE WATER. 

N.B.— All the above mix well with Wines or Spirits. 


.Hungarian Natural Mineral water 


“ The Tasteless Aperient.” 



The Salts of iEsculap contain 
90 per cent, of Purgatives. 


Extract from “ LANCET.” 

“ It is an admirable Aperient 
Water. One of the most powerful, 
indeed, that we have examined, and may 
be used with perfect confidence.” 

OF ALL 


USES. 

1. Against Obstinate Constipation. 

2. As a corrective of Indigestion. 

3. As a certain relief and cure in ail 

Bilious Attacks 

4. As a preventive of Gravel and Stone 

in tne Bladder, Gallstones, &c. 

5. In all Disorders of the Stoma, oh and 

Liver. >' 

6. As a remedy and specific for Hae- 

morrhoids (Piles), rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Ac. 

7. For the relief and prevention of Obesity, 

Attacks of Gout, and Internal Con- 
gestions. 

* u 

8. In n<*ny Female Disorders, during 

Pregnancy, and for Hureery Hie* 

CHEMISTS. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’5 BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and 
Verse ; with many Pieces hitherto unpublished, 2 
Portraits and Facsimile Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 0d 

SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS. Includ. 
lug his Dramatic Writings, Prose and Poetry, 
Translations, Speeches, Puns, Sheridaniana, etc 
With 10 Illustrations Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. 
Including the cream of the ‘ Comic Annuals * 
With Portrait and 200 illustrations. Cr 8vo,7s (ki. 

THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOROUS 

WORK 8, including his Ludicrous Adventuies. 
Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s fid 

SHELLEY’S COMPLETE WORKS, m Verse 

and Prose Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated, by 
gr Richard Herne Shi fiierd Five vols , crown 8\ o, 
cloth boards, 3s 6d each. 

BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 

Complete Edition, with Translations of the Classi- 
cal Extracts Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Od 

CEUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. Com- 
plete in Two Svui-s The First from 1836 to 1843 , 
the Second from 1844 to 1863 A Gathering of the 
Brst Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayiimv, 
Albert Smith, A’Bickftt, Rouikt Brouuii, etc 
With 2,000 Woodcuts ana Steel Engravings by 
Cruikshank, Hinf, Landklls, etc Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 2 thick vols., 7s Od each 

WALTON ft COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 

With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 81 Copper-plate Illustrations Crown 
•vo, doth extra, 7s Od 

DR SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS : In search of 
the Picturesque, of Consolation, and of a Wife 
With Row landson’s Coloured Illustrations, and 
Life by J. C. Hottkn Cr 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. (>d 

THACKERAY ANA. Notes and Anecdotes. Illus- 
trated by Hundreds of Sketches by William 
Mar me ace Thackeray , and Coloured Frontispiece 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d 

LANFS ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 

MEN1S. J . nnslated, with Notes, by Edward 
William Lam. With many hundred Designs by 
Harvki. Edited by Edward Stanley Poole Witn 
a Preface by Stanley Lam -Poole 3 vols demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s fid each. 

GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by 
the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Eduar 
Taylor. With an Introduction by John Rusk in, 
and 22 Illustrations on Steel by Gkokqk Cuvik- 
wank, Sq. 8vo, cloth, 6s. fid. ; gilt edges, 7s Od. 

THE MA CT .TRE PORTRAIT GALLERY OP 

Illustrious literary characters. 

With Anecdotal Memoirs by William Bates, B A, 
Maginn’s Text, and 85 Portraits printed on an 
India Tint. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s fid. 

THE LOTS AND 0<»N3«MroENCE OF 

J M. W. TURNER, * r riv Thornbihy 

With numerous Cohered Facsimf^Kpm Turner’s 
Drawings. Crowh 8vo, cloth, 7s fiS^H 

tains;! history of engli^wtera- 

TURK Translated by Henri Van L.HH. 4 vols, 
small 8vo, cloth boards, 30s.— -PopulaIH^ition, 

2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 

CUMOKTOTS OF PURITAN NOMEN- 
CLATURE. By Rev. C W, Bardslky.M./ JPFown 
8vo, cloth, 0s. M 

B N GIJ8 H SURNAMES : their Source Adi Big- 
nifleations. By Rev. C. W. Crown 

8vo, doth extra, 7s. 8d. _ m - 

J ^ 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 

By J ustin McCarthy, M.P. Cr. 8vo, doth extra* 8s. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the 

Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Elec- 
tion of 1880 By J ustin XoCa rth y, M. P —Library 
Edition, 4 vols. demy 8vo, doth, 12s each.— Also a 
Popular Edition, 4 vols. or. 8vo, cl, 6s each.— And 
a J i’bilkk Edition, with an Appendix of Events 
to the end of 1886 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. each. 

BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR 

ANTIQUITIES, With Sir Henry Ellis’s addi- 
tions and numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. fid 

STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OP THE 

PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. Edited by WilliXj 
Honk With 140 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS. With Anec- 
dotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable Charac- 
ters. By Jacob Larwood and J. C Hottkn. With 
100 Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s Od 

A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL 

STYLES By A. Romfkgihtxn With 639 Illus- 
trations Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s fid. 

THE LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, 

j described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst 
Glhl and W Konfii Translated and Edited by 
Dr F Hllfmr With 646 Illustrations. Crown 
j 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. fid. 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thorwbury. 

Edited by Edward Walyord, M. A Illustrated by 
F W Fairiiolt, F S A Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

WORKS BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. : 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s fid each 

Caricature History of the Georges (The 

House or Hanoi fr). With 400 Illustrations. 

History of Caricature and the Grotesque 

in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting. iHus 
trated by F. W Fairiiolt, F S A 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS: 

together with an Analysis of the Openings. By 
Hu baud Staunton Edited by Robert B. 
Worm a ld Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a 

A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY ; with Instruc- 
tions for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering 
Ancient MSS , etc By John E. CussAxa With 


Ancient MSS , etc By John E. CussANa With 
400 Woodcuts and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s fid. 

DICTIONARIES- 

The Reader s Handbook of Allusions, Re- 
ferences, Plots, and Stones By the Rev. Dr. 
Brewer. With an Appendix, containing a Com- 
plete English Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 1,400 
pages, cloth extra, 7s Od. 

Authors and their Works, with the Dates. 

By the Rev Dr. Brew er Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of Miracles : Imitative, Real- 
istic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. Dr Brewer. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a fid. ; half-bound, 0s. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. 

With Historical and Explanatory Notea By 
Samuel A. Bent, M. A Cr 8vo, doth extra, 7a 0a 

The Slang Dictionary : Etymological. His- 
torical, ana Anecdotal. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 0b. fid. 

Women Of the Day : A Biographical Diction- 
ary. By Francks Hayb. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5a 

Words. FaotS) and Phrases : A Dictionary 

of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-way Matters. 
By Elilzkk Edwards. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 
7a fid. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Lomdoyl CHATTO AND WINDU8, Piccadilly, W, 
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Stanfords ■ Atlases 


Dedicated by pern^i«$ioq to Her fyajesty the Queen. 


lonoonItla? oT uni vTrsal^b eSraphy , 

♦ EXHIBITING THE PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL DIVISIONS 
OP THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES OP THE WORLD. 

NINETY MAPS, WITH A GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX/ 

Imperial folio, Half Morocco extra, £12. Full Morocco, £15. 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. J 

“The British Islands and the British possessions are treated with unusual prominence and detail. 
Several sheets are devoted to Canada and to Australia ; and there are several maps of the West Indies, and 
a large one of Jamaica , India, on the other hand, not being treated in such detail, though we have a 
large map of Borneo and another of Cyprus, from Colonel Kitchener’s beautiful survey map. Twenty- 
four maps are given to the British Islands. One of these is a reduction of Stanford’s well-known stereo- 
graphical map, and is very effective 'There is an admirable series of twelve rainfall and temperature maps 
by Mr. Buchan, the eminent meteorologist, and another series of statistical maps, showing distribution 
of diseases, various cultures, etc Then we have geological maps, maps of river basins, Parliamentary 
maps, railway maps, and other special maps. There is a particularly good map of Palestine on the basis 
of the work of the Palestine survey, m which the physical features are brought out. But the atlas is 
mainly valuable forks wealth of maps of the British empire all over the world , and in this respect it is 
probably unsurpassed. There is a copious index of places, and, after Arrowsmith’s example, there is a 
thumb index which enables one to pick out at once whatever map one wants Times. 

“ Mr. Stanford’s. ‘ London Atlas,’ which was known to be preparing for publication for many years 
past, has at length seen the light, and is not likely to disappoint any reasonable expectations. Mr. 
Stanford deserves great credit for bringing out so elaborate and costly a work, in the face of foreign and 
native competition, and of the indifference of the public, who can hardly as yet be said to discriminate 
between good and bad maps .” — A thence um. 

“It is certainly a very splendid atlas, printed beautifully, and so arranged- that the places of all the 
separate maps can be ascertained at once from the marginal titles, without reference To nr.y index. We 
have met with no folio atlas more convenient aud clearer in its printing— a matter of no slight moment.”— 
Spectator. 


The London Atlas of Universal Geography. 

QUARTO EDITION. 

Consisting of Forty-four Coloured Maps, carefully Drawn and beautifully Engraved 
on Steel and Copper Plates. 

WITH A COPIOUS INDEX. 

Second Edition, imperial 4 to, Half Morocco, gilt edges, price 30s. 

“We have already commented on the pains which appear to have been taken to work up the maps to 
the latest dates » we may add that they are excellent specimens of engraving and colouring, that 
the great difficulty of marking mountain ranges, etc., without obscuring the names, has been excellently 
surmounted, and that we have detected very few misprints. As what may be called a medium atlas for 
general use, something between the cheap and meagre school collections and the elaborate but rather 
costly and unwieldy library atlases, the ‘London Atlas’ deserves hearty recommendation." — Saturday 
Review. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, S.W. 

Catalogues of Maps and Atlases on Application. 
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PERRY & CO. Ltd., Steel Pen Makers. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 



These Pens are simply per- 
fection for those persons who 
write rapidly. It Is almost 
Impossible to make them stick 
In the paper 9 spurt or blot; 
and they do not require dip- 
ping nearly as often as other 
pens. 

«“«*». BOX. 

In Gross Boxes . ... 8s. 

In J-Gross Boxes ls.^ 

No. 1 203. The Ladles pattern 
of Perry ft Co.’s Patent Planished 


Pointed Pens is the best suited for 


Ladies’ fashionable writing. 

PRICE OMB SHILLING PER 
BOX OF TWO BOZEN. 


PERRY & CO.'S VIADUCT ” WATCHES 

THE CHEAPEST WATCH I silver keyless. 



IN THE WORLD. 

P ERRY A CO.’S HOLBORN VIAD1 CT 
NICKEL SILYER KEYLESS WATCH. 

It has a nickeled horizontal movement, quick- 
winding keyless action, setting hands from 
outside the case, jewelled in four holes. Price 
IQs, 6d. The trade supplied. 

DERRY d CO.’S AMERICAN ST IF- 
■ FEN ED GOLD WATCH CASES. Gen- 
tlemen’s large-size American stiffened gold-case 
KEYLESS WALTHAM LEYER WATCH, 

full plate, compensation balance, eleven jewels, 
enamelled dial, gold hands, patent regulator, 
pnce £6 10*^ 

PEEHY A CO.’S SPORTING WATCHES. 

■ Gentlemen’s Keyless Action Gold Sport- 
ing Watch ; 18 -Lme Lever movement, jewelled 
in 13 actions, compensation balance. Brequet 
hair spring, approved keyless action, 14 -carat 
gold cases, Hall-marked, plain or engine-turned, 
hard white enamelled dial, sunk seconds, crys- 
tal glass, price £5 5s. 

MER1CAN WALTHAM WATCHES.- 

Silver from £8 8s., Gold from £6 5s,— City 


Y ft Co,, Ltd., Holbora Viaduct, London. 

HEKRY AND CO.’S SOLID MARBLE 
r CLOCKS, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 81s., and 85s. 
each. Superior ditto, striking hours and half- 

hours, from 80s. to £80 each. Price 21s. each. 

P™RACTLET CjS(Y 8 , sfr5ung on*gong| Sohd Bilver Cagc » Keyless Action, Horizontal 
from 81s. each. Chiming quarter-hours on Movement, Jewelled, White Enamelled Dial, Gold 
gongs, from £4 4s. each. Hands, Sunk Seoonds, Crystal Glass. 

8PEC1AL TERMS TO WATCH CLUBS. 

Shipper s and the Trade Supplied. 

PERRY & CO., Ltd., 18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct. 
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Patronised b y 
HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, 
T.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, 
AND THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH. 
AND THE CHIEF 
CLUBS, 

COLLEGES AND 
PLAYERS 
THROUGHOUT 

THE 

WORLD. 



FIRST PRIZE 
MEDALS. 

MELBOURNE 

EXHIBITION 

1880. 


CHRISTCHURCH, 
NEW ZEALAND, 
1882. 


CALCUTTA, 

1884. 


JAMES LILLYWHITE, FROWD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND OUTFITTERS of all Goods for 


CRICKET! LAWN TENNIS! FOOTBALL! 

Boxing Gloves, Fencing and Gymnastic Apparatus, etc., etc. 


Goods to suit all Classes. Specialite for Highest Class Goods, combining Best Style and Quality 
at Moderate Prices. Liberal Discounts for Cash Furohases. Special Contracts for 
Large Quantities. Illustrated Price Lists sent Post Free. 


IAN II FACTORY «fc WAREHOUSE— LONDON, 2, Newington UauHewny, and «», 10, 
71, 72, 73 & 74, Borough Rd., 8.E. West End Branch -24, Hayniarhet, 8.W. 

N.B.— The Public are cautioned against Counterfeits. 


Familiar in our mouths as Ridge’s Food. '—Shakapecn c 

M B — Ridge’s Food is a Household Word. 



SOLO EVERYWHERE. REFUSE \ LL IMITATIONS. 

Pamphlet Post Free 011 Application. 

PRhPARED ONLY A f 

RIDGE’S ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON, N. 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 

BRAND. 


BOYRIL 


500 Guineas will be paid to 
any Charitable object if it can 
be shown that 1 ounce of the 
above does not contain more 
real and direct nourishment 
than 50 ounces of Meat Ex- 
tract, Liebig Formula, or any 
similar Bouillon or Beef Tea. 

Offices : 30, FARRINGDON STREET. 


ALLHALLOWS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Overlooking the City of OXFORD, 

Less than half the usual charges of almost all good schools. Thirty-six Guineas per annum, for Boys 
under Twelve. Great advantages for little fellows, whether they proceed later to one of the ancient 
Foundations or not, for the tone and traditions of Oxford remain visibly present with a boy all through life. 

The teaching is faithful and thorough, and regular religious instruction is given in accordance with 
the Church, and the general well being of the little boys is cared for by the Principal s wife and two resi- 
dent Governesses. The situation is high, healthy, and bracing, and m the midst of much wholesome 
outdoor school and college life, and the house faces the playing fields of a great Public School. 

Apply, REV. THE PRINCIPAL, Allhal lows School, Temple Cowley, Oxford. 
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GRIFFITHS’ ENAMELS. 

FOR 

DECORATING AND BEAUTIFYING ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING. 

OVER 150 COLOURS. 

6d., 9d. f Is. 3d., and 2s. 6d, per tin. 

THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.S., M.S.A., Original Inventor and Patentee of 
ENAMEL PAINT. 

All others are Imitations. 

GRIFFITHS’ “VITROS,” 

FOR * 

ENAMELLING BATHS, 

WILL STAND BOILING WATER AND DRY HEAT. 

Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per tin. 

GRIFFITHS’ CYCLE ENAMEL. 

The Cheapest and Best Enamel in the Market 

FOR 

RENOVATING CYCLES, LOCKS, BEDSTEADS, and all 
OLD IRON WORK. 

Jet Black. Dries Hard and Bright In 20 minutes. 

Will not Chip, Crack, or Blister. 6d. and Is. per Bottle. 

GRIFFITHS’ VARNISH STAINS, 

TO IMITATE ANY WOOD. 6d. and Is. per bottle. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Ask for “ GRIFFITHS’ BALLOON BRAND.” 

ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
\ 

GRIFFITHS BROS. & CO., 

DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BBf)AD STREET, LONDON. 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

PRINTERS, l LAW STATIONERS, 

191 & 192, FLEET STREET, 

I & 2, CHANCERY LANE, 

AND 

i, KING’S BENCH WALK, TEMPLE, LONDON. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 

THE VELLUM WOVE CLUB HOUSE PAPER. 

Envelopes to Match, in the various sizes. 

s' 

SAMPLE BOX POST FREE FOR 24 STAMPS. 

THE ROYAL COURTS PAPER 

And Envelopes to Match. 

SAMPLE BOX POST FREE FOR 18 STAMPS. 


THE * LAX 


y r T 3 Xp 

^&yond our poW ^ 

Should be used by all wh of geographical infifc 

n n ■ "aturday KevteuL M + X 

2s. per gross. commer^ 4 

Atlas,” 


SAMPLES AND PRICES, WITH ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF LIBRARY 
AND OFFICE REQUISITES, FORWARDED POST FREE. 
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MEM ORV. 

LOISETTE’S SYSTEM “i« Original and of groat Value.” 

This was proved in Court by D. Greenleaf Thompson (author of “A System of Psychology,” 
Longmans, 1884), Dr. W. A. Hammond (author of works on Nerves land Mind), Dr. Holbrook 
(authoi of ** How to Strengthen the Memory,” etc.). See New York World of July 27th. 

“ Easily acquired and very interesting. —Rev S. Bell, M.A. 

“ Of great advantage to a strong memory, incalculable aid to a weak one.”— Rev. Dr. Buckley, 
“A most invigorating physiological exercise.”— Dr. A. Carter (xi Nov. *88). 

Courses of Lectures begin Monaav at 3, Tuesday at 8. Private Lessons at anytime. Lessons 
in Class by Post for Reduced Fee. 

New Prospectus (containing the opinions of the late Mr. R. A. Proctor), of Pupils who have 
passed examinations, and of members of the medical, scholastic, clerical, and other profes- 
sions) post free, lrom 

Prof. A. LOISETTE, 37, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W*C. 


A D ,DENBRITE, 

L'QUID 

GOLD PAINT, 

UNTARNISHABLE AND WASHABLE. 

READY FOR USE. 

In Stone Jars, 6d., 1/-, 1/6 and 2/6, 

Of Stores, Chemists, Artists’ Colourmen, or of 

T. PAVITT & SONS, Southampton Row, London, W.C., 



Of- 




Fine Med. Spade 

9/6 9/6 9/6 7/6 10/6 10/6 9/6 11 /- 11/6 


Oliver Wendell Holmes b- **ht one of MABIE, TODD & CO.’S 
Gold Pen8 in 1858 ; he (jB,IF]ril at same on© constantly since, and is using that 

same on© to-day. It * ' 6d. Had he instead used steel pens, only three 

boxes per year, at 2 s ould have cost him to date j£ii. 5. o. 

We 250 stylesfe ^ P ^ 8 wnt f ree> paid, by the tyanufeoturers, 

2VXA BIE, Y ODD SC BARD, 

93, CHEAP8IDE, XONDON. (Factory: NEW YORK.) 

Alio Maker* of Pen and Pencil Penholder*, and the Famous Oaligraphic Fountain Pen. 
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100 YEARS’ SUCCESS 



proves that the best preserver and beautifier of thft 
hair is 

ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 

which prevents and arrests baldness and produces 
luxuriant and glossy hair. Also sold in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR 3s. 6 d., 7s., 10 s. 6 d. 


ROWLANDS’ 0D0NT0 

whitens the teeth and prevents decay. 


/sir Chemists and Perfumers for Rowlands’ Articles, of 20, Hatton Garden, London, and avoid 
worthless and injurious imitations. 


NEW EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED • 

Betts’s 

POPULAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

Containing 155 Maps an d P lans (18 of which are entirely new), with many original and interest- 
ing features, and a New Index, giving the latitude, longitude, and location of all places of any 
importance, and the pages of the Atlas on which they may be found. 

PRICES. 

Maps folded and bound in cloth ... .£220 

Maps i, ,, in half morocco 2 12 6 
Maps flat and bound in half morocco ... 3 0 0 

Maps backed with linen and bound .in 

half morocco 5 0 0 

H.B.— This A tlas has had by far the largest sale of any collection of maps published in 
English or m any language. 


“ To notice adequately this extraordinary work is beyond our power. Unless such a feat had 
been done, we should have doubted if it were possible. — Academy. 

*< Beyond all question the cheapest full compendium of geographical information to be obtained 
and in the mounted form one of the most handsome .”— Saturday Review. 

“For general reference in all matters connected with commercial geography, it would be 
difficult to point to a more useful publication than this Atlas .”— Royal Geographical Society’s 
Proceedings . 

MASON & PAYNE, 41, Comhill, London, E.C. 
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MIDLAND DHAND HOTEL, 

LONDON. 

The MIDLAND GRAND is 

designed and arranged to meet -the 
requirements of those who desire 
either the most sumptuous Apart- 
ments or a modest Bachelor's Bed- 
room; and the Cuisine and Wine 
List will be found to embrace the 
elegance of the French Cuisine and 
the choicest Vintages, and the 
simplest meals with the wine of the 
Gironde or the Rhone at one shilling 
the half-bottle. 

The MIDLAND GRAND is 

exceptionally healthy, being situate 
in the most healthy part of London, 
away from the river fogs, and having 
a large free area all round it. 

The MIDLAND GRAND 

forms the Terminus of the Midland 
Railway, whence Express Trains depart for Scotland, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Bradford, Leeds, and all principal Manufacturing Towns. 

The charges for Attendance and Gas have been 
abolished. One Hundred Rooms at 3s. 6d. and 4s. per day, inclusive. 
Board, Apartments, etc., 10s. 6d. per day for the Winter. 

For the convenience of Families and Ladies travelling alone, the Ladies' 
Coffee Room, which is en suite with the Music, Drawing, and Reading 
Rooms, is now open. Same Tariff as the General Coffee Room. 

Passenger Elevators, Electric Light, Telegraph, Telephone to Theatres 
and business centres. Table d'Hote open to non-residents. 

The Midland Omnibuses will meet Families coming to the Midland 
Grand Hotel. 

Within Shilling Cab-fare of important business and West End centres , and nearly ah 
theatres . Close to Easton and Kings Xkpss* Telegrams — Midotel \ London . 



Tie WJEEN’8 HOTEL LEEDS, MIDLAND HOTEL DERBY, and 
MIDLAND HOTEL M0RECAMB1, will' found comfortable, and thf 
charges moderate. 

WILLIAM TOWLE, Manager. 
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PREFACE. 


TN presenting this — the fourth — issue of Haz ell’s Annual to public 
notice, the Editor, while ' noting with satisfaction its growing 
popularity, and the marks of keen appreciation which the book has 
hitherto received, assures his readers that his efforts to render the work 
thoroughly reliable and of daily utility have not been diminished. 

An explanation is required with respect to the change of title. Having 
found that the word “ Cyclopaedia M conveyed to many minds an incorrect 
impression of the yearly character of the work, it has been deemed 
desirable to accentuate its annual nature by the name now adopted. In 
all essential respects, the book presents the same leading features. 

Not only have all the articles been, as far as practicable, brought up 
to- the latest possible date, but every effort has been put forth to secure 
the most recent details, with the result that nearly one-half of the 
“ Annual ” is entirely new matter, presenting a resume of almost every 
subject of importance which has recently engaged or is attracting the 
intelligent attention of the general reader. It has been sought — it is 
hoped with success — to meet the requirements of every class. 

Numerous useful suggestions — which in the majority of instances 
have been acted upon — have been received from correspondents in 
all parts of the world, and are cordially acknowledged by the Editor, 
who also expresses his indebtedness for much official and other infor- 
mation courteously furnished him. 

The Editor again invites communications from all classes of his readers, 
and will be obliged if any error vhich may have escaped his notice 
is pointed out to him. Suggestions made with the view to increase the 
utility and accuracy of the Annual will also be appreciated. 

E. D. PRICE. 

Editorial Office, 

5 & 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., 

December 10th, 1888. 



For Occurrences during Printing see page 693 . 
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Abbott, Rev, Lyman, D.D., was b at Rox- 
bury, Mass., 1835 Educated at New Yoik 
University, where he graduated m ’53 Com- 
menced hie as a lawyer in partneiship with 
his brothers, but in ’59 severed his connection 
with the firm, and entered the Congregational 
ministry in ’6o,\when he was appointed minister 
of the Congregational Church, Tcire Haute, 
Indiana. In ’6s Dr A, became Secretary to 
the American Union Commission, and, in ’67, 
minister ol the New England Congicgation.il 
Church, New Yoik, which appointment he 
resigned in '69, in order to devote himself 
exclusively to liteiatuie. Dr. A. has pub- 
lished, amongst othci works, “Jesus of 
Na/areth, His Life and Teachings, ” “Old 
Testament Shadows of New’ Testament 
Truths,” “ Laicus , e»r the Lxpeneme of a 
Layman in a Counttv Parish,” and a “Com- 1 
mentary on the New Testament ” lie lias also 
edited The Freedman, The Jllitsf/afid Chnstuw 1 
Weekly, and 1 he Christian Union , In ’87 1 
Dr. Abbott succeeded the late Henry Ward 
Beecher as pastor of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Churcn, Brooklyn, New York In a reeent 
number of The Centm v C 88 ) Dr A. w'rote on 
the subicct of the “New Theology ” 
Abbreviations, List of. May be classify d 
into- initial prefixes of royal personages— 
affixes of rank 111 orders of knighthood— indi- 
cations of military, naval, or uvil service - 
university degrees— diploma^ of mednal and , 
other licensing bodies— membci ship of learned , 
institutions — and miscellaneous lhose here I 

given occur more or less frequently, and aie all I 
of recognised status A few of them ate very j 
rarely used Degrees confcnod l>v some one 1 
or all of British, Irish, 01 Colonial llmvn sitics, | 
are indicated by “Umv ” De glees gj anted only 1 
in America, or only so expicsscd thcic, are 
showm by “ U.S A.’ Here it is not unusual to 
add “Oxon ,” “Carnb.,” “Lond ,” to indicate 1 
the source of the degree. Similaily, medical 1 
and scientific alumni add an L foi London, E. 
for Edinburgh, and I for Ireland, the relative j 
value of diplomas from bodies of similar name 
and profession not being always the same 1 
Letter-affixes are employed by Freemasons and ! 
similar bodies among themselves, but are only 
intelligible to the initiated. ! 

A. A. . . . Associate of Arts. 

A.B. . . . Bachelor of Arts (Umv ). Also de- i 
scribes “able-bodied ” seamen. J 
A.G.A. . . Associate of Chartered Account- 1 
ants, England and Wales. 

A.G.E. . . Associate of the College of Engi- 
neering. 

A.I.G.E, . Associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

A.K.C. . . Associate King’s Coll., Lond. 

AiL.S. . , Associate of the Linnean Society. 


A.M. . . Master of Aits (Umv ) 

A.M.I.C.E. Associate Membei of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers. 

A.R.A. . Associate ol the Royal Academy 

A. R.S.A. Associate of the Royal Scottish 

Academy. 

B. A. . Bachelor of Aits (Umv.). 

! B.C.L. . . Bachelor of Civil Law (IJmv ). 

1 B.D. . Bachelor of Divinity (Umv ). 

j B.E.,orB.Ene. Bachelor of Enginecnng(Univ ) 
j B. es L. Lachelier es (eontr eu les) Lettres 
(French Umv ) # 

B. L., or B.LL. Bachelor of Laws (Umv ) 

j B.M, . . Bachcloi of Mcdit inc (Umv.). 

j B.S. . . . Bachelor of Surgery (llmv ) 

j B.Sc. . Bacheloi of Siienu (Umv.). 
!Bt.,orBart. Baronet 

C. B. . . . Companion of the Older of the 

1 Bath. 

| C.E. . . Civil Engincci . 
j C.I.E, . . Companion of the Oidei of the 
Indian Empire 

C.M. . . . Mastci of Surgery (Umv ). 

1 C.M.Gr. . . Companion of the Order of St. 
Mu hacl and St. George 

j C.M.Z.S., or C.M.Z.S.L, C01 responding Member 
of the Zoological Society of 
; London. 

C.P. . . . Cleik of the Peace. 

C.S. . . . Cleik to the Signet. 

C. S.I. . . Companion of the Order of the 

1 Star of India. 

j D.C.L. . . Doctoi of Civil Law (Umv ). 

I D.D. . Doctor of I)iv imty (Umv ) 

| D.D.S. . . Doctor of Dental Surgery (IJmv ). 

D. G. . . I)n 6 mint, By the giace of God 

i (Royal) 

J D.L. . . . Deputy Lieutenant 
D.Lit. . . Doctor of Lite t atm e (Umv ) 

D.M. . . Doctoi of Music (IJmv. USA) 

D.P. . . Doctor of Philosophy (Umv. 

U S A.). 

D.Sc, . . Doctor of Sc lencc (Umv ). 

D. T. . . . Doctor of Theology (Umv. U.S. A ). 

E. I C. or E.I.C.S. East India Company’s Ser- 

vice. Still used by a Jevo old 
veteians. See H E I C. 

F. A.S. . . Fellow of the Society of Anti- 

quancs. 

F.A.S.E, . Fellow' ol the Antiquarian Society 
of Edinburgh. 

F.B.S.E. . Fellow of the Botanic Society of 
Edinburgh 

F.C.A. . , Fellow of Chartered Accountants, 
England and Wales. 

F.C.S. . . Fellow of the Chemical Society. 
F.G.F.S. . Fellow of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society. 

F.D, . . . Ftdet Defensor, Defender of the 
Faith (Royal). 


F.C.S. . 
F.G.F.S. 
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Fellow of the Entomological So- 
ciety. 

Fellow of the Geological Sc*iety. 
Fellow of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians, Ireland. 
Fellow of the Linnaean Society. 
Field-Marshal. 

Foreign Member of the Royal 
Society. 

Fellow of the Philological Society. 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

Fellow of the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute. 

Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians — {Note. The cus- 
tomary etiquette in indicating 
the source of medical diplomas 
is to add L. for London, E. or 
Ed for Edinburgh, 1 . for Ireland 
In the case of no such terminal 
London is understood ) 

Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

Fellow of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

Fallow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Fellow of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

F.R.I.B.A. Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
Buti&h Architects. 

F.R.H.C.S. Fellow of the Royal Medical and 
Chirui gical Society. 

Fellow ofthe Royal Meteorological 
Society. 

Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada 

Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 

Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature 

F.R.S.L. and E. Fellow of the Royal Societies of 
London and Edinburgh. 

Fellow of the Society of Arts, or 
Fellow of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, or Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. (See F A.S ) 
Fellow ofthe Statistical Society. 
Fellow of the Zoological Society. 
Grand Cioss of the Order of the 
, Path. 

Giand Ci oss of the Order of St. 

Michael and St. George. 

Grand Commander of the Order of 
the Stai of India. 

Hci Bntish Majesty’s— Consul, c/c. 
His Excellency— Viceroy or Go- 
vrrnot . 

Honourable East India Company. 

(See E I C ) 

His 01 Hei Highness. 

His or Ilet Imperial Highness. 

His or Her Majesty. 

His or Her Royal Highness. 

His or Her Serene Highness. 
Doctor of Laws (Univ. U.S.A.). 
Justice of the Peace. 

Doctor of both Laws, i.e. Canon 
and Civil (Univ.). 

Knight of the Order of the Bath. 
Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Bath. 

Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 


F.E.6. . 

F.G.S. . . 
F.K.Q.O.P. 

F.L.S. . . 
F.M. . . 
F.M.R.S, . 

F.P.S. . . 
F.E.A.S, . 

F.R.C.I. . 

F.R.G.P. . 


F.R.G.S, . 
F.R.C.V.S. 
F.R.G.S. . 
F.R.H.S. . 


F.R.M.S. 


F.R.S. 

F.R.S.C. 


F.R.S.E. 

F.R.S.L. 


F.S.A. 


F.S.S. . 

F. Z.S. . 

G. C.B. . 

G.C.M.G. 

G. G.S.I. 

H. B.M. . 

H.E, . . 

H.E.I.O. 

H.H . 
H.I.H. . 
H.M. . 
H.R.H. . 
H.S.H. . 
J.D. . . 
J.P. . . 

J. V.D. . 

K. B. . . 
K.C.B. . 

X.O.X.G. 


K.C.B. I. . Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Star of India. 

K.G, . . Knight of the Order of the Garter. 
X.X. G. . , Knight of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

X.P. . . . Knight of the Order of St. Patrick. 

K. T. . . . Knight of the Order of the Thistle. 
Kt. . . . Knight. 

L. A.G. . . Licentiate Of the Society of Apo- 

thecaries (old style). 

L.D.S. . . Licentiate of Dental Surgery. 
L.F.P.S. . Licentiate of the Faculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons (Glasgow). 
Litt.D. . . Doctor of Literature (Univ.). 
L.K.Q.O.P, Licentiate of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians (Ireland). 
LL.B. . . Bachelor of Laws (Univ.). 

LL.D. . . Doctor of Laws (Univ.). 

LL.M. . . Master of Laws (Univ.). 

L.M. . . Licentiate of Midwifery. 

L.R.G.P. . Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians (E. Edinburgh). 
L.R.C.S. . Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (I. Ireland^. 

L.S.A. . • Licentiate of the Society of Apo- 
thecaries. 

L.Th. . . Licentiate of Theology (Univ.). 


M.A. . . Master of Arts (Univ.). 

M.A.I. . . Member of the Anthropological 
Institute. 

M.B. . . Bachelor of Medicine (Univ.). 

M.C. . . Master of Surgery (univ.). Also 
Master of Ceremonies. 

M.Ch. . . Master of Surgery (Univ.), 

M.C.S. . . Madras Civil Service 

M.C.P, . . Member of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

M.C.P.S. . Member of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society. 

M.D. . . Doctor of Medicine (Univ.). 

M.E. . . Master of Engineering (Univ.). 

M.E.S, . . Member of the Entomological So- 
, ciety. 

M, es A. . Maitrc es (contr. en les) Arts 
(French Univ.). 

M.F.H. . . Master of the Fox-hounds. 

X.H.R, . . Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Colonial). 

H.I.C.E. . Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

M.L.A.B.K. Member of the Library Association, 
United Kingdom. 

M.L.C, . . Member of the Legislative Council 
(Colonial). 

M.L.S.B, Member of the London School 
Board. 

M.N.S. . . Member of the Numismatical So- 
ciety. 

M.P. . . Member of Parliament. 

M.P.C. . . Member of Parliament (Canada). 

M.P.P, . . Member of Provincial Parliament, 
Canada. 

M.P.S, . . Member of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

M.R.A.C, . Member of the Royal Agricultural 
College (Cirencester). 

M.R.A.S. . Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. (Also Member of the 
Royal Astronomical Society.) 

M.R.O.P, . Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

M.R.C.S, . Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

M.R.C.V.S, Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 
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X.R.H.S, . Member of the Royal Historical 
Society. 

X.R.X,A. . Member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. 

X.RJ.B.A* Member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

X,S. . . . Master of Surgery (Uni v.). 

Hut. B. . Bachelor of Music (Umv.). 

Xus. D. . Doctor of Music (Uni v.). 

O. 8.B. . . Order of St. Benedict (Roman 

Catholic). 

P, B, . . . Bachelor of Philosophy (Umv. 

U.S.A.), or Ph.B. 

P.C. . . . Privy Councillor. Also Police 
Constable. 

P.B. . . . Doctor of Philosophy (Umv. 
U.S.A.). 

Ph.B. . . Doctor of Philosophy (Umv.). 
8?h.G. . . Graduate of Pharmacy (U.S.A.). 
Ph.X. . . Master of Pharmacy (U.S. A.). 

P. P. . . . Parish Priest (Roman Catholic). 

Q. G. . . . Queen’s Counsel. 

R. . . . Kex or Regina. [lery. 

R.A. . . . Royal Academician. Royal Artil- 
R.A.G. . . Royal Academician of Canada. 
R.A.X. . . Royal Academy of Music. 

R.O. . . . Roman Catholic. 

R.E. . . . Royal Engineers. 

R.H.A. . . Royal Horse Artillery. 

R.M. . . Royal Marines. Resident Magis- 
trate (Colonial). 

R.M. A. . . Royal Military Academy (Wool- 
wich). 

R.N. . . . Royal Navy. 

R. S.M. . . Royal School of Mines. 

So.B. . . Doctor of Science (Umv.). 

S. J. . . . Society of Jesus (Roman Catholic). 
S.T.P. . . Doctor of Divinity (Umv.). 

V.O. . . . Victoria Cross. 

V.G. . . , Vicar-General (Roman Catholic). 

V. P. . . . Vice-President. 

W. S. . . Writer to the Signet. 

A. B. C. Sewage Process. So called from the 
fact that Alum, Blood, and Clay are used as the 
purifying ingredients . see Sewage, ed. ’86. 

Abduction. See ed. ’87, also Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and consult Sir J. Stephens 
u Digest of the Criminal Law,” Articles 261 
and 262. 

Abd-Ul-Hamid II t Sultan of Turkey. Is the 

fourth son of Abd-ul-Medjid j b. August 6th, 1842. 
He was proclaimed Sultan in succession to his 
brother Murad V., who was deposed in conse- 
quence of hjs mental incapacity (August 31st, 
1876). Under the rule of Abd-ul-Hamid the 
Ottoman Empire has experienced reverses 
through her last war with Russia. The results 
of that conflict led to the Berlin Treaty, 1878 
( q.v .). Since then the Sultan has been alter- 
nately under the influence of one or other of the 
Great Powers. Being Suzerain of Ejjypt he 
naturally opposed the English occupation, and 
was believed to have secretly encouraged the 
rebellion of Arabi, His empire, however, being 
practically m a state of bankruptcy and decay, 
he is powerless to act independently of tne 
advice of the power or powers whose influence 
happens to be uppermost at his court. With 
regard to£Bulgana, of which he was deprived 
by the Berlin Treaty, he has endeavoured to 
abide by that Treaty's stipulations, but com- 
laints have been made from time to time that 
e has not carried out the provisions of the 
Treaty affecting other portions of his dominions, 
notably in Armenia, where ^his Christian sub- 
jects are still the victims of oppression. In 


March ’88 it was announced that the Sultan had 
presented the National Gallery (q.v.) with a copy 
of the well-known portrait of Lord Nelson. On 
the dfccasion of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit 
to Constantinople, in August last, tne Sultan 
received him with flattering attentions. 

Abdurrahman Khan, Ameer of Afghanistan, 
is a nephew of the late Ameer, Shere All, and 
was b. 1830 He took sides against his uncle in 
the civil war of ’64 and won the battles of 
Shaikhabad and Khelat-i-Ghilzai. In ’68 he was 
defeated by Yakoub Khan, son of Shere All, 
and fled for protection to Russian temtoiy. 
The Russians provided him with a residence at 
Samai cand, and a pension. In ’79 he made his 
way to the Cabul frontier and, having gained 
the allegiance of the leading men of that city 
was acknowledged Ameer of Afghanistan by 
the British Government, who allow him a pension 
of ^160,000 a year. Has since been loyal to 
his patrons. He has recently been engaged in 
suppressing a revolt against his authority, 
headed by Ishak Khan, whose forces he totally 
defeated. (See Afghanistan.) 

Abecedarians, a sixteenth-century German 
anabaptist sect, who, claiming direct inspira- 
tion from God, denied the value of all human 
learning. See ed. ’87. • 

Abel, Sir Frederick Augustus, C.B., D.C.L., 

F R S , b 1827, is chemist to the War Depart- 
ment, chemical leferee to the Government, a 
member of the Royal Engineers' Committee, 
associate member of the Ordnance Committee, 
Past President of the Institute of Chemistry, 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, of the 
Chemical Society, and Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians; Royal Medallist 
for roseai ches m explosives, member of the 
Royal Commission on accidents in mines, and 
hon. member of the Institutes of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers. He was commissioner 
to the Electrical Exhibition at Vienna m 1883, 
and was knighted in that year. He is a 
vice-president oi the Society of Arts, and the 
secretary of the Imperial Institute (q.v ). Ap- 
pointed Rede Lecturer (q.v.) for ’88. In J uly it was 
announced that Sir F A. had been appointed 
President of a Special Committee on Explosives. 

Aberdeen University was founded in 1494 
by Bishop Elphinston, with only one college 
—viz. King’s. In 1593 George Keith founded 
Mareshal College, which was also a university 
distinct from the former foundation. In '60 
these two universities were united into one 
institution, and now form the University of 
Aberdeen. The arts and divinity classes meet 
m the old college, while the law and medical 
meet in the new. Lord Rector fBS), Rt. Hon. 
G. 1 . Goschen, M P. (q.v.). Principal, W. D. 
Geddes, LL.D: there are 23 professsors and 
900 students. In conjunction with Glasgow it 
sends one representative to Parliament (present 
member, J. A. Campbell, LL.D.). It grants 
certificates of proficiency to women, and has 
instituted local examinations throughout the 
northern counties of Scotland. Its degrees 
are : M.A. ( hood black silk, lined with white 
silk) ; B.B. ( h . black silk, lined with red silk) ; 
D.D., (h. purple cloth, lined with white silk) ; 
LL.D., (A. purple cloth, lined with pale blue silk); 
M.B. , G.M. f (h. black silk, lined with crimson silk); 
M.B., (It. purple cloth, lined with crimson silk). 
Among her alumni are Alexander Bain ; Sir 
Robert Hamilton, Governor of Tasmania ; Mr. 
Justice Sterling ; Professor Robertson Smith ; 
Professor Blackie ; and Archibald Forbes, 

* 
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AbOO Eubba. See Assyriology. 

Absentees. Landlords who draw their rents 
from estates on which they do not reside. 
Ireland has especially suffered from these. 
See more fully ed ’87. 

Abyssinia. Called H&besh by foreigners, 
Xokadah and ^Ethiopia by its inhabitants. A 
country of North Africa, occupying a highland 
region S.W. of the Rea Sea. Estimated area 
150, 000 square miles ; pop . 3,000,000. Ancient 
cap.. Oondar. Country made up of many 
semi-independent small states, belonging to 
three great divisions : Tigr6 in the north, 
Amhara central, Shoa m the south. The 
capital of Shoa is Ankobar, and its outlet 
the Gulf of Taj uiali. Abyssinian trade passes 
through Adowa, the present capital, to the poit 
of Massowah, now Italian. Contains the sources j 
of the Blue Nile, Atbaia, and Maieb rivers, 
the first of which flows out of gieat lake 
Dembea, or Tsana, 60 miles by 25. Surface 
tablelands, 6,000 to 9^000 feet, broken by deep 
ravines, summits rising to 15,200 feet. Three 
distinct zones of elevation, roughly to be de- 
scribed as tropical, temperate, and highland. 
Temperate zone chief scene of industry and 
habitation. Government monaichical, and a 
sort of feudal %mhtaiy system obtains Re- 
ligion a form of the Aimenian and Coptic 
Christian Chuich, called Monophosite. Manu- 
factures limited to coaise cotton and woollen 
cloths, leather, pottery, and some iron, steel, 
and other metal articles. Exports are ivory, 
gold dust, musk, coffee, and some other produc- 
tions. Imports are aims, Persian carnets and 
silks, French velvet and bioadcloth, Venetian 
beads, etc The language of court and commerce 
is Amhanc. The kings of Abyssinia claim 
descent direct fiom King Solomon. People a 
mixed race : Semitic or Arabic type most pi eva- 
lent ; colour yellow-brown to black. There are 
Mohammedans, andjews called Falashas They 
are exclusive, more moral than the rest of 
the population, number about 250,000, and are 
the principal agriculturists and manufacturers 
of Abyssnra. There is a despised aboriginal 
race called Waito dwelling round Dembea. 
The country has possessed some civilisation 
from ancient times, but has retrogiaded The 
families of Mohammed and his partisans took re- 
fuge here after the Hegira, and were hospitably 
received. In the sixteenth century Portuguese 
colonists obtained a footing, introducing some 
arts, but were expelled in 1633. The fine 
castellated palace of Gondar, now a ruin, was 
built by them. In 1866 the tyrant Lij Kasa, or 
Theodoras, gained power over the entire country. 
He imprisoned Englishmen, and a force under 
Lord Napier was sent to chastise him. It reached 
the fortress of Magdala, where a decisive battle 
was fought (1868), resulting in Theodore’s 
defeat and suicide. Prince Kasa, of Tigre, then 
obtained British assistance, and now, as 
Johannes XL, rules over Tigre and Amhara. 
Shoa, till lately virtually independent, under 
King Menelek, is now under the suzeiainty of 
Negus Johannes. During the Soudan cam- 
paign Admiral Hewitt and others visited 
Johannes, and an understanding between him 
and the British Government was arrived at. 
He sent an army under General Has Aloula to 
the relief of Kaaaala. A battle was fought at 
Kufeit, Sept. 23rd, 1885, when Osman Digma’s 
army was broken up by the Abyssinian forces. 
During -1887-88 various conflicts took place 
between Abyssinian forces and those of Italy at 


Massowah. (See Italy.) During ’88, Ras Area 
Selassie, son of the Negus, died, it is sup- 
posed, from poison (June). Various conflicts 
took place during the year with the dervishes. 
Consult De Cosson’s “Abyssinia.” 

Academy, The. See Royal Academy. 

“ Academy.” A weekly review of literature, 
science, and art (3d.); estab. 1869. Its chief 
characteristic is that the articles are signed 
by the writers, and it has always devoted a 
large proportion of its space to branches of 
unremunerative learning, especially philology 
and oriental studies. Its founder and first 
editor was Dr. C. E. Appleton (d. 1879). ^ ts 
present editor is Mr. J, S. Cotton (1 q.v .) 

Acadia. The name of Nova Scobs while it 
remained a Fi cnch colony. 

Accumulators See Electricity, ed. ’87. 
Act of Union with Ireland. See Irelandc 
Actors' Salaries. Law on, m '88. The case 
of Coffin v. Leslie, heaid in the Westminster 
County Court (June), raised a question whether 
a theatrical manager could make a deduction 
from the agreed weekly salary of an actor 
when there is no performance on a particular 
day (Good Friday). It was proved that it is 
tht custom of the profession to make no pay- 
ment foi non-pcrformances, and the point was 
therefore decided in the defendant’s favour. 

Acts Of Parliament. All public Acts affect- 
ing the United Kingdom, and all local Acts 
affecting only limited areas, as well as private 
Acts of Parliament, are published, and can be 
obtained (if m print) at various prices, from 
Messis Eyie & Spottiswoode, East Harding 
btieet, London, E.C., who also publish at the 
close of each Session a cheap edition of the 
public Acts in covers. 

Acts of Parliament passed Feb. 9th— Aug. 
13th, '88 See SrssiON ’88, sect 6. 

Address, Forms of— alphabetically arranged. 
(See also Courtesy, Titles of.) Archbishop 
— commence My Loid Archbishop ; refer to 
personally as \our Grace ; and address letter 

to “ His Grace the Archbishop of .” An 

Archbishop’s wife and the other members of his 
family enjoy no title as such. Archdeaoon— 
commence Venn able Sir; refer to as Sir; 
addiess to “ The Vcnciablc the Archdeacon of 

” Baron — commence My Lord , refer to 

personally as Your Lordship or My Lord , and 

address letter to “The Rt. Hon Lord 

Baroness or Baron’s wife— commence Madam ; 
refer to personally as Your Ladyship or My 

Lady ; and address to “The Lady ,” or 

moie strictly “The Rt. Hon. the Baroness 

.” Baron’s son— commence Sir; refer to as 

Sir , and address to “The Hon. John 

Baron’s daughter — commence Madam ; refer to 
as Madam ; and address, ll unmarried, to the 

“ The Hon Jane ,”if married to an esquire 

to “ The Hon. Mrs. .” Baronet— commence 

Sir ; refer to as Sir ; address to “ Sir William 

, Bart.” Baronet’s wife— commence Madam ; 

refer to as Your Ladyship ; address to “ Lady 

” (without Christian name, unless she be 

the daughter of a duke, marquis, or earl). 
Bishop— commence My Lord ; refer to as Your 
Lordship; address to “The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of .” Retired Bishops— com- 

mence Right Rev . Sir; address to the “Right 
Rev. Bishop ” [then the surname]. Bishops 
Suffragan — commence in the same way, and ad- 
dress to “The Bishop Suffragan of .” A 

Bishop’s wife and children enjoy no title whatso- 
ever as such. Canon— commence Rev. Sir ; 
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refer to as Sir; address to the “Rev. Canon Duchess of Privy Gounoillor— commence 

Clerk in Holy Orders — the same, but and r^fer to according to rank, but address to 

address to “The Rev. Thomas Jones,” or, if the ‘HRight Honourable ,” and if a com- 

the Christian name be not known, to “ The moner omit Esq. (e g., “ The Rt. Hon E. T. 

Rev. Jones.” Countess (see Earl). Dean Bouvene”). A Privy Councillor’s wife and 

— commence Very Rev, Sir ; refer to personally children take no title as such. M.P. should be 
as Sir ; address to “ Very Rev. the Dean of added after the surname, or after Bart, or Esq. 

tlnwaufftr — wiHnw nf a nppr nr hnrn_ ( e> tr tVi n Riwlif Wn« T nrH T? onHnl nVi PVinrfluH 


net should be addressed as “The Dowager 

Duchess of ,” or “ The Dowager Lady 

,” when her son or grandson succeeds to 

the title and is married. Duke— commence 
My Lord Duke : refer to as Your Grace ; and 

address to “His Grace the Duke of .” 

Duchess — commence Madam ; refer to as Your 
Grace ; and address to “ Her Grace the Duchess 

of .” Duke’s eldest son as if he held legally 

the second title of his father. Duke’s younger son 
— commence My Lord ; refer to as Your Lot d- 

ship ; and addiess to “ lhe Lord Henry ” 

Duke’s daughter— commence, Madam ; refer to 
as Your Ladyship ; and address to “The Lady 

Ellen .” Ean— commence My Lord; leftr 

to as Your Lordship , and address to “ The Rt 

Hon the Earl of .” Earl’s eldest son as if 

he held legally the second title of his fathei 
Earl’s younger son, same as the younger son of 
baron Earl’s daughter, same as the daughter of 
a duke Countess — commence Madam , refer 

to as Your Ladyship , address to “The Rt 

Hon. the Countess of ” Judge of the High 

Court of Justice — commence Sir, refer to in 
letter only as Sir, but on the bench ns My Lord; 

address to “The Hon. Sir John "Knight 

—commence and refer to as Sir; and address 

to “Sir 'lhomas ” If a Knight Bachelor 

(Kt., the form of knighthood usually conferred 
upon a judge, and the law officers amongst 
others) it is not customary to add “ Knight,” 
except in formal documents ; but if the pel son 
addressed be a K G. or K.T. or K P or G C B., 
etc., etc it is usual to add the initials after the 
name. When the person addressed is a knight 
of several orders give at least the initials of the 
most illustrious. Knight’s wife, same as wife of 
a baronet. Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland— com- 
mence My Lord Marquis or My Lord , accord- 
ing to rank ; address to “ His Excellency the 
Lord-Lie utenant,” or, if a duke, to “ Ills Grace 
the Lord-Lieutenant. Lord Mayor — commence 
MyLord ; refer to as My Lord or You t Loidship, 
and address to “ The Right Hon. the Loid 
Mayor of London, or York, or Dublin,” as the 
case may be. Lady Mayoress, same as baroness, 
addressing to “ The Rt. Hon. the Lady 
Mayoress. Marquis— commence My Lord 
Marquis ; and refer to as My Lord or Your 
Lordship ; and address “ The Most Hon. the 
Marquis of — .” Marohioness— commence, 

Madam ; refer to as Your Ladyship ; and 
address to “ The Most Hon the Marchioness of 
—— •" Eldest son as if he legally held the 
second title of his father. Younger son, same as 
younger son of a duke. Marquis’s daughter, 
same as daughter of a duke. Mayor — commence 
and refer to as Sir; and address to “The 

Mayor of or in any formal documents to 

“ The Right Worshipful the Mayor of .” 

Prinoe— commence Sir; refer to as Your Royal 
Highness ; and address, if a prince, “His 

Royal Highness Prince or, if a duke also 

“ His Royal Highness the Duke of .” 

Prinoess— commence, Madam ; refer to per- 
sonally as Your Royal Highness ; and address 

to “ Her Royal Highness the Princess or, 

if a duchess, to “Her Royal Highness the 

* 


iviJi 5 . ; Sir Joseph W. Pease, Bart., M.P.; 
Jesse Collings, Esq., M.P.). Queen — commence 
Madam , refer to personally as Your Majesty ; 
and address “ The Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty.” Visoount — commence My Lord; 
refer to as Your Lordship or My Lord ; 
address to “The Rt Hon. Lord Viscount,” 

or “ The Lord Viscount .” Viscountess 

—commence Madam ; refer to as Your Lady- 
ship ; and address to “The Rt. Hon. the 

Viscountess ,”or “ The Viscountess .” 

Viscount’s son or daughter, same as son or 
daughter of a baron. Note — A marquis, or an 
earl, or a v iscount by courtesy is addressed as if 
he were a peer and enjoyed one of those titles 
by right. In communications upon official busi- 
ness give the olfice held by the person ad- 
dressed m a line beneath the name. In writing 
pioper names the lust part of a compound 
name must not be confused with a Christian 
name* eg, J. Robmson-Brownc must not be 
addicssed as “ Robin son-Browne, Esq.”; and m 
the case of a knight, Sir William Jones-Smith 
must not be written to as Sir Jones-Smith, 
which would be as incorrect as Sir Campbell or 
Sir Jones. 

Addresses to the Crown. See ed. ’88. 

Adelaide Capital of S. Australia (q.v.y, pop. 
(including suburbs) 128,377; on St Vincent Gulf. 

Aden, a town and teri itory on the S. coast of 
Yemen, Arabia, no miles east of the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandcb, and is a British dependency. 
Total area 70 sq m. ; pop. about 35,165. Consists 
of a rocky promontoiy not unlike Gibraltar, 
joined to the mainland by a low isthmus. The 
town is here, occupying an ancient crater, sur- 
rounded by rocks rising to 1,776 feet, and is 
strongly fortified. This, the original posses- 
sion, has an area of 5 sq. m. The opposite 
peninsula of Little Aden, tcrritoiy stretching 
3 miles inland, and the village of Shaik Othman, 
now form part of the dependency. It is a hot 
and arid place, but the climate is not unhealthy. 
Rain falls about once in three years, and is 
stoi cd in vast reservoirs. But there are copious 
wells at Shaik Othman, and water is now feeing 
conducted thence to the town.— A Resident acts 
as military and civil governor, subsidiary to 
the Government of Bombay. The fortifications, 
which are to be strengthened, are garrisoned 
by an adequate force. The harbour is a very 
fine one, and is touched at by 1,500 ships 
annually. It is a coaling station for our navy. 
Aden has a large commerce, being the 
entrepot of trade for surrounding countries. 
The chief ai tides are coffee, spices, gums, 
perfumes, dyes, feathers, etc. Subject to 
Aden are the islands of Perun, Kuna-Muria, 
Socotra, and the port of Berbera with the 
adjacent Somali coast. — Histonoally Aden 
possesses some interest. For several cen- 
turies prior to the discovery of the Cape 
route to India it was the emporium of immense 
commerce. Its prosperity and fine climate 
then gained it the name it bears ; but after- 
wards it fell into rum and decay. In 1838 the 
East India Co. arranged to purchase it from 
the native ruler, but owing to his treachery 
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Were obliged to capture it by force the follow- 
ing year. Little Aden and Shaik Othma%were 
acquired in 1882. For statistics see British 
Empire, etc. (table). 

Adler, Hermann, M.a., Ph.D., Delegate 
Chief Rabbi, son oi the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Nathan 
M. Adler, was b. in Hanover, 1839. Educated at 
University Coll., Lond., B.A. Lond. University 
*50, Ph.D. Leipsic’6i. Was appointed Principal 
or the Jews' College in ’63, and Minister of the 
Jewish Synagogue at Bayswater in ’64. Dr. A. 
has contributed much to periodical literature, 
and is the author of several works of a contro- 
versial character, including a reply to Dr. 
Colenso’s “Criticism ol the Pentateuch,” and 
“ Sermons on Passages m the Bible on which 
Christian Theologians base their Faith.” Dr. 
A.’s sermons on the Sweating System, delivered 
last year, attracted some attention. 
Administrations and Ministers of Great 


Britain. See Ministries. 

Admiralty, The. Sec Navy. 

Admiralty and War Office Sites. For re- 
port of Select Committee on, see ed. ’88. 

Admiralty Courts. See High Court or 
Justice, and e^. '88. 

Adowa. Capital of Tigrt*, in Abyssinia (q.v.). 

Ad uilami tes. A derisive compauson with 
the refugees who went to the cave of Adullam, 
first applied by Mr John Blight to the foity 
Liberals who, in 1866, opposed the majority 
of their party on Fail Russell’s new parlia- 
mentary reform proposal. See ed. ’87. 

Adulteration Acts ’75, and Amending Act’ 79. 
See ed. '88. 

Advocate, The Lord, alias King’s or Queen’s 
Advocate, is the chief legal officer of the Crown 
in Scotland. He corresponds to the Attorney- 
General in England. His earliest functions 
are obscure, but since the sixteenth century 
he has filled the post of public prosecutor in 
Scotland. The duties of Sccretaiy ol State for 
Scotland were transferred to him when the 
special office was abolished in the reign of 
George II. In the House of Commons in 
which he always— though not cx officio— sits, 
he replies to all Scotch questions and takes 
charge of all Scotch measures. He has a title 
of Right Honourable by courtesy, and sits 
within the bar (otherwise confined to peers of 
the realm and the Solicitor-General) in the Couit 
of Session. The present Lord Advocate is Mr. 
J. P. B. BobertsOn, M P. 

AdVOWSOn (Latin advocatio } “ calling to ”) is 
the right of presentation to an ecclesiastical 
benefice in England and Wales. For various 
kinds of A., see ed. '88. 

Adye, Lieut-Gen. Sir John M., G.C.B., b. 
atSevenoaks, 1819. Entered the Royal Artillery 
’36. He served throughout the Crimean war, 
the Indian mutiny, the Sitana campaign, and 
was chief of the staff and second in command 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the Egyptian 
campaign of ’8a. He received a C.B. for his 
services in the Crimea, and was created K.C.B. 
in *73 and G.C.B. at the conclusion of the 
Egyptian w ar. He became major-gen. m ’75 
ana lieut.-gen. *79. He has held many im- 
portant military offices, including the director- 
ship of artillery, the governorship of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, the surveyor- 
genenuship of Ordnance, and Governorship of 
Gibraltar, in succession to Lord Napier in ’83. 
During the agitation on the subject of the supply 
of defective cutlasses and sword bayonets to the 
army and navy, an attempt was made to fasten 


the responsibility upon Sir John Adye, but a 
parliamentary committee appointed to inquire 
into the matter exonerated him from blame. 
He has been a frequent contributor to military 
literature, and his works include the “ Defence 
of Cawnpore,” “A Review of the Crimean 
War,” “An Account of the Sitana Campaign/’ 
and “The British Army in '75.” Sir J. A. is 
one of the few high military authorities who 
are in favour of the construction of the Channel 
Tunnel. 

Aeronautical Exhibition, Vienna, ’88. 

See Ballooning. 

Affidavit. A written statement sworn to or 
affirmed before a person having authority to 
administer oaths. It must be drawn up in the 
first person, and divided into paragraphs num- 
bered consecutively and dealing each with a 
distinct portion of the subject. It must be 
expressed in distinct and positive terms, so as 
to afford matter for a charge of perjury if false. 
When used as evidence in an action it must be 
confined to statements of fact. When used to 
support applications merely incidental to the 
conduct 01 a suit, it may state the deponent’s 
belief as distinguished from his knowledge, 
but must give the grounds of such belief. It 
may be sworn (1) in England, in court or before 
any one of the judges, or before a commissioner 
appointed to take affidavits ; (2) elsewhere in 
the Queen’s dominions before any person au- 
thonsed|to administer an oath ; (8) in foreign 
countries before a British consul or vice-consul. 
Evidence may be taken by affidavit m any 
action in which the parties consent to that 
course; but then leave to try the case with 
a jury will generally be refused. Consult 
Foulkes, “Action in the Supreme Court. 

Affirmation, The law of England requires 
an oath to be taken bv persons about to dis- 
charge various public functions— e.g., a person 
about to give evidence in a court of justice takes 
an oath that he will speak the truth ; a mem- 
ber of parliament before taking his seat takes 
the oath of allegiance. But by several statutes, 
beginning with the early part of the reign of 
William IV., and ending with the early part 
of the present leign, Quakers, Moravians, 
Separatists, and persons who had seceded from 
any of these bodies, but retained a conscien- 
tious objection to taking oaths, were permitted 
to make an affirmation upon every occasion on 
which they would otherwise have had to take 
an oath. By the Common Law Procedure Act 
1854, § 20, every person called as a witness in 
a civil action who might refuse, on conscien- 
tious grounds, to take an oath, was enabled 
to make an affirmation instead. By an Act of 
1861 persons called as witnesses in criminal 
trials were permitted, on declaring that the 
taking of an oath was according to their reli- 
gious belief unlawful, to make an affirmation 
instead. By the Evidence Further Amendment 
Act 1869, explained by an amending Act of 1870, 
a person called as a witness m any proceeding, 
civil or criminal, might, if he objected to take 
an oath, and if the court were satisfied that it 
would have no binding effect upon his con- 
science, give his evidence upon affirmation 
simply. By the Parliamentary Oaths Aet 1866 
it was enacted that every person for the time 
being by law permitted to make an affirmation 
instead of taking an oath, should be allowed, 
on making an affirmation in the form therein 
prescribed, to take his seat in either house. 
In the case of Clarke v. Bradlaugh (vol. 7, Law 
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Reports, Queen's Bench Division), it was held 
by Mr. Justice Mathew, and confirmed by the 
Court of Appeal, that this Act did not apply 
to any person enabled by the Acts of 1854, 1861, 
or 1869, to give his evidence on affirmation in 
a court of justice, but only to persons entitled 
upon every occasion on which an oath may 
lawfully be required to make an affirmation 
instead. Thus an atheist may give evidence 
upon affirmation m a court of justice ; but he 
cannot by making an affirmation qualify himself 
to take his seat in either house. See also Ses- 
sion '88, sect. 87 . 

Afghanistan. A so-called barrier state 
separating Russia from India, and regarded by 
England as wholly within the sphere of her 
influence, although in Russia the contention is 
maintained that England would violate the 
existing understanding if she were to attempt 
to occupy Herat and Cabul. Its area is about 
300,000 miles, and while in the vicinity of 
Oabul, its capital, it is extremely mountainous, 
the Herat and Oandahar sections arc so open to 
access that the Russians could march from 
Penjdeh to Candahar without having to force 
any passes^ or specially prepare the road for 
wagons. There is no Afghan “ nation,” the 
population (four millions) consisting of dis- 
cordant tubesmen, constantly in revolt, and 
only kept in subjection by frequent military 
expeditions fiom Cabul, To enable the 
Ameer, Abdurrahman Khan ( q.v .) to maintain his 
position the Indian Government grants a 
monthly subsidy of 10,000, together with 
occasional gifts of arms and ammunition. 
Abdurrahman, grandson of Dost Mahmoud, 
lived in exile at Samarcand during the final 
years of Shere All’s reign. Placed on the 
throne by England after the Cavagnari 
massacre had been avenged, and Yakoub Khan 
deported to India, he expelled Ayoub Khan 
(the hero of Maiwand) fiom Teheran, sup- 
pressed a rising of the Ghilzai tribes, and 
co-operated with Viceroy Duftcrin in promoting 
the delimitation of the Russo- Afghan frontier. In 
’ 88, agai n st the wi shes of the Viceroy ,h e in vol ved 
himself in a conflict with the tribesmen noith 
of the Khyber Pass, which he had to suspend 
m order to suppress a formidable rebellion by 
Ishaak Khan in Afghan Turkestan— the country 
lying between the Hindoo Koosh and the Oxus, 
and populated mamly by Uzbegs and other 
non-Afghan peoples. In April two fights took 
place on the new Afghan frontier : ( 1 ) Sonic 
Balor Turcomans, subject to Russia, crossed 
into Afghanistan, near Zulfikar, and refusing 
to pay the pasture tax, were fired upon and 
expelled; (2) some Balor Turcomans, subject to 
the Ameer, resisted an attempt fo prevent 
their migration from Maimene to Russian 
territory, and were interned by Ahlthanoff, 
near Sarakhs. The Ameer in ’88 inaugurated 
a policy of employing Europeans, and has now at 
Cabul Capt. Griesbach, engaged in minemlogical 
surveys; Mr. Pyne, supervising his workshops, 
and several others. In October the Indian 
Government decided on despatching a Special 
Hission to Oabul. For Agent to Gov.-Gen, of 
India, see Diplomatic, & nacon % u\tEncyclopcedia 
Brttanntca, article “ Afghanistan ” ; 4? Northern 
Afghanistan/’ by Major C. E. Yate. C.S.l. ; and 
Blue Book, Central Asia, No. 2 of 87. 

Africa. Under various headings will be 
found items dealing with every country, dis- 
trict, or feature of current interest relating to 
the continent. This gradual partition of Africa 


among certain European Powers will chiefly 
interest the political student, who is here 
referred to Congo Free State, Colonies of 
Europe anPowers, and each of tne said colonies 
under its proper title, as well as other countries 
and regions under their respective names. 
Consult 4< Austral Africa, Losing it or Ruling it,” 
by J. Mackenzie. 

Africa, Central A term applied in its widest 
sense to indicate all of the continent lying be- 
tween the parallels of 15 0 N. and 20° S. lat., com- 
prising an area of possibly 8,000,000 sq. miles, 
with a population roughly guessed as 100,000,000. 
The term is more closely connected with the 
regions lying between tne Suaheli coast and 
Lower Guinea, comprising the Congo valley, 
the Great Lakes, Equatorial Africa proper, and 
the native states north of the Zambesi. See 
African Exploration, Congo Free State, 
Zanzibar, Soudan, Abyssinia, Somali-land, 
Mozambique, Zambesi, Nyassa, Blantyrl, 
Kilima-Njaro, Angola, Colonies of Euro- 
pean Powers, German Colonisauon, Ger- 
man East African Co., etc. 

African Exploration in '88. Very little has 
been added to our knowledge of the Dark 
Continent during the past year. The Frenoh 
are gradually filling in the niapi of the interim 
between the coast of their colony of Senegal 
and the upper waters ol the Niger, and also by 
degrees extending their knowledge ot what is 
now called the frenoh Congo. The chartered 
English oompany to which the future ol the 
Niger is intrusted is pushing its operations 
farther afield, and thereby gaining more know- 
ledge of the Benue and the sun ounding country : 
but, jealous of competition, they do not make all 
this new knowledge public. The Germans have 
sent out exploring parties in their new colonies 
of Togoland and the Camerafles. In the former 
they do not seem to have gamed any geogi aphical 
knowledge of value, but only to have somewhat 
extended the area where they sell spirits to the 
natives, stiong drink being the principal, and 
with the exception of a little tobacco tne only, 
article m which they here care to trade. In tne 
Cameraocs they have gone slightly farther into 
the interior than English explorers had reached 
some years ago, and have found that the Moslem 
Negroids of the greater Soudan are extending 
the area ovei which they hunt for slaves. 
Unfortunately these German explorers do not 
seem to have been gifted with tact, but to have 
aroused the distrust instead ol eliciting the 
friendship of the new tribes with whom they 
came in contact. The Congo Free State ( q.v .) is 
of course the centre of interest at the present 
moment, lor it is thence that we hope to hear 
news of the adventurous expedition which Mr. 
Stanley led into the unknown country between 
the Congo and Albert Nyanza in June ’87, since 
which time no certain news has been heard oi 


him or his followers ; though m June ’88 rumours 
reached England that some of nis followers had 
deserted and reached either Nyangwe or some 
other haunt of the Arab slave dealers, and from 
these tainted sources came a report that great 
difficulties had been encountered, not only from 
the difficult nature of the country, but also from 
the hostility of the native tribes, that many 
men had died ot wounds and starvation, and 
that Mr. Stanley himself was wounded in the 


have heard no rumour or report of Mr. Stanley’s 
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approach up to that date. Since then news 
from Wadelai, which formerly used to arrive 
with some degiee of regularity, has apased, 
and we have heard that Captain Cazati, Emm’s 
trusted fuend and assistant, who had been 
sent to the frontiei of Unyoro for the purpose of 
facilitating communication, lias been murdered, 
either with or without the complicity of Kabba 
Rega, the chief of that country. The fate of 

those whom Mi. Stanley left behind him at vuiioioia vi me ivuv wuiKp aa wcu aa auuui^y 
the’ camp at Yambuya, on the Aruwhimi, has lesser ones — Albert ttyanza, lying under 
been tragical. For a year they stuck to their equator, 2,500 feet above sea-level, 150 by 40 
posts, suffering from illness and privation, miles, discovered bv Baker, 1864, now the 
awaiting the aruval of the men promised by scene of Emin Pasha’s labours; to east of it, 
Tippoo Tib ; and when at last the men did arrive Victoria Nyanza, 3,800 feet above sea-level, 300 
and they started to follow up their chief, their by 200 miles, discovered by Speke, 1858^ ex- 
progress was soon stopped by the unfortunate plored by Stanley ; between this and the Congo 
death of Maior Barttelot, their leadei , at the is Muta-Nzige, now being explored ; southward 
hands of a foilowci , and the consequent disper- of Nyanza is Tangan^ka, 2,700 feet above 
.sion of the larrieis Mr. Jameson, the second sea-level, 400 by 50 miles, discovered by 
in command, soon aftci died of fever, and with Burton, 1858, explored by Livingstone, Stanley, 
his detease all hope of lelicving either Stanley and Cameron; south-east, Nyassa, 1,500 feet 
01 Emin from the Congo seems to have been above sea-level, 358 by 38 miles, discovered 
abandoned A Belgian officer was sent to cx- by Livingstone, 1859 ; south-east, the small 
ploie the Mobangi, discovered b> Mi Grenfell; Snirwa ; far to west, Moerokata, 65 by 60 
and though he turned back when he was within miles, discovered by Livingstone, 1867; and 
fifty or sixty m^les ol the faithest point reached south of it, Bangweolo, or nemba, 3,600 feet 
by Dr. f linker on Schwcinfuith’s Uclle, there above sea-level, 150 by 75 miles, discovered by 
can be but little doubt that the two rivers Livingstone, 1868 Noith and west of Moero 
are one and the same. Lieutenant Van Gele are other lakes, Lanji, Rassali, Lohcmba, 
has, since the collapse of Maior Buittclot's etc . not yet fully explored. I he N3assa lies 
party, started with a small patty, being pel- 111 the basin of the Zambesi, and pi esents great 
sonally conducted by Iijnoo Tib, for the facilities for penetrating the interior of Afnca, 
headquarters of that gi eat slave dealer. This facilities of which the African Lakes Trading Co., 
country between Stanley Falls and Kasongo, of Glasgow', have taken advantage. A steamer 
has been twice tiu\ or sed lately by Mr Jameson, runs up the Zambesi and the Shn e to Katunga, 
and Camel on’s smviy between Nyanewe and 300 miles, thence a road leads past the rapids 
Kasongo. In Southern Africa Mr. Selons has to the head of Mini bison Falls, 65 miles; thence 
been pursuing Ins tiavels to the south of the another steamer sails to Karonga, neai the 
Zambesi, and adding much to our knowledge of northern extremity of Nyassa, 420 miles, and 
the counti}*. I he last news of this indomitable thence a carriage load mns to Tanganyika, 210 
travellei is that his follow'd s have been chs- miles. See Congo Free State, Nvassa, etc. 
persed or killed, but that he himself is safe on Agnosticism. A term gcneially adopted to 
the south bank of the Zambesi. Near Lake expiess the doctunes of a ceitam school of 
Nyassa troubles have occuned between the English thinkers ol whom Professor Huxley 
Europeans W'ho arc pursuing their civilising and Mr. Herbert Spencer aie the chief expo- 
ihission theie and the slave-dealers , but nev ei- nents. The term, “invented” by Professor 
theless Mr. .Tethenngton, a Scottish nnssionaiy, Huxley, was first used and popularised by the 
has been able to add considerably to our know 7 - bpetfnfot , and now the Agnostics are “assuming 
ledge of the watersheds aiound Lake Shuwa. the position of aiecognised sect.” Aceoiding 
In connection with the Nyassa distuct attention to Piofessor Huxley, Agnosticism “simply 
must be diawn to Professor Drummond’s work means that a man shall not say he knows or 
embodied in “ Tropical Afnca,” lor though not believes that which he has 110 scientific ground 
anexploier, he is a man of science and possessed for pi ofessing to know or believe. . . . Agnos- 
of highly ti amed perceptive faculties. The ticism simply sa>s that we know nothing of 
Germans have done nothing of geographical what may be beyond phenomena.” See ed. ’87. 
importance on the east coast of Africa, though Agricultural Colleges The only two purely 
they have succeeded in getting into hot water agricultural colleges 111 England are those of 
with the people of the coast-line lately turned Cirencester and Downton Scotland has one, in 
over to Hen Petei s’ Company. This Company Glasgow. The Albert Memonal College, Fram- 
lntends to send an expedition under Lieutenant lingnam (founded 1864), devotes a portion of 
Wissmann to the relief of Emin; and the past its cuiriculum to agriculture — 1. The B.oyal 
exploits and known capabilities of the leader Agricultural College, Cirenoester, incorporated 
give promise of good results being attained, by royal charter 111 1845, has six residential 
J he British East African Company have already professorial chairs, and grants certificates of 
despatched an expedition under Lieutenant proficiency and a diploma of membership and 
Swayne to proceed to the relief of Stanley and associateship. In 1870 a supplemental charter, 
Emin ; and it is reported that the explorei Joseph with new powers, was obtained, and m March 
Thomson is also to be employed by them on this 1880 the College, by command of the Queen. 
d . U u ty ’ v Inc J ? ase of geographical knowledge and was styled the ‘'Royal Agricultural College, 4 
ptherbenehts will result from these expeditions It is a handsome institution, admirably 
it they are conducted with tact and judgment, but equipped, and offers valuable and practical 
it is to be hoped that they will neither excite advantages to students at a moderate cost* 
the suspicion of Mwanga, which would be the m-students pay £135, and out-students £75 per 
aeatn sentence of the missionaries m Uganda ; annum (with a few extras). The college course 
nor act with jealousy towards their German | embraces a sound practical education for home 
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competitors, for that would mean ruin to all 
concerned. We may also remark that Vice- 
Consul H. H, Johnson has examined the Cross 
Stiver, on the west coast ; and Sir Marshall Clarke 
has added to our knowledge of Basutoland. 
Reports from both these travellers are to be 
found in the Proceeedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

African Lakes. The great equatorial chain 
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or colonial agriculture and estate management- 
Attached to it is a large farm foi practical in- 
struction, a model dairy, a chapel, library, 
museum, botanic garden, lecture theatie, 
laboratories, veterinary hospital, meteoio. 
logical station, and workshops. Instruction is 
by means of lectures, outdoor classes on the 
farm, practical work, laboratory work, etc., and 
there are weekly examinations, and the course 
prepares for the examinations of the Royal 
Agricultural Society and of the Institution of 
Surveyors. The farm, which is of a mixed 
character, consists of about 500 acres, of which 
450 are arable, so variable as to admit of experi- 
mental treatment. Tlieie aie several scholar- 
ships and prizes open to the students. Secre- 
tary or Registiar, £ B. Haygarth, Esq. Pros- 

e gctus on application to the Puncipal.— 2. The 
ownton College of Agriculture, near Salis- 
bury, was established in 1880, with the object 
of supplying sound and practical instruction m 
agricultural subjects, to qualify students to 
be land agents, farmers, or surveyois. The 
method of instruction consists of field classes, 
practical work, and catechetical lectures. 
Weekly examinations aie (ondueted on the 
farm, in the laboratories, and by printed papers 
Each student keeps a farm journal, which is 
inspected and repotted upon at regular inter- 
vals. A complete two yeais’ comse piepaies 
for examinations of the Royal Agncuftuial 
Society and of the Institution of Surveyois 
There is a farm of 535 acres, and students aie 
expected to take part m field opeiations and 
to assist with live stock when required. Young 
men over twenty-one years of age aie leicivcd 
as out-students. The fee for in-students (in- 
cluding board, lodging, tuition, and laundiy) 
is £126; for out-students, £60 per annum (with 
extras for private 100ms, etc ) A schoiaiship 
of £10 is offeied foi competition among the 
students who have completed their fust yeai, 
and prizes aie awaided for pioficicncy. In- 
struction in agucultuie is also part of the 
course at the Royal School of Mines. A new 
college has recently been established at Holles- 
ley Bay, Suffolk , and thcie is also the Aspatria 
Agricultural College, Cumbciland. 

Agricultural and Dairy Schools. A Royal 
Commission was letcntly appointed by the 
Government to inquire into and report upon 
agricultural and dauy schools in Great Bntain 
which may propei ly receive Govei nment gi ants 
The commissioners aie Sir Richard Paget, 
M.P., chairman; Piofessor Biown, CB, Mr 
1 A. Kempe, C B., Col Donnelly C B , RE, 
Mr. R. Jasper More, M.P., Mr C. W. Gray, 
M.P , and Mr. M. J. Stewart, M.P ; Mi E P. 
Eardley-Wilmot is the clerk to the Commission. 
The evidence taken by the C is in favour of the 
proposal that dairy schools subsidised by the 
State should be established in vanous districts, 
that the children of the poor may be instructed 
m the operation of cheese and butter making. 

Agricultural Holdings. This term is 
applied to iarms occupied by tenant farmers, 
who pay rent to the ownei for the privilege ol 
cultivating the land and reaping the produce, 
under certain conditions. These are pre- 
scribed by lease, or recognised by custom ; 
and their object is to insure the management 
of the holding according to the “ rules of good 
husbandry.” See Agriculture, and ed. *87. 

Agriculture. The United Kingdom must 
be regarded as a great agricultural as well as 
trading country. The intelligence and skill of 


its farmers, the average yield of its productions 
per acre, as compareawith other countries, the 
early rapturing, prime beef producing qualities 
of its five-stock, are universally admitted to 
be the distinguishing features of British agri- 
culture. This country has only 22,250,000 acres 
of arable land, and 25,000,000 acres of permanent 
pasture ; but it possesses a population of 
36.000,000, and practises a system of free trade 
which invites the whole world to compete in 
its markets on the same terms as the home- 
producer. British agriculture, therefore, only 
constitutes a portion of the vegetable anil 
animal food consumed by the people of the 
kingdom. Portugal, Holland, Spain, France, and 
Egypt contribute largely to the import supply ; 
and nearly the whole of the vegetables and raw 
fruits imported (excluding apples), valued at 
,£3,324,226, come from France and Spain. The 
vast pastoral territories and fine climate of 
Australia enable that island-continent to send 
neatly three-fourths of the foreign supply ol 
wool to the British market, the aggregate value 
of which, in 1887, was £24,280,593. Cattle and 
sheep, too, are so cheaply led m Australia and 
the United States, that thousands of cai cases 
aie boiled down lor the sake of Jjie tallow and 
stearme, which is exported to tmscountiy; of 
the total value of these two ai tides imported, 
£1,074,028, in 1888, thiee-fourths came from the 
two countries just mentioned Fiom the be- 
ginning of this century up to the repeal of the 
corn laws, there had been several penods ol 
depression in agi icultiu e, which were suppose d 
to be caused by over-pioduction, high rents, 
low pn es,and excessive local burdens. Parlia- 
mentary mqunies on the subject were held in 
1804, 1815, 1822, 1833 and 183G, which resulted 
in the imposition of duty on foieign wheat 
when the price at home fell below a ccitam 
figui c. For instance, in 1822 an Act was passed 
fixing the limit of price at which importation 
should be permitted at 70s. for wheat, 35s. foi 
barley, 25s. for oats, per quarter ; and also 
imposing a new sliding scale of duties on 
foieign wheat when pi ices weie fiom 70s. to 
85s pei quaiter. But farmers and the public' 
geneially began to recognise that protective 
duties on grain did not remove depression, and 
that agitation commenced whicii led to the 
lepeal of the coin laws. A long spell of pros- 
pei ity loi the British farmer ensued, due not 
so much to the 1 epeal of the coi n laws as to 
the outbreak and continuance of Continental 
wais, which threw out of cultivation large 
areas of wheat lands, and turned countries for 
the tunc being from being exporters to im- 
porters of grain. This condition of things 
led to increased demand and unusually high 
rices for grain in Britain , but the causes 
aving passed away, the reaction came. Its 
effects, now felt for several years, have been 
aggravated, among other causes, by prefei- 
cntial tariffs given to foreigners by British 
railway companies, by the low prices 
obtained for agricultural produce, m conse- 
quence of the increasing competition, arising 
from importations from abroad, and by a 
succession of unfavourable seasons. A Royal 
Commission sat 111 1885 to inquire into the 
causes, and suggest, if possible, remedies 
for the removal ol the depression m agricul- 
ture, and various recommendations were made 
which met with the general approval of the 
agricultural community. But only one or two 
of these have had imparted to them the vitality 
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or force of legislation. The Agricultural Hold- from Holland, Denmark, and France ; tour- 
ings Act was, in 1888, however, made com- fifths of the cheese imports, with a total value 
pulsory; and now the landlord, or te^uit, is of £4,508,937, came from the United States, 

P revented from contracting himself out of the Canada and Holland ; and Belgium and France 
.ct which entitles the tenant, on quitting his exported to this country nearly the whole of 
farm, to compensation for unexhausted 1m- the foreign supply of poultry and game, in- 
provements. Apart from the numerous pro- eluding rabbits, the value of which was 
posals made for the reform of the land laws, £721,049; and a considerable portion of the 
such asthe abolition ofthe law of primogeniture, shipment of potatoes, valued at £974,133, 
the curtailment of the system of entail ana came from the Channel Islands and France, 
settlements, the adoption of a better system of The extended use of machinery in the opera- 
land transfer, the more immediate remedies tions of agriculture is borne out by the fact 
suggested for the removal of agricultural de- that, according to the census of 1881, though 
pression are u a general revision of existing the number of persons engaged in the cultiva- 
rents, complete security for the tenant’s capital, tion of farm lands has since 1871 decreased 9*3 
by granting him continuity of tenure, with free per cent., the number of attendants on agri- 
sale of his interest in his holding, the landlord cultural machines has considerably increased, 
having a right to pre-emption,” together with The area returned in ’88 as under cultivation^ 
freedom of cropping, reduction of local taxation, all kinds of crops, bare fallow, and grass, exclu- 
relief from excessive railway charges, the ex- sive of heath and mountain pasture land and 
tension of fruit and vegetable, dairy and poultry of woods and plantations m GREAT BRITAIN, 
farming. The British Fruit Growers’ Assoua- was 32,684,399 acres These figures compared 
tion has recently been formed, foi the purpose with tne returns of ’87 show an increase in 
of promoting fruit cultuie on an extensive land under cultivation of about 69,095 acres, the 
scale, and this industry has been furthei respective additions in each division being 
encouiagcd by the Royal Horticultural Society, about 42,400 acres tor England, 10,247 acres lor 
who hold pcngdical Apple and Pear Conferences Wales, and over 16,400 aci es for Scotland. Not- 
and Exhibitions. The last of these was held at withstanding the depression in agriculture so 
the Society’s Gai dens at Chiswick Mi the thud fi equentlv noticed in the reports of collecting 
week of October last. In many cases a generous ofiiccis, theicare 111 certain localities, such as 
effort has been made on the part of landlords to parts of the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dur- 
assist the tenant by a 1 eduction of rent from 10 nam, Lancaster, and the North Riding of Yoik- 
to 20 per cent. ; but an unusually large number shire in England, and others in Wales and 
of farms m the kingdom are, and have been for Scotland, several instances of land newly 
the past two or three years, empty, or ai e being 1 eclaimed and brought under cultivation since 
cultivated by the landlords. The varied char- *86. The total quantity ol land returned under 
acter ol the climate in the kingdom has much wheat last ycai was 2,564,237 acies, or 246,900 
to do with the particular system of agricul- acres (equal to 10 6 per cent.) more than in ’87. 
ture pursued in any district. In the eastern The area under barley m ’88 was 2,085,561 acres, 
counties, which comprise the comparatively oronly 405 ovci *87. Oats were sown on 2,882,200 
dry and sunny distucls of the countiy, the acies, or a decrease of 205,700 acres, or 6*7 per 
cultivation of wheat and barley largely pre- cent.; but it is woi thy of note that they covered 
vails; while in the humid climate ofthe western a larger breadth last year than has ever been 
counties, dairy farming, stock biecdmg and returned under this crop. The acreage under 
rearing, and loot-gi owing, are the dominant rye show's an increase of 20,000 acres. Beans, 
features of agricultuie pursued. The hunud compaicd with ’87, decreased by 31,600 acres, 
climate of Ireland lends itself very suitably to while pease increased by 11,900 acres. Alto- 
the rearing ol cattle and to dairy fanning {q v.). gether the total area under cereals in Great 
In the uplands and hilly disti lets sheep fanning Bntam in ’88 is thus brought up to 8,187,700 
with a little coin growing is generally cai ned acres, or 41,800 in excess of ’87. Ofthe area 
on. In colonies where the area under cul- undei green crops m Great Britain m ’88, potatoes 
tivation is vast compared with the population, were planted on 590,160 acres, an addition over 
and where, too, the land is cheap, the payment the quantity of land so returned in *87 of 30,508 
of rent the exception, not the rule, and almost acies. Turnips and swedes declined. They 
every owner the cultivatoi of his own land, one were returned as grown on 1,944,178 acres, 
of their most important industries consists in compared with 1,972,287 acres in 07, a decrease 
the sending of their agricultural products to the of 28,109 acres. Mangolds increased by 1,095 
British maiket. The general consumer is thus acres ; and cabbage, kokl-rabi, and rape increased 
benefited, though the home farmer has to be by 5,741 acres ; while vetches, and other green 
satisfied with a smaller price than that obtained ciops unenumerated, together decreased by 
before for his pi oduce. The United States, 2,000 acres. The total area of green crops was 
Russia, British India, and Australia, and thus 3,471,861 acres, an increase of nearly 8,200 
other countries send to Britain annually over acres from the figures of the preceding year. 
£40,000,000 sterling worth of wheat and wheaten Flax was grown on 2,200 acres, a decrease of 
Hour, other grains and meals ; £6,149,066 worth 1,500 acres. Hops decreased last year, as com- 
of live cattle, sheep and pigs, were imported pared with '87, by 5,215 acres, nearly 3,600 acres 
in 1887, the larger number ol which came from of this quantity being m the county of Kent, 
the United States, Canada, Denmark, Holland, where much of the land has not yet, it appears, 
and Germany; £14,350,234 worth of fresh- been otherwise utilised. The collectors state 
preserved and salted meat of all kinds were that hop plants on important quantities of land 
imported from Australia, Canada, the United both in Kent and Sussex hitherto so occupied 
States and other countries ; £3,080,561 worth have been grubbed up in consequence 01 the 
of eggs came principally from trance, Belgium, unremunerative character of this crop, from 
and Germany ; while nearly two-thirds of the the prevailing low prices due to foreign coin- 
foreign supply of butter, including butterine, petition. Bare fallow m Great Britain decreased 
amounting in value to £11,886,717, was sent in much greater measure than has been usual. 
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Ajuda. A Portuguese trade-port on the Slave Cambridge University Corps, of the Middlesex 
Coast, Guinea. Civil Service Corps of Rifle Volunteers, of the 

Albanl. Madam e, the vocalist, whote name 3rd Batt.Gordon Highlanders, and of the Suther- 

S rior to her marriage with Mr. Ernest Gye was land Highland Rifle Volunteers, hon. capt. of 
Imma la Jeunesse, was b. in Montreal. No the Royal Naval Reserve, field-marshal in the 
pnma donna has a more extensive repertoire, German armj% and col. of the Blilcher Hussars 
and her fame is as great on the oratorio plat- (’83). Admitted to the Middle Temple, called to 
form as on the lyric stage. She studied under the bar and to the bench of that Society (October 
Duprez in Pans, and under Lamperti in Milan. 3 i st, ’61). Educated at Christ Church, Oxford 
She made a successful debut at Messina in (D C.L. ’68), and at Tnn. Coll., Camb. (LL.DOi 
1870, and subsequently sang in other Italian and Edinburgh Univ. (LL.D.); also LL.D. 
theatres, coming to the Covent Gaiden Opera Dublin (’ 68 ), and Calcutta (’74) He sub- 
House in 1872 Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and sequently travelled in the Holy Land and also 
“Tannhauser” owe much of the favour they visited the United States and Canada. H.R.H. 
have received in this country to her intellectual is an Elder Brother of Trinity House ; also 
and refined impersonation of the heioines Grand Master of the United Grand Lodge of 
Madame Albani has been connected with all Freemasons of England (’74) 5 President of the 
the more important cantatas and oratoi 10s Society of Arts and of St. Bartholomew’s H Os- 
brought forward of late years. She has sung pital ; Fellow of the Linnaean Society (’86). 
in Pans, in Berlin, and othei Continental cities, His Royal Highness was b. at Buckingham 
and throughout the United States In ’88 she Palace, November 9th, 1841; created Pnnce of 
sang 111 the series of Italian Operas pel formed Wales and Earl of Chester, by patent under 
at Covent Gardtn, undet the dneition of Mr. the Great Seal, December 4th, ; baptised 
Augustus Hams, and at the Handel Festival, at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
Mde. A. is at piesent contemplating a tour 111 January 25th, ’42; mamed there (March 10th, 
Canada 63) 11 R.H the Pnncess Alexandra Caro- 

A T han la A wild and mountainous province line Maty Charlotte Louisa Julia, eldest dau. 
of Turkey, renowned for the warlike qualities of Christian IX , King of ^Denmark, and cele- 
of its inhabitants. It is in a senu-indi pi ndont biatcd his silver wedding, ’88. In the winter 
state. After the treaty of Bt tlin an Albanian of ’71 he was attacked with typhoid fever, 
League was formed, with the connivance of the which it was feared would prove fatal, but after 
Porte, to resist the cession of any part of the seveial weeks’ piostiation he recovered, and 
country, either to Austria or Montenegro, in on Feb. 27th, ’72, he attended a public thanks- 
1878. In April 1880 the League revolted against giving in St raul’ a Cathedral. He visited India 
Turkey, but was defeated, and reduced to (77)> and in company with the Princess also 
nominal submission, in May 1881. Renewed made a tour through Ireland (’85), where he 
revolts took place about June 1883, and 111 met with a cordial reception. His Royal High- 
November an application was made to the ness evinced an active interest m the promotion 
Powers for annexation to Greece, which, and success of the late series of Exhibitions 
however, came to nothing. During the year held at South Kensington, and in the face of 
’88 much irritation was caused m Bulgaria and much opposition succeeded in establishing the 
Austria-Hungary by the continued raids over Imperial Institute (q v.), the foundation stone of 
the borders Many outrages were committed which was laid by her Majesty m July ’87. 
by the Mindites against other tribes. The II. R.H., accompanied by the Princess, opened 
excited state of the Albanians with respect to the Glasgow Exhibition on May 8th, ’88, and 
Montenegro caused the Porte (Sept.) to send during the year also paid several visits to the 
Dervish Pallia on a special mission to pacify Continent, viz , to San Remo during the illness 
the border hostilities, and take vigorous mill- of the late Emperor Frederick ; to Stolpe, m 
tary measures to suppress brigandage Pomerania, to sec Ins regiment the Blticher 

Albany, Duchess Of. Daughter of the Prince Hussars, to Berlin on the occasion of the 
and Princess of Waldeck-Pvrmont; b. Feb 17th, marriage of Prince Henry, and of the funerals 
1861. She married H.R.H. Prince Leopold of of the Emperois William I. and Frederick III. ; 
England, Duke of Albany, April 27th, ’82, and and subsequently visited Vienna and Paris, 
became a widow by his suaden death ('84). Albert Medal, The, was instituted in 1866 
In ’88 the Princess lost her mother, the Prin- and extended in ’67 and *77> for the purpose of 
cess of Waldeck-Pyrmont. rewarding acts of heroism performed by 

Alberta. Named after Princess Louise, civilians at sea or on land. The lecipients of 
Marchioness of Lome. A district of the North- the decoration belong to one of two classes. 
West Territories, and a futuie province of the The first class are awarded a decoration con- 
Dominion of Canada. Lies noi tli of the United sisting of a gold oval-shaped badge bearing the 
States boundary, and extends from Assiniboia woids on a garter “ For Gallantry in Saving 
and Saskatchewan to the Rocky Mountains. Life at Sea,” or “on Land,” as the case may be. 
Area 106,500 sq. m. Capital, Calgary Members of the second class whose act of 

Albert Edward, H K.H. Prince Of Wales, bravery, though meritorious, has not been so 
Prince of the United Kingdom of Great Britain striking, receive a bronze badge with the same 
and Ireland, Prince of Wales, Duke of Saxony, inscription. 

Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Great Albert Victor, Prince, eldest son of the 
Steward of Scotland, Duke of Cornwall and Prince and Pnncess of Wales, wasb. Jan. 8th, 
Rothsay, Earl of Chester, Carnck, and Dublin, 1864, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Baron Renfrew, and Lord of the Isles, K.G., Camb., and Univ. of Heidelberg. Previous to 
K.T., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C M.G., P.C. his entering as an undergraduate, however, he 
Personal A. D.C to Her Majesty, a field-marshal had passed two years as a naval cadet on board 
of the forces, col.-in-chief of 1st Life Guards, the Britannia , and in ’79 started with his 
and Life Guards, and Royal Horse Guards, col. brother Prince George of Wales on a voyage 
xoth Hussars, capt.-genl. of the Hon. Artillery round the world m the Bacchante. He returned 
Company, hon. col. of the Oxford and of the to England in ’82. The diary of this voyage 
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kept by the young princes teas edited by the donment of the match was, it is believed, the 
Rev. J, N. Dalton, their governor, and pub- objection of the Czar. 

lished by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. (’85). On Alfred Alexander William Ernest Al- 
leaving the university Prince Albert Victor bert, HTR.H., Prince, 1st Duke of Edinburgh, 
proceeded to Aldershot to prepare for the (creat. 1866), P.C., K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.S.I., 
army. H.R.H. was invested with the Order G.C.M.G., was b. 1844 ; second son of the 
of tne Garter in *83. In company with his Queen. Mar. (1874) the Grand Duchess Mane 
brother he visited Ireland ’87. Created hon. Alexandrovna, dau of the late Alexander II. 
LL.D. of Cambridge, ’88. H.R.H. visited Man- of Russia Entered the Royal Navy (1858) ; 
Chester m the autumn of last year. Admiral in command of the Mediterranean 

Alcester, Frederick Beauchamp Paget Squadron (1886) Is Master of the Trinity 
Seymour, 1st Baron (creat. 1882), son of the House, and heir presumptive to the Duchy of 
late Sir Horace Beauchamp Seymoui , M.P., Saxe Coburg ana Gotha. In ’88 H R.H., in 
was b. 1821. He entered the Royal Navy command of the Meditcnancan Squadron, 
(1834), promoted to Vice-Adm. (1876) and Adm. visited some of the chief continental capitals. 
(1882); was private secretary to First Loid In June he was pi omoted to the honorary rank 
of the Admiralty (1868-70), and a Lord of of a General of Infantry in the German army, 
the Admiralty (1872-4 and 1883-5) * served and was invested with the Order of the Golden 
m Burmese 'war (1852-3) ; commanded the Fleece by the Queen-Regent of Spain on the 
Meteor floating battery in the Black Sea occasion of his visit to Madrid. 

(1855-6), and the naval brigade landed lor AlgSB, Edible, and Inedible, including the 

service m New Zealand (1860-61), where he edible carageen moss : see ed. ’86. 
was severely wounded; was Commander-in- Algeria. One of the Barbary States of North 
chief in the Mediterranean (1880-83), com- Africa, now a French piovince. Area 256,538 
manded the naval foi ccs in Egyptian campaign sq.m ; pop. 3,867,000 (1888). It is divided into 
(1882), and was raised to the peerage for his the three civil divisions of Oran, Constantine, and 
services in the same \ ear Algiers— capital cities of same names, — and 

Aldemey. One of the Channel Islands (q.v ). subdivided into twelve arrondissAients, send- 
Alexander III., Emperor and Autocrat Of lug deputies to the National Assembly; also 
all the KUSSias, b. March 10th, 1845. On the the Sahai an borders, divided into three military 
death of his bi other the Grand-Duke Nicholas, territories. Like Morocco (q v ), the country 
who died at Nice (’65), he became heir- possesses three natuial divisions— the coastal 
apparent, and ascended the throne after the region, the steppes, and the Saharan tracts, 
assassination of his fathei the EmpeiorAlex- In 1882 was annexed the district of M‘Zab, 
ander II. 111 ’81. He married (’66) Mana estimated as containing 38,600 sq. miles, and 
Dagmar, daughter of the King of Denmark, pop. 50,000. Later came the invasion of Turns 
sister to the Princess of Wales and the King (q v ). Coast rockbound, with coral and sponge 
of Greece. Though the Tzar seldom appeals fishenes The only considerable river is tne 
in public in Russia, he has paid several visits Shellif, 370 miles . it runs parallel to coast, and 
to other parts of Europe since his accession flows into the sea at Mostaganem. Climate agree- 
In Novembei ,’87, he made a public entrance into able and very salubrious. There is a gigantic 
Berlin on the occasion of his visit to the and verdant vegetation in parts, forests, lofty 
Emperor William I. His Majesty received the mountains, broad plateaux, smiling valleys, 
Emperor William II. at Peterhof, in July, ’88. sandy desert with fertile oases, borne years a 
In September he paid a visit to SoutliernRussia, plague of locusts. Brackish lakes and marshes 
and was present at the military manoeuvres, abound. Some have been drained, and Aus- 
held on an extensive scale at Elizabethgrad tralian blue-gums planted, thus rendering 
In October the Tzar with his family narrowly unhealthy tracts habitable. There arc 1,282 
escaped death by a railway accident on the miles of railway. Imports (’86), ,£9,690,970 ; 
Transcaspian Railway (<7 v ). exports £7,290,204, consisting of esparto and 

Alexander, Prince Of Battenberg, and halfagi ass, barley, wine, oil, tobacco, wool, iron 
ex-Pnnce of Bulgaria, is the son ol Prince and zinc ores, etc. The French foroes main- 
Alcxander of Hesse and Princess Julia of tamed in Algeria consist of an army corps 
Battenberg, and was b. 1857. Bung closely numbering 53,306 men. In this are three regi- 
related to the Russian Imperial family through ments of Turcos and three of Spahis, which 
his aunt, the late Empress Mane, wife of the are recruited among the natives. There are 
late Czar Alexander 11 ., the young Punce of also several French regiments of Chasseurs 
Battenberg entered the Russian army and d’Afrique, andZouavesAlgenens, andaForeign 
served with it m the Russo- Turkish war Legion. I he cost of the colony to France has 
(1877-78). After the war he joined the German always been far greater than its revenues. In 
army as an officer of the Prussian regiment ’87, revenue, £1,749,372 ; expenditure, civil and 
of the Garde du Corps. Elected by the military, £4,813,610. Inhabitants are French and 
unanimous vote of the National Sobranje, be European settlers, about 250,000; a few Jews; 
entered upon his new duties July 1879 The about 500,000 Berbers or Kabyles; and the 
history of the Prince from that time until lus remainder Bedouin Arabs, of nomadic habits, 
abdication and departure from Sofia (Sept, pth, Till 1830 it was a nest of slave-trading 
1886) is chiefly a history of Bulgaria. Prince corsairs, ruled by deys, when their power 
A. received the investiture of K.C.B. by Her was broken and French military occupation 
Majesty on his visit to this country. His pro- began. The French became actual masters 
posed betrothal to the Princess Victoria, the eldest of the whole country in 1847, after the 
sister of the present German Emperor, though defeat and surrender of the famous Arab chief, 
understood to have been personally favoured Abd-el-Xader, who died recently. In ’71 
by the late Emperor Frederick and tfie Empress French military rule gave place to civil 
Victoria, was opposed by Prince Bismarck for government. Since then Algeria has been the 
political reasons, and consequently was not most important of the French dependencies, 
formally sanctioned. The reason for the aban- It has great forest and mineral wealth, and 
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must ultimately attract abundance of capital. 
The woods are chiefly of oak, cedar, and pine. 
Iron of good quality is abundant ; lead, copper, 
zinc, antimony, and mercury are wiflely dis- 
tributed: but coal is wanting. The French 
have paid great attention to drainage, irrigation, 
and the sinking of artesian wells ; the climate, 
which was formerly very deadly to Europeans, 
is now agreeable and salubrious ; and every- 
where agricultural and commercial companies 
are being formed. Esparto and halfa grass, 
used in making paper, are exported in great 
quantities to England ; wheat and potatoes are 
largely grown ; vineyards are rapidly extend- 
ing ; and the cultivation of tobacco is wide- 
spread. Cotton is also grown. The progress 
of Algeria under the French has done much to 
remove the reproach from that nation that they 
are not fittea ior the work of colonisation. 
In '88 (June) a vast swarm oflocusts completely 
devastated the valley of Guelma, in the pro- 
vince of Constantine, causing great destruc- 
tion and suffering. It was stated (July) that a 
lottery loan of six million francs was to be 
raised in Paris to aid the sufferers. During 
the year (May) the King of Sweden paid an un- 
official visit to Algieis. For Governor-General, 
etc. ; see DiAomatic. Consult Gaffarel’s “L’Al- 
gdne,” Playfair’s “Handbook of Algeria and 
Tunis,” Seguin’s “Walks in Algeria,” Tchi- 
hatcheff’s “ L’Algene et Tunis,” Norman’s 
" Colonial France,” etc 
Aliens. According to English law every 
person born beyond the limits of the Queen s 
dominions, whose father or paternal grand- 
father was not a natural-born subject, is an 
alien. Such a person owes allegiance to the 

S lueen so long as he resides within her 
ominions, but no longer. His status was 
formerly very different from that of a natural- 
born subject. He could neither inherit nor 
transmit real property; and if he purchased 
any the Crown thereupon became entitled to 
it. By the Naturalisation Aot ’70 aliens were 
empowered to take, acquire and dispose of 
property of every kind in the same manner 
as if they were natural-born subjects. But this 
Act does not qualify an alien for any office or 
franchise, or for any privilege or right of a 
British subject not thereby expressly given to 
him. Thus, it does not enable him to become 
the owner of a British ship. An alien may 
cease to be such either by denisation or by 
naturalisation. Denisation is by royal lettcrs- 
patent, but does not enable the deni sen to sit 
in the privy council or in either house of 
parliament, or to hold any office of trust, or to 
receive any grant of lands from the Crown. 
Naturalisation is either by Act of Parliament or 
by certificate of a secretary of state. An alien 
who has resided m the United Kingdom or 
been in the service of the Crown for not less 
than five years, and intends when naturalised 
to continue his residence or service, may apply 
for a certificate to any secretary of state, who 
will grant it upon receiving proper evidence 
in support of the application. Naturalisation 
entitles an alien to all the rights and privi- 
leges of a British subject. A British subject 
not under any disability, and residing in 
any foreign state, who snail have voluntarily 
become naturalised in such a state, thereby 
becomes an alien as regards Great Britain. 
Any person born of a British father but out of 
the British dominions, or any person born 
within those dominions, but who at the time 


of his birth became under the law of any foreign 
state its subject, may make a declaration of 
alienage and so cease to be a British subject. 

Alikhanoff. A Russian officer who gained 
great notoriety in the spring of 1885 by assisting 
General Komaroff to annex territory on the 
Afghan frontier. See ed. ’88. 

Alison, Lieut.- General Sir Archibald, 
K C.B., 2nd Bart., was b. at Edinburgh (1826). 
Entered the army m 1846, served throughout 
the Crimean war, was present at the siege 
and fall of Sebastopol. Military Secretary to 
Loid Clyde during the Indian Mutiny (1857-58). 
Nominated second in command and Brigadier- 
General of the European Brigade on the Gold 
Coast in the Ashantee Expedition (1873-74). 
Deputy Adjutant-General m Ireland (1874-77) ; 
Deputy Quartermaster-Genei al (Intelligence 
Department) at the Horse Guards (1878-82). 
Commanded the Highland Brigade of the 
expeditionary force to Egypt at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir (1882), and remained in command 
of the British army of occupation of 12,000 men 
until May 1883, in which year he was appointed 
to the command of the troops at Aldershot. 

Alkali, etc., Works Regulation Act 1881. 

See ed. '88. 

Allegiance IS the tie which binds the citizen 
to his sovereign or country. The common law 
of this count! y denies the right of a subject to 
thi ow off his allegiance at will. It is unlikely, 
however, that in these days, under ordinary 
conditions, persons will ever be treated as 
criminal for having assumed allegiance to a 
new country or state, even if they should be 
taken in arms against their native country. By 
the process of naturalisation an alien (g.v.) may 
be admitted to citizenship. Prince Henry of 
Battenberg was so admitted, and the ex-Lord 
Mayor of London was formerly an alien. 

Allen, Grant, authoi of “Physiological 
Aesthetics,” “ Colin Clout’s Calendar,” “vig- 
nettes from Nature,” “The Evolutionist at 
Large,” “Chailes Darwin,” “Babylon,” “For 
Mamie’s Sake,” and many articles in the leading 
magazines, was b. at Kingston, Canada, ’48. 
Educated at Merton College, Oxford. He is 
considered one of the best scientific authors 
of the day, espcciall/with regard to his works, 
on the Darwinian theory. His latest works are 
a philosophical novel, “The Devil’s Die,” and 
“ This Mortal Coil ” (’88). Mr. A. also contributed 
to the Pall Malt Gazette a characteristic story, 
entitled “Dr. Palliser’s Patient.” 

Alliance Israelite. See Jews. 

Alliance, The United Kingdom, for the 
“total and immediate legislative suppression 
of the traffic in intoxicating liquors as bever- 
ages,” was formed in Manchester, Tune xst, 
1853. (For history of U. K. A. see ed. ’87.) A 
body of agents is appointed, with centres of 
operation in all parts of the kingdom. Besides 
its efforts to secure its own object — prohibition 
of the liquor traffic by popular consent — it has 
vigorously supported the Local Option measures 
of Sir W. Lawson, and it has also given 
friendly assistance to kindred societies, and 
has circulated a large body of literature bearing 
on all branches of the temperance question. It 
has received the countenance -of many distin- 
guished men, including the late Lord Brougham, 
Bishop Temple, Cardinal Manning, Archdeacon 
Farrar, etc. Annual reoeipta, about £12,000. 
President, Sir Wilfred Lawson, M.P. ; Hon. 

I Seo., Mr. S. Pope, Q.C. ; Genii See., Mr. James 
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Whyte; Consulting Seo., Mr. T. H. Barker; 
Editor of Organ, Alliance News, Mr. H. S. 
Sutton. Offioes: 44, John Dalton St., Manchester, 
and 15, Great George St., Westminster, S.W. 

Allman, George James, M.D., ll.d., F.r.s., 
and member of various foreign societies, b. at 
Cork (1812). Educated at the Belfast Academy. 
Graduated in Arts and Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Appointed to the Regius 
Professorship of Botany in Dublin University 
(1844-55), Regius Professorship of Natural His- 
tory m the University of Edinburgh (1855-70). 
His chief scientific labouis have been among 
the lower orders of the animal kingdom For 
his researches in this department of Biology 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh awarded him 
(1872) the Bnsbane prize; he received the Royal 
medal from the Royal Society of London (1873), 
and the Cunningham Gold medal fiom the 
Royal Irish Academy (1878). On the completion 
of the exploring voyage of the Challenger , 
the large collection of Hydroida made during 
that expedition was assigned to him for de- 
termination and description, he having per- 
formed a similar service in connection with the 
exploration of the Gulf Stream under the 
directions of the United States Government. 
He was President of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 1879, in 
which year the Association met at Sheffield 

Allon, Rev H., D I)., Congiegational minis- 
ter, was b. 1818, at Welton, Yorks. Educated 
at the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at 
Cheshunt. Minister of Union Chapel, Isling- 
ton (1843) as co-pastor with Rev T. Lewis ; 
sole charge 1852. Chairman Congregational 
Union 1864-65, re-elected 1881 ; D.D. Yale (1871), 
St. Andrew’s (1885). Dr Allon is also an author, 
and has published amongst other works 
“Memoirs of the Rev. J. Sherman,” “The 
Vision of God,” and edited a posthumous 
volume of the sermons of the late Rev. l)t. 
Bmney. Dr. Allon has been mstiumcntal m 
greatly improving the psalmody of the Congre- 
gational Church, his work “ The Congregational 
Psalmist” being used in many of the principal 
churches. Was also for many years editor of 
the British Quarterly Review. 

Allotments Act ’87. A lengthy and im- 
portant measure, which enacts that, on a 
representation m writing by any six registered 
parliamentary electors 01 latepayers, the sani- 
tary authority, if they are of opinion that 
allotments for the labouring population cannot 
be obtained on reasonable rent and conditions 
by voluntary arrangement, shall, by purchase 01 
hire, acquire sufficient suitable Jana and Jet it 
out in allotments ; or if they are unable to 
obtain land by purchase or hire, they may 
petition the county authority, which may make 
a provisional order authorising the purchase 
compulsorily, such order to be laid before 
Parliament in a bill introduced by the Local 
Goverrfment Board. The sanitary authority 
may improve and adapt land acquired by them 
for allotments, and make regulations, and 
appoint allotment managers, or these may be 
elected. One person shall not hold an allot- 
ment exceeding one acre, an allotment shall 
not be sublet, and no building other than a 
tool-house, shed, greenhouse, fowl-house, or 
pigstye is to be erected thereupon. Power 
is given to make a scheme for provision of 
common pasture. Consult “A Treatise with 
Suggestions for the Utilisation of the Allot- 
ments Act *87.” 


Allotments and Cottage Gardens, Com- 
pensation for Crops Act, ’87, enacts that 
upon the determination of a tenancy the occu- 
pier oran allotment or cottage garden shall be 
entitled to obtain from the landlord compensa- 
tion in money for crops, including fruit growing 
upon the holding in the ordinary course of 
cultivation, and foi fruit trees and lruit bushes 
growing thereon, which have been planted by 
the tenant with the previous consent in writing 
of the landlord ; for labour expended upon and 
for manure applied to the holding since the 
taking of the last crop therefrom m anticipation 
of a future crop ; and for drains and for any 
outbuildings, pigsties, fowl-houses or other 
structural improvements made by the tenant 
with the written consent of his landlord. 
There is to be a deduction from compensation 
on account of rent or breach of contract ; and 
compensation, if not agreed upon, is to be 
settled by an arbitrator, to be appointed, if the 
parties do not jointly appoint him, by the 
justices of the peace. 

Alma-Tadema, Lawrence, R.A., was b. at 
Donryp, m the Netherlands, 1836. Originally 
intended for one of the learned professions, he 
devoted himself very largely to the study of 
ancient classical writers ; and in 1852 entered 
the Antwerp Academy as a student. Subse- 
quently he assisted Baron Henry Leys in 
painting scveial of his large pictures, and 
finally came to London, wheie, in 1873, he 
obtained letters of demsation, having resolved 
to leside peimanently in this country. Since 
then he has delighted the art-world with his 
productions, m regard to the majoiity of which 
he has x mt to excellent use his early classical 
training Honours of all kinds have been 
showered upon Mr. Alma-Tadema. Liteially 
overwhelmed with the knighthoods of various 
countries, he was elected R.A. (1879), and 
London concspondcnt in the painting section 
ol the Fiench Academy of Fine Aits. Mr. 
Alma-Tadema married in 1871 Miss Laura Epps, 
hersell an accomplished artist, who has ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy and elsewhere. 
His contribution to last year s Academy exhi- 
bition <onsisted of an important work, “ The 
Roses of Heliogabalus,” while to the NewGallery 
he sent a portrait of Lady Thompson, and 
“ Venus and Mars.” 

Altkatholiken. See Old Catholics. 

Al uminium - The manufacture of this metal 
and its alloys has during the past year entered 
upon a phase of great commercial importance. 
It is now an industiy which is likely to con- 
siderably influence certain of the trades of this 
country We propose to briefly describe two 
valuable systems leccntly introduced for the 
manufaclme of pure aluminium and alloys of 
aluminium— viz., the Castner process ana the 
Cowles process. The first-named is the outcome 
of experiments begun some years ago by Mr. 
H. V. Castner, in New York. He is now the 
managing director of the Aluminium Company, 
Limited, which has erected new works at 
Oldbury, near Birmingham, to carry out Mr. 
Castner’s processes on a commercial scale. 
By adopting his invention the manufacture is 
now conducted with such increased economy 
that aluminium can be used for a great many 
industrial purposes hitherto impracticable. 
The processes employed at Oldbury are the 
manufacture of sodium, of a double chloride of 
l sodium and aluminium, and the manufacture 
) of aluminium. There are three stages in the 
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production of the metal . (1) the manufacture of 
sodium or potassium: (2) the preparation of 
the double chloride of sodium and aluminium, 
which is completed in fire-clay retorts, a stream 
of chlorine being passed through m the last 
stage from a gas holder capable of holding 
4,000 cubic feet ; (3) the manufacture of alumi- 
nium, which consists in the fusion together of 
metallic sodium or potassium and the double 
(hlonde of aluminium and sodium just spoken 
of. An interesting fact is that hydrochloric 
acid, for the production ol the double chloude, 
is got directly from ncighbounng glass-woiks, 
and the carbonate of soda resulting fiom the 
opci ation producing sodium is conveyed simi- 
larly to the glass woiks for use there. To 
manufactuie aluminium has hitheito cost be- 
tween 30 s and 40s per lb. Ihc company at 
Birmingham state then ability to pioduce it at 
15s. The Cowles aluminium prooess is also a 
new and specially successful one. It is for the 
manufacture of aluminium alloys, and is earned 
out by the Cowles Syndicate Company, at 
Milton, near Stoke-on-Trent The inventors 
are Messrs. Eugene H. and Alfred H Cowles, 
who developed the piocess as a result of cei- 
tain investigations, not, however, designed 
originally for the manufacture of the alloys in 
question. The story of their efforts furnishes 
an interesting illustration of how new fields of 
commercial activity ai c opent d out fhei e are 
three stages lieie too (1) the reduction of the 
aluminious 01 c , (2; the picliminaiy icfinmg of 
the alloy; (3) preparing the materials lor the 
electric furnace, and removing certain veaste 
products. Of these the process for reducing 
the ore in the electric furnace is the moM; im- 
portant. The Cowles electric process claims 
for itself the production of aluminium alloys at 
a cheaper rate than by any other system. 

Amadeus, Prince, Duke of Aosta, cx-Kmg 
of Spain, brother of King Hunibeit of Italy, 
b. ’45. Elected King of Spam by the Coites in 
’70 by 191 votes to 120. He landed at Carthagena 
on Dec. 30th, the same day that Maishal Pi ini, 
who had formerly offered him the ciown alter 
the Revo.ution ol ’08, died fiom the wounds 
1 eceived at the hands of ail assassin. King A ’s 
position soon became one of gieat difficulty, 
and on Eeb. nth, ’73, he announced to the 
Cortes his intention to abdicate He married 
in ’67 Princess Mary, daughter of Prince 
Charles Emmanuel del Pozzo della Cisterna, 
who d. Nov. 7th, ’76, and in September, '88 the 
Prinoess Letitia, daughter of Pnnce Napoleon 
and Princess Clothilde, and sister of Prince 
Victor Napoleon, the head of the Buonapartist 
Party. 

Amatongaland An independent native 
state of South Africa Area about 4,000 sq. m 
Lies N. of Zululand, and extends to Delagoa 
Bay; has on W Swaziland and Transvaal, on 
E. the sea. The Amatonga people are of Zulu 
race, and are governed b> a Queen, under 
whom are 17 chiefs of districts. The Portu- 
guese on the north and the Boers on the 
west have lately threatened aggressions on this 
country, the latter especially desiring to obtain 
a road through it to the sea. The Queen 
despatched, at the end of ’87, a deputation to 
England, praying for such British protection as 
might insure the integrity of Amatongaland 
against both Portuguese and Boers. In ’88 an 
official despatch (Lisbon, March 5th) announced 
that the Queen of A. had recognised the 
sovereignty of Portugal over that part of 


her territory comprised within the southern 
boundaries assigned to Portugal by the Mac- 
Mahon award. 

Ambassadors are diplomatic agents resident 
in foreign states, and representing by virtue 
of their Letters of Credence their own states. 
They are of three kinds, varying with the 
nature of their commissions * Ambassadors 
proper, Envoys and Plenipotentiaries, and 
Charges d’ Affaires. They, together with their 
seivants, enjoy certain privileges — viz., exemp- 
tion fiom piocess and airest, and from taxation 
— whith attach to oidinary foreign residents. 
An ambassador has also the right of audience of 
the sovereign power to which he is acci edited. 
On the death of either of the sovereigns 
between -whom he negotiates, his commission 
lapses, but may be renewed. For list of 
Ambassadors see Diplomatic. 

Ambulance Association, St. John’s. Presi- 
dent H.R H. Prince of Wales, KG. Estab- 
lished in 1877, by the Duke of Manchester, 
and the Chapter of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, for the purpose of disseminating 
general information as to the preliminary treat- 
ment of the sick and injured among all classes 
of society. A course of instruction is given to 
students Those who pass the examination 
receive a cci tifieatc of pi ofieiency. Women who 
have passt d the fiist examination are allowed 
to attend a second com sc 011 home nursing and 
hygiene Upwards of 132,000 cei tificates have 
been awaided to pci sons of both sexes. An 
Invalid Transport Corps has also been formed. 
The woi k has been extended to the East and 
Wt st Indies Canada, China, Australia, New 
Zealand, and different parts of Europe and 
Africa Chief Secretary, Major Sir Herbert C. 
Perrott, Bait. Office, St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 
well, London, E C. 

Amelineau, Prof. E. See Egyptology. 
American Political Parties. The two chief 
political divisions in the U.S. are the Democratic 
and Republican parties. The Democratic party, 
by the election of President Cleveland m July 
’84, came into national power for the first time 
suite ’6o, and numbers between 160 and 170 
in the outgoing House of Repicsentatives, 
which consists of 32*5 members Its long ex- 
clusion from control w T as chiefly due to the sur- 
vival of war prejudices in the North, which was 
as solidh Republican as the South was Demo- 
cratic. When the Dcmociats attained power 
in ’84, it was on the question of administrative 
reform. Never entirely cohesive, the Democrats 
were most nearly united on the question of 
reducing the tariff, although they studiously 
avoided making this an issue, and would pro- 
bably have continued to do so had President 
Cleveland not forced the hand of his party on 
this question in his message to Congress m 
December ’87. As a resuit the presidential 
election, which took place on November 6th, 
’88, was fought chiefly on the tariff question, 
although many minor issues were mixed up 
with it. President Cleveland was re-nominated 
by his party at the Convention held at St. Louis 
in June, ’88, as the Democratic candidate, with 
Mr. Allen G Thurman as vice-president ; the 
Republican candidate for the presidency, selected 
at the Chicago Convention held in the same 
month, being General Benjamin Harrison (q.v,), 
and for the vice-presidency Mr. Levi P. Morton. 
Mr. James G. Blaine, who opposed President 
Cleveland in ’84, refused to allow himself 
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to be nominated. The result of the election Amsterdam and Zuyder Zee Canal. In 
was a severe defeat for the Democratic party, Match ’88, it was reported that the Zuyder Zee 
General Harrison being elected by 233 votes, Union* which was formed m *87, had raised a 
against 168 given to President Cleveland. As further loan of 90,000 gulden in order to 
had been anticipated, the struggle was greatest examine the plans of a Dutch engineer, who 
in New York State, which, after a keen contest, proposed to connect with two dams the provinoe 
the Republicans succeeded in wresting from of North Holland with the North Coast of the 
the Democrats by a majority of some 9,000 out provmces of Friesland and Groningen, pumping 
of a poll of considerably over a million The out the sea, lefilling the space with earth, 
only two Northern states in which the Democrats but leaving a small lake which will receive its 
were successful were Connecticut and New Jer- water fiom the river Yssel, and be connected 
sey. The following shows the vote by states, to the town of Amsterdam by a deep and wide 
and the polling strength of each State:— Re- canal, and to the NoithSea by sluices. It is 
publicans: California 8, Colorado 3, Illinois 22, interesting to add that if successful the project 
Indiana 15, Iowa 13, Kansas 9, Maine 6, would increase the Dutch provmces to twelve 
Massachusetts 14, Michigan 13, Minnesota 7, innumbet. 

Nebraska 5, Nevada 3, New Hampshire 4, New Amyl Nitrite, an anaesthetic produced by 
York 36, Ohio 23, Oregon 3, Pennsylvania 30, acting upon purified amylic alcohol with nitric 
Rhode Island 4> Vermont 4, Wisconsin 11 ; acid. See ed. ’86. 

total 233. Democrats: Arkansas 7, Alabama 10, Anarchism. A Socialist heiesy which claims 
Connecticut 6, Delawaie 3, Florida 4, Geoigia 12, a descent, though somewhat remote, from 
Kentucky 13, Louisiana 8, Maryland 8, Missis- Proudhon, but whose earliest and most pro- 
sippi 9, Missouri 16, New Jersey 9, Noith mment exponent in its present foim was the 
Carolina 11, South Carolina g, Tennessee 12, late Di. Bakoumn. The Anarchist takes his 
Texas 13, Vnginia 12, West Virginia 6: total stand upon the abstract idea of “freedom." 
168. The Republican party, therefore, reassumes See ed 88 Chief organa: La Revolte, 140, Rue 
power m March of the present year, when Moufletaid, Paris; Die Frnhed (Joh. Most), 
President Cleveland's term of office expires New York ; The A narchtst, London ; Freedom, 
The party is committed to the maintenance of London, etc. 

the existing protective tariff, which is its chief Ancient Lights. See ed. ’88, and oonsult 
rallying-point. It lias a stiength in the piesenl “ Gale on Easements.” 

House of Representatives of some 150, which Ancient Monuments Protection Act 1882. 
will probably be increased in that which is See ed. '88 

about to succeed it, to 165, 01 a m.iiority of Anderson, Mary Antoinette, actress, b. 
5 on a divison. In addition to the difleience 1859 at Saciamento, Cal. Brought up at Loms- 
between the two parties on the tariff question, villc, Ken , where she made her debut as Juliet 
there are certain histone lines of divergence Nov. 25th, ’75 Played there and in southern 
between them, growing out of then attitude cities some months, then at San Francisco as 
during the Civil War. Thus the Republicans Patthcnia. Came east again in ’77-8, and ap- 
tend towards a ccntiahsation of powet at peared at New York, playing there and in all 
Washington, while the Democrats aie com- leading towns of U S. lor several years. Her 
mitted, in theoiy, to keeping as much power chief parts were those named, and Julia, Bianca, 
as possible in the hands of individual states Pauline, Evadne, Ion, Meg Merrihes, Lady 
This dividing line, however, becomes fainter Macbeth, the Countess, Duchess of Torrenueva, 
with each succeeding 3 7 ear. There are also two Berthe, and Galatea. She gained great success 
minor parties — the Prohibitionists and the on the American stage. In ’83 she appeared in 
Labour Party. The former is chiefly recruited England, first at Lyceum, London, Sept. ’83, as 
from the Republican side, and has scat cely any Paithcnia, Pauline, Galatea, and Clarice, and 
adherents in the South, its stionghold being achieved much popularity. She opened the 
in New York State. The Labour Party, although new Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, 
tolerably numerous, has little homogeneity, Aug 30th, ’85, as Rosalind. Returning to 
and is in a continual state of iestlessness America, she made a most successful tour with 
through internal differences It numbers an English company. She revisited England 
■within its ranks the followers of Mr. Henry in ’86, and in ’87 appealed in the “Winter’s 
George ( g.v .), an advocate of “land national!- Tale ’’ as Hermione ana Perdita. After success- 
sation”; and the Knights of Labour ( <7 v.), an ful performances 111 the provinces, she left for 
industrial organisation which aspires at uniting America m October last, to fulfil an engagement 
m one immense federation all the diverse at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
groups of workmen throughout the United Andrassy, Count JuliUB, b. at Zemplin, 

States. Mention must also be made of the Hungary, 1823, the son of Count Charles, 
“ Mugwumps,” or Independents, who definitely of an illustrious family of Hungary. He 
seceded from the Republican party in 1884, in received the highest education, improved 
consequence of the serious charges brought by his travels in Europe. Took an active 
against Mr. Blaine of public corruption and of part in the Hungarian revolution (1848). 
collusion with political speculators In the When the defeat of Austria at Sadowa led the 
November ’88 election, however, there is some Emperor to concede to Hungarian aspirations, 
reason to believe that a not inconsiderable num- Count Andrassy was made President of the 
ber of the Mugwumps, who, for the most part, Council and Minister of National Defence in 
comprise the professorial and learned classes, the new Hungarian Parliament. Elected 
returned to their old allegiance, and voted for deputy for Pestn (i860), he became Minister 
the Republican candidate. for Foreign Affairs of the Austrian empire, and 

Amlrante Islands. A group of low, small Comptroller of the Household, in succession 
coral islands, in the Indian Ocean. They are to Count von Beust (1871), and Chancellor of 
geographical^ and politically an extension of Austro-Hungary. When the insurrection broke 
the Seychelles Islands, forming a part of that out in Bosnia and Herzegovina, in 1875, he 
dependency of the British colony of Mauritius. addressed the well-known “Andrassy note” to 
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the Porte, pointing out the reforms necessary 
to the safety of the Ottoman empire and the 
welfare of its Christian subjects. At the 
European Congress at Berlin, Count Anarassy 
was chief plenipotentiary of Austria-Hungary, 
and retired from office in 1879. He has not 
since taken an active part m public life. The 
Emperor bestowed on him the Order of the 
Golden Fleece in 1878. Count A. has recently 
recovered from a severe illness. 

Anegada. A British West Indian island. 
Area 14 sq. m. Belongs to the presidency of 
the Virgin Islands, under the federal govern- 
ment of the Leeward Islands (q.v.). 
Anemometer. See Meteorology. 

Anglican Church, The. By the Anglican 
Church is meant that group of autonomous 
Churches which have sprung from the mother 
Church of England, and have acquit ed junsdic- 
tion wheicvei the Fnglish language is spoken. 
Allegiance to the Pumacy of Canteibury is not 
a condition of the union which subsists between 
these Chuichcs, nor docs the Archbishop of 
Canterbury have any jurisdiction save 111 his 
own Province, f but the conditions of inter- 
communion as was recommended by the Lam- 
beth Conference (7 «\) in July, are largely 
determined by the qiiasi-patnarchal chan of 
St. Augustine The Church of Ireland, the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland, the Protestant Episcopal ! 
Cnuroh ol the United States of America, the 
Church of Canada, the Indian Church, and the 
Church of South Africa are all autonomous bodies 
under the jurisdiction of their own mctiopo- 
Htans, and not amenable to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts of the Chui th of England. On the other 
hand, the Archbishop of Canterbuiy may claim 
to act as spuitual arbitei 111 the last resoit 
in ecclesiastical causes connected with the 
daughter Churches. Since the death of Dr 
Colenso (Bishop of Natal) vanous attempts 
have been made to le-establish Royal authority 
over the South African Church, which had 
hitherto been legally pait of the Established 
Church of England , but the Crown 1 el used to 
nominate, ana the Archbishop of Canterbuiy 
declined to consecrate another Bishop of Natal, 
whose see is now merged in that of Mai itzbui g, 
under the Bishop of Capetown, Metiopolitan 
of South Africa. In addition to tlu se autonom- 
ous Chui ches in connection with the Anglican 
Communion thei e are tu elve missionary bishops 
representing the English Chuich in vanous 
1 emote regions of Asia, Afnca, and Ameiica; 
and three or four lepresenting the Piotestant 
Episcopal Church of America. The American 
Ohuroh possesses 72 bishops in 50 dioceses and 15 
missionary jurisdictions, and 3,689 other clergy. 
It has 422,649 communicants, and upwaias 
of 1,250,000 baptised mcmbeis. The average 
offeungs for Church purposes amount to over 
10,000,000 dollars a } car The English Episcopate 
numbers 34 diocesan prelates and 10 suffragans 
(see Ch. of E.). Thei e are seven bishops in the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, the Bishop ot Brechin 
(Rev. Dr. leimyn) being Primus (*.r. Arch- 
bishop). The Church of Ireland has tw o Arch- 
bishops and xi Bishops. India and the vanous 
Colonies of the British Empire own 63 bishops 
of the Anglican Church.— Doctrine and Discipline. 
In all essential respects the doctrine and 
discipline of the Churches m connection with 
the Anglican communion is the same, differen- 
tiations being lathei in detail of development 
than in form or character. (See Church of 
England.) One important difference is the 


restoration of Diocesan Synods and general 
Synodical action which marks the un-Estab- 
iished branches of the Church. The tendency 
of the American, South African, and Scotch 
Churches is towards High Churchmanship, and 
the same may be said in a less degree of the 
Indian Church ; while Broad Evangelicalism is 
the rule in the Colonies. As in England, how- 
ever, the extremes of all three parties (see 
“Church Parties ’’—Church of England) are 
to be found co-existing in every Church, even 
in the Church of Ireland, which, more than 
any other, is bound down by its recent consti- 
tution and rubrics to a definite “ Low ” standard 
of doctrine and ritual. The largest diocese 
in the Anglican Communion is that of the 
Bishop of Mid-China, covering as it does 
350,000 square miles, and comprising a popu- 
lation of over 100,000,000 souls. The total 
number of adherents of the Anglican Commu- 
nion is estimated (approximately) at 40,000,000. 

Angling, ’88. fhc past season has been one 
of general disappointment to anglers. The 
spi ing fishing for salmon w’as distinctly below 
the average, and duung the months of Sept- 
ember and October, when the autumnal run of 
fish usually affords some of the best sport, the 
rivers, which had been steadily falling since 
I the cessation ol the peisistent downpour that 
maiked the summer months, at length reached 
a veiy low level, at which fishing was im- 
possible, and the fish, lying in the pools await- 
ing the next fresh, became hardly worth 
catching. Trout and grayling fishing suffeied 
somewhat similaily on the rivers of both north 
and south, spoit being below the average in all 
the months of the year, with the exception, 
pei haps, of Api il. The weather was exception- 
ally dry until the end ot ]une, when rain set 
in, accompanied by wind chiefly from the north, 
and continued almost without intermission 
until the end of August The various streams 
of the country were, consequently, more or 
less m a state of constant flood, tne effect of 
this being to put fhh completely off the feed 
and make them indifferent even to the most 
attractive lure. The end of the season was 
marked by singulailv low livers for the time of 
thcycai, and on all hands complaints were 
heaid of the geneial lack of sport. Among 
the curiosities of the season was a lemarkably 
fine trout of 16 lb 2 cz., taken in the Test, at 
Winchester Ihis patriarchal fish, which had 
long been known and angled for by all the 
experts on the nvei , fell a victim to a minnow 
spun over his head by a working man of the 
locality. The fish was 32 in. long, and 21 in. in 
girth. The most important event of the year 
was a Conference of North-country Anglers, held 
at Leeds on November 17th, under the auspices 
of the Manchester Anglers’ Association and 
the Yoikshirc Anglers^ Association, for the 
1 atification, by the numeious angling clubs and 
others interested in anglirg in the north, of 
certain resolutions passed by the joint associa- 
tions named, at a pieliminary meeting held at 
Settle on August 6th last. It has long been 
felt that existing fishery laws require amend- 
ment in various particulars, and with a view to 
induce Parliament to give the requisite attention 
to the matter, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : (1) “ That the close 
i season for trout in the six northern counties of 
England should begin on October and, and end 
on March 15th, ana that it should be illegal to 
I have fresh-water trout in possession within 
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that area between and inclusive of those dates dustry very stagnant. Ruled by a Governor- 
except for purposes of artificial cultivation.” General, governors of provinces, “ chefes ” of 
( 2 ) "That it is desirable that the provisions of districts, and much corruption exists. Slave- 
the Poaching Prevention Act (25 and 26 Viet, trade* nominally abolished, but actually still 
cap. 1x4) should be extended so as to include existing. In spite of 400 years of possession 
trout.” These resolutions are now being urged Portuguese influence not felt far fiom coast, 
on the Government in the hope that they may and no 1 oads or civilisation much beyond 
shortly become law. The number of angling towns. The Portuguese claim to Ambriz, across 
clubs throughout the country continues steadily the mouth of the Congo, fi om 8° to 5° 12' S., has 
to increase : operations on a most extensive been the subject of debate between the British 
scale are carried out for breeding and stocking and Portuguese governments at various times 
purposes at the expense of individuals, and since ’45. Consult Monteiro’s "Angola and 
everywhere there is a growing feeling that the River Congo,” Keith Johnston’s "Africa,” etc. 
assistance rendered by the law to the preserva- Angra Pequena. A port, now called 
tion of the inland fisheries is, at present, quite “Luderitz Bight,” 120 nnles north of Orange 
inadequate It is also pleasing to note that River mouth, South-west Africa, capital of 
in the majority of the actions regarding the German Luderitzl&nd ( q.v .). Ludentz German 
rights of anglers which have occupied the law Trading Station established ’83. German flag 
courts during the year judgments have been hoisted, 1st January, ’84. 

in their favour. In the International Angling Anguilla- A British West Indian island. 
Tournament, at Twickenham, on June 9th, Area 35 sq. m., pop. 3,219. Belongs to the 
leading honours in the amateur classes were presidency of St. Christopher, in the federal 
awarded to H. W. Little (heavy spinning bait, government of the Leeward Islands. Id low and 
record throw of 197 ft 7 in ), and E. V. rowell flat, deficient in wood and watei. Produces 
(spinning bait cast, Thames style). In the pro- salt from a lake, and phosphate of lime ; cattle, 
fessional competitions, E. J. Bayes (fly casting, pomes, and garden stock, 
trout, with single-rod) and E. Andrews (spinning Angus, Joseph, D.D. ; b. 1816, at Bolam, 
bait cast) were most successful. See also Fish Northumberland. Educated atiCmg’s College, 
Culture, and Marine Biological Labora- Stepney College, and Edinburgh University, 
Tory. wheie he graduated ’36. Secretary of the 

Anglo-American Commercial Scheme. Baptist .Missionary Society ’40-49, when he 
See ed. ’88. was appointed TreBident of Stepney College 

Anglo-Danish Exhibition * 88 . This Exhi- (now Regent’s Park College), for the training of 
bition was opened on May 14th by H.R.H. the Baptist Ministers. For some years he held the 
Princess of Wales, and was organised chiefly office of English Examiner to the London Univer- 
for the benefit of the British Home for Inourables sity and to the Indian Civil Service. His prin- 
at Clapham. It received considerable public cipal wnrks are the “ Handbook to the Bible,” 
support, but its chief claim to patronage was “English Literature,” and the “Handbook of 
not in the exhibition itself so much as in the the English Tongue.” He also edited Butler’s 
fact that it was meant to assist a deserving “ Analogy and Sermons.” Regent’s Park 
charity. The industrial exhibits were mainly College has lately made preparations, in which 
English. Many attractions in the way of amuse- Dr. A. has laigely participated, for increasing 
ments were offered, chief among them being a its woik, and thiough his influence the sum of 
series of tableaux vivants representing familiar £30,000 has been subscribed for this purpose, 
scenes in Hans Christian Andersen’s matchless Dr A. was formerly a member of the London 
fairy tales, a tobogganing slide, and a switch- Sohool Board, and one of the revisers of the New 
back railway. The Exhibition was held on the Testament. 

site of the series of shows which concluded in Animism. The term applied by Dr. E. B. 
the“Colmdenes,” and as the attractive grounds Tylor, author of “ Primitive Cultui e,”to express 
were given a Danish scenic character and were the general theory of spnitual beings. It con- 
brilliantly lighted, it held its own with the sists, 111 bnef, in the explanation of all natural 
other exhibitions as a popular resort. It com- phenomena by the-medium of spiritual agency, 
memorated the silver wedding of the Prince and Ancestor worship is based upon and grows 
Princess of Wales, who gave the venture much naturally out of the doctrine of animism. Cf. 
support for the sake of the institution with the lares and penates of the Romans, and the 
which it was associated. ancestor worship of the Hindus and Chinese. 

Anglo-Israellsm. A theory which attempts Consult Sir J. Lubbock’s “ Piehistoric Times,” 
to prove the ethnological identity of the English Dr. E. B. Tylor’s “Anthropology ” and " Pnmi- 
nation with the lost Ten Tribes, and thereby tive Culture,” and Lang’s “Myth, Ritual, and 
to claim for England the Biblical promises in Religion.” See ed. ’87. 

favour of " Israel ” (see ed. ’86). This movement Annn.m . An empire in S.E. Asia, now a 

is quite distinct from that entitled “The New French protectorate. It formerly included 
and Latter House of Israel.” See Jezreelites. Tonquin, French (or Lower) Ooohin-China, and 
Anglo- Jewish Association. See Jews. Cambodia. Area of Annam (or Cochin-China 
Angola. Portuguese West Africa, or Lower proper), 26,923 sq. m., pop. 6,000,000. Capital 
Guinea. Stated area, 312,509 sq. m. ; pop. Hue, near the coast, garrisoned by French 
2,000,000. Capital Bt. Pam de Loanaa. Divided troops. Annam (or Cochin - China proper) 
into the four governments of Angola or Loanda, stretches northward along the coast from 
Ambriz, Benguela, and Mossamedes ; port- French Cochin-China to Tonquin. It is en- 
towns of same names. Climate hot and ener- closed on the west by bare hills, beyond which 
vating. Coast-land low and tame, for 30 to is the domain of the Moi, or hill tribes, and 
60 miles inland grassy ; then country rises, the land of the Laos, subject to Annam. Flora 
and rich vegetation ana forest begin. Products and fauna rich and vanea. Climate of the low- 
are ground-nuts, baobab-fibre, coffee, cotton, lands hot and inimical to Europeans. Principal 
orchilla, caoutchouc, copal, palm-kernels, man- productions are rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
dioc, ivory; minerals, iron and copper. In- sugar, silk, bee s’- wax, pepper, cardamoms, areca- 
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nuts, ornamental woods, ivory, lac, bamboos, 
etc. Edible birds’-nests and trepang are among 
exports to China. Gold is washed in the river- 
beds, and other metals worked. There*is an 
empei or, with court and dignitaries^ but govern- 
ment is really in French hands. Trade is with 
China and France, a little with Burmah and 
Siam. Fishing a very important industry. A 
little silk and cotton manufacture, metal and 
wood work. The various peoples belong to the 
Indo-Chinese race, a link between Chinese and 
Malays. Religion chiefly Buddhism. France 
appealed in Annam in the eighteenth century ; 
and since 1847 military opeiations have fre- 
quently been undertaken. Cochin-China was 
annexed to France in 1861, Cambodia made a 
protectorate 1862 ; Tonquin annexed and Annam 
made protectorate m 1884. Fiench authority is 
still disputed in some paits, and campaigning 
continues. A railway is proposed. It was 
stated, Oct. ’ 88 , that the result of recent negotia- 
tions between the Governor-General of French 
Cochin China and the King of Annam is that 
the towns of Hanoi, Haiphong, and Touiane, 
with a considerable distnct lound each, are 
conveited into French concessions, within which 
the king sunenders all his rights. It is also 
arranged by thfe new Convention that French 
property throughout Tonquin and in the open 

S orts snail be subject to Fienth law alone. 

onsult Vignon’s “Les Colonies Fian^aises,” 
Rcclus’ “L’Inde et L’lndo-Chme (Geographic 
Universellc*),” Keane and Temple’s “Asia,” 
Norman's “Colonial Fiance,” etc. 

Annenkoff, Lieut -General. The constructor 
of the Transoasman Railway (</.«'.), and dcsignt 1 
of a 1 ail way to India from the Caspian to Quetta, 
vta Askabad, Sarakhs, Herat, and Candahar. 
This line would enable people to travel from 
England to India m nine or ten days. Annenkoff 
was b. 1837, educated at the Page School at St. 
Petersburg, served in the Polish war in ’63, 
and took part in the draining of the Pinsk 
Marshes, and, running light strategical lail- 
ways through them ; const! ucted the Bendci - 
Galatz military railway during the Russo- 
Turkish war (’78), and was afterwards ap- 
pointed Director of the Military Transport in 
Russia. Suggested a railway Irom the Caspian 
to assist Skobeleff in his campaign against 
Geok Tepe (79), and supervised its constiuc- 
tion. Afterwards advocated its extension to 
Samaicand, and was intrusted with the task, 
which occupied three years (’85-88) Received 
for this the order of Alexander Nevsky in dia- 
monds, and was appointed chief director of the 
line for two years. In order to make his pio- 
posed Tianscaspian loute to India known to 
Europe, organised an excursion from Pans to 
Samarcand m Sept. ’88, and m Nov. conducted 
Baron Alphonse Rothschild, of Paris, over the 
line. 

Annobon. A lofty, basaltic, and volcanic 
island in the Gulf of Guinea It is a Spanish 
possession, and its climate is salubnous. 

Anstey, F., the notn de plume of Thomas 
Anstey Guthrie, author of “Vice Versa,” “The 
Giant’s Robe,” “The Black Poodle,” “The 
Tinted Venus,” “The Fallen Idol,” “Burglar 
Bill,” which ran through Punch ’88, etc., was 
b. at Kensington 1856. Educated at King’s 
College School and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in ’79. Called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, ’80. 

Antarctic Expedition. See Geo. Progress, 
’87, and Occurrences during Printing, '88. 


Anthropology, * 88 . The most interesting 
contribution to physioal anthropology during 
the year has been Prof. Flower’s study of the 
remarkable Akka skeletons, sent to the British 
Museum by Emin Pasha The Akkas are a 
race of African pygmies discovered by Schwein- 
furth in '70. They seem to be the smallest 
people on the face of the earth, a full-grown 
Akka female measured by Emin Pasha, and 
believed to be a representative specimen, was 
only 3 ft. 9*8 in. high. They belong to the 
negroid branch of the human species, and are 
called by Hamy “ Negrillos.” An anthropometrio 
laboratory has been established by Mr. Francis 
Galton, with permission of the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of ’51, in the western galleries 
at South Kensington, adjacent to the science 
collections. The visitor, on payment of a 
nominal fee, may here be measured with 
scientific accuiacy, and as the results are 
methodically registered, they are available for 
future reference as family records. By periodical 
measurement of physical form and mental facul- 
ties timely warning may be had of remediable 
defects in development The systematic phy- 
sical examination of students at Cambridge by 
Dr. Venn has furnished data for some interest- 
ing conclusions. Mr. Galton has shown that 
the average giow’th of tilt head, and therefore 
presumably of the brain, proceeds much more 
rapidly in the “ honoui men ” than in the “poll 
men.’ M. Beitillon’s ingenious method of 
indexing French prisoners, with a view to their 
identification, has received much attention, 
and the geneial subject of personal identification 
has been brought before the Royal Institution 
by Mr. Galton. Mr. A. W. Howitt has con- 
tinued his laborious lcsearchcs into the com- 
plex marriage systems among the Australian 
aborigines, and Dr. E. B. Tylor has published 
the Jesuits of his long-continued studies of the 
marriage laws of various parts of the world, for 
the purpose of classifying them with scientific 
precision. Archeeological anthropology has re- 
ceived from General Pitt-Rivers an important 
contribution in the shape of the second volume 
ol his great work detailing his excavations in 
Cranbourne Chase, and throwing much light 
on the civilisation of the Romano-Bntish popu- 
lation. 

Anti - Celibacy Insurance Society. See 

ed. ’88. 

Anticosti. A laige island in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence under the Government of Canada. 
It is 125 miles long by 30 wide; area, 2600 
sq. m. , pop 600 The coast is rocky, barren, 
and dangerous. There are lighthouses, fishing 
and 1 efuge stations, the only organised settle- 
ment. The intei lor is a wilderness of mountain, 
forest, and swamp, abounding in furred and 
feathei ed game. There are tracts adapted for 
cultivation, and fruit and vegetables raised ex- 
perimentally seem of first-dass quality. Mineral 
wealth is reported. A favourite resort for 
salmon and trout fishing. Discovered 1535 by 
Corbier, who called it Assumption. 
Anti-Cyclones. See Meteorology. 

Antigi lia — is. “ancient,” so called by Colum- 
bus. A British West Indian island. Area 
108 sq m., pop. 34,151. With Barbuda forms a 

S residency of the Leeward Islands. Its capital 
t. John, pop. nearly 10,000, is the seat of the 
federal government. English Harbour is a 
naval station, and one of the finest harbours in 
the West Indies. The island is hilly, attain- 
ing 1,200 feet. It is based on igneous rock on 
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the west, calcareous on the east. Though 
suffering sometimes from drought, it is very 
fertile. Produces sugar and rum, arrowroot, 
tobacco, and at one time cotton. Climate 
healthy ; subiect to earthquakes.— Government 
is administered by the Governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, assisted by a local council of 
twenty-four members (twelve elected). Four 
delegates arc sent to the Federal Council. An- 
tigua was settled by British in 1632, seized by 
the French for a snort time in 1666, but has 
since remained a Bntish colony. 

Antilles. Name ol the chain of islands sur- 
rounding the Caribbean Sea. They are divided 
into Greater and Lesser. See West Indies, 

Antiseptic Treatment IS a method employed 
and directed against the development off ermen- 
tative micro-organisms in order to pi event the 
process of puti cfaction in wounds. See ed. ’86. 

Anti-Slavery Society. Sec Bruish and 
Foreign A -S. 

Anti-Vaccination. See Vaccination, Ant i-. 

Anti-Vivisection. See Vivisection, Anti-. 

Antwerp Quays. This work, recently com- 
pleted, involved operations 111 the river Scheldt, 
opposite the city, to bung it to a uniform width 
of 350 metres, and to construct on the city side 
a new quay over two miles in length and 100 
mcties broad, enabling no less than 50 steamers 
oi 3,000 to 3,500 tons burthen to be bei tiled 
alongside at the same time See ed ’87. 

Apple and Pear Conference. Sec Agri- 
culture 

Aquaculture See Irrigation, ed. ’86 

Aquatics, ’88. ihe Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race, wlu< h was inaugurated in ’ 29 , but 
continued with lncgularity until ’56, takes 
precedence of all the rowing contests of the 
year The race of ’88 was rowed on the 24 th 
of March, when the Cambridge crew proved 
greatly supeiior to their opponents Shortly 
after the start, the Light Blues took the lead , 
at one mile (4 mm 24 sec) they weie two 
lengths ahead , at Hammersmith Bridge Oxford 
were 17 sec in the 1 ear (time, 7 nnn 52 sec. and 
8 min 9 sec. respectively), at Barnes Budge 
Cambridge led by 19 sec , eventually winning 
by about six lengths. Time, 20 min. 48 sec 
J. C. Gardner (Emmanuel) was stroke of the 
Light Blue crew, and L. Frere (Brascnose) 
stroke in the Oxford boat. Of the 45 contests so 
far decided, Oxford has been credited with 23 
wins and Cambridge with 21 , the lace of ’77 
ending in a dead heat. Outriggers were first 
used in ’ 46 , in ’57 boats without keels were in- 
troduced ; in ’ 73 , m which year the time occupied 
by the winners was 19 min. 35 sec., the quickest 
on record, sliding seats weie first employed 
Since ’64 the oourse has invariably been from 
Putney to Mortlake, a distance of about 4^ miles, 
and, with few exceptions, the date has been 
fixed for the Saturday before Good Friday.— The 
Royal Regatta at Henley took place on July 4, 
5, and 6, when the Grand Challenge Cup was won 
by Thames R.C. ; the Ladies’ Challenge Plate by 
Lady Margaret B.C. (Cambridge) ; the Stewards’ 
Challenge uup by Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; the 
Thames Challenge Cup by Lady Margaret, Cam- 
bridge ; the Wyfold Challenge Cup by Thames 
R.C., and the visitor’s Challenge Cup by Brasc- 
nose College, Oxford. N. P. Symonds (Cam- 
bridge) ana E. Buck (Oxford) took the Silver 
Goblets, beating D. M’Lean and Muttleburv 
(Leander). For the Diamond Challenge Sculls 
G. Nickalls (Magdalen, Oxford), defeated 
J. C. Gardner (Emmanuel, Cambridge) by a 
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length and a half, in 8 min. 36 sec. (fastest 
time on record, the previous best being 8 mm. 
51 sec^.— At Marlow Regatta, J. E. Spagnoletti 
(Thames) won the Senior Soulfs ; Thames R.C. 
the Senior Fours and Grand Challenge Cup; P. 
Landale (Trinity Hall) the Junior SouUs ; C. Bell 
and P. Landale (Trinity Hall, Cambridge), the 
Pairs; and Trinity Long Vacation (Cambridge) 
the Junior Fours — Kingston Regatta took place 
in July, when the Thames R.C. accounted for 
the Senior Pairs, Senior Fours, and Senior Eights ; 
while for the Senior Sculls G. E. B. Kennedy 
(Kingston) defeated W. H. Cumrmng (Thames 
and Anglian), aftei a hard race, by three-quartei s 
of a length.— At Barnes Regatta, in July, London 
R.C. won the Senior Eights, Bedford Modem 
School the Fitzgerald Cup, and Thames R.C. 
secuied the Junior Sculls and Senior- Junior 
Eights, rowing over foi the Senior Fours. — The 
Sandeman Challenge Cup at Reac^ng Regatta, 
July 25, was won by London R.C., after a close 
race with Reading ; the Maiden Erleigh Cup 
and Grand Challenge Cup went to Thames, and 
C W Hughes (Thames) was \ ictorious in the 
Challenge Bowl (Senior Sculls).— The Metropolitan 
Amateur Regatta, in July, was more successful 
than for some years past. The Thames Challenge 
Cup fell to Thames R C., the London Gup(Sculls) 
to W H Gumming (Anglian and Thames R.C.) ; 
the Metropolitan Challenge Cup to a Thames 
e 1 flit , the Pairs to D. D. Scott and F E Clark 
( 1 hames), and aftei a grand race for the Metro- 
politan Champion Cup (eights), victoiy rested 
with the Thames R.C , who beat Leander by 

half-a-length, in 7 mm 26 sec On July 16th, 

the race for the Wingfield Sculls (which carries 
with it ihe Amateur Championship of the Thames), 
was lowed from Putney to Moitlakc, when, as 
in ’87, G. Nickalls (Oxloid) proved successful, 
beating J C. Gardner (Cambudge), by twelve 
lengths, the time being 23 min. 36 sec.— Dog- 
gett’s Coat and Badge, originally instituted by 
Mr. Thomas Doggett, a well-known actor of his 
day, in coinmemoiation of the accession of the 
family of her present Majesty to the throne of 
England, was lowed on August 1st from 
London Bridge to Chelsea. The event is confined 
to young watei men of the Thames, and the 
Fishmongers’ Company contribute vciy gener- 
ously to the prizes. The winner on the last 
anniversary was C. R Harding (Chelsea), his 
time being 36 min. — In May, a Sculling Match 
for ^200 took place on the Tyne between G. 
Bubear and C. Carr, the former winning easily 
by three lengths, in the fast time of 21 min. 
42 sec. — In February Wallace Ross defeated 
G. Bubear foi the Championship Challenge Cup 
and £200 a side, the course being from Putney 
to Mortlake. Ross’s time to Hammersmith 
Bridge is the fastest on record.— W. Beach 
(Australia) having retired, the Soulling Cham- 
pionship of the World was claimed by Peter 
Kemp, who, after defeating T. Clifford, rowed 
Edward Hanlan for the championship and 
£ 1 , 000 . The race took place on tne Paramatta 
River, Sydney, Australia, on May 5, when 
Kemp won by .five lengths, in 21 min. 26 sec. 
A second encounter between Kemp and Hanlan 
for £ 1,000 took place on Sept. 27th, on the 
Paramatta, when Hanlan was beaten by 10 secs. 
Subsequently Kemp was beaten by Henry 
Searle, a young sculler.— On June 13 Hanlan, 
in a sculling match for ^i,ooo, on tne Fitzroy 
River, Australia, defeated E. Trickett by ten 
lengths. — On May 30, J. Teemer, beat J. 
GauJaur for the Championship of America and 
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£1,600. — At the International Regatta at Deventer, 
Holland, the Profeaeional Sculling Race was won 
by G. Bubear, England.— The American Mniver- 
nty Boat Race, over a four-mile course, was won 
by Yale, who defeated Harvard, by 24 lengths, 
in 20 min. 10 secs. — In Sept. L. M‘Lean and 
H. J. Hill won the final heat m the London 
R.C Senior Pairs.— B. B. Cubitt won the London 
R.C. “ Monteuuis” Sculls —The Colauhoun Sculls, 
rowed for on Nov. 14th, at Cambridge, were 
easily won by S. D. Muttlebury (Third Trinity), 
P. E. Shaw (Lady Margaret) being beaten by 
90 yards. — W. H. Grenfell is the Amateur Punt- 
ing Champion, and Abel Bceslcy, Oxford, holds 
the professional championship. O11 Nov. 24 
O’Connor beat Teemer over a three-mile coinse 
on the Potomac, and three days later Beach 
defeated Hanlan over the Parramatta champion- 
ship course. Consult “Boating,” by W. B. 
Woodgate. 

Ar&bi, Mohammed, son of an Egyptian 
peasant, was conscripted into army, became 
sergeant, and dismissed bv Ismail for insub- 
ordination. Subsequently commissariat officer 
at Massowah, dismissed for peculation. Headed 
military insurrection m ’82 and succeeded fh 
obtaining dismissal of Riaz Ministry. Became 
sub-Ministcr and subsequently Minister of 
War. Was practically ruler of country, and 
had made himself personally responsible for 
order when Massacres of Alexandria (June n, 
’82) took place. Refused to resign when called 
on by Khedive to do so. Gave oiders for 
resistance to English bombardment of Alexan- 
dria, and to advance of British troops on Cairo, 
but himself carefully avoided danger After 
Tel-el-Kebir surrendered to the English ; was 
tried and condemned to death. Sentence com- 
muted to banishment for life to Ceylon, where 
he now lives on pension fiom Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 

Aral -Caspian Canal. It was stated in July 
’88 that the Russian Government had recently 
revised an ancient project of diverting part of 
the waters of the Oxus, or Amu Daria, to flow 
into the Caspian instead of the Aral Sea, a 
large staff of engineers being employed in 
making the necessary surveys. The Aral being 
without an outlet, the idea is that the 1 eduction 
in the flow of the Oxus would reduce the sea 
area, and have an effect upon the marshy 
ground surrounding it. Peter the Great 
thought of connecting the two seas, to afford 
water access to Central Asia, but it seems to 
be probable, m view of the existence of the 
Transcaspian Railway ( q.v.) } that the water to 
be diverted will be used for irrigation purposes 
on the great plain, where it is so much re- 
quired. 

Arbitration, Board Of. See Trades Unions, 
ed. ’86. 

Arbitration and Conciliation, Board of. 

See Mining, ed. ’88. 

Arbitration, Cost of Where, by a clause 
in an insurance policy, the company and the 
insured person had agreed that each party 
should pay their own costs in any arbitration 
that might arise, the Queen’s Bench Division 
declined to hold that such agreement was 
unreasonable. (Stephens v. The Commercial 
Asturanoe Company, march ’88.) 

Arbitration, International. The principle 
of the substitution of arbitration for war m the 
settlement of international disputes. At a con- 
ference of the friends of peace, held at Brussels 
in October 1873, the International Arbitration and 


Peace Association was founded, and has sinci 
been energetic in disseminating information 01 
the subject. This body binds itself to no par 
ticular scheme for carrying the principle int< 
practice. In connection with tne subject o 
international arbitration a meeting was hel< 
in Paris of 21 Deputies and several Englist 
M.P.’s, representing 233 of their colleague! 
who are favourable to arbitration. A letter 
approving of the scheme for the establishment 
of international arbitration was read from Mr 
Gladstone. (See our edition of 1886 for ful 
details of the principal arbitration cases.)— 
Judicial. See ecf. ’88. 

Arbor Day. A holiday specially set apart ir 
most of the American States for the planting 
of trees by citizens and school - children. 
Adopted by Cape Colony in ’88. See Tree 
Planting. 

Arc de Triomphe, erected to commemorate 
the victories of Napoleon I., occupies the centre 
of the Place de 1 ’EtoiIe, Paris. See ed. '87. 

Arch, Joseph, b. at Barford, Warwickshire, 
1826 He was the son of an agricultural 
labourer, and for many years was a field 
woiker himself. When a young man he at- 
tained considerable proficiency in public speak- 
ing by preaching from Primitive Methodist 

f ilatforms In 1872 he began an agitation in 
avour oi improving the position of the agri- 
cultural labouiers, which spread over a great 
part of England, and led to the establishment 
of the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, 
of which he was president. At the general 
election of 1885 he contested, as a Radical, 
North-West Norfolk against Lord H. C. Ben- 
tmek, and was returned: but in the July 
election of 1886 suffered defeat by a majority of 
20 at the hands of the same noble lord, against 
whose return he filed a petition, which was 
dismissed with costs. During his short par- 
liamentaiy career, Mi. Arch several times 
addressed the House. 

Archbishops, English. See Church of 
England. 

Archdeacon. See Diocese. 

Archery (for brief history of this see ed. ’88). 
At the National Arohery Meeting held at York, 
in the second week of August, ’88, championship 
honours were awarded to Mr. C. E. Nesham 
and Miss Legh, and the leading county prizes 
were won by teams representing Middlesex 
and Gloucestershire. In the closingweek of the 
same month the Grand Northern meeting was 
held on the Giant-Axe Field, Lancaster, and 
after some excellent shooting the championship 
challenge badge with brooch was credited to 
Mrs. D. Ainsworth, of the North Lonsdale 
Archers ; whilst tne companion prize, the 
champion silver medal with clasp, fell to Mr. E. 
Sharpe, of the John 0’ Gaunt’s bowmen. The 
last-mentioned club celebrated its centenary in 
September with a meeting at Lancaster, and 
the competitors included the most prominent 
bowmen m the county. The struggle between 
Mr. C. E. Nesham and Mr. E. Sharpe in the 
most important contest terminated in favour 
of the former, the champion’s shooting at the 
shorter ranges being exceptionally good. 

Arches, Court or The principal court for 
the trial of causes ecclesiastical in the Province 
of Canterbury (see Ecclesiastical Courts). 
Formerly a purely canonical authority, with 
jurisdiction in certain matrimonial causes, the 
Dean of Arches held his court m the church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, or Sane fa Marta de Arcubus , 
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receiving and determining appeals from inferior 
ecclesiastical courts within the Southern Pro- 
vince. By the Church Discipline Aot Ur, and the 
Public Worship Regulation Aot ’74, Parliament 
effected considerable modifications of the Court 
ot Arches, supplementing the ecclesiastical by 
civil powers. By the latter Act (7th section) 
provision was made for the union of the Courts 
of the two Metropolitans. The two Arch- 
bishops were required to appoint a barrister of 
ten years’ standing, or a judge of one of the 
Superior Courts, to be a judge of both Courts. 
Every person appointed must be a member of 
the Church of England, and when entering 
upon his office must sign a declaration to that 
effect. He retains the title of Dean of the 
Arches, but when sitting in the Northern 
Province is styled Official Principal of the 
Province of York. Lord Penzance, the first 
Dean of the Arches appointed under this 
section, still holds the office. He has no 
Court, and usually sits in his dressing-room in 
the House of Lords— a circumstance which has 
entailed many disputes on points of juris- 
diction. 

Architectural Federation, Registration 
and Examination. See cd. ’88. 

Arctic Exploration. For history of this see 
ed. ’86. and Geographical Progress, 88’. 

Arctic Railway. This line has the dis- 
tinguished honour of being the most northern 
railway in the world. The Lulea-Ofoten Rail- 
way, which is the property of the Swedish 
and Norwegian Railway Co., appears to 
have its raison d'etre 111 bringing down the 
enormously noh iron deposits of the far north 
to the port of Lulea, and is still in course of 
construction. The works were pushed on 
vigorously during the summer of ’87, and in 
the Dec. of that year the railway, 132 miles long, 
was laid from Lulea to the Gellivara Iron 
Mountain and was rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The boundaries of Lapland are passed 
at 69J miles, and the arctic cn cle is entered at 
77$ miles from Lulea. The oreB are of almost 
virgin purity, their excellence having been 
thoroughly tested (stc ed. ’88). The whole 
scheme of the railway is to continue the line 
from the Iron Mountain, through the rich ore 
deposits of the neighbourhood, through 'Nor- 
wegian territory to the Ofoten Fjord. Some 
idea of the scope of the company’s operations 
will be found m a prospectus published during 
the first week or Oct., ’88, describing the 
immense beds of iron accessible by quairying 
at a royalty of 6d. to 8 d. per ton, the excellently 


had launched its first steamer of 4,000 tons to 
take part with 10 others in the trade. The 
prospectus offered 75,000 ordinary, and 101,700 
five per cent, preference shares of ^5 each, the 
total capital of the company being £ 750,000 
ordinary, £ 750,000 preference, and ^1,500,000 
five per cent, debentures. Mr. Josiah T. Smith, 
the well-known past president of the Iron ana 
Steel Institute, after visiting the railway and 
iron field, joined the Board of Directors, and 
issued a report of his observations. The first 
train of 41 wagons, containing 1,000 tons of ore, 
arrived at the company’s quay at Lulea from 
the Gellivara Iron Mountain, on March 12th. 
During the following month the company con- 
cluded a further contract with Bolckow’s, of 
' ‘ ’ It 


Middlesbro’, for 6,000 tons of steel rails. 


was reported in November that the new brand 
of Swedish iron, made from Gellivara ore, was 
being offered at Walker-on-Tyne for 44s. 6a. per 
ton, Some founders preferring it to the best 
Scotch. 

Area and Population of United Kingdom. 

See P. and A. of United Kingdom. 

Argentine Republic. A group of 14 States 
and 9 Territories, with an extensive seaboard 
on the east coast of South America. The con- 
stitution is, with some exceptions, identical 
with that of the United States. It vests the 
executive powci in the hands of a President, 
elected for six years, not being re-eligible ; and 
the legislative authonty in that of a Senate of 
30 members, 2 chosen by the capital and 2 by 
each province, and a House of Deputies of 86 
members elected by the people. The piovinces 
elect their own governors and legislators, and 
have complete conti ol over their internal 
affairs. The State religion is Roman Catholic ; 
but all others are tolerated. Education is highly 
developed. There are 3,028 elementary schools, 
with 227,450 pupils. Area, including Patagonia, 
1,124,086 sq. miles; population, 3,500,000, the 
great majority ot Spanish origin and of other 
Euiopean countries Capital of the Republic, 
Buenos Ayres, with 462,000 mh&fbitants (census 
Dec. ’87) Capital of the Province of Buenos 
Ayres, La Plata. The climate of the countiy 
is tern pei ate and healthy. Revenue, 58 ,i 35 >°™> 
dollars in ’87, expenditure, 50,019,000 dollars. 
Debt (internal and external) of the Republic on 
the 31st March, ’88, 139,527,000 dollars. Army, 
about 7,400, national guar d, about 350,000. Navy, 

3 ironclads and 15 other ships Commerce in 
’87, £ 8,000,000 dollars. Prinoipal productions, 
wool in gi eat abundance, hides, flax, sugar, 
maize, wheat The rich mineral resources are 
beginning to be developed. Length of rail- 
ways, 4,600 miles, connecting the capital with 
the principal cities of the Republic. Tele- 
graphs, 13,645 miles, connecting all the Re- 
public Two cables (one by the Atlantic and 
the other by the Pacific) connect the Republic 
with all the cities m the world. On 3rd Nov 87 
a law of national banks, similar to the banking 
law of the United States, was promulgated. 
There are at present 23 banks. 

“ Argosy, TJie” (monthly 6d. { lllus.). First 
published Dec. ’65, the first serial story being 
written by the late Charles Reade. In 68 Mrs. 
Henry Wood (d. ’87), authoress of “East Lynne,” 
became editor. Many of her stones appeared 
in the pages of the A. ('published since ’72 by 
Mews. Bentley Son). Mis Wood was for 
some tune an anonymous contributor, under 
the nom dc plume of Johnny Ludlow, of a series 
of shorter stones, which achieved widepopu- 
laiity. Piesent editor, Mr. Charles W. Wood. 
Office • 8, New Burlington St., W. p ^ ^ 

Duke^of Vcreatf 1701); Baron found ridge and 
Hamilton (1766), by which title he holds his 
seat 111 the House of Lords; K.G. (1884). Was 
b. 1823; succeeded his lather in 1847; Lord 
Privy Seal (Jan. 1853), and Postmaster-General 
(Nov. 1855) ; again Lord Privy Seal (June 1859 
to July 1866) ; Secretary for India, and President 
of the Council of India (Dec. 1868) ; the third 
time Lord Privy Seal (1880 to April 1881) ; is 
Hereditary Master of the Queen s Household 
in Scotland, and Hereditary Sheriff of Argylc 
shire, Chanoellor of the University of St. Andrews 
(1851) ; Rector of the University of Glasgow (1854); 
is chief of the great family of Campbell, and a 
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lineal descendant of the “ MacCullum More.” BULG ARIA , The peace strength of the 
The Duke is well known as a prolific writer standing army is 22,400, as follows : Cavalry, 
upon scientific, political, and social subjects, 1,400; Artillery, 1,740; Engineers, 880 ; Infantry, 
and is a frequent contributor to the fpages 16,800 ; Gendarmerie, 1,600. The war strength 
of the Nineteenth Century } the Contemporary is 32,220, with 102 guns. Besides this the 
JRevtew, and other leading periodicals. He is Reserves aie estimated at 24,000, and the Land- 
also the author of various works, among which sturm at 7,200, making altogether 63,420. 
may be mentioned “ The Reign of Law,” and DENMARK. The aimy consists of 34,500 
his most recent publication, “ Scotland as it regulars and 13,000 second reserves. Cavalry 
Was and Is,” ’88. Has written recently several (2,200) — 5 regiments made up of 16 squadrons, 
letters to the Times on the Home Rule question. Artillery (4,750) 2 regiments of field artillery 
Amies, Foreign. Under this heading will of 12 batteries each with 8 guns ; 2 battalions 
be found the latest particulais relating to the garrison artillery of 6 companies each. Engi* 
military power of the countries of Europe, neers (620) Infantry (27,000)— 31 battalions of 
Japan, and the United States. the line. Constitution —Service is obligatory on 

AUSTRIA. The total strength of the stand- all able-bodied men who have reached the age 
ing army is 267,000, composed as follows of 22 Terms of service, eight years with the 
Cavalry (35,700)— 14 leginunts of Dragoons, 16 colouis and eight in the leserves. The war 
of Hussars, 11 of Uhlans (Lancets), each strength is 49, 000 

regiment consisting of 7 squadions (6 active FRANCE. The effective strength is stated 
and j depot) Artillery (25,600) — 14 regiments to be 1,590,878 men, of which the standing army 
of field artillery, each of 15 batteries of 8 guns ; is about 510,000. Cavalry (68,750) — 12 regiments 
12 battalions gainson (foitrcss) artillery of 6 of Cuirassitis, 26 regiments of Dragoons, 20 
companies each (5 active and 1 cadre) Engl- regiments of Chasseurs, 12 regiments of Hus- 
neers (4,600)— 2 regiments of 5 battalions each sars, 4 regiments of Chasseurs d’Afnque, 3 
Infantry (144,400)— 80 legiments of the line, icgimcnts of Spains. Artillery (68,760) — 38 regi- 
each 01 5 battalions (2 active and 3 leserve, ments, compnsing altogether 437 batteries; 2 
with 1 depot battalion), the “Kaiser Jflgci ” regiments of Pontonniers of 14 companies, 13 
Regiment (Tyrolese Rifles), 7 battalions, and companies Ouvncis d’Aitillene and Aitificers, 

M othet rifle legiments of 1 battalion each. 57 companies of Aitillcry Train. Engineers 
oneers and Tram (q.200) Departments, etc. (u,ooo)~4 icgimcnts of Sappers and Miners, 
(23,800). War strength.— In (asc of wai the of 5 battalions each. Equipages Militaires 
Emperor could put in the field, at lowest com- (11,600) — 20 squadrons, 12 companies, etc. 
putation, exclusive of reset ves and gairisons, Infantry (283,500)— 144 regiments of the lme, 
an army of 1,140,000, with 200,000 hotses and each of 4 battalions ; 30 battalions of Chasseurs 
1,720 guns. Constitution —The army is leu uited a pied, each of 4 companies; 4 regiments 
by consciiption on the umvusal liability of Zouaves, of 4 battalions; 3 regiments of 
system, tcim of service ten yeai s, thi ec with Tirailleurs Algerians, of 5 battalions, 6 bat- 
tne colours and seven in resei ve By voluntary talions Foreign Legion, 3 battalions of Infan- 
enlistment, self-equipment, etc., the male adult tenc Lcgere d’Afnque. To the above have to 
can commute Ins three yeai s’ active sei vice to be added 18,000 Commissauat, 26,000 Gend- 
onebelore passing to reserve. The Cuvuliy is mines, and 36,000 loi staff and administration, 
recruited principally as follows Diagoons The French law enacts universal liability to 
from Germans and Bohemians, Uhlans fiom scive, but it is not strictly enforced. By the 
Poles, Hussais from Hungarians. Thcinfantiy law of 1872 the total duration of service was 
and artillery aie principally made up of Gei- fixed at twenty years— five with the colours, 
mans, Slavs, and llunganans, the nfle legi- four m the active leserve, five in the ter- 
ments arc lccruitcd pnncipally horn the ntonal army, and six in the leserve of the 
highlands of the Tyrol, the Styrian Alps, and tcrrilonal army; but in Fiance the constant 
the Carpathians. The Austuanarmy possesses changes of government rather militate against 
no Guards or Corps d'ditc. See Austria- the chances of any fixture either of establish- 
Hungary, New Army Bill ment or condition of service, and this has to 

BELGIUM. The total strength of the arm} be allowed foi. The total strength of the 
on a peace footing with the colouis, including Ficneli aimy, on a war footing, is fixed at 
Gendarmerie, is 46,380 men, 10,160 hoises, and 3,753,000. 

204 guns. Cavalry (7,400)— 2 regiments of Chas- GERMANY. The German Army is in all 
seurs, 2 of Guides, and 4 of Lancers. Each respects a model of military perfection, and it 
regiment consists of 4 squadrons active and 1 has formed the basis upon winch the military 
reserve. To the above have to be added the establishments ol most of the other European 
Gendaimene (1,720 men). Artillery (7,900)— states have been reorganised of late years, 
made up of 7 icgimcnts, comprising a total of 34 It may be useful, therefore, to review the 
field batteries ol 6 guns each, with 6 battcues in organisation as explaining the advance made 
reserve; 48 siege batteries, 3 in leserve; and by Continental nations generally in the direction 
3 depot batteries Engineers (1, 400)— 1 regiment ol warlike preparations. When France and 
of 3 battalions. Infantry (26^00)— Made up of Pi ussia were fast friends, in the time of 
14 regiments of the line, of 4 battalions of 4 Fredenok the Great, the admiration for each 
companies each, 3 active and 1 resei ve batta- other was carried so far as imitation in tactics, 
lion; 1 regiment of Grenadiers ? similarly but Fiedenck and his successors fell into 
organised ; 1 regiment of Carabineers of 6 absurdities which the French avoided, and the 
battalions (4 active and 2 reserve), and 3 regi- defeat of the Prussian arms in the wais follow- 
ments of rifles. Constitution.— The war strength ing the Revolution of 1703 was the result, 
is fixed at 142,000 men. Every able-bodied man Then it was that the need became apparent for 
who has attained Ins nineteenth year is liable a decided change in the construction and 
to serve, but substitution is permitted. The management of the army ; and soon a system 
term of service is eight years— two years and was adopted which, with constant lmprove- 
eight months with the colours. ments, has developed into its present aimen- 
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sions. Recruitment was fixed early in the for the Guard, which consists of the tallest and 
present century at three years of active service, finest looking men, is earned out by a commis- 
two years in the reserve, and seven yeais in sion, consisting of officers specially nominated 
the first ban of the Landwehr, which meant the for the^iurpose. On a day appointed they meet 
securing of 200,000 men in the first line, 150,000 at certain specified places, and here the young 
in the first ban of the Landwehr, and 120,000 in men are required to appear before them. The 
the second ban, or an effective of 470,000 ; census reports, of course, give all information 
the standing army being maintained at 130,000. as to the names and addresses of inhabitants. 
The Crimean War brought to light discrepancies and those withm the prescribed age are called 
which had never before been seen, which were up, and passed or exempted, as the case may 
more and more emphasised in the few following be. It is the duty of another official body to 
years by the then prevailing excitement in then revise the lists thus obtained, make a 
Italy. Here was the opportunity of Kaisci report to the Minister, and decide where the 
Wilhelm to reform his army, which he readily new arrivals shall be stationed. Under this 
grasped — at the same time taking into his system of recruiting, it may readily be imagined 
counsel Prince Bismarck, himselt struggling there are always more men than necessary to 
against strenuous opposition in the Prussian keep up the army strength. As to the term of 
Parliament to become a prominent man. In service, it maybe stated that, if the recruit be 
’60, then, this new scheme was effected, and the apt, the full three years are not demanded; 
army was divided into eighty-one regiments of two years sometimes suffice, and at the end ot 
infantry and forty-eight of cavalry The old that period, if he can pass certain tests, he is 
Landwehr was done away with, and the effective granted leave of absenccfor the remaining year . 
troops were greatly augmented in numbers. In the standing army, at the close of three 
The term of active service was raised to seven yeais’ service, a further period of four years 
years, with four years in the Reserve and five nas to be reckoned with, during which time 
in the Landwehr. By this means the annual theie are held every year reviews and other 
contingent reached from 40,000 to 60,000 men, manoeuvres, occupying about four months, 
and the entire army, which before ’59 was The second term at an end, the isectuit passes 
525,000 strong, now had a strength of 625,000 into the Land weln. Here the duties are lessened 
men, rfemarkable for its excellent discipline —the annual review, and a couple of periods of 
and the celerity of its movements. Six yeais exercise of fourteen days each, being the cx- 
later, when Prussia contended against Austria, tent of the demand made. But no one 111 
the army placed in the field consisted of 326,000 Germany can consider himself safe tiom being 
soldiers, and the short, sharp, and decisive called upon for military duty until he is past 
campaign, together with the rapid movement forty-two years of age, unless he be in feeble 
of the forces, spoke to its superiority over pre- health. At any time he is liable to a recruit- 
cedingarmies. Whenever it was felt necessary ment i~» the Reserve, which would add yearly 
to scatter the lorces to save them from the about 132,000 men to the effective force of the 
enemy’s fire, it was done without reluctance, army. If it were possible for Germany to call 
and the discipline to which they had been sub- up every man it has pow'er to do by the 
jected rendered the re-formation a matter of various methods of recruitment, it could put 
perfect ease. The Franco-Prussian War in ’71, into the field an army of 3,200,000 men, made up 
although it added lustre to the German Army, by 400,000 in the three active classes, 700,000 
gave rise to consideration of further improve- 1 eserve of recruitment, 500,000 reserve of active 
ment; and since that time various laws have army, 600, 000 Landwehr, and 1,000, oooLandsturm 
been passed for the purpose of bringing these The peace effective, however, is only about 
about. Three years of active service, four years 401,000, an eighth of this number being non 
inthe Reserve, and two in the Landwehr, arc now commissioned officers In time of war the 
the terms ; while in addition there are live yeais army is divided into three parts— ( 1 ) the Feld 
to be served m the Landsturm but the latter Armee, or campaign army, 744 M* ni en anc * 
branch is only used as a “cry of distress” 10,391 officers, 242,415 horses, and 2,040 guns; 
when the standing army and the Landwehr (Z) the Beratzungs Armee, or garrison troops, 
have been found insufficient for the requite- 416,032 men and 11,240 officers, 38,393 horses, 
ments. It includes all the young men between and 324 guns ; ( 3 ) the depdt troops— 296,614 men 
seventeen and twenty, and those who have and 4,796 officers, 31,373 hoi scs, and 444 guns, 
previously passed through the twelve years These three armies, or divisions of the entire 
required in the other branches At the begin- army, have each all the necessary machinery of 
ning of November each year the recruiting into armament and service, such as transportation, 
the Landwehr of young men of twenty com- rations, etc. The order of battle 01 the army in 
mences. To facilitate this business the Empire the field, and the distribution of the garrison 
is divided into “regions,” each occupied per- army, is already settled in time ot peace; and 
manently by an army corps, which draw's from at tne very moment of mobilisation the com- 
lt in time of peace, as well as in time of manders and staff officers are appointed. One 
mobilisation all its effective. The regions are hundred and sixty one regiments of three 
each divided into seventeen districts, under battalions go to form the infantry. Bach 
the control of a similar number of officers, battalion has four companies, numbered from 
Four districts are expected to recruit a brigade, one to twelve. The infantry company has 5 
and ten an army corps. There is a further officers, 20 non-commissioned officers, 202 
division of districts into company districts, soldiers and drummers, and a few needed for 
each in charge of a sergeant-major. Ihese various services, bringing up the aggregate to 
grouped in twos, form eight “ circumscriptions ” 244. A regiment’s aggregate is 3,189. Besides 
lor tne recruitment of the Landwehr, and of a the 161 regiments named, there are 20 regiments 
regiment of infantry. There is besides a of Chasseurs, with a personnel of 1,055 each, 
battalion district for the reserve of the Land- The cavalry, which is divided between the 
wehr, to complete the numbers lacking in the Prussian Guard and the German army, consists 
less populous districts. The recruiting service of 93 regiments. The latter section has eight 
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regiments of Cuirassiers, 28 of Dragoons. 19 of army is fixed at 30,000. Of these 1,500 are 
Hussars, 22 of Uhlans, one of Saxon artillery, Cavalry, 4,300 Artillery and Engineers, and i7>ooo 
one of Saxon Carabineers, two oL heavy Infantry. In case of war, it is understood that 
Bavarians, and six of light-horse Bavarians, the force which Greece could put into the field 
The Prussian Guard consists of a regiment of would amount to fully 80,000 men. 
the Corps de Gardes, one of Cuirassiers, two ITALY. The standing army on a peace foot- 
of Dragoons, one of Hussars, and three of mg numbers 183,280 men, made up as follows : 
Uhlans. The entire cavalry organisation is Cavalry— Comprising 22 regiments, 18,867 men. 
formed into three categories : the heavy cavalry Artillery— 80 batteries, 9,646, and 6 companies 
— having ten regiments of Cuirassiers, one of of Artillery artificeis, 1,174 men. Engineers — 
which is the body, and one the ordinary guard , 4,132. Infantry— 102 regiments, 128,000 men ; 
cavalry of the line— 25 regiments of Uhlans; 40 battalions of Beraaglien, 16,165 men ; Train, 
and two of the heavy Bavarians ; and light 2,460 men. Administrative Corps, 3,173 men. 
cavalry — 28 regiments of Dragoons, 20 of According to the new organisation it is com- 
Hussars, and six of Bavarian light horse, putcd that the army, including all forces, 
Every regiment has five squadrons, lour lor the militia and reserve, will number 2,119,250 
field and one for depdt guard, with a colonel, officers and men actually available for active 
lieutenant-colonel, and a major, with an extra employment. The army is organised in 12 
major for commandant ; officers and men in- army corps, 427,000 under arms, besides 12,000 
eluded, it numbers 648 men, while a division for Alpine regiments, 100,000 movable Militia 
has 4,763 men, 5,107 horses, 18 field pieces, and and the Territorial army. The system is based 
101 various vehicles. The Cuirassieis cany on the principle of universal service, 
the straight sabre and the revolver ; the Hus- JAPAN. The standing army on apeaoe footing 
sars a curved sabre with steel handle, and comprises 38,425 men. In case of war the num- 
a carbine; the Uhlans a sabic, a caibinc, a ber tan be inci eased to 131,475. 
revolver, and a lance ioJ feet long, at the MONTENEGRO. No standing army. The 
top of which flutters a streamer. The national army, a sort of Militia, is fixed at 30,000. 
artillery, so fcreally admired for their dash, NETHERLANDS. The strength of the active 
is composed of 37 regiments, furnishing 295 army is about 62,000, the approximate numbers 
mounted batteries, attached to the cavalty — being — Cavalry, 4,500, Artillery, 13,000; Engl- 
and six horse batteries— attached to the 111- neers, 1,400; Infantry, 42,700 In addition there 
fantry. The mounted batteries have six 3^-1 nch is a “ Schutteryen ” ol 114,000 men. The Nether- 
cannon ; the others use cannon a trifle smaller lands possess m addition a Colonial army of 
Then there are 116 companies of unmounted about 48,000 men. of whom only 14,460 are 
artillery. It goes without saying that there Europeans. The home army is recruited partly 
is an ambulanoe corps, with physicians, litteis, by voluntary enlistment and partly by con- 
ambulances, nurses, etc., the organisation scription. 

of which is simply complete. The thorough- PORTUGAL. The peaoe establishment is 
ness of the military education m Germany is fixed at 24,000, in the following propoitions: 
well known, the Empire having nine schools, Cavalry, 3,700 ; Artillery, 3,580, with 92 guns ; 
six of which receive pupils at ten to fifteen Engineers, 600 , Infantry, 15,680 , miscellaneous, 
years of age, who afterwards finish at either 440. The war establishment is 120,000 men, 
Lichtenfeld, Dresden, or Munich. The studies with 264 guns. There is in addition a Colo- 
pursued at all of these three are very severe, nial army of 8,500. Compulsory service is the 
and the pnpils, even after passing through the law, but the rules of exemption are most liberal, 
preliminary course, are often sent back on a sum of money paid to the Government being 
exanunat.on to receive further tuition. The accented as an equivalent 

Wax Aoademy at Berlin is the highest of the ROUMANIA. The active army is 124,000, 
military academics, but this is open only to made up as follows : Cavalry, 10,000; Artillery, 
lieutenants and captains who have served three 8,500, with 218 guns ; Engineers, 4,000 ; Infantry, 
years. Beyond all these institutions, which 85,000 ; staff and general services, 17,000. The 
are military in the strict sense, there are other reserve army is 35,000, making a total of up- 
sohools for artillery, marksmanship, riding, wards of 160,000. 

gymnastics, medicine, and suigery, and RUSSIA. The army on a peace footing gives 
veterinary practice. The general staff of officers a total of about 800,000 men. It is made up of 
of the army, at the head of which is Count the regular army, 457,872 ; the First Reserve, 
Waldersce (y.v.), is made up of the officers 180,740; and the Second Reserve, which makes 
of the different aimies temporarily attached, up the number. Besides these there are irre- 
They form seven divisions; three study at a rular troops, such as the Cossacks, all of whom 
theatre of war, one occupies itself with the between the ages of fifteen and sixty are com- 
railroads, one with military history, one with pelled to render service. The number of 
geography and statistics, and the seventh with Cossacks serving under ordinary circumstances 
geodesy and topography. This staff of officers is 56,000. The war strength of the army is fixed 
has access to a library which has been in at 2,490,000 men, as follows: Cavalry, 104,000, 
formation for the last seventy years, and including 48,000 Cossacks ; Artillery, 88,000, 
includes 60,000 volumes. With such a com- with 2,624 guns; Engineers, 35,000; Infantry, 
plete organisation, and such excellent oppor- 758,000 ; Riflemen, 53,000 ; general servioes, 
tumties for preparation in matters military, 103,000. These form the active army, number- 
there can be little wonder that Germany is a ing 1,137,000. To them must be added the 
nation of soldieis. This it certainly is, and reserve army, 1,064,000 ; frontier battalions, 
its military atmosphere and bearing is apparent 41 ,000 ; Cossacks, 142,000, with 222 guns. Besides 
as soon as one enters the country. At the head these it is calculated that Russia could on an 
of the whole is the Emperor, as Gommander-in- emergency raise 2,000,000 more men from Terri- 
onief of an army of nearly 3,500,000 men, whose torial Reserve and 1,200,000 from the National 
mottois “ For God, King, and Fatherland.” Militia, making altogether the enormous total 
GREECE. The peaoe establishment of the of 5,500,000. 
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8ERYIA. The field army is estimated at to the construction of the Gloire and Warrior . 
60,000, with 264 guns ; Reserves, 65,000, with 145 the first ironclad ships of the French ana 
guns ; Landsturm, 45,000 ; total, 170,000, with British navies. The Amerio&n War, soon 
400 guns. after this, called out all the powers existing in 

SPAIN. The army, on a peace footing, is the States available for the manufacture of 
100,000 men with 510 guns. The colonial forces, armoured ships, and the notable part played by 
including militia, are estimated at 236,000. Ser- them in the war has led to the idea that America 
vioe is compulsory for the regular army for 8 took a more leading part in the development of 
y ears, an d in the colonies for 4 years. armour than was actually the case. The Merri- 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY, The strength of mac and other American vessels were covered 
the standing army of Sweden is about 39,000 men : with armour, made impromptu of railway iron, 
viz., Cavalry, 4,500; Artillery, 4,700, Engineers, or of thin plates laid over each other, consti- 
ooo; and Infantry about 27,500. The army of tuting what is termed “ laminated armour,” a 
Norway consists of about 750 officers and 18,000 kind which was found to possess about two- 
men. This number, however, is giadually thirds of the resisting power of a solid rolled 
being inci eased, and will shortly be raised to iron plate of the same thickness. In March *62 
nearer 50,000 men. a Special “Committee on Iron” was appointed, 

SWITZERLAND. The stiength of the Federal under the presidency of Sir John Hay, then 
army, consistingof all able-bodied men between Captain R.N . who conducted a scries of trials 
20 and 32, is about 100,000 ; Cavalry 20,000, of plates at Shocburyness. After disposing of 
Artillery 280 Krupp field guns and 22 mountain the claims of vai 1011s crude devices, and after a 
guns : that of the Landwehr, composed of all long series of experiments, this Committee 
men nom 33 to 43, about 80,000— giving a total decided in favoui of soft wrought iron, bolted 
of about 180,000. on to oak backing. Hard backing was found to 

TU RKE Y. The army is divided into the suppoi t the ai mour better than soft, but at the 
Nizam, or active army , the Redif, or reserves , expense of the bolts and stiucture, which were 
and the Nustaphiz, or Landsturm. Under the liable to be shattered by the Wow of impact, 
new organisation the strength is calculated at— At this time there were two distinct methods on 
Nizam: Cavalry, 37,800, Artillery, 37,800, with which armour plates were attacked— namely, 
1,512 guns; Engineers, 18,000, Infantry, 468,000 — “racking,” practised in America, and “punon- 
total, 588,600 ; Redif, 203,000; Mustaphiz (includ- ing” 111 Europe. The former consists in bend- 
ing irregulars), 370,000; making a total of mg and distorting plates, and shaking the 
1,161,600, with 3,348 guns. entire structure and dislodging bolts by heavy 

UNITED STATES. The strength of the army projectiles striking at a low velocity, such as 
is put down at 2,200 officers and 24,236 men might be discharged by the heavy cast-iron 
Servioe is purely voluntary. smooth-borejguns then employed m America. 

Armit&ge, Edward, R.A., historical and Punching, on the other hand, consists in driving 
mural painter, b. 1817. Educated in France a projectile through the plate— a task which is 
and Germany. A pupil of Paul Delaroche, of most easily performed with guns of smaller 
Pans. In ’40 he contributed “ The Landing calibre discharging projectiles with high velo- 
of Julius Caesar in Britain” to the Caitoon city In its 01 lginal form, racking soon went out, 
Exhibition in Westminster Hall, and obtained and for some ycais the development of armour 
a first-class prize of £300. In '45 he took a and of the ordnance brought against it, con- 
£ 200 prize for a cartoon and colouied design, msted chiefly in the increase in the scale of 
“The Spirit of Religion,” and (47) another both plates and guns, wrought iron being wholly 
first prize of ^500 was awarded him for “The used for armour. To the softness of this 
Battle of the Meance,” now the pioperty of the material the success is due of a projectile pro- 
Queen. He afterwards visited the Crimea, posed, about ’64, by the late Sir W. Palkser, 
and painted “The Charge of Balaklava ” and which for many years was almost the only one 
“ The Guards at Inkermann.” Among his still employed foi tne attack of plates m England or 
later achievements weie a colossal figure, en- abroad, and of which at tne present date our 
titled “Retribution,” representing the sup- main stores consist. This was a shot or shell 
pression of the Indian mutiny ; two ftescoes in made of iron cast in a metal chill, and thus 
the upper waiting hall of Westminster Palace; rendered very hard, although buttle. These 
and a senes of monochrome wall paintings at piojectilcs drove their sharp points into the 
University Hall, G01 don Square. Elected K. A. soft iron, and their heads were buried and 
C72), Has been a regular contributor to the supported, before the full resistance was felt; 
Academy since ’48, sending in ’87 a large thus they behaved better than the shot 
canvas, “The Institution 01 the Franciscan made of steel, which at that time weie softer; 
Order,” previous to presenting it to the Church and the chilled iron projectiles, being cheaply 
of St. John, Duncan Terrace, Islington. Sacred and easily made, maintained their reputation 
and Mythological subjects are favoui ite studies until ’77 when steel, steel-faoed, ana ohilled 
with Mr. Armitage. iron armour came in, with a hard surface, on 

Armoured Ships. See Navy, British, and which the chilled Palliser shot broke before it 
Navies, Foreign. obtained support round the head. About V 2 

Armour Plates and Ordnance. The use of armour plates had attained a thickness of 
armour plates as a protection against artillery 12 in. and 14 m. on turret ships, such as the 
appears to have been contemplated by inventors Thunderer, Devastation, and Glatton. (It is 
early in the present century. In 1812 John undesirable here to enter into questions of 
Stevens, of New Jersey, proposed it for snips, construction of ships, for which the reader is 
and Major-Geneial lord, K.E., obtained a trial referred to the article Navy, p. 392 of ed. ’88.) 
of masonry, protected by iron bars, at Wool- But it should be mentioned that it was thought 
wich in ’27. To Napoleon III., however, is the that the structure of a ship’s turret might be 
credit due of first employing iron on the sides distorted or racked, and the rotation and work- 
of floating batteries m actual war in ’55, when ing prevented, by the impact of heavy shot. At 
such a measure of success was achieved as led Portland, on July 5th, *72, therefore, was made 
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the extraordinary trial of firing at the turret easily. It was thus discovered that steel has 
of the Glatton herself with the 25-ton gun of a remarkable power ot transmitting the shock 
the Hotspur, when it was found that no shot of of impact through its mass, and so absorbing 
that day could so distort the turret as tcf intei- an enormous blow, though at the cost of its 
fere with its working, which was perfect after wholesale destruction, for the steel plates were 
receiving two shots, fired at the short range of broken to pieces ; while wrought iron, on the 
200 yards. The turret was nearly perfoiated, other hand, >ields locally. Consequently steel 
and some bolts were torn off, but a goat, tabbit, armour is well suited to enable a vessel to pass 
and hen, which had been placed in the interior, a formidable battery of guns quickly, although 
were uninjured. So far wrought iron plates such aimour may gradually yield under long- 
alone had met with approval in England, and, continued file even of light guns; while 
for the most pait, evcnywliere These were wrought iron beats continued nre well from 
bolted on to wood for ships, and to conciete of any guns incapable ot actually perforating it, 
various kinds as well as wood foi land forts, by but is perforated by piojectiles which steel of 
means of wrought-iron bolts made on the Palliser the same thickness would keep out. Our naval 
English system, the chief features of which vvei e authorities sti ongly objected to the fracture of 
a projecting screw-thread, a clear space left ships’ .umotir, and hence steel-faced wrought 
round the shank of the bolt, and a sphtrual iron plates, whn h admit of a very hard face in* 
head. About this time appealed fresh forms of conjunction with a soft back, met with more 
armour. In ’68 armour made of chilled cast iron favour than steel in England. These steel- 
was tiled at Tegcl, 111 Piussia, by Heir Grftson faced or compound plates have been made on 
of Magdeburg, which by ’74 had established its two plans Messrs Cammell manufacture them 
reputation, and was adopted by the Geimun on Wilson's patent, by which a wrought-iron 
Government foi coast defence In ’76 solid steel “foundation plate ” has a front or face plate of 
armour exhibited such lemai kable powers of re- about half its thickness, formed by running 
distance at Spezia, that steel, either in the solid cast steel on it while uliitc-liot Sir J. Brown 
form or compounded with wi ought iron, was soon & Co manufacluie plates on Ellis’s patent, by 
afterwards adapted in England and elsewrheie which a thin steel face is cemented to a wrought 
Chilled iron may be ( onveme ntly dc alt with fu st iron foundation plate by running in steel 
Grtlson urged that it can be easily cast in the between them For Wilson’s plates it is 
form of large massive curved shields, w T hich arc claimed that thcie are lewder junction surfaces 
built up into shields and forts, gcneiallv in and more soundnt •-s for Ellis’s that a specially 
cupola form, closely resemhing an 01 ange from excellent face can be secured Compound 
wnich the skin has been taken. Being cast, plates aie brought to their final thickness by 
any desired form is easily given, and the thick- idling, solid steel plates are hammered, 
ness of each pait is easily pioportioned to the Ihcse compound plates have competed many 
strain expected to fall on it 1 he baldness is times with Schnculei’s solid steel, with various 
such that the best projectiles that have been results. At Spc/ia, wheie the tnal was con- 
made, up to the pi esent.day, shiver into atoms ducted with 19-ineh plates, Schneider’s has 
against the surface of the chilled iron ; and been eventually preferred At O’chta, near 
although the shield becomes fractured, so long St Petersburg, Amagcr, near Copenhagen, 
as the fragments lemain in their place the guns and at Pola in Austiia, the compound plates 
and men behind the shield are in complete have been victoiious The plates in these 
safety, as there arc no bolts or other langndge cases were 12 inches thick, ot less In England, 
to fly m the intei lor. Owing, however, to the it is generally considered that it is not possible 
fact that it breaks up undci the continued fu c by any system of treatment to give to one solid 
of steel projectiles, its use has been confined to piece of steel the soft tenacious back and at the 
coast defence both in Fiance and Germany same time the haid face that is desirable. Con- 
In this situation it is only exposed to the fire* sequently, it is thought that plates compounded 
of ships for a short time, and this it is ad- of liard steel and soft iron, or of a hard and a 
mirably calculated to resist, even when the soft steel, ought eventually to form the best 
largest projectiles ai r used This was exhibited shield During ’88 competitive trials have been 
in a notable trial of Gruson's armour at Spezia, carried on with solid steel and steel-faced plates 
in April *86, when a large shield, intended to on boaid II M.S Nettle , at Portsmouth. Un- 
form one portion of the ring of a cupola, was fortunately Schneider could not be induced to 
firedat by an Armstrong xoo-ton breech -loading offer plates for trial on such conditions as the 
gun. The shield, though fiactured, retained Admit alty would accept, so that the trial is 
considerable resisting pow T er after being struck wholly of English-made steel and steel faced 
by three specially made steel Krupp projectiles plates. The expei iments are not yet completed, 
and one from St. Chamond, all filed from the and wuth the exception of some excellent results 
200-ton breech-loading gun. After this most obtained with Wilson’s plates, which were 
successful trial, two Grtison’s armoured cupolas published m the American Army and Navy 
or turrets weie approved, each to contain two Journal and other papers, no report has been 
of Krupp’s 119-ton guns, one on each side of brought out. The following are the only 
the entrance of Spezia harbour. It should be makers of armour plates on any considerable 
understood that the mass required for a Grttson scale* For solid steel, Messrs. Schneider at 
shield is considerable, so that it has not been Creusot in France and the Terni works in 
seriously thought of for ships. In ’76, Italy. For steel-faced armour on Wilson’s patent, 
Schneider’s solid steel plates wete tested at Messrs Cammell, Sheffield; Marrel at Rive 
Spezia in comparison with wrought-iron plates de Gier, Loire ; La Compagnie Anonyme des 
supplied by Oammeil, Marrel, and Brown. Forges at Paris ; La Compagnie des Hauts 
Under the fire of 10-inch guns the steel plates Fourneaux, St. Chamond; the Dillmgen “Works 
cracked, while those of wrought-iron suffered in Germany, and Tjora Works, Kolpino, St. 
but little. On the other hand, the steel stopped Petersburg. For steel-faoed armour on Ellis’s 
the. projectile of the xoo-ton muzzle-loading gun, patent. Sir ). Brown & Co., Sheffield. Experi- 
which passed through the wrought iron plates mental steel plates tempered in lead have been 
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made on a small scale by the Soctete de by shrapnel shell bullets, as was shown in the 
Chatillon et Commentry recently, and competi- Shannon trials at Shoeburyness 111 ’75. If the 
tive plates have been made by several English steel projectiles, which now are of such high 
firms. As armour has become harder, chilled quahty%s to pass through steel and steel-faced 
iron Palliser projectiles have been superseded aimour unbroken, should prove capable of 
by those of forged steel, ot which very excellent carrying fire into the interior of a ship, a 
ones were made m '78 by the late bir Joseph serious blow will be dealt to armour; but even 
Whitworth ; but owing to a want of encourage- then it is probable that plates may be cmplo3'ed 
ment for some 'time past, the manuiactuie of of increased hardness, which will break up all 
steel projectiles has been pushed forward on the projectiles, though in the act of doing so they 
Continent and neglected at home until recently should be smashed, and perhaps even, in a 
Krupp’s steel piojectiles, and those of St. great measure, stripped off the ship. 'Ihe 
Chamond Jrtoltzer and Fnmim, are the best behaviour ot chilled iron distinctly indicates 
known. The two latter films have supplied the possibility of this alternative to that of 
steel shells for the British service. Nowfnth, exposing the ship without protection against 
Hadfield, and other firms in this country, are the terrible attack of shells, especially from 
succeeding in making excellent steel projectiles, the quick-firing guns recently designed, which 
The performances ot armour in actual war were pout in many rounds per gun in each minute, 
first displayed fully when the American Con- Armstead, Henry Hugh, R.A., sculptor, b. 
federate ship Mcrrimat destroyed wooden 1828. Elected an A.R A (1875), K A. (1879). 
vessels in rapid succession until encountered As a draughtsman, modeller, and chaser of 
by the Monitor. Ironclad ships were hulled silvei, gold, and jewellery, he has executed 
times innumerable, without injury, dunng that a laige number of works His productions in 
war; and the Butish fleet in the attack of marble, bronze, stone, and wood include the 
Alexandria, in ’82, benefited undoubtedly by south and cast sides of the Albert Memorial, 
its armour, which was in no case perfoiated Hyde Park, lepicscnting great musicians, 
Neveitheless, as the power of guns has in- painters, and poets , four large bronze figures 
creased, the value of armoui lias become the of the Albert Memoi lal, representing chemistry, 
subject of serious question, fo resist guns of astionomy, medicine, and lhctonc; the ex- 
the present da>, plates require to be so thick tonal decoiations for the Colonial Offices; 
that complete aimour, such as that on the and the elfigy of the late Bishop ol Winchester 
Thundeier 01 l)ieadnom>ht, has given place to m Winchester Cathedral. Mr. Armstead also 
armour of much greato thickness, amounting designed the carved oak panels, beneath Dvce’s 
to 20 inches of steel-faced non or 24 inches of liescoes, in Her Majesty s lobmg-room at West- 
iron, confined to the so-called vital parts of a mmstei Palace, illustrating the life of King 
ship. These consist ol the engines, magazines, Ai thui and the history ot Sir Galahad, 
principal guns, and sufficient hull to insure Armstrong, George Francis, M A., D.Lit., 
the floating of the vessel Piotection is also b 111 Dublin 1845 Educated at Dublin and 
partly given bv honzontal aimour— that is, by Jersey, and matriculated at Dublin Univ. ’62. 
steel decks, 'lhese featuies are embodied 111 In ’65 he won the Vice-Chancellors prize lor 
the Inflexible and the Admnal classes of so- a poem on “Cneassia,” and was appointed 
called citadel ships, as well as belted ciuiscrs Piesidcnt of the Philosophical Society. He 
and protected ships in a gi eater or less degree gained the gold medal of the Historical Society 
It is only necessary here to notice the general lor composition in ’66, and ’71 accepted the post 
principle on which a ship is plated— namely, that of Professor of History and English Literature in 
the deck plates should resist the same shot Queen’s College, Cork. In ’72 the degree of M.A. 
glancing on it at an angle oi ten degrees that was conferred upon him by Trinity College for 
the side aimour resists sti iking dnect. It his hteraiy services, and that of D Lit. from 
follows, then, that unless a ship heels over to an the Queen s Univ. l)i . A. is the author of the 
angle of ten degrees, or unless she is subject “ Tragedy of Israel,” “A Garland from Greece,” 
to a plunging fire at afalling angled tendegrees, “ Ugone, “ Stones of Wicklow,” etc. 
her deck is stronger than her side armour. Army. The total cost of the army for the 
Beyond this angle the deck is weaker, but it is financial year ’88-9 is £16,700,333. The various 
only likely to be struck by high-angle fire or heads of expenditure are — 
unaer very special circumstances With regard Effective services 

to the protection now aflorded by armour, it is Pay of gcneial stafi, regimental pay £ 
doubtless true that guns arc now afloat which (officers and men) and allowances 4,977,000 

are capable of piercing the side of any aimoui- Divine service 58,300 

clad ship. The m-ton guns of the Benbuiv Administration of military law . 32,400 

perforate about 35 inches of iron or 28 of steel, Medical establishments, etc. . . 304,900 

if close to the muzzle. The 67-ton guns of the Militia pay and allowances . . 555,000 

Camperdown or Rodney petforaie 30 inches of Yeomanry pay and allowances . 76,000 

iron or 24 of steel , and many guns of less Volunteers pay and allowances . 720,700 

power would perforate most of the armour Army Reserve pay and allowances 442,200 
afloat under favourable conditions. It is to be Commissariat and transport and 
remembered, however, that in action a ship is ordnance store establishments . 652,000 

f enerally struck obliquely, when armour will Provisions, forage, fuel, transport, etc. 2,509,000 
eep out shot which would perforate easily if Clothing establishments, services 

striking directly ; and more especially that the and supplies 845,600 

entrance ot “dead metal” into the intei lor of Supply, manufacture, etc., of warlike 

a ship is a small evil compared with that of stores 1,410,000 

“ live shell”; so that armour capable of keeping Works, buildings and fortifications 643,300 

shell alone out, performs its most important Military education .... 119,800 

function. An unarmourtd ship is liable to be Miscellaneous services . . . 68,600 

burnt and torn by common shell bursting in War Office establishment . . . 257,900 

the interior, and the men swept down wholesale Total cost effective services ip 72,700 
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Hon-effedave services :— 

Rewards for distinguished services 17,200 

Half pay 74,400 

* Retired pay, gratuities, and pay- • 
ments allowed by Army Purcna.se 

Commission 1,196,200 

Widows’pensionsand compassionate 

allowances 126,700 

Pensions for wounds . . . . 14,700 

Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals 
(in-pensioners) .... 31,300 

Out-pensions 1,343,900 

Superannuation, compensation, and 
compassionate allowances . . 178,300 

Retired allowances to adjutants, 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteeis 44,900 

Total non-effective services 3 , 027,600 
Total effective and non- 

effective services 16 , 700,300 

The effective strength of the army and aims 
according to latest returns was* Household 
Cavalry, 1,029; Cavalry of the Line, 15,526; 
Royal Horse Artillery, 3,45s; ; Royal Artilleiy— 
Field Batteries^ 12,727; Garrison Battenes, 
* 5 »S 5 * > Royal Engineers, 4,927 ; Foot Guards, 
5* 249; Infancy of the Line, 120,847 ; Colonial 
Corps, 2,227; Commissanat and Transport 
Corps, 2,499 ! Ordnance Store Corps, =548 ; 
Medical Staff Corps, 2,258. General total, 186,8 *9. 
The Establishment was 186,180 — 659 men being 
thus supernumerai y, a state of things which has 
now existed for years. Distribution.— The army 
is thus accredited : To England and Wales, 
73,641, to Jersey, 925 ; Guernsey and Alderney, 
857; Scotland, 3,812; Ii eland, 28,055: total for 
Home Servioe, 107,270. Egypt, 4,738 ; in colonies, 
25,848; East Indies— Bengal, 44,668; Bombay, 
10,025; Madras, 12,202; Buimah, 4,414: total 
Indian European establishment, 72,345. The home 
establishment, — Reserve and Auxiliary Forces. 
The strength of the First-class Army Reserve on 
January ist, ’88, was 50,950; Second-class Army 
Reserve, 4,118 ; Militia, 121,411; Yeomamy, 
11,267 ; Volunteers, 228,038. Nationalitifcs.— The 
nationalities oi non-commissioned officei s and 
menofthe home army, according to latest returns 
to the War Office, were: English 76,479, Scotch 
9,856, Irish 15,363, Colonists 1,256, Foreigners 
65. Religious statistics. — There arc 70,048 who 
are members of the Church of England, 9,096 
Presbyterians, 5,101 Weslcyans, 785 other Pro- 
testants, 17,989 Roman Catholics, and 74 whose 
religious views are not accounted for. Educa- 
tional acquirements. —The number of men who 
can neither read nor write is returned as 2,255 ; 
read but cannot write, 1,248; write but cannot 
read { 1,139; who can only read and write, 11,373 * 
holding fourth-class certificates, 31,739 ; third- 
class certificates, 19,837; second-class certifi- 
cates, 19,866; first-class certificates, 711; holding 
no certificates, 14,842. Recruiting. — In the 
period covered by latest official statistics 58,645 
persons were served with notices by recruiters ; 
i8 f ooi were rejected prior to attestation, 7,463 
failed to come up for attestation, 33,059 were 
attested, 2,003 were rejected, 279 deserted. 
Altogether 30,751 were passed into the service. 
London was the best recruiting ground, giving 
3.529 men, Dublin 693, and Liverpool 301. In 
the Regimental Districts Bristol gave largest 
number, 975, Glencorsi (Edinburgh), 786, and 
Warwick 781. The smaller results were obtained 
at Carlisle and Inverness, 83 each, and Bodmin, 
65. The ages of recruits who passed the army 


were : under 17 years, 1,088 ; between 17 and x8* 
74 ; between 18 and 19, 12,574 » between 19 and 
20, 6,307 ; between 20 and ax. 3,334 ; between at 
and 22, 2,608 ; between 22 and 23, 2,050 ; between 
23 and 24, 1,535 ; between 24 and 25, x,394 5 and 
25 and upwards, 258. The heights were; under 
5 ft. 4 in., 1,817 i between 5 ft. 4 m. and 5 ft. 5 in., 
6,810 ; between 5 ft. 5 in. and 5 ft. 6 in., 6,913 ; 
between 5 it. 6. m. and 5ft. 7 in., 5,282 ; 5 ft. yin. 
and upwards, 10,401. The ohest measurements, 
were . under 33 m., 1,571 ; 33 in. and under 34m., 
8,490; 34 m. and under 35 m., 11,678; 35 m. and 
upwards, 9,484. The weights were: under 
120 lbs., 5,678; 120 lbs. and under 125 lbs., 
5,453 ; 125 lbs. and under 130 lbs., 5,518 ; 130 
lbs. and upwards, 14,574. Conditions of Ser- 
vice.— A recruit may enlist for any particular 
corps or department in which there are vacan- 
cies, 01 for general service. The limits of age 
are 18 to 25 years, except for Medical Staff 
Corps, when they are 18 to 28. Men of good 
character discharged from Army Marines, 
Navyj or lush Constabulary, aie taken up to 
28. The height for Cavalry 1 anges from 5 ft. 6 in. 
to 5 it. 11 in. ; for Artillery from 5 ft. 4 in. to 
<5 ft. 6 m.; for Engineers from 5 ft. 4 in. to 
5 ft. 6 in. ; for Foot Guards 5 ft. 8 in. and 
upwards , ior lniantry from 5 ft. 4 in. upwards. 
Inc minimum chest measurement is 33 in., and 
the minimum weight 115 lb. The terms of 
enlistment are for long service ( t.r . 12 years’ 
Army service), or short service ( i.e . 7 years’ 
Army service), and 5 years’ Reserve service, 
whicn will be extended to 8 years’ Army 
service and 4 years’ Reserve service if the 
period oi Army service expires while a man 
is serving abioad. In the Foot Guards, short 
service consists oi 3 years’ Army service 
and 9 years’ Reserve service. The rates of pay 
range from 6s. a day for a Brigade Sergeant- 
Major Royal Horse Artillery, and 5s. 10 d. for 
Regimental Corpoi al-Major Household Cavalry, 
to is. 2 d. ior sappers and privates. Deferred 
Pay. An addition of £3 a year is made to the 
daily pay of a soldier during the first 12 years’ 
Army service ; but the issue of this is deterred 
until Army seivice is completed, whether on 
final discharge or transfer to the First-class 
Army Reserve. Soldiers who enlist for 3 years’ 
Army service only aie not entitled to deterred 
pay, nor aie those discharged for misconduct 
or by pui chase. Non-commissioned officers 
re-engaging arc gi anted deterred pay up to 
21 years’ service. Soldiers who serve on to 21 
yeais arc entitled to life pensions varying from 
is. id. to 2*5. 9 d. a day, or if warrant officers 
from 3s. to 5s. a day. Men serving in the First- 
class Army Reserve receive pay at the rate of 
6 d. a day— viz., 4 d. a day pay, and 2 d. deferred 
pay. They are liable to be called up annually 
for training for a period not exceeding 12 days 
01 20 drills. A soldier desiring to leave tne 
army during the first three months oi his 
service can do so on payment of ^10. After 
three months the amount is increased to 
General Offioere. By Royal Warrant issued 
in 1881 and revised on Jan. ist, 1887, the 
Establishment of Field-marshals is restricted to 
six, of whom two at present are Royal Princes 
—the Duke of Cambridge, appointed Nov. 9th, 
1862, and the Prince of wales, appointed May 
29th, 1882. The “Service” batons are held by 
Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Patrick Grant, 
Lord Wm. Paulet. The number of Generals 
on the Establishment is limited to 13: viz., 
for Cavalry and Infantry 7, Royal Artilleiy 2, 
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Royal Engineers 1, and Indian Staff Corps 3. 
There are 43 Lieut .-Generals and 107 Major- 
Generals. Of the Lieut.-Generals 35 represent 
the Imperial and 8 the Indian army, and of the 
Major-Generals 85 come from the Imperial and 
82 from the Staff Coins list. There is no 
limit of age for a Field-Marshal, but Generals 
and Lieut.-Generals are retired at 67, or after 
being s years unemployed, and Major-Generals 
at 62 or after 5 years’ non-employment. There 
is no limit to the number of Colonels on the 
active list. The rank has hitherto been 
obtained after 4 years’ service in command of 
a regiment or battalion, or for field service, or 
service on the staff. In future it will be much 
more difficult to attain, as since January ist, 
x888, new rules have come into force. The 
command of a legiment lor a given period 
will not qualify for Colonel’s rank : an officer 
must now to all intents and purposes be 
selected for the rank. A Colonel and Lieut.- 
Colonel has to retire at the age of 55, although 
as a special privilege sonic of the seniois aie 
allowed to stay on to 58. Mobilisation A scheme 
has been drawn up" foi the mobilisation of 
the forces. Under this arrangement two Ai my 
Corps will always he held in readiness for 
embarkation should the despatch of an expedi- 
tion be rendered necessary. The legiments 
in the first Army Corps are maintained at 
an establishment of— -Cavalry 625 of all ranks 
and 380 troop horses, Foot Guaids 840 of all 
ranks, Infantry 812 of all ranks. Their reset ves 
are liable to be called up at any moment, 
and their militia battalions would be em- 
bodied on the despatch of the Line battalions 
from England. Every arrangement has been 
made so that the regiments might be “put 
on board ” with the utmost despatch, and with 
this view they are kept as much as possible 
consolidated— /.c., not on detachment duty 
The second Army Corps is also told off, but 
the regiments forming it would be given a 
longer time to prepare. Theyaic puncipally 
employed m Ireland, and at stations which 
necessitate a splitting up of troops and com- 
panies to supply out-stations. The Royal Body- 
guard consists of two Classes 01 Coips— the 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-arms, and the 
Yeomen of the Guard. The foimer, which 
forms the personal bodyguard of the Sovereign 
on all state occasions, was established 111 11509, 
and consists of a Captain, always a peer, who 

§ oes out with the Government, Lieutenant, 
tandard Bearen Clerk of the Cheque, and 
Adjutant, sub-officer, and forty Gentleman-at- 
arms. The appointments are in the gift of the 
Captain, and candidates must hold field officers’ 
rank and be decorated for war service. The 
emoluments for ordinary “Gentlemen ” are 
about £70 per annum. The Yeomen of the 
Guard were instituted by Henry VII. m 1485 
They consist of a Captain, a peer who goes out 
with the Government, 7 officers, Lieutenant, 
Ensign, 4 Exons and a Clerk of the Cheque, 
and Adjutant, and 140 Yeomen. The officers 
must all have had war service, and are appointed 
by the Captain for the time being ; the Yeomen 
are all pensioned non-commissioned officers 
who are selected by the Comm and er-in -Chief. 
Aides-de-Camp, Queen’s. There are 4 personal 
Aides-de-camp, all members of the Royal 
Family, who hold honorary appointments : and 
34 Aides-de-camp : of the latter n— 6 paid and 
S unpaid— are officers of the Imperial Army, 
4—a paid— are Indian officers, 2 unpaid repre- 


sent the Royal Marines, and the remainder 
the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers. The 
paid Aides-de-camp draw 10s. a day each from 
military funds. Officers only are eligible on 
full pay who have the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, 
and the appointments are made by the Queen 
on the recommendation of the Commander-in- 
Chief. The Military Knights of Windsor were 
instituted 1349, ana consist of 13 Knights on 
Royal foundation, and 5 on lower. Officers 
are selected by the Commander-in-Chief who 
are in straitened circumstances, or who have 
special claims on the ground of war service, 
and are provided with rooms in the Castle. 
(For historical sketch of Army see ed. ’87.) Con- 
sult Colonel Maurice m 9th ed. “ Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica ” ; General Sir E. Hamley’s “ Opera- 
tions of War”; Lord Wolseley’s “Soldier's 
Pocket Book ” : Prince Kraft’s “ Letters ” ; 
Baron von dei Goltz's “ The Nation in Arms ” ; 
Colonel Harrison’s “ Handbook ” ; Lord Justice 
Clerk Macdonald’s “Common Sense on 
Parade”; publications and translations of the 
Manchestei Tactical Society, chiefly those of 
Captain Spen&ei Wilkinson, of the Manchester 
Guardian , the new German Drill Book, Part 
II. ; and the new English Di ill Book. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, K.C.S.I., poet and jour- 
nalist ; b. 1832. Educated at King’s School, 
Rochester; King’s Coll., London, and Umv. 
Coll., Oxfoid, wheie he giaduated, ’54. He was 
subsequently appointed second master of King 
Edwaid the Sixth’s School, Birmingham, ana 
afterwards proceeded to India as Prinoipal of the 
Government Sanscrit College at Poona. On his 
return to England, 111 ’6i, he joined the Daily 
Telegraphy with which he has been connected 
cvei since Sir E. A. has devoted much atten- 
tion to the study of Indian literatui e. His best 
known works aie “The Indian Song of Songs,” 
d metrical paraphrase fiom the Sanscrit, and 
“The Light of Asia,” an epic poem upon the 
life and teaching of the great Indian prophet, 
Buddha. Of Sir Edwins latest productions 
is a volume of poems entitled “ Lotus and Jewel,” 

“ Selected Poems * National and Non-Oriental,” 
and a prose work, “Death and Afterwards.” 
He was made a Companion of the Star of India 
011 the occasion of Her Majesty’s proclamation 
as Empicss of India, ’77, and received the 
honour of K.C.S.I. Jan. ’ 88 . On the death of 
Mr Matthew Arnold last year he wrote an elegy 
which appeared 111 th e Pall Mall Gazette , under 
the title, “To Matthew Arnold from Edwin 
Arnold.” Sir E. A.’s latest work is “ With Sa’di 
in the Garden.” 

Arnold, Matthew, son of the Rev. T. 
Arnold, D D , head master of Rugby, was b. 
1822. Educated at Balliol Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated. Elected a Fellow of Oriel 
Coll Private sec. to Lord Lansdowne (1847) ; 
appointed Lay Inspector of Schools under the 
Council of Education (1851), which post he 
resigned (Nov. 1886); published a number of 
poems, and was made Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford. Was sent as Assistant Commissioner 
to inquire into the system of education in 
France, Germany, and Holland (18^9), on which 
he published a memoir (1861) ; visited the Con- 
tinent again (1865), on the part of the Royal 
Commission on Middle Class Education, and 
published a work on the subject (1867) ; wrote 
a work on Celtic Literature (1868) , as well as 
“Literature and Dogma,” and several volumes 
on religious and other topics. Mr. Arnold 
visited the United States in 1883-4, and met with 
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■ reception which indicated his great influence 
as a poet and social and religious teacher. He 
was the leader ot that school of thinkers who dis- 
tinguish between mythology and truth. Again 
visited the Continent on behalf of the Education 
Department in 1885, and prepared a Report on 
the Elementary Schools of Franoe, Germany, and 
Belgium, and other European countries, in 1886. 
Had the degree of LL.D conferred upon him by 
the University of Edinburgh (1869), and that of 
D.C.L by Oxford (1870). Made a Commander of 
the Crown of Italy by the King for his care of 
the young Duke of Genoa, who resided in his 
family while pursuing his studies in England 
Mr. Arnold contributed much to the lead- 
ing magazines and reviews, and recently 
wrote articles vigorously attacking the Home 
Rule policy of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold died suddenly on the 15 th of April last at 
Liverpool whither he had repaired to meet his 
daughter on her return from America. For 
Bibliography of Mr. A’s writings see The Torch , 
June ’88. 

Arrest of Peers and Members. See Privi- 
leges of Peers and Members. 

Arrondlssement. (From the French) An 
extent ot French territory under the administra- 
tion of a sub^irefect (s ous-prefet) ; also a pot- 
tion of a town having its own civil officeis An 
arrondlssement^ as it is understood m Fiance, 
may be compared to an English district ; when 
it applies to the portion of a town, it is similar 
to an Enghsliparish or ward. 

Art, *88. The past year will be remembered 
as one ot special interest to artists and 
dilettanti. Not only have exhibitions been 
abnormally numerous and varied in character, 
but a growing interest m the bi oadei scope ot 
art has manifested itself with sustained vigoui. 
Leading artists have expounded their views to 
large and fashionable audiences, whilst work- 
ing men have flocked to listen with rapt 
attention to enthusiastic lecturers on art and 
its far-reaching influence. Yet m spite of a 
more general and keener appreciation, lecent 
pictures have not sold well, and the lack of 
generous patrons has been severely felt in 
many studios. It is noteworthy, nevertheless, 
that a few works have fetched veiy high prices, 
and that on numerous and important collections 
coming to the hammer, wealthy buyers were 
readily forthcoming. The most popular exhibi- 
tions were again those held in the galleries of 
the Royal Ao&demy. The English school was 
conspicuous at the winter loan exhibition, and 
the addition of a water-colour room was 
welcome. Examples of Renaissance sculptuie 
proved of great interest. The 120 th annual 
aummer exhibition was generally deemed of 
greater average excellence than those of the 
past few years. Most Academicians of note 
were there represented. The President’s 
“ Captive Andiomachc,” and Sir John Millais’ 
landscape “ Murthly Moss, Perthshire,” were 
amongst the chief attractions, but Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s “ Roses of Hehogabalus ” was the 
“ sensation 4 ’ of the yeai . Mr. Briton Rivfore’s 
“Requiescat” attracted much attention, and 
Messrs. Orchard son, Herkomer, Watts, Water- 
house, Richmond, Moore, Marks, Brett, and 
other other well-known painters sent remark- 
able contributions. The soulptures numbered, 
amongst others, examples from the chisels of 
Messrs. Woolner, Brock, Thorneycroft, Lawes, 
and Gilbert. The change in the management 
of the Grosvenor Gallery could not but make 


itself apparent at the exhibitions held under 
the auspices of Sir Coutts Lindsay. The season's 
results, however, must be accounted satis* 
factory. Mr. Pcttie’s “Song without Words,** 
Mr. G. D. Leslie’s “Rosebuds,” Mr. Bnton 
Rivifere’s “Adonis’s Farewell,” were amongst 
the principal pictures ; whilst Sir John Millais* 
portrait of Sir A. Sullivan was a masterly 
likeness of the musician. The winter exhibi- 
tion at this gallery was, like that at Burlington 
House, of a miscellaneous character, and 
piominence was again given to the English 
school. Several Hogarths, familiar as prints, 
but seldom seen as the original paintings, were 
interesting exhibits; and Constable’s “Had- 
lcigh Castle,” by some considered as his 
masterpiece, was here with a good selection 
from the same artist’s brush. The first exhi- 
bition of Pastel drawings ever held m this 
country was also opened m the autumn at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and proved a wel- 
come novelty. Woiks by Messrs. Llewellyn, 
Blanche, Hare, Tofano, and others, as well as 
those by Mesdames Bilinska and Armstrong, 
were 01 remarkable merit. A rival to the 
Giosvcnor was anticipated on the secession of 
Messrs. Comyns Carr and Halle from the 
dnection of that gallery. These gentlemen 
have lost no time in embarking in a new venture, 
and the outcome of their energy is the New 
Gallery, which is admirably situated in Regent 
Street In May an eager public crowded the 
elegant rooms so rapidly constructed according 
to the plans of Mr. Robson, and was lavish 
of well-deserved approval Several of the 
most pi oinincnt artists whose woiks formerly 
gave a special cachet to the Grosvenor, weie 
there fully represented,— Mr. E. Burne-Jones 
sending three large pictures, “ The Rock of 
Doom/’ “The Doom Fulfilled,” and “The 
Tower of Brass.” Mr. Alma Tadema “He 
loves— he loves me not, ”a sketch for his “ Roses 
of Hehogabalus,” and several other works. 
M. Legros’ “Dead Christ” and “Femmes en 
Pi lere ” showed this versatile artist at his best ; 
whilst Mr. Halle, with his “ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,” added much to his reputation, and Mr. 
Watts maintained his with “The Angel of 
Death.” Sir John Millais exhibited “ The 
Foilorn” and “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
The percentage of portraits was great, the 
principal contributors in this branch being Mr. 
Herkomer, the Hon John Collier, Mr. W. B. 
Richmond, Sir James Linton, and the late 
F. Holl. In the autumn the New Gallery was 
occupied by an exhibition of the Arts and Grafts 
Society under the aegis of Mr. Walter Crane. 
The talent and industry of Mr. Morris was 
there amply exemplified. The purpose of this 
exhibition is characteristic of the times, and 
likely to acquire extensive development. 
Another room is to be forthwith added to the 
New Gallery. The year has not passed with- 
out a note ot discord'in the Art clans, and it is 
at the Society of British Artists that the cry of 
secession was raised. Mr. McNiel Whistler 
and above a score of members have left the 
Society. Nevertheless the exhibitions were , 
held as usual in Suffolk Street, without con- 
spicuous detriment to the quality of the works 
shown. Mr. Wvke Bayliss is the new presi- 
dent. The exhibition of the Society of Punters 
in Water Colours was a successful one, the 
new Associate exhibitors adding their share to 
the excellence of the collection. Sir John 
Gilbert sent some characteristic drawings, but 
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has resigned the Presidency of the Society. 
If early a thousand drawings were exhibited by 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, the 
meritorious contributions being somewhat in 
the minority. The Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours also exhibited some 600 pictures m 
the Piccadilly Gallery. Mr. Shannon’s “Rose 
Pink,” Mr. Keely Halswell’s “ Autumn Land- 
scape, ’’ and the President’s “Maud and May,” 
were excellent in their respective styles. 
The attention given to Japanese Art was a 
striking feature of the year. The comple- 
tion and opening of the new room of the 
“ White Building ’ p as an addition to the British 
Museum has enabled the trustees to exhibit 
a selection from the collection purchased ol Mi. 
W. Andeison by the nation. This has been 
done under the direction of the Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings. Typical drawings, 
ranging in period fiom the productions of Moh 
Ki ana those of the Emperor Hawi Tsung in 
the nth and 12th centuries respectively, to the 
work of modern artists, have been arranged on 
the walls and table cases of the appropi lately 
fitted galleiy. The twenty-four illustrations of 
the legend of “ Rakio and the Shuiten Doji ” 
by an unknown artist of the Yamato-Tosa 
school, the “Seven Calamities,” painted by 
Mmamoto No O-ko in 1773, and some exquisite 
representations of birds and animals, have 
specially commended themselves to the general 
taste. Supplementary to this, instiuctive speci- 
mens of book illustrations were displayed in 
the King’s Library. Japanese art was also the 
subject of a loan exhibition held in the Fine Art 
Society’s rooms in New Bond Street, where a 
magnificent collection of Satsuma ware, Lac, 
metal woik, embroidery, and carving, was 
chiefly due to Messrs Masayuke, Kataoka and 
M. B. Huish. The Burlington Club had on view 
a compi ehensive set of Japanese prints. The 
taste for things Japanese was further gratified 
by the pictures, diawings, and etchings which 
Mr. M. Menpes exhibited at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s, of New Bond Street. These were from 
sketches made in Japan by the artist The 
quaintly and daintily decorated room wheie 
the pictures were framed and hung Japanese 
fashion, was m excellent haimony with the 
work displayed. The exhibition of the Fine 
Art Society "were numerous, Mr. T. C Gotch, 
Mr. A. East, and Mr. Ingram contributing to 
the fifty-eighth of the series. In one of the 
rooms Mr llerkomer showed about fifty land- 
scapes and humorous studies under the title of 
“ Round my Home.” Great energy was mani- 
fested by the Society in the matter of exhibi- 
tions and the publication of prints An 
improvement in the merit of the works exhibited 
was noticeable at the French Gallery, Professor 
A. Halenberg, T. Rousseau, Corot, Seigler, 
Diaz de la Pena being credited with specially 
attractive works. At Mr. Tooth’s Gallery some 
famous examples of Meissomer were on view, 
as well as a number of canvases by M. de Blaas, 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie, Mr. F. Murray, M. Deutch, 
M. Bourgereon, and others. The 19th Century 
Art Society held three exhibitions during the 
year, and Messrs. Freeman and Marriott are 
to be congratulated on the continued success 
of the Association. Messrs. De Breauski, 
Norton, Shaw, Patry, and De Lacy^s contri- 
butions were among the best. The Fine 
Arts were an important item in the Italian 
Exhibition (q.v.) at Earl’s Court, and it is 
claimed that the thousand paintings and three 


hundred and fifty sculptures brought there 
together by the influential committee, were 
thoroughly representative of modern Italy. 
Twelve pictures were lent by the National 
Gallery at Rome, and the King sent two large 
works, “ Vittoria Colonna, ana Micaelangelo,” 
by Jacovacci, and the “ Charge of Bersaglieri,” 
01 Cammarano. The water colours were poor 
in quality and quantity. The sculptors Ferrari, 
Jeraci, and Monteverde contributed the^ most 
important plastic works. The Irish Exhibition 
(q.v.) held in “ Olympia,” at Kensington also 
had its art department. A series of portraits 
on loan from the Corporation of Dublin was 
perhaps more interesting m its historical than 
its artistic aspect, Several contributions from 
members of the Hibernian Academy contrasted 
favourably with the maionty of exhibits. The 
works of art at the Anglo-Daniah Exhibition (q.v ) 
at Kensington Goie, and those at the Exposition 
des Laureate de France m Westminster were dis- 
appointing The various Art oolleotions m the 
British museum have received continued 
attention from the authorities in charge, and 
amateurs may now look upon a more advan- 
tageous display of the ceramic and glass wares 
and on other hitherto unsuspected treasures. 
Additions were made to the pictuies m the 
National Gallery • amongst others were examples 
of Girolamo Macetto, Fiank Hals, Van der 
llelst, and “The Card Players," by N. Maes. 
Considerable rearrangement ol the paintings, 
paiticularly of the Italian and Flemish schools, 
was resorted to. The number of visitors to the 
South Kensington Museum has fallen off during 
the yeai, notwithstanding the constant 1m- 
piovemeni in the collections and buildings. 
Mi.G. Salting made some impoitant additions 
to his collection of Italian Earthenware, now on 
loan in the Museum The aooessions to the 
gallery ol the Corporation of London at the 
Guildhall consisted of two paintings by Mr. 
Richard Bevis, “A Solemn Joust on London 
Bridge,’ 1 and “ Fitzwalter leceiving the City 
Banner from the Lord Mayor.” The Earl of 
Pembroke and the Speaker were appointed 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery in the 
places of the Bishop of Chester and Mr. 
Beresford-Hope. The additions of the past 
twelve months have been the portraits of Lord 
Nelson, C. R. Darwin, Sir T. Malet, Michael 
Drayton, General S. Lawrence, Warren 
Hastings, Bairy Cornwall, John Keats, Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, SirJ. Hope Grant, Viscount 
Stratford de Redchffe, the 5th Duke of Leeds, 
Professor H. J. F Smith, Adelaide A. Procter, 
and several others equally interesting. Nearly 
a million and a half of visitors have been ad- 
mitted to the gallery since its establishment m 
’59. A suitable building for its reception and 
piopei prescivation is still & desideratum. In 
August an exhibition was opened by the 
Duchess of Albany at the People’s Palace (q.v.) 
in Whitechapel. A number of pictures by Mr. 
Watts, Mr. Crane’s “ Bridge of Life,” the por- 
trait of Madame Lemon by Mr. Alma Tadema, 
Mr. Strudwick’s “Circe and Scylla,” Mr. T. 
Faed’s “ Runaway Horse,” with works by 
Messrs. Halle, Tissot, W. B. Richmond, and 
others made a most attractive collection. 
Mr. Massey Mamwarmg lent to the Befhnal 
Green Museum a fine collection of ceramic ware, 
plate, and artistic furniture of various epochs. 
There were several small but instructive 
popular exhibitions in various local centres of 
London. Art also received remarkable atten- 
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tion beyond the Metropolis. The Boyal Boottiah officials to the principle of munle-loading, long 
Academy exhibition in Edinburgh, and that of after it had Been condemned by the most 
the Boyal Hibernian Aoademy in Dublin, fully scientific and practical artillerists of other 
sustained the reputation of those institutions, countries. Since that unreasonable restriction 
The Bristol Aoademy also had a successful show has been removed, changes— most of them 
of pictures. In the Museum and Art G-allery of improvements— have been introduced with such 
Bimingham an important loan exhibition was startling rapidity, and types and patterns of 
opened under the management of Mr. Wallis, guns, carnages, and projectiles have multiplied 
Lord Dartmouth, Sir T. B. Lcnnard, the Duke to such an extent, that it is impossible to 
of Norfolk, the Duke of Westminster, the describe them all m the limits of an article 
Marquis of Heitford, and other well-known of reasonable length. All that can be done, 
amateurs sent pictuies from their collections, therefore, is to mention those guns which, from 
At the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, and at novelty or importance, claim most attention, 
the Manchester Art Gallery exhibitions were briefly noticing or passing over those which 
likewise held. The International Exhibition, are, or soon will be, quite obsolete. The 
Glasgow (q v.) t was the locale of a goodly necessity for this limitation will be evident 
assemblage of paintings and other ait objects ; from the statement that there are more than 
and in the Bishop’s Castle and othei temporary a hundred patterns of cannon in the service, 
buildings at Gilmour Hill, the amateur found exclusive of mortars, machine guns, and ola 
much to delight him. Numerous prints of smooth-bores. The largest gun yet made in 
engravings ana etohings were published duiing England is that called the 111 -ton gun. Without 
the yeai, and Messis. Boussoa, Valadon, & Co., going into many figures, or quoting any of 
of Bond Street, were specially active in that those calculations which have no attractions 
direction. The number of pictures and art for general readers, it may be stated roughly 
collections that came undci the hammer of that this enoimous gun is almost exactly 
Messrs. Christie, Mauson, & Woods was abnoi- 15 yards long, weighs in tons, fires a shot 
mally great, and the high prices that were often of 1,800 lb. (about equal in weight to the 
realised were remarkable in the face of the whole broadside of a 120-gun ship), has a 
prevalent paucity of commissions in art circles, service-charge of 1,000 pounds ot powder, 
Arterial Drainage Of Ireland See Session and will penetrate an armour plate nearly 
’88, sect. 8. a yard in thickness at 1,000 yards. The 

Artillery. (A concise history of artillery destructive effects in war of a shot or shell 
from early times is given 111 ed. *87.) On Her from such a gun must be for the present a 
Majesty’s accession, fifty 3 ears ago, all the matter of speculation, and we must wait for 
guns m use by the army and navy were so the next great war to realise them. But it 
simple 111 construction, and of so few patterns, may be safely predicted that the shell bursting 
that they might all be fully and accuiatcly in an earthwork would act like a mine, and 
described in a single page of this book. For would demolish, like a house of cards, a build- 
many succeeding years, and till the introduc- mg that would withstand almost uninjured the 
tion of rifled oannon, all matteis connected with explosion of any shell hitherto tried in war. 
ordnance remained almost in a state of torpor. Its shot would pass through and through an 
Since then the wave of improvement and pio- iron ship on the sides of which a shot from 
gress, set in motion by that change, has rolled the Woolwich Infant would make but a slight 
on rapidly, sweeping away 111 its course nearly impression, and from which the old spherical 
everything that was unfit to stand the tests of shot would lebound like peas, or crumble like 
experiment and comparison. Impioved means snowballs. Next after the m-ton gun— for 
oflorgmg and working large masses of iron and the present the facile pnneeps of British ord- 
stee),and coi sequcntly of making guns of dimen- nance, both for sea service and land defences — 
sions which seemed, and indeed were, unattain- comes the 100-ton gun, a muzzle-loader, and 
able ten veais ago, have been utilised to the intended for dand service only, with a shot a 
utmost. When the 80 -ton gun, popularly st>led little heavier than that of the former gun, but 
the Woolwich Infant, made its appearance, it with much less penetrative power. Then we 
was an object of general admiration, and the have the 80 -ton gun, and, in a descending scale 
opinion was fieely cxpiessed that there would of size and efficacy, some fifty other varieties 
be no use m attempting to make a largei gun. of heavy guns, muzzle-loaders and breech- 
But so rapid has been the advance in the direc- loaders. Siege guns and guns of position, carry- 
tionoi increased size, that the Woolwich Infant ing shot not exceeding 4olb., contribute com- 
has been obliged to “ take a back seat.” While paratively few to the long list of patterns. In 
the size, range, and accuracy of guns have guns of this class there nave not been many 
been increased, progress has been made, pari changes within the last few years. Of field 
passu, in other dnections. The appliances for guns we have still fourteen patterns of muzzle- 
mounting, loading, and moving big guns have loaders, from 16-pounders to 7-pounders; and 
been so much impioved, that all necessary seven patterns of breech-loaders, from 20- 
work with them is now done with less expen- pounders to 6-pounders. Although the supe- 
aiture 01 manual labour than was formerly rionty of breecn-lo&ders for horse artillery and 
required to work guns of comparatively small field batteries has long been admitted, the 
sizeand weight. An inevitable result of adopt- complete re-arming of these batteries has been 
mg ingenious mechanical contrivances, instead delayed, from considerations of economy. The 
of simple muscular exertion, and of utilising new 12-pounder, intended at first for horse 
steam and hydraulic pressure m the service of artillery only, is, we are assured, notwithstand- 
ait l“® r y> ,s moreased complexity m appliances, ing the disadvantage of its excessive recoil, by 
and the necessity of far more training and skUl far the best light field gun in existence. It 
ot naval and military gunners. Improvement in weighs only 7 cwt. : and, with a charge of 4 lb., 
tne construction of guns was for several years has a muzzle velocity of 1,710 per second, and 
retarded, or rather almost stopped,, by blind a range, with 25 0 of elevation, of 7,930 yards. In 
ana obstinate adherence on the part of some all these particulars it claims to be superior to 
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any foreign gun of similar size and weight, are not constructed to stand the concussion of 
The re-arming of our horse artillery batteries firing, and must therefore be removed after 
with this gun is proceeding so slowly as to laying the guns and before firing. Fixed tele- 
prove the utter inadequacy of the Woolwich scope »ghts are needed to utilise fully the 
Gun Factory, even when working at high accuracy of all rifled cannon. Whether maohine 
pressure, to supply the wants of the army. Of guns should be intrusted to artillery, or to 
the new 20-pounder, from which so much was oavalry, or to infantry, or to each arm ol the ser- 
expected, and which has been favourably rc- vice according to circumstances, is a question 
.ported on, but little is heard just now ; and the decision of which seems remote. Perhaps 
some influential artilleiy officers are in favour our next great war will solve it, or the next but 
of arming all our field batteries, as well as one. In the meantime the improvements which 
the horse artillery, with the new 12-pounder, are being made in the construction and working 
Horse artillery batteries are expected to equal of machine guns, and of “quick-firing” shell guns, 
cavalry in rapidity of movement, while from are enlarging the spheie of utility oi these 
field batteries great range and a crushing fire guns, ana keeping professional opinion as to 
are required rather than extreme speed. The their use in a state oi constant tiansition. Oi 
same pattern of gun cannot, therefoie, be the maohine guns we have already in the service 
best for both Ii the new 20-poundei realise the six patteins ol the Nordenfeldt, five patterns of 
expectations it has raised, it should be made 111 the Gardner, and thicc patterns oi the Gatling; 
large numbei sand supplied to the field batteries, and ol “ quick-firing ” guns we have the Norden- 
The range and accuracy of niled field guns have feldt 6-pounder, and the Hotchkiss 6-poundcr 
advanced with such rapid strides that the use ot and 3-pounder. But the 36 -pounder and 70 - 
howitzers is now very limited, and it is not rash pounder guns lately made at Elswick are far 
to predict that ordnance of that class will soon be more ioi midable weapons than thosejustnamed. 
consigned to the limbo oi obsolete weapons in These guns can fire fiom 10 to 15 well-aimed 
Woolwich arsenal. High-angle fire from siege shots per minute, and can pierce an armour 
guns has also been developed to such an extent, plate 5 inches thick at 1,000 yaids. As regards 
that mortars are vanishing from the lists oi the Maxim gun, which will fire aw*y as long as 
artillery, either for attack or defence. The it has any ammunition, though all that vvoiked 
present pattern of screw gun for mountain bat- it be killed, it is to be regretted that the Govcrn- 
teries will not, mall piobability, belong retained ment did not secure its exclusive possession, 
without alteration; for if the J>lan ot having a even at enormous cost. As for the dynamite 
gun made in two pieces, to facilitate carriage tube gun, of which we have heard lately, it 
m mountainous or rough country, be found seems only piudent to follow the American's 
very convenient, the principle will surely be advice, “ Never prophesy till you know.” The 
carried so far as to have guns made in thi ee 01 nature and quality of ammunition are intimately, 
more pieces, so that the size oi the gun when indeed inseparabty, connected with the con- 
screwed together may be increased, while the struction and patterns of guns. The use of 
difficulty of transport will be still further re- some oi the “higher explosives ” has been suc- 
duced. If, on the other hand, the slight loss ccssiully tested, at least tor filling shells ; and 
of time in putting the gun togethei, and the the scciets of making melinite and cocoa 
greater liability to injury resulting fiom its powder luve been acquired irom France and 
construction be found to outweigh the advan- Germany lespecLvely. Diversity in the modes 
tages of its portability, a very light gun m one of granulating gunpowder has been found so 
piece will be substituted. In one direction advantageous that the size of the grains (ii 
progress has been very slow. The ranges at they may be so called; increases in approximate 
which guns oi all kinds can be fired with effect proportion with that oi the guns; so that those 
have lately been increased to such lengths, lor use with the largest guns are perforated 
that man’s unaided vision can no longer evoke hexagonal prisms, some inches in length and 
the full powers of the guns. And here it may diameter. Can these accurately moulded and 
be mentioned that a shot from one of Long- polished powder masses be any longer 
ridge’s wire guns, lately tried at Shoeburyness, called grains? With so many and so staitling 
at a high elevation, attained the extiaordinary inventions for attack and for defence as have 
distance of twelve miles! The advantage lately been made public, and with others 
of telescope sights for long distances has been the destiuctive powers of which are darkly 
fully proved ior several yeaisj but, till the hinted, the iuture oi w r arfarc — even the near 
conviction of the expediency of fitting all gum. future — defies calculation, and must be a 
with such sights becomes general among artil- subject for vague but intensely interesting 
lery officers, much of the accuracy of fire of conjectuic to those by whom, and on whom, 
our guns will be lost by the adherence to the these new agents ol destruction may be tried, 
rough modes of aiming that were only good Art In, Yacoub Pasha. Egyptian statesman 
enough for the erratic old smooth-bores. The b. 1846. Armenian by nationality; Christian by 
objection that telescope sights may be shot creed. Under-secretary of State for Public 
away, and are easily damaged, is not a valid Instruction ’84-88. Just appointed Egyptian 
one: for when the telescope can no longer be Administrator of Railways in Egypt. Yacoub 
used, the ordinary sights will be available. If Pasha Artin is an Egyptian of quite exceptional 
wonderful practice can be made with ordinary attainments A profound scholar of Arab 
rifles fitted with telescope sights — and this has literature. He is European in his tastes, speak- 
been done in war as well as on ranges— -what ing six languages with equal facility. To 
degree of accuracy may not be attained with sound common sense he adds a genuine love 
cannon so fitted when most of the errors caused for his work in the Education; department, to 
by defective vision, and all the deviations which his promotion will be a great loss, 
caused by unsteadiness or nervousness, are Artists, Musicians, and Actors Deceased 
eliminated ? Scott’s telescope sights have been (Jan. 1st to Nov. 30th, ’88). See Obituary. 
tried for some years, and have been highly Arts and Crafts Exhibition. Sec New 
approved ; but they have a grave delect. They G \llery. 
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ASbestOS. See ed. ’88, and more fully ed. '87). 

Ascension Island. Discovered by Gallego, 
a Portuguese, on Ascension Day, 15*1. Lies 
in the South Atlantic, 960 miles from African 
coast, and is a British possession. Area 35 
aq. m., pop. 140. The port is called George- 
town, and is furnished as a naval station 
with batteries and storehouses. The island is 
naturally barren and rugged, rises to a height 
of 2,870 feet, and consists of extinct craters and 
scoria-streams ; but cultivation is improving 
it. Sea turtles are taken in great numbers. 
Wild goats abound, and some sheep and cattle 
are reared. Climate dry and healthy; and the 
place has been used as a sanatorium for people 
from West Africa. The Governor is a naval 
officer appointed by the Admiralty. It has 
belonged to Great Britain since 1815. 

Ascot Gold Cup. See Turf. 

Ashbourne, Lord, P.C., 1st Baron (creat. 
1885), b. 1837, formerly Mr. Edward Gibson, 
who is, with the above title, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, is a native oi Dublin. 
Graduated with high honours at Trinity 
Coll., Dublin, and (1875-85) was elected to 
represent Uie University of Dublin in parlia- 
ment. Called to the Irish bar (i860), and for 
years practised in Ireland, and gained a high 
reputation in his profession. On entering 
parliamentary life as one of the membeis for 
his University, he took a prominent part in all 
the important debates which have taken place 
during the last ten years, rendering valuable 
service to the Conservative party, to which he 
attached himself. Mr. Disraeli eailv took note 
of the fine capacities displayed by Mr. Gibson, 
and appointed him Attorney- General for Ire- 
land (’77-80). In the debates on the Irish Land 
Act of ’8i he took a prominent part. Lord 
Ashbourne brought into the House of Peers the 
Holdings Act (Ireland), which has become law. 

Ashkenazim. See ]lws. 

“Asiatic Quarterly Review” A tcvicw 
the first number of which appeared Jan. 1st, 
1886, devoted to the consideration and discus- 
sion of Asiatic questions which are becoming 
increasingly of interest to the British public 
Questions are treated from an Oriental as well 
as European standpoint. Among other dis- 
tinguished contributors have been the Countess 
of Dufferm and the Marquis Tseng. A chronicle 
of Asiatic events and literature forms a feature 
of the Review. Editor : Hr. D. Boulger, M.R.A.S. 

Askabad. A new Russian town and admini- 
strative centre of the province of Transcaspia, 
280 miles by railway east of Michaclovsk, on 
the Caspian, on the direct road to Sarakhs, 
Herat, and India. Annexed by Skobeleff m *8x, 
and the plan of a Russian town laid out, which 
has since been built upon and occupied by a 
mixed Russian and Asiatic population of four 
or five thousand. Contains several fine streets 
full of shops, a large public garden, and the 
handsome house of tne Governor-General Kom- 
aroff. Does a large trade with Meshed, distant 
100 miles. Russia is endeavouring to get per- 
mission from Persia to construct a railway to 
this point, and has levelled the road to the 
frontier. This move practically renders her 
mistress of Khorassan. 

Asquith, Herbert Henry, M.P*, b. 1852. 
Educated at City of London School, and Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. ’74, 


1st class Classics, and Craven University 
Scholar. Called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn ’70 
Elected as Liberal member for E. Division Fife, 
shire ’86, which he continues to represent. 
Mr. A.’s speeches have received high com- 
mendation on several occasions, notably at the 
annual meeting of the Liberation Society in *88. 
Mr. A. is engaged on behalf of Mr. Parnell, 
together with Sir C. Russell (q.v.) at the 
Parnell Commission (q.v.) 

Assab. An Italian possession on the Red 
Sea coast of Africa, now practically abandoned 
in favour of Hassowah. 

Assessed Taxes. See ed. ’88, and consult 
DoweJI, “ History of Taxation and Taxes in 
England,” vol. 111., bk. 3, and Laws of Excise — 
Bell and Dwelly (Maxwell). 

Assiniboia. Named after the Assmiboine 
river. A district of the Horth-West Territories, 
and a future province of the Dominion of 
Canada. Lies directly west of Manitoba along 
the United States boundary. Area 95,000 sq.m. 
Capital Regina, which is the present seat of 
government foi the Teintones generally. 

Association Internationale du Congo. 

See Congo Free State. 

Assyriology, ’88.— The last two years have 
not be<n unproductive either m aichaeological 
discoveues or in lesearches m the field of 
Assynology. Although the Government have 
not provided sufficient funds for the continua- 
tion oi the explorations in Babylonia, they were 
able to make a supplementary grant lor the 
pui pose of despatching Mr. E. A. W. Budge on 
a scientific mission. Tins expedition was supple- 
mental \ to his successful work in Upper Egypt, 
and to the tame field he now returned. This 
visit to Egypt was for the purpose of examining 
an important scries of cuneiform records which 
had be en discovered in the tombs 111 the neigh- 
bourhood of Tel-el-Amama. In the tomb of a 
scribe of the period of the eighteenth dynasty 
were found a number of clay tablets inscribed 
with cuneifoim chaiacters. These documents 
weic examined, and were at first thought to be 
woiks of a later period, being supposed, after 
a hasty inspection merely, to be records of the 
invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar in the time 
of Amasis. The tablets, about three hundred 
in number, were purchased partly for the Royal 
Museum at Berlin, whilst a larger portion were 
acquired by the authorities of the British 
Museum. The tablets at Berlin were first 
examined by Professor Schrader, and were 
found to be a series of despatches relative to the 
intei course between Northern Syria, Babylonia, 
and Egypt. The documents m the British Museum 
belong to the same senes, and are shortly to be 
published. 'Ihese tablets contain despatches 
lrom Tfishratta, King of Mitanm, to Amenophis 
III., King of Egypt, and relate to a matri- 
monial alliance with the royal family of Egypt, 
Amenophis being spoken of as the brother-in- 
law of Tusbratta There are also despatches 
from Burraburiyash, King of Karduniyash, or 
Babylonia— a fact which indicates a close inter- 
com se between the two great empires. The 
light which these tablets throw upon one of the 
most important periods in Oriental history is 
very great. Assyria, which but a fe,w years 
before had been only a Babylonian province, 
was now, as shown by the tablet of synchronous 
history, rising into power, its priest-kings 
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having thrown off the rule of the southern 
mother-land. It is seen from these documents 
that the Egyptian ruler found it to his advantage 
to form alliances of as close a nature as possible 
with the rulers of Syria and Babylonia. Among 
the former, no doubt, were the Hittites and the 
Vanmc tribes. In like mannei Babylonia was 
anxious to be on friendly terms with the rising 
Egyptian power ; and Burraburiyash, therefore, 
sent rich presents to the King of Egypt. The 
date of these documents is to be placed about 
1500 b.c. Almost at the same time that this 
important find was made in Egypt, the native 
workmen in Babylonia brought to light a large 
number of inscribed tablets In one of the 
chambers of the Temple at Aboo-Hubba, where 
Hr. Bassam had made most important discove- 
ries, were found over two hundicd thousand 
inscriptions relatmg to theicvcnuesand lands of 
the city of Sipparaor the Sun-God Of this collec- 
tion, alarge number weie examined and selected 
by Mr. Budge, and sent to this country, while 
native dealers also despatched considerable 
collections. These mscnptions cover a very 
considerable area of time, the earliest dating as 
far back as u c 2300, and extending until a 
centuiy before the Christian cia Many of the 
earlier documents are of the class known as 
envelope inscriptions, m which one copv of the 
text is placed within the other. These inscrip- 
tions relate to the reigns of Khammurabi and 
his son Samsu-iluna, and are in the majority of 
cases written in the Siimeuan language. Other 
more important inscriptions were found at the same 
time, especially a large cone of teira-rotta heal- 
ing an inscription of Khammuiabi recording Ins 
restoration of the Temple of the Sun- God in about 
b.c. 2200, and a stone socket with an inscription 
of Buiraburiyash (b c is»x>), recoiding the 
making of canals in Babylonia. These valuable 
records are now m the U 111 vci sity Museum at 
Boston. Among the lattci deedsare inscriptions 
dated in the reigns of most of the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Peisian, and Gicek rulers of the 
empire ; and some of the latter bear Greek and 
Aramcan dockets. The woik of Dr Strass- 
maaer, S.J , upon tlic “Inscriptions of Nabomdus" 
(see ed. ’88), has now advanced considerably, 
and contains examples lrom these later finds , 
and Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen has also published 
translations of inscriptions relating to Belshazzar, 
the son of Nabomdus. The most complete 
analysis of these commercial, fiscal, and legal 
documents, so valuable to the student of Baby- 
lonian sociology, is to be found in the great 
work now issued by the MM. R6villout, entitled 
“Les Obligations en Droit Egyptien compare' aux 
autres Droits de l’Antiauites. In this wotk the 
code of commercial hie, the rules of finance and 
taxation in all forms are clearly set forth and 
illustrated by numerous quotations. The lm- 

E ortant discoveries which It'd to Mr Budge 
emg despatched to the East also stimulated the 
American students of Assyriology to endeavour 
to participate in some active manner in the 
work of exploration in Babylonia, and a fund 
was raised for the purpose in Boston. The 
object of this expedition, for which the magnifi- 
cent sum of £8,000 has been contributed, is to 
continue the excavations commenced by Mr. 
Rassam at Aboo-Hubba, the ancient Sippara; 
and the task has been entrusted to Dr. Peters 
of Boston, assisted by Dr. Long, of the Robert 
College in Constantinople. The expedition 
has already started for the East, with the 
intention of commencing operations as soon 


as the necessary firman or permit is granted, 
and haso reached the Aegean Sea. Mr. Budge 
has also arrived at Constantinople on his 
way to Mesopotamia. It is expected that he 
will obtain a firman to continue the excava- 
tions in the Tigro-Euphrates valley. Among 
the principal publications of ’88 m England, on 
subjects connected with Assyriology. may be 
mentioned “The Grammar of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions ” (Trtlbner’s series of Abridged 
Grammars), by Mr. George Bertin ; and a new 
and revised edition of Professor Sayce’s Hibbert 
Lectures. Mr. Pinches has continued and com- 
pleted his valuable translation and commen- 
tary on the Babylonian Canon ; and has also 
issued a Catalogue of the inscribed Tablets from 
Babylonia in the Collection of Sir Henry Peek, Bart. 
In the Babylonian and Oriental Record , now a 
recognised monthly medium of publication on 
matters relating to Babylonian and Oriental 
Archaeology, contributions from Professors 
Sayce, Schiader, Oppcrt, De Lacoupene, and 
from Messrs Arminaud, Pinches, Revillout, 
Boscawen, and othei s, have appeared. It should 
be stated, also, m this connection, that one of 
the special results of recent researches into 
this bianch of archaic learning, is the deepening 
conviction of the great interest which is to be 
found in the histoiy of Babylonia by Butish 
students, on account of its intimate connection 
without own civilisation. On the Continent most 
important work has been accomplished. The 
Louvre authorities have arranged in a special 
saloon the antiquities obtained by M. Dieulafoy 
at Susa. These consist of enamelled tile facades 
from the palaces of Artaxerxes and Darius, the 
most impoitant being a frieze of soldiers of the 
body-guard, in rich colouring. Under the dnec- 
tion of M. Leon Heuzey, the publication of 
the great woik illustrative of the disooveries of 
M. de Sarzec at Tel-loh on the Shat-el-Hie— or, 
the Great Canal, which in ancient times con- 
nected the Tigris and the Euphrates, penetrating 
to the very heart of the intervening district— in 
South Babylonia, has been continued. One of 
the most curious discoveries in this collection 
is that of some bricks with bilingual Greek and 
Aramean inscriptions of Adad-Nadin-Akki, a 
Nabathean pi nice who ruled in South Chaldea 
about b.c. 126 The archaic inscriptions have 
been analysed by MM. Amiaud and Mechineau, 
who have published a comparative table of the 
cuneiform characters basea upon this work. In 
Germany the most impoitant works of issue 
have been the “Assynsche WOrterbuoh” of 
Professor Dehtzsch, and the “Nimrod Epos” 
of Dr, Paul Haupt. The latter has also issued 
in America a work entitled “ Prolegomena to 
a Comparative Assyrian Grammar,” a kind of 
production which has been much desired by 
students. Consult Dr. Birch’s Preface to vol 1. 
of “ Records of the Past ” ; Mr. H. Fox 
Talbot’s Introduction to the Translation of 
the Inscription of Khammurabi, in same vol.; 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, passim, in same work — 
Babylonian Literature, and Lectures upon the 
Assyrian Language ; Mr. George Smith’s “ Chal- 
dean Account of Genesis,” “ Chaldean Account 
of the Deluge,” and “ History of Babylonia” ; 
Dr. E. Richmond Hodges’ “Cuneiform De- 
cipherment,” in the third edition of Cory’s 
“Ancient Fragments": Birch and Pinches’ 
“Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates of 
Balawat ” ; Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge's “ Baby- 
lonian Life and History”; Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen's “From under the Dust of Ages”; 
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Profeasor Sayce’s “Hibbcit Lecturer on the star. The mean of previous determinations 
Religion of Babylonia,” second edition "George place the vertex R. A 273, Dec. + 3° • y 1 * 

Bertin’s “ Languages of the Cuneiform Inscrip- Royal Astronomical Society has appointed a 
tions ” ; Ragozin’s 44 History of Assyria,” and committee on Solar Eclipses “ to bring into com- 
44 History of Chaldea”; 41 Babylonian and munication with each other gentlemen desirous 
Oriental Record”; “Transactions and Pro- of observing eclipses, and also to be a centre ol 
ceedings of the Socrety of Biblical Archaeology ”, information.” A careful andinterestingde- 
“Zeitschriftfflr Assyriologie”; “Revue Archeo- termination of the sun a period of rotation has 
Jogique”; 44 Journal of the American Oriental been made by Mr. Crew. His method (not 
Society ”; Lyon’s 14 Assyrian Manual ”; Foutlles, new) consists in observing, by means of the 
in illustration of De Sarzec’s “Decouvertes en spectroscope, the motion of the sun s limbs in 
Chaldde”; Die ulafoy’s “Voyages en Perse the line of sight He deduces a rotation period 
and others. Dr. L. Oberziner, of Vienna, is of 25*88 days, but points out that there are 
preparing, it is understood, a new and 1m- gi eat disci epancies in the results obtained by 
portant work on Assynology. Lectures have the use of different lines in the spectrum, 
oeen delivered during the year at the British Thus the line P'j gives a period of 24*29 days, 
Museum on this subject. (F01 concise history while line 5166 3 gives 28*33. Dr. Wilsing, by 
of Assyriology sec cd. ’87.) measuring faculse on solar photographs, has 

Astronomy, '88. In pursuance of the reso- also deduced a period of 25*23 days for the 
lutions adopted at the Paris Congress, ’87, ex- sun’s rotation, lie is also of opinion that the 
penments have been made, both at Greenwich layer containing the faculae revolves round the 
and other observatories, with a view to obtain sun as a solid— t.e. f the faculae in high latitudes 
the best photographic plates and also to do not lag behind, as is the case with sun spots, 
ascei tain what accuracy may be attained in the Much has been written this year concerning 
measurement of the plates. The flat plate the phenomena supposed to have been observed 
seems equally good as the curved plate, and on the surface of Mars. The numerous and 
it is found that great accuracy m measurements peculiar canals observed by Teiby, Perrotm, 
may be obtained if due regard be had to and Schiapaielli have given rise to much con- 
systematic eirors arising from the distoition tioversy some call them rivers, others say 
of the film and the optical field, and, contrary they arc clefts in glaciers. In all probability 
to expectation, it has been shown that this they have no objective existence, being in a 
accuracy increases with cxposuie. The English great measure due to phenomena of diffraction. 
Government has agreed to provide two photo- Prof. Pritchard continues his researches in 
graphio telescopes— one at Greenwich, the other photographic stellar parallax , he has now 
at the Cape. The astronomical phenomenon published his icsults for four more stars, 
oftheyeai was the Total Lunar Eolipse, Jan. 28th. making now in all seven: Polaris 0.052'; a 
Extensive preparations were made throughout Cassiop. o 072” ; 0 Cassiop 0.187” ; y Cassiop., 
Europe, and as usual, when such is the case, o 050.” Ten small planets have been dis- 
the weather was unfavouiable. Apart from the covered this year, bringing the total up to 281. 
physical phenomena attendant on an eclipse, Six comets have visited us, two expected, and 
the one object is to secure as many occultations one a naked-eye comet (comet Sawerthal dis- 
of stars as possible. This observation consists covered at the Cape). Comets visible to tpe 
in noting the exact time a star disappears at naked eye are few there were two in each of 
one limb of the moon, and also that of its the years of ’81 and ’82, and one in each of 83, 
reappearance at the other limb ; the object ’85, 86, ’88. The fifth comet of this year was 
being the determination of the shape of the discovered by Barnard at the Lick Observatortr. 
moon’s disc, its diameter, parallax, and position which is now in full work. Mr. Holden, ns 
in the heavens. Despite the weather, Dr. director, has published a handbook for the 
Dollen of Pulkowa, wno has undertaken the guidance of intending visitors. It contains a 
discussion of the observations, reports the full history of the Observatory, and also some 
receipt of 896 disappearances and 887 reappear- excellent chapters on astronomical work gene- 
anoes. The reddish tint of the moon, noticed nerally.— Longitude Greenwioh— Pans. In ’54 the 
during eclipse, was not so pionounced as that diffeience of longitude Greenwich— Pans was 
of ’84. Tnc theory of this may be stated, detei mined by Airy and Le Verrier, and the 
The red colour is due partly to solar light re- result obtained (9 m. 20*645 ) implied a correc- 
fracted through our atmosphere, and partly to tion of a second to the previously accepted 
some chemicalor physical changes of the moon’s value. Euiopean geodesy has since then been 
surface during totality. Prof.Tilopanti points actively carried on, and wishes have been for 
out that many, if not all, opaque bodies, after years expressed that a re-determination of the 
prolonged exposure to a stiong light, retain longitude Greenwich — Paris should be made, m 
for sometime a sort of phosphorescence. The older to connect the Continental with the British 
moon is exposed to sunlight for fifteen days, geodetic surveys. It was decided to do this in 
The pale and grey illumination is due to 1 e- the autumn of ’88, and four observers started 
fraction; it follows immediately the beginning work at the end of September.^ TTie idea was 
of the eclipse, while the reddish colour does to have one French and one English observer 
not appear till several minutes later. Heir at Greenwich, one French and one English at 
Ludwig Struve of Pulkowa has completed a Pans ; and that, by interchanging during the 
laborious comparison of the Pulkowa Star operations, many errors due to personality 
Catalogues and that of Bradley, with the obj'ect would be eliminated. The result, owing to the' 
of deducing the constant of preoession and the unfavourable weather, cannot be known till the 
motion of the Solar system m space. Bessel’s Spring of ’89. Prof. Pxazzi Smith has resigned 
value of the lum-solar precession is 50*3635”, the office of Astronomer-Royal of Scotland, 
Struve’s 50*3514”. He shows that the solar after a tenure of forty-three years. Mr. R. A. 
system is moving towards a point in the heavens Proctor t the well-known lecturer on Astronomy 
situated R. A. 273 0 , Dec. + 27°, and that the rate and editor of Knowledge died of yellow 

of motion is 4.36”, as seen from a 6th magnitude fever in New York on Sept. 12th, while pre- 
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paring for England. He was born in 1837. 
The crown disc for the 88 -in. refractor for the 
Royal Observatory has at length been suc- 
cessfully cast, ana is now m the hands of 
Sir Howard Grubb. who is to make the tele- 
scope.—- Events for ’89. In ’89 there ate three 
solar and two lunar eolipses. The solar eclipses 
are not visible in England, but the two lunar 
are both partially visible. 1. Jan. 16th. First 
contact with shadow, 15 h. 59 m ; last con- 
tact, 20 h. 20 m. The moon sets at 20 h. 10 m. 
2 . July 12th. First contact, 7I1. 43 m. ; last con- 
tact, 10 h. 5 m. The moon rises at 8 li 14 m. 
(evening). Meroury evening star Jan , Feb , 
May, June, and Sept. Venus evening star in 
spring, and well situated for observation. Mars 
not well situated forobservation except morning, 
summer and autumn. Jupiter too far south 
Saturn well seen up to June and again in Dec 
Consult the Observatory , the Astronomisihc 
Nachnchten ; “ Astronomy for Amateurs ” 
(edited by J. A. W. Oliver); Sir G. B. Aliy’s 
“Popular Astronomy”; J. N. Lockyei’s 
“ Elementary Lessons in Astronomy ” , the 
works of R. A. Proctor ; and other popular 
treatises. 

Asylums Board (Metropolis). See Poo r Law. 

“ Atalanta." A new magazine ( 6 d. monthly) 
profusely illustrated, commenced Oct. ’87. Many 
of the best known and most popular writeis of 
the day contribute to its pages. One feature of 
A. is the Atalanta Scholarship and Reading Union, 
which aims at the encouragement of a syste- 
matic habit of recreative leading 111 English 
literature. Programme '88-89, “English Men 
and Women of Letters of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” continued. Editors L. T. Meade and 
John C. Staples. ( Hatchanh , Piccadilly, W.) 

Athabasca (Indian, “swampy”) Named 
from its great lake A district of the North- 
West Territories, and future province of the 
Dominion of Canada. Lies north of Alberta and 
east of the British Columbia. Takes in the 
celebrated Peaoe River district. Area 122,000 
sq.m. 

“ Athenaeum ” The leading English literary 
journal (weekly 3 d.) } founded 1828. Amongst 
its editors are included the names of Rev. 
H. Stebbing, Mr. Dilke, and Mr Hepworth 
Dixon (who retired m 1869). Shortly after its 
origin, it was acquired from its founder, Mr. 
Silk Buckingham, by Mr. John Sterling, and 
subsequently passed into the hands of Mr Dilke, 
to whose ability its success was mainly due. 
The review of Continental books is now pub- 
lished in the summer instead of at the close 
of the year. An interesting history of Mr. John 
Francis’ connection with the A. is given in a 
new work by Mr. J. C. Francis, “John Francis 
and the Athenaeum ’88. 

Athletics, *88.— The governing body of this 
branch of sport is the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion. A Professional Pedestrian Association has 
also recently been formed. New athletic and 
cricket grounds at Maida Vale, Paddington, 
were opened in April by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. The Oxford and Cambridge Sports, 
at the Queen’s Club, West Kensington, in 
March, resulted m favour of the Light 
Blues, who won five of the customary nine 
events composing the programme. Cross (New 
College, Oxford), as in 86 and ’ 87 , won the 
mile race ; and Montgomery (Merton College. 
Oxford) has four years in succession secured 
the high jump. From the commencement of 
these competitions, Oxford claims 1 x 3 points, 


against 1 1 1 by Cambridge. The Southern Counties’ 
Cross-Gqpntry Championship, on Feb. 18th, was 
won by the Finchley Hamers, who scored 09 
points ; and the Northern Counties’ Championship 
on the same date, fell to the Salford Harriers, 
with a score of 39 points ; while m the contest 
for the National Cross-Country Championship, at 
Manchester the Birchfield Hat riers were success- 
ful, defeating Salford by 4 points. The Amateur 
Championship Meeting was neld on June 30 th, at 
Crewe. J. S. Mitchell threw the hammer (16 lb.) 
from a 9 ft. circle 124 ft. 8 in. (a record) ; F. 
Westing (Manhattan A. C.) won the 100 yards 
Flat Race for Challenge Cup, in io§ s. ; E. W. 
Pairy (Salford Harriers) proved victorious m 
the four miles flat raoe— time. 20 m. 22^ s. ; and 
G R. Gray (New York A.C ) put the weight 
(16 lb.) fiorn a 7 ft. square 43 ft. 7 m. (a best on 
lecord at these meetings). At the International 
Athletic Meeting at Dublin, in July, F. Westing 
( Manhattan A.C., New York) won the 100 yards 
inios ; T. P. Conneff (Manhattan A.C.) the mile 
in 4 m. 264 s. ; W. C. Dohm (New York A.C.) the 
220 yards and 440 yards; C. M. Smith (New 
York) the half-mile in 2 m. 5 s j and Conneff beat 
E C. Carter (New York) in tl^e five miles 
match— time 25 m. 24 s. P. Davin (Cairick-on- 
Suir) was awarded the all-round championship — 
a new feature in British athletics The A. A. A, 
ten miles championship, decided at Crewe in April, 
resulted m the victory of E. W. Parry (Salfoid 
Hamers)— time, 53 m 43$ s. At Surbiton, in 
April, A. G. Le Maitre (Oxford University) ran 500 
yards in 59 £ s. (a rccoid, the previous best being 
61 s. by H R. Ball). At the Fmohley Hamers’ 
Sports, Aug 18th, the large field of 114 turned 
out foi the one mile handicap, won by G. H. 
Boon (Finchley II.). II. C. L. Tindall (Cam- 
bridge University) beat the English recoid 
in the 600 yards race, at the Civil Service Sports, 
winning by 4 yaids, in 1 m. i2gs., the previous 
best being 1 m. T2| s., by Gross (Oxford) ; L. E. 
Myers (America), however, holds the world’s 
record, with 1 m iiijs. E.H. Felling (Ranelagh 
H ) won with ease the 100 , 250, and 440 yards 
races ; and the last-named athlete, at the London 
Athletio Club Meeting on Sept. 22nd, ran 250 yards 
in the wonderful time of 24^ s., beating the 
record of 25^ s , made by C. G. Wood in ’87. E. 
W Parry (Salfoid H ) won the four miles 
race in 20 m. 3$ s. A. B. George, at the Spartan 
Hamers’ sports iti September, secured the 3 mile 
scratch raoe, in the fast time of 14 m. 54! s. At 
Reading in August C. W V. Clarke (Amateur 
Champion), won, from scratch, the Two Miles 
Walk in the good time of 14m. 24! s. The South 
London Harriers’ meeting took place on Sept. 
29th, at Kennington Oval, when J. Kibblewhite 
(Spartan H ) won the 1320 yards raoe in 3 m. 13 $ s. 
(recoi d for a grass track) ; and also was success- 
ful m the two miles handicap (15 yards start) ; time 
9 m. 35! s. D. S. Duncan ran a mile at Edinburgh 
in September in 4 m. 28 s., a Scottish amateur 
record. F, J, K. Cross (New College Oxford) 
beat the reoord in a half-mile raoe, covering the 
distance in the extraordinary time of 1 m. 548 9 . 
At Preston W. G. George was defeated by W. 
Cummings in a three-quarter mile professional 
championship race by 2 yards, in 3 m. 135J s. ; and 
Cummings was also .victorious over a mile, 
beating George by 10 yards, in 4 m. 3 xt s. On 
Sept. 10th, the ex-amateur champion. A. Wharton, 
Darlington (77 J yards start) won the 201 yards 
Doncaster Handicap at Sheffield by 2 yards. T. 
Rav (Ulverston) is the champion pole-jumper, 
with a record of xi ft. 8 Jin. J. 5. Mitchell threw 
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thehuomer (x 61 b.) from a 7ft. circle, 121ft. 7 in. ; 
and J. M. Barry, at New York, was credited 
with a throw of 122 ft. 6 £ in. At Glasgow, in 
November, P. Cannon (Stirling) ran three 
miles in 14 m 34^ sec., and four miles m 10 m. 
2 5$ sec. (professional records, the previous best 
being the long-standing records 01 14 m. 36 sec. 
and 19 m. 36 sec. respectively, by J. White). 

Atlantic Air-Ship See Ballooning. 
Atoms and Molecules. A molecule is the 
smallest portion of matter which can exist by 
itself, or which can be produced by (or take 
part in) any chemical reaction. Nothing defi- 
nite is known about the sizes or the masses 
of molecules, although attempts have been 
made to measure them An atom is the smallest 
portion of matter which can exist in a molecule. 
The atomio weight of an element is the number 
of times by which an atom of that element is 
heavier than an atom of hydrogen, bee ed. ’87. 

Attorney. See Soi icitor. 
Attorney-General, The, is the chief counsel 
of the Ci own, acting on its behalf in its 
revenue and ci immal proceedings, and other 
matters. The income is ,£7,000 a yeai, ex- 
clusive of fees. The Attoi nev-General has 
likewise political functions, and has always 
since 1673 been a member of parliament, 
receiving nis office from the Sovereign on the 
recommendation of the Government in power. 
All Government measures on legal questions 
are m his charge. The Prince of Wales also 
appoints an attorney-general, who is, however, 
generally called the Attorney-General foi the 
Duchy of Lancastei , or for the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, according to Ins appointment. The pi esent 
Attornej r -Genei al is Sir Richard Webster, There 
is also an Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. 
Peter O’Brien), who is always a member of the 
Irish Privy Council. 

Auckland (New Zealand) Graving Dock 

One of the largest in the Southern Seas , opened 
in ’87 (sec detailed dest ription ed ’87) 

Auctioneers' Commissions, Law on, ’88 

The right of auctioned s to fix a certain scale of 
remuneration for sales conducted by them by 
order of the Court of Chancery was raised in 
the case of In re Walford, hcaid beioic Mi 
Justice Kay in July ’88. It was contended that 
auctioneers’ chaiges should be measured by 
the scale acted upon m cases of sales byfiec 
owners, but the learned judge held that all they 
are strictly entitled to, beyond expenses for 
outgoings, is a “pioper remuneration ” accoid- 
mg to the court scale In the case of Peacock v 
Freeman, carried to the Court of Appeal, the 
point was whether an agreement, by which the 
defendants undertook to pay a ceitam com- 
mission to the plaintiffs if they effected the sale 
of ceitam property, could be enforced when, 
though a sale had been made, the purchaser 
subsequently refused to carry out his contract 
The court declined to hold that the defendants 
were bound to pay the commission if the sale 
proved aboitive, and upheld the judgment 
giving the amount payable to the plaintiffs 
under the agreement m the event of there being 
no sale. 

AlUUale (Due d'), fourth son of King Louis 
Philippe, b. 1822. When only a youth lie took 
part in several campaigns in Algeria 40, ’42, ’43, 
and ’44< In the lattervear he married a daughter 
of Prince Leopold of Salerno. He was Governor- 
General of Algeria when the revolution of ’48 
broke out in Paris, but at once resigned and 
joined his father in England, where he chiefly 

40 


resided until the law banishing the Orleans 
princes was repealed m ’71, after his election 
to the National Assembly. He was chosen one 
of the Forty m ’71, and was made a General of 
Division in the following year. He was presi- 
dent of the Council of War which tnea and 
condemned Marshal Bazame. The Duke is the 
author of a History of the Prinoes of the House of 
Conde. When the Expulsion Bill passed, two 
yeai s ago, he left France, having been at the 
same time struck off the roll of the Fiench 
aimy by the War Minister, General Boulanger. 
It was discovered soon after that he had be- 
queathed his beautiful Chateau of Chantilly (q.v.), 
with its art treasures, to the French nation. 

Aurora Borealis, The, or the Northern 
Light, a ruddy glow that at times overspreads 
| the northei n horizon, is supposed to be due 
to the passage of electncity through the rarefied 
atmospheie of the polai regions. It was last 
observed in England in October 1870. 

Austin, Alfred, b 1835 Published his first 
poem, entitled “ The Season,” in ’62. Acted as 
war correspondent for the Standard (a paper 
with which he was connected for some length 
of time) duiing the wintci of ’70-71 at Ver- 
sailles. Ills poem “Madonna’s Child” is con- 
sidered by many to be the most charming poem 
Mi A. has written His other works include 
“Intel hides,” “ The Hu man Tragedy, ’’“Savona- 
lola,” “Soliloquies in Song,’ and “Prince 
Lucifer.” Is the editor of the National Reviezv, 
and has contributed many political articles to 
the Quartet ly Review. 

Australasia. A loose term variously applied 
It usually signifies ( 1 ) the Australian colonies, 
logethei with Tasmania, New Zealand, and 
Fiji; or ( 2 ) Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
New Guinea, New Britain, and New Ireland, 
Solomon Islands, New Caledonia, and New 
Hebrides. Consult Wallace’s “Australasia.” 

Australasian Federation. See ed. ’88, and 

Imperial Federation. 

Australia The largest island in the world. 
Is situated south-east of Asia, dividing Pacific 
from Indian Ocean. Extends 2,400 miles west 
to east, and 1,971 miles north to south. Area 
computed at 3,031,169 sq. miles, or twenty-six 
times the size of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Piesent total population 2,819,367 Wholly 
British possession. Divided into the colo- 
nics of Queensland, capital Bnsbane , New 
South Wales, capital Sydney; Viotona, capital 
Melbourne, South Australia (including Northern 
Ierritory), capital Adelaide , and Western Aus- 
tralia, capital Perth Australia is a great 
plateau, elevated on the east and inclined 
towards the west. The eastern half and most 
of the other territories bordering the coasts 
on, north and west arc extremely fertile, and 
well adapted for grazing. Wool still con- 
tinues to be the staple export. The great 
central depression is sterile, and almost 
impassable on account of want of water, 
together with prickly growths; having no 
drainage, the rainfall collects 111 extensive salt 
lakes and marshes. In the habitable districts 
there is a rich and unique flora and fauna. Coal 
abounds in various districts ; gold, iron, cop- 
per, are extensively worked. Climates vary 
from tropical to temperate. Rainfall capricious : 
m some years excessive, in others prolonged 
drought. Principal rivers, the Murray and its 
affluents, navigable many hundred miles in wet 
seasons. There are 7,000 miles of railroad, and 
52,000 miles of telegraph, several large cities, 
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and many towns. The black aborigines are military movements and her proposed joint 
few, ana rapidly disappearing. For latest action of the Powers to interfere (February) m 
statistics see British Empire, etc. (table). Bulgarian politics and depose Prinoe Ferdinand. 
Known to the Portuguese prior to 1540 ; later The relations of Germany ( q.v .) to Russia and 
visited by Dutch navigators, and then called France caused uneasiness to the dual empire 
New Holland. Visited by Cook, and first from time to time ; but the speeoh of M. Tuza, m 
British settlement (originally penal) formed at the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies (Jan. 28th), 
Botany Bay in 1788. Consult Blair’s “Cyclo- on the foreign situation, and the publication 
paedia 01 Australia,” F01 rest’s “ Explorations of the text of the seoret treaty (Feb. 3rd) of 
m Australia,” Giles’ “Geographic Travels in ’79, in the Rcichsansciger, of the Austro-German 
Australia,” Gordon and Goten’s “Australian Defensive Alliance, providing for common mili- 
Handbook for 1888,” Petherick’s “Catalogue tary action between the two empires m the 
of the York Gate Library,” the Torch, etc. event of an attack by Russia, ana Prinoe Bis- 

Austria-Hungary is an empire under the rule march's speech, in the Reichstag, a few days 
of Francis Joseph I. of llapsourg, Emperor of later, on the relations subsisting between 
Austi 1a and King of Hungary , and is composed of Geunany and Austria, in connection with the 
a Cisleithan portion, officially known as Austria, Military Bills (see Germany), did much to re- 
and a Transleithan portion known as Hungary, assure the public mind. To strengthen the 
each possessing its separate parliament, but defences of the empire m view of possible 
uniting under a common sovereign in the estab- external complications, the new Spirit Tax Bill 
lishment of a common army, navy, financial, was, at a Select Committee of the Reichstag 
diplomatic, postal and telegraphic sei vices, ad- (Apul), officially stated to be designed to meet 
ministered by delegations composed of 120 depu- the requirements of the external political situa- 
ties chosen half by Austria and half by Hungary tion, it being estimated that the new tax would 
— the upper house in each country selecting 20 yield for Austi 1a alone some 26,000,000 fl. 
and the lower 40 members. The estimated (fl =: is Sd) A bill also authorising the 
revenue and expenditure for the common affairs Government to call out certain classes of the 
of the monarchy for ’88 is £ 11,206,700, neatly Reserve in tame of peace was (April) passed by 
seven-tenths of this total being borne by Austria, the Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments. The 
the remainder by Hungaiy. General debt, about concentration of Russian troops on the western 
^230,000,000 Imports of Austi la-Hungary, in- frontiei was followed (May) by a counter 
including Bosnia and Hctzegovina (’86), arming in Galicia. An important speeoh made 
^53,920,000 , exports, £96,860,000 For army and (May) by M. Tisza (ov.), Hungarian Prime 
navy see A. and N. Foreign Austria (capital Minister, dissuading Hungarians from taking 
Vienna)— area 115,903 sq miles, estimated popu- any part in the Paris Exhibition (f/.v ) of ’89, on 
lation in ’86, 23,070,688— is go\cmcd by an the ground that pecuniary risk and possible 
Emperor and a Kenhsrath or fcdcial parlia- insult to the Hungarian flag might ensue, was 
ment, consisting of a house of peers partly followed by a protest by M. Goblet, of which, 
hereditary and partly nominated by the Crown however, no official notice was taken. An 1m- 
for life, and a house of deputies chosen by poitant debate on M. Tisza’s speech took place 
popular election Purely local matters ate 111 the Lowei House of the Hungarian Pailia- 
administcrcd by the seventeen provincial diets ment A speech also made by Count Kalnoky, 
(viz , of Uppei and Lower Austria, Salzburg, in the Budget Committee of the Austrian Dele- 
Styria, Caunthia, Carmola, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, gations (June 18th) on Foreign Affairs, the 
Gorizia, Istna, Trieste, Dalmatia, Bohemia, change of sovereigns at Berlin, and the close 
Moravia, Silesia, Galicia and Bukowina). Esti- alliance of Austi 1% with Italy, attracted much 
mated revenue for ’89, £44,876,270 , expenditure, attention The death of the German Emperor 
^44,862,148, Austria’s special debt, about William (March 9th), at whose funeral the Ci own 
^64,000,000. — Hungary (capital Buda-Pcsth) Prince Rudolf represented the Court, and the 
— area 125,039 sq. m , estimated population in ’85, succession to the throne and untimely death of 
16,570,146— consists of the kingdoms of Hun- the Emperor Frederick (June 15th), caused no 
gary, Croatia, Slavonia, and Transylvania, and break in the coidial relations subsisting between 
is governed by a King (the Emperor of Austria) Germany and Austria, the loreign policy of 
and a parliament composed of an upper and Prince Bismarck being especially favoured by 
hereditary house and a lower and elective the present German Emperor William II. , 
house. Estimated revenue for ’89, £28,390,847 , who in October last visited the Emperor Joseph 
expenditure, £27,410,989 , Hungary’s special debt, at Vienna, when he was received with* every 
about £112,000,000.— Bosnia-Herzegovma (area mark of honour and distinction. The meeting 
23,262 sa. m , pop 1,504,091), though in strict- between Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky at 
ness still a province of the Porte, has since Friednchsruh (Sept. 16th) assisted to strengthen 
the Treaty of Berlin in ’78 been occupied and the entente cordiale. In the autumn (Oct. 31st) 
administered by Austro-Hungary, and may the Austrian Parliaments voted the Cisleithan 
fairly be considered as belonging to that empire, share of 47,000,000 fl. to be spent on the whole 
Since the reconciliation of the Magyars with the Monarchy on extra military preparations. A 
House of Hapsburg, in ’67, great progress has new Army Bill was (November) presented to the 
been made in reconciling the various races in Reichsrath, its chief provision being the main- 
different stages of civilisation which inhabit this tenance of the war strength of the army at its 
heterogeneous empire (so much so that it is by present figure of 800,000 men, but providing 
no means unlikely that Austria-Hungary may be that in case of need this number shall be 
the political heir to a considerable part of the actually available for service, the number of 
European dominion of the Ottoman Empire, the yearly contingent of recruits being increased 
and tne possible head of a South Slavonic con- by some thousands for this purpose. The 
federation).— Political History ’88. The war Landwehr is also to be used as the direct 
scare, which in '87 disturbed the empne, was support of the army m the field, garrison duty 
succeeded generally by a more pacific feeling, ana local defence service being intrusted to 
although occasionally disturbed by Russia’s the Landsturm. The bill further proposes to 
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fix the number of the annual contingent of re- 
cruits for the next ten years, but the coitfrol of 
Parliament over the number of this contingent 
is not disturbed by the new bill. The recruits 
for the army and the Landwehr are in future to 
number annually 125,000 men. For the navy a 
kind of second reserve is to be created, by 
which the term of service will be raised to 
twelve years, as is the case with the Landwehr. 
— In connection with Austria’s relation to foreign 
powers may be noticed the royal visits of 
li.R.H. the Prinoe of Wales (Sept.), appointed 
honorary colonel of the 12th Hussars, who was 
received with much distinction by the Em- 
peror; the King and Queen of Greece (incognito)] 
the King and Queen of Portugal, and the Duke 
of Oporto; King Milan of Servia; the Queen 
of Roumania, and Queen Nathalie ; the Gown 
Prince Alexander (May) ; the Princess of Wales 
(who also visited Gmttnden) ; the Empress of 
Russia, and the Czarewitch. H.M. Queen 
Viotoriawasmetby the Emperor Joseph at Inns- 
prtick on her way to Germany. In July Count 
jKarohri retired from the embassy at St. James’s, 
and Count Dym has been appointed to' succeed 
him.— In internal politics, among the measures 
introduced or passed during the year were the 
Workmen's Aocident Insurance Act (the third Act 
recently passed in the interest of workmen) and 
the Trades Marks Act. In September the Diet 
of Galicia took measures to raise a loan of 
57,000,000 fl. to indemnify the Galician land- 
owners, who by the Spirit Act (which came into 
operation on Sept. 1st) had been deprived of the 
1 lght of “ propination”— *.<?., distilling and sell ing 
spirits on their estates. The Austrian Budget 
for ’89 (Oct 24th), for the first time in the 
history of Austrian finance, showed a surplus 
of 169,459 fl., the income being estimated at 
53 8 » 5 l 5 ) 2 45 il »andthe expenditure 538,345,78611., 
this favourable result being due to the in- 
creased yield on alcohol, sugar, and tobacco. 
A Conversion Bill to provide for the creation 
of about 40,000,000 sterling of new 4 per cent. 
Rentes, was in November passed by a great 
majority in the Hungarian Parliament.— Among 
political acts and incidents of the year may be 
noticed the prohibition, by an Order in Council, 
suspending trial by jury of Anarchist offenders 
in almost all parts of the empire— including 
Vienna, Brttnn, and Prague— for the further 
term of one year (August): the popular ovation 
accoided at Agram to Bishop Btrossmaver, the 
Panslavist ; and the trials of Dr. Karl Zimy, 
editor of the Parlamentar , accused of high 
treason at Vienna (Feb.), and Herr von Schdnerer, 
the anti-seimtic politician (May).— General. In- 
tense cold prevailed in January ’88 in Austria- 
Poland ; many deaths occurred in Galicia ; it 
caused suspension of traffic and the closing of 
schools. Later on (March) severe snowstorms of 
extraordinary violence swept over Galicia, inter- 
fering greatly with the railway traffic ; while a 
shock of earthquake was felt in Herzegovina, 
and shocks took place mOdenburg and Northern 
Hungary (April). The phenomenon of “red 
snow” was observed in the Gail Valley, Tyrol. 
Terrible fires occurred in the spring at Hetnars, 
Khik-kinda, Mezo-Bereny, Steinitz, Skole ; and 
Czernowitz, caused by a violent hurricane 
which swept over that district (March 30th). 
The town of Jezierzany was also destroyed in 
July by fire. Later in the year a disastrous 
forest fire was reported from Jenbach, near 
Innsbruck: also in Galicia a fire destroyed the 
town of Calbuszowa (May 20th) ; and in August 


a great fire broke out in the forest of Trentino, 
and the mountain forests of Caste) berto, Dosso, 
and Ronchi were completely destroyed. Terrible 
floods inundated various parts of the empire. 
In April the river Theiss burst its banks near 
Felzyoe, between Czongrad and Czony, cover- 
ing over 10,000 acres, the damage being esti- 
mated at a million francs. In addition, the 
rivers Raab, Koeroes, Bega, and Temes over- 
flowed their banks, doing immense mischief. 
Later in the year (Sept ) in the Tyrol the Inn 
overflowed, and dia great damage to winter and 
autumn crops. A devastating hailstorm (July) 
swept over Southern Hungary, many persons 
being killed by hailstones, and several wounded. 
The hai vest crops and numerous buildings, in 
many cases, were totally destroyed. In August 
hail again caused wholesale destruction of crops 
in various paits of the empire, and much inter- 
ruption m the railway communication ensued. 
Phylloxera appeared (July) in the Rust vine- 
yards of Lower Hungary. A Congress on P. 
was held at Ftmfkirchen (Aug.). In Southern 
Tyrol the vineyards weie also much damaged 
by millions of grasshoppers. Alpine accidents 
111 the summer weie frequent, Count Taaffe, 
the Minister for Home Affairs, directing the 
local authorities to adopt means for their pre- 
vention.— Among the social events of the year 
weie the Hana-Theresa Exhibition (April), an 
ensemble of the life and society in the latter 

J art of the eighteenth century ; the International 
ubilee Art Exhibition opened m Vienna (May) ; 
the National Industrial Exhibition of Austria, 
opened by the Emperor (May— Oct. 31st)— over 
2,000 exhibits leprescntmg every branch of 
Austrian manufacture— and other celebrations, 
including the unveiling of the Maria-Theresa 
statue by the Emperor, and the National Rifle 
Meeting (Sept ) m honour of the Emperor’s 
foitieth year of accession. The famous Aus- 
tuan Spa of Gastein was lighted m ’88 for the 
first time by electricity, and Sir A. Sullivan’s 
Mikado was perfoi med in German at the Thea- 
ter an der Wien (March), and also before the 
Princess of Wales and a royal audience at the 
Gmtlnden Theatre (Sept ). The magnificent 
Burg Theatre at Vienna, was opened in October. 
The installation, with royal pomp, of the Arch- 
duchess Marguerite Sophie as abbess of the 
Community of the Noble Ladies of the Hradchin 
( J une) ; the marriages of Prince Conrad Hohen- 
lohe with the Countess F. SchOnbom (June) ; 
Sir Francis Montefioic with Mile. Marianne 
von Gutmann, daughter of the wealthiest iron- 
master of Austria (Sept.) ; the diamond wedding 
celebration of the Duchess Louise of Bavaria, 
mother of the Empress (Aug.) ; the death of 
Prince Joseph of Saxe Coburg Gotha (Aug.), 
followed by that of the Bishop of Linz (Sept.), 
and Duke Maximilian of Bavaria (Nov.), ana 
the exhumation and reinterment of the remains 
of Beethoven and Schubert with great pomp, en- 
gaged public attention.— Of oommeroial events 
may be noticed the report of the Limberg-Ozerno- 
witz Railway, indicating the disastrous result 
of the customs war between Austria-Hungary 
and Roumania, the transport of corn on the Aus- 
trian line having fallen from 174,227 tons in ’Ss 
to 75.875 tons in ^7, the traffic on the Roumanian 
lines being less than 45 per cent, as compared 
with ’85. it was also stated (April 25th) that the 
Porte had granted a concession to the Austrian 
L&nderbank, the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris, 
and the banking-house of Allatini Bros., at 
Salonica, with a capital of 5,000,000 fl., the 
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object of the bank being to promote the com- 
mercial relations between Western and Eastern 
Europe. A maize ring was formed m May by a 
number of Austrian and Hungarian landowners 
and noblemen, with a capital of 7,000,000 fl. to 
8,000,000 fl. A Congress of ironmasters, mine- 
owners, engineers, etc., was held under the 
presidency of Prince Hugo of Salm-Rcifers- 
cheid (Sept.). The failure of the Vienna banking 
firm of Albert Reiss, with liabilities 1,500,000 ft. 
was announced in September. Bv a new Treaty 
of Commeroe between Austria-Hungary ana 
Switzerland (signed Nov. 23rd), the latter ob- 
tains the same tariffs as Italy m respect of silks 
and machinery, A -H. obtaining reductions in 
cereals, flour, cattle, and timber. (For Austria- 
Hungary’s action in respect of the Sugar Boun- 
ties see Sugar BouNTirs ) Consult Pi of A 
Vambery’s “ Story of Ilungaiy ” (Story of the 
Nations Series) ; Baron H. ae Woun s’* ‘Austro- 
Hungarian Empire”; Statesman’s Year Book; 
and Ahnanach de Gotha, etc 
Austrian Political Parties and the Reichs- 
rath. The “Reichsrath./' or Council of the 
Empire, is the central legislative body of 
Austria, or “ Cisleithama.” It consists of an 
Upper House (Herrenhaus) and a Lower House 
(Abgeordnetenhaus). The Reichsrath, like the 
legislative body of Hungary or “Trans- 
leithama,” has its own ministei S and govern- 
ment, and exercises full parliamentary functions 
on all matters within its competence -liom 
which, however, Foreign Affairs and War are 
excluded. These latter questions arc dealt 
with by a supreme body known as the Delega- 
tions composed of 60 members repiesenting the 
legislative body of Austria, the upper house 
returning 20 and the lower house 40 delegates, 
and of an equal number, sinnlaily chosen, 
representing the legislative body of Hungary. 
The present Upper House of the Austrian 
Reichsrath contains 205 members. It is com- 
posed of the Princes of the Imperial family who 
are of age, of whom there are 18 ; of certain 
“Erbliche Mitgheder,” or hereditary members, 
upon whose families the privilege has been 
conferred, and who in the present parliament 
are 65 m number ; of the archbishops, who rank 
as Princes of the Church, and number 17; and 
of 105 life members nominated by the Emperor 
for distinguished services in science or art, or 
to the Church or State. The Lower House 
contains 353 members, who are the popular 
representatives of the seventeen provinces 
which comprise the Austrian Empne. Bohemia 
has the largest number of members in the 
Reichsrath, its contribution being 92 ; Galicia 
comes next, with 63 ; and then follow m 01 dcr, 
Lower Austria (including Vienna), 37 ; Moravia, 
36 ; Styna, 23 ; the Tyrol, 18 ; Upper Austria, 
17 ; Silesia and Carniola, 10 each ; Bukowina, 
Dalmatia, and Carinthia, 9 each , Salzburg, 5 ; 
Trieste, Gorizia, and Istna, 4 each ; and finally 
the Vorariberg with 3. Each of these provin- 
cial divisions, however, has its own separate 
Diet, consisting of one chamber only, for deal- 
ing with purely local matters. The conflict of 
parties may be said to attain its highest pitch 
m the lower house of the Reichsrath, which 
naturally includes members of widely varying 
race and creed. The most numerous element 
m the Cisleithan Chamber is the German, which 
numbers about 200, but is still unable to 
command a majority, owing to the dissensions 
within it. Comprised, indeed, in this one 


powerful national element, arc four distinct 
parties— viz., the so-called Germaa-Austrian 
Party, athe German Party, the German Clerioal 
Party, and the Centre Party. The remaining 
national groups are the uzeohs, led by Dr. 
Rieger, who muster 65; the Poles, led by 
Dr. Grocholski, with 58; the Slavonians and 
Italians with 10 each ; the Creations with 9, and 
the Ruthenians with 6. Legislation is therefore 
only possible by means of combinations; and 
this is the invariable mode of obtaining a 
maiority, the combination changing at times, 
although it usually has as its basis the Czechs 
and Poles and minor nationalities. Such has 
been the condition of things since 1879, when 
the united German party, which professes 
moderate Liberal principles, was bioken up 
through the opposition to the occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The leader of the 
present German -Austrian party, of 86, is Dr. 
Herbst, an cx-Mimster of Justice and a pre- 
eminent orator. Allied to this group is the 
German party, led by Dr. Heilsbcrg. Up to 
February ’87 this party was 45 strong, but in 
that month 18 of its membei s seceded, and 
formed a separate Anti-Semitio party. This 
secession has led to the Ge«man-Austrian 
and Geiman parties coming somewhat closer 
together The two last-named groups arc 
occasionally suppoited by a fraction of the 
Centro party, lea by Count Coronmi, and known 
as the Coronini party (16); but even if all 
three parties steadily combined, they would 
still fall consideiably short of an absolute 
majority. The German Clerical party, which is 
headed by Count Hohenwart, with 38 followers, 
and Prince Liechtenstein, with a following of 20, 
is Clerical fust and German afterwards. It is 
therefore invariably to be found in opposition 
to the German Liberals, and unites witn the 65 
Czechs, the 58 Poles, and the remaining minor 
factions, which arc always found in opposition 
to the pmcly Gt rman element. Anotner small 
group that generally votes with the majority is 
the Trentino party of 7 members, led by Dr. 
Bertohni, all oi whom sit for the Tyrol. There 
are also some 20 “Wilde,” or Savages, who 
belong to no party. 

Authors, Society Of. See Incorporated 
S. A. 

Authors and Publishers. Sec ed. ’87 for 

suggestions of arrangement between these, and 
consult “ Authorship and Publication "(Wyman 
& Sons ), 7th ed. Sec also Types. 

Autumn Session. Sec Session ’88, adden- 
dum. 

Ayoub Khan, son of the late Ameer Shere 
All, and cousin of the present ruler of Afghani- 
stan. Sec ed. ’88, and Afghanistan, ’88. 

Azores Islands. A group of islands in the 
North Atlantic ; belong as an integral part oi 
the kingdom of Portugal. Area 1,005 sq. m., 
pop. 269,401. Capital Fonts Delgado, on San 
Miguel Island, but the Governor usually resides 
at Angra, in the island of Terceira. Fayal 
has an excellent and much frequented harbour, 
lying directly m the track of vessels crossing 
the Atlantic. Climate mild and healthy; soil 
fertile and islands beautiful. Wine and fruit 
exported. People Portuguese and Spanish, 
mostly very poor. Governed as a province oi 
Portugal. Discovered 1439. Called also Western 
Islands or 1 Terceiras. See Colonies of 
European Powers. 
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Bachelors' Ball, The. Held bv 84 bachelors 
at Kensington House ’80. See ed. ’86. 

Bacilli See ed. ’87. See also Medical 
Progress, ’88. 

Backwardation. See Stock Exchange. 
Bacon, Sir James, the last of the Vice- 
Chancellors, retired from the judicial bench in 
x886, at the age of eighty-eight. Called to the 
bar in 1827, ne acquired a large bankruptcy 
practice ; Q.C. (1846). Appointed Commissioner 
of Bankruptcy for the London district (1868), 
Chief Judge in Bankruptcy, and Vice-Chancellor 
(1870), ana a Judge 01 the High Court (1875). 
Sir James Bacon had a powerful grasp of intri- 
cate and complicated tacts up to the moment 
of his retirement. 

Baddeley Cake, The. A singular bequest 
of £ 100 in the consols, left by the founder, in 
1794, for the purchase o f a cake to be cut every 
Twelfth-night and divided among the artistes 
employed at Diury Lane Theatic The B. 
commemoration has, duiing Mr Harris’s ten- 
ancy, assumed the proportions of a reunion of 
literary, artisyc, and dramatic notabilities 

Baden. See Diplomatic. 

Bagatelle. See Billiards. 

Bahama Islands. Older name Lucayos 
Islands. Stietch between Flonda and the 
Greater Antilles. Comprise 700 islands or 
rocky islets, 25 of which are inhabited. Area 
44,60 sq. m., pop. 43,521 —The chici island 
politically is New Providence (85 sq m.), 
on which is the capital, Nassau, pop. 12,000, 
a large and handsome city, and a winter 
health resoit for Americans and West Indians. 
Other islands are Andros, Eleuthcia, Great 
and Little Bahama, Abaco, Inagua, etc. The 
southernmost, Turk’s and Caicos Islands, have 
been annexed to Jamaica. Formation of cal- 
careous rock, geneiallv low. Small islets, 
called Cays, are of coral. Navigation difficult 
and wrecks frequent. Climate healthy and 
pleasant; but hurricanes and long di oughts 
occur. Water found by sinking. Very 
fertile. Much forest of valuable timbers. 
Cattle largely reared. Exports sponges, 
turtles, pineapples, and other fruit, a little 
sugar, and cocoanut. Cotton growing has 
fallen off. Great former salt industry now 
crippled by American protective tariffs. Re- 
sources very inadequately developed. — Govern- 
ment is representative. There is a Governor 
and Executive, a Legislative Council and a 
House of Assembly. For latest statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (table). San Salvador 
(either Cat Island or Watling Island, probably 
the latter) where Columbus fiist landed in 
America is one of the Bahamas. The Spaniards 
deported the aborigines as slaves. First colo- 
nised by English m 1629. Alternately held by 
Spanish, English, and Buccaneers till 1783, since 
when a British colony. Consult Lady Bi assey’s 
44 The Trades, the Tropics, etc.” ; Blake’s “Try 
the Bahamas, in Fortnightly Revieiv , 1886; 
Powles’ and Smith’s 44 Bahamas.” 

Bain. Alexander. LL.D , b. at Aberdeen, 
1818. Educated at the University of that city, 
where he graduated ’40. He early distin- 
guished himself as a student of both mental 
and natural philosophy, and in ’45 accepted the 
chair of Natural Philosophy in the Anderson ian 
Univ. of Glasgow, which he occupied only for 
a few months. He was appointed Assistant- 


Secretary to the Metropolitan Sanitary Com- 
mission in ’47, and to the General Board of 
Health in ’50. He had previously commenced 
his career as a philosophical writer by contri- 
buting to the Westminster Review , to “Cham- 
bers’ School Series ” and “ Information for the 
People*’ The publication of “ The Senses and 
the Intellect,** in ’55, and 44 The Emotions and the 
Will,” established his reputation as one of the 
profoundest mvestigatoi s of psychological 
problems. His other important works include 
“Mental and Moral Science”; “Logic, De- 
ductive and Inductive ” ; “ Mind and Body — 
Theories of their Relation”, “Education as a 
Science,” a biography of James Mill, and per- 
sonal recollections of John Stuart Mill. Pro- 
fessor Bam has also edited the minor works of 
George Grotc, of whom he is the literary execu- 
toi , and a new edition of whose celebrated His- 
tory of Greece he is now preparing He was 
appointed Regius Professor of Logic in the TTniv. 
or Aberdeen, ’60, and Lord Rector of that Univ. 
in ’81 (the year after Ins retirement from his 
professorial duties), and re-elected ’84 Ap- 
pointed Examiner in Logic ’57, and Moral 
Philosophy in the Univ of London, and m 
’58 Examiner in Moral Science at the India 
Civil Service Examinations To both these 
offices he was frequently le-elccted. 

Baird Lectures. The late Mr. James Baird, of 
Gartsherrie (1802-76), the foundei of the lectures 
called after his name, was a Scottish iron- 
mastci and coal-ownei of immense wealth, and 
of a pi oportionate beneficence. He was, before 
all, a princely benefactor to the Established 
Church of Sootland, for whose benefit, m ’73, he 
conveyed to a specially appointed “Baird 
Trust* a gift of £500,000, “ to assist in provid- 
ing the means of meeting, or at least as far as 
possible promoting the mitigation of spiritual 
destitution among the population of Scot- 
land.” In the course of the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
in May ’72, Mr. Baird declared his “intention to 
found a lectureship, to be called ‘The Baird 
Lecture,’ for the illustration and the defence 
of the vital truths of Christianity, as well 
as foi the promotion of Christian knowledge 
and Christian work generally, and for tne 
exposure and refutation of all error and 
unbelief.” The deed of trust executed in pur- 
suance of the intention so announced directed 
the trustees “ to hold an annual sum of £220 
out of the revenue of the funds under their 
charge for the purposes of said Lectureship.” 
The conditions and terms of the inoumbency of the 
lectureship are, m the words of the same deed, 
that (1) “ the lecturei shall be a minister of the 
foresaid Church of Scotland who shall have 
served the cure of a parish for not less than five 
years, or a minister of any of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Churches who shall have served 
as pastor of a congregation for a similar period 
in his own Church ; and in making the appoint- 
ment care shall be taken by the trustees to 
choose a man of piety, ability, and learning, 
and who is approved and reputed sound m all 
the essentials of Christian truth, as set forth 
4 in a dedatory statement already issued by the 
founder ’ of what is meant by sound religious 
principles. (8) The lecturer shall be appointed 
annually in the month of April by my said 
trustees, and the appointment shaft be made 
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at a meeting of the trustees to be called for the He is a Gold Medallist of the Geographical 
purpose, and held in Glasgow. ( 3 ) The lecturer Society of Paris, and has received the Order 
shall deliver a course of not less than six of thejprand Cordon of the Medjidie. 
lectures on any subject of theology, Christian B&liour, Rt. Hon. Arthur Jam6B, M.P., 
evidences, Christian work, Christian missions, F.R.S., Chief Seoretary of State for Ireland, was 
Church government, and Church organisations, born 1848, and educated at Eton and Tnn. Coll, 
or on such subject relative thereto as the Camb. He entered Parliament in ’74 as M.P. 
trustees shall from year to year fix in concert for Hertford, which constituency he represented 
with the lecturer. ( 4 ) The lectures . . . shall until ’85, when he was elected for East Man- 
be delivered publicly at any time during the Chester, for which he still sits. By his work 
months of January and February 111 each year, entitled “A Defenoe of Philosopluo Doubt,’' 
m Glasgow, and also, if required, in such other Mr. B gave piomise of abilities which could 
one of the Scottish University towns as may haidly have failed to win recognition by the 
from time to time be appointed by the trustees. Conservative party, even had he not been 
The first Baird lecturer, as stipulated under the connected by family ties with Lord Salisbury, 
foundation, was the Rev. Robert Jamieson, D D., Mr B.’s mother is a sister of the noble Marquis, 
minister of St. Paul’s Parish Church, Glasgow, He acted as private secretary to his uncle at 
who had been Model ator of the General the Foreign Office during tne critical period 
Assembly m vdnch Mi. Baird had announced ’78-80, when the Berlin Treaty was negotiated, 
his intention to institute the lectureship Dr He was President of thelooal Government Board 

i amieson, who chose for his subject The in Lord Salisbury’s first Administration, and 
aspiration of the Holy Scriptures, delivered his on the return of his lordship to power m ’86, 
lectures in ’73 ; and amongst the more remark- after serving for a short time as Seoretary for 
able of the subsequent lectures have been the Scotland, was appointed Secretary for Ireland, 
two senes delivered by the Rev. Robert Flint, Mr. B introduced the Coercion Bill of 1886, 
D.D , LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the Uni- and since its adoption has energetically 
versity of Edinburgh, who, in ’70 and ’77 devoted himself to the enforcement of its 
treated severally of Theism and Anti-Theistic provisions. Mr. B ’s reputation as a parlia- 
Theories. In ’81 Dr. George Matheson, minister mentary debater lose considerably during the 
of Innellan, dehveied a noticeable senes of animated debates which preceded and followed 
lectuics on the “Natural Elements of Revealed the enactment of that measure. He is Lord 
Theology”; and in ’83 the Rev. William Purdie Reotor of the Univ of St Andrews, and an 
Dickson, D D., Professor of Divinity in the hon LL D. of Edinburgh and of Cambridge. In 
University ol Glasgow, contributed a course of April ’88 Mr. B. was entertained at a banquet 
lectures on “St. Paul’s Use of the terms Flesh given by the National Union of Conservative 
and Spirit.” Associations at St James’s Hall. In October 

Baker, Sir Samuel White, one of the most there endued a correspondence in the Times in 
intrepid and successful of modern explorers, consequence of a speech by Mr. W O’Brien 
was first brought into notice by the establish- (q.v ). Mr. B., together with Sir F. Leighton 
ment of a mountain colony in Ceylon, at Newci a (q.v.), received last year the freedom of the 
Ellia, m ’47, of which an interesting account Grocers’ Company. He also read a paper on 
is given in his “Eight Years’ Wanderings m Cey- “Positivism at the Church Congress (q.v.). 
Ion.” In ’61 he oiganised at his own cost and Balkh. The Ameer of Afghanistan controls 
conducted an expedition foi the discovery ol a large territory north of the Hindoo Koosh, 
the sources of the Nile. In this expedition he called Afghan Turkestan, the capital of which 
was accompanied by his wife, who is a daugh- is Balkh, If the Russians march upon India 
ter of M. tinman von Sass Having icachcd from Turkestan via Cabul, they must first take 
the junction of the Atbara with the Nile on Balkh, or Mazar-i-Shenf, as the Afghans call 
June 13th, he exploied the basin of the Blue the town they have erected near the site of 
Nile, and in June ’62 made his way to Khar- that ancient city. Hence Balkh is a sort of key 
toum, where lie organised a party to explore to Cabul, although more as a basis of close 
the course of the White Nile. He set out on intrigue than in a military sense, as the passes 
this journey in Dec. ’62, and in the following of the Hindoo Koosh, closed by snow six 
February aruved at Gondokoio, wheie he months of the year, afford a protection lacking 
met Captains Speke and Grant, who had in the case of Herat. The Ameer maintains a 
started from Zanzibar on a similar quest, and strong garrison at Balkh, and from it despatches 
reported having reached Victoria Nyanza, the troops that garrison the rest of the territory 
which they believed to be the source of the between the Hindoo Koosh and nver Oxus. 
great river. Baker having assisted them to go Ball, Sir Robert Stawell, LL.D., F.R.S., b. 
on to Khaitoum, tesolvea to follow up their at Dublin July 1st, 1840. Educated at Chester 
discoveries, and without either interpreter or bvDi Brindley. Appointed Andrews Professor 
guide, and m face of many difficulties and of Astronomy in the University of Dublin and 
dangers, set out fi om Gondokoro on March 26th, Royal Astronomer of Ireland (1874). He is the 
’63, and a year afterwards sighted the waters of author of several works, besides many papers on 
a great lake which he called the Albert Nyanza. mathematics, astronomy, and physical science 
For this discovery the Royal Geographical in various publications. He has frequently 
Society awarded him the Victona gold medal, lectured on astronomy in the leading mstitu- 
and Her Majesty conferred upon him the honour tions in the United Kingdom, and delivered 
of knighthood. In ’69 he undertook a success- “ Christmas Lectures on Astronomy ” at the 
ful expedition into Central Africa on behalf of Royal Institution (1881-82). The honour of 
the Khedive, and in *70 was sent by the British knighthood was conferred upon him in '86. 
Govt, to investigate the resources of Cyprus. Ballooning. The art of aerial navigation, or 
He has since undertaken journeys through rather of researches into its principles^ is said 
Syria, India, Japan, and America. His works to date from the fourteenth century. The first 
consist of narratives of his travels, and some ascent recorded was by the brothers Montgolfier 
of them have run through several editions, by means of a fire balloon, at Aunonay, in 1783 ; 
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and XX. Robert and Charles were the first to aeronaut, ascended from the Irish Exhibition, 
use a hydrogen balloon for a similar purpose London, intending to take a party of three 
at Paris in the following month. The following besides an assistant to Vienna. They 

are the chief events since our last issue (to descended at Kimbolton in Hunts the same 

which we would refer the reader tor a detailed evening, whence two of the passengers returned 
history up to this point). — In Jan. '88 a meeting by train. The remainder ascended again next 
of aeronauts was held at Paris, under the morning at six o’clock, but entering a thick 
presidency of M. de Fouvielle, when M. Villa mist were obliged to approach the earth three 
Parries gave an account of his introduction of times to find their way. In the end, finding 

captive balloons into China, as recorded in that they were being dnven out to the North 

our last volume. No one, he said, could be Sea, the balloon returned to earth finally at 
persuaded to ascend till the Viceroy of Petchili 8.30, the descent being made at Ramsey, This 
set the example; when 320, including mandarins well known aeronaut (Mr. Simmons) met with 
of the highest rank, tried the experiment. his death under melancholy circumstances on 
On April 1st an aeronautical exhibition was August 27th. With two companions, Messrs, 
opened at Vienna, when there was, amongst Field and Myers, he ascended from the Irish 
other things, a collection of twelve balloons, all Exhibition in the afternoon, the intention 
inflated, and varying from the cigar shape to being to proceed to the Continent. In the 
the ring. In May it was reported from Pans evening the aeionaut decided to descend at 
that X. Jovxs was pi eparing a special “Atlantic Ulting, in Essex ; the giappling irons caught in 
air shin,” with which he hoped to cross from one ot three elm trees, when the balloon came 
New Yoikto some point in Not them Europe down with a bump, sprang up again, struck a 
in the autumn. The balloon was to be about tiee, and the silk bursting, the car was dashed 
200 feet high, and have a cubic measurement of to the ground with great violence. Mr. Sim- 
some 25,000 meties. The weight was to be mons had his skull fractured and died a few 
about 4,500 lb., or with car, passengers, etc., hours afterwards , Mr. Field had a broken 
about double # tnat. The car, being square, was thigh, and Mr. Myers escaped with a severe 
to have a wooden deck, rising above which was shaking. Another accident happened on 
a quarter-deck reached by a ladder. The aero- August 29th at Willcnhall, near Wolverhampton, 
naut, accompanied by five friends, expected to A balloonist named Lempren, of Birmingham, 
reach Ireland 01 Northern Euiopc in 3J days , accompanied by a local surgeon named Tonks, 
the whole apparatus was expected to cost attempted an ascent, but the balloon struck a 
£8,000. Some sensation was caused by the house and burst, and both the occupants of the 
announcement that on the Whitsuntide Bank car were injured. It was reported in the Paris 
Holiday (May 21st) a lady “ professional ” Figaro of September 10th that Commandant 
known as Leona Dare would ascend from the Renard had discovered a method of steering 
the Ciystal Palace, Sydenham, hanging to a balloons, and that a complete apparatus was m 
trapeze, attached to a balloon, by her teeth only corn se of construction at Meudon. The balloon 
The real nature of this “ feat, ’however, was ex- was to be furnished with a new motor 500 

S lained 111 the House of Commons by the Home kilogrammes in weight, of 50 horse-power, to 
ecrctary, who stated (June 7th) that she was pioducc a speed of sixty miles an hour, and be 
further suspended from the car. On July 28th navigable in any direction except in an actual 
the aeronaut referred to in our last volume, who gale. Mail news received in England reported 
safely descended ( July 6th, ’87) from a balloon a shocking acoident as having occurred on 
when 5,000 ft. high by means of a parachute, at September 26th at the central Canada Exhibition. 
Quitocy, Illinois, commenced a series of highly- Ottawa. A Professor Williams was announced 
successful experiments in England, at the to ascend with a balloon 1,000 ft., and then 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill. Professor drop to earth by means of a parachute. When 
Baldwin’s method is to attach the parachute in the crowd, who were holding the balloon down, 
collapsed form to the side of his balloon, and he we ie told to let go, all did so but one young 
ascends seated m a loop of rope fastened to a man named Wensley, who was whisked into 
cross bar underneath the balloon itself. On the air, holding on to the rope, before he 
reaching any height fiom which he considers it lealised his position. He fell from the height 
safe to descend, he pulls a rope which either c f about 1,000 feet, turned a somersault, and 
opens the escape valve of the balloon or slits the came upon the earth flat, being terribly 
silk, and immediately casts himself off, holding mangled, and of course killed. Williams came 
on to a ring from which the ropes of his para- down in safety, quite unconscious of the tragedy, 
chute radiate, His weight detaches him from On October 14th, 21st and 28th, interesting 
the balloon and he drops like a stone for at balloon raoes, for a charitable object, took place 
least 100 ft., when the action of the rapid descent from Pans, there being six, eight, and ten corn- 
causes the upper portion of the parachute to petitors respectively. A mafi named Charles 
expand and the dating aeronaut floats to earth Higgins made a successful parachute descent 
slowly and with no little grace. The special ln the same manner as Baldwin at Lea Bridge 
feature of the parachute is that it has a circular Road, near London, on October 27th. On 
orifice at the top and thus the descent is November 19th, Higgins made a successful para- 
steadied. The opening of the valve of the .chute descent at Leicester, the height attained 
balloon causes it to collapse and come down, being 4,000 ft — MILITARY BALLOONING. A 
Baldwin made a number of successful ascents painful sensation was caused by a published 
and descents, his systematic method attracting announcement, on Feb. nth, ’88, that Major J. 
no little attention from scientists and military I, 3, Templer, of the King’s Royal Rifles, and 
men, home and foreign. The only apparent second m command of the Aeronautical Sohool at 
failures, if they may be so desenbed, were the tho Bohool of Military Engin eerin g at Chatham, had 
occasional escapes of the balloon, the valve been placed under arrest for divulging scientific 
cord apparently not acting, and the aerial secrets in connection with his department, the 
machine floating to some distance before coming matter apparently arising from a tender which 
to earth. On August 20th Mr. Simmons, the came from Birmingham for the supply of steel 
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tubes to contain reserve supplies of gas. A 
further statement appeared to the effect that 
the appliances used in the Italian Expedition 
to East Africa were based on the secret English 
designs, which led to disclaimers from Messrs. 
Howard Lane & Co., of London and Birming- 
ham (Feb. 14th), and Mr. Del ward of the Nor- 
denfelt Company. On April 5th a general 
oourt-martial assembled at Chatham for the 
trial of Major Templer, on eight charges ; and 
a mass of evidence was given, special reference 
being made to a charge of having visited Bir- 
mingham and assisted m the construction of a 
balloon there. The major was honourably ao- 

« at the end of the inquiry on April 9th. 

House of Commons, on April 19th, the 
Secretary for War, in reply to questions, said 
that the secret which Major Templer was 
charged with revealing related to the skins of 
balloons, but the result of the corn t-maitial 
had absolutely cleared the accused, who would 
resume his duties at Chatham, and be re- 
imbursed any expense he had been put to.— In 
connection with the above-mentioned balloon 
exhibition at Vienna in Apnl, it transpired 
. that the Austrian army was the only one in 
Europe without an aeronautical department. 
From the same city it was reported on 
April 26th that a special commission of Russian 
army and navy officers had been making some 
interesting experiments with balloon signalling 
at Kinburn, mouth of the river Dnieper. The 
balloons were made of transparent linen and 
filled with gas. The body of the balloon was 
connected by a wire with an electric battery 
placed on the ground, and this at a height of 
2,000 metres made the light inside the balloon 
visible for several miles. On May 16th the 
Richter- Majert gas producer, for military use in 
the field, was tried at Fttrs*enwaldc, near 
Berlin. In appearance the engine looks like 
a road or threshing machine, may be fed with 
any kind of fuel, and will produce enough 
hydrogen gas for a captive balloon in two 
hours. Drawn by six horses, it is said it may 
be taken wherever a field gun can go, but if 
necessary it may be left at the base of supply, 
and there fill the gas tubes for fui ther trans- 
port, the object being at least to obviate the 
carrying of gas cylinders for long distances, as 
in the case of the Bntish army. The Prussian 
War Minister has adopted the invention. At 
Toulon on July 17th an experiment was made, 
when a captive balloon was sent up, and its 
occupant, a naval officer, kept himself in tele- 
phonic communication, for observation purposes, 
with the frigate Indomptable. It was reported 
from Pans under date August 22nd, that on 
the previous evening a balloon with three 
occupants ascended from Berchem, near Antwerp, 
on the previous evening for military purposes. 
The balloon was swept away to the North Sea, 
into which it fell, but the three occupants were 
picked up by H.M.S. Warrior ana landed at 
Dunkirk. 

B&mpton Lectures. ^These lectures are 
named after their founder, the Rev. John Bamp- 
ton, who was educated at Tnn. Coll , Oxford, 
where he took the degree of B.A. in 1709, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1712. Having taken holy 
orders, he was collated, April 29th, 1718. to the 
prebend of Minor Pars Altaris in Salisbury 
Cathedral, in which he was installed on the 
7th of the following month. He continued to 
hold this preferment until his death, in 1751. 
By his will he bequeathed his lands and estates 


to the authorities of the University of Oxford in 
perpetual trust for the endowment of “ Eight 
Divinity Lecture Sermons," to be established for 
ever n^the said University, and to be preached 
annually at Great St. Mary's, their delivery 
being followed by publication, within two 
months of the conclusion of the course, at the 
expense of the estate. The eight lectures thus 
endowed are preached, in accordance with the 
founder’s directions, on as many Sunday morn- 
ings in full term, “between the commence- 
ment of the last month m Lent Term and the 
end of the third week m Advent Term, upon 
either of the following subjects: To confirm 
and establish the Christian faith, and to con- 
fute all heretics and schismatics— -upon the 
Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures— upon 
the authority oi the writings of the primitive 
Fathers, as to the faith and practice of the 
primitive Church— upon the Divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ— upon the 
Divinity of the Holy ‘Ghost— upon the articles 
oi the Christian faith, as comprehended in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. The Leoturer, 
who must be at least a Master of Arts of Oxford 
or Cambridge, is ihosen yearly by the heads ot 
Colleges on the fourth Tuesday 111 Easter term. 
No one can be chosen a second time. For 
some reason or other the Bampton endowment 
did not become operative until nearly thirty 
years after the death ol the founder; the first 
lecturer being the Rev. James Bandinel, D.D., ot 
Jesus College, and Public Orator of the Uni- 
versity, who inaugurated a long and generally 
distinguished succession of annual courses in 
1780. From that time, with three exceptions, 
there has been an unbroken series of lectures— 
the exceptions being in the years 1834 and 1835, 
when no appointment was made on account of 
other inevitable demands upon the funds ; and 
in 1841, when the late Bishop Wilberforce was 
unable, owing to the death of his wife, to 
occupy the lectureship to winch he had been 
appointed, and for which he had carefully pre- 
pai ed. The value of the Bampton Lectureship, 
at its institution, was estimated to be about 
^120 a year ; and the Oxford University Calendar 
lor ’88 says that “ the estate provided for 
the endowment now produces £200 to each 
lecturei ” Theie has been, therefore, no very 
considerable increase in the relative value of 
the* emolument of the office, which has been 
almost exclusively reserved for the members 
of Canon Bampton’s own University of Oxford. 
It is understating the case to say that there are 
not half a dozen names of Cambridge Masters 
of Art, who are equally eligible in the terms of 
the founder’s will, in the roll of Bampton 
lecturers. The inoumbency of the Leoturoahip 
has long been regarded as the cause, the pro- 
mise, 01 the indication of eminenoe; as the 
distinction of men who either— as m a few 
cases— had attained, or, as m a greater number 
of< instances, were 111 process of attaining, the 
highest dignities m the Church of England. 
The first Bampton lecturer after Dr. Bandinel 
who claims an imperative mention was the 
Rev. George Stanley Faber, A.M., Fellow of 
Lincoln Coll., who, m 1801, delivered a course 
of lectures entitled, Horn Mos&iose; or, a View 
of the Mosaical Records, ,with respect to their 
Coinoidenoe with Profane Authority, their In- 
ternal Credibility, and their Connection with 
Christianity. In ’12 the lecturer was the Rev. 
Richard Mant, afterwards successively Bishop 
of Killaloe, and of Down, Connor, and Dromore. 
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Dr. William van Mildert, afterwards success- Banking Law In ’88. Several important 
ively Bishop of Llandaff and Durham, lectured decisions affecting banking companies have 
in '14; and was followed the next year by been given during the past year. In the case 
Hober, afterwards the first Bi#hop of of Williams v. The Colonial Bank, three execu- 
Calcutta. In ’22 the Rev. Richard Whately, tors, finding in the estate, which they ad- 
who finally became Archbishop of Dublin, was ministered 121 certificates, each of ten shares, 
the lecturer ; and in ’27 the Rev, Henry Hart in the New York Central Railway, sent them 
BUlman, then Professor of Poetry at Oxford, to stockbrokers to be forwarded to New York 
and afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, delivered a and there registered. The indorsements con- 
course of lectures on The Character and Conduct tamed transfer forms which the executors 
of the Apostles considered as an Evidence of signed in blank. The stockbrokers, however, 
Christianity. The Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, pledged the certificates with two banks, and 
afterwards Bishop of Hereford, was the subsequently became bankrupt. The execu- 
lccturer in ’32, when he delivered a course on tors thereupon sought to recover the shares, 
The Soholastio Philosophy considered in its Re- but the banks, which knew nothing of the 
lation to Christian Theology. In ’47 Dr. Walter fraud, refused to surrender them. Mr. Justice 
Augustus Shirley, Bishop of Sodor and Man, Kekewich held that, as the bankers had acted 
delivered only two lectures before his death, honestly, they had a valid charge on the 
April 21st, and these, with two more ready for shares. The Court of Appeal, however, decided 
delivery, and some other discouiscs, were (Ma> ’88) that the shares were not negotiable, 
published as The Supremacy of Holy Scripture, and that the absence of a certificate of transfer 
The Bampton Lectures for ’58 were delivered in accordance with the requirements stated in 
by Henry Longville Hansel, B D., Reader in the endorsement ought to nave put the bankers 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at Magda- on inquiry. He directed judgment to be 
len Coll., and afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, entered for the plaintiffs — The case of the 
whose subject, The Limits of Religious Thought London and County Banking Company v. The 
Examined, and Ins method of ti eating it, gave use London and River Plate Bank arose out of the 
to considerable discussion. The list of later Warden and Watters frauds of ’83. The 
Bampton Leoturers includes the names of Canon question was which of the two banks was to 
Liddon, who, in ’66, treated of The Divinity of suffer by these frauds, so far as they concerned 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; Rev. John a cei tain number of negotiable secunties which 
Wordsworth, ’81, now Bishop of Salisbmy ; Dr. had been stolen by Warden fiom the stiong 
Temple, Bishop ol Exeter, and now Bishop of room of the Rivei Plate Bank (of which bank 
London, who, 111 ’84, discussed The Relations he was manager), handed by him to his con- 
between Religion and Scienoe ; Archdeacon Farrar, federate Watters, an outside bioker, pledged by 
who, m ’85, reviewed the History of Interprets- Watters with Messrs. Capps & Record to 
tion ; Dr. William Boyd Carpenter, Lord Bishop secure advances, pledged again by the latter 
of Ripon, ’87 ; and the Rev. Robert Edward with the London and County Bank, re-obtained 
Bartlett, M.A., whose Lectures for ’88 have from the London and County Bank by a 
recently been published. cheque (subsequently dishonoured) drawn by 

Bangor, Rt. Rev James Colquhoun Camp- Capps or Record bond fide against a fictitious 
bell, D.D., Bishop of, b 1813, at Stom held, Ai gyle- cheque of Watters, and so passed back by 
shire. Educated at Tiin. Coll. Camb., wheic Watters and Warden to the possession of the 
he graduated 111 honouis in ’36. Appointed River Plate Bank in order to pass the audit, 
vicar of Roath, Glamorganshire, ’39, lector of but with the intention of again stealing them, 
Merthyr Tydvil ’44, and Archdeacon of Llandaff and passing them back again by the same 
’57, which post he continued to fill till ’59, when channel as soon as they had been placed before 
he was nominaied to the see of Bangor. the auditors The point of law ansing out of 

Bangweolo Lake. See Congo Free State, this extraordmarv state of facts was whether 
I . » . , ~ . , ... the defendants, the Rivei Plate Bank, could be 

Banjarmassln. A state and Dutch settle- considered holders for value of these securities 
ment in Borneo (q.v.). so returned into their possession, as against 

Bank Of England (for its history see ed. ’87). the plaintiffs, the London and County Bank, 
Projected by william Paterson, whose proposal who had recently given value for them, and who 
for the same was laid before the Government in contended that they had been dispossessed of 
the year 1601. Three years later the Bank was them by fraud. The Court of Appeal, affirm- 
established, starting its operations with a loan ing the decision of Mr. Justice Manisty, 
to the Government of j£i, 200,000 at 8 pel cent., answered the question m favour of the de- 
secured on taxes. 'I he Bank Charter, granted fendants. - Anothei case which seems to involve 
for eleven years, appointed a governor and some hardship is that of Vagliano v . The Bank 
twenty-four directors to be elected annually of England (Nov. ’88). Messrs. Vaghano’s 
from members of the company possessed of at clerk, who is now undergoing ten years’ penal 
least £500 stock. Consult “The First Nine servitude, forged Russian acceptances to the 
Years of the Bank of England,” by Prof, amount of £71,500. They were indorsed m the 
Thorold Rogers {Clarendon Press) t ’87. ordinary way by the firm and cashed by the 

Bank Holidays. The Act, which declared bank, who could not tell whether the bills 
that certain days in the yeai should be kept were forged or not. Mr. Justice Charles 
as public holidays, was brought m by Sir John decided, however, that the bank must be held 
Lubbock, and passed May 25th, 1871. The responsible.— The question whether a banking 
holidays are, in England and Ireland: Easter company can authorise payments for the benefit 
Monday, Whit Monday, First Monday in of the family of an important officer who has 
August, and Boxing Day (unless Sunday), died while in their service, was raised in the 
Boouaad : New Year s Day, Christmas Day case of Henderson v. The Bulk of Australasia, 
(but should either fall on Sunday, then the The plaintiff sought to 1 estrain the directors 
following Monday), Good Friday, First Monday from making any such payment, on the ground 
in May, and hirst Monday in August. that it was beyond the scope and object of the 
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company, but Mr. Justice North held that the 
directors might make such payments where 
they were conducive to the interests of the 
company. In this case the beneficial effect 
likely to be produced was the attraction of the 
best men to the service of the company. Ii 
a majority of the shareholders were opposed 
to this action it was clear that they had 
their remedy without coming to the Court of 
Chancery. 

Bankruptcy Act, *83. Upon the commis- 
sion of an act of bankruptcy by a debtor, 
any of his creditors (with certain exceptions 
specified by the Act) may present to the court 
a bankruptcy petition verified by affidavit. 
Upon this petition the court may ‘make a re- 
ceiving order, whereby an official receiver 
(appointed by the Board of Trade) is constituted 
receiver of the debtor’s property. This older 
is followed by a public sitting of the court, at 
which the debtor is examined as to his affairs. 
A general meeting of creditors is to be held as 
soon as may be after the making of the receiving 
order, and is to decide whether or no the 
debtor is to be adjudged bankrupt A composi- 
tion must be approved at a subsequent meeting 
by a majority m number representing thiee- 
fourths m value of the creditors, and must be 
confirmed by the court. If a composition is 
not accepted, the debtor must be adjudged 
bankrupt, and the ci editors may either appoint 
a trustee in bankruptcy, or leave his appoint- 
ment to the committee of inspection (a com- 
mittee of not less than three, nor more than 
five, chosen by the creditois from among them- 
selves, meeting at least once a month, and 
looking after their interests). Thedebtoi must 
attend the first meeting of his creditors, and 
give such information as they require, besides 
giving, at all times, any information useful in 
the realisation of his property and its distribu- 
tion among his creditors. At any time after 
adjudication the bankrupt may apply for his 
discharge, which the Court may grant at its 
discretion, but not if lie has committed any 
misdemeanour undei the Act, or under Part If 
of the Debtors Act 1869 An adjudication of 
bankruptcy disqualifies for sitting in either 
House of Parliament, and for acting as justice 
of the peace, town councillor, guardian of the 
poor, etc. The disqualification ceases if the 
adjudication be annulled, or if he be discharged 
with a certificate that his bankruptcy was oc- 
casioned by no misconduct on lus part. The 
property divisible among the creditors dues not 
include the bankrupt s tools (if any), 01 the 
necessaiy bedding and apparel of himself, his 
wife, ana childien, not exceeding ^20 altogether. 
The first dividend is to be declared and dis- 
tributed within four months alter the first 
meeting of creditors, and subsequent duidends 
at intervals of not less than six months In 
the distribution, all local rates due at the date 
of the receiving order which have become pay- 
able within the twelve months preceding, all 
taxes assessed up to the 5th April next before 
the date of the receiving order, and not exceed- 
ing one year’s assessment, and all wages of 
any servant, clerk, labourer, or workman due 
in respect of services rendered within four 
months before the date of the receiving order, 
and not exceeding £50, must be paid in full 
m priority to all other debts. Any person to 
whom rent is due from the bankrupt may either 
before or after the commencement of the bank- 
ruptcy distrain upon the bankrupt's goods for 


one year’s rent. The Act does not, except in 
so far as expressly provided, extend to either 
Scotland or Ireland. The courts having juris- 
diction en bankruptcy are the High Court and 
the county courts. Bankruptcy Discharge and 
Closure Act, ’ 87 , provides a means for the dis- 
charge of a bankrupt under the repealed Bank- 
ruptcy Acts, and for closing proceedings under 
the Act of ’69. 

Bankruptcy of Peers and Members of 
Parliament. See Privileges of Peers, etc. 

Banks and Banking. The origin of bank- 
ing in England in anything like the modern 
sense of the term dates from the foundation of 
the Bank of England, in the reign of William III. 
Charles II. had ruined the credit of the Ex- 
chequer by seizing the gold lodged with the 
Government for safe keeping, and as a 
consequence William III. found it impossible 
to borrow money for carrying on his war's. It 
was then that the scheme for the formation of 
the Bank of England was brought forward and 
carried. The Bank made advances to the 
Government, and in retuin became sole keeper 
of the Government balances, and the only 
joint-stock bank permitted to issue notes in 
or near London. The formation of other joint 
stock banks in England dates from 1826, when 
the disastrous panic of the preceding year, 
attubuted to the bad management ol tHc 
country puvate banks^ enabled the ministry 
to compel the Bank of England to give up some 
of the privileges of its charter It was ulti- 
mately agreed that joint-stock banks should be 
formed beyond a radius of sixty-five miles from 
the Meti opohs Countryjomt-stock banks, how- 
ever, did not spring up very rapidly at first, 
and it was not until the prospeious years ’33-36 
that any considerable increase in their number 
took place Upwards of forty banks were 
established in ’36 The creation of joint-stock 
banks in London arose from a discovery made 
in 22 that the Bank Charter Act did not pro- 
hibit joint-stock banks being formed m London 
to cairy on business on the lines adopted by 
London puvate banks The Bank’s chatter 
gave the Bank of England the exclusive privi- 
lege of issuing notes payable on demand, but it 
did not give it the exclusive privilege of receiv- 
ing deposits In the old days, when the charter 
was framed, the teim banking referred chiefly 
to the issue of notes, deposit banking being 
hardly known. The result of this discovery 
was the introduction of a clause into the Bank 
Act of ’33 permitting joint-stock banks to be 
formed 111 London, pioviding they did not issue 
notes. The London and Westminster and London 
Joint-Stock banks were foi med m ’36, the Union 
and London and County in ’39, followed at inter- 
vals by others. For several years after this 
period many legal questions respecting the 
acceptance of bills, the power of suing for debts, 
etc , arose from time to time, and constantly 
embarrassed the operations of the joint-stock 
banks. All these disabilities, however, were 
finally swept away by the Joint-Stock Banking 
Act of ’44. It was not, however, till ’58 that an 
Act was passed permitting the creation of joint- 
stock banks with limited liability. The failures 
of the City of Glasgow and west of England 
banks, m 78 . brought about another important 
alteration of the law respecting the liability 
of banks. The ruin caused by those two 
catastrophes drew the attention of the public 
to the hardships of the system of unlimited* 
hability, and in ’79 an Act was passed to 
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establish M reserve liability.” The essential thirty-two articles, and a Baptist Catechism, 
element of u reserve liability ” is that a portion after the model of the Assembly's Catechism. 
of, the bank’s uncalled capital shall be set Though Baptists do not formally subscribe to 
aside to be called up only in oase of failure, and any creed, yet there is singular harmony of 
for the purpose of liquidation. Banking practices belief throughout the body. Almost from the 
in England and Sootland differ in many respects, time of the Reformation Baptists have been 
but the cardinal distinction between the two divided in two sections: the “ Particular" (or 
systems lies in the power granted to Scotch Calvmistic), and the 11 General” (or Arminian) 
banks of issuing notes not convertible except Baptists. Both sections numbered in 1887 
at the head office. It is entirely owing to this (latest returns), in the United Kingdom, 2,764 
privilege that the Scotch banks are able to churches, 3,701 chapels, with 1,198.027 sittings, 
open so many branches. There is no necessity 1,860 pastors, 4,118 local preachers, 304,385 
to keep gold reserves at the branches ; a parcel church members, 458,200 Sunday scholars, 46,786 
of bank notes is all that is wanted. The Act teachers. These figures include only those 
of ’45 regulating Scotch bank issues prohibits churches which have sent returns to the Baptist 
any new bank that may be opened m Scotland Union. A rough estimate of the number of 
from issuing notes, and it is easy to see that members and scholars in non-reportmg churches 
this proviso renders banking in Scotland a would give about 10,000 members and 20,000 
monopoly. The Irish banks are also permitted scholars additional. The colleges for training 
to issue notes like the Scotch banks, but in the rising ministry are: Bristol, founded 1770; 
their case all notes are payable “at the place Regent’s Park, 1810; Rawdon, Bradford, 1804; 
or places where they have been issued or are Haverfordwest, 1839 ; Pontypool, 1836 (formerly 
issued.” Thus the banks in Ireland, unlike Abergavenny, 1807) : Llangollen, 1862 ; Man- 
the Scotch banks, must keep some gold at Chester (Brighton Grove), 1866; the Metro- 
every branch. In England no banks located politan, Pastor’s College, 1856 ; Scotland, the 
in London are permitted to issue notes, and Theological Hall, i860. The Baptist Foreign 
even when an English country bank wishes to Mission was originated in 1792 (see Missionary 
enter London it is compelled to give up its Societies). Baptist churches are congrega- 
bank-note issue, should it have any. No new tional in government, holding to the order of 
bank starting business in England is allowed pastors (bishops) and deacons. The interests 
to issue notes. At present the total note circula- of different counties are cared for by 49 local 
tion of the oountry private and joint-stock banks associations; and the wider affairs of the 
is under 2J millions sterling, whilst the note denomination are attended to by the Baptist 
circulation of the Bank of England is about 25 Union of Great Britain and Ireland, formed in 
millions. The Scotch and Irish banks have a note 1831— which Union, while it has no legislative 
circulation each of 5^ millions. The total number authority, is adapted to secure united action 
of joint-stock banks established in the United throughout the whole country. Of late years 
Kingdom is 185, many of which have numer- British and Irish missions have become affi- 
ous and very important blanches. Their total hated with the Union, and the Annuity, Aug- 
paid-up oapital is about £70,000,000. The de- mentation, and Education Funds have been 
posits held by all the banks in the United established. These societies represent the 
Kingdom, both private and joint stock, are csti- distribution of upwards of £12,000 per annum 
mated at about 600 millions, the increase during by the Council of the Union, under one 
the last ten years being about 90 millions ster- executive. Many of the General Baptists early 
ling. Judging by the dividends paid, banking merged into Socinianism, so that in 1770 the 
in the United Kingdom is one of the most “New Connexion” (Evangelical) became the 
prosperous o c mercantile pursuits. true exponent of General Baptist views in 

Bank’s Reserve, The. see Money Market, the country. They have one college for the 
Banting. Dieting with a view to reducing training of the ministry, at Nottingham, estab- 
corpulence. See ed. ’87. lished in 1797, and also separate foreign and 

Baptists. The Baptists hold that the only home missions ; but they are affiliated with the 
Scriptural mode of baptism is by immersion, Union for general and united action in Christian 
and that the proper subjects are “ believers work, and are included in the foregoing sta- 
persons of ripe age to exeicise belief. Any tistics. There are 192 churches, no pastors 
other baptism they consider to be contrary to in charge, 26,500 members ; in addition to 10 
the original institution, contrary to the example chuiches, 9 agents, and 1,332 members in the 
of Christ, and also opposed to the spiritual Foreign Mission field. Outside the Baptist 
design ol the ordinance. Historians, them- denomination there are the Sootoh Baptists, 
selves not Baptists, have shown that through with la plural eldership. In England there 
many centuries Baptistic views have been held are some 300 Hyper-Calvmistic Churches. It 
amongst the Walaenses, the Albigenses, the is computed that in the world at large there 
Vaudois, the Lollards and Wycliffites. For- are 37,478 Baptist churches, 22,150 pastors and 
merly, on the Continent and in England, they missionaries, and 3,326,542 church members, 
were opprobriously called Anabaptists, In 1537 During the latter part of *87 and in '88, the 
Henry VIII. issued a proclamation against their Baptist body was considerably agitated by the 
heresy, as persons wno rebaptised themselves. Down-Grade Question, arising from the with- 
They began their separate existence as Particular drawal of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon (q.v.) from the 
Baptists in 1633, at a meeting-house in Wapping. Baptist Union, m consequence, as he alleged, 
As early as x6xx, many Baptists, because of of the growing tendency on tnepart of that 
persecution, fled to America, and the feeble rem- body towards heterodox views. The position 
nant in London published a Confession of Faith remains practically unchanged. President of 
(x6xx) to vindicate their orthodoxy. In 1620 the Baptist Union for the year 1888-9, Rev. John 
they memorialised the king for liberty of wor- Clifford (q.v.), M.A., LL.B „ B. Sc., D.D. Seme- 
ship. Confessions of Faith they published again tary, Rev. S. H. Booth, D.D. Oifioes of the 
in 1614 and 1646. In x68o a General Assembly of Baptist Union, 19, Fumival Street, London, E.C. 
Baptists in London published a confession in Consult The Baptist Handbook . 

So 
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jmlpag Marriage. See Marriage. 
Bartedoes. ABntish West Indian island; 
geographically but not politically one of the 
windward group. Area 166 sq. m., pop. 
xyx, 860.— Divided into eleven parishes. Capital 
Bridgetown, pop. 20,947. a fine city, head- 
quarters of H.M. forces in the West Indies. 
Speightstown is of second importance. There 
are twenty-six miles of railway.— Barbadoes 
is of coral formation, and rises m a suc- 
cession of limestone and coral terraces to 
a height of 1,104 feet; while it is almost 
encircled by coral reefs, which render the 
approach to it dangerous to mariners. The 
climate is healthy, but violent hurricanes occur 
and cause great damage. The scenery is bold 
and picturesque in parts. There are subter- 
ranean streams and caverns. Chief products 
are sugar and rum, aloes, indigo, cotton ; but 
tobacco, arrowroot, ginger, and other tropical 
products will yield well. Coal and petroleum 
are found, and the fisheries are profitable.— 
Government is vested in a Governor and 
Executive, a Legislative Council, and a House 
of Assembly elected on a low franchise. Edu- 
cation is remarkably well provided for, and 
there is Oodrington College, now affiliated to Dur- 
ham University ( q.v .). The Church of England 
is established, but endowed concurrently with 
other bodies. Private endowment is also con- 
siderable. One of the West India regiments 
(negro) is stationed here, and there is a fort on 
the island. The people (most of whom are 
negroes) are industrious, and the colony very 
prosperous. For latest statistics see British 
Empire, etc. (table). First colonised in 1625, 
Barbadoes has ever since remained undis- 
turbed in British hands. The effects of slave 
emancipation were less felt than in the rest 
of the West Indies. It is at present our most 
valuable West Indian colony. Consult Layai d’s 
11 Through the West Indies.” 

Barbecue. “ To barbecue ” is a term used 
m the West Indies for roasting a whole hog 
upon a gridiron ; the word is found used in 
this sense by Pope, also by Lamb in “ Essays 
of Elia.” “ A barbecue ” has been adopted in 
Amerioa as a term to express any great gather- 
ing of people, where a large animal, such as an 
ox or a hog, is dressed whole and partaken of by 
those assembled. 

Barbuda. A British West Indian island ; a 
dependency of Antigua, and under the federal 
government of the Leeward Islands. Belongs to 
the Codrington family, and enjoys proprietary 
government locally. Area 75 sq. m., pop. 813. 
Is low and level, and chiefly used tor stock 
breeding. Little cultivation. No town and no 
harbour. 

Barcelona International Exhibition, The. 
Opened on May 20th, ’88, by the Queen Begent of 
Spain in the presence of a numerous and dis- 
tinguished oompany, among whom were the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke of 
Genoa, Prince George of Wales, the diplomatic 
body, and the officers of various European 
naval squadrons then lying off the port. The 
exhibition continued open for several months, 
and was attended with fair success. Oermany, 
Austria, France, and Belgium were large exhi- 
bitors, and the English section was well filled 
with machinery. The exhibition was expected 
to give an impetus to Spanish manufactures 
ana to the import and export trade. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy feature was the brilliant 
pageant that marked the opening day. 


The presence of the infant King of Spain evoked 
much enthusiasm. The royal child, dressed 
entirely in white, was seated on a throne on 
a raised dais under a rich canopy of white silk 
with crimson velvet hangings fringed with gold, 
and on the same dais were seated five memoers 
of foreign royal families. On the steps at the 
foot of the throne His Majesty’s sisters were 
seated. The hall was crowded with the diplo- 
matic and consular services, Spanish officials 
and foreign naval officers. Everything that 
was possible to make the exhibition a national 
undertaking, and to give it foreign official 
recognition was done, and the^opening scene 
was one of true Spanish magnificence. The 
exhibition marked in a noteworthy manner the 
recent revival in the Peninsula of the industrial 
and commercial spirit. 

Bar Committee. The result of the June ’88 
election of members to serve on the Bar Commit- 
tee was as follows * Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., 
Mr. R. B. Finlay, Q.C., M.P., Mr. G. Pitt-Lewis, 
Q.C., M P., Mr. E. Cutler, O.C., Mr. W. C. 
Renshaw, Q C., Mr. E. W. Byrne. 6.C., Mr. 
Hall, Q.C , and Messrs. H F. Bovd, F. Evans, 
G. Farwall, H. Tefferys, M. Ingle Joyce, W. W. 
Knox, R H. Pinhey, D. Sturges, and E. P. 
Wolstenholme. The result was declared by 
the Chairman, Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P. 

Baring, Sir Evelyn, C fc.,K.C.S I.,G.C.M.G, 
son of late Henry Baring, 1st cousin of present 
Lord Northbrook, b. ’40. Captain R.A. ’68, 
major ’75; private secretary to Lord Northbrook 
(Governor General of India) ’72-76; English 
Commissioner of the Public Debt ’76-79. Married 
’76 Ethel, daughter of Sir Rowland (Stanley) 
Errington Controller General of Egyptian 
Finance ’79-80 ; Financial Member of Counoil 
India ’80-83. Since Oct. ’83 H.M.’s Consul 
General and Minister in Egypt. Sir Evelyn 
possesses a more complete knowledge of Egypt 
than any living English official. While Con- 
troller General he, jointly with his colleague 
Mons. de Blegnieies, practically ruled the 
country, and since his return to Egypt has 
again had to do so under perhaps more diffi- 
cult circumstances. To a thorough know- 
ledge of finance he joins remarkable admini- 
strative ability, extreme industry, strong 
common sense, and a lough and ready straight- 
forwardness which baffles Oriental diplomacy 
more than the most studied untruth. 

BaxlOW Lectures. These Lectures, which 
are consecrated to an exposition of the “Bivins 
Commedia,” owe their name and their institution 
to the late Henry Clark Barlow, M.D. (1806-76), 
one of the most thorough and accomplished 01 
British students of Dante in the present cen- 
tury. Dr. Barlow, who, with all the ardour 
and devotion of a pilgrim, visited as shrines 
the scenes and places about which the personal 
and literary history of Dante is conversant, 
took a prominent part in the celebration of the 
sixth centenary of Dante’s birth (14-16 May, 
’65), at Florence, and further assisted at the 
festival which took place at Ravenna on 
24-26 June following, m consequence of the 
recent discovery there of the bones of Dante. 
He spared, indeed, no pains of travel or ex- 
pense in the oollation of Dante MSS. in every 
capital and city of Europe in which a charac- 
teristic text of the great Florentine poet was 
available. The force of his enthusiasm was 
evidenced in his lifetime by the production df 
much pertinent and illustrative Dante literal 
ture; and was more particularly manifested 
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after his death, which took place at Salzburg, 
November 8th, '76, by his bequest of ,£1,000 
consols to University College, London (q.v.), for 
the endowment of an annual course of Lfttuxes on 
Dante. The conditions attached to the Barlow 
Lectures include the gratuitous admission of 
the public of both sexes ; and contemplate a 
retention of office by the Lecturer for a term of 
three years, with eligibility for re-election at 
the end of that period. From this stipulation, 
Mr. Charles Tomlinson, F.R.8., the first Barlow 
Lecturer on Dante (’78-’8o), inferred a plain 
intention on the part of the founder that the 
three cantica of Dante’s work mighty form in 
turn the subjects of the three years’ course. 
Accordingly Mr. Tomlinson, after three several 
lectures on introductory subjects, the first of 
which was delivered April 95th, '78, devoted 
the remaining nine lectures of the year to a 
Study of the Inferno, reserving the Furgatorio 
and the Paradiso for exposition respectively in 
*79 and ’80 Professor Antonio Fannelli, whose 
lectuies were uniformly delivered in Italian, 
followed the same method in the two periods 
of his Lectureship (’8i-’83 and ’84-’86). Tne Rev. 
Edward Moore, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, the present Barlow Lecturer, 
has devoted himself during so much of his term 
of office as has already elapsed (’87 and ’88), 
chiefly to the Textual Criticism of the Divma 
Gommedia. 

Barnaby, Sir Nathaniel, K C.B., was b. at 
Chatham, 1820, and served his apprenticeship 
as a shipwright at Sheerness He obtained in 
’48 an Admiralty Scholarship in the School of 
Naval Architecture at Poitsmouth, and secured 
an appointment in the designing room of the 
Admiralty m ’55, During the thirty years that 
he was connected with this department, he 
rendered impoitant services 111 the design and 
construction of 0111 fighting ships. The sub- 
stitution of steel foi non in shipbuilding was 
mainly due to his exertions SirN B , who was 
made a K C B on his lelircmcnt as Director of 
Naval Construction m ’85, is the author of the 
article on the Navy in the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.” He has also identified himself 
with various philanthropic movements, and is 
a Vice-President of the South-East Sunday 
School Union and the Nat 1 emperance League 

Bamum, Phineas Taylor, the American 
showman, d. in Connecticut, 1810 lie realised 
a considerable fortune by his pui chase of the 
American Museum at New York in ’41, but 111 
*55 he returned to Connecticut, and engaged m 
a series of disastrous land and manulactui mg 
speculations, which resulted in his bankruptcy 
He returned to the management of his museum, 
however, and again amassed wealth. In ’68 he 
retired from business, but after a few years 
resumed operations as showman on a very 
extensive scale When the late Jenny Lind 
was at the height of her popularity she 
accepted an engagement from Mr B. to sing 
at 150 concerts m the United States. It was 
while fulfilling this engagement that she mar- 
ried Mr. Goldschmidt, and arranged to cancel 
the contract with Mr. B., after 93 concerts. 
Mr. B. was a member of the Connecticut Legis- 
lature in ’65, and an unsuccessful candidate 
for Congress in the following year He has 
written nis autobiography, as well as works 
entitled the “Humbugs of the World ” and 
“ Struggles and Triumphs.” Mr. Bamum did 
■* great stroke of business by the purchase of 
“ JuntDO m *8x. His show was burnt out in 


’87, that being the third time Mr. _ B. has 
suffered the misfortune of a conflagration. 

Baroda. See Diplomatic. 

Barometer. See Meteorology. 

Baronets created between January 1st 
and NOV. 27th, *88. Collet, Mark Wilks, of St. 
Cl ere. in the parish of Ightam, Kent ; Tupper. 
Sir Charles, G.C.M.G. ; Bong, Sir James, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow 

Barratry. A legal term, signifying foul 
practice on the part of a shipmaster. 

Barrett, Wilson, the distinguished actor, 
was b. 1846, and made his debut at Halifax 
(’64), subsequently visiting Leeds, Blackpool, 
and Leicester. Became manager of a theatre 
in Lancashire. Not being very successful he 
again sought engagements, ana played at Aber- 
deen. Afterwards Mr. Barrett married Miss 
Heath, an artiste, and together, with much 
success, they performed in the provinces. 
Mr. Barrett's first appearance m London was 
at the Surrey Theatre m “East Lynne.” Mr. 
Barrett achieved much reputation m “ The 
Lights o’ London” (’8i), “The Romany Rye” 
(’82), “The Silver King” (’82), “Claudian” 
(’83), “ Chatterton ” (’84), “ Hoodman Blind” 
(’85), “ Sister Mary” (’86), and especially in 
his representation of Hamlet (*84). In the 
autumn of ’86 he commenced a successful 
season in the United States. On his return 
at the end of ’87, Mr Bairett took the leading 
part in the “ Golden Ladder,” a play produced 
conjointly by Mr. G. R. Sims and himself. Mr. 
B has been engaged in ’88 on a new play called 
“Good Old Times, ’ written in collaboration with 
Mr Hall Caine. He also has recently written 
a play named “ Now-a-days.” 

Barrister-at-law See ed. ’88. 

Barristers and Clients. Asked to express 
his views in reference to the occasions when a 
barrister may advise and otherwise act for a client 
without the intervention of a solicitor, the At- 
torney-General (Sir R. Webster) has written 
as follows — “ In oontentious business, which 
frequently affects the rights of other persons, 
it is most important that the facts should be as 
far as possible accurately ascertained before 
advice is given For this purpose, as a barrister 
cannot himself make proper inquiry as to the 
actual facts, it is essential that he should be 
able to rely on the responsibility of a solicitor 
as to the statement of facts put before him. As 
rcgai ds non-oontentious business the case is, m 
iny opinion, somew r hat different. It is scarcely 

E ossible to state the rule 111 a way which will 
c absolutely accurate under all circumstances, 
but speaking generally, there is, in my opinion, 
no objection to a barrister seeing and advising 
a lay client, without the intervention of a solici- 
tor, upon points relating to the lay client’s own 
personal conduct or guidance, or the manage- 
ment or disposition of his own affairs or trans- 
actions. I only desire to add that great care 
should be exercised by members of the Bar 
who do advise lay clients to abstain from 
advising upon matters which are, m effect, of a 
contentious character. As regards the fee in 
cases in which counsel are willing to advise a 
lay client under the circumstances to which I 
have referred, I know of no rule beyond this — 
that no junior should accept a fee of less than 
£1 35. 6 d., and no leader of less than £2 4 s. 6 «/.” 
Barristers’ Fee Bill See ed. ’88. 

Barry, The Bt Rev. Alfred, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia, 
b. 1826. Educated at J&ng’s Coll,, Lond., ana 
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Trinity Coll., Camb. : B.A. ’48, Fourth Wrang- Bastille. The. Was the ancient state prison 
ler, and Seventh in the first class of the of Paris, the storming of which by the popu- 
Classical Tripos. Ordained ’50, and ’51 ap- lace oi^the moinmg of the memorable 14th 
pointed Sub- Warden of Trinity Coll. Glen- July, 1789, opened the active campaign of the 
almond. In ’54 he accepted the post of head French Revolution. The Paris/«?fcs of the 14 th 
master of the Leeds Grammar School, which he July are annually celebrated in commemoration 
held till ’62, when he was appointed principal of this great event, and it is proposed to hold 
of Cheltenham College. He was for some its centenary with great rejoicings in July 
years a member of the School Board for London, of the present year. In anticipation of this 
In ’68 Dr. Barry was elected Pi incipal of Kings celebration a Bastille exhibition at the Champs 
Coll., Lond , in ’8o Chaplain in Ordinary to the de Mars, Pans, was opened in May last. The 
Queen, m ’81 Canon oi Westminster, and in attractive feature of this exhibition was a re- 
% Bishop of Sydney. Among his best-known stoiation of the famous pnson in painted wood, 
works are the “Introduction to the Old Testa- The Bastille, with its grim towers frowning 
ment,” 44 Notes on the Gospels,” and “Cheltcn- down upon the Faubourg St. Antoine, was the 
ham College Lectures” 61. Barry is also the monument of all that was hateful in the tra- 
authoi of a life of his father, Sir C Bai ry, R A , ditions of the kings of hiance. Its dungeons 
the architect of the Houses of Parliament. Has had Id ages been the living tombs of patriots 
recently visited England in connection with the and lici ocs who had dared to champion the 
Pan-Anglican Conference, at which he brought cause of the oppressed people against the m- 
forward a motion m favour of recognising the toleiable bigotiy, tyranny, and injusticcof their 
work and status of Nonconformity. See Lam- J.ulci s I he dark deeds enacted in this horrible 
BET11 CoNFERENcr. fortress had made it a name of terror through- 

Barthdlemy-Saiilt-Hilaire, Jules, Ficnch out Europe, and the memory of the noble sons 
statesman and philosopher; b. in Pans of Fiance who had been plunged into its awful 
August 19th, 1805. At an early age he was solitude at the bidding of 1 emorseless tyrants 
a regular contributor to the Globe. I11 Inly or then confessois, favourites, and misti esses, 
V he signed the mcmoiablc piotests of the appealed powerfully to the quick imagination 
journalists. Appointed, (’^ 4 ) teacher of Ficnch and sjmpathy of the b tench people on the eve 
literature 111 tilt PohUthmc School. Pioiessoi <‘l emancipation fiom the long centimes of 
of Greek and Latin Philosophy m the College oppicssion to which they had been subjected, 
of Fiance (’^8), and guinea admission to the 1 here were stones associated with the Bastille 
Academy of Moial and Political Science (’39). —such as that of 4 the man m the non mask - 
In 40 he was for a short time associated which sent a thrill of horror tin oughout Chns- 
with Mr. Cousin, Mnnstei of Public Insti ui tion tendom, and the publication of his own memoirs 
After the Revolution of 48 M. Baithclcmy- by Latudc, who had been confined to this 
Saint-Hilaire was returned to the Constituent ghastly pi ison-housc foi thirty-five years at 
Assembly by the Department of St ine-et-Oise. the instance oi the abandoned and capricious 
After the coup d'etat (Dec 2nd, ’51), he Madame Pompadour, emphasized the popular 
refused, as a Professor, to take the required indignation which the sight of the Bastille, or 
oath, and resigned his chair in the College even the mention of its name, aroused. Suc- 
of France, and rt tinned to his litciary labours, tessive kings of tiance had done their best to 
He was a member of the committee to examine make this gloomy fortress impregnable. The 
the scheme of M de Lesseps for constiuctmg walls of each ol its eight towers were from 
the Suez Canal. In ’69 he was returned to thirty to foity feet thick at their bases and 
the Chamber of Deputies by the Department feet thick at their summits Deep moats 
of Seine-et-Oise. After the Revolution of 70, <-» ossed d , rav * bl ld S e& surl « u , llded the massive 
and during the siege of Pans, he remained in solidity of the forti css, which had bcensuccess- 
that city. After the armistice he joined the Left <ully defended even against the assaults oi the 
in the National Assembly, and was one of the gieat Conde. Daylight found its way into the 
members intrusted to assist the Government fortress only thiough nan ow loopholes, behind 
m the negotiation of peace with Prussia. He which cannon were posted in readiness to 
was elected to the Senate Dec. ’75. In ’77 he sweep a lane thiough anyciowd of assailants, 
was decorated with the Legion of Honour. He A clock, suppoitcd by two figures of chained 
held the office of Mimstei of Foreign Affairs captives, to lcmmd prisoners of’ the hopclcss- 
(’80) under M. Ferry. ness of their condition, and of the tardy move- 

Basic Slag See ed. ’88. ment of the hands of time ; was the only 

Basseterre Capital of Guadeloupe (a.v.). ornament which adorned the Titanic masonry 
Also capital of St. Christopher {q.v ), pop. 7,500. oi this sombre pile. One of its three courts 
Bastlan, Henry Charlton, M A , M D. was an arsenal, containing stores of ammunition 
Lond., F.R.S. (’68), b. at Truro, 1837 Edu- and cannon loaded with case-shot ; and on the 
cated at University College, Lond. Elected tops of the towers were heaped many tons of 
Fellow of the Royal College ol Physicians in cannon-bails, bar-iron, and paving stones, in 
’71, Lecturer on Pathology in St Mary’s Hos- readiness to be hurled over the parapets upon 
pital in ’66, Professor of Pathological Anatomy the heads of any attacking party which might 
in University College m ’67. and Physician to take possession of the drawbridges. Fortu- 
University College Hospital ’71. He has con- nately for the leaders of the assault of the 
tributed largely to the transactions of the famous 14 th, only a small garrison, consisting of a 
learned societies with which he is connected, few men of the Swiss Guard and some Invalides, 
and published several works illustrative of the was then stationed in the fortress, and most of 
doctrine of evolution and the origin of life, the ammum ion had been removed to the Swiss 
One of his best known works is “ Tne Brain as barracks. The cry of “To the Bastille ! ” 44 Down 
an Onran of Kind,” which has been translated with theBastillc! ” had been raised in the streets 
into German and French. Dr. B. is also an of Pans on the night of the 13th, and by mid- 
eminent authority on the diseases of the ner- night an immense erowd oi excited men and 
vous system. women had assembled within the shadow of 
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its flaunt towers. O11 the morning of the 14th fire of the garrison, grew frenzied with rage, 
a wild shout, “ Down with it 4 ’’accompanied by and swore that their dead bodies should make 
the firing of musketry upon the sentinels of a bridge for those behind them to advance to 
the towers by some armed men among the the attack. Notwithstanding that they were 
crowd brought De Launay, the governor of the supported at this moment by a column of the 
prison, to tne parapet. In anticipation of an French Guards, they were impressed with the 
attack he disposed of the garrison to the best conviction that they were to be attacked in the 
advantage, charged the guns on the towers rear by Bezenval ana the troops— an impression 
with bail, and prepared for the emergency, which was increased by the reading of a letter 
Meantime, however, the crowd had made a from that officer to De Launay, urging hinvto 
diversion to the Hospital des Invalides to hold out till reinforcements arrived. On hear- 
seize the thirty thousand stand of arms, their mg this letter read, the deputation was sent 
demand for which Benzcnval, on the day pre- to the Hotel de Ville by the populace to demand 
vious, had treated with cool contempt. He had the head of FJesselles, whom the people re- 
no conception of the forces that were at work, gaided as the author of their supposed betrayal, 
not only amongst the mfunated populace, but No sooner had this message been despatched, 
amongst the soldiery, whom he imagined might however, than the arrival of some Guards loaded 
be depended upon to keep the people m check, with faggots and combustibles to assist in the 
He now found, liowevci, that they not only burning of the gates of the inner court, which 
refused to file upon the people, but actually had already been commenced, created a more 
fraternised with them; and the Swiss ana favourable impression. A terrible scene ensued 
German mercenaues were not numerous enough on the attempted escape of a young lady, whom 
to cope with the revolutionary mob thus re- the crowd believed to be the daughter of De 
inforced by the bulk ol the regular army. At Launay She was rescued from a horrible death 
nine o’clock m the morning the crowd lushed by the heioism of a young man m the crowd, 
into the Hospital and cained off 28,000 muskets As De Launay looked down upon this wild 
and 20 pieces of cannon, and again made for scene he was suddenly seized with despair, 
the Bastille. The Committee at the Hotel de and rushed down from the battlements to the 
Ville had already sent a deputation to Dc magazine of the foi tress with the intention of 
Launay, implonng him to draw back Ins guns, firing its vast stores of gunpowder, and blowing 
promising that it he did so he should not be the whole castle and its contents and its garrison 
attacked. The Committee, however, were into the air. He was arrested, however, m the 
powerless to perform any such promise, and no attempt by two officers of the garrison, who 
sooner had their deputation quitted the fortress crossed their bayonets and made him their 
than Thuriot, the personification of the deter- prisoner. All this time a mad soene was also 
mined spirit of the Revolution, entered and being enaoted at the Hotel de Ville over the 
commanded De Launay to surrender in the name demand for the head of Flcssellcs. At length, 
of the people. He also demanded of thegarii- however, a wild cry was heard outside that 
son not to fire— a demand to which the Invalides building— “The Bastille is taken ! ” and another 
as they looked down flora the battlements on rush of the populace was made into the hall of 
the surging multitudes beneath readily acceded, the Hotel, amongst those who entered being 
though the Swiss made no reply. Fiom that the liberated prisoners of the horrible dungeon, 
moment De Launay began to lose his head, one of the emancipated captives carrying its 
Seizing Thuriot by the arm, he cried, “You keys, which he delivered up to the National 
abuse the chaiacter of a deputy you have Assembly. After De Launay ’s paroxysm the 
betrayed me and as he held him theie garrison of the Bastille surrendered, and the 
amongst the sentinels Thuriot seemed to be in mob, flushed with triumph, rushed in. De 
his power. That undaunted man, however, Launay was diagged to tne Place de Gr&ve, 
declared, “One woid moie, and I swear that surrounded by an infuriated mob, and there 
one of us shall go headlong into the fosse.” trampled to death, his head being afterwards 
De Launay let go his grasp, and Thuriot, after cut off and carried in triumph on a pike, 
receiving the assuiances he lequired, quitted Flesselles met with an equally tragic fate. The 
the Bastille, pi omismg to report to the people mob now became masters of the city. The 
and to the Hotel de Ville the result of nis National Guard under the command of Lafayette 
interview, and to send a civic guard to protect was formed, and the triooloured Cockade was 
the garrison. After, however, Thuriot had adopted. On August 4th the National Assembly 
departed for the Hotel de Ville the orowd be- adopted a measure abolishing all feudal rights, 
came ungovernable and rushed to the first tithes, and unequal taxation, and aiming at the 
drawbridge, the chains of which were cut by realisation of the ideal state of society, formu- 
two men of the guard-house, and the bridge lated on “ The Bights of Man/’ a manifesto 
fell. A rush was then made for the second which was published a few days afterwards, 
drawbridge, where the assailants were met and became the creed of the Revolution. On 
with a deadly fire of musketry, which had the Oct. 5th an armed mob marched from Paris to 
effect of aggravating the fury of the uncon- Versailles, surrounded the Royal Palaoe and 
trollable multitude. On the appearance of the the Hall of Assembly and demanded that the 
deputation, headed by the city solicitor, the Royal Family and the Assembly should remove 
sentinels on the towers hung out the white to Paris. Both the king ana the Assembly 
flag, and the people also ceased firing and were now completely controlled by the pedple. 
followed the deputation into the couityard, By the new constitution of 1790, the Provinces 
— wheie, however, they were met by another were divested of their ancient privileges, 
murderous discharge of musketry from a portion Franoe was divided into 84 departments, crown 
of the garrison from the lower part of the lands and church property were confiscated to 
fortress who were ignorant of the hoisting of the nation, the choice of bishops and clergy, as 
the white flag above. The crowd, believing well as of the popular representatives, was given 
that they had been trapped into the courtyard to the people ; promotion in the army was open 
in order that they might be mown down by the to all ranks, hereditary titles were abolished, 
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and trial by jury instituted. The nobles, alarmed Lieutenant Murat. The defending force, though 
by the progress of the Revolution, and the only 6,000 strong, was so skilfully disposed 
excesses of the people, migrated in large num- under Napoleon’s advice, and so animated by 
bers. and attempted to form a Royalist party to his spirft, that the National Guard was forced 
crush popular movement from without. In to yield, and the reign of the army and of 
xrax, Louis, with his queen Marie Antoinette and Napoleon commenced. Thus ended the great 
their family, attempted to escapeto Metz m order French Revolution, one of the most important 
to join the Royalist party and commence a civil events of modern history. Consult Carlyle’s 
war. The royal fugitives were discovered, “French Revolution’’; “The Bastille,” by 
however, at Varennes, and brought back to Capt. the Hon. D. Bmgham, ’88. 

Paris. By the death of Mirabe&u, the chief Basutoland. A native province of British 
controlling force of the Revolution was removed, South Africa. It lies inclosed between Natal, 
and the ultra-revolutionists or Jacobins, under the Orange Fiee State, the Transkeian Terri- 
the leadership of Robespierre and Danton, became tones, and Cape Colony. Area, 10,293 sq. 
masters of the situation. In 1792 the Girondists, miles; pop. 128,176, of whom only 469 are 
the party which sought to establish a republic whites. It is described as a land of grass and 
on the historical model, and from whom a mountain, with beautiful scenery, a fertile soil, 
ministry had been chosen, forced Louis to and a delicious climate. The Basutos, or 
declare war against Austria, who had interfered Mountain Beehuanas, aie a brave and mtelli- 
m the internal affairs of France. The threat gent people, and have probably made the 
against the leading revolutionists, issued by greatest advance in civilisation of any of the 
the Duke of Brunswick on his invasion of South African taces. Since 1848 the Basutos, 
France with 50,000 men, enabled Danton and under their chief Moshesh, have been under a 
his leading colleagues to stir up an insurrection semi-protectorate of the British. In 1868 their 
of the people, who on Aug. 10th sacked the country was more formally annexed, and in 
Tuilenes and massacred the king’s Swiss 1871 it was joined to Cape Colony. But in 
Guards. Subsequently the National Convention 1879 a section of them, under the chief Moirosi, 
was formed and the chief power invested in revolted. The first reason for this was the 
Danton, Robespierre, and Marat. On Sept. 2nd arrest for horse stealing, and rescue, of the 
a massacre commenced in the prisons of Paris, chiefs son ; the second, the attempted en- 
which had been filled with persons suspected lot cement of an Act passed for the disarmament 
of being enemies of the Revolution. The of the native tribes. The Cape Government 
National Convention, Sept. 20th, declared also proposed to confiscate the territory of 
France a Republic, put the king on his trial, offenders. Almost the whole tribe of Basutos 
and condemned him to death. He was guillo- rose in arms, and the Cape forces were unable 
tined on Jan. 21st, 1793, and a year later Marie to reduce them. They made overtures in 
Antoinette shared his fate. The execution of 1881, and submitted to the aibitration of the 
the king arrayed all the powers of Europe in High Comnussionei . Eventually the obnoxious 
arms against the Republic, The Convention Act was repealed, and confiscations and fines 
prepared to defend the country with marvellous were not enforced. The Basutos desired to 
energy. War was declared against England, remain Butish subjects, but objected to be 
Holland, Spam, Austria, Prussia, Portugal, the ruled by the Cape Government. In compliance 
Roman States, Sardinia, the two Sicilies, and with their wish, Basutoland was disannexed 
Piedmont, and an army of 300,000 men was from Cape Colony m 1883, and has since been ad- 
raised. A oommittee of public safety, composed ministered by a Resident Commissioner, under 
at first of 25 revolutionary leaders, but the direct authority of the Crown. For Com- 
ultimatelv controlled by Robespierre, was missioncr. Consult “ Short History of Basuto* 
appointed. It was the object of this committee land,” by Capt. L. Darwin, R.E., ’86. 
to destroy all who opposed the revolutionists Batavia. Capital of Java (q v.). 

Its appointment was followed by the Reign of Bath and Wells, Rt. Rev. Lord Arthur 
Terror, during which it is estimated that 700,000 Charles Hervey, D.D., 69th Bishop of (founded 
persons perished; 19,000, including 2,000 nobles 905), fourth son of the 1st Marquis of Bristol, 
and 1,000 priests, wei e guillotined in Paris alone, b. 1808. Educated at Eton and Trni. Coll., Cam- 
Under the directions ofCainot, the Minister of bridge ; M.A. O30), when he was sixth in 1st 
War, the defence of the country against foreign class in classics. Ordained deacon (32), priest 
invasion was carried on throughout this period (’33) was rector of Ickworth (33) and of 
with marvellous energy and success. The Hornmgshcatli (’53-69). Archdeacon of Sud- 
death of Robespierre by the guillotine, in July bury (’62 until elevated to the episcopate ’69). 
1794, marked the termination of the Reign of In ’88 Lord H. received a handsome testimonial 
Terror, the famous Jacobin Club was closed, the from the clergy in his diocese, m connection 
Revolutionary Tribunal sujppiessed, and the with his 80th birthday. 

National Guard^ reorganised. By the Conatitu- Bath, The Most Honourable Order of the. 
tion of 1798 the Legislative Power was vested in Originally established by King Henry IV., at 
the Oounoils of the Five Hundred, and the Ancients his coronation, 1399. This older fell into 
« Executi ve in a oouncil of five persons neglect in the seventeenth century, but was 
called directors, appointed periodically by these revived in 1725, under Geoige I. It was re- 
two assemblies. under the Directory, however, modelled by the Prince Regent m 1815, to 
Paris became again disaffected, and tne National commemoiate the auspicuous termination of 
Guard, siding with the disaffected, mustered to the long and arduous contest m which the 
the number of 30,000 men to overawe the Empire nad been engaged, and was further 
Councils. The Directory selected Barras to enlarged in 1845, and now has three classes, 
organise the defence, and he selected as second each with Military and Civil (nominal) sub- 
in command, a young artillery officer, Napoleon divisions - 

Buonaparte, .who haa rendered -signal service at G.C B. . Knight Grand Cross Bath, 

the siege of Toulon. He advised that a train K.C.B. . Knight Commander Bath, 

of artillery should be brought up to Paifis under C.B. . , Companion Bath. 
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Members of the first two classes, being knights, 
are entitled to the prefix “ Sir.” The G C.B.’s 
are not to exceed 50 for military service, ex- 
clusive of the sovereign and princes of the 
blood, and such distinguished foreigners upon 
whom may be conferred the honorary dignity, 
and 25 for the civil service ; of the second class 
there may not be more than 123 for military 
and 80 for the civil service, excluding in the 
former case those admitted as honorary 
members, and except in certain special cir- 
cumstances when there is power to increase 
the numbers. Of Companions there may be 
§40, of whom 690 may be for military ana 250 
for civil service. An officer must have received 


a medal or some similai honour, or have been 
specially mentioned in despatches for dis- 
tinguished service in action, oefore he can be 
nominated , and he must be of the rank of 
rear-admnal 01 majoi -general, and must have 
beeii appointed to the second class, before he 
can lcceive the Grand Cross of the older. The 
badge is a crimson ribbon, with motto “ Tna 

i umta in uno” (l'Y.ice loined in one). The 
)oan of the Oidei is the Dean ol Westminster 
Admiral the Hon. George Grey is Bath King of 
Arms, Sir Albert W. Woods ‘is Registrar and 
Secretar}’, and Chai b*% George Bai 1 ington, C B., 
is Gentleman Usher of the Scarlet Rod. See 
Knighthoods confcned 111 '88. 

Batoum. 'J he chief mercantile outlet of the 
Russian province of the Caucasus; acquired 
fiom the Turks in 1878, and used as a fice 
port until ’86, when Russia lepudiatcd the 
porto fiamo piotocol of the Treaty of 
Beilin. The Russians have almost entirely 
rebuilt the town, which now contains 10,000 
inhabitant 1 ., is defended by a senes of bat- 
tenes, and it being piovided with a new har- 
bour at a lost of halt a million sterling The 
Czar visited it Oct. 7th, ’88, and laid the founda- 
tions of a new Orthodox Cathedral Is not only 
the outpert of the petroleum industry of the Cas- 
pian, with which it is connected by a railway 
360 miles long, but also of the new Transcaspian 
Railway ( q *».), extending fiom opposite Baku to 
Samaicand, neaily nine hundicd miles, and 
tapping the tiadc of Central Asia. A regular 
servioe of thirty tank steamers now runs from 
Batoum to the poits of Europe, and the poit is 
provided with storage accommodation foi 
20,000,000 gallons of oil, which is equal to 
twenty-five tank cargoes of 3,000 tons apiece 
Export, ’87, ncai ly 300,000 tons of peti oleum pro- 
ducts ; besides wine, maize, and manganese 
01 e. Is a seoond-olass naval station, ranking 
next to Sebastopol, and possesses a direct mili- 
tary 1 oad to Kars. 

Battenberg.Prince of See Henry Maurice 
Bavaria. See Germany ; and for Ministry 
see Diplomatic. 

Bayard, Thomas Francis, U.S Senator and 
Secretary of State, was boin at Wilmington, 
Delaware, Oct. 29th, 1828. Mr. Bayard was 
educated 1 or a mercantile caieer, but adopted 
the profession of law, and practised at the 
U.S. bar for several years. He was elected to 
the U.S. Senate as a democrat in March 1869, 
in succession to his father, and was 1 e-elected 
in 1875 and 1881. On the succession of Governor 
Grover Cleveland to the Presidency, Mr. Bayard 
was appointed Secretary of State (March 15th, 
1885). He is the fourth of his family in direct 
succession who has sat as Senator for Delaware, 
and claims to be a lineal descendant of the 
Chevalier Bayard, the kfiight sans peur et sans 


reproche. Mr. Sec. Bayard was President of the 
Fisheries Commission, which sat at Washington, 
Jan. ’88, and which adopted the terms 01 the 
treaty, which the American Senate subsequently 
refused to ratify. 

Bazaine, Francois Achille, a French genet al, 
b. February 13th, 1811 Joined the army ’31, 
served in Africa 32, made lieutenant ’37, ana 
obtained the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
He distinguished himself in Algiers in ’39. 
Joined the Mexican expedition in ’62 with the 
rank of General of Division, remaining there 
until ’67, when he effected his retreat by 
Vera Cruz. In ’64 he was made a Marshal of 
France. In the Franco-Prussian war he com- 
manded the Third Army Corps, when he occupied 
Metz, where, after a seven weeks’ siege, he 
capitulated with an army of 175,000 men. Sum- 
moned befoie the Military Commission of the 
National Assembly, August, ’71, he was tried 
by court martial and found guilty of treason, 
and condemned to death and degradation. 
The sentence was commuted to twenty years' 
seclusion in the Isle Ste. Marguerite, from 
which he escaped. He died at Madrid Sept. 
231 d, ’88, at the age ol 77. 

Bazalgette, Sir Joseph William, C.B., who 

has held the offue of chief engmeei to the 
Metiopolitan Boatd of Works since its estab- 
lishment in 1850, was b at Hnfield 1819, and 
Icaint Ins piofession fiom the late Sir John 
MacNiel. lhe chief works which he has de- 
signed and txecuted arc the Main Diainage 
System of London, the Victoria, Albert, and 
Chelsea embankments, and the bi idges over the 
I hamesat Putney, Hammersmithand Battersea. 

Beale, Lionel Smith, M B., I- R.S , was b. 
in London, 1828, and educated at King’s Col- 
lege, London, of which he is an honorary 
Fellow He is Professor of the Pi maples 
and Practice of Medicine at the same institu- 
tion, and ph3'sitian to the hospital in connec- 
tion with it He is a member of a number of 
learned societies both at home and abroad, and 
is in the front rank of those scientists who 
have distinguished themselves by their micro- 
scopical research and their discoveries in the 
dcpaitments of Physiology and Medical Chemis- 
try Amongst the most important of his works 
are “Protoplasm; 01 Life, Matter, and Mind,” 
“ Disease Germs,” “ Life Theoi les their Influ- 
ence upon Rtligious Thought,” “The Mystery 
of Life Acts and Arguments against the 
Physical Doctrine of Vitality,” “The Physio- 
logical Anatomy and Physiology of Man ” (pub- 
lished in conjunction with the late Dr Todd and 
Mi Bowman), and “ How to Work with the Mi- 
croscope, ’’which has run through many editions. 
Beaufort’s Scale. See Meteorology. 

Bechuanaland. The country of the Bechu- 
ana (pi on. Betshwana). A region of S. Africa, 
extending from Cape Colony to the Zambesi, 
between the Transvaal and Kalahari. It now 
consists of three sections— British Bechuanaland 
( a v ), Northern Bechuanaland Protectorate, ana 
tne undefined portion beyond. The first has 
been formally annexed, and is ruled by an Ad- 
ministiator acting under the Governor of Cape 
Colony A body of mounted police maintain 
order here and in the Protectorate. British 
Bechuanaland extends from the Gnqualand and 
Trans\aal borders to the Molopo river and 
Ramathlabama Spruit. The limits of the North- 
ern Bechuanaland Protectorate are West of 
the boundary of the South African Republic as 
defined by Convention of Feb, 1884, to the 20th 
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meridian of E. longitude, thus including part 
of Kalahari ; north of R. Molopo as far as the 
32nd parallel of S. latitude. Portions of these 
lands are thickly wooded and well watered, 
intersected here and there with open plains in 
the south, while in the north immense plains 
are dotted with numerous “ vleys ” of fresh 
water, and large salt “pans” or lakes. Gold, 
coal, and lead have been found in Bechuana- 
land ; and as this vast country has not yet 
been scientifically prospected for minerals, it 
is reasonable to suppose that it is possibly not 
inferior in this respect to its neighbours, 
Matabeleland, the Transvaal, and Griqualand, 
countries rich in the precious metals, diamonds, 
and coal. In 1883-4 bands of Boer filibusters 
had invaded what is now British Bechuanaland, 
had deposed certain chiefs and set up others, 
and were forming two so-called “republics,” 
Stellaland and Goshen. At length their lawless 
proceedings obliged the British Government 
to interfere Sir Chailes Warren, with a force 
of 4,000 troops, was sent into the country He 
suppiessed the fighting and raiding that had 
been going on, rcstoied cider, ai ranged and 
delimited the Protectoiatc, which was declared 
in March 1885, the annexation ol British Bcchu- 
analand being effected in September of the 
same year. It may be added that in 1886 Boer 
raiders trekked 111 numbers into the country 
beyond the Protectorate and Matabeleland Uj v ) 
Bechuanaland possesses a wide extent of lanly 
feitile land, a splendid climate (suitable for 
Europeans), a sufficient rainfall, a peaceful 
native population, and means of access by lail- 
way; ana time, patience, and steady rule aie 
all that ai c needed to create in Bechuanaland 
a future outlet foi the more respectable ele- 
ment of the surplus population of this country. 
During the past year (’88) considerable agita- 
tion has taken place icspccting the annexation 
of this district. Consult “ Proceedings of Royal 
Geographical Society,” Bechuanaland Blue- 
Book (Capetown, 1888); Mackenzie’s “Austral 
Africa”; “ Coricspondence lespecting the 
affairs of Bechuanaland, South Afnca, and the 
adjacent territories,’ with maps (Pai liamcntary 
Paper), “Further Correspondence” (Parlia- 
mentary Paper), “ Bechuanaland,” by a Mem- 
ber of the Cape Legislature, Rev. J. Mac- 
kinnon’s “South African Traits”; Silver’s 
“ Handbook to South Africa” , Thcale’s “His- 
tory of the Boers”, Pethcrick’s “Catalogue 
of the York-Gate Library ” ; The Torch , etc 
Bechuanas, or Betshwanas, a people of the 
Bantu race, allied to the Basutos and Kaffirs, 
inhabiting the central region of S Africa, N of 
Cape Colony. For history see ed. ’86 
Bedford, Rt Rev. R C. Billing. Bishop 
Suffragan Of, b. 1836. Graduated at W01 cester 
Coll.. Oxon, ’57 ; curate of St. Peter’s, Colches- 
ter, *58-60, and of Compton Bishop, Somerset, 
’61 ; sec. Church Missionary Soc , Diocese York, 
’61-63: vicar of Holy Tunity, Louth, ’63-71; 
and of Holy Trinity, Islington, '73-78, in which 
year he accepted the rectory of Spitalfielda, 
which he held until his appointment as 
Bishop Suffragan of Bedford, m succession 
to Dr, Walsham How. Dr. B.’s appointment 
gave great satisfaction m the East End 
of London (which is a part of the diocese of 
London), where he has worked earnestly 
amongst the poor, having devoted his atten- 
tion chiefly to the elevation of the degraded 
passes, and the rescue of fallen women. In 
\he was appointed Prebendary of Holborn in 


the See of London, and Commissioner under 
the Pluralities Act, for the Archdeaconry of 
London^ He was also Chaplain of the London 
Lay Helpers’ Association. Dr. B. is a Liberal 
Low Churchman, and works harmoniously with 
men of all schools of thought. 

Bedford Grammar School, founded 1566 ; 
reorganised 1873. Annual income, £4, 500. 
Two exhibitions to any place of higher educa- 
tion approved by the governors of £70 and £60 
for four years, fall vacant annually. Pupils, 550. 
Head-master, j. S. Phillpotts, M.A. 

Bedford Park. See ed. '86. 

Beecher-Stowe, Harriet Elizabeth, the 

daughter of Lyman Beecher, was b. 1812, 
at Litchfield, Connecticut. Married in ’36 
the Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., and soon 
afterwards wrote several tales and sketches 
which were published under the title of “The 
May Flower.” In ’50 she wrote for the 
National Era , an anti-slavery paper, a serial 
entitled “Uncle Tom’s Oabin,” published in 
book form (’52), and met with great success 
in the United States, 313,000 copies being sold 
in three years and a half. In Great Britain its 
sale was enormous. The work has been trans- 
lated into twenty different languages, and it 
has been dramatised in vanous forms. After- 
waids published “A Peep into Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin 101 Childien” (’53), “A Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” (’53), “The Christian Slave,” a 
drama founded on “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
(’55). Visited Europe (’53), and soon after- 
wards produced “ Sunny Memories of Foreign 
Lands’ (’55), “Dred” (’56), “The Minister’s 
Wooing” (’59), “The Pearl of On’s Island” 

( 62), “ The Chimney Corner ” (’68), “ Pink 
and White Tyranny” (’71), “ Poganuc People : 
their Loves and Lives ”(’78). She is a sister 
of the late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. During 
’88 Mrs. Beecher-Stowe was seriously ill, but 
has now partially recovered. 

“ Beefeaters.*’ See Yeomen of the Guard. 

Begum, an Indian word signifying Princess 
or Queen. 

Belgian Political Parties The chief parties 
are two — viz., the Clerioals and the Liberals— 
and there are, m addition, the minor groups of 
Protestants and Socialists. Neither ol the two 
last named, however, wield an independent 
parliamentary influence, and both in the 01 di- 
nary affairs of political life are anti-Catholic, 
and consequently vote with the Libei als. The 
Catholics, 01 Clericals as they are usually called, 
have now been in power for rather more than 
four yeais, the present ministry, under M. 
Beeinacrt, having, in October ’84, succeeded 
the Liberal administration of M. Frfere-Orban, 
who had held office since June ’78. At the 
piesent time the Catholics are m a considerable 
majority, commanding 97 votes in the Chamber, 
against the 41 of the Opposition. The last 
election to the Chamber was in June ' 88 , pre- 
vious to which the strength of parties was — 
Catholics 98, Liberals 40. The ministerial party 
consequently lost a seat at last year’s elections, 
although at those held in June ’86 it increased 
its numbers from 86 to 98, the electoral practice 
being for one-half the Chamber to retire every 
twoyears. The Senate, which is composed of 
exactly one-half the number of members of the 
Chamber of Representatives, viz., 69, contains 50 
Catholics and 19 Liberals. At present, the chief 
source of political trouble in Belgium is the 
demand of the unfranchised for universal suff- 
rage. The continued ‘refusal of the Govern- 
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ment to introduce a measure for this purpose position of Mr. Stanley (q.v.) also excited discus- 
having led to repeated demonstrations both in sion. — Soei&l. Among social occur rences of m- 
Brussels and elsewhere. The Beernaert minis* terest were the visit of the Kin g of the B elgi ans to 
try, however, steadily refuses to support any the Continent and England, and the marriage of the 
measure granting the suffrage to that section Princess LudmilleofArenbergto the Hereditary 
erf the population which does not at present Prince of Croy-Dtllmen (April), celebrated with 
enjoy it, and which is, for the most part, exclu- great, pomp— which was, however, marred by 
sively Socialist and strongly anti-CIerical. the riotous conduot of a number of students and 

Belgium. A kingdom under Leopold II. of roughs, who insulted the guests (including 
Saxe-Coburg. By constitution of 1831 Belgium several foreign Princes), on their way to the 
is declared to be a constitutional and hereditary Arenberg Palace. This incident formed the 
monarchy— executive power in King; legislative subject oi an interpolation 111 the Senate. Inter- 
power jointly vested m King, Senate, and national goodwill was emphasised both by the 
Chamber of Deputies. Deputies must be Bel- visit of the Lord Mayor of London (see supra ) 

S rians of twenty-five ^years of age, elected for and by the reception of the Belgian burgomasters 
our years (half the Chamber retiring every two and aldermen who were entertained at the 
years, except in case of dissolution, when all go Mansion House in London (May). A fatal duel 
out) by citizens of twenty-one years of age between M. fhuilher, a journalist of Lifege, 
who have passed an elementary examination, who was killed, and his nephew, M. Lejeune, a 
belong to the professional classes, or who barrister, created a great sensation (September), 
payj&i 13s. 6 d. annually m direct taxes. One The deaths of M. Philippe Bourson (March), the 
deputy allotted to earn 40,000 oi population; oldest working journalist in Europe, for the 

present number of Chamber is 138. Both last fifty-seven years editor of the Moniteur 

senators and deputies are paid by State. Beige, M. Theodore lust, the eminent historian 
Number in Senate half that of the Chamber; (Aug.); and Jan Van Beers, tho Flemish 
senators are elected by same electorate for eight poet and oiator (Nov.), occuired during the 
years (hall retiring every four years except year — Politioal. Of chief importance were the 
on dissolution), to be forty years of age and elections which took place in June, giving a 
pay taxes to annual amount of £84. Area, preponderating majority to the Conservative 
11,373 sq. m. ; pop. 5,009,975. (F01 aimy and and Clerical party (see Belgian Political 
navy see Armies, Foreign, and Navies, Parties); the action taken by Belgium in 

Foreign.) Estimated ordinary revenue for lespect oi the Sugar Bounty Convention (see 

’88. £12,545,662; expenditure, £12,309,724; Sugar Bounties); and the extraoidinary credit 

debt (’87-88), £77,000,000, in addition to which for military expenditure, chiefly with respect 
there aie vanous annuities to be met, amount- of the new fortifications on the Meuse, which 
ing to £1,204,000 ; special imports, ’86, were to be commenced in June ’88, and com- 
£53,402,000; special exports, £47,279,000 No pleted in '90. A Government Bill was also 
state religion. (Foi history ’84-87 see cd ’88.) adopted which introduces a system similar to 
— General. The chief events oi general interest the English taoket-of-leave. The question of 
in the year ’88 have been the exhibitions, ci eating a Belgian Council of State, composed 
the chief of which was the International, of nine Councillors and six assistants, to pre- 
held at Brussels, and opened by the King pare the money bills to be laid before the 
in state in June, the British section being Chambers, and the judging of political and 
under the charge of Mr. Lee Bapty as Com- administrative legislation were under serious 
missioner. A gieat international horse show consideration (August). The concluding 
of exceptional magnitude and importance, meeting of the Belgian Fishery Commission, 
at which England and France were especially which took place in May, adopted a report, 
well represented, was held m the same month one of the proposals of which is to modify 
Mr. W. Gilbey received a gold medal. This the International Convention of ’82, and espe- 
was succeeded by an interesting exhibition of cially article 19. Of commercial interest, 
hygiene and life-saving apparatus, which took the merchandise Marks Act has caused some 
place at Ostcnd, as well as the important Bird irritation among Belgian manufacturers, pre- 
Sliow and International Horticultural Congress venting, as it does, the marking of their goods 
at Ghent. Great fetestook place at Antwerp, in as English. The excise duty on sugar was 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of abolished Sept. 1st. Belgian industries will be 
the suppression of the Scheldt tolls, from which represented, though unofficially, at the forth- 
the development of Antwerp— now the first coming Paris Exhibition (q.v.). The International 
commercial port on the Continent— dates. The Congress on Commercial Law, which met at 
tonnage of vessels which entered the port Brussels (September), discussed, as its chief 
has risen from 236,000 in ’51 to 3,000,000 tons business, a project of international legislation 
in *87. An important fete, also, was held m in bills of exchange and maritime law. It was 
honour of the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Poly- stated (Oct.) that La Soctete Generate , of Paris, 
dore de Keyser, at his native town of Dender- was about to open a branch office in Brussels, 
mond (August), succeeded a little later by grand Strikes, which earlier in the year caused indus- 
banquets at Ghent and Brussels. A memorial trial disturbances, took place in the coal trade 
f(te on an extraordmaiy scale was held at the towards the close of November. Consult J. L. 
Brussels Exhibition (q.v.) in September. The Motley’s “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 
question of slaverycame prominently to the front and his “ History of the United Netherlands a ; 
as a leading subject, due to the crusade m The Almanack de Gotha ; Statesman's Year 
Europe conducted by Cardinal Lavigerie, who Book. 

(August) preached at the church of Ste.Gudule Belize (Bay-leezQ. Capital of British Hon- 
before a highly distinguished audience. An dura* (q.v.) and a port. Formerly the name of 
influential deputation from Presbyterian churches the whole colony. Pop. 5,767 in 1881. 
of the English-speaking countries., thanking Beludlistan. A British protectorate south of 
the King for his efforts to civilise the interior Afghanistan, extending to the Persian Gulf, 
of Africa, was received by him at Ostend. The Has a scattered population of a quarter of a 
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million tribesmen, far the most part poor and 
inoffensive. Country barren and moutnainous. 
and undergoing no development 'except in the 
vicinity of Quetta, the administrative centre. 
Here, since the completion of the railway, a 
large trade has sprung up with Candahar, and 
numerous settlers have Deen attracted to the 
neighbouring valleys by the security offered by 
British rule. The chiefs of Beluchistan are 
mere nonentities, and receive .small pensions 
from the Indian Government. 

Bengal See India; and for Ministry, etc., 
see Diplomatic. 

Bengal Tenancy Bill See ed. ’88, and more 
fully, T 7 . 

Benguela. A province of Portuguese West 
Africa. See Angola. 

Bennett, Sir James Risdon, M.D., F.R.S., 
b. at Romsey, 1809. M.D. Edin. ’33. President 
of the Royal College of Physicians (’76-80). Is 
consulting physician to Victoria Park Hospital 
for diseases of the chest, and hon, phys, and 
Governor of St. Thomas’s Hosp. He was a com- 
missioner to the Pans Exhibition ’ 78 , and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress ’ 81 , in which yeai he 
was knighted. His “Essay on Acute Hydro- 
cephalus ” obtained the Fothergill gold medal 
He is also the author of “ Lectures on Cancerous 
and Intra-Thoracic Growths,” and is one ot 
the most eminent living authorities on chest 
diseases. 

Ben Nevis Observatory. Meteorologists m 
all countries are endeavouring to establish 
stations at as great elevations as is feasible, 
in order to note changes of temperature, 
etc., in the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
In the United States there are Pike's Peak 
(14, rj4 feet), and Mount Washington (6,279 feet) » 
in France the Pic du Midi (9,380 feet), and the 
Puy de Dome (4,823 feet) ; m Austria Hoch Obir 
(6,706 feet) ; in Switzerland the Sentis (8,094 
feet) ; and there ai e many others. The Soottish 
Meteorological Society has long had m view 
the erection of an observatory on the top of 
Ben Nevis, at a height of 4.406 feet, the highest 
point m these islands. This has been carried 
out, the staff having entered into residence on 
the summit in Oct. 1883. 

Berbera. A town and port on the noith 
Somali coast. Caravans from the African in- 
terior arrive here, and trade with Aden is con- 
siderable. In ’73 it was occupied by Egyptian 
troops ; but in ’85 the British Government took 
possession of Berbera, and the noith coast of 
Somaliland from Zeilah to a point east of 
Berbera, where German territory now begins. 
A small Indian force is stationed here to keep 
order among the motley population of various 
nationalities. During the trading season from 
October to March the natives from the sur- 
rounding country flock m with their produce to 
the number of 10,000 to 15,000. Berbera sup- 
plies large quantities of sheep, goats, and 
cattle to Aden. It is an excellent ana capacious 
harbour, free from all danger, and affords good 
anchorage. See Somaliland and Aden. 

Berbice. A county of British Guiana (q.v.). 
Beresford, Lord Charles William Dela- 
poer , M.P., was b. 1846. Entered the Royal 
Navy (1859). In 1863, while a midshipman on 
'board the Defence, he twice saved life from 
drowning, and received the bronze medal of 
the Royal Humane Society, and the gold 
medal ox the Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane 
Society. To these distinctions was added the 


clasp of the Royal Humane Society (34th Feb. 
1871). Accompanied the Prince of Wales 
to India (1875-76) as naval aide-de-camp. At 
the bombardment of Alexandria in x88s, com- 
manded the Condor, carrying three puns, and 
distinguished himself during the action by his 
bravery and naval skill. The Condor was 
largely instrumental in silencing the Marabout 
fort, and earned the honour of a special signal 
from the Admiral, “ Well done, Condor” For 
these services Lord Charles was promoted to 
the rank of captain. Served m the Soudan 
campaign under Lord Wolseley for the relief 
of General Gordon, and took part in the ex- 
pedition across the desert. Elected Conserva- 
tive Member for E> Div. Marylebone (’86) and 
appointed a Lord of Admiralty m same year; 
resigned Jan. 18th, ’88. At tne Cutlers’ Feast 
last September, Lord Charles made an impor- 
tant speech on the state of the Navy, contending 
that much greater efficiency might be secured 
in the service without increasing the estimate 
for its administration annnally voted by Parlia- 
ment. 

Berlin Treaty The leading provisions of the 

T of B., which was signed on July 13th, 1878, 
by the representatives of England, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Russia, ana 
Turkey, will be found given m ed. ’87. 

Bermuda iBlandS Called after Bermudez, 
a Spaniard, who discovered them in 151 5. Also 
named Somers Islands, alter Admiral Somers, 
whose ship was wrecked here in 1609. The 
“ Bermoothes” of Shakespeare. Situatedin the 
North Atlantic, 600 miles east of Cape Hatteras. 
Area 19 sq m., pop. 15,036. Capital Hamilton. 
The islands and reefs inclose a very spacious 
harbour (St. George’s), which is fortified, and a 
naval station. Local industry principally market 
gardening for American consumers. Very fer- 
tile and healthy. Fisheries and turtle. — The 
Governor and Pnvy Council are Executive, and 
there is an elective Legislative Assembly. For 
latest statistics see British Empire, etc. (table). 
First colonised in 1609, has been a British 
colony since 1684. A garrison of some 1,300 
Imperial troops is maintained here. The Ber- 
mudas arc said to be 365 in number, but only 
five aie of any considerable size. They are 
difficult of access, being enclosed on three sides, 
N., W., and S., by formidable coral reefs. There 
is regular steam communication between Ber- 
muda and New York. 

Bemard-Beere, Mrs., a popular actress. 
Has played leading paits in several high-class 
companies. In ’86 she secured great popularity 
m the provinces by her powerful rendering of 
Fedora, a character in which some time pre- 
viously Madame Bernhardt had made a great 
sensation in Pans. Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s latest 
successful impersonation was Ariane, in the play 
of that name by Mrs. Campbell-Praed. 

Bernhardt, Mademoiselle Rosine Sarah. 

b. in 1844, at Pans ; the most distinguished 
French actress of her day. She is of Jewish 
descent. She entered the Paris Conservatoire at 
the age of fourteen, where she studied tragedy 
and comedy. Joining the staff of the Thektre 
Fran pais, she made her debut in Racine’s 
“ Iphigenie,” and in Scribe's “ Valerie,” but was 
not very successful, and retired for a time 
from the stage. Her first grand success was 
as Mane de Neuberg, m Victor Hugo’s play of 
Ruy Bias. Becoming very popular by her 
representations in “ lunie,”in “Andromaque,” 
and in “ La Sphinx, she was replaced on the 
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staff of the Theatre Francis. Since that time had to surrender it, receiving in return the 
her popularity has been constantly increasing, wretched territory of the Dobrudscha, south 
She visited London, in company with other of the Danube. Since the a nnex ation, which 
members of the Comedie Fran^aise^and per- brought Russia down to the Danube again, the 
formed at the Gaiety Theatre in ’79 and ’86. people have become contented with their new 
Mile. B. married, in ’82, M. Damala. She is masters, and a considerable development has 
also noted as an amateur artist and sculptor, taken place m the trade of B.,. owing to the 
Mdme. B., early in ’88, performed in the play establishment of a subsidised line of Russian 
“La Tosoa” at the Lyceum Theatre, and steamers on the Danube. Area 28,386 sq. m., 
has an engagement at the Paris Exhibi- pop. 1,369,075 
tion (q.v.) t ’89. Has recently had the Order of Beth Din. See Jews. 
the French Academy conferred on her. She Beth Hamidrash. See Jews. 
is also the authoress of a one-act play entitled Betting, Law on, in *88. Bv the decision of 
“L’Aveu,” produced in ’88. the High Court in the case of Cox v Andrews, 

B a Pant, Walter ; b. at Portsmouth 1838. a bet must be made in a house or place kept 
Educated at King’s College, Lond., and for the pui poses of betting. The sending out 
Christ’s College, Camb., where he graduated of circulars, with a view oi inducing people to 
in mathematical honours. After leaving the make bets, has, therefore, not been held to 
University he accepted the appointment of constitute an offence against the Betting Act 
Senior Professor in the Royal College of of ’74 The point, however, has been again 
Mauritius, which he resigned m consequence raised recently, and a case stated for argument 
of ill health. He made his debut as an author before Her Majesty’s judges, 
in ’68 with “Studies m Early French Poetry,” Bible Society, The British and Foreign, 
which was followed two years later by the was established in 1804, its object being the 
“French Humorists” He subsequently con- circulation ol the Su iptu res Up to 1888 over 
tributed to the “ Ancient and Foreign Classics,” 116,459,000 Bibles ana poitions of the Bible, 
and “New Plutarch” senes of publications, in 286 languages and dialects, had been 
In conjunction with the late Mr. James Rice issued undet its auspices. The expenditure 
he commenced a successful caieer as a romance oi the Society in 1887-8 was over £224,800. A 
writer; the most popular production of their special effor t, begun in July 1884,10 reach the 
joint authorship was “Ready Money Moitiboy,” vciypooi, both at home and m the Colonies, 
which they also dramatised and put on the by the publication of a New Testament at one 
stage at the Court Theatre. Of the novels penny (half its cost), has resulted in the sale 
which Mi. Bcsant has published in his own of upwaids of 3,625,000 copies Subsci lptions 
name, the most populai are, “All Sorts and and donations should be made payable to Mr. 
Conditions of Men,” “All in a Garden Fan,” C. Finch, at the Bible House, 146, Queen 
and “ Children of Gibeon.” There is a charm of Victoi la Street, E C. Secretaries, Rev. J. Sharp, 
style about Mi . Besant’s writings which marks M A , Rev. W. M Pauli. 

his strong individuality; and the far-reaching Biblical Archeology. Although compara- 
influence he has exerted by his graphic de- tively a new bianch of antiquanan research, 
lineations of the social life of the piesentday the study of Biblical archaeology— that is, the 
has been manifested by the inauguiation of study of the monuments, inscriptions, manners 
various movements for lelieving the dull and customs of the lands anjl the people 
monotony of the lives of the poor in our mentioned in Holy Scripture — is daily mcreas- 
crowded cities. The most important of these ing in importance and enlarging its area of 
movements vas that for the establishment of investigation. The study is emphatically the 
the People’s Palace (7.7;.), in the East End of result of the labours ol the explorer and the 
London. Mi. B.’s latest productions are “The deciphciei , for, as the foimer recovered the 
World went very well Then,” published in ’87. records of a once forgotten past fiom the 
and his Christmas annual, “ Katharine Regina ” giave of centuries, so the latter has forced 
(’87), and “ Fifty Years Ago ” (’88). His most from their long silent chaiacters the secret 
reoent books are “ Hen Paulus ” (’88), “Eulogy they had so jealously preserved. ’88. The cnti- 
of Richard Jefferies (’88), and “ lhe Inner cism bi ought to beai on thecuneifoim inscription 
House” (’88). He has for many years been on a terra-cotta tablet of about the seventh 
seoretary to the Palestine Exploration Fund, and century b c., which was assumed to mcor- 
m ’71 produced, jointly with the late Piofessor poratc a definitely Messianic prediction, has 
Palmer, a history of Jerusalem. Mr. B. has not borne out the expectations once entertained 
also interested himself in questions affecting of its prophetic character and pertinence. The 
the rights of authors, and was appointed fiist entire tablet is a document belonging to a class 
chairman of the executive committee of the which at present defies all attempts at mter- 
Inoorporated Society of Authors (q>v). pretation. The success, indeed, which has 

BeB8arabia. A Russian province bordering hitherto attended such attempts is illustrated 
on the Danube, ceded by Turkey to Russia by the fact that the quasi-Messianic prophecy 
m 1812. It acquired political prominence at in question, which has been independently ex- 
the close of the Crimean war by the surrender plained by three several writers, appears each 
of a ^portion of it which Europe compelled time as containing an entirely different state- 
Russia to make, m order to check her ment. Professor Sayce and Mr. Pinches, who 
aggressive aims for dominating the mouth of that have treated the whole document, differ very 
nver. The portion withdrawn from Russian widely with respect both to its meaning and 
rule was added to Moldavia, which coalesced in grammatical construction ; the former consider- 
time with the adjoining province of Wallachia, ing it to be a prayer, whilst the latter recognises 
and formed the principality of Roumama. At in it the aspirations of an ancient hero who has 
the close of the last Turkish war (1877-78), conceived the idea of a Messiah. MM. E. and 
Russia made it a point of honour to recover V. Revillout, the discoverers of this discredited 
the territory she had lost, and in spite of the prophecy, have been more fortunate in their 
unwillingness of the Roumanians, the latter researches in other directions (see paper on 
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Biblical Archaeology, March *88, under the which resembles Egypt in according exactly the 
title of “ Kotioe aur un nouveau Oontrat datl same proprietary rights to women and to men ; 
d’Hammourabi et sur les donnels historiques que and in the still surviving customs of this smgu- 
nous foumissent les Contrats de ce Temps.”) The lar and v^ry ancient people it may be possible to 
Bev. James Marshall has also contributed some find a key to the Egyptian problem. We have 
valuable information upon an interesting event in the Basques the last, westernmost survivors 
m apostolio history, in the course of which he of the first Historic wave of population flowing 
estimated the significance of still extant from the east before the dawn of Greek ana 
monuments and literature as illustrative of Roman civilisation. The marriage customs of 
the account of St. Paul at Athens. At the May the modern Basques are as old as Strabo, and 
meeting of the Society of British Archaeology, as theie is no reason whatever to suppose them 
the Rev. A. LOwy contributed a paper on the to have been invented in Spain, probably they 
Legendary Description of Hell, being the second are a survival of the usages of Babylonia ana 
of a series in which he is drawing the thought- Egypt. The nineteenth session of the 8. B. A. 
ful attention of students of the Old Testament to was opened on 6th November, *88, when, 
Anoient Jewish Legends on Biblioal Topics. Mr. after a philological discussion introducedbv the 
Ldwy, m July last, also issued a defence of the president, on the Egyptian quality or origin of 
Jews against the theory that Jehovah was a the word Abrek, in Genesis xli. 43, Mr. E. A. 
national G-od The Society of Bibhoal Archaeology Wallis Budge contributed a paper on “ Cunei- 
(Sec. W. H. Rylands ; Office, 9, Conduit Street, form Despatches/ from Thshratta, King of 
W.) records the progress of Biblical criticism Mitanni, Burraburivash the son of Kun-Galzu, 
Publications Proceedings (monthly)) and Trans- and the King of Afashiya, to Amenophis III., 
cictions (annual). In connection with this Society King of Egypt, and on the Cuneiform Tablets 
important papers on the Coptic Antiquities of from Tel-el-Amarna.’ Consult Dr. Samuel 
Egypt have been published, — notably a paper Birch’s Inaugural Address on the “ Progress of 
by Professor E. Amelineau, entitled Les Actes Biblical Archaeology,” m vol. 1. of the “ Trans- 
Coptes des Maifyres de St Polycarpe (May), actions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology ” ; 
Of these the Professor supplies a Coptic text, Rev. A. H. Sayce’s “Fresh Light from the 
— all but literally transcribed, and, generally, Monuments”; Professor Schrader’s “ Cuneiform 
without correction, as it is found amongst Inscriptions and the Old Testament” ;“ Trans- 
the Coptic manuscripts 111 the Vatican,— and actions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
a French translation, his reseat ches in the Rev. Dr. W. Wright's “Empire ofthe Hittites”; 
Coptic literature which has come down to us “Journal ofthe Victoria Institute”; Mr. Tyler’s 
have proved to him that the Christians of the British Museum Lectures on the “Hittites,” 
Nile valley concerned themselves so ex- etc , etc. 

clusively about then own private affairs as Biblical Brotherhood, The. See ed. ’86. 
practically to have neglected the great works “ Biddenden Breadand-Cheese,”Tlie. See 
of Greek genius, and the monuments belonging ed ’88. 

to the first twoccnturies ofthe Christian Church. Bilbao Harbour Works. On Sept. 21st, ’88, 
In fact, the great majority of the productions was inaugurated what was described as one of 
which compose the literature in question con- the most important current public works in 
sist of histones or of works purely local and Spain — viz., the construction at Bilbao of an 
Egyptian, liturgical works of every kind, lives outside harbour or secondary port at the entrance 
of monks, acts of martyrs, fabulous narratives, of the nver Nervion, to be known as the port of 
poetical works, homilies, and discourses. Ofthe Abra. It is intended that the effect shall be to 
Scriptures M Amelineau says there are at least supcisede the existing dangerous entrance 
three versions— la memphitique, la thebame, et la to the river caused by the open bar. The 
baschmounque. He is ol opinion that there were principal breakwater is to start from the coast 
many versions in each dialect. Miss Simcox to the noith-west of the fishing village of 
(June Proceedings) details the resemblances Santurce, extending 1,000 metres across the 
between Egyptian and Basque marriage contracts, bay towards A 1 Gorta, from which point it takes 
The singularities of Egyptian mairiage law, a southerly direction towards the entrance of 
according to which husbands surrendered the Bilbao river, extending about 500 metres in 
everything to their wives, still await explana- this direction. On the opposite coast a second 
tion ; and tne problem is to discover the rationale bi eak water, starting to the south of Al Gorta 
of the usages which appear so paradoxical on extends in a westerly direction 750 metres to- 
the surface, though they cannot certainly have wards the first, but some 500 metres nearer the 
been wanting in practical convenience and mouth of the river, the space between the two 
utility, being associated with one of the longest- being 640 metres for the passage of vessels, 
lived civilisations which mankind has known. The works are from the designs of the Spanish 
In the typical Egyptian marriage contract, the engineer Churruca, but are said to resemble 
husband secures to his wife various annual those recommended years before by Sir John 
allowances, minutely specified, and constitutes Coode and Mr. Vignoles. The oost is estimated 
his and her eldest son heir of all his property at 30,000,000 pesetas, and the time for the corn- 
present and to come, and, setting aside minor pletion ofthe scheme twelve years. TheSpanish 
varieties of usage, the essential peculiarity Government grant a subvention of £10,000 a 
consists m making the father virtually only a year, and the town had already subscribed on 
trustee for his children. If the father did not the inaugural day £120,000. The offloial maugu- 
m this way make over his property to the eldest ration was by the Ministers of Public Works and 
son of the marriage, he might make it over to Marine, and on the same day the foundation 
his wife, either directly or by pledging his stone was laid of the new shipbuilding yard of 
whole property as security for a debt, very the united firms of Martinez Rivas anaPalmer's 
possibly fictitious, and whicn at any rate he did Shipbuilding Co. of Jarrow-on-Tyne, who will 
not mean to repay, so that the forfeiture was build three large cruisers for the Spanish 
intended to take effect. There is one, and it navy. 

is believed only one community in the world, BUI Brokers. See Money Market. 
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fftll f Parliamentary. A Parliamentary bill 
is either (i) public or (2) private.--(i) If a 
nubUfl bill is to be introduced in the House of 


tommons, the first step is to move, aftf r giving 
’ pven to bring in a bill. 

ru>a1r«r aclrc ** Wllft Will 


notice, that leave be £iven 1 


If leave be given, the Speaker asks. Who will 
prepare and bring in the said bill?’' and the 
member who haa moved for leave mentions 
names. Subsequently the mover, on being 
called on by the Speaker, walks up from the 
bar and presents tne bill, which is then read 
a first time and ordered to be printed ; then 
read a second time (and this is the occasion 
for discussing its principle) ; after which it is 
committed and its details debated by a com- 


mittee of the whole house, or by a committee 
selected from the house, or by one of the two 
Grand Committees ( q.v ). It is then reported 
with the amendments of committee, if any ; it 
is next considered as amended, and is then 
read a third timfe. It is then carried by 
a member to the Lords and delivered to the 
Lord Chancellor. There it goes through the 
same stages, excepting that of Grand Com- 
mittee, and if amended comes back to the 
Commons. If the houses cannot agree upon 
the amendments, the bill drops ; but if 
they are accepted, then the bill goes back 
to the Lords with an announcement to that 
effect. If a public bill be commenced m the 
House of Lords, the stages are very similar, 
only that a peer can present a bill without first 
asking leave. The stages of a bill arc mtio- 
duction and fiist reading, second reading, 
committee, consideration as amended (if amend- 
ments have been made in committee), and third 


reading; and it is not the practice, except in 
case of urgency, to advance a bill more than 
one stage at a sitting.— (2) Private. An im- 
portant branch of the business annually trans- 
acted by Parliament. ;The total number of 
bills deposited for the session of ’88, which 
relate to railways, canals, tramways, sub- 
ways, and the supply of gas and water, 
amounted to 168, against 143 of the session of 
’87 ; in '86 the figure was 150, the number foi ’85 
was 203, ana for ’84 it was 227 The total 
amount of money proposed to be raised in 
the session of '88 was £29,317,842, against 
£20.525,080 in the previous year, £23,434,718 
in *86, £54.527.189 m ’85, £67,280,666 in ’84, 
and £94.342,729 in ’83. The Parliamentary 
work involved m this mass of business is 
performed partly by a paid staff of officials, 
and partly by peers and members, whose sei- 
vices are unremuncrated. The procedure on a 
private bill differs from that on a public bill in 
some important particulars, among which are 
that the initial proceedings are taken at fixed 
dates, which do not depend upon the sittings 
of the Houses, and usually fall m the Parlia- 
mentary recess ; that a private bill can only 
be introduced into the House of Commons on 

S etition first presented, which shall have been 
eposited in the Private Bill Office ; and that an 
inquiry by a small committee, which may hear 
counsel and witnesses, is substituted for a 
discussion in committee of the whole House. 
Another point of difference is that, while at a 
dissolution or a prorogation all public bills 
which have not received the Royal assent fall 
to the ground, it is customary to provide when 
a dissolution takes place in tne spring that the 
private bills in progress shall be taken up by the 
new Parliament at the stage where they had been 
left by the old Houses. This course was taken 


by special resolution in *80; and Parliament 
went further in '86, when some of the bills in 
progress were not only renewed after thegeneral 
election, but were kept alive during the short 
session of August and September, and through 
the prorogation and the recess until the com* 
mencement of the session of ’87. Private bills 
are generally placed by promoters in the hands 
of gentlemen who make this branch of business 
their particular study, and who are known as 
Parliamentary agents. During recent years the 
system of provisional orders has been largely 
availed of by promoters. In the Queen’s speech, 
delivered at the opening of the session ^87, a 
bill was promised for improving and cheapen- 
ing the process of private-bill legislation, but, 
owing to pressure of other business, it was 
never introduced. A joint committee inves- 
tigated the question during the session of 
’88 (see Session ’88, sect. 64 ). For detailed 
account of Private Bill procedure see 
ed '87. 

Bill of Bale. The statute law relating to 
bills of sale in England is contained in the 
Acts of 1878 and 1882. A bill of sale upon goods 
or chattels corresponds to a mortgage oT real 
estate ; and the above Acts are chiefly directed 
to prevent the fraudulent granting of bills of 
sale. Every bill of sale given by way of secu- 
rity for the payment of money is void unless 
made in accordance with the form m the 
schedule of the Act of 1882. It must be duly 
attested by one or more credible witnesses not 
being a party or parties thereto. It must be 
registered within seven days after making, and 
the registration must be renewed once every" 
five years. When first registered, a copy of 
the bill, together with an affidavit of the time 
of such bill being given, of its due attestation, 
and of the residence and occupation of the 
person giving the same, and of every attesting 
witness, must be presented to the registrar ana 
filed by him. If the bill of sale be given subjeot 
to any defeasance, condition, or declaration of 
trust, such defeasance, condition, or declara- 
tion must appear, if not in the body of the bill, 
at least on the same paper, and must be set 
forth m the copy filed. A transferor assign- 
ment of a registered bill of sale need not be 
registered. Bills of sale comprising, m whole 
or in part, the same chattels, take priority m 
order of registration. Delays, omissions, or 
mistakes in the registration of bills of sale may 
be rectified by the order of any judge of the 
High Court. A bill of sale executed within seven 
days after the execution of an unregistered 
bill of sale will be held void, in so far as it 
affects the same chattels, unless it is proved 
not to have been executed for the purpose of 
evading the law. Any bill of sale not comply- 
ing with the conditions of attestation and 
registration, is void as against the giver’s 
trustee in bankruptcy, etc. A bill of sale given 
in consideration of a sum less than £30 is void. 
A bill of sale is void except as against the 
grantor with respect to any personal chattels 
acquired by him after its execution. But this 
provision does not apply to growing crops or 
fixtures or machinery subsequently acquired 
in substitution for fixtures or machinery 
specified m the bill. Chattels assigned under 
a bill of sale are not liable to be seized by the 
grantee unless (1) the grantor make default in 
paying the money thereby secured, or in fulfil- 
ling any condition necessary to the security ; 
(2) the grantor become a bankrupt, or allow tne 
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{roods comprised m the bill to be distrained for two metals being arbitrarily fixed by law. 
rent, rates or taxes ; ( 8 ) the grantor fraudu- Thus, in Franoe the ratio of value between 
lently remove, or suffer to be removed, from his gold and silver is fixed at 1 to 15$, in weight ; 
pr emi ses the goods comprised m the bill; (4) that is to fay, a debtor may offer his creditor 
the grantor refuse, without reasonable excuse, to either one ounce or one pound, as the case 
produce to the grantee his last receipts for rent, may be, m gold, or 15$ ounces or 15! pounds 
rates, and taxes ; (5) execution has been levied m silver. The essence of bimetallism is, 
on the grantor’s goods under any judgment, firstly, that the ratio of value between the two 
Law on, in * 88 , Several important decisions metals selected as standards is fixed by law ; 
have been given by the Courts of Law during secondly, that the mints of the country are 
'88 with reference to the Bills of Sale Acts, open for the coinage of both metals to # any 
In the case of Thomas v. Kelly, the House of extent required by the public; and thirdly, 
Lords laid it down that a bill of sale, purporting that either metal can be used by a debtor in 
to include property acquired by the grantor discharge of liabilities, however great. As a 
after the date of the bill, is altogether void, matter of fact, however, the only two metals 
The same court also decided, in the case of that have been selected for the purpose of 
Tailby v. the Official Receiver, that the assign- establishing a double standard nave been 
ment of future book debts in a bill of sale gold and silver. In England gold and silver 
is sufficiently definite, and therefore valid, circulate together, and are interchangeable 
Another very important decision, going to the at a fixed late; but silver is legal tendei 
root of the whole policy of the Bills of Sale up to only forty shillings, and the coinage of 
Acts is that of Redhead v Westwood, where the metal is limited by the mint. Gold, on the 
Mr. justice Kay reluctantly recognised the other hand, can be coined to any extent, and 
validity of an agreement whereby the would- can be offered in payment for all debts. Eng- 
be borrower, instead of giving a bill of sale, land, theiefore, is a gold-monometallic country, 
sold his furniture outright, and then took it silver being used solely as token currency. In 
back again from the purchaser on a hire- India, and, in Mexico, silver alone is entitled to 
purchase agreement, thus evading the necessity unlimited coinage ; gold in those countries is 
for registration, ana all the formalities of the merely merchandise. In China, silver is not 
Bills of Sale Apts. coined, but it has monetary power, and cir- 

BilUardS. This game each year becomes culates by weight in ingots. Silver-mono- 
more popular. Slate tables were first played metallism, therefore, prevails in the three 
upon m this country m 1827. The season of ’88 last-named countnes. In France, in Germany, 
was remarkable for the large breaks made by and in the United States, gold is at the pre- 
prominent players. J. Roberts, jun., upholds sent moment entitled to unlimited coinage; 
ms position as champion spot-barred player, silver is wholly treated as merchandise, 
while W. J. Peall is generally recognised as There is, however, m each of these three coun- 
the spot-stroke champion. 'I he following are tries an enormous mass of silver coins, the 
the best breaks made by the players named • legal tender of which is not limited to a certain 
W. Cook, 936 all in (which stood a record for amount. This may be styled partial bimetal- 
several years), and 462 spot-barred : J. Roberts, lism Each of these countnes had originally 
jun., 1,200 all in, 604 spot-barred ; W. J. Peall, adopted either silver-monometallism or bi- 
2,143 all m (best on record), 322 spot-barred ; metallism, but circumstances had compelled 
and W. Mitchell, 1863 all m, 312 spot-barred, them to cease the free coinage of silver; hence 
In the match lor the spot-stroke championship their peculiar position of possessing neither a 
(15,000 up) in March, ’88, Peall beat Mitchell by purely single nor a double standard. (For de- 
8,247 points, the former making breaks of 1,203, tailed discussion of the question see ed. '87.) 
£192, 1,498, 1,125, and 2,031. In a match against The Royal Commission appointed in the autumn 
F. White, Peall’s chief break realised 1,314. of ’86 has recently issued its Report, which as 
J. Roberts, jun. (spot-barred), playing Peall most people expected, leaves matters very 
(limited to 100 spot-strokes), for ^1,000, made much where they were before. The Commis- 
a break of 514, but lost the match by 2,627. sion is unable to agree as to what course 
On March 8th and 9th, Peall, playing F. White, should be followed by the Government with 
compiled a break of 1,547, and the latter made leieience to the pioposcd formation of a Bi- 
1,054 (spot allowed).— J. G. Sala is champion metallic International Union. Of the twelve 
of Scotland, and on March 20th, in a contest Commissioners, six consider any alteration of the 
against J. Bennett, he scored 1,012 in one present standard as “ a leap in the dark," and 
break. Sala also claims the 4t screw-back ” advise that nothing should be done ; whilst 
reoord, with 186 spots (previous best, 184, by the other six are in favour of Bimetallism, and 
Peall).— An Amerioan Tournament at the London recommend that negotiations with other 
Aquarium in May (400 up) was won by F. Brereton Powers should be at once commenced. The 
(received 75)) securing six games. Mr. W. 2). six members who take the monometallic view are : 
Courtney won the National Amateur Champion- Lord Herschell, the Hon. C. W. Fremantle 
•kip (Southern Division), played in London; (Deputy-Master ofthe Mint), Sir John Lubbock, 

, ana Mr. H. A. 0 . Lonsdale was successful in, the M.P., Sir T. H. Farrer (of the Board of Trade), 
s Northern Amateur Championship, decided at Mr. J. W. Birch (formerly Governor of the 
f* rT 0 ^ 6 1 ^ 1 5 " is champion b*ga- Bank of England), and Mr. Leonard H. Court- 

■ tollo player. On Nov. 18th, in a match of 10,000 ney, M.P. The opposing six members who 
up, spot-barred, W. J. Peall defeated J. North support bimetallism are Sir Louis Mallet, Mr. 

; b y®»9*4 points. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Mr. H. Chaplm, M.P., Mr. 

Bimetallism is a term currently employed D. Barbour (representing the Indian Govern- 
for denoting a Double Standard of Value. The ment), Mr. W. H. Houldsworth, M.P. (of Man- 
* standard of a country is said to be bimetallic Chester), and Mr. Samuel Montague, M.P. (see 
- when two metals can be used indiscriminately Currency, Royal Commission on). 
as legal tender for the payment of debts up to Biology. For detailed description of B, see 
any amount, the ratio of value between these ed. '86. Consult leading text-books on Botaiiy 
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and Zoology ; and for practical work Huxley I the canal system without delay, with a view to 
and Martin’s “ Biology,” Sedgwick’s “ Ele- its acquirement by the State. It was further 
mentary Text-Book of Zoology,” Aveling’s suggested that a mam through canal route, 
“General Biology,” G. B. Howes’ “Atlas of between the Thames and the Mersey, the 
Elementary Biology.” F01 largergenefalisations Severn and the Trent, would be the most 
Herbert Spencers “ Principles of Biology.” efficient means of promoting the commercial 
Birds, Mig ration of. See ed. '87, and oon- interests of the country in this matter, and 
salt annual Ti Report on Migration” ( Simpktn such a scheme was recommended. 

& Co.). Birmingham, King Edward’s School, com- 

* Birkbeck Institution, The, was founded prises a grammar school for boys, a grammar 
by Dr. Birkbeck in 1823, as a mechanics’ school for girls, a high school for boys and 
literary and scientific institute. The founda- a high school for girls. Founded 1552, re- 
tion stone of the present building, Bream’s organised 1878, income, £25,000. Numerous 
Buildings, W.C., was laid by the Duke of scholarships and exhibitions both for boys and 
Albany in 1883, and the building subsequently girls. The boys number over 1,000. Head- 
opened formally by the Prince of Wales master, Rev. A. R. Vardeir, M. A. 

B irming ham and Bristol Ship Canal Birmingham Liberal Association. See 

This is a modification of a scheme of some National Liberal Federation. 
antiquity, the present idea being to open Births. The following list gives the pnnci- 

up a waterway between the Midland metro- pal births which have taken place from Jan. 1 st 
polis and the Bristol Channel for vessels of to Nov. 27th, ’88. 

200 tons. A committee was appointed in 1886 to Aoland, zv of Capt. W A Dyke, R.N., s. (May id) 
see what could be done in the matter, and in Acl&nd, zv. of Capt. F E. D , late Roy. Art., d. 
ian. ’87 they decided to approach the Shai pness (June 14) 

New Docks Co. and Gloucester and Binning- Adaway, Lady Anne, d. (Sept 1) 

ham Navigation Co., with a view to obtaining Addison, tv. of the Mayor of Portsmouth, s. 

their general approval and support. On April (June 15) 

27th the Times published an interesting Adelmannsefelden, Countess Rudolf Adelmann 

article on the subject undci the heading “ From von (tire von Zeppelin), d. (Aug. 12) 

the Midlands to the Sea,” wherein the “long-felt Astley, Lady Florence, & (March 3) 

wrant” ot some such outlet fot the heavy goods Austria, Archduchess Maria Theresa, w. of 

of the Black Country was set foith. (F01 details Archduke Charles Stephen of, d. (Jan. 2) 

as to comparative costs of carriage of ironware, Bailhe, zv ofLt-Col C D , s (June 25) 

timber, grain, etc , and engineering difficulties Bellet, Baroness Roissard de, s. and heir (Feb.r8) 

and proposals, etc., see ed ’88 ) The project Bentinck, Countess, s. (June 21) 

was well pushed dunng ’88. In March Berry, zv. of S 11 Graham, d (Jan 26) 

it was reported that the Birmingham Town Bertie, Hon Mis George, d. (April 29) 

Oounoil had appointed a committee to apply Bertie, Lady Caroline, s. (Aug 12) 
to Parliament, either to insert olauses in the Bevan, Hon Mrs D A., d. (June 9) 

Bailway Bates Bill, then under consideration, Birkett, zv. of Daniel Maule, M A , d. (Feb. 4) 

or to introduce a separate measure authorising Bosanquet, zv of F A , (^.C , d. (June 16) 

the formation of canal trusts, etc A deputation Bndgeman, Hon Mis Fiancis, s (July 25) 

waited on the President of the Board of Trade Bridges, Lady Grate, d. (March 16) 

on May 15th, to urge the desirability ol improv- Brodie, Lady, s (March 6) 

ing canal communication between the Midland Brodrick, Lady Hilda, s. (Feb. 21) 

counties and London, Hull, Liverpool, and Burke, tv. of II. Farnham, F.S A., d. (Feb. 17) 

other ports, ^hc* whole of the coal and iron Butley-Massey, zv of Lt -Col Hon L.,d. (May 29) 

industries of Staffordshire were lepiescntcd, Buxton, iu ol Sydney, d (April 17) 

besides one or two corporations, and the as- Calthrop, zv ol John Clayton, s. (posthumous) 

sociated Chambeis of Commerce In the end, (April 11) 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach said he appreciated the Cameron, zv of Edward John, President of the 
importance of the position, but he was atraid of Vngin Islands, s (Jan. to) 
legislation that might encouiage corpoiations Campbell, tv of Capt. Sir Guy, Bart., 60th Rifles, 
to speculate. d (March 18) 

Birmingham and Trent Canal A new Cariati, Princess (nee d’Ehrenhoff ), s. (April 23) 
scheme is now undei consideration -viz , to con- Carpenter, w. of Arthur B., M B., of Wykeham 
neot Birmingham with the river Trent by means House, Bedford Park, Croydon, d. (June 10) 
of a short canal 80 ft wide, and to widen and Castlerosse. Viscountess, d (Jan. 1) 
dredge that river to the point at which the Chalmers, w. of Sir David Patrick, Chief Justice 
Lower Trent navigation commences, the traffio British Guiana, s. (July 1) 
to be carried on by fleets of barges drawn by Champneys, Mrs. Basil, d. (March 6) 
tugs. It is stated that the Marquis of Anglesey Churchill, Lady, of a s., who survived only a 
has navigation rights for 20 miles over a stretch few hours (Jan. 18) 
of the Trent, with fxee access to the German Clarke, zv of Lt -Col Courtney, d. (June 21) 
Ocean, and that his lordship is willing to make Clinton, Lady, s. (July 1) 
over these rights to a new company. In effect Cloncurry, Lady, d. (March 28) 
the scheme would give Birmingham a water- Coleridge, zv. ol Hon. Stephen, s. (Feb. 17) 
wav? (J; to 8 ft. deep, and 80 ft. wide at least, Crespigny, Lady Champion de, s. Hune 14) 
to the North Sea. It is estimated that, at the Cross, w. Hon. William Henry, d. (Aug. 1) 
rate of 8s. per ton, the new compauv would be Curtis, Lady, d. (April 14) 
able to convey goods to and from the estuary Dalrymple, Viscountess, d. (Feb. 23) 

(170 miles) in twenty-four hours, the saving of Daunt, zv. of Maj.-Gen. W., C.B., d. (March 8) 
carriage rates being very great. In the second Deane, zv. of Prebendary, d. (May 4) 
week in June ’88 the Birmingham manufac- Denmark, Pnncess Valdemar of, s. (Aug. 13) 
turera held a meeting, and passed a resolution Digby, Lady Emily, d. (July u) 
calling upon the Government to inquire into Douglas, w. of A. Akers, a. (Feb. 25) 
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Ebrington, Viscountess, s. (June 14) 

Eohlin, w. of Comm. Frederic, R.N.,cf. (Feb. 21) 
Eden, Lady, s. (Oct. 6) 

Elgin, Countess of, s. (June 11) 

Elliott, w. of Sir Charles Allred, K.C.S.I., s. 
(July 27) 

Elphmstone, w. of Maj -Gen. Sir Howard, d. 
(May 27) 

Falkland, Viscountess, d. (Sept. 29) 

Farren, tv. of Gen., CB,6. (Aug. 5) 

Fildes, w. of Luke, R.A., s (April 13) 

Firth, w. of J. F. B., M.P., a. (June 20 ) 

Fraser, w of Maj.-Gen. G. W , B S. Corps, a. 
(May 22) 

Freyne, Lady de, s. (Sept 6 ) 

Gainsborough, Countess of, s. (Apul 10) 


Gainsborough, Countess of, s. (Apul 10) 

Gamier, tv. of Commander Keppel, R.N , d. 
(March 22) 

Germany, Empress Augusta Victoria, a (July 28) 
Giffard, tv. of George A , Commander R N , 
H.M S. Wanderer , d. (Feb. 11) 

Gladstone, Mrs. S. E., daughter-in-law of the ex- 
Premier, s (Oct 28) 

Glyn, Lady Mary, d. (Feb. 22) 

Goldsworthy, tv of Maj.-Gen , d. (March 4) 


Gordon, tv. of Major ]. M., Dep -Assist. Adj. and 
Quarterm.-Gen Natal, d. (Jan. 12) 

Graham, tv. of Commander Walter H. B., R.N , 


H.M S. Ready, d (Feb 13) 

Graham, Lady Margaret, a (April 8) 

Granby, Marchioness of, d. (April 24) 

Greece, Queen of, s. (Aug. 10), at Russian 
Impel lal Castle, Pavlovsk 
Greene, Lady Lily, s. (June 8) 

Grenfell, Mrs. W. H , Taplow Court, a. (Mar 30) 
Grosvenor, Hon. Algernon, tv of, d. (Sept. 5) 
Guise, Lady, a. (Sept 18) 

Hales, w. of Maj.-Gen. Arthur, late Col com- 
manding 1st Batt. Roy Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
d. (June 30) 

Hamilton, Lady Victona, d (March 26) 
Hammond, w of Lt -Col. A.G,VC.,rf (June 7) 
Hardoastle, w of Frank, M.P., d. (March 12) 
Head, tv of Sir R. G., Bait., a. (June 2) 
Henderson, tv. of J. Dalgety, s. (Feb. 3) 

Hoare, w. of Charles R. Gurney, d. (Feb. 13) 
Holmes, tv. of Rt. Hon. Justice, s (July 24) 
Hornsby, tv. of Lt -Col. R.A., d. (March 5) 

Hosier, Lady Blanche, a. and d (Apul 2 ) 
Hubbard, w. of Hon Lgerton, M.P , a. (July 1) 
Hughes, tv of Prof T. McKenny, s (J une 16) 
Humboldt, w. of Baron H P von, Assessor to 
the German Consulate General, s (April 30) 
Hutton, w. of Lt.-Col. Fitzmaurice, s. (J uly 7) 
Inchiquin, Lady, d. (March 4I 
Kemble, tv. of Com. Horatio F., R.N., s (Feb. 13) 
Key, Lady Cooper, s. (posthumous) (June 19) 
King, tv. of Lt.-Col. C Cooper, a. (July 19) 
KnoUys, Lady, d. (Feb. 6) 

Leach, w. of Col. Edward Pemberton, V.C., C.B., 
Roy. Eng., d. (June 30) 

Leinster, Duchess of, s. (Sept. 21) 

Leitrim, Countess of, d. March 22) 

Lewisham, Viscountess, s. (Marcn 14) 

Lighten, w. of Sir Robert, Bart., d. (Aug. 24) 
Limerick, Countess of, 5. (Oct. x 6 ) 

Little, Lady Guendolen, d (Sept. 3) 

Lowe, Lady Lucy Drury, s. (Oct. 22) 

Lubbook, Lady, s. (June 10) 

Xaeartney, Lady, s. (July 13) 

Maitland, tv. of MajT-Gen. E., C.B., R.A., s. 
(May n) 

Xather-Jaokson, w. of Sir H., Bart., d, (May 31) 


Maxwell, tv. of Sir William F., of Cardoness, d. 

(May 30) 

McLeod, ip. of Maj.-Gen. Sir John, s. (Aug. a6) 
Mills, Hon. Mrs. Charles, s. (April 2) 

Monck, Lady Edith, s. (Nov. 3) 

Monson, Lady, tv. of Hon Sir Edmund Monson, 
K.C.M.G., H.M. Min. at Athens, s. (Oct. 28) 
Montpensier, Infanta Eulalia, w. Prince Antonio, 
a. ot the Due de, s. (Nov. 5) 

Moreton, w. of Lt -Col Macdonald, s. (July x8) 
Morgan, w. of Rev. Henry Arthur, Master of 
Jesus Coll , Camb., d (March 30) 

Mostvn, w. of Rev. and Hon. H. W., d. (Mar. 5) 
Naish, w. of Lord Justice, d. (June 19) 

Newark, Viscountess, s. (July 25) 

Newdigate, iv. of Maj -Gen. H. R. L., C.B., d. 
(June 17) 

Norman, «>. of J. E„ solicitor, Nottingham, two 
d \ a and a s. (March 7) 

Northoote, tv of Hon. and Rev. A. F., d. (Apl. 29) 
Pioenardi, Countess Aloertom, s. (May 7) 

Pigott, tv. of Commander, H.M.S. Cruiser, d. 
(Feb 28) 

Pitt-Lewis, w. of George Q.C , M.P., a. (Apl. 28) 
Ponsonby, Mr\ Edward, d. (June 15) 
Powersoourt, Viscountess, d. (Jan. 13) 
Pndeaux-Brune, Hon. Mrs Chas , d. (Oct. 16) 
RaBhleigh, Lady Edith, d (May 13) 

Ricci, tv. of James Herman de, s (April 14) 
Robartes, Lady, d. (Nov. 21) 

Roberts, Hon. Mrs. Page, d. (July 19) 

Robinson, Lady a. O u ly J 3) 

Rodney, Hon. Mrs., d (Sept 25) 

Roland, lion Mrs Leslie Melville, d. (Aug. 7) 
St. Davids, it' of Bishop of, d. (July 4) 

St. John, z*.. of Frederick R., H.M Envoy Ext. 

and Min Plenip. to Servia, a. (March 26) 
Salomons, Lady, d. (Oct 31) 

Saltoun, Lady, a. (Sept 7) 

Sassoon, it’ Joseph S., s. (March 11) 

Selwyn, tv of Rev. E. C., M.A., Headmaster 
of Uppingham, s (Feb. 25) 

Sharpm, tv. of Archdeacon, a. (May 1) 

Sladen, Lady Sarah, s. (May 28) 

Smith, w. of Maj.-Gen. Percy, K.E., d. July 20) 
Smyth-Pigott, iv. of Cecil, d. (April 28) 

Spartah, tv of Demc, a and d (July 10) 
Stacpoole, Marclnoness de, s. (Sept. 29) 

Stafford, Marchioness of, a. (Aug. 29) 

Stewart, Lady Maiw, a (March 29) 

Stewart, w of Lt.-Col. Harry H. A , s. (Feb. 25) 
Strutt, Hon. Mrs Edward, d. (March 25) 

Thomas, Lady Isabelle, s. (Aug 24) 

Thompson, w of Lt.-Col. Royal Scots, s. (Jan. 19) 
Torpxchen, Lady, s (April 20) 

Tratford, Hon. Mrs E. S , s. (March x8) 

Tumor, Lady Henrietta, s. (April 8) 

Tweeddale, Marchioness of, a. (Nov. 2) 


Tweeddale, Marchioness of, a. (Nov. 2) 

Vane, Lady Catherine, a. (Oct. 28) 

Vernon, Lady, s. (Sept. 28) 

Vivian, Lady Jane, a. (Juty 18) 

Waldstein, Countess, w. of Col. M. D. Treherne, 
d. Guiy 7) 

Walker, w. of Prof. Hugh, d. (Jan. 28) 

Walker, w. of Maj.-Gen. Forestier, C.B., C.M.G. 
a. (April 14) 


Willis, w. ot XL. Cooper, Q.C., a. (Marcti 2) 
Wodehouse, Lady, a. Qune 16) 

Wolmer, Viscountess, d. of the Prime Minister, 
s. (Sept. 26) 

Wontner, Blanchard, tv. of, (April 21) 

Wrijghtson, tv. of Prof., s. (March x) 
Wvkeham-Musgrave, w. ofW. A., of Thame 
Park, s. (April 27) 
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/Bishop. See Church of England and 
Diocese. 

Bishop of London’s Fund, The. instituted 
(1863) for a term of ten years, as a Ihoans of 
helping to provide for the spiritual wants of 
London and its suburbs. In the ten years 
ending Dec. 31st, 1873, from the foundation of 
the fund, /407, 909 was subscribed ; and it was 
determined, at the commencement of 1874, that 
the fund should be continued as a permanent 
diocesan institution for the following objects . 
-7 (t) Missionary clergy to woik under the 
bishop’s control, and to be confined in their 
work to particular parishes ; (2) Scripture 
readers, mission women, and other lay workers; 
(3) The housing of the cleigy ; (4) Mission and 
school buildings; (5) In special cases assistance 
towards endowment ; (6) Church building; and 
(7) Generally such other objects as it may be 
found desirable to promote from time to time. 
It is estimated that some £ 50,000 per annum 
will he wanted to meet the current annual 
needs oi the diocese Offices, 46a, Pall Mali, 
S.W. President, the Loid Bishop of London ; 
Hon, Secs., Messrs. E. Thornton and John E. 
Nelson. Clerical Sec., Rev. H. Kirk, M.A. 

Bishops, Terms relating to- Bishopping, 
a term sometimes applied to Confirmation. 
Bishop’s Charge, the instructions of a bishop 
to the clergy and laity at his Visitation (v. infra). 
Bishop’s Court is held in t*he cathedral of each 
diocese, and dispenses the canon law. The 
Bishop’s Chanoellor is the judge. In large 
dioceses Consistory Courts are held by the 
Bishop's commissaries. Bishop’s Pastoral, a 
letter addressed by a bishop to the clergy and 
laity of his diocese on some special occasion. 
Bishop’s Ring, worn by all bishops, signifies 
his spiritual marriage to his see. Bishop's 
Visitation, the summons to meet their bishop 
issued to his clergy and laity. (The canonical age 
for the consecration of a bishop is thirty years ) 
Blamafck Archipelago. A group situated 
north of eastern part of New Guinea, including 
islands formerly called New Britain, New Ire- 
land, and Ne.v Hanover. Area 18,150 sq. m., 
pop, 188,000. They are mountainous but fertile, 
inhabitants intractably savage, and are a Ger- 
man possession. See Colonies oi European 
Powers. 

Bismarck - Schbnhausen, Count Herbert 
YOU, son of Prince Bismarck, b. at Berlin Dec. 
a8th, 1840. Is a major in the German army, has 
served the German empire in various diplo- 
matic capacitiesj and was embassy secretary in 
London, and minister at the Hague. He sits 
in the Reichstag as one of the members for 
Schleswig-Holstein, and is the head of the 
German Foreign Office. Created a Privy Coun- 
cillor with the title of Excellency. Visited 
England during ’88. In October Count H. B. 
received from the Emperor of Austria the high 
distinction of the Grand Cross of the Leopold 
Order ; and M. Tisza (q.v.) gave a dinner m his 
honour on the occasion of the Emperor William’s 
visit to Austria-Hungary. 

Bhunajok-SchimhauBen, Otto Eduard Leo- 
pold, Prince ; created Count September 16th, 
65, and Prince (Fflrst) von Bismarck, March 
, 7 *i the most powerful statesman of Europe 
*pn*°dern times ; b. of an old noble family of tne 
Mark ’ (Brandenburg) at Schdnhausen, April 
xst, 1815. He led a somewhat tempestuous 
youth, in the course of which he studied and 
fought duels at the universities of Gottingen 
•na Greifswald, spent some time in the army, 
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and subsequently settled down as a country 
gentleman, managing the family estates ana 
discharging the office of inspector of dykes. 
Brought up in the political faith of the Jankers, 
or Prussian Tory squirearchy, he became 
£46) a member of the Provincial Diet of 
Saxony, and of the Prussian Diet, in which he 
first attracted attention by his fiery speeches 
in defence of the old monarchical party. During 
the revolutionary period of 1848 the services 
he rendered in the public debates to the Con- 
servative cause so impressed the Prussian 
Ministry that he suddenly found a diplomatic 
career opened to him. Tne representation of 
Prussia in the Diet of the old German Bund 
at Frankfort falling vacant, the Premier in- 
troduced Herr von Bismarck to the King, 
who, not without misgiving, appointed him 
to that important post. Here he remained 
for several years, discharging the arduous 
duties of his office with an ability which won 
for him the admiration of the Prussian court. 
The remarkable senes of private despatches 
which he addressed to the Prussian Premier, 
and which have recently been given to the 
world, are models of diplomatic skill and state- 
craft. Austria was then all-powerful in the 
German Bund ; and, supported by nearly all 
the other German states, had systematically 
prevented Prussia from exercising that influ- 
ence in the counsels of the Confederation to 
which, from her position as by far the greatest 
of the purely German states, she was justly 
entitled. From the time of Bismarck’s appear- 
ance, however, the voice of Prussia began to 
have increasing weight. The successful audacity 
with which he checkmated Austrian intrigue at 
Frankfort was the source of constant irritation 
at Vienna, and naturally tended to produce 
some estrangement between the Austrian and 
Prussian courts. Herr von Bismarck was sent 
as ambassador to St. Petersburg (’59-62). 
In May ’62 he was promoted to the then most 
difficult and important post in the diplomatic 
service— that of Prussian ambassador at Paris, 
where Napoleon III. was then in the plenitude 
of his power. Five months later he was sum- 
moned to Berlin, and made First Minister of the 
Prussian Crown. The first ten years after Herr 
von Bismarck assumed power are amongst the 
most remarkable in modern European history. 
Within that brief period he had humbled tne 
Austrian empire, destroyed the French empire, 
and created the new German empire. He 
remodelled the map of Europe, dismembering 
Denmark and France. He enlarged the fron- 
tiers of Prussia by the annexation of various 
provinces, including the dominions of three 
dethroned German princes; and succeeded in 
placing Germany, which had previously been 
the weakest and least respected of the great 
powers, at the head of all the states of Europe. 
His first task as Minister President was, how- 
ever, one from which a statesman of less reso- 
lution and of less firm belief m the rights of 
the Crown, might well have recoiled. The 
Chamber 01 Deputies had refused to pass the 
military budget, as it demanded increased 
grants, which were required to carry out the 
reorganisation of the army in accordance with 
the ideas of the King. The House uniformly 
refused these supplies, and for several sessions 
heated debates and violent scenes, in which 
the Minister President and the Liberal leaders 
were the principal antagonists, were of con- 
stant occurrence. In spite of the rejection of 
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the budget by the Chamber the Government 
spent the money, and the House threatened Von 
Bismarck with impeachment for violating the 
Constitution. In the midst of this quarrel a 
Congress of all the Prinoes of Germany was 
invited to meet at Frankfort to reorganise the 
German Bund ; but the King of Prussia, by 
advice of his minister, refused to appear ; and 
the project, although discussed and approved 
by five-sixths of the German sovereigns, came 
to nothing. The German Bund having, at 
Herr von Bismarck’s instigation, resolved to 
invade the Elbe duchies in support of the 
claims of the Duke of Augustenburg, Austria, 
Prussia and Saxony, were intrusted with the 
execution of the task ; and a war broke out in 
1864 with Denmark, lesulting in the loss to 
her of the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Lauenburg. Instead of giving them up to the 
Duke, Von Bismarck, now created Count, deter- 
mined, if possible, to annex them to Prussia. 
The Austrian and Saxon tioops were recalled, 
and the quarrel eventually led (in ’66) to a war 
between Prussia and Austria, who was joined 
by Bavaria, Hanover, Hesse Cassel, Hesse 
Darmstadt, and Nassau. The arms of Prussia 
were victorious : Austria suffered a crushing 
defeat at Sadowa (Kflniggratz), in Bohemia. 
Hanover and the South German states were 
likewise vanquished ; and the war, which was 
over in seven weeks, led to the treaty of 
Nikolsburg, by which Austria was perma- 
nently excluded from the German Bund, and 
Hanover, Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, and Frankfort, 
as well as Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg, 
were annexed to Prussia ; and the North Ger- 
man Confederation, with Piussia at its head, 
was established in place of the old Bund, while 
with the South German states an offensive and 
defensive alliance was concluded, giving the 
King of Prussia supreme command of all their 
troops m time of war. Of the North German 
Bund Count von Bismarck was created Chan- 
cellor, and President of the Federal Council. In 
addition to these successes, in consideration 
of which the Prussian House of Deputies 
passed a bill of indemnity, forgiving his foimer 
breaches of the Constitution, Count von Bis- 
marck obtained great popularity for creating 
a representative branch of the new Federal 
Government, on the basis of manhood suffrage. 
The Diet, which first assembled m 1867, con- 
sisted of delegates representing a nation of 
29,000,000 Germans. Napoleon III., jealous 
of the growing power of Prussia, attempted to 
obtain some compensation for France by the 
annexation of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
which Holland had consented to cede to him. 
But in this scheme the French Emperor was 
thwarted, chiefly by the energetic attitude of 
Count von Bismarck ; and in the end the Duchy 
was declared neutral territory, and the forti- 
fications of the capital were demolished. In 
1868 Count von Bismarck withdrew for some 
months from active public life, but he was in 
power again before the end of the year. Al- 
ready for some time the biography of Count 
von Bismarck had practically been the history 
of his country ; ana, great as were the events 
through which he had conducted Germany, he 
was destined to lead her shortly through greater 
events still : notably by the defeat of tne Trenoh 
in 1870 , the dispute growing out of the offer of 
the crown of Spain to Prince Leopold ofHohen- 
zollern. The King of Prussia, as the bead of 
the family, had consented to his acceptance 


of the honour, afterwards revoked. After a 
campaign consisting of an unbroken series of 
victories, Targely due to the strategic genius of 
Count von Moltke ( q.v.) t King William was 
able, through his Chancellor, to dictate terms 
of peace to his helpless assailant. Of the events 
in Prince Bismarck’s life subsequent to the 
Franco-German war, it may be mentioned that 
he presided at the Congress of Berlin O78), 
the Berlin Conference (1880), and the Congo 
or Colonial Conference (1884). In his domestic 
legislation Punce Bismarck has been far less 
fortunate than in his diplomatic negotiations. 
In his economical policy, after beginning as 
a Free Trader he has become a Protectionist. 
He first largely reduced the customs tariff, 
and ten years later imposed heavier duties than 
ever. While he thus alienated the Liberals, 
his May Laws, intei fering to an unwise extent 
with the religious liberty of the Catholic priest- 
hood, led to a long and bitter struggle with the 
Roman Church, and made all its adheients his 
bitter enemies. Equally unfortunate was his 
policy with regard to the Sooial Democrats, 
ins Diaconic measures against whom have 
produced the profoundest discontent among 
the working classes of the large cities. The 
measures he has sanctioned against the Polish 
settlers in the eastern provinces of Prussia, 
formerly belonging to Poland, savour of 
harshness. In the course of his career Prince 
Bismarck has given utterance to expressions 
which have since become familiar in every 
civilised tongue. In the heat of the contro- 
versy with the Catholics he once said, “We shall 
never go to Canossa ” ; but, like the Emperor 
Henry IV. to Pope Hildebrand (Gregory VII. , 
the Great), he has since found it expedient 
to send an ambassador to the Vatican (Feb. 
’86), and to repeal the harshest portion of the 
May Laws. He had previously (Dec. 31st, 
’85) received the decoration of the Order of 
Christ from the Pope. Prince Bismarck is 
often called the man of “ iron and blood,” 
because 111 one of the first speeches he de- 
livered as Minister President (in ’62) he 
said that “it was not by speeches and majority 
votes that the great questions of the time 
would be settled, but by iron and blood." 
The Danish, the Austro-German and the 
Franco-German wars form a significant com- 
mentary on this expression. Other phrases 
attributed to him are that “Might goes before 
Right,” the definition of a journalist as “a 
man who has failed in his profession in life,” 
and many others. Prince Bismarck’s name 
was, two years ago, very prominently before 
the public mind in connection with the Triple 
Alliance between Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
which is understood to be directed against a 
possible alliance between Russia an<f France 
against the German Powers. It is believed that 
the terms of the Triple Alliance were arranged 
at a personal interview between PrinceBismarck 
and Signor Crispi in October, ’87, and embrace 
among other things the invasion of France by 
Italy in certain eventualities. Subsequently 
Europe was profoundly moved by the official 
statement in a Berlin paper that during an 
interview between Prince Bismarck ana the 
Tzar, on the latter’s return from Copenhagen to 
St. Petersburg, the German Chancellor informed 
His Majesty that he had been the dupe of some 
Orleans clique, who had forged a diplomatic 
correspondence and forwarded it to the Tzar, 
the object of which was to show that Prince 
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Bismarck was intriguing against Russia in Bui- use without ceremony May 10th, 1886. The 

r ria. Since the death of the £mper»r William London, Chatham, & Dover Railway Company 
in March, ’ 88 , Prince Bismarck has repeatedly have therefore now four City stations— Holborn 
sought to conciliate Russia. During the brief Viaduct, Snow Hill, Ludgate Hill, and St. Paul’s 
reign of the Emperor Frederick he successfully — served by seven hnes over the new and four 
opposed the contemplated matrimonial alliance over the old bridges. For description of the 
between the Princess Victoria, daughter of the new bridge see ea ’87. 

Emperor, and Prince Alexander of Battenberg, Blackle, John Stuart, b. at Glasgow, 1809; 
late Prince of Bulgaria, on the ground that it son of a banker at Aberdeen; appointed Pro- 
would be objectionable to the Tzar, though it fessor of Humanity at Manscnal College, 
was understood that both the Emperor and Aberdeen (1842), and Professor of Greek in the 
Empress Frederick personally approved of the University of Edinburgh (1851). Author of a 
match. It was doubtless on the advice of number of poems and prose works, of which 
Prince Bismaick that the present Emperor, the most popular, perhaps, is “ Self-Culture.” 
immediately after his succession, arranged an An unconventional style, with ready wit, cha- 
interview with the Tzar at Petcihof. A few racterise the Professor both as a lecturer and 
weeks later, viz., in August, an interview took a wnter. He retired from his professorial 
place between the Chancellor and Signor Cnspi, duties in 1882. His latest work is a “Life of 
the Italian Premier. This interview following Burns,” published in Feb. ’88. 
immediately upon the dispute between Italy Black-Letter Saints’ Days. See Commemo- 
and France over the Massowah question gave ration, Days of. 

rise to much speculation, it being generally Black Mountain War. See Bukmah. 
behoved that the object of it was to strengthen Black Rod, Gentleman Usher of the. 
the Triple Alliance, and especially to emphasise An officer of the House of Lords appointed 
the understanding between Germany and Italy, by the Crown, who assists at the introduction 
in view of a possible rupture of either of those or peeis, has charge of the airangements for 
Powers with France The general aim of Prince the maintenance of order below the bar, near 
Bismarck’s overtures to Russia, and his policy the Throne, and in the strangers’ gallery, and 
with regard to the Triple Alliance, is evidently who summons the Commons whenever their 
to effect the isolation of France The nublica- attendance is requited in the House of Peers, 
tion of the late Emperor Frederick’s Diary in When he, or his deputy, the Yeoman Usher, 
September last put a new light upon some of performs the last-mentioned duty, he knocks 
the Imperial transactions in whuh Prince Bis- thrice at the door of the House of Commons 
marck has been engaged. Much sensation was with his rod of office ; and on being announced 
created both in Germany and elsewhere by the and admitted, “commands'’ the immediate 
revelation of the diary respecting the author- attendance of the honourable House, if Her 
ship of the idea of German Unity. The late Majesty is personally present in the House 
Emperor claimed to have proposed this policy, of Peers, but only “ desires” their immediate 
and to have experienced great difficulty in per- attendance if they are to wait upon the Lords 
suading Prince Bismarck, of its practicability Commissioners. The present holder of the 
(see Frederick, Emperor). The degree of D.D. office is Admiral Hon. Sir J. R. Drummond, 
has recently (Nov ) been conferred on Prince G.C.B 

B. by the University of Geissen. Two attempts Black Sea Conference, The, was a Con- 
have been made on the Chancellor’s life . the ference of the European Powers called to meet 
first by a lunatic named Blind, on May 7th, ’66, m London m January 1871, in consequence of 
at Berlin; and the second on July '13th, '74, a declaration by Russia that she “ denounced ” 
by Kullmann, at Kissingen. Of the extensive her contract in the Treaty of Paris 1856, with 
literature on Prinoe Bismarck the chief original regard to the navigation of the Black Sea. 
sources in German are Poschinger’s edition of Black Sea (Port of NOYOroSBlBk) The new 
Prince Bismarck’s Frankfort Letters and Des- harbour works here are expected to be corn- 
patches ; his Correspondence, by Kfippen ; his pleted by the end of ’88, the total cost being 
Political Life and Labours, and his Speeches, by estimated at 3 J millions of roubles. The pro- 
Hahn ; his Biography, by Hezekiel, and the tection embankment will be 3,500 feet long, con- 
works of M. Busch entitled “ Bismarck and his sisting of heavy hewn stones in cement ; the 
People.” Theie is an excellent English work, length of the mole 2,800 feet, and its height 
“Prince Bismarck,” by Mr. Charles Lowe. from 16 to 24 feet, while at the end will be a 
Blaaao and C&s&manza. Portuguese sta- lighthouse. A railway is to be laid along the 
tions on west coast of Africa, between Gambia mole and the embankment. These works in 
and Sierra Leone. Area 26 sq. m., pop. 9,282. great measure owe their existence to the 
The island of Bissao was the great stronghold opening up of the fertile Kuban district, 
of the Portuguese slave trade. See Colonies Blackball Tunnel. As far back as 1882, 
or European Powers. amongst the plans before the Metropolitan 

Black, William, novelist, b. at Glasgow Boara of Works towards a settlement of the 
1847. Commenced his career as a journalist, and vexed question of providing communication 
was successively connected with the London across the Thames below London Bridge, was 
Morntng Star (acting as special correspondent a tunnel between Blackwall and the vicinity 
during the war between Prussia and Austria of Greenwich and Woolwich. In 1884 Parlia- 
in x866), and the Daily News (of which he was ment rejected the scheme, but the pressure of 
assistant editor). He is the author of “A public opinion became so great that, although 
Daughter of Hoth,” “A Princess of Thule,” the Tower Bndge works (which see) had been 
“ Madcap Violet,” “Adventure* of a House Boat/’ commenced, in August x886 the Board de- 
und (’88) “In Far Loohaber,” for- Harper's termmed that another year should not pass 
Magazine (q.v.). without another effort being made to carry out 

BlackM&rB New Railway Bridge. This some subway scheme. On a vote the Black- 
new bridge and the new station, St. Paul's, in wall site was chosen in preference to another . 
Queen Victoria Street, were opened for public at Shadwell which was proposed, and the bill 
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accordingly lodged for the session of 1887. magistrates to concert and carry out measures 
The Board’s bill passed through both Houses for the pacification of Ireland. He had execu- 
of Parliament in the ordinary way during the tive charge of the E division. In ’84 he was 
session of ’87, the third reading taking place appointed*Governor of the Bahamas, and three 
in the Lords on Julv 28th. The annual report years later Governor of Newfoundland. On the 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, published death of Sir Anthony Musgrave, Governor of 
later in the year, gives an offioial description of Queensland, in Sept. ’88 Sir H. A. Blake was 
the new artery, beginning on the north opposite selected as his suooessor, his appointment 
the East India Docks, ana on the south opposite causing much opposition on the part of the 
the Greenwich workhouse, the land ways being colonists. It was announced by Lord Knuts- 
partly covered and partly open. Towards the ford, in the House o f Lords (Nov. 27th), that 
end of the year (Nov. 16th) it was stated that Sir H. B. has requested to be relieved of the 
the Metropolitan Boai d of Works intended next appointment. 

session to apply for a bill empowenng them Bland Act See Bimetallism, ed. ’87. 
to construct a new tunnel instead of the one Blantyre A mission- station in Africa, 
authorised by the Act of *87 It was contemplated founded in 1876 under auspices of Estab- 
to make the tunnel more to the west. In the lished Church of Scotland. Situated on high- 
House of Commons, Feb. 21st, ’88, m reply to lands between Lake Shirwa and Shire river. 
Mr. Boord, Mi. Tatton Egerton, on behalf of Is becoming the centre of much independent 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, stated that British settlement and trade. Progress rapid, 
negotiations had been commenced with the Already has longer and better roads than exist 
owners and occupieis of property, and the in the old Portuguese colonies on the coast, 
woik would be begun shortly. Again it was Communications by steamers up Zambesi and 
stated in the House of Commons on June 15th Shire, and by newly opened overland route to 
that the Metropolitan Board would be ready tc Quillimane. See Nyassa, Zambesi, etc. 
enter into the first contract as soon as the Block System. Sec Railway Signalling, 
question of rehousing the artisans displaced on ed ’88. 

the north approach had been decided by the Bloemfontein. Cap Orange Free State (q.v.). 
Home Secretary. The general plans had to be “Blue Books” are the official reports, 
approved, but the first tunnel could be made in papers and documents printed for Government, 
a year after commencement. The Bill was and laid before the Houses of Pailiament. 
read a third time in the House of Lords and They are uniformly stitched up m dark blue 
passed on June 21st, and received the royal paper wrappers. Germany, white ; Franoe, yel- 
assent on June 28th. low, Italy, green; Spain, red ; Portugal, white. 

“Blackwood's Magazine” (2 s 6c/), founded Consult article B B. Chambers Encyclopaedia. 
1817 Conservative m politics, it includes in See also Parliamentary Papfrs. 
its pages original articles and reviews on the Blue Ribbon Gospel Temperance Move- 
social and political questions of the day, notices ment An unsectanan Mission to promote 
of travels, biographies and subjects of general Christianity and total abstinence, originated by 
interest, with a serial novel Amongst the con- Francis Murphy, in America, where it was 
tributors to its pages have been Pi of. Wilson known as the “Murphy Movement." Intro- 
( Christopher North), De Quincey, Lord Lytton, duced into this country by William Noble, and 
George Eliot, and other distinguished writers, inaugurated m the Standard Theatre, Shore- 
Offices 45, George St , Edinburgh ditch, on Feb. 10th, 1878. The title of “ Blue 

Blaine, James Gillespie, American states- Ribbon Army ” (the last word of the title was 
man; b. at West Brownsville, Penn., ’30 dropped ’83), and the “Blue Ribbon” badge 
Educated at Washington Coll., wheie he gra- were adopted, and the work established in the 
duated with distinction. He was for a short Hoxton Music Hall, where nightly meetings 
time Professor of Mathematics in the Kentucky have since been held. One million pledge 
Military School, but subsequently became editor cards were issued during the first three years, 
of the Portland Daily Advertiser. Mr. B since and the movement spread throughout the 
his marriage (’53) has resided in Augusta, United Kingdom. Missions are conducted m 
Maine, and (’58-62) was a prominent member all the principal towns. Returns show that 
of the legislature of that State. In ’62 he was 80 per cent, of converts adhere to the pledge, 
elected to Congress, and was Speaker of the In Scotland and Ireland the movement has 
House of Representatives (’69-74) In ’76, ’80, and I been successfully carried on, and it has been 
’84 he was an unsuccessful Republican candi- ! extended to the Continent and the Colonies 
date for the Presidency. On the last occasion I with satisfactory results. President, Mr. W. I. 
Mr B. polled 4.845,022 popular votes to 4,910,975 Palmer, J.P., of Reading. Organ, Gospel Tern- 
recorded for Mr. Cleveland (<y v.) ; but of the j perance Monthly , Offices, 134, Hoxton Street, N. ; 
electors’ votes m the several States he polled 1 Gen. Sec., J. T. Rae. 

only 182 against Mr. C ’s 219. Mr. B lost the I Blum Pasha, C B. Austrian subject ; was a 
election through the opposition of a section of banker’s clerk, and subsequently manager of 
his own party known as the “Mugwumps" the Austro-Egyptian Bank at Alexandria; be- 
(see American Political Parties). Mr. B. \ came Secretary to Ismail Pasha Muffetish. 
is the author of “Twenty Years in Congress.” Egyptian Minister of Finance ’73-76, and sub- 
tle is a confirmed Protectionist. He declined sequently Secretary of Pinanoe ’76-78. On the 
to be nominated for the Presidency last year, fall of the European ministry under Ismail’s 
but strenuously supported the Republican can- coup d'etat in 78, he followed Sir Rivers 
didate. Mr. B., in company with Mr. Carnegie Wilson out of office. On the accession of 
(tf.vX made a coaching tour through England Tewfik he was named Under-Secretary of 
an *n[^ Scotland last summer. State for Finance, which office he has since 

«I8*6» Sto* Henry Arthur, K.C.M.G., entered held. Invariably courteous under all circum- 
the Royal Irish Constabulary in ’59, and was stances, perfectly upright and omnivorous of 
a resident magistrate from '76 to ’82, when he work, he is one of the most valuable officials 
was appointed one of the five special resident of the Egyptian Government. 
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Bl mnenthal, Lieutenant-General Leon- the late Prince Imperial. Executed the statue 
ard yon. A great strategist; b. i8zo at of Lord Beaoonsfleld for Westminster Abbey, and 
Schwedt-on-the-Oaen He studied at the has made busts of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
Military Academies of Culm and Berlin. Was Lord Iddesleigh, and Mr. Ruskin. Nominated 
successively appointed Second Lieutenant in Sculptor-in-ordinaxyto the Queen (’81). Mr.Boehm 
the Guard (Fusilier Guards) 1827; Adjutant was the designer of the Queen’s effigy on the 
to Landwehr (1837) ; Premier Lieutenant of the Jubilee coinage. Among his latest commissions 
General Staff (Topographical Division) 1846 ; are an equestrian statue of the Duke of Welling- 
and Captain of the General Staff 1849. He was ton for Hyde Park Corner, a colossal statue ofthe 
made Chief of the Staff of the Army in Schles- Queen for Sydney, a recumbent statue of General 
wig-Holstcin in recompense for his services m Gordon for bt. Paul’s Cathedral, and an effigy of 
that war (1849) ; Maior in the Grand General the late Prince Leopold, in Highland costume, 
Staff (1853) ; Chief of the General Staff of the for the Albert Chapel, Windsor. In ’88 Mr. 
Mobile Army Corps against Denmark (1863) ; B has been engaged on a statue of Prince 
Major General (1864) ; Chief of the General Staff Albei t Victor. 

of the second army, which invaded Bohemia Boers See Bechuanaland, Orange Free 
(1866); Chief of the General Staff (1870), a post Siatl, Transvaal, Swaziland, Amatonga- 
he has since held ; and Field Marshal (1888). land, and Zululand, and see ed. ’86. 

Blunt, Wilfred Scawen, b at Crabbett Park, Bohn's Libraries. See ed. '88. 

Crawley, '40. Educated at Stonej'hurst and St Bokhara A feudatory Central Asian State 
Mary’s College, Oscott, his mother, the daugh- attached to the Russian province of Turkestan, 
ter of an English clergyman, having adopted Conquered in ’68, it has been rapidly losing all 
the Roman Catholic faith under the influence of independence since, and the completion ot the 
Cardinal Manning Attache to the British Em- Transcaspian railway to Samarcand practically 
bassies at various European Courts (’58-69) places it at Russia’s mercy, and incorporates 
Married (’69) Lady Anne Isabella Noel, daugh- it with the Czar’s dominions. Is the most 
ter of the Earl of Lovelace. Quitting the populous khanate of Turkestan, possessing 
diplomatic service, he went on a senes of ad- 2,000,000 inhabitants, while Bokhara (70,000 
venturous travels thiough Spain and Algeria, inhabitants) is the principal trade centre of the 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Mesopotamia, and the region The railway station of B is situated 
Syrian Desert. These adventures are recorded ten miles from the city, and here the Russians 
in Lady Anne Blunt’s “ Bedouins of the Eu- intend to build a “New Bokhara,” allowing the 
phrates. Subsequently visited Arabia, and oldei city, for political reasons, to fall into 
published “ The Future of Islam.” Mr B decay The Russian Political Resident, M. 
again visited Egypt, when lie championed the Tcharykoff, will remove to this point in ’ 89 , 
cause of Arabi. On his return to England and a Russian garrison will be established 
Mr. B. stood as Conservative Home Ruler for there. The Ameer is allowed to maintain an 
N. Camberwell (’85), when he was defeated by army of 30,000 troops for administrative pur- 
Mr. Strong. He has since engaged in the Irish poses, and these are being drilled by Russian 
Nationalist movement. Having taken part m instructors. It is suspected they will shortly 
the prohibited meeting at Woodford, held in be entirely placed under Russian military 
connection with the Plan of Campaign, Mr. B. control. Russian imports into B. in ’87 were 
was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, 16,675,000 roubles, and B ’s exports into Russia 
the sentence being confirmed on appeal He 15,040,000 roubles (over three millions sterling 
was the unsuccessful Radical Candidate for together), showing a surplus in Russia’s favour 
Degtfordj when a vacancy was caused by the of 1,635,000 roubles. The yearly import of green 
resignation of Mr. Evelyn. Mr B , beside his tea, chiefly from India, alone amounts to 
other works, is the author of “Bonnets and 288,000 lbs .valued at 6,720,000 roublesG£672, 000). 
Songs,” and “The Love Sonnets of Proteus.” Most of the Caspian steamboat companies have 
*' Board Of Trade Journal” Ajoumal issued agencies in B., and the tiade is rapidly passing 
about the middle of every calendar month, into Russian hands. 

under the authority of the President of the Bolivia. Bounded on the north by Peru and 
Board of Trade. It oontaws Board of Trade Brazil ; on the east by Brazil and Paraguay: 
notices, and extracts and translations from the on the south by the Argentine Republic ana 
official documents of the Home, Colonial and Chili ; on the west by Chili and the Pacific 
Foreign Governments, relating to changes in Ocean. Capital La Paz, pop 26,000. It is ruled 
Customs tariffs, the operation of commercial over by a President with a Congress of two 
treaties, fluctuations of trade and industry in Chambeis, elected by universal suffrage, as 
various parts of the world, and other valu- was the case with the three preceding Fresi- 
able information of importance to merchants, dents. Its area is 2,150,000 square kilometres ; 
shippers and manufacturers. It can be had and population, 2,000,000. Revenue ’87-88, 
in London of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 84,000,000. Expenditure, 84,300,000. Average 
East Hiding Street^ Fleet Street, etc.; in value of imports, ^1,200,000 ; exports, ;£ 1,800, 000. 
Edinburgh 01 A. & C. Black, and m Dublin It has no exterior debts. Only one loan was 
of A. Thom & Co., Ld., Abbey Street The first made m London, and has been settled with the 
number was issued m August ’86. Price 6 d. shareholders. The standing army is fixed at 1,500 
Board Of Trade Returns. See Trade, ’88. men, commanded by four Generals and 365 
Boat Race, Oxford and Cambridge. See officers. This is a very rich country, with 
Aquatics, ’88. great variety of climate. It abounds in mines 

Boehm, Joseph Edgar, R.A., sculptor, of of all kinds of metals, especially copper and 
Hungarian exti action, ana was b. m Vienna silver; its production ofthe latter-named metal 
(>834). Has resided in England since 1862 takes the third place in the whole world — 
Was elected R.A. (1882). Executed a colossal namely, after the United States and Mexico, 
statue of the Queen (1867), and has produced It produces potatoes, barley, grapes, coffee, 
among other works recumbent statues of the cacao, etc. ; and it exports woof and minerals, 
late Princess Alice and her daughter, and of But industry is wanting in the country, which 
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offers a wide field to Europeann labourers. Booth, Edwin, American tragedian, b. near 
For Cabinet, etc., see Diplomatic. Baltimore, 1833. was ear ty trained to the 

Bolometer, an electrical instrument, m- stage by_nis father, who was also a distin- 
vented by Professor P. Langley, for measuring guished actor. In ’51 he played Richard III. 
radiant heat. By its aid very interesting ex- for his father, who was prevented by illness 
penments have "been made into the ultra-red from sustaining the part. Mr. Booth visited 
rays of the spectrum (see Nature % Nov. 3, 1881). England m ’61, and again in ’81, when with 
Bombay. See India; and for Ministry, etc., Mr. Irving ( q.v .) he alternately played Othello 
see Diplomatic. and Iago. As a tiagic actor Mr. B. has had 

BonalTd. Otherwise Buen Ayre (q.v.) few rivals. He has devoted himself almost 

Bonap ar tlB tg. See French Political exclusively to the impersonation of leading 
Parties. Shakespearian characters. In ’83 he played with 

Rnng lil , Ruggiero, distinguished Italian great success both at Berlin' and Hamburg, 
statesman and writer, b. at Naples 1828. He Mr. B. commenced in ’68 the erection of the 
was exiled from his native city lor the part he theatre in New York which bears his name, and 
took in the Revolutionary movement of *48. In in which he sunk a considerable fortune. 

[40 was appointed Professor of Philosophy at Booth. Rev. William, better known as 
Ulan, ana in ’64 accepted the chair of Greek “ General” Booth, the founder of the Salvation 
literature at Turin. Subsequently accepted the Army, was b. at Nottingham, 1820. Entered 
Professorship of Latin at Florence, ana that of the Methodist New Connexion Ministry '50. 
Ancient History at Rome. He entered Parlia- He resigned, however, when the Conference 
ment m ’6o, and m ’74 was appointed Minister of that body in ’61 desired him to settle down 
of Public Instruction. He is now the leader of to regular circuit work, as he preferred that 
the Bight (Conservative Party), He is the of an evangelist amongst those who never 
author of the Guarantee Laws, regulating the attended a place of worship at all. I11 *65 he 
present position of the Pope. He attended the established m the East End of London the 
opening of the Italian Exhibition in London Christian Mission, out of which grew the great 
(q.v.), *88, and acted as president of the Room organisation known as the Salvation Army, 
Committee. He has been a frequent contri- which has not only invaded almost every town 
butor to journalistic literature, and is a volumin- ot England and Wales, but has sent missionary 
ous author. He has translated the Metaphysics contingents into various foreign countries, 
of Aristotle, and brought out m ’58 an edition General B. is the author of “Orders andRegula- 
of the works of Plato. tions for the S. A."; and in conjunction with 

Bonheur, Rosa, d. of a talented French Mrs. Booth, who possesses great powers of 
artist, was b. at Bordeaux 1822. Her artistic organisation, has published various other 
studies were directed by her father, and her works for the guidance of the members of the 
first two pictures, “ Chivres et Moutons,” and Army, and for attracting recruits. His eldest 
“Lea Deux Lapins,” which were exhibited in son is the chief of the staff, and his eldest 
’41, attracted much attention. In ’55 “The daughter has greatly aided the progress of the 
Haymaking Season in Auvergne ” was hung movement in Switzerland and Tranoe. Other 
at the Universal Exposition in Paris, and in members of his family have also co-operated 
the same year she sent the “ Horse Fair ” to the with him in his missionary enterprise; the 
French Exhibition in London, where it was the Clapton Institutions, for the training of both 
centre of attraction for the season. In ’8o the men and women officers, respectively being 
Leopold Cross was bestowed on Mdle. B. by the under the direction of his third son and second 
King of the Belgians, and at the Siege of Pans and third daughters. Another son is at the 
the Crown Prince of Prussia directed that her head of the Colonial contingent of the Army, 
residence should be left unmolested. She “ General ” B. m ’88 paid a visit to Switzer- 
exhibited (’69) “A Foraging Party” (last year land, where the progress of the Army has met 
shown in Mr. McLean’s gallery), and “On with much opposition from the local authorities, 
the Alert” at the Antwerp Academy, having Bordeaux and Narbonne Maritime Canal< 
been admitted a member of the Institute of This project—the Canal des Deux Mers as it has 
Antwerp (’68). As a painter of horses, Rosa long been styled—-was discussed at the annual 
Bonheur has had few rivals. A fine specimen meeting of the French Association for the Ad- 
of her work is hungin the National Gallery. vancement of Science held during the autumn 
Bonney, Rev. TJaomaB George, F.R.S., of ’87 at Toulouse. It is a scheme for making a 
D. Sc., Camb., LL.D., F.S.A., Fellow and maritime waterway between Bordeaux and Sue- 
formerly Tutor of St. John’s, Cambridge, Pro- bonne, and a company has now been formed to 
fessor of Geology and Mineralogy in the make a preliminary survey. According to 
University of Lonaon. He has written a great their plan the canal would be about 330 miles 
deal on the Alps, and is President of the long lrom sea to sea ; and, starting from the 
Alpine Club ; Past President of the Geological western side of Bordeaux, would follow the 
Booiety and the Mineralogical Society of left bank of the Garonne for 50 miles, cross the 
London; Hulsean Lecturer (’84). He has carried river at Castel-Sarrasin by an aqueduct, and 
on numerous researches m Petrology, especially then follow the right bank of tne river to 
the microscopic structure of rocks. He is a Toulouse. Hence to the Mediterranean sea- 
Leeturer at the Royal Institution, a large contri- board at Narbonne it would proceed by twice 
butor to Cassell’s “ Picturesque Europe,” and crossing the Canal du Midi. There would be 
a constant contributor to the Quarterly Journal 38 locks, the fall ranging from 20 to 30 feet, the 
of the Geological Society and the Geological curves would not be less than those of the 
Magazine. Suez Canal, viz., 6,000 feet, and the depth 24 to 

BoniO. Name given to the priests of Buddha 27 feet, according to circumstances. A novel 
in China, Burman, Japan, etc. They live in feature in the enterprise is that the vessels 
monasteries, and are unmarried. There are would be drawn at a mean speed of seven 
also female bonzes, who resemble nuns. miles an hour by locomotives running on the 

“ Book Of tllO Dead." See Egyptology. banks. The canal is to be lighted by electricity 
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generated from the locomotives, and the total I cities, and the extent of their commerce and 
cost is estimated at £16,000,000. This canal / industry, have been described in flowing- 
would save 68omiles of the journey between the terms. The condition of things seems to have 
western ports of France and the Mediterranean. / been similar to that of India. But under the 
Late in April ’ 88 it was reported from Pans j baneful influences just alluded to wealth 


that General Boulanger, who had not long lost 
the portfolio of War Minister, had appealed to 
the promoters of this canal on the ground that 
political squabbles in Parliament left no time 
to attend to the interests of France. It was 
mentioned as a retort, however, that the 
scheme was not sufficiently matured to bring 
forward. 

Borneo. From the Sanscrit “ Bhoorm,” 
land. A large island of the Malay archi- 
pelago, divided into various States. Estimated 
total area 290,000 sq. m , estimated pop 
1,846,000.— Holland claims as a possession 
203,714 sq. m. of territory on the south, east, 
and west of the island In reality this im- 
mense tract is parcelled out into various 
native states Those on the coast aic more 
or less under Dutch influence. Of the in- 
terior little is even known. The principal 
Dutch settlements are at Sambas, Pontiana, 
Banjarmassin, and Koti. On the north-west 
coast is the State of Sarawak ; area 40,000 
sq. m., pop. 280,000. It is under British influ- 
ence, though not a British dependency, being 
ruled by an English rajah (H H. Charles J 
Brooke) North-east of Sarawak is the inde- 
pendent State of Brunei, or Borneo Proper, a 
territory of less extent Beyond it lies British 
North Borneo, area 30,000 sq m , which is not 
an official dependency, but is the propci ty of 
an English trading company, to whom a royal 
charter has been granted Between this and 
the Dutch territories on the east is the native 
state of Sulu. (Political and other details will 
be found under Sarawak, British North 
Borneo, etc )— Physioally, Borneo is one of the 
most attractive portions of the eaith’s surface. 
Lofty mountains dominate the interior, from 
which descend numerous rivers to w T attr 
the plains, many of them being considerable 
streams. Laige lakes aie also believed to 
exist. Lying directly under the equator, the 
flora is exceedingly rich and pi ofuse Probably 
no tropical forests excel those of Borneo in 
the wealth they hold m their vast recesses 
The most valuable timbers, dye-woods, scent- 
woods, fruits, spices, drugs, gums, etc., are 
abundant. The fauna, too, comprises wonder- 
ful variety. There are the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, wild cattle, bears, deer, the tiger-cat, 
tapir, pig, flying squirrel, orang-utang, baboon, 
ape, alligator, python, cobra. The birds are of 
brilliant plumage, and even the fish display 
gorgeous and varied colouring Among mine- 
rals are coal, iron, gold, diamonds, antimony, 
quicksilver, etc. The soil is exceedingly 
fertile, and well adapted foi the cultivation 
of all tropical products. The principal articles 
exported are sago, beeswax, edible birds’- 
nests, camphor, hides, rattans, tortoise-shell, 
cinnabar, tnpang, antimony, coal, gold, dia- 
monds, pepper, indigo, arrowroot, caoutchouc, 
gutta-percha, spices, drugs and dyes, etc. 
The people belong to various races— Mala}^, 
Dyaks, Ryans, Negritos, Bugis, and Chinese. 
Tattooed races, Kanowits, Pakatansand others, 
inhabit the interior. — Previous to the advent of 
the Spaniard, Portuguese, and Dutchman in 
these regions, some of the Bornean states had 
attained a high degree of civilisation. The 
wealth of their princes, the splendour of their 


was spoliated, commerce diverted, industry 
checked, and the social prosperity of the 
island destroyed. In Sarawak and m Brunei 
the wise and philanthropic efforts of Rajah 
Brooke and his successor have done much 
towards restoring ancient prosperity ; and 
now it is to be hoped that the British North 
Borneo Company will contribute towards 
the development of this rich and resourceful 
island. Consult St. John’s “ Life in the Forests 
of the Far East,” Wallace’s “Malay Archi- 
pelago,” Hatton’s “North Borneo,’’ Penny’s 
“fm Years in Melanesia.” 

Boro-Glyceride. A chemical compound of 
boracic acid with glycerine, patented by Prof. 
Bat ff. It is a powerful antiseptic, and being per- 
fectly harmless is a most efficient preservative 
for food. Besides its use in preserving food, 
it is used as an antiseptic in surgery, and on the 
toilet table for corns, cuts, etc. See ed. ’88. 

"Borough English." A singular local custom 
by virtue of which the youngest son is heir to 
his father Abolished in Scotland in the eleventh 
century; it still survives in some parts of 
England Law on, in ’88.— A case in point was 
raised March, ’88, in the Chancery Division, 
when the question raised was which of two 
brothers was entitled to considerable copyhold 
in the Royal Manor of Kennmgton, the fines and 
fees of which are the Prince ofWales’s property. 
By the custom of the Royal manor of Kenning- 
ton the 3 T oungest son is heir to the copyhold 
properly, and the question for the judge to 
decide was whether the elder brother should 
inherit the property, or whether the youngest 
son, according to the custom of the manor, 
should take possession of it. Mr. Justice Stir- 
ling decided that the youngest son was entitled 
to the property in accordance with the custom 
of the manor. 

Boroughs, County. See Session ’88, sec. 27 a. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Two Turkish 

g rovinces situate south of the Danube, with 
ervia on the cast and Dalmatia on the west. 
They were placed under Austrian rule by virtue 
of the Treaty of Berlin (7 v.). Their united area 
(including the Sandjuk of Novibazar) is 23,571 
sci. m , and the population 1,504,091, of 
wnom two-fifths are Mohammedans, two-fifths 
Russo-Greek, and one-fifth Roman Catholic ; 
but the laces and religions are so mixed in 
the various districts that it would be almost 
impossible to create from the medley a single 
harmonious state of any size. It was expected, 
none the less, that the provinces would be 
difficult to rule , instead of which, Austria 
occupied them with very little difficulty, and 
with the exception of a slight seething in 1882, 
rapidly quelled, the 14,000 troops garrisoning 
the country have had no serious difficulties to 
contend with. 

‘ ‘ Bosphore Egyptian ” See ed . ’86. 
Bospnorus. A channel, nineteen miles 
long, connecting the Sea of Marmora with the 
Black Sea, and separating Europe from Asia. 
About seventeen miles long, and from half a mile 
to a mile and a quarter wide. It has no equal 
in the world for the depth of its bed, and the 
numerous bays with which its steep cliffs are 
furrowed afford everywhere such a safe anchor- 
age that the whole channel may be regarded 
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as a continuation of the roadstead of Constan- Prayer,” “The Scaled Letter,” “The Idyll of 
tinople. Men-of-war can approach so close to I the Birds, "and “The Return of the Mayflower” 
the shore that they strip the foliage off the At the exhibition of 1886 his “ Councillors of 
trees. The channel is defended by a series of Peter the Headstrong" attracted much notice, 
strong forts, so well placed and powerfully j He exhibited a landscape at the Royal Academy 
armed as to render the passage or a hostile in '88. 

fleet practically impossible, even without taking Boulanger, George Ernest Jean Marie, 

into account the strings of torpedoes that would French ex.Minister of War, was b. at Rennes 
bar the waterway in time of wai. Constanti- (1837). Entered the Military College of St. Cyr 
nople stands on the west side, at the outlet, (1855), sub-lieutenant (1857). He was sent 
and partly on the Sea of Marmora, opposite to Algeria, and served under Marshal Ranolon 
Scutari. Also called the Thracian Bosphorus, in the Kabyle campaign. He also took part 
to distinguish it from the Cimmerian Bosphorus, in the Franco-Italian war, and was wounded 
now called the Straits of Yenikale. at the battle of Turbigo, He obtained his 

Botany (hotane, a grass), the study of plants, full lieutenancy m i860, and two years later 
Morphological B. deals with the strucbire of was promoted to a captaincy, having in the 
plants. The investigation of the structure of interim seen service in Cochin China. In 1870, 
organs is Anatomical B. ; that ol the minute just befoic the declaration of war, he became 

structure of the tissues is Histology The func- major. He was with Bazainc at Metz, but, by 

tions of plants are the subject of Physiological some means, escaped the fate of Bazame’s 
B. The classification of plants is termed army, and made his way back to Paris. He 
Systematic B. Geographical and Geological B, was promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy by the 
(Palfpophytology) investigate the distribution Government of National Defence (Oct. 1870), 
of plants. For detailed description of B., see and fought at Champigny (Nov. 30th to Dec. 
ed. ’86. Consult Sachs’ Text Book (Vines, 2nd) While leading his troops against the 
translator), Prantl’s Botany (Vines, translatoi), Communists he was wounded. After the sup- 
Thome’s (Bennett, translator), De Bary’s prcssion of the Commune his newly attained 
“ Vegetative Organs of Phoenogams and Ferns” promotion was quashed by the Grade Revision 
(Vines and Bower, translators), Henfiey’s Committee, but was restored to him in 1874. 

Botany (edited by Masters and Bennett), In 1880 he became brigadier-general, as is 

Hillhouse’s Piactical Botany, based on Stras- alleged, through the influence of the Due 
burger, Bower and Vines’ Practical Botany. For d'Aumale, whose name General Boulanger 
Systematic Botany : Hooker’s Student’s British was, six years later, to strike from the Army 
Flora, Bentham s British Flora. Generally, List. Appointed to the command of the army 
Hooker and Bentham ’s “Genera Plantarum,” of occupation of Tunis, General Boulanger had 
describing 7565 genera of plants For Commercial a disagreement with M Camleon, the Resident- 
purposes, Thomas Christy’s “ New Commercial General, and was recalled. He then held the 
Plants” (m progress). ‘For German students Wai Office appointment of Director of the 
besides the originals of the above translations, Infantry Division, and became Minister of War 
Sach’s “ Vorlesungen ttber Pflanzen Physio- m the De Freycinet Cabinet, Jan. 7th, 1886. 
logic,” Schwendener’s “Das mechanische Prin- When M de Freycinet resigned, and was 
cip,”Strasburger’s “Desbotanische Practicum,” succeeded bv M Goblet (Dec. 9th, 1886), 
Haberlandt’s “ Physiologist he Pflanzcnanato- General Boulanger retained his portfolio ; but 
mie”; for specialists the “ HandbuchderBotanik” on the fall of M. Goblet, Boulanger’s name did 
(in progress), to which the best German not appear in the Cabinet ot M. Kouvier. The 
botanists contribute. General was soon after despatched to Clermont- 

Bouclcault, Dion, actor and dramatist, b in Ferrand to take command of an army corps, 
Dublin 1822. Educated at London Umveisity receiving a great ovation at Paris on his de- 
His first important play, London Assurance, parture. When the Limousin scandal broke 
was brought out at Covcnt Garden 41 Mr. upon Paris like a thunderclap, it was at one 
Boucicault has attained great celebrity as the time thought that General B. was implicated; and 
author of several Irish dramas— notably, “The in an indignant letter denying the accusations 
Colleen Bawn” (Adelphi, London, ’60) ; “ Arrah- levelled against him he made some rather free 
na-pogue” (Dublin, ’64); and “ Shaughraun ” remarks about General Ferron, War Minister, 

( Drury Lane, ’75). During the first runs of who immediately ordered him underdose arrest 
these popular plays Mr. Boucicault personally for thirty days at his own headquarters. Just 
took the leading parts. He is a most prolific prior to this M. Jules Ferry, in a public speech, 
writer; but “ Flying Scud” (’66), “ After Dark,” spoke of Boulanger as a cafe concert hero, a 
and “Formosa” ('68), may be said to be his sarcasm which led to a challenge from the ex- 
last most popular productions outside of his War Minister; but no hostile meeting took 
Irish plays. Mr. Boucicault is resident m place In November the period of the General’s 
America, but in ’87 visited this country, taking arrest expired. He came to Pans to take part 

g irt in one of his plays, “ The Jilt,” at the in the deliberations of a Military Commission 
rmce’s. He has recently inaugurated a move- of which he was a member, and returned soon 
ment for establishing a nistnonic conservatoire after to Clermont-Ferrand. The Government 
in Hew York. having decided, in March ’88, to cashier the 

BOUghton, George Henry* A.R.A , b. 1833, General by placing him on the retired list, he 
spent ms early years in studying alternately decided to take advantage of his growing popu- 
at New York, London, and Pans. In 1861 he lanty to inaugurate a vigorous campaign against 
opened a studio in London, and has since the Ministry. Vacancies shortly after occurred 
cniefly resided m that metropolis. His works, in the representation for the Dordogne and the 
which have been numerously exhibited at the Nord Though he declined to stand for the 
Royal Academy and the National Academy of former, his supporters insisted upon working 
New York, include “Winter Twilight,” “The for him, and, to the General’s surprise, he was 
Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” “ Passing into the returned by 59,500 votes to 35,750 polled by the 
Shade,” “Coming into Church,” “Morning Opportunist candidate. In tne Nord, where he 
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personally conducted the campaign, his triumph 
was still more remarkable, the number of votes 
polled for him being 172,528 against f 5,901 for 
M. Foucart, and, 9,647 for M. Moreau. This 
was on the 15th of April, ’88, which, m a mani- 
festo he issued to the electors, he declared would 
be marked in the annals of the country as a 
date of true deliverance. He became the hero 
of a series of demonstrations, and received ova- 
tions wherevet he went. He was idolised by 
the populace as the coming man who was to 
save France from the blunders of incompetent 
statesmen and fiauds of immoral political com- 
binations, and as the possible leader of her 
hosts to victory in a war of revenge. Subse- 
quently his popularity waned for a time, and his 
candidate, M. Paul Deroulode, in the Charente 
Department, suffered defeat. Ihe General’s 
appearance m the Chamber of Deputies, to 
demand the Dissolution of the Chamber, gave 
rise to a stormy scene. M. Floquet made a 
vigorous attack upon the General, and in the 
altercation between them General Boulanger 
exclaimed “You he.” This led M. Floquet to 
demand satisfaction, and on July 13th a duel 
was fought between them, in the grounds of 
Comte Dillon’s property at Neuilly. Rapiers 
were the weapons chosen. M Clemenceau and 
M. Georges Perm were seconds to M. Floquet, 
and M. L aisant and M. le Herisse acted in a 
similar capacity for the General. The combat, 
ants fought with great determination, with 
the result that the General received a deep 
wound in the neck. After his recovery he ap- 
peared as a candidate at bye elections at the 
Word, the Somme, and Charente Interieure, 
and was returned by large majorities. It is 
Boulanger’s policy to unite the discordant 
factions opposed to the Government. The 
marriage of General B.’s daughter to Captain 
Driant took place in Oct. ’88. 

Boundary Commission. This Commission 
was appointed m ’87 to inquire as to the best 
mode of adjusting the boundaries of the county 
and other areas m England and Wales for the 
purposes of the Local Government Bill. The 
Commissioners were L01 d Bi ownlow, chai 1 man , 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Lord Basing, S 11 
Hennf Selwyn Ibbetson, and the Rt. Hon. J. 
T. Hibbert. Major-Gen. Owen Jones acted 
as Chief Assistant Commissioner and secre- 
tary. The Commissioners issued their report 
on Nov. 15th last. It consists of two large 
volumes of coloured maps of all the local and 
county divisions, with an explanatory mtio- 
duction. Price 25 s. each volume. ( Eytcand 
Spottswoodc.) 

Bourse, The Paris. Sec Stock Exchange. 

“ Bo-vril" (or Beef Force). A combination of 
the juice of beef with a concentrated prepara- 
tion of beef itself. See ed. ’88. 

Bowen, The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles, S. C., 
one of the Lord Justices of Appeal, was born 
in 1835, and, after a brilliant career at Oxford, 
was called to the bar m 1861, He was senior 
member of the Truck Commission in 7870, and 
junior counsel to the Treasury in 1872, but 
never took silk. In 1879 he was appointed a 
Judge of the Queen’s Bench Division, and in 
x88a a Lord Justice of Appeal, being at the same 
time sworn of the Privy Council. Xord Justice 
Bowen, who has proved himself one of the most 
able members of the Court of Appeal, is the 
author of an historical essay entitled “Delphi/’ 
and of a pamphlet on the Alabama question. 


Has also published a translation of the Sologues 
and First Book of the JEneid of Virgil. 

Boycotting. A system of “sending to 
Coventry.” or refusing to have dealings with, a 
person who for some reason or other has dis- 
pleased a considerable section of the community. 
The practice prevails extensively in Ireland, 
where a farmer who takes a holding from which 
a tenant has been evicted is promptly “ boy- 
cotted” by his neighbours. No one will buy 
stock from him 01 sell him the necessaries oi 
life, and he is regarded as having “moral 
lepi osy. ” The excuse offered by the boycotters 
is that, without such combinations to make 
a “land-grabber’s” life unendurable, the Irish 
tenants would have absolutely no means of 
protecting themselves against the landlords 
It was for a long time declared impossible to 
stop boycotting, but clauses aimed at its sup- 
pression were included in the Crimes Aot of *W, 
and under them two convictions were obtained 
in December last. In the one case a tradesman 
was imprisoned for refusing to supply goods, 
and in the other a blacksmith was sent to gaol 
lor declining to shoe a horse. The word nad 
its origin in the fact that the system was first 
applied to Captain Boyoott, an Irish landowner. 

Boyle Lectures The Hon. Robert Boyle 
was the seventh son Of Richard, the “great 
Eai 1 of Cork ” , and was born at Lismore, in 
the province of Munster. January 25th, 1626-7. 
He died December 30th, 1691. In physios, 
besides the great met it of having rendered 
the air-pump available for experiment, and 
of having discovered the law 01 gaseous elas- 
ticity, he invented a compressed air-pump, 
and directed the construction of the fiist 
heimctically sealed thermometers made in 
England. He was almost equally celebrated 
as a philologei and theologian ; and his attain- 
ments were accounted so extraordinary that he 
has been described as “ superior to titles and 
almost to praise.” When the Royal Sooiety 
was incorporated by Charter, m 1663, Mr. Boyle 
was appointed one of the Counoil ; but nothing 
could induce him to accept the office of Presi- 
dent. Throughout his life he was a munificent 
supporter of piojects for the translation and 
diffusion of the Scriptures ; and he made strenu- 
ous and splendid efforts to insure the spread of 
Christianity tn various parts of the world. In 
a codicil to his will, dated July 28th, 1691, Mr. 
Boyle formulated his “ intention to settle in his 
lifetime the sum of Fifty Pounds per annum, 
for ever, or at least for a considerable number 
of years, to be for an annual salary for some 
learned Divine, or Preaching Minister, from time 
to time to be elected, and resident within the 
city of London or circuit of the Bills of Mor- 
tality, who shall be enjoined to perform the 
following offices, viz., first to preach eight 
sermons annually for proving tne Christian 
religion against notorious infidels — viz., 
Atheists, Tneists, Pagans, Jews, and Moham- 
medans, not descending lower to any contro- 
versies that are among Christians themselves ; 
these Lectures to be on the first Monday of 
the respective months of January, February, 
March, April, May, September, October, 
November, in such church as my trustees herein 
named shall from time to time appoint ; to be 
assisting to all companies, and encouraging of 
them in any undertaking for propagating the 
Christian religion to foreign parts ; to be ready 
to satisfy such real scruples as any may have 
concerning these matters, and to answer such 



new objections or difficulties as may be started 
to which good answers have not yet been made.” 
The first of the Boyle Lecturers was the famous 
Dr. Bichard Bentley, who in 1692 inaugurated 
the long senes and procession with A Con- 
futation of Atheism. He was immediately 
followed by Dr. Biohard Kidder, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, and, more remotely, by other 
bishops, dignitaries, and clergymen, the ability 
of whose successive performances gradually 
accumulated around the Lectureship a con- 
siderable amount of prestige for its power and 
usefulness. In a short retrospect of the history 
of the Bovle Lectures, the Rev. William Van 
Mildert, M A., who afterwards became succes- 
sively Bishop of Llandaff, ’19-26, and Durham, 
*26-36, observes that “ during a course of 
nearly fifty years, the publication of the Dis- 
courses preached for this Lecture was con- 
tinued with little intermission ; and such was 
the accumulation of these labouis that in the 

? rear 1739 they were collected into three large 
olio volumes, comprising a most valuable 
body of Divinity. Since that period, although 
it appears that the Lecture has been con- 
stantly preached, few only of its productions 
have been submitted to the public eye , but 
among them are some of distinguished ex- 
cellence. The last of these was published in 
1783.” After 1806 there was no printed issue 
of the Boyle Lectures until 1821, when the Rev. 
William Harness published his Connexion of 
Christianity with Human Happiness In ’46, the 
course delivered by the Rev. J. F D Maunce 
was published under the title of the Religions 
of the World. The more eminent Boyle Lec- 
turers of recent years, whose courses have 
been published, include Dr. Charles Menvale, 
’64-65, The Conversion of the Roman Empire and 
the Horthem Nations ; Professor Stanley Leathes, 
’68-70, The Witness of St. John to Christ — with 
an Appendix on the Authorship and Integrity of 
St. John’s Gospel, and the. Unity of the Johannine 
Writings ; Professor Henry Wace, ’74-75, Chris- 
tianity and Morality, or, the Correspondence of 
the Gospel with the Moral Nature of Man ; 
Principal Alfred Barry, ’77-78 (now Bishop of 
Sydney) {q.v ), The Manifold Witness for Christ , 
and the Rev. George Herbert Curteis, M.A , ’84, 
Bampton Lecturer for '71, The Scientific Ob- 
stacles to Christian Belief 
Boyle, Robert Whelan, F.R.S.L., m 
early life entered the journalistic profession. 
He removed to London, and contributed to 
various journals. He subsequently became 
assistant subeditor of a well-known London 
** daily,” and after several years experience m 
this capacity he was appointed to the editorship 
of a provincial newspaper. On his return to 
London he became chief sub-editor of The Hour. 
In 1877 he was appointed to the editorship of 
the Daily Chronicle {q.v.). Is author of a 
“ Jubilee Ode,” accepted by Her Majesty (’87), 
and a novel “ Love until Death ” (’88), published 
in Blackett’s series, and other works in poetry 
and prose. 

Brackenbury, Major-General, C.B., R a., 
was b. 1837 at Bohngbroke, in Lincolnshire. 
Entered the army ( 56). Saw active service 
1° the Sepoy rebellion (’57-58), and afterwards 
held several appointments on the staff of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. In the 
war between France and Germany in ’70, he 
devoted himself to the care of sick and 
wounded under the auspices of the British 
National Society, receiving distinctions from 


both sides for his services. Military secretary 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley (V3-74) in the Ashantee 
war. Adjutant-general (’78) of the forces, he 
was sent to occupy Cyprus, and organised the 
military police in that island. Again (’79) 
military secretary to Sir G. Wolseley, chief of 
his staff in the operations against Sekukuni. 
Private secretary to Lord Lytton (’80), viceroy 
of India ; military attache at Pans (’81-2), and 
for a time Assist Under-Secretary for Ireland. 
He was a member ’88 Committee appointed to 
inquire into the reorganisation of the Artillery. 
He is in favour of the separation of the garrison 
tiom the field aitillery. 

Br&ddon, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
H. Braddon, born in London m 1837. She is a 

e roliiic writer, for besides many sound contri- 
utions to general hteiature, she is the author 
of neaily foity novels, the best known of which 
are “Auiora Floyd,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
“Eleanor’s Victory,” and “ Henry Dunbar,” 
whilst hei more lecent woiks aie “Flower and 
Weed,” “Ishmael,” “ Wyllard’s Weird,” and 
the “ Mohawks,” “Like and Unlike” (’88), and 
“ The Fatal Three.” Her husband is Mr. John 
Maxwell. 

Brahms, Johannes, b. at Hamburg 1833, 
and was the son of an undistinguished but 
hard-working musician. An eulogistic critique 
of Schumann’s brought Brahms into promi- 
nence. In 1861 he went to Vienna, where he 
has since resided, and devoted himself to com- 
position. His great “German Requiem” (1868) 
established his reputation. Brahms is the com- 

§ oscr of many symphonies, “ Rmaldo,” “The 
ong of Destiny, songs, cantatas, etc. His un- 
rivalled settings of “Hungarian Dances,” and 
lus own “ Licbcsheder ” dances with choral 
accompaniment are the most graceful classical 
compositions of the kind since Chopin. 
Braidism. Sec Hypnotism, ed. ’88. 

Brain. For detailed article on its structure 
see ed ’86. 

Brakes, Railway. See Railway Brakes, 
cd. ’88. 

Bramwell, Sir Frederick, D C.L., F.R.S.. 

was b. 1818, and served his time as a mechanical 
engineer to John Hague. He was elected 
Associate of the Institute of Civil Engineers in 
'56, a member of the Counoil of that body in ’67, 
and its President in ’84. He has also been 
President of the Institute of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in ’74 Hon. Sec. to the Royal Institution 
since ’85. Chairman of the Executive Council 
of the Inventions Exhibition ’84, and is Chair- 
man of the Executive Council of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute for the Promotion 
of Technical Education. Sir Frederick was 
knighted in ’81, and was, ’88, elected President 
of the British Association for the advancement 
of science. He is a brother of Lord Bramwell, 
and son of the late George Bramwell, banker. 

Bramwell, George William Wilebere 
Bramwell, P.C., 1st Baron (creat. 1882); son 
of George Bramwell, Esq., banker; b. in 
London 1808. Called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn (1838); appointed a Q.C. (July 1851); 
a Baron of the Exchequer (Jan. 1856): a judge 
of the High Court of Justice, Exchequer 
Division (1875) ; a Lord Justice of Appeal (1876) ; 
retired from the bench 1881. Lord Bramwell is 
a frequent contributor to the debates in the 
House of Lords, where his common-sense re- 
marks always secure him the ready ear of the 
peers. He is an active member of the Liberty 
and Property Defence League. Under the 
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familiar signature “B” Lord Bramwell often 
writes to tne Times on questions of the hour. 

Brazil. An empire in Central South America, 
occupying the west coast from s° N. lat. to 29 0 
S. lat., and comprising the vast valley of the 
Amazon and its affluents, as well as the water- 
shed of other great rivers. Its present ruler 
is the Emperoi Pedro II., of the house of Bra- 
ganza. By the constitution of 1824 the executive 

g )wer in imperial affairs is confided to the 
mperor, ana the legislative to a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies Senators are chosen for 
life by the Emperor, each from one of three 
candidates nominated by the people ; the depu- 
ties are elected directly for four years. The 
Chamber has the initiative m taxation, and m 
the choice of the sovereign ll necessary. Pro- 
vincial affairs are dealt with in the provincial 
assemblies. State religion is Roman Catholic, 
but all others are tolerated. Education not in 
a very forward state, 84 per cent of population 
being illiterate. Area 3,218,082 sq miles; pop. 
12,333,375. Estimated revenue (’88), £16,360,450 , 
expenditure £16,829,000; debt, foreign and home, 
including paper-money, £93,665,628 Capital 
Bio Janeiro, pop. 357,332 Since the close of 
the war with Paraguay, in 1870, little re- 
mains to note, with the exception of the 
slavery question. In 1867 it was decreed that 
slavery should cease in twenty years, and that 
all children of slaves born after that >car, 
and all slaves who were soldiers, should be 
at once free ; and in 1871 the Rio Branco Law 
made further provision for gradual emancipa- 
tion. Since the latter date 90,000 have been 
emancipated by private generosity and 19,000 
by the above law ; and in 1881 the province of 
Ceara freed all its slaves, 30,000 m number. 
More recently the extensive construction of 
railways has opened up the country and 
exercised a beneficial effect upon its economic 
development. During ’87 a loan of £639,000 
was contracted, and tne Emperor made a tour 
to the continent of Europe In ’88, while travel- 
ling on the Continent, the Emperor became 
dangerously ill. Since his lecoveiy he has 
returned to Brazil. The oomplete emancipation 
of the slaves was effected last year A banquet 
to celebrate the event was held at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, Pans, at which Prince Pedro, 
grandson of the Emperor of Brazil, MM. Goblet, 
Ferry, and Jules Simon wcie piesent (July 
10th). An interesting paper— “ \n Exploration 
of the Rio Ddce and its Tributaries, Brazil”— 
was communicated to the Royal Geographical 
Society by Mr. W. J. Stearns, Jan. ’88. For 
Ministry see Diplomatic. 

Breach of Promise Actions '88. Special 
Damages. An action for breach of promise of 
marriage does not survive against the executors 
•f the promisor, unless special damage to the 
property, and not to the person, of the pro- 
misee is alleged; and such special damage 
must have been within the contemplation of 
both parties at the time when the promise was 
made. This principle was affirmed in Davies 
v. Scale (Queen’s Bench Division, July ’88). 

Breach of Promise of Marriage. See ed. 
*87, Consult Leake's “ Law of Contract.” 

Brewing Industry of the United King- 
dom* According to last returns respecting 
brewing, the number of lioented brewers -for -sale 
on the 30th September, ’87, was 12,944. One of 
these brewed 400,000 ana under 450,000 barrels 
of malt liquor, one 450,000 and under 500,000, 
one 500,000 ana under 550,000, two 600,000 and 


under 1 ,000,000, and one 1,000,000 and over. The 
amount of licence duty paid and beer dutyoharged 
to the last-named brewer was £453,615 *3®* 9^* 
From later returns issued by the Oonunisuoners 
of Inland Revenue the number of barrels of malt 
liquors charged with duty for the year ended 
81st March, ’88, was as follows viz. — 



Brewed by 
Brewers 
for Sale. 

Brewed 
by other 
Bi ewers. 

Total. 

England . . 

24,480,010 

88,850 

24,568,860 

Scotland . . 

1,392,233 

183 

1,392,416 

Ireland . . 

2,275,143 

27 

2,275,170 

Total . . 

28,147,386 

89,060 

28,236,446 
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The gross reoeipts from beer duty during this 
period was £8,874,510, whi e the repayments 
on beer exported amounted to £162,977, leaving a 
net receipt of £8,711,533, which exceeded that of 
the corresponding period of the previous year 
by £2x5,616 The quantity of ingredients used 
by licensed brewcrs-for-sale for the year end- 
ing Sept 30th, ’87, was, malt and corn, 52,319,027 
bushels, and the quantity of sugar (including 
the equivalent of syrups) was 1,465,939 cwt 
3 qrs 4 lbs The quantity of beer exported from 
the United Kingdom foi the year ended 31st 
March ’88 was 521,209 barrels. Compared with 
86-7 thete is a decrease of 6,605 ln the number of 
lioences issued which the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners think is due to a great extent to the 
operation ot the Custom and Inland Revenue Act 
01 ’86, which exempted persons occupying pre- 
mises of an annual value not exceeding £8. 
Several public brewers, m addition to carrying 
on the aerated water, engage in the wine and 
spirit trade. The extension of the latter busi- 
ness by bt ewers is advocated by the Country 
Brewers Gazette , and especially ny those who 
have “tied” publichouses to serve with malt 
liquors 

Bridge, John Frederick, Mus Doc., organist 
of Westminster Abbey was b at Oldbury 1844. 
Educated at the Cathedial School, Rochester. 
He subsequently became a pupil of the late 
Sir John Goss. In ’69 he was appointed 
organist of the Manchester Cathedral, and in 
’71 Piofessor of Harmony at Owens College. 
He has been connected with Westminster 
Abbey since ’75, and is also Professor of 
Harmony and Counterpoint at the Royal College 
of Music His “Hymn to the Creator” was 
produced at the Worcester Festival of ’84 ; “ Rook 
of Ages ” at the Birmingham Festival ’85 ; and 
“ Cailirho? ” at Birmingham Festival, ’88. 

Bridgetown. Capital of B&rbadoes (q.v.), pop. 
20,947 

Bridgewater Treatises See ed. ’87. 
Bright, Right Hon. John, M.P. for Central 
Birmingham, was born November 16th, 1811, 
near Rochdale. His father, Jacob Bright, was 
a cotton-spmner and manufacturer, at Green- 
bank, near Rochdale, and at a comparatively 
early age Mr. Bright became a partner m the 
firm The only education he received was 
derived from the usual sources available in a 
small provincial town. He never entered a 
public school, nor studied at a university, and 
has all his life regarded with disfavour what 
is known as a classical education. His first 
introduction to public or semi-public life was 
at local meetings, where he advocated temper- 
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ance and other social reforms. It was at such 
gatherings that he began to acquire that rare 
faculty of expression and that dearness of 
diction which led him many years after to be 
regarded as one of the most formidable debaters 
and one of the most impressive orators who 
ever spoke in Parliament. He took part in the 
reform agitation which preceded the great Act 
of 1832 : but it was not till he joined the Anti- 
Corn Law League, m 1839, that he became 
prominent as a public man and as a powerful 
platform speaker. His first candidature for 
Parliament, was in 1843, when he contested 
Durham against Loid Dungannon. The 
latter was successful, but subsequently was 
unseated on petition, and Mr Bright was 
elected in the following ycat, and repiesented 
Durham till 1857, when he was leturned lor 
Manchester. Dunng this period he constantly 
took pait inside and outside Parliament m the 
gieat discussions on Free Trade which then 
raged from one end of the country to the other. 
Financial and political reform, the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge, and every movement 
which had for its object the elevation and 
education of the people, engaged the earnest 
advocacy of the member for Manchester, the 
representation of which he had to contest m 
1852. He won the election, and two years after, 
when the Crimean wai bi okc out, he plunged 
into the thickest of the opposition to the policy 
of the Government, and denounced the war as 
a cruel and useless squandei ing of the blood and 
money ol the nation. His speeches on this sub- 

i ect arc pei haps the most eloquent and powerful 
le ever delivered. Their earnestness and con- 
sistency, their lofty moial tone, the simplicity 
and majesty of the language in which the orator 
denounced* the authors of the war, make them 
stand out as among the greatest speeches cvei 
delivered m the House of Commons. It was 
all in vain, however. He found little suppoit 
either in Parliament or the country. The war 
was popular, and tei minuted in the Treaty of 
Paris, and a display of fireworks and candle 
illuminations in the capitals of all the allied 
Powers. Just before the war ended Mr. Bright 
had an attack of severe illness, which com- 
pelled him for a time to withdraw from active 

E ublic life. He was on the Continent when 
,ord Palmerston was defeated m the China 
debate in 1857, and when the Premier appealed 
to the country Mr. Bright and Mr. Milner 
Gibson lost their seats by large majorities. In 
August of the same year he was elected for 
Birmingham, and has *been one ol the repre- 
sentatives of that town ever since. About this 
period he constantly advocated the extension 
of the suffrage, and it is perhaps to him more 
than to any other individual that the country is 
indebted for all the reforms m this direction 
since the days of Earl Grey. Mr. Bright 
visited Ireland m 1866, and was entertained at 
a banquet m Dublin. Two years later he was 
presented with the freedom of the city of Edin- 
burgh, and in the same year (1868) he was pre- 
vailed upon by Mr. Gladstone to accept office 
as President of tho Board of Trade, Once 
more illness interposed, and m 1870 he resigned, 
and for the next three years was practically 
invalided. When restored to health, he again 
entered the cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, with merely nominal duties, and 
held that post till the Government was driven 
from power in 1874. For the next six years he 
was m Opposition, though he took a less 


prominent part in the debates than before. 
When the Conservatives fell in 1880 Mr. Bright 
was again appointed Chancellor of the Duchy 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Government, but resigned 
on the eve of the bombardment of Alexandria — 
an act which, in his explanation to the House 
of Commons, he considered as a violation of 
the moral law, but which Mr. Gladstone, on the 
same occasion, justified as in harmony with 
that law. Mr. Bright, it may be said, is not 
what is called a “ peace-at-any-pnce ” man,' as 
many suppose ; but as a rule he has been found 
m opposition to wars waged by England. He 
was, 111 fact, in office dunng the Transvaal war. 
At the general election which followed the late 
Reform Act Mr. Bright was opposed at Birming- 
ham by Lord Randolph Churchill, who was 
defeated after a hard contest. The latest im- 
portant position taken up by Mr. Bright is 
ms opposition to Hr. Gladstone’s Home Buie 
scheme (see Home Rule), and his support of 
the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists who 
are opposed to it. In October *87 Mr. Bright 
shared with Mr. Gladstone the honour of being 
invited by the United States Government to 
the celebration of the Centenary of the Adop- 
tion of the American Constitution. Advancing 
years, however, prevented his accepting the 
invitation. On the question of Protection 
Mi. Bright has been true to Radical tradi- 
ditions, especially with reference to the reso- 
lution passed at the Oxford Conference of 
Conservative Associations in ’87, in favour of 
protection. Mr. Bright is an hon. D.C.L. of 
Oxford, and has served the office of Lord Rector 
to the University of Glasgow. His speeches 
have been collected and edited by Prof. Thorold 
Rogers, and make a valuable contribution to 
the political histoiy of the Victorian era. At 
the time of going to press Mr. Bright’s illness 
was causing much anxiety. 

Brisbane. Capital of Queensland ( q.v .), on 
river Brisbane, about 25 miles from its mouth, 
in M01 eton Bay ; pop. 50,000. 

Brisson, Henri, the President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies when the Ferry 
Ministry was overthrown (by 308 to 161 votes) 
on March 30th, 1885. On the assembling of the 
new Chamber, November 10th, a scene arose on 
the Tonquin question with respect to alleged 
military mismanagement ; and on the 14th M. 
Brisson’s statement did not appear to have any 
effect in allaying the excitement. At the con- 
clusion of the debate, December 26th, the 
Government only had a majority of 4 votes, 
and a crisis at once became apparent. On 
December 28th, M. Jules Grevy was re-elected 
President of the French Republic, and pn 
the same day M. Brisson announced that 
the diplomatic relations between Egypt and 
France were considered to be interrupted at 
Cairo. On the 29th M. de Freycmet was again 
requested to form a cabinet, and virtually the 
Brisson Government ceased to exist with 1885, 
after a short term of office extending over 
barely nine months. He was put in nomina- 
tion for the Presidency on the resignation of 
M. Grevy, but received practically no support. 

Bristol and ‘RngUah Channels Ship C anal. 
During ’88 some attention was called to a project 
of Mr. Owen, of London, for the union of the 
Bristol and English Channels by a ship eantl, run- 
ning from Stolford, near Bridgwater, which has 
the advantage of being opposite Cardiff, vi& 
Bridgwater, Taunton, and Exeter to Langstons 
Point, on the west side of Exmouth Bight, 
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where would be formed the southern harbour. Mr. Thiselton Dyer advocated the claims of 
This route is described as offering every systematic botany; Sir C. Wilson, in presiding 
facility for the work, the chief elevation, White over the Geographical Section, enlarged on the 
Ball Hill, which is 536 feet high, being turned impoitance of commercial geography; in the 
by following the course of the old Great Western Economic Section Lord Bramwell trenched on 
Canal. As much of the existing canals, or the domain of politics ; in the Heohanieal 
their remains, and the floating basin at Exetei, Seotion Mr. Preece discoursed on electrical 
with its 5} miles of canal to the Exe, are in- mechanics, and in the Anthropological Seotion 
tended to be acquired, and the deepest cutting Gen. Pitt-Rivers pleaded for the establishment 
of the whole scheme will not exceed 200 feet, of an anthropological museum so arranged as 
The canal will be on the level of the sca ? taking to illustrate the evolution of culture, and he 
its supply chiefly from that source, with sea- described the working of the Ancient Monu- 
locks only at each end. The dimensions will ments Act, which he adminsters. The next 
be: length, 62 miles; width at surface, 125 meeting, commencing on Sept, nth, ’89, will be 
feet; at bottom, 36 feet: and depth, 21 feet held at ftewcastle-on-Tyne under the presidency 
These are the figures of tne Grand Ship Canal of Prof. W. H. Flower. Offices, 22, Albemarle 
of Holland from Amstexdam to the fielder, Street, W. 

which admits loaded vessels of 1,000 to 1,500 British. Bechuanalaxid* A portion of 
tons, drawing 18 feet. A large and remunerative Bechu&naland (r/.v ) south of the Molopo river, 
trade is looked for— coal alone from South It has been annexed, and is distinct from the 
Wales and adjoining fields offering, it is Northein Beehuanaland Protectorate. The ex- 
thought, a large lcvenuc for a short cut to the tension of a rati way from Kimberley into it has 
English Channel, and thence to London, say been proposed Consult “Affairs of Bechuana- 
355 miles, thus competing with the North of land ” (Blue-book, Capetown, 1887), and Mac- 
England. The cost of the scheme is set down kenzie’b “Austral Africa.” For Governor, etc., 
at ,£3,080,000, and the estimated profits from see Diplomatic 

coal alone at about 12 per cent. British Columbia. A province of the 

British Association Founded at York in Dominion ot Canada which lies between the 
1881 , at the suggestion of Sir D. Bicwstcr, for Rocky Mountains and the North Pacific Ocean, 
the purpose of stimulating scientific inquiry and from the United States boundary to 6o° N. 
and for promoting the intercourse of scientific lat. Aiea 390,344 sq. miles ; pop. 80,000. Capital 
men. The Association meets annually for a Victoria, on south-east of Vancouver Island, 
session of one week, each yeai m a ciiffeicnt Chief town on mainland. New Westminster, on 
town, but never in London The only occasion Fraser liver. Vanoouver City is the terminus of 
on. which a meeting has been held out of the the Canadian Pacific Railway. Esquimault, m 
United Kingdom was in 1884, when the Asso- Vancouver, is an Imperial naval and military 
ciation visited Montreal. It was foimerly the station. Province mountainous. Agricultural 
practice to elect occasionally as the piesident landlimited. Muchforestand pasture. Products, 
a man of high social position, but since 1867 gold, coal, timber, furs, fish : cattle ranches 
this custom has been dropped, and the chair is and fruit farms. Climate of Vancouver quite 
now invariably occupied by a man of scientific English ; mainland a warmer summer and 
eminence. The Association issues an annual colder winter. Mineral resources vast, espe- 
volume, divided into two parts . the first contains cially coal and gold. Output of gold 36,602 oz. 
reports on the state of science, prepared by in 3885. Administered by a Lieut.-Governor 
committees specially appointed, and often and Executive Council, 4 members of which 
assisted by grarts of money for conducting re- belong to the elective Legislative Assembly, 
searches. This part also contains such papers The province has 3 seats m the Dominion 
as are ordered by the General Committee to be Senate, and 6 in the House of Commons, 
printed at length. The seoond pai t is devoted Land obtainable on easy and liberal terms, 
to addresses and abstracts of papers commum- Male sex largely outnumbers female. Till 1858 
cated to the several sections at the annual part of Hudson Bay Territory ; then gold dis- 
meeting. The Association is now divided into coveries brought settlers, and it became a 
eight Motions, distinguished byletteis as follow . colony. Vanoouver Island, 14,000 sq. miles, 
A, Mathematics and Physios ; B, Chemistry ; C, became a colony same year , with Queen Char- 
Geology; D, Biology; L, Geography: F, Eoono- lotte Island joined to British Columbia m 1866. 
mio Science and Statistics; G, Jtfeohanios : H, Since 1871 a province of Dominion. See Canada. 
Anthropology. Each section is governed by a Consult pamphlets obtainable at High Commis- 
president, vice-presidents, secietanes and sioner’s office, 9, Victoria Chambers, London, 
committee. (For list of the successive pre- S.W. For Ministry see Diplomatic. 
sidents of the whole Association see ed. ’87.) British Guiana (pron. Gwi-ah'-nah, or Ghe- 
The last meeting was held at Bath, in Sept. ’88, ah'-nah). A British colony in South America. 
President, Sir F, Bramwell, whose opening dis- On coast extends from Orinoco to Corentyn 
oourse dealt with engineering topics. The river, 300 miles, and inland 400 miles. Area 
•▼•ning lectures were by Prof. Ayrton on “ The variously computed from 76,000 to 109,000 sq. m. ; 
Electric Transmission of Force/’ and by Prof. pop. 277,038. Divided into three counties— 
Bonney on “The Foundation Stones of the Esaequibo, Demerara, and Berbioe (pron. Ber- 
Eartb's Crust.” Sir J Lubbock lectured to beessO. Capital, Georgetown (Demerara), pop. 
the artisans of Bath on “The Customs of 49,000, a picturesque, well-built city and port. 
Savage Races.” In the section for Mathematics provided with various excellent modern insti- 
and Physios, Prof. Fitzgerald delivered the tutions ; second town and port. New Amster- 
presidential address on electro- magnetic dam (Berbice), pop. 9,000. Rich alluvial low- 
action ; in the Ohemioal Seotion Dr. Tilden lying plains extend forty to seventy miles from 
dwelt on chemical education in this country : the coast, and are the seat of cultivation and 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins opened the Geologioal settlement. Beyond nse mountains, covered 
Sectio n with an address on tertiary and post- with forest, and scarcely explored. Sundry 
tertiary formations ; in the Biological Seotion fine rivers, the Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, 
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Corentyn, Cuyuni, Rupununi, Massaruni, 
Siparuni, etc., navigable for boats, but broken 
by cataracts. Flora and fauna very rich, 
jforests teem with beautiful flowers and rare 
plants, and possess immense resources in 
timbers, fibres, oils, and gums. Beasts, birds, 
reptiles, fish, and insects in great profusion. 
Climate fairly healthy for the tiopics. Staple 
article cultivated is sugar-cane. Cotton, coffee, 
indigo, ginger, have at tunes been grown; 
cocoanut, cacao, tobacco, occupy attention. 
Iron and gold exist. Gold mining is now at- 
tracting considerable attention. Resources 
great, but enterpnse deficient, except as 
regards the sugar industry. Government re- 
presentative ; constitution unique. Executive 
in hands of Governor ; legislation conducted by 
Court of Policy of ten members, five nominated 
by elected College of Seven Kiezcrs. To pass 
finance six elected representatives added, form- 
ing Combined Court. Civil law is modified 
Roman-Dutch ; criminal law is English 
Clergy of Churches of England and Scotland 
have charge of eighteen parishes. Garrison of 
small detachment of troops (West Indian), two 
companies volunteers, and a nominal militia 
For latest statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(table). Exports consist of sugar, rum, mo- 
lasses, timber, shingles, charcoal, and cocoa- 
nut. 134.874 tons of sugar shipped in 1887. 
Population includes West Indians, white, 
coloured, and black, some Portuguese, Chinese, 
and 60,000 Hindu coolies. The aboriginal 
Indians of various tribes number perhaps 
10,000. The three colonies of Essequibo, Deme- 
raxa, and Berbice were taken from the Dutch m 
1803, and united as one in 1831. During the 
year ’88 gold has been worked in considerable 
quantities in the N.W. part of the colony ; but 
tne boundary dispute with Venezuela retards 
the development of the industry. Placer work- 
ing only is now carried on ; but when the 
boundary is delimitated and diplomatic relations 
with Venezuela resumed, capital will flow to 
the colony, and quartz mining be commenced 
The amount of gold exported in ’87 was 11,906 oz. 
as against 6,518 oz. in ’86. On several of the 
sugar plantations works, of which nearly all are 
lit by electricity, new machinery has been 
introduced from England and Germany. The 
Sugar Bounties Convention has given heart to 
the planting interest, whose prospects have 
much improved during the year. A new town 
has been laid out by the Government at Bartica, 
the confluence of the Essequibo, Mazaruni, 
and Cuyuni rivers, and roads are being cut 
through the country into the gold-yielding 
districts. The new Governor, viscount Gor- 
manston, K C M.G., has been compelled to leave 
the colony owing to ill-health, and a successor 
has not at the time of writing been appointed. 
Gonsult Bates’ “ South America,” and “Her 
Majesty’s Colonies.” 

British Honduras. A colony m Central 
America, bounded by Yucatan on N., Guatemala 
W. and S., and Caribbean Sea E. Area 7,562 
sq. m., pop. 27,452. Capital and port Belize, pop. 
5,767. Coast low and swampy, with an almost 
continuous line of coral reefs and bays, within 
which is a protected line of shore navigation. 
Good pasture land on west. Much heavy 
forest, abounding in valuable timber. Soil 
fertile, suited for all tropical productions. 
Mahogany, logwood, dyewoods, caoutchouc, 
abound. Sugar-cane, coffee, cacao, cocoanut, 
tobacco, and fruits cultivated ; cochineal ; indigo, 


fustic, sarsaparilla, tortoiseshell, exported. 
The staples ot the trade are cochineal and 
mahogany. British settlements for the cutting 
and shipping of mahogany were established in 
1638, ana the right to the territory has been 
maintained by Great Britain chiefly on account 
of the importance of this branch of industry. 
Fauna extensive. Gold and other minerals 
exist. Climate hot and damp, but there.are few 
epidemics, while earthquakes and hurricanes 
are unknown. Government administered as in a 
Crown colony, presided over by a Governor 
since 1884. Education mostly denominational. 
There is a police, but no local defences. In- 
dustries are wood-cutting, sugar, coffee, and 
other planting. Great demand for imported 
labour. Experience has shown that Europeans 
can work and prosper heie. For statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (table). Crown lands sold 
at 4s. per acre, leased at 5 a. per acre. White 
immigrants are desired. Bulk of population 
Negro Creoles. After much strife between 
England and Spam, the colony became finally 
British in 1798, bv conquest and treaty. It was 
a dependency of Jamaica till 1861, from then till 
1884 under a Lieut. -Governor subordinate to the 
Governor of Jamaica. Consult Bates’ “Central 
and South America,” and “ Her Majesty’s 
Colonies.” 

British Empire, Colonies, Dependencies, 
and Protectorates. We furnish a table 
of the British empire throughout the world, 
showing the geographical distribution of the 
various parts of it, their respective capitals, 
area, population, public revenues and expen- 
diture, imports ana exports, the dates at which 
they were acquired^ and their political status 
and government. The dependencies are clas- 
sified thus — (a) Colonies possessing a full 
constitution, with responsible government; (b) 
ooloiues in which the legislature is partly 
elective and partly controlled by the governor, 
styled representative government ; (c) Crown 
oolonies, which are ruled directly by the 
Imperial government, through their respective 
governors and local officials ; ( d ) dependencies 
subordinate to the government of others, pro- 
vinces and parts of colonies, administered by 
functionaries appointed by the governments 
on which they are dependent ; (?) protectorates, 
internally independent, but more or less sub- 
ject to British control, by treaty and otherwise ; 
(/) places nominally belonging to Great Britain, 
but either unoccupied or not under authority. 
Territories occupied by troops, but not de- 
clared to be actually British possessions ( e.jg ., 
Egypt, Suakim), have not been included in this 
table. During '88 the following protectorates 
have been proclaimed : Christmas Island (q.v.) 
and Rarotonga ; also a virtual protectorate 
over Bntish North Borneo (q.v.), Brunei, and 
Sarawak. Details of the various dependencies 
will be found under their respective headings 
elsewhere. The total figures of the entire empire, 
at home and abroad, may be approximately 
reckoned as area, 9,217,798 sq. miles ; pop. 
325,625,000; revenue, £212,278,000; public 
debt, £1,157,000,000; imports and exports, 
£1,035,000,000. The figures given in the Table 
are the latest received in England. Population 
is, generally speaking, that of the census of 
1881, except m the responsibly governed 
colonies and some others, where it is the 
estimate up to June x888. Financial figures 
are generally those for 1887-8, the year ending 
in June, in most cases. (See following pages.) 
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Table of the British Empire 


Name and Date of Acquisition. 

Capital. 

Area , 

Square Miles. 

Population . 

In The North Sea . . 

The United Kingdom of Great 



37 , 850,000 


Britain and Ireland .... 

London . . 

121,115 


( b ) Isle of Man, or Mona (1765) • 

Castletown . 

220 

54,089 


(b) Jersey 1. (1066) 

St. Hellers 

45 

52,445 > 


(b) Guernsey, etc. Is. (10 66) . . 

St. Pierre 

3 i 

35,257 f 


(t) Heligoland I. (1807) .... 

“Oberland” . 

1 

2,001 

In The Mediterranean. 

(1 c ) Gibraltar (1704) 

Gibraltar . . 

if 

23,991 


(b Maltese Is (1800) 

Valetta . . . 

117 

160,679 


(/>) Cyprus I. (1878) 

Nikosia . . . 

3,584 

186,173 

In The Gulf of Aden . 

(d) Aden (1839) 

Aden .... 

70 

35,165 


(d) Perim I. (1855) .... 


7 

150 


(d) Kuria-Muria Is. (1854) . 

id) North Somali Coast (1885) 

Berbera . . . 

21 

34 


id) Socotra I. (1886) .... 

Tamarida . . 

3,000 

4,000 

In The Indian Ocean . 

(0 Mauritius I. (1810) .... 

Port Louis . . 

708 

368,145 


(d) Rodriguez I. (1S10) . . . 




id) Seychelles & Annrante Is. 

(. 

350 



(1810). ... ... 

Port Victoria f 

10,000 


(d) Chagos and Oil Is. (1810). 

Diego Garcia ) 




(b) Ceylon (1795) 

Colombo . . 

25,364 

2,763,984 


(e) Maidive Is. . . . . . 



In Alia 

(c) Empire of India. (F11 st Settle- 





rnent, 1611 , Empire, 1877) • 

Calcutta (total) 

1 , 378,044 

268 , 137,000 

66,691,456 


/Bengal 

Calcutta . . 

156,564 


I Noi tli-West and Oude 

Allahabad. Luck- 

106, 1 n 

44,107,869 


VS I Punjab 

Lahore [now 

106,632 

18,850,437 

9,838,791 


co "5 I Centi al 

Nagpore . . 

84,445 


Sk; I British Burtnah . . . 

(<0 Upper Burmah. 

| 2 (1886) 

Rangoon . . 

87,220 

3,736,771 


Mandalay . . 

190,500 

3,500,000 


n* c 1 Assam 

Ganhati . . . 

46,341 

4,881,426 


1 Madias 

Madias . . . 

139,900 

30,868,504 


1 Bombay 

Bombay . . . 

124,122 

16,489,274 


\ (0 Berai .... 

Ellichpore . . 

80,000 

2,672,673 


(d & e) Native States (800 large 



and small) 


587,138 

60,382,466 


(<i) Andaman and Nicobai Is. 

Port Blair . . 

880 

14,628 


(t) Straits Settlements .... 

Singapore . . 

1,472 

423,384 


H ((d) Singapore (1819) . . 

Singapore . . 

206 

155,000 \ 


S ) id) Penang (1786) . . . 

5 1 (a) Province Wellesley, etc. 
^ [ (d) Malacca (179s) • • • • 

Geoi getown . 

107 

} 190,597 )- 


Georgetown . 

500 


Malacca . . . 

659 

93 , 579 ) 


< 5 ) (e) Perak (1875) 

Perak . . . 

7,949 

118,000 


(e) Selangor (1873) .... 

KwalaZurnpor 

3,ooo 

46,568 


(c) Sungei Ujong (1873) . . 

Sungei Ujong 

660 

14,000 


(d) Cocos and Keeling Is. 
(1885) 


9 

400 

In Aeiatio Arohipelago. 

(c) Labuan I. (1847) 

Victoria Harb. 

31 

5 » 8§3 


(e) North Borneo (1877) . . . 

(1 r ) Hong-Kong I., with Kowloon 

Sandakan . . 

30,000 

150,000 


ana Lema Is. (1841) . . . 

Victoria. . . 

32 

180,000 

In Auetralaaia . . . 

(a) New South Wales (1788) . . 

Svdney . . . 
Melbourne 

310,700 

1,042,919 


(a) Victoria (1851) 

87,884 

1,036,110 


(a) South Australia (1836) . . . 

Adelaide . . 


319.516 
m above) 


(d) Northern Territory (1864) 

Palmerston . 


(a) Queensland (1859) .... 

(b) Western Australia (1829) . . 

Brisbane . . 
Perth . . . 

668,497 

1,060,000 

354,774 

43,488 


(a) Tasmania (1825) 

(c) New Guinea (part) and Isles 

Hobart . . . 

26,215 

r 37,ai 1 


(1885), • • 

Moresby . . 

88,457 

*37,500 


(d) Norfolk I. (1841) .... 

Sydney Bay . 

*9 

300 


(d) Lord Howe I., etc. (1856). 

> 5 

20 


• From and to the 
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and its Dependencies. 


Public 
Revenue . 

Public 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Public 

Debt. 

( Government. 

£ 

91,052,948 

£ 1 £ 
89,994,672 349,863,472 

£ 

268,667,017 

736,2^,688 

Constitutional Monarchy. 

53»482 

8,820 

49,747 

8,475 

677,025* 

• • 

911,570* 

220,100 

nil. 

Lt.-Governor. Tynwald. 

J Lt.-Governor. Court. States. 

1 Lt.-Governor. Court. States. 
Governor. Executive Council. 

52,123 

219,185 

187,044 

50,389 

233,825 

110,679 

680,944* 

10,265,652 

355,795 

30,805* 

9,536,053 

3 * 2,797 

nil. 

79,168 

92fiad{peran.) 

Military Governor. 

Governor. Councils. 

High. Comr. House of Legislature. 

83,300 

133,300 

!. 

2,015,000 

1 , 444,900 

nil. 

Resident. (Sub. Govt. Bombay.) 
Officer. (Sub. Aden.) 

(Sub. Aden ) Telegraph Station 
Military Officer. (Sub. Aden.) 
Resident. (Sub. Aden.) 

73 <>» 9 2 3 

839,105 

2,278,872 

3 , 469,540 

756,750 

Governor. Councils. 


( Included in above.) 



Commissioners. (Sub.Mauritius. 

1,064,134 

1,075,266 

3,983,043 

3,168,160 

2,244,967 

Magistrate. (Maui itius). 
Governor. Ex. and Leg Councils. 
Sub. Ceylon (Native Govt.). 

77,337,134 

17 , 993,594 

9,004,728 

5.672,552 

1,645,948 

2,643,660 

77,168,707 

9,3*5.786 

4,274,331 

3 , 959,535 

1,109,928 

1,562,143 

61,777,351 

88,470,117 

•'1 

j 

185,671,156 

Vioeroy, Counoil. Departments. 
Lt.-Governor. Councils. 
Lt.-Governor 

1 A -Governor. 

Chief Commissioner. 

Chief Commissioner. 

921,279 

10,006,970 

12,373,880 

658,060 

8,627,248 

8,880,430 


.. ) 


Chief Commissioner. 

Governor. Councils. 

Governor. Councils 

Resident. (Sub. Hyderabad.) 

1,386,748 

1,292,126 

24,308,803 

20,824,454 

48,500 

Native Princes. Various systems. 

Sub. to Gen. Gov. Penal Station. 
Governor. Councils. 


( Included in above.) 



Resident Councillors. 

337,354 

113,282 

14,042 ; .... 

... 



British Resident. Native Rajah. 
British Resident. Native Ra^ah. 
British Resident. Native Rajah. 






Magistrate. (Sub. Strts. Sts.) 

4,167 

29,794 

4,201 

38,624 

77,239 

169,823 

86,989 

104,944 

ml 

nil 

Governor. Council. 

Governor. Council. (Bnt. N.B. Co.) 

285,497 

404,600 

2,259,966* 

1,556,062* 

200,000 

Governor. Councils. 

8,582,809 

6 , 481,021 

3 , 354,743 

3 , * 77,518 

377,903 

568,924 

9 , 576,942 

6 , 513,540 

2,245,931 

3,368,883 

456,897 

584,756 

18,806,236 

*8,530,575 

5 , 458 , 797 # 

5,821,611 

832,213 

*,756,567 

18,496,917 

n, 795 , 32 i 

6,506,326 

6 , 453,945 

604,656 

*, 33*, 540 

40 , 995,349 

30,114,203 

* 9 , 397 , 7 oo 

23,320,850 

1,280,700 

4,026,720 

Governor. Parliament. 

Governor. Parliament. 

Governor. Parliament. 

Resident. (Part of S. Australia.) 
Governor. Parliament. 

Governor. Councils. 

Governor. Parliament. 

.... 



•• 


Commissioner. 

Magistrate. (N. S. Wales Govt.) 
No authority. 


United Kingdom only. 
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Table of the British Empire. 


Name and Date of Acquisition. 


Capital. 


Area. 1 
Square Miles .\ 


Population . 


In The Paoiho Ocean , 


In Axnerioa . . . 


In The North Atlantio, 


In The South Atlantio. 


In Afxiea . . 


(a) New Zealand (1840) .... 
(d) Chatham Is., etc <1840) . 
(a) Kermadec Is. (1840) . . 

(1 c ) Fiji Isles (1874) 

(d) Rotumah Is. (1881) . . . 
(e) Tonga Isles (1881) .... 

(a) The Dominion of Canada (1763) 

Ontario (1763) 

Quebec (1763) * 

ova Scotia andCapeBrctonl. 

(1714) 

New Brunswick (1761) . . 
Prince Edward I. (1798) . . 

Manitoba (1870) . . . . 

North-West Territones(i87o) 
British Columbia and Van- 
couver I. (1859) 

(a) Newfoundland (1713) • . . 

(d) Labrador 

(b) British Guiana (1814) . . . 

( c ) British Honduras (1786) . . 

( b ) Bermuda Is. (1609) .... 

(b) Bahama Is. (1783) 

lb) Leeward Is. (Fed. 1871) . . . 

/'Antigua (1632) 

(d) Barbuda 

Montserrat (1632) 

St. Kitts (1632) 

(d) Anguilla (1632). . . 

Nevis (1632) 

Dominica (1763) 

.Virgin Is (1666) 

(b) Windward Is. (Fed. 1871) . . 

( Grenada and Grenadine Is. 

(1763) 

Tobago (1763) 

St. Lucia (1803) 

St. Vincent (1763) .... 

(c) Jamaica I. (1655) 

(d) Turks and Caicos 15.(1783) 

(b) Barbados (1625) 

(c) Trinidad (1797). ..... 


(c) Ascension I. (1815) . . . . 

( c ) St. Helena (1673) 

(/) Tristan D’Acunha (1815). 
(f) T rinidade Is. (2815). . . 
(c) Falkland Is. (1771) • . . . 
(d) South Georgia (1833) • • 


(a) Cape Colony (1815) . 
(d) Transkeian Ter 


(Act 1885) 

(<?) Basutoland (1883) . . 
(f & e) Bechuanaland (1885) 
Id) Walfisch Bay (1878) . 

(b) Natal (1837). . . . . . 

(*) Zululand (1885) .... 

(c) West African Settlements 
f Sierra Leone, etc. (1787) 

1 Gambia (1588) .... 

(c) Gold Coast Colony (i66t) . 
Lagos, etc. (1861). . . . 
Niger Districts (1884) • . 


'erntones 


$ 


Wellington 


Suva . . . 

Tongatabu . 

Ottawa . . 

Toronto. . 
Quebec . . 

Halifax . . 
Fredericton 
Charlottetown 
Winnipeg . 
Regina . . 

Victoria. . 

St. John’s . 
Hopedale . 
Georgetown 
Belize . . 

Hamilton . 
Nassau . . 

St. John . . 

St. John . , 

Plymouth . 
Basseterre . 

Charlestown 
Roseau . . 
Road town . 

St. George . 

St. George . 
Scarbro’ 
Castries 
Kingstown 
Kingston . 
Grand Turk 
Bridgetown 
Port of Spam 

Georgetown 
Jamestown - 
NewEdmburgh| 

Stanley . . 
Capetown . 


Pietermaritzberg 

Etchowe 
Freetown 
Freetown 
Bathurst 
Accra 
Lagos . 


104,403 

377 

100 

7,740 

310 

38s 

3 , 406,452 

144,600 

193,355 

2i,73i 

27,322 

2,133 

73,720 

2,553,337 

390,344 

40,200 

109.000 
7,562 

4i 

5,794 

722 

108 

75 

47 

68 

35 

50 

275 

64 

635 

138 

114 

243 

140 

4 ,i 93 

223 

166 

1,754 

35 
47 
18 
, 9 

6,500 
1,570 

213,636 

14,230 

10,293 

185.000 
450 

24,000 


3,000 

69 

16,650 

1,071 


645,330 

1.000 

123.000 
2,409 

23.000 

5 . 600.000 
1,923,228 
1,359,027 

440,572 

321,233 

108,891 

130.000 
56,446 

80.000 
193,124 

4.000 
277,038 

37,452 

15,347 

43,52i 

119,546 

34,321 

643 

10,083 

41.001 

2,773 1 
11,704 1 
28,211 

5,287 

148,736 

48,346 

18,051 

41 , 79 ! 

40,548 

580,804 

4,778 

171,860 

153,128 

140 

5,059 

100 

15 

1,843 

ml. 

1.250.000 

260.000 
128,176 

478.000 

477,100 


14,188 

1,406,450 

75,370 
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and Its Dependencies. 


9 

2 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Public 

Debt. 

£ 

3,859,°°° 

£ 

4,241,000 

£ 

6,700,000 

£ 

6, 700,000 

£ 

37,536,000 

64,916 

73,^50 

256,149 

213,003 

255,389 

.. .. 


72,000 

74,000 


7,160,998 

'l 

7,181,632 

26,578,443 

17,302,670 

45,462,782 



; 

120,276 

157,967 

709,570 

695,654 

231,400 

463,870 

56,028 

489,214 

58,859 

1,603,175 

219,544 

2,190,592 

269,941 

632,495 

11,150 

27,401 

48,419 

111,762 

44,032 

28,731 

46,607 

109,278 

44,615 

264,920 

189,456 

402,586 

145,228 

88,921 

125,464 

452,693 

152,037 

6,600 

83,126 

46,400 

21,000 

5,803 

43,328 

5,718 

40,180 

27,844 

179,584 

24,216 

223,821 

12,000 

included 

with St. 

Kitts 



16,854 

i ,745 

125,351 

16,677 

2,088 

125,631 

46,892 

3,038 

368,287 

48,105 

4 , 5*4 

441,833 

13,400 

74,095 

46,743 

9,386 

39,823 

29,399 

495,01,2 

9,757 

163,489 

456,167 

44,804 

6,994 

44,”3 

29,720 

493,871 

7,076 

154,610 

424,594 

143,185 

23,117 

122,283 

79,702 

1,322,336 

27,858 

983,187 

1,918,670 

217,949 

32,907 

105,207 

85,770 

1,509,010 

30,853 

1,063,397 

1,870,612 

23,975 

800 

33,600 

15,720 

i, 49 i ,993 

30,100 

562,440 

Ji ,°43 

**,369 

2,232 

46,856 

3,000 

13,853 

4,250 

»,33° 

9,128 

66,785 

107,995 

nil. 

3.158,831 

3,194,766 

3,799,261 

7 , 125,356 

22,461,293 

*5.550 

36,4x0 

:::: 

•• • 


9*4,840 

785,093 

6,037 

2,263,920 

i><> 56,959 

4,635,126 

0*»935 

I4,»33 

132,350 

53,507 

63,483 

»3.353 

139.443 

55,383 

248,150 

69,508 

363,715 

357,831 

325)353 

79 , 5 i 6 

372,446 

538,980 

58,000 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 


Government . 


Governor. Parliament. 

Governor. Officials. 

Magistrate. (Sub. Fiji.) 

Brit. Resident. Native Monarchy. 
Governor-General. Parliament. 
r Lt.-Governor. Legis. Assembly. 
Lt.-Governor. 2 Houses of Legis. 

Lt.-Governor. 2 Houses of Legis. 

J Lt.-Governor. 2 Houses of Legis. 

] Lt.-Governor. 2 Houses of Legis. 
Lt.-Governor. Assembly. 
Lt.-Governor. Council. 

'Lt.-Governor. Assembly. 
Governor. Parliament. 

Sub. Newfoundland. 

Governor. Court of Policy. Corn- 
Governor. Councils, [bined Court. 
Governor. Council. Assembly. 
Governor. Council. Assembly. 
Governor. Council. Assembly. 
President and Island Secretary. 
Magistrate. (Sub. Antigua.) 
President. 

President. 

j Res. Magistrate. (Sub. St. Kitts.) 
\ President. 

President. 

President 

Govemor-in-Chief. Counoil. Assembly. 

Colonial Secretary. 
Administrator. 

Administrator. 

Lt.-Governor. 

Governor. Councils. 

Comr. and Board. (Sub. Jamaica.) 
Governor. Council. Assembly. 
Governor. Councils. 

Naval Governor. (Admiralty.) 
Governor. 

No recognised authority. 

No authority. 

Governor. Councils. 

(Sub. Falkland s.) 

Governor. Parliament. 

Magistrates. (Cape Govt.) 
Resident. (Sub. Crown.) 
Administrator. (Sub. Crown). 
Resident. (Cape Govt.) 
Governor. Council. Legis. Assem. 
Residents. 

Governor. Councils. 

(Govt. Settlements.) 
Administrator. Councils. 
Governor. Councils. 

Administrator. Legis. Assem. 
Consul. Protectorate. 
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British Dairy Fanners’ Association. See 

Dairy Farming. 

British East African Association. A com- 
pany recently constituted by Royal Qharter to 
exploit certain territories on the Suahili coast 
of Africa. By the treaty concluded in ’86 between 
Great Britain, Germany, and Zanzibar, the 
former's “sphere of interest ” was declared to 
extend from the Tana river north and east to 
Somaliland. Mombasa is now virtually a British 
port, and the centre of this territory. Late in 
*87 the Syud of Zanzibar ceded to the Association 
all his rights over the coast from Port Wanga 
to the German port of Vitu. 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

Founded 1830, its first president being Thomas 
Clarkson. The objeots of the Society, which 
carries on the work of previous Anti-Slavery 
Societies, the need for which had ended in the 
emancipation of slaves in British colonies, are 
“The universal extinction of slavery and the 
slave trade ; and the protection of the rights 
and interests of the enfranchised population in 
the British possessions, and of all persons 
captured as slaves.” There is a large number 
of distinguished corresponding members in 
various parts of the world, who supply the 
Society with information. A great proportion 
of the work of the Society is earned on gra- 
tuitously. Journal, The Antt~Slavcrv Report* r, 
Seo., Chas. H. Allen, Office, 55, New Broad 
Street, E.C. 

British Medical Association. See Medical 

Progress. 

British Museum. The establishment of the 
Museum dates from the acquisition 111 1753 of 
the Sloane collections, which wci e bequeathed 
by Sir Hans Sloane to the nation on condition 
of a payment of ,620,000 The Museum and 
Library were established in Montague House, 
and opened m 1759 Since that time many 
valuable libraries and collections have been 
acquired by gift or purchase, and the accumula- 
tions have so outgiown the space in Gicat 
Russell Street that it has been necessary 
to remove the natural history collections to 
a handsome and extensive building elected for 
their reception at South Kensington, which w as 
opened in April 1881. The departments still 
remaining m Bloomsbury include, in addition 
to the department of printed books and maps 
and that of manuscripts, those of prints and 
drawings, Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, 
Greek and Roman antiquities, British and 
mediaeval antiquities, and cthnogiaphy and 
coins and medals. The Library contains not 
only the finest and most extensive collection of 
English literature in the world, but also the best 
library in each European language existing out of 
the country in which that language is spoken, 
as well as extensive collections of Hebrew and 
Oriental books. The department of MSS. is 
worthy of the collection of books, and in par- 
ticular contains the most valuable materials 
for our national history. The number of printed 
books is about a,ooo,ooo and of MSS. over 
50,000, besides as many charters. The annual 
accessions, from all sources, about 45,000 vol- 
umes, under the Copyright Acts alone are 
about to, 000 volumes. In consequence of the 
inconvenient extent to which the manuscript 
catalogue of the printed books had attained, 
(altogether nearly 3,000 large folios), it is 
now being put into print as rapidly as the 
funds will permit. It is hoped that the new 
printed catalogue will be complete in about 600 


volumes by the year 1900. In 1883 a new wing 
was added to the building, from funds be- 
queathed by the late Mr. William White ; and 
part of the space thus gained has been devoted 
to separate accommodation for newspapers and 
parliamentary papers. During ’88 a fine collec- 
tion of English and foreign pottery, porcelain 
and glass, as well as a display of Japanese and 
Chinese paintings, have been open to the public. 
"I he number of visitors to the exhibition gal- 
leries at Bloomsbury in 1886 was 504,893, ana to 
the natural history collections at South Ken- 
sington 382,742 The number of readers m the 
libiary dui mg that year was 176,803, or an 
average of about 580 per diem. Number of 
books supplied to them, 1,247,888. In ’87 the 
number of readers had risen to 182,778 or an 
average of 604 per diem, and the number of 
books supplied to them to 1,852,725. Admission 
to the exhibition galleries is freely open to the 
public. A reader's ticket is granted to persons 
over twenty-one years of age on producing a 
recommendation from a householder. 

British North Borneo. A territory in the 
north of the island of Borneo recently ceded to 
a British company. Area estimated at 30,000 
sq m , pop. 150,000 Capital Sandakan, other- 
wise Elopura, other ports Kudat and Gaya. 
The seaboard extends some 500 to 600 miles, 
with numerous good harbours and large navi- 
gable livers The coast regions comprise 
extensive plains of fertile soil, where not 
cultivated covered with foiest and jungle. 
Interior mountainous, — peak of Kma-balu 
using to 13,680 feet. Mineial resources said 
to be immense. (See Borneo.) The country 
was originally ceded in 1877-8 to a private 
company of Englishmen by the sultans of 
Brunei and Sulu Efforts were then made to 
obtain a loyal charter, and, in spite of much 
opposition fiom the Goveinments of Spain and 
the Netherlands, this w'as granted by her 
Majesty in 1881. In Oct. ’88 an announcement 
was made of the establishment of a virtual 
protectorate over B. N. B., Brunei, and Sara- 
wak By this anangement British influence 
is now supreme over the whole of the N.-W. 
and N. coast of Borneo. The total area of this 
united protectorate will probably be about 
70,000 square miles Administration is in the 
hands of a Governor, who is assisted by a 
Council, and by Residents appointed to preside 
over provinces and districts; the machinery 
being similar to that in Crown colonies For 
latest statistics see British Empire, etc. (table). 
The land round Sandakan has been largely 
taken up by capitalists, and future prosperity 
seems assured. The people are mild and 
peaceable Malays and Dyaks form the bulk, 
with a sprinkling of Chinese and Arabs. Consult 
Hatton’s “North Borneo,” Penny’s “Ten Years 
in Melanesia.” 

British Sound. See Diego Suarez Bay. 
Broad Church. See Church of England. 
Brock, Thomas, A.R.A., b. X847. Educated 
at the Government School of Design at 
Worcester. Studied at the Royal Academy. 
Becoming a pupil of the late Mr. J. H. Foley, 
the sculptor, he completed that artist’s un- 
finished works, including the O'Connell monu- 
ment in Dublin. Among Mr. Brock’s works are 
“Salmacis,” “Hercules strangling Antaeus, ” 
statuettes of Pans and CEnone, and a large 
equestrian group, “A Moment of Peril,” pur- 
chased for the nation by the Royal Academy. 
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His portrait statues are well known. Elected Romances,” “ Luna,” and “ A Soul’s Tragedy ” 
A.R.A. (1883). (’41-46). Between ’46 and ’68 Mr Browning 

Brokers (London) Relief Act, *84. Sec published many of his greatest works : “Men 

ed.’88. and Women,” “Christmas Eve and Easter 

Brook Farm. See Co-operative (Apart- Day,” “ Dramatis Personae,” and many shorter 
ment) Homes, ed. *88. poems In ’68-69 appeared the “Ring and 

Brooke, Rev. A. Stopford, M A , was b. the Book.” His best known poems are 

1833. Educated at Trm. Coll., Dublin, where “ Balaustion’s Adventure” (’71),“ Fifine at the 
he graduated (1856), winning the Downe Prize Fair” (’72), “ Red-cotton Nightcap Country ” 
ana Vice-Chancellor’s medal for English verse (73), “Inn Album” (’75), “ Pacchiarotto ” 
Minister of Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury (1876), (’76), “La Saisiaz” (’78), “Dramatic Idylls” 

where he now officiates. Chaplain to the Queen (’79-80), “Jocoseria ” (’83), “ Dramatic Poems ” 
(1872). In 1880 Mr. Brooke seceded from the (’84), “ Ferishtah’s Fancies” (’85), “Parley- 
Church of England m consequence of his ings with certain People of Importance in their 
not holding the orthodox views on miracles Day” (’87). A complete list of Browning’s 
Is the author of several works, among which works has been issued by the Browning Sooiety. 
are “ Life and Letters of the late F W Robeit- Mr Browning married (’46) the poetess, 
son,” “ Primer of English Literature,” an able Elizabeth Barrett (d ’61). He has recently 
review of which is to be found in Mr Matthew taken up his residence at Naples. 

Arnold’s “ Miscellaneous Essays,” “ The Early Browning Society, The Instituted (1881) 
Life of Jesus," several volumes of sermons, and for the study of the works of the poet. Among 
a volume of poems issued ’88 its vioe-presidents aie Sir F. Leighton and Mr. 

Brotherhood, The Pre-Raphaelite. See Henry living Ot Browning’s plays, “Colombe’s 
Pre-Raphaelite. Bnthclav,” “The Blot on the Scutcheon,” and 

Broughton, Rhoda, a native of North Wales, “ Stiafiord,” have been performed. The society 
has achieved notice as a clever novelist. Hei issues to its members the best papers read at 
first work, “Cometh up as a Flower,” which its meetings, with abstracts of the discussions 
was published about twenty years ago, at once thereon It has also issued free to its members, 
made her name, and was closely followed by the vanous books published as handbooks 
“ Not Wisely but too Well,” “Red as a Rose to Hi owning’s works The meetings of the 
is She”; and these, with her latest novel Society are held at University College, Gower 
“ Doctor Cupid ” (1887), aie generally considered Street Hon Sec., Walter B. Slater, 39, Wol- 
to be the best of the rune or ten volumes she seley Road, Crouch End, London, N. 
has published Bruce, Edgar, actor, made his first ap- 

Brown, Ford Madox, painter, b. 1821. Edu- pearance on the Liverpool stage (1868). He is 
cated on the Continent Exhibited (*48) his well known as an exponent of modern comedy, 
“Wickliff Reading his Fianslatioii of the having taken leading parts in many of the 
Scuptures,” at the Flee Exhibition, near Hyde entet taming pieces that have been put on the 
Park ; his “ King Leai ” (’49) At the Royal London stage for the past dozen years. Mr. 
Academy (’51) tie pioduccd his thud laige Bruce is now proprietor of the Prinoe of Wales’s 
picture, representing “Chaucei at the Couit Theatre. In 1881 he theic produced Mr. Bur- 
of Edward III.,” and (’82) “CI11 1st washing nand’s aesthetic comedy “The Colonel,” which 
Peter’s Feet.” Opened an exhibition in Picca- had a long and successful run. Having at the 
dilly (’61), his picture “Work” being con- same time organised a provincial company, he 
sidered his chief work at that time. His went on tour with it and took the title role 
subsequent pioductions include “ The Coat of himself. While in Scotland, it is worthy of 
Many Colours,” “ Coidelia’s Portion,” “ Eh|ah mention, Mr. Bruce had the laie honour of 
and the Widow’s Son.” “Romeo and Juliet,” pel forming “ The Colonel ” before the Queen, 
“ The Entombment,” “Don Juan, ’’and “ Jacopo at Abergeldie Castle. At Mi. B ’s theatre a 
Foscan,” as well as a painting lepresenting unique triumph has been achieved by the suc- 
Cromwcll dictating the famous protest to the cess of the comic opera, “Dorothy,” which has 
Duke of Savoy. Mr. Madox-Brown has recently had one of the longest runs upon record, 
been engaged m illustrating the history of Brugsch, Heinrich. Karl, Ph D., a dis- 
Manchester in the Town Hall of that city. tmguished Orientalist, b. at Berlin 1827. 

Browning, Robert, poet and “waiter of Willie yet a student at the Gymnasium, he 
plays,” was b. at Camberwell 1812. Educated distinguished himself by his researches in 
at Unrv. Coll. London, M A., Hon. Fellow of Egyptology, and with the assistance of King 
Balliol, Oxford, LL.D Cambridge (’75)* D C.L. bredenck William IV. was enabled to prose- 
Oxford (’82), LL.D Edinburgh (’8<) His cute his studies in that subject m thepnnci- 
first poem, “Pauline” (’33), w’as written at the pal European museums He first visited 
age of twenty, and attracted the attention of Egypt in ’53, and on his return was appointed 
Rossetti, who was much struck by its many keeper of the Egyptian museum m Berlin, On 
beauties and originality In ’34 Browning the death of Baron Minutoli, whom he had 
visited St. Petersburg, and spent many months accompanied to Persia, he was appointed 
in Italy, studying Italian art and life. In ’35 Prussian Ambassador to that country. He was 
“Paracelsus” appeared; and Macready having subsequently appointed Professor of Oriental 
accidentally suggested the writing of a play, Languages in the Umv. of Gottingen, and in 
Strafford was written, and produced at ’60 succeeded the French archaeologist, M. 
Covent Garden in ’37, Macready and Helen Manette, as keeper of the collection of Egyptian 
Faucit njaying the chief parts This was fol- antiquities at Boulak. He returned from 
lowed (40) by Sordello, together with the Egypt in ’81 with the titles of Bey and Pasha, 
series called “Bells and Pomegranates,” in- and communicated the results of his researches 
eluding “Pippa Passes,” “King Victor and in a course of lectures delivered at the Univ. 
King Charles,” “Dramatic Lyrics,” “The of Berlin. Dr. B. is a voluminous writer on 
Return of the Druses,” “The Blot on the Egyptian antiquities, and has compiled a 
’Scutcheon,” “ Colombe’s Birthday,” “ Dramatic “ Demotic Grammar ” and a “Demotic and Hiero- 
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glyphio Dictionary.” His well-known “ History 
of Egypt under the Pharaohs, ” derived entirely 
from tne monuments, has been translated into 
English. • 

Brunei. Otherwise known as “ Borneo 
Proper,” is an independent state m the 
north of Borneo (q.v .). Area about 25,000 
sq. m. Capital Brunei. It is ruled by a 
sultan, who, however, is not vested with 
despotic authority, certain officers of his 
court having similar powers to those of 
a constitutional ministry. It was formerly the 
seat of great opulence and splendour; but 
early spoliations and intrigues of Portuguese 
andlDutch caused relapse into decadence. Of 
late years the influence of the Brookes and 
other Englishmen has caused a marked im- 
provement. But much remains to be done to 
develop a country rich in resources. 

Brunleea, Sir James, senior, b. 1816, at 
Kelso, who was the engineer of the Kersey 
Tunnel Bailway (q v ), received the honour of 
knighthood (May 7th, 1886). In the course 
of a long and varied experience at home an'd 
abroad. Sir James built the Ban Paulo Rail- 
way. He is a past president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, a member of the French 
Society of Civil Engineeis, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, besides other 
learned societies, and was created a Knight of 
the Order of the Rose of Brazil by the Emperor 
in acknowledgment of his engineenng woiks 
in that county. 

Brussels International Exhibition, The. 
Was officially opened by the King of the Belgians 
on Tune 7th, *88, but had been open to the 
public some time before, the official day having 
been delayed owing to the unreadiness of all 
but the British section. The exhibition was 
attended with fair success so far as the number 
of visitors was concerned. The British seotion 
was well ordered, and contained a goodly show 
of British manufacturing exhibits. It was 
under the charge of W. Lee Bapty, the Com- 
missioner General for Great Britain, and Lord 
Vivian, the British minister at Brussels, took 
considerable interest in it. The exhibition 
would probably have been more successful 
had not the idea been promulgated in Brussels 
that M. Leon Somzee, the President of the 
Exhibition and member of the Chamber of 
Representatives, had promoted it m order to 
“ boom ” the Government during the elections. 
But whatever effect the suspicion that the 
exhibition *was intended to be used in the 
interests of a political faction may have had, 
a large number of foreign visitors attended. 
The Lord Kayor of London visited the exhibition 
in state in the autumn, and he was received 
with enthusiasm. Many festivities were held 
in connection with the exhibition. 

Buccaneers. Freebooters as distinguished 
from the piratical adventurers of 16th and 17th 
centuries. Degenerating into mere pirates, they 
disappeared at close of 17th century. See ed. ’86. 

Buohanan, Robert, poet, essayist, and play- 
writer, b. 1841, Educated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Some of Mr, Buchanan’s poems, stones, 
ana plays, notably the “ Shadow of the Sword/’ 
“A Nine Days’ Uueen,” and “Sophia,” have 
secured for him considerable popularity. His 
play of “Sophia,” founded on Fielding’s “Tom 
Jones,” had a run of several hundred nights at 
the Vaudeville. At the same theatre Mr. B.’s 
latest play, “Joseph’s Sweetheart,” was pro- 
duced early in ’8ft, and reproduced in Sep- 


tember. His novel “ Raohel Dene ” is now run- 
ning through Bow Bells. Mr. B. composed the 
inaugural ode for the Glasgow Exhibition (q.v.) t 
and published in October last an epic poem 
entitled “ The City of Dream.” 

Buckhounds, Master of the. Has control 
of the royal hunts, and charge of the royal 
inclosure at Ascot. The office is in the depart- 
ment of Master of the Horse. See Ministry. 

Buckle, George Earle, son of the Rev. 
George Buckle, rector of Weston-super-Mare, 
b. near Bath 1854. He is editor of Tne Times t 
to which post he was appointed in ’84, having 
previously been connected with the editorial 
staff of that journal. Mr. B. was educated at 
Honiton Grammar School, Winchester, and 
New Coll., Oxford, of which he was a scholar. 
He won the Newdigate Prize for English 
Verse m ’75, took a First Class in Uterse 
Humamores ’76, and a First Class in Modern 
History in the following year. He was sub- 
sequently elected to a Fellowship of All Souls’ 
Coll., and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
m ’80. Mr. B.'s name has recently been pro- 
minently before the public m connection with 
the Parnell Commission ( q.v .). 

Budget. See Finance, National, and 
Session ’88, sect. 14 . 

Buen Avre, or Bonaire. An island on the 
coast of Venezuela, belonging to Holland. 
Area 95 sq m., pop. 4,043. It is hilly, and m 
parts arid. Produces timber, sheep, goats, and 
asses, and has manufactures of salt and char- 
coal See Colonies of European Powers. 

Building Societies. These societies may 
be divided into two sections— the Proprietary 
and the Mutual Societies ; the latter dividing 
the whole of the profits amongst the members 
pro rata. Some are permanent, and others 
terminable. A favourite development of the 
latter is the Starr-Bowkett— named after the 
founders of the system — a society which allots 
its capital among the members^ according to 
the number of snares they nominally hold, by 
ballot. The subscriptions, generally a small sum 
per share, are paid weekly or monthly ; and on 
securing an “ appropriation ” the member re- 
pays this sum very much as he would pay his 
rent, over a term of ten or twelve ana a half 
ears, at the end of which the house or land 
ecomes his own. He also maintains his small 
subscription, and at the winding-up of the 
society ne is entitled to a share of the profits. 
A furth er development of the ballot system is 
the arrangement by which the member may sell 
his appropriation and his subscription book, 
thus realising an immediate premium. Accord- 
ing to the annual offioial return up to Dec. 
1886, issued ’88 (latest return), there were in 
the United Kingdom 2,079 societies, of which 
1,992 were m England and Wales, 46 m Scotland 
and 41 in Ireland ; returns, however, were not 
to hand from all. The total liabilities m societies 
making returns amounted to £53,xox,o58. The 
liability on shares of this total was £35,355,388 ; 
to depositors and other creditors, £15,837,063 j 
and for balance of unappropriated profit. 
£1,908,607. It has been decided (*88) that if 
a building society is being wound up, the 
creditors may force the borrowing members 
to pay up the whole of their debts to it at once 
instead of by instalments. The contract to pay 
by instalments is regarded as binding among 
members themselves, but as not remaining in 
force against creditors. 
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Bulgaria. By Treaty of Berlin, 1878, Bulgaria the Bulgarian Exarch for the appointment ot 
was constituted an autonomous and tributary metropolitan archbishops m Macedonia caused 
principality under the suzerainty of the Porte, religious excitement m the two countries. The 
the executive power being vested in the prince, difficulty which arose respecting the Postal 
assisted by council of ministers, and the legis- Convention (Aug.) was a little later on (Sept.) 
lative power in a single chamber, the National settled amicably.— Home Political. The arrest 
Assembly, elected for three years by manhood of Major Popoff (March) on a charge of embezzle- 
suffrage in the proportion of one member to ment of the Sofia garrison accounts was a 
every xo,ooo of population. In 1883 a second subject of much comment, and led to a Cabinet 
chamber was formed, and it was enacted that crisis, due to the tension between its Conser- 
every law must be examined and voted by both vative and Liberal members ; Major P. having 
chambers and sanctioned by the prince. In been sentenced to four years’ imprisonment 
1885 Eastern Roumelia was united to B. (For with hard labour (May). The matter terminated 
history ’78 to *86 see ed. ’87.) By the treaty the by a compromise, the sentence being confirmed 
amount of tribute and the share of the Turkish by the Prince— Major P. at the same time receiv- 
debt to be assumed by Bulgaria was to be fixed ing a free pardon, with ultimate restoration to 
by agreement between the Powers, ’87. Area his military rank and political privileges. Prmce 
(including Eastern Roumelia, now also known Ferdinand during the year visited various parts 
as Southern Bulgaria • area 13,500 sq. m., pop. of Bulgaria, receiving enthusiastic receptions at 
about 975,000, former capital Philippopolis, Sofia and also at Tirnova on the commemoration 
pop. 33,500), 37,860 sq. m. ; pop. about 3,000,000. of hiselection(Aug.i4th) Inthe case of the latter, 
Capital, Sofia, pop. 20,501. Budget for ’88 , the metropolitan, M. Clement, was deposed by 
revenue, £2, 148,000 ; expenditure, £2,761,000. the Government for his attitude of hostility to 
Imports for ’86, ,£2,500,000; exports, £1,500,000 the Prince At the opening of the Sobranye 
Chief imports, textile manufactures, iron, coals; (Oct. 27th), Prince F.’s speech gave promise 
chief exports, corn, wool, tallow, and other of a number of bills dealing with economic 
agricultural and pastoral produce. The bulk of questions and the administration of justice, 
the trade is with Turkey, Great Britain, and Brigandage during the year was more or less 
Austria. Railways connect Sofia with Con- rife —Social and General. During the year 
stantmople and Belgrade, and Rustchuk with Count Grenaud, Mai shal of the Bulgarian Court, 
Varna. Of the population over two-thirds are died (Oct. 31st). The opening of a national 
of the Greek Church, and less than one-thn d theatre at Sofia (Sept ) is a noticeable event as 
Mohammedans, Jews, Gipsies, Armenians, etc. a maiked step towards the propagation of 
— Political. The year '88 has been marked by the Bulgarian language, which the Russians 
many incidents in the history oi the Princi- tried to supplant. M, Natohevitch, Minister of 
pality. The efforts ol Russia to obtain the Finance, was shot at by an ex-official of the 
assistance of the Great Powers to depose -Prince Foreign Office (Sept.) without, however, sus- 
Ferdinand (r/ v.) proved unsuccessful,— Austria, taming serious injury. The opening of the 
Italy, and England not being in favour of Zanbod, Sofia, and the Vakarel Railway (July 
disturbing the Prince. German sympathy with 5th), connecting Constantinople with the 
Russia, however, manifested itself in the speech Western international service, will doubtless 
of Prinee Bismarok (March) on the Army Bill do much to aid in the development of the 
(see Germany), who uttered the memorable resources of the Principality. The appoint- 
words, “Bulgaria, that bit of land between the meat of Rechid Bey (Nov. 25th) to be Acting 
Danube and the Balkans, is not of sufficient Imperial Commissioner of the Porte at Sofia is 
size to hurl Europe— from Moscow to the regaidcd in some quarters as a possible step 
Pyrenees, from the German Ocean to Palermo towards Turkey’s ultimate recognition of Prince 
— into a war for its sake, the consequences of Ferdinand. For army, see Armies, Foreign; 
which no mortal man can foretell.” This ill- and for Ministry, etc , see Diplomatic. 
will of Germany also manifested itseii m the Bulgar ian Political Parties and the 
prohibition within Germany of the coinage of the Sobranye. I he party divisions m the Bui- 
new Bulgarian nickel money. In respect of ganan Sobranye or National Assembly may 
the note of the Porte, conveying its notification be generally aescnbed as Ministerialists and 
(March 5th) that the Porte maintained its Opposition. The present Sobranye was elected 
declaration of Aug. 22nd, ’87, that the presence in October ’87, its predecessor, which had been 
of Prmce Ferdinand m Bulgaria was illegal, elected just a year previously, having been dis- 
the Government at Sofia decided to send no solved to get rid of a tangled situation. The 
reply; but its efforts (April) to get the Prince elections resulted in a decided victory for the 
formally acknowledged by the Powers were not Government, which has some 250 supporters 
rewarded with success. ^Disputes with Turkey out of a House of less than 300. The chief 
occurred continually during the year— the more members ol the Governmental party, which is 
noticeable being a protest (Apul) to the Porte also the anti-Russian party, are M. Stambouloff, 
concerning the treatment of certain Mussulman Premier and Minister of the Interior, Dr. 
subjeots ; the quarrel (May) as to ad valorem Stransky and MM. Natchevitch and Stolloff, 
duties on merchandise passing the Eastern also members of the Ministry. The chief 
Roumelian frontier into Turkey; the refusal Opposition leaders are MM. Karaveloff and 
of the Porte to acknowledge Bulgarian postage Radoslavoff, M. Zankoff, a former leader of the 
stamps or passports ; and the neglect of the pro-Russian party, having left Bulgaria in July 
suzerain power to seriously repress brigand- r 88, and gone to Russia to live and to intrigue 
age. Bulga Lna having, m retaliation, levied a against the Sofia Government. While M. 
similar duty on goods from Turkey, the matter was Karaveloff is affected to Russia, and leads the 
decided later in the year by the Porte’s agree- Russian faction m Bulgaria, M. Radoslavoff is 
ment to Bulgarian demands on this point, and the chief of a so-called “Alexandrite party, 
also on the question of postage. The Vakarel the object of which is to overthrow Prince 
Railway formed a subject of contention between Ferdinand and bring back Prince Alexander 
the two powers specified (July). The claim of to Bulgaria. It is, consequently* except for 
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its desire to dethrone Prince Ferdinand, which I expense of such. Th ese desi J ect$ have 
unites it with the followers of MM. Zankoff with some good results been 
and Karavelotf, in opposition to both the other / Churohof England Funeral and 
groups. r Association, whose presidents are the Arohbiahopa 

Billow y Tana Guido von b at Dresden \o. / Canterbury and York, while its patrons ln- 
Was originally designed lor the law, but adopted / c l u £ e near ty a .^ the hi shops and a great number 
ic as his profession. He played before ? e A 


music . . 

Mozart as a boy, and also took lessons from 
Haydn. When a student at the University of 
Berlin, he contributed to Die Abendpost, a de- 
mocratic lournal, in which he defended the 
musical doctrines of Liszt and Wagner. He 
became a pupil of Liszt in ’51, and from ’55 
to '64 he held the post of Master of Piano- 
forte at the Conservatoire of Professors Sterne 
and Marx at Berlin He became Director of the 
Conservatoire at Munioh, where he organised 
performances of Wagner’s principal works. In 
*78 he was appoi nted Kbniglicner Hof kapellmeister 
at Hanover. He has given performances with 
distinction in most of the European capitals, 
and in June, ’88, gave a series of Beethoven 
recitals at St. James’s Hall, London. He is 
characterised by the intellectual grasp of his 
subject as well as by remarkable technical 
skill. He has oomposed, among other works, 
music to Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar,” 
and to “ Niruana,” “ Des Sangers Fluch,” “ Vier 
CharakerstUcke ftlr Orchester,” and “ II Cai- 
novale di Milano.” 

Bundesrath. See Germany and German 
Political Parties. 

Burial Laws Amendment Act, ’ 80 . This is 
an Act to enable the bunalof Nonconformists 
and otheis m Chuich of England bui lal-grounds 
without the service of the Church of England, 
and 111 some cases with other sei vices It was 
long opposed by churchmen on the ground 
that its advocates had no real guevanccs, 
but regarded it as a stepping-stone towatds 
Disestablishment. It provides that any one 
responsible for the burial of a deceased person 
may give forty-eight hours’ notice in writing, 
ana in the form prescribed in the first schedule 
to the Act, to *he incumbent of any place or 
his substitute, that it is intended to bur> 
the deceased in the churchyaid of such place 
without the rites of the Church of England, 
and that the incumbent or his substitute 
shall then be free to permit such burial 
The burial shall take place in accordance with 
such notice, and the public are to have free 
access to such burial, which may be earned 
out either with the service of any Christian 
Church or without any service. But the pro- 
ceedings are not to be made the occasion of 
bringing into contempt anv church or denomi- 
nation. Ministers of the Church of England 
are empowered to use the burial service of the 
Church of England at a burial in unconsecrated 
ground. In cases where that burial service is 
not allowed to be used, or when 1 equested so 
to do by the person responsible for the burial 
of the deceased, they are empowered to use 
such service, consisting of prayers taken from 
the Book of Common Prayer and portions of 
Scripture, as may be approved of by the Ordi- 
nary. The Act extends to the Channel Islands, 
but not to Scotland or Ireland. Consult, for laws 
relating to burial, “The Law of Burial,” by J. 

Burial Reform. Much discussion has re- 
cently taken place respecting improvements for 
the disposal of the dead, the etiquette in con- 
nection with funerals, and the reduction of the 


of Canterbury and York, while its patrons in- 
i' / elude nearly all the bishops and a great number 
of the leading laymen . The reforms recommended 
by the Association are .—( 1 ) The interment of 
the body as soon as possible m sufficient and 
suitable soil for burial. ( 2 ) The use of coffins 
which will rapidly perish after interment. ( 8 ) 
The disuse of vaults and bricked graves. ( 4 ) 
The encouragement m the interests of health of 
the removal of the body in crowded districts to 
a mortuary instead of retaining it in houses 
occupied by the living. ( 5 ) The exercise of 
simplicity and economy relating to funerals by 
the use of plain hearses or wheeled biers, the 
discontinuance of crape, hatbands, scarves, 
feathers, velvet trappings, and the like, the 
avoidance of excessive floral decoration, and 
the discouragement of inordinate eating and 
drinking at funerals. (6) The meeting in the 
church or cemetery instead of at the house of 
mourning. ( 7 ) And showing Christian fellow- 
ship in deeds as well as in words at the inter- 
ment of the poorest. The Rev. F. Lawrence, 
Hon Sec. to tne Association, has recently gained 
the co-operation of the leading men and tne pi ess 
of eveiy shade of opinion in Canada and the 
United States in favour of bunal reform as 
recommended by the Association. Papers were 
read in suppoit of the movement at the Ghuroh 
Congress (</.«/.), at Manchester in October last, 
by Mr. Seymoui Hayden, the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, and the Bishop of Nottingham, and 
their lemaiks were discussed at the meeting. 
The Council of the Association propose to 
memorulise the Home Secretaiyfor the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
conditions of cemeteries and the modes of bunal 
with a view to legislation. Seo. of the Associa- 
tion, Rev. F. Lawrence. Offioe, 16, King Street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 

Burmah. comprises a vast tract of country m 
southern Asia, bounded on the north and west 
by the mountainous ranges of Thibet, Assam, 
and Manipur, on the east by Chinese territory, 
and partly on the south-east by Siam. The 
whole of the southern and part of the south- 
eastern sides form the Burmese shoies of the 
Bay of Bengal There are three great tribal 
families in the country, the chief of which is 
the Mian-ma (from which the word Burmah is 
derived) ; and while distinct from the Aryans in 
India and the Chinese on the other side, the 
natives to some extent partake of the peculi- 
arities of both. The origin and early history 
of the people are lost in obscurity, but the 
country is coveied with the traces of a past 
civilisation, and it is known that from remote 
times the land has been the scene of prolonged 
internecine warfare, and at least two Chinese 
invasions. The country is fertile, especially in 
the valley of the great nver Irrawaadv, which 
is navigable for river boats for six hundred 
miles from the Bay of Bengal ; and many valu- 
able minerals are found, including the rubies 
which excited the cupidity of early navigators, 
and a good supply of petroleum. Buddhism is 
the religion of the people, and in Burmah it is of 
a peculiar type, which allows perfect tolerance 
to all other creeds, but prevents proselytism. 
Every boy enters a temple or pagoda at an 
early age, and being taught to read and write, 
develops into a bonze or monk (see Bonze), 
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but he can leave or stay as he thinks fit. The I intermittently but vigorously carried on. A 
country is covered with these temples , which, formidable raid by China of the Tashou tribe was 
with the clergy, are all supported voluntarily. / made into ^British territory on May 5th, and a 
The position of the Burmese women will com- / loyal Shaif, Tsawbwa, appointed by us, was 
pare favourably with any other Eastern nation. / earned off. This rising , however, was speedily 
(For a concise history of the country, including suppressed, and the captive recovered. In the 
the Burmese wars, see eds. ’87-8.) Here it may same month the relief movements of troops of 
be stated that by the treaty of Yendabu (1826) the Burmah force ceased, the soldiery left in the 
the British annexed Aracan and Tenasserim ; country being three companies of Engineers, 
and at the close of the second war (1852) the three batteries of Artillery, three British 
remainder of the coast-lme, including Rangoon infantry, two native cavalry, and twelve native 
and the whole province of Pegu, fell into our infantry regiments. Under date Mandalay, 
hands. Inland from this time an imaginary May 24th, it was reported that the Burmese ohief 
frontier divided Independent from British priests of that city had addressed a letter to the 
Burmah. The seat of government in the Indian Government declaring that they were 
former was removed from time to time, till, on actively engaged in trying to restore peace to 
the outbreak of the third and last Burmese the countiy It may be interesting here to add 
war, which occurred towards the end of ’85, that in the Times of Sept. 1st ‘‘A Burmese 
the capital was Mandalay, which was entered Campaigner” gave an account of the adventures 
by the British forces under Geneial Prender- of Hla-oo, a notorious dacoit leader, who, after 
gast on Nov. 28th of that year. Upper Burmah defying the whole of the British forces fora 
was annexed by proclamation on Jan 1st, ’86. long time, was murdered by one of his own 
Although since that time the new possession followers In October it was reported that the 
and portions of the old have been much troubled Chief Commissioner had issued a minute to the 
with dacoity, and trade has been unsettled, effect that the general pardon granted to daooita 
the whole land is known to be teeming with who surrender would now be limited : no par- 
natural wealth, Lower Burmah having already dons would be given to dacoits without his 
proved a rich possession Up to the close of permission. Later in the same month it was 
the year ’88, the general condition of what was stated from Rangoon that it had been decided 
and still is known as Upper Burmah seemed to to appoint an Inspector-general of polioe for the 
be m a state of gradual improvement Dacoities whole country, with deputies in Upper and 
were, of course, common in the remoter Lower Buimah; General Steadman received 
districts, and indeed an unsettled feeling of a the appointment. The disturbances in Lower 
spasmodic character reached the lower pro- Burman, though of a spasmodic character, were 
vinces on the seaboard, but taking it all round sufficiently unusual to be alarming. It was 
the country appeared to be settling down. As ri poi ted 111 February that thirty men dressed as 
to the Government finances, the official icport Shans attacked the Mu ggoungnlaing police sta- 
lssued by the India Office stated that the cost tion, inTavoydistnct,themostsoutherlyportion 
on the Indian Treasury had been considerable of Lowei Burmah, and looted it. They are 
Duung ’86-7 the revenue collection 111 Upper believed to have come from the Siamese fron- 
Burm ah only leached Rx 220,000, but during tier In April a report ol another outbreak in 
’87-8 the reoeipts rose to Rx 490,000, The net the same neighbourhood came to hand, this 
charge to the Indian Treasury on account of time a body of police on the river being 
Upper Burmah was, ’86-7, Rx. 2, 068, 700 ; ’87-8, attacked and dispersed. Vigorous measures 
Rx.2,727,300 ; ’88-9 (estimated), Rx 1,880,500 were required before peace was restored to the 
The mam source of revenue apptars at present locality Again, m the Tharrawaddy distriot of 
to be the capitation grant, which is paid at the Lower Burmah, a gang of 300 dacoits cut the 
rate of Rx.i pei family 01 house, and which is 1 ailway and the telegraph lines 200 miles south 
distributed among the families of a village of I’rome. From Rangoon, Aug. 4th, it was 
according to their circumstances. If present reported that the Government had decided to 
anticipations are realised, it is calculated that retorm the police force of Lower Burmah. As 
in i8g6 ? ten yeais after annexation, Uppci Bur- to the development of the country, Major 
mah will cost about Rx. 340, 000 annually, against Hobday repotted (Times, June 6th and 18th) m 
a surplus at the present from Low r ei Burmah detail on the work of the Survey Department 
A repoit published in the spring of ’88, giving ’87-8, which seems to have been materially 
the financial statistics for Lower Burmah, but assisted bv the reconnaissances of military 
only down to March ’87, showed the total and othci officers. From this it appears that 
revenue to be ^3,013,479, an increase of ^400,000 a very large ai ea of Upper Burman had been 
on the previous year, leaving a surplus of I coveicd, including the northern Shan states 
161,447,785 for military and othci pm poses j and Ruby Mines district, 3,000 sq. m. ; southern 
The military and polioe operations during the Shan states, 3,000; Yemethen and Mehtila 
year can hardly be described as of a sweeping ! districts, 2,000 , Yak country, 1,000 : and Man- 
character, although it was announced in January I dalay and Kyarekse districts, 2,000— in all 
that it had been decided to disarm the whole of ; 15,000 sq m. of triangulation. Besides, a 
Burmah, so far as the general population was I survey of Mandalay, on the scale of 40 ft. to the 
concerned. This step led to much criticism, it ! inch, had been 111 hand since Nov '86. Accord- 
being shown that the peaceful and law-abiding ing to the Trade and Navigation returns of 
had become the helpless victims of the dacoits, Buimah for the year ’87-8 (ending March 31st) 
so that it was reported from Rangoon, in June, | there was a great and unprecedented increase, 
that the Chief Commissioner had issued a minute j the total reaching the large sum of 21 crores of 
materially modifying the order. It was an- j rupees, the improvement on the previous 
nounced early in march that Sir George "White i year being 243 lakhs, or on the highest previous 
was to remain in command of the troops in record 166 lakhs. The bulk of the increase 
Upper Burmah for another year. Under his was in imports from foreign countries, but 
direction the operations against the Shans in both the coasting and the export trades showed 
the north, the Kachyens and the Chins, were increases. Stocks at the close of the financial 
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year were not large, and the exports to Upper 
Buirnah were much greater than in ’86-7. Of 
the nationalities of the shipping engaged in the 
coasting trade, British and British Indian 
vessels represented 05*9 per cent. Mr. Warry, 
of the British Consular Service m China, pub- 
lished (Times, Aug. 20th) a report on the india- 
rubber trade of Upper Burman, the Mogoung 
district being the headquarters of the industry. 
Later in the year it was reported that the 
Chinese authorities had prohibited the export 
of salt from Bhamo into the country ; but it 
subsequently transpired that salt being an Im- 
perial monopoly, steps had only been taken to 
prevent smuggling. An interesting article 


visited by Captain Tnscott’s column early in 
the year, these being the first Europeans to 
reach them and the works were found to be of 
a very primitive character ; the ruby mines 
appear to be still worked, 01 rather in course 
of development, by the Streeter Syndicate, the 
district, however, proving very unhealthy. On 
Aug. nth, Mr. Philip Nolan, general secretary of 
the Goveinment of Bengal, arrived at Rangoon 
to at range foi an extensive system of migration 
toBuimah fiom portions of Bengal adjoining 
Assam. The scheme includes sea passage at 
low rates and the granting of land on the 
Mandalay railway on very favourable terms. 
The grantees will be bound to employ go pci 
cent, of natives of India on the plantations — 
Miscellaneous. A great fire occurred at Manda- 
lay on April 5th, and 500 houses wcic burnt 
down. It was rumoured about the middle of 
the year that the papers for the creation of a 
Lieutenant-Governorship for Buirnah had been 
sent to England. Later on it was reported 
(Times, Oct. 4th) that the investigation of the 
claims against the late Burmese Government 
were completed with the exception of five, 
amounting to two lakhs Die total amount of 
claims was 98 lakhs, and the sum so far awai ded 
was 8J lakhs. The only claims paid in full were 
those of Europeans in the employ of the late 
Government. In November it was announced 
that the Government intended to offer the con- 
cession for the working of the ruby mines to 
public tender, although it had been under- 
stood that the arrangement with Messrs. 
Streeter, who agreed to pay £40,000 a year for 
the monopoly, had been to all intents and pur- 
poses ratified. According to the Preliminary 
Administration report of Upper Buirnah it 
appears that during the last official year 5,629 
pedestrian traders and 13,300 laden bullocks 
arrived in Mandalay, bringing goods to the 
value of 4} lakhs of rupees from the Shan hi 11s. 
The export from the old Burmese capital was 
to the same value, all this business being con- 
ducted in spite of the disturbed nature of the 
country. In the eastern division the trade was 
greater— no less than 18,900 bullock and 2,000 
pedestrian loads, valued at 10$ lakhs, entered 
Meiktila and Yemethen. On Nov. 13th the 
Times published an official statement as to the 
condition of the Tharrawaddy district since its 
annexation m '52. Consult Balfour’s “ Cyclo- 
paedia of India,” Hunter’s “ Imperial Gazetteer 
of India (Rangoon),” “ Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(Burmah)”; also Colquhoun’s “ Burma and the 
Burmans,” Yule’s “ Embassy to Ava,” etc., etc. ; 
and for Chief Commissioner, etc., see Diplo- 
matic. 


Burmah and Slam Railways. For history 

and earlier details, see ed. ’88. On Feb. 34th, ’87, 
Sir John Gorst announced in the House of 
Commons that work had been begun at both 
ends of the Tounghoo-Mandalay line, and it 
was carried on vigorously during that year. 
In ’88 (Feb. 4th, Rangoon) it was reported that 
the progress on the new line was still satisfac- 
tory, being carried on under the direction of 
Mr. Buyers, engineer-in-chief of the Burmah 
State Railway, although considerable obstacles 
had to be overcome owing to the disturbed state 
of the country, and the difficulty in procuring 
labour. It was then estimated that the whole 
length of the line would be 220 miles, the 
southern half running through dense forests, 
and the northern through a generally well- 
populated country. For the whole of its length 
the line is parallel to, and within a few miles of 
the Shan Hills, crossing several streams 300 ft. 
to 500 ft. broad. The only important river 
during the ‘‘rams’* is the Myitngi, lying 10 
miles south of Mandaly which has been crossed 
by a bridge with 4 spans of 150 ft. each, and 
2 of 40 ft. From Mandalay coming south the 
line, at the above date, had been laid for 40 
miles, and going north from Tounghoo for 
70 miles. As platelaying was going on at the 
rate of li miles daily, the early opening of the 
line might have been looked for, but as the 
cential poition would require solidifying by 
ram, it was not contemplated to open the whole 
railway for regular traffic till Jan. 1 st, ’ 89 . On 
Feb. 21st, a resolution in favour of the develop- 
ment of the Burmah and Siam Railways scheme 
was adopted by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce at their London meeting ; and two 
interesting articles reviewing the whole subject 
appeared in the Engineer, on April 27th and May 
4th A further interesting incident in connection 
with the question was the visit of General Sir 
Andrew Clarke (ex-Inspcctor General of Forti- 
fications) to Bangkok on behalf of an English 
syndicate, to ai 1 ange terms with the King of 
Siam for the construction of a mam line from 
his capital to Zimme. It was reported in the 
spring of *88 that he had been quite successful, 
and later on Sir Andrew, addressing a political 
meeting in Kent, told the same story. Kyourse, 
about thirty-five miles south of Mandalay, a 
military post and important station on the 
Tounghoo-Mandalay line, was destroyed by fire 
on April 9th, and it was added that about two 
lakhs of silver in the treasury were destroyed. 
Under date Aug 18th it was reported from 
Rangoon that the line to Mandalay was praotioally 
complete. Towards the end of September it 
was reported that the Siamese Government had 
granted a concession for two railway lines, one of 
which was to connect Bangkok with the Port 
of Paknam. It was added that the Government 
had also undertaken the construction of a steam 
tramway in the capital. 

Bumand, F. C., the editor of Punch , was 
b. 1836. Educated at Eton and Tnn. Coll., 
Cambridge. Called to the bar (1882). Has 
been a voluminous dramatic writer, principally 
devoting himself to burlesque, of which “Xxion” 
and “Blaok-eyed Susan” may be said to have 
inaugurated the era of “long runs.” Among 
the travesties of the works of living novelists 
those on “Ouida”and Rhoda Broughton are 
the most popular, and “ Strapmore” is the best 
specimen, has also produced burlesque on 
“Ariane, entitled ‘‘ Alrey-Annie,” ’88. Author 
of (< Happy Thoughts” m Punch . Became, 
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after some years’ connection with Punch, its 
editor (’80). 

Burne-Jones, Edward, A.R.A., b. at Bir- 
mingham 1833. Educated at King Edward’s 
Grammar School of that town, and Exeter Coll., 
Oxford, of which he is an Honorary Fellow. 
He received his inspiration as an artist from 
Rossetti, and has developed his originality 
and power independently of the schools He 
was elected President of the Royal Birming- 
ham Society of Artists in ’85, and Associate of 
the Royal Academy in the same year, Mr 
Burne-Jones’ pictures were, until recently, 
amongst the chief attractions at the Grosvenor 
Gallery but owing to a dispute with Sir 

Coutts Lindsay, he in 87 severed his connec- 
tion with that institution, and took a prominent 
part in the establishment of the New Gallery 
[q.v.), to which he last year contributed “The 
Rock of Doom.” “The Doom Fulfilled,” and 
“ The Tower oi Brass ” 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson, was b m Man- 
chester, 1849. In ‘65 her parents left England, 
and settled in Tennessee. Mi s. B. published her 
first story, entitled “Surly Tim’s Tiouble,” m 
Scribners Magazine , in ’67. Her popular 
story, “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” appeared sub- 
sequently in the same magazine. On her 
marriage with Dr Luan M. Burnett, she re- 
moved to Washington. She has recently 
achieved gieat success with “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, which was dramatised last year. 
In October ’88 Mrs. B. was presented with a 
half-hoop diamond bracelet dv many eminent 
literary comrades in token ol the successful 
issue of the copyright law case ic “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 

Burns ( Walter Scott). Professor Blackie’s 
iq.v.) breezy biography of the Ayrshire plough- 
man is noteworthy for its courageous dealing 
with Burns as he was, nothing being extenua- 
ted nor aught set down m malice. No gieat 
author has suffered m this respect to anything 
like the same extent as the Scottish bard Pro- 
fessor B. has ventured to look Bums in the face, 
with the result that he found lum no better 
and no worse than the bulk of men. For this 
reason the work of the venerable Professor 
possesses great human interest, and as such is 
heartily to be welcomed. 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis, K.C.M.G., 
traveller, scholar, and linguist, b. 1820. Educated 
abroad and at Oxford, joined the Indian army 
in 1842, and became master *of several native 
languages. He was much employed on secret 
service, living among the natives as one of 
themselves, and the information he furnished 
to General Napier proved of the greatest value 
in the conquest ofScinde and the Punjab. He 
was the first European who ever visited Harar; 
and his journey to Mecca and Medina in the 
disguise of a Mohammedan pilgrim is one of 
the most marvellous feats ever accomplished 
by a traveller. During the Crimean war he was 
Chief of Staff to General Beatson. He after- 
wards visited Somaliland. In 1857 he went 
to Zanzibar in company with Captain Speke, 
and made a journey into the interior, which 
resulted in the discovery of the great lakes 
Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. He was 
next ooxtsol at Fernando Po, at Santos in the 
Brazils, and at Damascus. He is now H.M. 
Consul at Trieste. He is the author of many 


works, and has translated the “Lusiad” of 
Camocns, the “Thousand Nights and a Night,” 
a literal translation of the “Arabian Nights” 
from the* original Arabic— a work in twelve 
volumes, valuable to the scholar, but unsuitable 
for ordinary reading. He is also the author 
of “The History or the Sword.” “The Gold 
Mines of Midian,” etc. K.C.M.G. (March '86). 

Bush, Rev. Joseph, President of the Wes- 
leyan Conference, was b. at Ashley, Lines., 1826. 
Educated at Spilsby Grammar School and 
Richmond College, which he entered as a can- 
didate m ’50, and in ’53 commenced the active 
work of the ministry. In ’71, he was appointed 
one of the Official Letter Writers to the Wes- 
leyan Conference, and was subsequently Chair- 
man of the Newcastle, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Halifax, Bradford, and First London Districts 
respectively. Mr.B. has been member of the Wes- 
leyan Legal Hundred smce’73. He is a hard worker 
and an able administrator, and has written 
many works of a devotional character, and in ’83, 
by direction of the Conference, he recast the 
“Liverpool Minutes,” a codification of the reso- 
lutions of the Conference relating to pastoral 
work— the standard manual of Wesleyan pas- 
toral duty. 

Bushmen, or Bosjesmen. Sec ed. ’86. 

Butler, Lady (flee Miss Thompson), b. at 
Lausanne, bwitzeiland. At the age of five 
she began to handle the pencil, and con- 
tinued her studies m Florence. In 1870 her 
family returned to England, and remained at 
Ventnor until the unprecedented success of 
Miss Thompson’s “ Roll Call ” necessitated a re- 
moval to London. Hei first picture, “Missing,” 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1873, 
“ Roll Call,” (1874), which was purchased by 
the Queen , and the artist subsequently painted 
“The 28th Regiment at Quatre Bras, “Bala- 
klava,”and “lnkerman.” Her other pictures 
include “’Listing for the Connaught Rangers,” 
“ The Defence of Rorke’s Drift,” “ Floreat 
Etona,” and “ The Charge of the Scots Greys 
at Wateiloo ” Lady B. is unrivalled as a 
painter of military scenes. 

Butler, Rev. Henry Montague, D.D., 

Master of Tnn. Coll., Cambridge, was b. 1833. 
Educated at Harrow and Tnn. Coll. ; Bell Umv. 
Scholar (1852), Battle Umv. Scholar and Browne 
Medallist (1853), Porson Prize, Camden Medal, 
Membbrs’ Prize (1854), B.A. (Senior Classic), 
and was Fellow of his college (1855). Head 
master of Ilanow (1859), of which school his 
father, the Rev. George Butler, D.D., had also 
been head - master. Hon. Chaplain to the 
Queen (187^-77), Dean of Gloucester (1886), but 
only a few weeks after his installation resigned 
his Deanery to accept the Mastership of Trinity. 
Married August, ’88. to Miss Ramsay, of Girton 
Coll., who distinguished herself by taking the 
first place in the Cambridge Classical Tripos ’87. 

Butt, Sir Charles Parker, was born 1830. 
called to the bar in 1854, and created a Q.C. 
(1868). Alter unsuccessfully contesting Tam- 
worth, he sat as M.P. for Southampton, in the 
Liberal interest (1880-83), when he was ap- 
pointed a Judge of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division, a vacancy being caused by 
the resignation of Sir Robert Phillimore. 

Butterine. See ed. '88. 

Bye Elections. See Elections, Bye. 
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Cabinet, The Present Britfeh. See 

Ministry. 

Cabinets, Colonial and Foreign. See 

Diplomatic. 

Cabnl. The capital of Afghanistan ( q.v.). 

CalOOS Islands. Southern islands of the 
Bahama group. With Turk’s Island are under 
government of Jamaica. 

Calrd, Mrs. Mona, b. at Ryde. Is the only 
child of John Alison, an Australian colonist. 
From the early age of five years Mrs. C. has 
turned her thoughts to literary efforts, writing 
many novels, etc., which remained unpublished, 
until the issue of her novel “Whom Nature 
Leadeth,” followed in ’87 by “One That Wins,” 
which was favourably received In a recent 
number of The Westminster Review (’88) (q v ), 
she wrote an article on the Marriage Question, 
which gave rise to an extraoid manly copious 
correspondence in the Daily Telegraph (q.v), 
which received the title “Is Marriage aFailure? " 
( q.v .). In the November number of the same 
Review, Mrs. C. completed the statement of her 
views on this subject. 

Calms', Lord, Act. See Agricultural 
Holdings, ed. ’88. 

C&lroli, Benedetto, Italian statesman, was 
b. at Pavia m 1826. He took part in the Milan 
rising of 48, and in the succeeding war against 
Austria. He also joined the Ganbaldian Legion, 
and fought in all the chief engagements of 
’59-60. At Palermo he was severely wounded 
Again, in ’66, he was fighting foi Italy in the 
Trentino. In ’68 he became a meinbei of the 
Chamber of Deputies and one of the leaders of 
the Extreme Left. Was President of the Council 
(’78). In November of the lattei year he was 
badly stabbed in piotectmg King Humbert 
against the dagger of a would-be assassin. 
Was again Prime Minister (’79-81), when he 
was, as m ’78, succeeded by Signor Depretis 
Calais and Boulogne Improvements In 

May ’87 attention was called to the consider- 
able improvements which were being carried 
out at and near Calais; and it was then cal- 
culated that within two years the whole place 
would be metamorphosed. Besides connect- 
ing Calais and St. Pierre by one continuous 
main street, it was intended to widen the St 
OmerCanal, by which access is gained to Holland, 
Belgium, and the North, by 12 metres. Then 
theie are new wet dooks, of 27 acres space, 
and of considerable depthj in course of con- 
struction. The amount being laid out on the 
improvement works is estimated at 70,000,000 
francs ; and what with new bonded warehouses, 
docks, and other waterways, besides widened 
and beautified streets, old Calais in a year or two 
will be practically obliterated. (For a further 
description of the alterations see ed. '88) — 
Considerable developments for the improve- 
ment of the harbour and approaches at Boulogne 
are also in progress It was reported on May 
16th, ’ 88 , that m order that the harbour works 
at Calais and Boulogne might be completed as 
soon as possible, the Government proposed to 
increase the poll-tax on passengers from z fr. to 
about xs. 6a, The chief reason for this was 
alleged to be that enough money had not been 
estimated for the works — although about nine* 
tenths of the passengers by these routes are 
English. A new bridge over the river Liane at 
Boulogne was opened during the summer, caus- 


ing a considerable acceleration of traffic between 
London and Pans. On Oct. 20th the Frendh 
Chamber agreed to the Bill for completing the 
harbour improvements at Boulogne, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce giving 3,200,000 francs towards 
the cost. A complaint was made that whereas 
17,000,000 francs was the sum of the original 
estimate, 18,000,000 francs had already been 
expended, although the scheme had been 
materially reduced 

Calderon, Philip H., R A., b. (1833) at Poi- 
tiers. Began to exhibit in the Royal Academy 
(’58) after studying at Paris, an A.R.A. (’64), 
R.A (’67). In ’78 Mi Calderon was one of 
the English artists selected to exhibit an extra 
number of works at the Pans Exhibition, at 
the close of which he received a “ rappel*’ of 
first-class medal, and was created a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. He is well known 
as a painter of domestic and other subjects. 
His “Ruth and Naomi,” in the Academy, ’86, 
was highly spoken of. He was in ’87 appointed 
Keeper of the Royal Aoademy in the place of Mr. 
Pickersgill. It was reported that Mr. C. has 
chosen the Parnell Commission (q.v.) as the 
subject of his next year’s Academy picture. 

Calendar for ’89 — 
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Calendar, “Old Style” and “New Style.” 

Pope Gregory XIII., finding that the civil year 
was in arrear of the solar year, after great con- 
sideration, having been formally charged by the 
Council 01 Trent with the task of correcting the 
Julian Calendar, issued m 1582 a new calendar, 
m which ten days were omitted, the 5th of 
October becoming the 15th. This was im- 
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mediately adopted m Italy, Spain, Denmark, E. Atkinson, D.D., x 66 ; (1347)1 Pembroke, C. 
Holland, Flanders, and Portugal. Two months E. Searle, D.D., 120 ; (1348), Gonville and Gaius, 
later, by an edict of Henry in., it was adopted N. M. Ferrers, D.D., 158 ; (1350), Trinity Hall, 
in France, the 9th December being changed H. Lathanf, M.A., 237 ; (1352), Corpus Ohristi, 
to the 20th. Germany and Switzerland E. H. Perowne, D.D., 114 ; (1441), Hinges, 
adopted the new calendar in 1583, Hungary in vacant, 91 ; (1448), Queens’, G. Phillips. D.D., 
1587, Great Britain in 1751 (in 1752 the 3rd 91 , (1473), St. Catherine's, C. K. Robinson, 
of September being altered to the 14th). In D £>., 51 ; (1406), Jesus, H. A. Morgan, D.D., 
Russia, Greece, and throughout the East the 216; (1505), Christ’s, John Peile, Litt.D., 160; 
old style is still retained. The change caused (1511), St. John’s, C. Taylor, D.D . 290; (1519), 
popular tumults in many countries Magdalen, Hon. and Rev L. Neville, M.A., 67 ; 

Calorimeter. An instrument for measuring (1546), Trinity, H. M. Butler, D.D., 641 , (1584), 
the actual amount of heat given out by a body. Emmanuel, S. G. Phear, D.D , 132 ; (1595), Sidney 
See ed. ’86. Sussex, Robert Phelps, D D., 58 ; (1800), Down- 

Cal vlnlsm includes a belief in such doctrines ing, Alex. Hill, M.A , D D , 74. Hostels (1876), 
as divine predestination, original sin, and Cavendish, J. H. Flather, M. A., 28; (1882), Belwyn, 
human depravity, election, effectual calling, and Hon. A. T. Lyttelton, M A., 97; (1884), Ayerst, 
the final perse veiance of the saints. Calvinism W Ayerst, MA, 38; Non-Collegiates, 143: 
takes in several other points of controversy, iotal, 3,059 The examinations necessary for 
such as that of free will, the Sonship of the degree of Bachelor aie the Previous (“Little- 
Second Person of the Trinity, and other differ- Go”); General, and Special examinations. Can- 
ences m doctrine, as between Calvinists and didates for Honours have to pass an additional 
Axmmians In later times the word has come examination in Mathematics, French or German 
to be very loosely used in controversy, and is with their Previous The Triposes, which for 
often applied to opinions which Calvin did not Honour candidates take the place of the General 
hold. See ed. ’87 and Special, are Classical, Mathematical, His- 

Cambodia. A province of Indo-Chma and a tory, Law, Theology, Moral Science, Natural 
French protectorate. Area 32,254 sq. m., pop. Science, Indian Languages, Semitic Languages, 
1,500,000. Capital Saigon, on river of same name, and Mediaeval and Modern Languages. Women 
Country a rich alluvial plain, wateied by fine are admitted to the examinations, and reside 
streams. People industi ions agriculturists and mostly in Newnham College and Girton College, 
fishers. Government a monarchy more or less Vigorous efforts have been made to secure the 
under French influence. See Annam. advantages ol degrees for women bv resident 

Cambridge, H.R H George William and non-resident members of the university, 
Frederick C har les, 2nd Duke of, K.G , P C , but hitherto without success. Students of 
K P , G C M G , G C.H., G.C B , G C.S I , not less thru two years’ standing at an 
(creat 1801), grandson to George 111 . and affiliated oollege, on being admitted members 
first cousin to the Queen, was b. at Hanover of the University, may be deemed to have 
March 26th, 1819. He became a colonel in already kept three of the terms required for 
the British army m ’37, and succeeded his any degree , it is the same with adult students 
father Adolphus Frederick, 1st Duke of Cam- under a committee working in concert with the 
bridge, in ’50. Four years later (’54) he was University 111 places where there is no affiliated 
raised to the rank of major-general, on lus college Affiliated colleges are . — University 
appointment to command the two brigades of College, Nottingham ; St. David’s, Lampeter ; 
Highlanders and Guards united to form the Firth, Sheffield , University of New Zealand, 
first division of the army sent against the Tzar and University of Calcutta Affiliated oentres : — 
Nicholas of Russia in the Crimean war of Hull, Derby, Scarborough, Newcastle-upon- 
*54-6. In ’56 he was promoted to the rank of Tyne, and Sunderland. Degrees.— D.D. ( hood 
General; in ’61 appointed Colonel-in-chief of scarlet cloth lined with pink silk), B.D. (/Sr., plain 
the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers ; and black silk) ; M.A. ( h . black silk lined with white 
in ’62 raised to the rank of Field Marshal, and silk) , B.A. (h. black stufflined with white fur); 
subsequently appointed Commander-in-chief of M.D. (/*. scarlet cloth lined with pink silk); 
the British army, and appointment perpetuated M.B. {h black silk lined with white silk); 
by letters patent ’87. II. R H ’s action in giving M.Ch. (h. same as M.A.) , LL.D. (h. scarlet 
the Volunteers notice to quit Wimbledon Common, cloth lined with pink silk); LL.B. (h. black 
in the neighbourhood of which he owns large stuff lined with fur) , LL.M. (/i. black silk lined 
estates, and his opposition to the proposal that with white silk) ; Mus.D. (/t. puce silk lined 
their summer outing should be held in Rich- with white silk) ; Mus.B. (//. black stuff lined 
mond Park, of which he is a Ranger, created with fur) Chanoellor, His Grace the Duke of 
much comment m ’88. Devonshire, K.G. Vice-Chanoellor, Rev. E. 

“Cambridge Preliminary.” See Candi- Searle, D.D. (Pembroke). Parliamentary repre- 
dates for Holy Orders. sentatives, Rt. Hon. H. C. Raikes, and Prof. 

Cambridge University. About the middle G. G. Stokes ( q.v .). 
of the thirteenth century students began to Camden Society, The. Founded (1838) for 
collect in hostels. Its first known charter is the publication of documents relating to English 
dated 1231 (15 Henry III.). The endowed col- history. Its publications number some 150 
leges gradually absorbed the hostels, the last volumes. Pres., *the Earl of Crawford ; Hon. 
ofwhich was annexed to Trinity in 1540. The Sec.,Mr. J.Gairdner, 25, Parliament Street, S.W. 
legislative bodies are the Senate, wnich con- Camel Corps, raised for fighting m the 
sists of graduates, and the Counoil, a smaller Soudan campaigns of ’84-85. Consisted of the 
body elected therefrom. Like Oxford, the British infantry or sailors mounted on camels. 
University received a new oode m 1888 , as Camera Ludda. See ed. ’86. 
did also many of the colleges m both univer- Cameron, Commander Vemey Lovett, 
si ties. The following is the list of oollegee : C.B., D.C.L., a distinguished naval officer and 
Founded (1257), Peterhouse— Head, J. Porter, African traveller, was b. 1844,. Entered the 
p Undergraduates, 87 ; (1326), Clare Hall, Royal Navy (’57) ; lieutenant (’65) ; com 
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minder (’76) j retired 083)- Took part in 
the Abyssinian campaign ; served on the East 
Coast of Africa ; accompanied Sir Barbie Frere’s 
special mission to Zanzibar ; went to the relief 
of Livingstone: and has made important 
explorations in Central Africa, laid down the 
watersheds between the Nile, the Congo, and 
the Zambesi, etc., and was the first European 
who had ever succeeded in crossing tropical 
Africa from east to west. Has also visited 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Commander Cameron 
is a gold medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Societies of London, Pans, and Lisbon, and 
has received a gold medal from King Victor 
Emmanuel. Created C.B. (’76), is Hon. D.C.L. 
of Oxford, and possesses several foreign decora- 
tions. Is the author of u Across Africa,” a 
work on Steam Tactics ; {t The History of 
Arthur Penreath” (’88), etc. 

Cameroons. A territory on the Bight of 
Biafra, West Africa, annexed by Germany in 
1884, and comprising perhaps 10,000 sq m , 
including country claimed m interior, 115,000 
sq. m. It consists of the district of Bimbia, 
Nikol Island, the Cameroons or Cameraos 
River, and the districts of Malimba, Plantation, 
and Criby. Capital Aqua Town The volcanic 
Cameroons mountains (13,120 feet high) afford 
extensive areas suited for coffee-growing, etc., 
with a climate bettei adapted to European con- 
stitutions than any other part of Guinea. Ti ade 
m palm-oil. See German Colonisation, etc. 

Canada, Dominion of (from the Indian 
Kanata— i.c., “Place of Huts”), British North 
America. Consists of the Provinces of Ontario, 
Cluebeo, — formerly styled Upper and Lower 
Canada,— Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba, the North-West 
Territories, and British Columbia. 'I he four fi rst- 
mentioned provinces were united under one 
federal government in 1867; in 1870 Manitoba 
and the Territories were formed and admitted ; 
British Columbia and its appanage Vancouver 
Island joined in 1871 ; Prince Edward Island 
in 1873. Newfoundland remains independent 
Dominion capital Ottawa, pop. 30,344, a 
handsome city on the river of the same name. 
Largest city Montreal, Quebec, pop. 200,000; 
the next, Toronto, Ontario, 140,000 ; Quebec, 
65,000; Halifax, Nova Scotia, 40,000 ; Hamil- 
ton, Ont., 35,000; the capital, Ottawa, Ont., 
30,344 : Winnipeg, Manitoba, 30,000 ; St.John, 
New Brunswick, 30,000. Having from 10,000 
to ao,ooo are London, Ont. ; Portland, New 
Br. ; Kingston, Ont. ; Charlotte-town, Prince 
Edward island . having from 8,000 to 10,000 
are Guelph, Ont. : St. Cathenne’s, Ont. ; Brant- 
ford, Ont.; Bellville, Ont.; Trois-Rivicres, 

S i. ; St. Thomas, Ont. ; Stratford, Ont. : 

ving between 7,000 and 8,000 are Chatham, 
Ont. ; Brockville, Ont. ; Levis, Qu. ; Sher- 
brooke, Qu. : having between 6,000 and 7,000 
are Hull, Qu. ; Peterborough, Ont. ; Windsor, 
Ont. ; St. Henri, Qu. ; Fredericton, New Br. : 
having between 5,000 and 6,000 are Victoria, 
British Columbia ; St. Jean Baptiste, Qu. ; 
Sorel, Qu. ; Port Hope, Ont. : Woodstock, 
Ont. ; St. Hyacinthe, Qu. ; Galt, Ont. ; Lindsay, 
Ont. ; Moncton, New Br.— Chief natural features 
of Eastern Canada are the river St. Lawrence 
and the great lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, 
Superior, with the various affluents and smaller 
Jake* forming an immense extent of waterway. 
The Laurentian basin 4 s narrow in proportion 
& Its length, and remarkably low. The land 
Relents glorious scenery, rich forest, and an 


amazingly fertile soil. Summer begins in 
April ana lasts into November; characterised 
by great heat, causing luxuriant vegetation. 
Seasons sharply divided. Winter severe, but 
surprisingly healthy. To the north is Hudson Bay 
Ut.v.% a great inland sea nearly as large as the 
Mediterranean. Ice stops navigation the greater 
part of the year, but experiments are being 
made with a view to find out the duration 
of the open passage. Around it, eastward 
through Labrador to Atlantic, northward to 
Arctic regions, and westward to Alaska, 
extends a more or less frozen region, pro- 
fitable as yet only to the hunter, though not 
without wealth for the woodsman ana the 
miner. Westward of Lake Superior is the 
rugged district of Keewatin, and beyond it the 
great fertile belt of prairie lands interposing 
between the frozen north and the desert of the 
north-central United States. Here are Manitoba 
and the North-West Territories, regions that 
may be termed a farmer’s paradise. The 
dominion of frost recedes farther and farther 
to the north as we go west. This country is 
watered by noble navigable streams — Red 
River, Assmiboine, Saskatchewan, Athabasca, 
and studded with lakes — Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
etc The great chain of the Rocky Mountains 
shuts off British Columbia, a region enjoying a 
mild climate, rich m minerals, and of abundant 
fertility The Pacific coast is broken and in- 
dented, fringed with islands, among these 
Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands. The 
flora and fauna of Canada are far too extensive 
for detail in this place, and the mineral kingdom 
includes the precious metals, iron, coal, and 
almost all necessary and useful minerals. — The 
Executive is in the hands of a Governor-General, 
appointed by the Crown, and assisted by a 
Privy Council, composed of heads of depart- 
ments, similarly to the Imperial Ministry. 
Parliament consists of a Senate and House of 
Commons. Senators are called from the various 

f irovinces by the Governor-General, and sit for 
ife , there are 78 Members of the House of 
Commons, at piescnt 215, are elected quin- 
quenmally on a low suffrage. Both senators 
and members are salaried, and receive travel- 
ling expenses Ontario seats 24 senators and 
93 members : Quebec, 24 and 65 ; Nova Scotia, 
10 and 21 ; New Brunswick, 10 and x6; Prince 
Edward Island, 4 and 7 ; Manitoba, 3 and 5 ; 
British Columbia, 3 and 6 ; North-West 
Tern tones, 2 and 4. An Act was passed in 
’86 giving representation to the North-West 
Territories The several provinces have each 
a looal parliament and administration under 
a Lieutenant-Governor. They dispose of their 
own revenues, and legislate for internal affairs, 
but are restricted from interference with the 
action or policy of the central government. 
There is no state church. Roman Catholics are 
the prevailing sect, numbering about 40 per cent, 
of the population ; Anglicans are about xs per 
cent. ; Presbyterians and Methodists each rather 
more ; Baptists, 6 per cent. In each of the old 
provinces are one or two universities, with 
colleges, medical schools, high schools, public 
elementary schools, normal schools, etc. 
Government support and compulsion vary in 
the provinces.— The Imperial army in Canada 
consists of a force of 8.000 men, stationed at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, which, as also Esenimalt, 
British Columbia, is strongly fortified. Th etwo 
(daces are Imperial aum&astd military stations, 
with arsenals and dockyards. Jk^WmSSm 
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militia numbers about 40,000 men, who are 
volunteers, are called out for drill a few days 
every year, and are paid. There is legislative 
power to keep up its strength by ballot if 
necessary, but this has never been required. 
The whole of the male population, between 
the ages of 18 and 60, may be called to arms m 
case of emergency.— For latest financial statistics 
see British Empire, etc. (table). Shipping 
cleared (’86), 13,969,232 tons. Capital invested 
m manufacturing industries, £33,000,000 (111 
’81) ; annual value of resulting manufactures, 
£62,000,000. The Dominion has about 12,000 
miles of railway and 30,000 miles of telegraph. 
The natural waterways and constructed canals 
are of immense extent. The river and lake 
communications in Manitoba and the North- 
west are also extensive. A railway is now in 
course of construction from Winnipeg to Hudson 
Bay (q.v.). The staple exports are gram and 
flour, timber, cheese, butter, cattle and sheep, 
minerals, coal, furs, etc. Export of gold, 1886, 
was 65,000 oz., valued at £246,000. The farming 
industry includes the raising of wheat in 
immense quantities, much pastoral and dairy 
farming, and general agriculture. Agricultural 
exports (’86), £4,402,406; animals and their 
products, £4,469,216. Apples and other fruit 
grown largely for export. A little wine is 
made. The fisheries are of vast importance, the 
yield being about £3,425,000 The timber trade 
employs 100,000 hands • export (’86) £4,718,000. 
Mining exports £900,000. The collection of 
furs is also large. Manufactuie is rapidly 
attaining a high standpoint Land is to be 
had on almost nominal terms, but these vary 
in the several provinces. Remnants of abo- 
riginal Indian tribes are mostly gathered into 
reserves, are under surveillance, arc loyal 
and peaceable, and under civilising influences. 
— Canada, limited then to Quebec and Ontario, 
was a French possession until 1763, when it 
was ceded to England, the fortress of Quebec 
having been stormed and taken by Wolfe 
in 1759. The history of the “Dominion,” as 
such, begins 111 1867, when its present con- 
stitution was created by the “Bntish North 
America Act” of the Impel lal Parliament. 
Canada has loyally offered troops to the mother- 
country on several occasions. Recently troops 
were employed in suppressing a revolt of 
Indians and half-breeds, known as Riel’s in- 
surrection, ’85. Principal historic event since 
federation has been tne construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (< j.v ) across the con- 
tinent (open ’86), and tne consequent opening 
up of tne immense North-West Territory. 
There have been continual differences between 
the United States and Canada about the 
Fisheries, due to disputed interpretations of 
the Treaty of 1818. During ’88, among topics 
which have excited attention m the Dominion, 
the most important were the Fisheries Question 
(see Fisheries and United States); Imperial 
Trade Reciprocity; Commercial Union; the 
Immigration question ; and the Manitoban 
Railway dispute (see Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way). Great and destructive tornadoes de- 
vastated the province of Ontario (June). A 
report was made to the Canadian Government 
upon the resources and capability of the Great 
Mackenzie Basin by Senator Schultz’s com- 
mittee. Lord Lansdowne (q-v.) resigned the 
GovernorGeneralship of Canada on his be- 
coming Viceroy of India, and was succeeded by 
fcwj Stanley of Preston. (See also under various 


heads of provinces, etc.; and for Dominion 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic.) Oonsult current 
pamphlets obtainable from the High Commis- 
sioner in Lftndon, o, Victoria Chambers, S. W. ; 
the Emigrants' Information Office, 31. Broad- 
way, Westminster; “The Canadian Almanac” 
for 1889; Hayden and Selwyn’s “North 
America ” ; Fleming’s “ England and Canada”; 
Grant’s “Picturesque Canada”; Tuttle’s “Our 
North Land ”; Selwyn and Dawson’s “ Physical 
Geography and Geology of Canada”; “Statis- 
tical Abstract and Record of Canada ” ; etc. 

Canada Temperance Act A form of loo&i 
option in Canada passed by Dominion Parlia- 
ment in ’78, and providing that on receipt ol 
petition from at least one-fourth of the electors 
of any county or city a vote may be taken on the 
measure. A majority of votes adopts the Act. 
It provides that no liquor ma> be sold in city 
or county adopting the Act, exoept ( 1 ) wine for 
sacramental purposes ; (2) liquor for medicinal 
purposes or for use in the aits, trades, and 
manufactuies. Certificates in both cases have 
to be presented to the licensed vendors, who 
are generally druggists. Penalties for violation 
are 50 dollars for first offence, 100 dollars for 
second offence, and imprisonment for third 
offence. After the Act has been in foroe for 
three years a test vote as to its repeal may be 
demanded. After a trial it has been repealed 
in a number of counties m Canada, as its pro- 
visions are found difficult to enforce. 

Canadian Pacific Railway. This line (for 
detailed description of which see ed. ’87, and 
the further history in ed. ’88) extends from 
Montreal on the east to the Vancouver Ocean 
terminus on the west, a distance of 2,909 miles, 
and from Liverpool to Vancouver by this road 
is a distance of 5,160, 720 miles less than from 
Liverpool to San Francisco vui New York ; 
and extending the comparison to Yokohama, 
the distance via the Canadian route is 9,546 
miles, a saving of 880 miles. On May 24th, 
’87, the first tram reached the Vancouver Ooean 
terminus, the general stoppage hitherto having 
been at New Westminster, while on June 14th 
it was reported that the Abyssinia, the first 
steamer of the new line from Yokohama, had 
arrived, the voyage (with foggy weather) having 
occupied 13 days 14 hours, the vessel brought 
22 passengers and 2,830 tons of cargo. In 
September Sir George Stephen, the President, 
issued a oiroular to the stockholders pointing out 
the position of the Company in regard to what 
had become known as the Red River Railway or 
Manitoban Railway difficulty. So far as the Cana- 
dian Pacific Company was concerned, he pointed 
out, they were bound to make and take over 
expensive railways in what were thought to 
be unproductive wildernesses, and now they 
required protection. The Red River scheme, 
it may be explained, was to open up connection 
with certain American lines, and it was vetoed 
by the Canadian Government. A cablegram, 
dated Oct. 23rd (Philadelphia), stated that, 
according to a despatch from Ottawa, the 
Dominion Government had completed an ar- 
rangement for the transportation of the mails 
between Great Britain and Japan vid the 
Canadian Pacific line, Vancouver to be the 
distributing centre for all mails coming east 
for either the United States or Canada. The 
extension of the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
Sault Ste. Marie, in Michigan, having now been 
completed, the first through freight tram, con- 
sisting of nineteen cars laden with flour, passed 
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through Canada for Boston, Jan. 9th, ’88. This 
extension opens up the quickest freight and 
passenger route from the Mississippi River 
to New England and Great Britain. On Feb. 7th 
the board :of directors decifled upon the con- 
struction of a line from Sudbury junotion to 
Claremont, Ontario, practically an extension of 
the main line to Toronto by a direct route, and 
effecting a saving in distance between Toronto 
and other points of Ontario and the western 
section of the Canadian Pacific railway of 70 
miles and a corresponding saving to Sault Ste. 
Marie. A preliminary survey having been made 
a year before, work was to be commenced at 
once. It was reported from Winnipeg, at 
Toronto (Feb. 15th), that the Hon. Thos. Green- 
way, premier, etc., had stated that a new 
0 on tract had been entered into for the construc- 
tion of the Red River railway to the United States 
frontier, that the finances nad been arranged, 
and that the line would be in running order by 
October. It was reported from Ottawa (March 
30th) that after long negotiation the Manitoban 
railway difficulty had been settled, on terms 
believed to be satisfactory to all parties On 
April 6th it was stated that the basis of the 
arrangement with the company for the surrender 
of its monopoly privileges was a government 

g uarantee of 15,000,000 dollars of ^ per cent 
onds, portion of the security being the *o, 000, 000 
acres unsold land grant of the company Undu 
date Montreal, April 19th, the secretary l&sut d 
a circulai setting foith the terms of the agi ce- 
ment (Tttttr s, April 24th) A Philadelphia tele- 
gram of May 9th says that at the annual mi eting 
of the company the monopoly agreement was 
unanimously approved Very sanguine hopes 
were expressed as to the future of the line 
Subsequently the Canadian House of Commons 
accepted the agreement by in votes to 68 It 
transpired in the report presented at the above 
meeting at Montreal, that the Company con- 
trolled 4,960 miles of railway, and had a total 
rolling stock of 17,500. About the same time 
there was a statement afloat that the company 
would extend tne line between Toionto and St 
Thomas to Detioit, Michigan, to connect with 
the Wabash. At a meeting of the directois at 
Montreal, Aug. 7th, Sir G. Stephens resigned 
the presidency, expressing his intention of ic- 
siding in England. In October a serious dispute 
arose owing to an attempt of the promoters of the 
Red River Valley Railway Extension to cross the 
Canadian Pacific line TheManitoban Provincial 
Government, velio sat all dav on Sunday, 
Oct, 21st, decided to take strong measures 
to enforce the claims of the Red River people, 
but matters became so threatening that the 
militia were called out. It appealed that the 
Canadian took their stand on the Railway Act 
of ’83, which provides that eveiy railway 
company shall apply to the Federal Govern- 
ment for provision to cross existing railways. 
Manitoba neglected to do this till October, when 
the application was opposed, and the case w as 
referred to the Supreme Court of Canada. On I 
Oct. 25th, under the cover of darkness, the 
Manitoban party succeded in making a crossing 
at Headingly, but the Canadians immediately 
removed it. Under date Philadelphia Nov. 1st, 
it was reported that the crossing had been 
again made, and a locomotive had passed over. 
'There was muen excitement m the district. 

Ouua Boats Acts, 77, ’84. The object of 
these Acts is to insure the proper condition 
of canal boats used as dwellings, and the edu- 
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cation of children who live on board such boats. 
See ed. ’88, and further ed. ’87. , 

Canals In the United Kingdom. The 
length of the navigable canals in the United 
Kingdom is 3,931 miles, of which 927 miles 
belong to public trusts, 1,445 miles to independ- 
ent companies, 1,333 miles are guaranteed and 
owned by railway companies, 1884 miles are 
derelict, and 37 miles belong to owners of 
whom nothing appears to be known. The 
London and North-Western Railway Co. have 
the largest share of the canal property, 488J 
miles, including the Birmingham canals and the 
Shropshire Union canal. The Great Western 
Co. own 2574 miles, the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire 1804, the Great Northern 
1044, and other companies shorter lengths. The 
canals have been constructed on no uniform 
lines as to their width and the size of their 
locks, and in only a few cases has through com- 
munication been piovided for. For furthei 
details see ed. ’87 

Canary Islands. Off N W. African coast. 
Belong to Spain, and ruled as an integral 
province of tne kingdom Area 2,808 sq. m., 
pop. 307,743. Capital Santa Cruz, in Tenenffe; 
second town Las Palmas, in Grand Canary. 
Islands volcanic, elevated, lofty peaks, splendid 
sccntiy, rich fertility, delightful climate, pro- 
ducing corn, dates, ligs, lemons, wine, sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, silk, lioncy, and wax, orchilla 
cochineal, bai ilia, c tc. People are a mixed race, 
descendants ol the Spaniards and the native 
Guanihos (lielieved to be of Vandal origin), 
mingled also with Noiman, Flemish, ana 
Moonsh blood. Leading occupations are agri- 
culture cattle-bui ding, the cultivation of 
coihmeal, anil shipping The Peak of Tenenffe 
is 12,182 feet high Ihe Canaries (the “For- 
tunate Islands” of the ancients) have belonged 
to Spain since 149^ Consult Keith Johnston’s 
“Afnca,” and Stone’s “ Tcnerifie.” 

Candahar. It has become an established 
principle of Indian defence that if the Russians 
advance to attack India a stand shall be made 
at Candahai, or lathei along the line of the 
Helmund nver, 70 or 80 miles to the west of it. 
To piepare ioi this, the Indian railway system 
has been completed to the Quetta side of the 
Kwaja Amran range, and a tunnel, two miles 
long, is being pushed through it to the Candahar 
side Here there are no more engineering 
obstacles, and the 80 miles of mils (already 
stoicd at Quetta) can be laid down at leisure. 
Candahar contains 60,000 people, and does an 
mci easing trade with India Is distant about 
300 miles from Cabul, 369 from Herat, and 145 
fiom Quetta 

Candla. See Crete. 

Candidates for Holy Orders, Preliminary 
Examination Of. Was established m 74, chiefly 
with a view to aid in promoting a more system- 
atic and better distributed course of preparation 
for Holy Orders. It is conducted under the 
control of a council consisting of the Divinity 
Professors of Oxford and Cambridge, two 
Graduates in Divinity from each University 
nominated by the two Archbishops, and Ex- 
amining Chaplains, one being nominated by 
each of the Bishops who accept the results of 
the examination. The Examiners, who must 
be either Graduates m Theology or Masters of 
Arts in Priests’ Orders^ are appointed annually 
by the council. Examinations are held twice 
every year, about Easter and m October, at such 
different centres a? the coupcil from time to 
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time, determines, with a view to suit as far as Parliament cannot alter any other law. Un- 
possible the convenience of candidates. Due established branches of the Anglioan Church (^.p.), 
notice is given beforehand of the timesand places being autonomous Churches, make their own 
of examination. The Examinations are open canons irrdlpective of statute law, but these are 
99 To graduates of the English Universities, bindmgonlywithiri their own spiritual j’urisdic- 
( 2 ) To members of Theological Colleges m con- tions, and bear only the same relation to the 
nection with the Church o 1 England, who have canon law of the Church as is borne by, say, 
at least entered on the last term of the complete the “ Decrees of Gratian.” Consult “ Wilkin’s 
course and are recommended by the principal. Concilia;” “Landon’s Councils:” “Owen’s 
( 8 ) To any other person who may be nominated Institutes of Canon Law “Councils and 
by a bishop with a view to ordination in his Ecclesiastical Documents Relating to Great 
own diocese. Every candidate is required to Britain and Ireland ” (’69). 
declare himself a member of the Church of Canon Of Scripture. The Book of Holy 
England, and to produce a satisfactory certifi- Scripture as received by the Church and in- 
cate of moral character Information respecting corporated m the canon law Consult Words- 
the Examination may be obtained from Rev E. woith “On the Canon of Scripture” (48). 

King, Maddingly, Cambridge Canons, Various Kinds Of. Canon Capitu- 

“C. and S. Sec Lloyd’s Clausfs. lar (v. inf ra, Canon Residentiary). Canon Hono- 

Canonlcai Hours A term usually applied rary, appointed in some cathedrals. He keeps no 
to the hours within which marriages may be lesidcnce, and receives no emolument. Canon 
legally solemnised Penitentiary, a canon of a cathedral invested 

CanoniBatiOH. The ceremoii3’ wheieby a by the bishop with the duties of penitentiary 
deceased person is raised to the order of the to the diocese. Canon Regular, a regular con- 
saints— a privilege now exclusively vested in ventuai canon. Canons Residentiary, also 
the see ol Rome. It cannot be made until at Lenned Canons Capitular l'he scmoi canons 
least fifty years have elapsed from the date of who keep lesidence and leceive emolument 
death. liom their stalls Canons Secular were not 

Canon Law. The year ’88 was maihcd by an conventual, but kept the Horn s. 
event which had not occuned foi mme than Canterbury, Right Hon and Most Rev. 
two hundied jcais Parliament having, with Edward White Benson, P.C , D D.,o *rd Aroh- 
thc consent ol the Church, extended the bishop of (founded 596); b 1829. Educated at 
canonical hours of marriage, it was necessary to King Edvvatd’s School, Bnmmgham, and at 
promulge in Convocation two new canons, 1 rin. Coll , Cambridge (B A , 1st class classics, 
supplementary to the canons lecognised by senior Chancellor’s medallist and senior optime 
statute, in ordei to bung the t celesiastical and ’52), Fellow of Tun Coll (’53). Ordained 
civil law into confoirnit\ with eaih otlui It deacon (’<>.}), priest (’57) Formerly one ol 
is of the essence of canon law that it mu3 the masters of Rugby School , and head master 
never be abrogated, and 111 some cases custom of Wellington Coll. (’58-72). A prebendary m 
acquires the sanction of canon law Learned Lincoln Cathedral (’ 69), and chancellor and 
canonists, tlreiefoie, appeal for authonty in canon lesidentiaiy (’72). lion, chaplain to 
matters ecclesiastical to a whole liteiatuic of the Queen (’ 73 - 75 b and chaplain (’75-77). 
canonical loie, liom the so-called Apostolu al Examining chaplain to Bishop of Lincoln 
Canons to those of last vcai’s Convocation (1873-77) Consecrated 1st Bishop of Truro 
The most ancient repositories of ecclesiastical (77) lianslated to Canterbury (’83). Is 
law are the three volumes of “ Decices ” (now Pinnate of All England and Metropolitan, 
known as the “ Decrees ol Giatian,” who edited Patron of 187 livings Presided at the Lambeth 
them), by Ivo, Bishop of Chartres, composing, Pan-Anglican Synod («.?/.) July ’88. 
besides decrees of counc ils, pi o\ mcial consti- Cantor Lectures These Lectures are named 
tions, synodals, glossal it s, sentenc es of Popes, aftei their foundei, the late Theodore Edward 
summaries, and icscripts. Besides these, the Cantor, M D , of Het Majesty’s Indian Medical 
jus canomcum included many foieign canons Service, who by his will dated May 3rd, ’59, 
and decretals, together wutn particular laws bequeathed his pioperty, of the value of over 
and constitutions made 111 England foi the ,610,000, in equal shares to the Wellington 
government of the Chinch— all which aie, in College, Wokingham, and the Society for the 
a sense, now in foicc But even fiom the Encouragement of Aits, Manulactui es, and 
Conquest to the Reformation no canons or Commerce, with the expicssion of a wish that 
constitutions made in any synods here were the money's so given should be applied severally 
suffered to be executed, if they had not the by the Govei not s ol the College and the Presi- 
royal assent These canons were all collected dent of the Society of Aits 111 siuh manner as 
and explained by Lyndwood, Dean of the Art hes, they might deem most conducive to the promo- 
in the reign of Henry VL, and by him divided tion of the mtei ests of the institutions with 
into sixteen historical sections, ranging from the which they were officially connected. The 
canons of Stephen Langton, at the Council of moiety of the Cantor bequest which fell to the 
Oxford, 6 Henry III , to the Reformatio Lcgmn. Society of Arts amounted to £5,042, which it 
The authority to make canons, and to promulge became the duty of the Council to appropriate 
them with the royal assent, is vested m the to the spread and encouiagement of arts, manu- 
olergy by the statute 25 Henry VIII., commonly factures, and commerce , and they accordingly 
called the “Act of Submission.” The canons of determined to apply a portion of the^ interest of 
16084 alone bear the sanction of statute law in the fund for the Society’s session of '63-4 to the 
England, and are of equal authority with the provision, at an estimated cost of £150, of three 
Book of Common Prayer. These canons were, courses of lectures by eminent men on the 
for the most part, collected out of ordinances subjects respectively of International Com- 
dispersed in several injunctions published in merce, Chemistryapplied to Manufactures, and 
former reigns. An Act of Parliament may Industrial Art. The introductory lecture of the 
nullify any canon, unless it enjoins some moral first oourse of four on “The Operation of the 
duty ; but a canon not confirmed by an Act of Present Laws of Naval Warfare on International 
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Commerce,” was delivered by Mr. G. W, Hastings, 
a barrister of the Middle Temple, and now M.P. 
for E. Worcestershire, on Dec. 7th, ’63 ; the fif st 
of a course of seven lectures, on ‘"Fine Arts 
applied to Industry,” was given by Mr. W. 
Burges, on Feb. 8th, ’64 ; and the last of a third 
course of six lectures, which were given weekly 
by Dr. F. Grace Calvert, F.R.S., F.C.S., on 
“Chemistry applied to the Arts,” was delivered 
on the §thol May following. Thus the total aggre- 
gate of Cantor Lectures delivered during the 
first session of their institution was seventeen ; 
and it still remains that the average number of 
lectures is estimated at about eighteen for the 
entire session — a session which, beginning in 
November m each year, runs on to May of the 
year following Fiom the first session of their 
institution tne Cantor Lectures have been 
characterised by the same diversity and catho- 
licity of interest. 

Gape Breton Island. A portion of Nova 
Scotia (q.v.), once itself a distinct colony. Area 
3,125 sq. m., pop. 75*483 Chief town Sydney, 
at entrance of a deep gulf called Bras d’Oi 
Contains valuable coal mines, rich deposits of 
iron ore, and foiests which furnish valuable 
ship-timber Fisheries very productive 

Cape Colony, The Cape of Good Hope is a 
promontory on the extieme south of Africa, 
and has given its name to the Cape Colony, 
whose boundnues now aie West, the Atlan- 
tic Ocean ; north, the Orange River and 
Bechuanaland ; cast, the Orange Free State, 
Basutoland, and Natal; south, the Indian 
Ocean. The ait a ol the whole colony is 
213,636 sq. miles, with pop. 1,230,000 Capital 
Cape Town, pop. 60,000 , otlict chief towns, Port 
Elizabeth, pop. 18,000, the chief commercial 
port ; Grahamstown, pop 10,000, the capital of 
the eastern province, Kamberley, pop. 25,000, 
the seat of tne diamond tradt ; Queenstown, 
King Williamstown, and Panma/e, or East 
London, Simon’s Bay is an lmptnal na\al 
station 22 miles south of Cape Town Dn ldccl 
into two gtcat distiuts, Eastern and Western, 
which aic subdivided into a numbci of pro- 
vinces, fiscal disti icts, and magisterial di\ isions 
Griaualand West, the Transkeian Territories, and 
WauUoh Bay (// v ), have some separate pio- 
vincial status. — The Nieuveldt Mountains divide 
the colony, running cast and wt st To noi th 
and west the countiv consists of open plains, 
more or less sterile To the south and cast at c 
fertile plateaux, the Karroos, and regions ol 
great fertility. In these parts is much splendid 
forest Both flora and fauna are exti cmely 1 ich 
and varied. Minci als worked in the colony com- 
prise copper, coal, gold (on the Knysna), lead, 
manganese, alum, salt, nitre, crocidolite, and 
diamonds. Rivers, including the Change, the 
largest, arc not navigable The climate of the 
Cape is noted for its beneficial effect upon con- 
sumptive, asthmatic, and rheumatic patients. 
The eastern districts are dry, the winter season 
fine, rams falling m summei , while in the 
western districts the reverse is the case The 
scenery among the mountain ranges, Lower 
Albany, British Kaffraria, and in the Transkci, 
is exceedingly grand. The principal exports 
are wool, Angora hair, ostrich feathers, sheep 
and goat skins, diamonds, wines, spirits, hides 
and skins, copper ore, and aloes. Executive 
in hands of a Governor and responsible Minis- 
try of five principal ministers. Parliament 
consists of a Legislative Council of twenty-two 
members, and a House of Assembly of seventy- 
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six members. Members of the Legislative 
Council are elected for seven years, and of the 
Assembly for five years. The electors are the 
same in each case, and are qualified as occu- 
piers of property worth £50, or receiving £50 
salary, or ^25 with board and lodging. The 
laws are founded on a modification of the 
Roman-Dutch Law Both English and Dutch 
languages arc used in Parliament and the 
Courts. There is a University at Cape 
Town (Royal Charter, 1877), and there are 
a large number of state-aided elementary 
schools, besides private and religious institu- 
tions. The principal denominations are Dutch 
Reformed, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and 
Roman Catholic, which, until recently, re- 
ceived some State aid. For defence there is 
a foi ce of Cape Mounted Rifles, 760 ; Volun- 
teei s, 4,000 ; and every able-bodied man 
between 18 and 50 is liable to be called out for 
militai y service. Whites number about a third 
of the entire population, and the greater num- 
ber of them aie of Dutch descent. The Trans- 
keian Territories are luled by resident magis- 
trates under the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
Walflsch Bay, an isolated port on the coast of 
Damaraland, is administered by a Resident. — 
For latest financial statistics see British Em- 
pire, etc. (table) The most valuable exports 
arc wool, ^1,580,609, and diamonds, over 
^4,ooo,f*oo The colony possesses 1,693 miles 
of railway open, and extensions are being 
laid Kunbcilcy now has railway communi- 
cation with Pott Elizabeth and Cape Town. 
The lines aic Government property. There 
are 8,981 miles ol telegraph wiles in opera- 
tion About 84,000,000 acics are in occupa- 
tion, of which 600,000 under cultivation. Vine- 
3 aids occupy 20,000 acres, pioducing 4,500,000 

S ill on s of wine and 1,000,000 gallons of brandy. 

stiulusnumbu some 25,000; sheep 11,000,000; 
cattle 1,112,000; goats 3,000,000 Wheat crop 
about 1,700,000 bushels, other giam 3,000,000 
bushels, tobacco 3, 000, 000 lb , aloes 340,000 lb., 
dried fiuit 2,500,000 lb Cotton and rice are 
grown in certain legions Government lands 
aicguititcd, leased, ot may be rented on easy 
teims. N.itives, Hottentots and Kaffirs, number 
o\ ci two-thn ds of the population. Where they 
aie not in a position of equal citizenship with 
white s their affairs ai e controlled by a Minister 
foi Nati\e Affairs — The Cape was first settled 
in 1652 by the Dutch, and in 1814 became an 
English colony. The Hottentot and other 
slaves of the Dutch scttleis or “ Boers ’* were 
liberated in ’33 by the general Emancipation 
Act of the Imperial Parliament. This, and 
othci things, caused much dissatisfaction 
among the Dutch, and large bodies from time 
to time iickkcd (t.e migrated) northward, and 
formed what have since become the Orange 
Free State, the Transvaal, and Natal. In 1820 
England sent out the first body of British 
settlers There have been five great Kaffir 
wars on the eastern frontier — • in 1811, ’18, 
’35, 46-52, and ’57-63— devastating and laying 
waste whole regions of land; but the last of 
these was concluded in ’63. Since then, in 
79-80, the Basuto rebellion occurred, which 
spread also to the Transkei. The civilising 
influence of schools, industrial institutions, 
frequent intercourse between the races, the 
construction of railways and other public 
works, are producing admirable changes for 
the better among the tribes. The colony has 
been gradually enlarged by annexations, the 
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latest of which are Griqualand West, annexed 
’8o ; the various Transkeian Territories, ’75- 
87 ; and Walfisch Bay, ’84. In ’88 the ques- 
tion of the annexation of Bechuanaland 
was much discussed. The terrible fire at the 
DeBoer's Mine (July) resulted in great loss of 
life. See Griqualand West, Kimberley, 
Walfisch Bay, Transkeian Territories, 
Diamond Fields, Ostrich Farming, Colonial 
Wines, etc., etc. For Ministry, etc., see 
Diplomatic. Consult “ The Cape of Good Hope 
General Directory and Guide Book,” ’87; 
Greswell’s ‘‘Our South African Empire”; 
Noble’s “Cape and South Africa”; Theal’s 
“ South African History and Geography,” and 
“History of the Boers m South Africa ; The 
Torch ; etc. 

Cape Verde Islands. Lie 350 miles from 
Cape Verde, the westernmost point of Africa. 
Belong to Portugal, and form her most valuable 
dependency. Area, 1,650 sq. m., pop. 110,926. 
Capital Mindello, but principal town Cidade 
de Santiago. Coaling station, St. Vincent. 
Imports about ,£230,000 ; exports about £50,000. 
Volcanic formation, very fertile ; climate sub- 
tropical ; cotton, sugar, indigo, raised and 
manufactured; tamarinds, cocoanuts, fruits, 
salt, red coral, also exported. People, Portu- 
guese and Negro. Consult “ Reports of H.M.’s 
Consuls, 1882, Part vn (Cape Verde Islands).” 

Cape Wines. See Colonial Wines and 
Vineyards, ed. ’87. 

Capital and Labour. These may be roughly 
defined thus • — Capital is, m its origin, the accu- 
mulation of the result of labour — the excess 
of production over immediate wants, and is 
capable of being used m the production of 
fresh wealth, and facilitating that production 
in an increasing ratio; and Labour, human 
exertion for a human end. Only the rudest and 
most elementary kind of labour can exist on its 
immediate produce; for any elaboration a re- 
served store of wealth is necessary — the produce 
of past labour, from which the labourei may 
subsist and provide himself with tools and 
materials, while his present labourism process 
of completion. In highly organised communities 
capital and labour are as a rule in the hands 
of separate persons, not indeed entirely, but to 
a large extent. Arbitration, and Coui ts of Con- 
ciliation have been recommended, and tried 
with comparatively little effect. It may be 
doubted whether any remedy can be effectual 
which does not go to the root of the matter, 
and arrange for some means by which labour 
can become the owner of its own capital. Some 
form of industrial partnership would appear 
to be the best way of securing this end. The 
capital of Great Britain was estimated by 
Porter m 1840 at £4,100,000,000 ; by Levi m 
1860 at £5,560,000,000 ; by Mulhall m 1882 at 
£8,720,000,000. These estimates give respect- 
ively £ 152, £195, and £248 of capital per head 
of tne population. The estimates are made 
to consist of houses, railways, shipping, bul- 
lion, lands, cattle, etc., merchandise, foreign 
loans, furniture, roads, works, etc. Consult 
Mr. G. Howells “Conflicts of Labour and 
Capital.” 

Capital Punishment. See ed. ’87; and 
Execution by Electricity. 

Cardiff (Uanlshen and Cwmtaff) Water 
Supply. The laying of about 3 1 miles of water 
commit pipes between Llanishen and Cwmtaff, 
for the supply of Cardiff from the Breconshire 
watershed, was commenced about two years 


since, and at the end of the year *87 it was 
stated that the work had been practically 
accomplished. What is called the balancing 
reservoir %t Rhubma was also about finished ; 
Blaokbrook and Cefn reservoirs being nearly 
completed. The upper section of No. 2, or 
Cwmtaff reservoir, was being constructed 1,000 ft. 
above Cardiff level ; Llanishen is 150 ft. above 
the town ; and Rhubma about 100 ft. above 
Llanishen. The Cwmtaff will not be finished 
for two years, its capacity being some 300,000,000 
gallons, while two others, Nos. 1 and 3, will 
be made at the bottom of a drainage area 
of 4,000 acres. The pipes above mentioned cost 
£120,000, and the laying over £30,000. They 
are 2 ft in diameter, weigh about 1 j tons each, 
are each 12 ft. in length, and vary m thickness 
according to the pressure. 

Cardinal Dean. See Deans. 

Carillon. This is a machine for playing 
tunes on a peal of bells, and is quite distinct 
and independent of the clock, with the excep- 
tion of the discharging lever, which is released 
by the clock at any required time The carillon 
then plays the tunes for which it has been con- 
structed. On a peal of eight, representing an 
octave, as many tunes can be played as can be 
obtained in the compass of say E to E, or in 
whatever key the peal is. This, in practice, 
will be found to comprise a good selection of 
tunes. The greater the number of bells the 
more tunes, so that from a peal of fourteen 
almost any tunc can be obtained. See ed. ’87. 

Carlisle, Right Rev. Harvey Goodwin, 

D D , 58th Bishop of (founded 1132) ; b. 1818. 
Educated at Cams Coll., Cambridge; B.A. 
(1840) ; 21 d Wranglei and Smith’s prizeman, 
and subsequently Fellow of Cams. Ordamed 
deacon (1842), priest (1844), became incumbent 
of St. Edward’s, Cambridge (1848): Bean of 
Ely (1858) ; consecrated Bishop of Carlisle 
(1869) He is the author of Goodwin’s “ Course 
of Mathematics.” He was the original proposer 
of the scheme foi establishing a “Church 
House” (<j v.) to commemoiate H.M ’s Jubilee. 

Carlos, Don, Duke of Modena, claimant of 
the Spanish throne as heir to his father, 
Don Juan, successor to Carlos VI., b. March 
3oth { 1848. His mother is the Archduchess 
Maria Teicsa, Princess of Modena. He was 
educated in Austria. Don Carlos married the 
sister of the late Count of Chambord. In July 
’73 he instigated a rising m the north of 
Spam, taking the personal command. He 
continued the struggle during the Republic, 
but was defeated by Marshal Serrano after 
Alfonso XII came to the throne, and retired 
(March ’76) to England. He resided in France, 
but was expelled in ’81. 

Carlton Club. The recognised club of the 
Conseivative party. All elections are made 
by the Committee, twelve being a quorum ; 
two black balls exclude. Peers, heirs apparent 
to any peerage, and members of parliament, 
are balloted lor immediately, other candidates 
taken in order of application. Ten members 
may be annually chosen by the committee from 
amongst the candidates, but m each case there 
must be not less than two-thirds voting. No 
special qualification for membership laid down 
by the rules. Entrance fee, £30; subscription, 
£10 10s. House, 94, Pall Mall. 

Carlyle Society, founded m 1879, consists 
of “ Students admiring Carlyle’s works and 
desirous of extending nis influence." Mem- 
bers are admitted by paying a yearly subscrip- 
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tion, and they meet once in every month (at ruled by a number of small chiefs. A grave 
present), at Anderton’s Hotel, when papers dispute between Germany and Spain arose 
“suggested by Carlyle’s works” are read and in the summer of ’85 as to the right of 
discussed; some of them are also published, possession of these islands. The quarrel was 
Number of members, 82. The society has referred to Pope Leo XIII. for arbitration, 
erected a memorial tablet on Carlyle’s house. Geimany acquiesced in the Pope’s decision. 
It has a library and a branch at Montreal. Pres., which in effect recognised the ancient Spanish 
Dr. Eugfene Oswald ; Sec., H. E. West, Park- sovereignty, but on behalf of the latter Govern- 
field, willesden, N W. ment secured to the Germans special trade 

Carnegie, Andrew, the “Iron King” of privileges m the archipelago. See ed. ’88, and 
Amerioa, where he owns rich mineral territory more fully ’86. 

beyond the Alleghany Mountains, is a frequent Cascade Tunnel (Washington U.S.). This 
visitor to England; and (’88), in company great tunnel, which is on the Northern Pacific 
with Mr. Blame and other friends, he made a Railroad, was cut through on May 3rd, ’88, and 
four-in-hand coaching tour from London to the track laying was completed on the 6th, ready 
Cluny Castle, Scotland, where he took up his for an immediate commencement of traffic, ft 
residence for some months. Mr. C , who is an is 9,850ft. long, 20 5 ft high, and 16 ft. wide, for 
ardent politician, has assisted in floating several a single set of rails, and was made to dispense 
Radical newspapers, and in ’87 published with the Switchback railway, or series of m- 
“ Triumphant Democracy,” a woik which has clincd planes, over the mountains which had 
had a large sale. been worked by engines ol the “decapod ” type 

Carnot, Marie Franpois Sadi, President —10 driving wheels, and a two-wheeled leading 
of the French Republic, born at Limoges truck The contract lor the tunnel was for 
August 1837 He is a grandson of Carnot “ the 2,000,000 dollars. On the opening of the tunnel 
organiser of victory ” under the French convcn- anangements were made to light it by elec- 
tion, and is a civil engineer by profession tricity, the pow’er being obtained from a large 
When only twenty years of age he entered as watcrlall at the east portal 
a student the Ecole Polyleihniquc, and passid CascariUoes The Indians of South America 
with distinction to a school lor special insti uc- employed in shipping the bark from the cin- 
tion m the building ol roads and bridges, chona trees. 

During the siege oi Pans (Jan 71) he w'as Cassagnac, Paul Granier de, was b at Pans 
appointed Prefect of the Seme Inffeneure and Dec 2nd, 1843 Journalist and politician; 
as Commissary Gcncial gave \aluable assist- is a chief suppoitci of the Vietoricn Bona- 
ance in organising tilt defences of that Dcpai t- pjilist gioup His ihelonc is of the intern- 
ment. A month later lie took his seat 111 the jieiate oidci, and has frequently involved him 
National Assembly as deputy foi Colt d’Or, in dm Is He fought in the Fianco-Gcrman 
ranging himself in line* with the Republican wat,andwas present at Sedan, where he was 
Left, with which he consistently voted. On taken pusonei. He sits in the Chamber lor 
the 16th of May, ’77, he opposed the vote of the depaitment of Geis. 

confidence in M. De Bioglie. Suite fust Castelar y Rissoll, Emilio. Spanish states- 
elected he has sat continuously in the Chamber man and oiatoi, b. jii 1832, one of the most 
of Deputies, at fust ioi the Cote d’Or, and eloquent living public men of Europe. In the 
later lor Beaune. In ’86 he took office in revohitionarj* movement of ’68 Castelar joined 
the Bnsson Cabinet as Finance Minister, the the Republicans. Serrano quelled the rebellion, 
duties of which he also filled when M de and Sefior Castelai nairowly escaped with his 
Freycinet formed his Government in Jan. ’87. life, taking refuge in Geneva At the elections 
On the resignation of M. Grevy (Dec 2nd, ’87), of ’68 Scnor Castelai found himself in a hope- 
M. Carnot was elected President of the Re- less minority m the Constituent Cortes He 
public. opposed a return of the monarchical govern- 

Oaroline Islands. This archipelago, or ment. On the abdication of King Amadeo he 
group of islands, in all numbering five hun- became Minister for Foieign Aflairs, and in 
ared, lies to the east of the Philippines, m the ’73 he was chosen President of the Cortes, 
Pacific Ocean, between lat. 30° and 12 0 N., long and subsequently President of the Executive 
130° and 1 70 0 E These islands, fust discovered Power. At this time war was raging in the 
in 1543 by Lopez de Villalobos, were named Biscayan pi ovmces of Spain, and Castelar pro- 
after Charles V. of Spam, but they seem never rogued the Cortes, and constituted himself a sort 
to have been settled by the Spaniards. The of dictator. The Cortes, when it reassembled, 
Spaniards took formal possession of them, but declined to pass a vote of confidence in him, and 
appear only to have sent out missionaries, he withdrew*. At the accession of Alfonso XII. 
The Caroline Islands are sometimes called the Castelar left Spam for a time ; but in ’76 he 
New Philippines; they measure about 2,000 miles obtained a seat in the Cortes as deputy for 
from east to west, but are chiefly low-lymg Madrid, though he has not held office since, 
lagoons or atolls. At Yap, which may be de- Sefior Castelar is a writer on historical, literary, 
scribed as the chief of the Carolines, there are and political subjects. 

hills said to contain precious metals. The in- Castletown. Capital of the Isle of Man (q.v.). 
habitants are generally of the Papuan race, and Castries. Capital of St. Lucia(£.«/.), pop. 4,550. 
owe what civilisation they are acquainted with Casual Wards are attached to tne work- 
chiefly to the American missionaries. The houses of every parish m London. They are 
islands are prolific in tropical verduie. The intended for the relief of the casual poor— that 
cocoa-nut, the pandang, and plantain abound is to say, those persons who are for the moment 
everywhere; on the higher islands aie the in need of a night’s shelter, and who are 
areca-palm, the bamboo, clove-tree, orange, theoretically to be distinguished from the 
sugar-cane, betel-pepper, sweet potatoes, and pauper proper. 45 & 46 Viot. 0. 58, s. 14. says 
several species of arum or taro; on the “Tne guaidians of every union shall provide 
low islands is the bread tree. The inhabi- within their respective unions such cas ua l 
tints are docile and hospitable, and are wards, with such fittings and furniture as the 
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Local Government Board in their judgment, 
regard being had to the number of casual 
paupers likely to require relief therein, shall 
consider necessary.” Further, by the Casual 
Poor Aot, ’82 (45 & 46 Viet. c. 36, s. 4), “a 
casual pauper shall not be entitled to dis- 
charge himself from a casual ward before 
nine o’clock in the morning of the second 
day following his admission, nor before he 
has perlormed the work prescribed for him 
as in the said Act mentioned; and where a 
casual pauper has been admitted on more than 
one occasion duung one month into any casual 
ward of the same union, he shall not be en- 
titled to discharge himself before nine o’clock 
in the morning of the fourth day after his 
admission ; ana he may at any time during that 
interval be lemoved by any officer of the guar- 
dians, or by a police-constable to the workhouse 
of the union, and be required to remain in such 
workhouse for the remainder of the pei lod of 
his detention ” As a typical Casual ward, that 
of Shoreditch may be taken. The casual poor 
on entering the ward at night have to undergo 
a bath. Tne bathiooms are fitted up as com- 
pletely almost as in a gentleman’s house. Hot 
and cold water are laid on, and a lift conveys 
the clothing downstairs to a bakery, wheie all 
the very small forms of life which bask in 
the garments of the casual suffei euthanasia 
Upstairs there aie two floois— one for males, 
the other for females. Along each floor a 
passage runs, upon which the cells open on 
either side. Each cell is a long, lofty, nartow 
apartment, piovidcd with a plank bed, a clean 
straw mattress and straw pillow, while two 
rugs are provided for bed coverings. At the 
end of the cell projects a recess lighted by a 
baired window. In this iccess is piled the ten 
hundredweight of stone which the casual has 
to break 111 ordei to pay for the lood, lodging, 
and bathing he leceives In a stoneyaid thnty 
hundredweight, is a day’s work, while m the 
casual waid the occupant of a cell is ficquently 
let off with seven hundredweight If the 
casuals are weak or in ill-health, 01 women, 
they aie given a small quantity of oakum to 
pick. It is a mistake to suppose th.it the work 
is at all harsh or cruel for any one but the lazy 
man The casuals arc allowed to leave the ward 
on the second day after their entry as early as 
six in the morning, so as to allow them a better 
chance of getting work. Those practically 
familiar with the present system hold that the 
work test is insufficient. JThe occupants of the 
casual ward are not, as a rule, from the 1 anks o<* 
the deserving poor I he casual ward is undei 
the special charge of a committee of the vesti y. 

Cathedral Statutes Bill, 1884 Sec ed. ’86 

Cathedrals. The cathedral is the chief 
church of the diocese, in which the bishop’s 
seat is fixed. In many cases English cathedials 
were originally monastic churches, over which 
a bishop was set , m others, the bishop 
having been set over a district, chose his 
own church. English cathedrals were of two 
olasses — (1) Where the clergy were monks, 
fa) where the clergy were secular canons. 
Gradually the dean grew to exercise greater 
power in his cathedral than the bishop, and 
many quarrels ensued m consequence. After 
the suppression of the monasteries by 
Henry VIII., the monastic cathedrals (Can- 
terbury, Carlisle, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
Rochester, Winchester, and Worcester), were 
remodelled, and the bishoprics founded by 


Henry (Bristol. Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Peterboro’, and Westminster) were provided 
with cathedrals The last lost its bishop, but 
kept its (lean and its position as a cathedral. 
The cathedrals of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Ripon, and St. Albans are of 
recent translation, and like other new bishop- 
rics, notably Southwell and Wakefield (the 
latter constituted in ’88), take as their cathedrals 
ancient parish or collegiate churches. 

Catholic Emancipation. Seeed. 88. 

Caucus, The, IS a nickname applied in the 
first instance by Lord Beaconsneld to the 
system of political organisation of which the 
Birmingham Liberal Association is a type, and 
in particular to the organisation called the 
National Liberal Federation (q.v.). 

Cave, Sir Lewis William, b. 1832. Called 
to the bai (’59), Q.C (’75). After a successful 
professional career, he was appointed a judge 
of the High Court (’8i). He was joint editor 
of the reports of the Court for the considera- 
tion of Crown cases reserved (’6i-6?), and of 
Stone’s “ Practice of Petty Sessions ' r He also 
edited the editions of Addison on “ Contracts,” 
and the same author’s “Law of Torts.” 

Cayenne. A French colony in Guiana, South 
America Area 46,697 sq m , pop. 26,502. 
Capital Cayenne, on an island. Separated from 
Surinam by river Maroni. Chief products sugar, 
coffee, cotton, cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, red 
pepper, etc Gold is worked in some quantity. 
Administered by a Governor and Council. It 
is a penal colony. Exports to France about 
£ 750,000 rnnually. The capital, Cayenne, is 
much dreaded by convicts on account of its 
deadly dimatc, but the other penal settlements 
on the Maroni rivei are more favourably situa- 
ted 111 that iespect. Cayenne (01 French 
Guiana) was first settled m 1604. 

Caymans, The, a group of three islands in 
the British West Indies, 150 miles north-west 
of Jamaica, of which they are politically a 
dependency. The islands (Grand Cayman, 
Little Cayman, and Cayman Brae) are well 
wooded and pi oducc much turtle. Area 225 sq. 
m., pop. 2 500, mostly on Grand Cayman. 

CelebeB. A large island of the Asiatic archi- 
pelago Area 72,000 sq m ; pop. about 
2,000,000. Part of the island is an “Outpost” 
of Dutch India, containing the towns of Menado, 
Port Rotterdam, and Vlaardingen or Macassar. 
The remainder broken up into native states. 
The native princes recognise the authority of 
the Dutch, who expelled the Portuguese from 
Celebes m 1660 Consult Wallaces “Malay 
Aichipclago,” Penny’s “Ten Years in Mela- 
nesia^’ 

Cell A microscopically small, semi-fluid, 
semi-solid, primarily spheroidal body, which 
often assumes other forms, and which consists 
of a soft mass of living, contractile, colloid 
matter (cell substance, protoplasm) and a 
central structure, consisting of a small, round- 
ish body, generally more solid than the rest of 
the cell — the nucleus. A cell-membrane or 
cell-wall may exist, as m most vegetable cells, 
or may be wanting, as in most animal cells. 
It is the earliest anatomical and physiological 
unit, or as Haeckel defines it, “the organic 
unit of form, an individual of the first order.” 
The size of cells varies from *006 or *007 to *23 
micro-mill. Their shape is very variable. See 
ed. ’87. 
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Cellulose The chief constituent of the walls Congress, elected for four years. Presen 1 
of the cells of plants. In the walls cellulose is President was elected in ’83, and re-elected m 
associated with water and with certa^i mineral ’87. Area, 46,400 sq. m. ; pop. 458,000. Capital, 
salts. This chief substance of the cell-wall is Tegucigalpa, pop. 12,000. Estimated revenue for 
secreted or separated from the chief substance ’87-8, ,4226,820 ; expenditure, £246,080. Import!, 
of the cell contents, protoplasm. In chemical about £230,000 ; exports considerably in excess 
composition cellulose is closely allied to sugar, of imports, as a number of gold and silver 
dextrin, or gum and starch. All these ana mines are exporting a considerable quantity 
certain other bodies belong to the group of of bullion. Foreign debt, about £5,400,000. 
carbo-hydrates. The carbo-hydrates are organic The loans were raised for the purpose of con- 
compounds made up of carbon (car^o-hydrates), structmg an inter-oceanic railway, but a small 
and of hydrogen and oxygen m the proportion proportion only was expended for this purpose. 

2 to x : t.e., the proportion m which these Army nominally about 32,000, including re- 
two elements occur in water (carbo -hydrates), serves. Prolonged civil strife, aggravated by 
Cellulose presents diflfeiences in different wars with San Salvador and Guatemala, from 
plants and in different 01 gans. See ed. ’87 ’70 to ’76, when exhaustion brought beace. 

Centigrade (from centum = a hundred, and Since ’8o affairs more peaceable. In ’73 
gradus = a degree). The name of one of the Omoa was bombarded by the British, to obtain 
three scales used in thermometers. The redress for injuries inflicted on their subjects, 
freezing-point of water is on this scale denoted In 81 similar complications with France were 
by o°, the boiling-point by ioo°. The space settled by compensation, etc.— Nicaragua is 
on the scale between freezing-point (o°) and governed by President, Senate, and House 
boiling-point (ioo°), is divided into 100 equal of Representatives, elected by universal 
parts, each of which is called a degree. This suffrage. Area 49,500 sq. m.. ; pop. estimated 
thermometric scale was invented by Anders at from 270,000 to 400,000. Estimated revenue 
Celsius, a Swede (b at Upsala 1761, d. 1744). in ’87 £678,659 ; expenditure £656,000. Public 
It is in use among almost all Continental internal debt about £190,000 ; foreign debt, 
nations, and is the only thermometric scale £285,000, contracted m ’87. Army about 10,000, 
used in scientific investigations. To turn the including police and militia. Exports, coffee, 
Oentigrade record into the corresponding india-rubber, and cattle. Railways and tele- 
Rlaumur record, the number on the former graphs have been constructed. Scheme for 
scale is multiplied by 4, and divided by 5 . eg., inter-octanic canal revived in ’79* The 
ioo° C. are equivalent to 100 x 4 — 5 =£So° R. treaty by which the United States took power 
To turn Centigrade into Fahrenheit, multiply to construct the same, objected to by England 
by 9, divide by 5, and add 32: c.g , ioo p C are in ’84. United States legislature finally re- 
equivalent to 100 x 9 — 5 = 180 + 32 = 212 0 F. fused ratification (Jan. ’85) — Ban Salvador is 

Central America. Under this head are governed by a President, Senate, and House 
included the republics of Costa Rica, Guate- of Representatives, elected respectively for 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and San Salvador, four years, three years, and one year, by 
(For Ministry, etc., of each, see Diplomatic.) marued men, or those who can read and write 
— Costa Rica is governed by a President, a and support themselves The elections are. 
Senate, and a Chamber ol Representatives, however, frequently interrupted by pronun- 
each elected for four years by the “1 expectable* ciamentos ( q.t > .) or military nominations, 
inhabitants. Constitution promulgated in ’59, Area, 7,225 sq. m.; pop. (’86) 651,130. Capital, 
but frequently nterrupted by pronunuamentos, San Salvador, pop. 13,274. Estimated revenue in 
and practically suspended from ’70 to ’82 ’88 £546,104 ; expenditure £505,887. No foreign 

Area 23,000 sq. m. , estimated pop. in ’86, debt ; internal debt about £1,430,000. Army, 
196,270. Estimated revenue 111 ’87, £541,523; including militia, about 14,000. War with Hon- 
expenditure, £525,994 Foreign debt, £2,000,000. duras in '72 and 73. Since then little worthy 
Imports in ’86, £707,530; exports, £645,160. of note has occurred. See also Panama Canal. 
Chief exports, coftec and bananas. Valuable Central Asia. An almost obsolete general 
metals exist in various paits of the country, political designation for the Kirghiz, Bokharan, 
and mining industry is making progicss In Khivan, and Turcoman regions which Russia 
’87 there were 176 miles of railway and 390 conquered and annexed between ’58 and '85. 
miles of telegraph. History presents no facts Previously it had been known as Independent 
of interest.— Guatemala, governed by President Tartary. Russia has divided it into two large 
and Assembly, each elected for six years by provinces : Turkestan and Transeaspia, and a 
universal suffrage. Area 46,800 sq. m ; esti- small one called the Government of the Steppe, 
mated pop. in ’87, 1,357,000. Capital, Santiago embracing the Semiretchmsk district on the 
de Guatemala (or Guatemala la Nueva), pop Chinese frontier. The former comprises the 
59>°39* .Revenue ’87, $4,047,456 (dollar = zs. 9 d.) ; Kirghiz deserts, the old Khanate of Khokand, 
expenditure, $4)633,285. External debt, £908,200 ; the country conquered from Bokhara, and, in 
internal debt, £678,400. Estimated value of 1m- addition, it controls the vassal states of Bokhara 
port! 111 ’ 86 , £1)347)300) of exports, £647,160. and Khiva. Administrative centre, Tashkent. 
Chief exports, coffee, sugar, and hides. The first The latter consists of the Turkoman region 
line of railway, from San Jose to the capital (69 between the Caspian and Oxus ; administrative 
miles), was opened in ’84. Army nominally 2,000, centre, Askabad. Turkestan was conquered 
with reserves about 33,000. In 1872 a war took from the Orenburg base, and until the comple- 
place with Honduras. In 1874 the Commandant tion of the Transcaspian railway (^.v.) in *88 
of Guatemala having imprisoned and flogged the maintained communications with Russia solely 
Brmsh consul nearly to death, was imprisoned by means of the Orenburg-Aral caravan route, 
for five years and compensation paid. In April 1,700 miles from the Orenburg railway terminus 
1865 the President Barrios was killed in battle, to Samarcand. Transeaspia (Russian Zakaspie) 
inran unsuccessful attempt to unite the Central or the " country beyond the Caspian/* was 
American States under his dictatorship. — conquered from the Caspian Sea base, and the 
Honduras is governed by a President and whole of it is now traversed by the Trans- 
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Caspian railway, which connects Samarcand 
with that sea, thereby superseding the Oren- 
burg route altogether. 

Central Provinces (India). For Ministry, 

etc., see Diplomatic. 

“ Century Magazine, The/’ originated Nov. 
1881. previously existed under the name of 
Scribner's Monthly , which was edited by Dr. 
Holland. Present editor Hr. Richard Watson 
Gilder. The magazine, which has a large 
circulation m America and England, contains 
one or more serial tales, with articles on travels 
and subjects of general interest by eminent 
writers, profusely illustrated with excellent 
engravings (price is. Ad.). “ St. Nicholas,” an 
illustrated magazine for the young (monthly 
is.), is published in connection with the above, 
and is edited by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. Lon- 
don offioe : 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
Cesarewltch Stakes. See Turf. 

Ceylon. An island almost joined to the 
southern extremity of India by a chain of reefs 
and sandbanks called Adam’s Bridge. It is a 
British Crown colony. Area 25,365 sq. m., pop. 
2,850,000. Divided into seven administrative 

E rovmces. Capital Colombo, pop. about 120,000. 

•ther principal ports and harboius are Point 
de Galle (a port ot call for all the laige lines of 
steamers plying in the Eastern watet s) and Trin- 
oomalee. In the mountains is Nuwara Eliya, the 
favourite residence of Europeans. There are 
numeious other towns. In the eentie of the 
southern part of Ceylon is an elevated region, 
about 4,000 sq. m. in extent, consisting of table- 
land, terraces, and lofty peaks, the highest, 
Pedrotallagalla, attaining 8,280 leet. Heie was 
the last stronghold of Sinhalese independence, 
Kandy. It is now the seat of much European 
enterprise in coffee and cinchona planting, etc 
Hence the rivers of Ceylon descend. None aic 
navigable except for boats. The largest is 
Mahavilla Ganga, which reaches the sea at 
Trincomalee. The remainder ol the island is 
low, thickly clothed with forest and jungle, hot, 
and unhealthy for Europeans The climate of 
the mountains is delicious and bracing. Vege- 
tation throughout Ceylon is luxuriant Valu- 
able timbers abound ; teak, ironwood, satin- 
wood, rosewood, and many othcis. Three 
notable palms, the cocoanut, areca, and palmyra, 
are naturally plentiful, and are laigely culti- 
vated. They yield almost all necessaries of 
life to the natives. The palmyra gives timber, 
fibre, and juice, which when fermented becomes 
44 toddy,” from which arrack is distilled. The 
sugar called “laggeree” is prepared fiom the 
fresh juice. The fauna, akin to that of India, 
comprises elephants, tigeis, bears, buffaloes, 
goats, swine, deer, hares, dogs, jackals, 
monkeys, a multitude of beautiful birds, pro- 
digious serpents and other reptiles, and a pro- 
fusion of insects. The pearl-fisheries of Manaar 
Gulf are celebrated. Ceylon has several valu- 
able minerals — plumbago, iron, manganese, 
nitre, alum, and salt, besides a great variety 
of precious stones — rubies, sapphires, ame- 
thysts, garnets, and the cat’s-eye. The Chinese 
formerly obtained kaolin from Ceylon Admini- 
stration is in the hands of a Governor, who 
is assisted by an Executive council of five 
members and a Legislative council of fifteen. 
Religion is mainly Buddhist, after which come 
Hindu sects, Mohammedans, and Christians. 
There are 1,821 government and aided schools. 
There is a medical college. Singalese almost 
monopolise the legal profession. For defence 


there is a garrison of some 1,400 troops and 
a volunteer force of 760, with a strong police. 
The port defences are being strengthened. — 
Chief probation for export has been coffee 
till recently ; now more attention is paid to 
tea, cinchona, cocoanut and other palms. Grain 
and rice are cultivated, with cacao, cinnamon, 
caoutchouc, etc. Manufactures limited to native 
requirements, including ironware, cordage, etc. 
For latest financial statistics see British Empire, 
etc. (table) Railways 182 miles. Crown lands 
arc sold at an upset price of Rs 10 per acre, but 
often realise much more. Bulk of population 
Singalese, then Tamils, Moormen (Arabs), 
Eurasians, and Malays. Europeans about 5,000. 
A degraded race, the Veddahs, occupies the in- 
terior, but is not numerous. History commences 
about 500 b.c,, when the Singalese, an Aryan 
race, first migrated to Ceylon from the Ganges 
vallcj. They were followed by the Tamils 
laterl Buddhism mtioduced 306 b.c. Portu- 
guese factories established in 1505, seized by 
the Dutch 1656, who were dispossessed by the 
British in 1795. In 1815 the Singalese kingdom 
of Kandy was ovci thrown, and th <5 whole 
island formed into a Crown colony. Ceylon is 
crammed with antiquities. Consult Tennent’s 
“Ceylon,” Haeckel's “Ceylon,” Ferguson’s 
“ Ceylon,” “ Ceylon Handbook and Directory ” 
(H add on i 5 > Co , London), etc. 

Chadwick, Edwin, C.B , b 1801, early de- 
voted himself to the study of economic and 
samtaiy questions. Has been engaged on a 
mimbci of Royal Commissions in connection with 
tin* adimmsti ation of the Poor Law, and the im- 
provement of the sanitary oondition of the people, 
rhrougho t a long and laborious life he has 
devoted himself to hygienic science, in its appli- 
cation to local admimsli ation He was secretary 
to the old Poor Law Commission, from which he 
ictired on the reconstruction of that bodyin ’54. 
Author of works collected undei title Wealth 
of Nations,” edited by Dr. B. W. Richardson 
(7 v ). 

Chagos Archipelago. A laige scattered 
group of coral islands m the Indian Ocean, 
being a southward extension of the Maidive 

g ioup, 1,200 miles from Mauritius, and 800 from 
eylon. A dependency of the foimer, which 
supplies a Resident Magistiate and police foice. 
Chief of the group arc the Oil Islands, of which 
Diego Garcia is the largest and most important. 
It possesses a spacious harbour, now used as a 
watering station loi Australian and Red Sea 
steamers. Whole group Icitile, abounding in 
cocoanuts, fruit, pigs, poultry, and vegetables. 
Chief product, cocoa-nut oil 
Chaillu Sec Du Chaillu. 

Chairman, Duties of. Though there is no 
essential difference between them, it will be 
convenient to discuss separately the duties of 
the chairman of an ordinary committee and 
those of the chairman of a public meeting. 
Chairman of Committee. It is best to select for 
this post a shrewd, methodical, clear-headed 
man, who will not talk much himself nor allow 
others to talk much either. His temper will, 
of course, be good, and he will show no bias. 
He possesses a double vote,— one in his indi- 
vidual capacity, and one m the case of even 
voting, called the “casting vote.” He had, 
however, better refrain from exercising his own 
vote, as a rule ; for it is not desirable that he 
should be open to the charge of favouritism. 
He must be a model of punctuality, beginning 
to the minute if the quorum of members be 
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made up. Should a quorum not be present, he sembly. Then he will request the secretary, 
will have to wait till it is completed, although or, in the absence of such an officer, will him- 
the example of punctuality and regularity of self read letters of regret and apology from 
attendance set by himself, cannot ^il to have important persons, but only those likely to 
a beneficial effect in these respects upon his interest the audience. Then he wi 11. call upon 
fellow-members. His first duty will be to call Mr. Blank to propose the first resolution. This 
on the Secretary to read the minutes, and then having been done, he will get it seconded, 
to confirm them, the customary formula being [These matters are all arranged beforehand, 
put by himself as follows “ Those who approve including the terms of the various resolutions.] 
•f these minutes as a correct record of the com- This is the time when an amendment, if any. 
mittee’slast proceedings signify so m the usual should be proposed ; and the chairman should 
way;” and then, “On the contrary” The make a point of calling tor one, should there be 
minutes having been confirmed, the chairman’s any hostility in the meeting. This conduct is 
next duty will be to see that all matters arising only what is due to opponents, and will impress 
out of them are dealt with. After this has been the audience with a favourable sense of their 
disposed of, he will take the points of the agenda president’s fairness. Should no amendment be 
paper, previously drawn up by the secretary, forthcoming, he will ask other speakers to sup- 
sertatim. If he has a clear distinction between port the motion, and he will then put it to the 
a business meeting and a discussion forum, he vote. If a count of hands be requested, the 
will not allow the members to talk at l«u ge If chairman must appoint two scrutineers for each 
the subject under debate be of special import- side from the meeting If the chairman finds 
ance, he may at the outset fix a time limit for that a speaker is not “holding” his audience, 
speakers— say three minutes each,— and also he should give him a hint as to time ; but it is 
intimate that he will not allow members to far safer to settle beforehand how long each 
speak more than once to the same proposition speaker is to orate It need not be added that 
It is desirable that all speaking should bead- all “big guns like Cabinet Ministers, for 
dressed to a resolution of some sort, though example— are privileged folk, and must not be 
this will often be a mere matter of form. When interfered with Should there be more than 
an amendment has been proposed, the method one resolution to submit to the meeting, the 
of voting is peculiar, as will be more usefully same pioeedure will apply. But what must 
explained when describing the duties of the be done m the event of an amendment being 
chairman of a public meeting. After all the proposed'? The chairman must, in the first 
business on the agenda paper has been con- place, see that it is relevant. For instance, a 
eluded, the chairman may, with the sanction of mere negative to a proposition is not an amend- 
the committee, discuss matters which may crop ment, and should be ruled out of order. But 
up on emergency ; but if this sanction to discuss suppose that the amendment— the terms of 
them without previous notice be withheld, then which should be previously handed to the 
the chairman has no alternative but to refuse chairman— is valid, it will be proposed with a 
permission to the member who has asked for speech in support The chairman will then 
this necessary leave. The members of a com- demand that it be seconded. Should no 
mittee must stand by their chairman, and should seconder put m an appearance, it will fall to 
promptly put down any want of propci respect the giound. An unseoonded amendment lapses 
to the chair, from whatever source it may arise ipso facto. But if it be seconded, the vote 
If the chairman be a man of tact and urbanity, snould be taken without further speaking if 
disrespect will seldom or never be shown to possible, for future speeches would have to 
him, and he c» n eontiol the coin sc of business lange, as far as was practicable, one for and the 
without unduly “lushing” it or without seem- other against, and this would open up an end- 
ing to intei fere with membeis’just rights The less opportunity for talk, and throw a meeting 
chairman of a committee usually holds office out of gear In voting, the chairman must put 
for a yeai. He will be eligible *01 not foi re- the amendment first. If it be rejected, it will 
election according to the mle adopted by the then be competent for another amendment to 
committee. Whether or not he should be paid be proposed, though this is unusual and sa- 
for Ins sei vices is a moot point, though tlieie vours somewhat of obstruction But should it 
is good reason to believe that all woikcis be carried, the original motion drops, and the 
should be remunerated and that patdwoik is amendment becomes the substantive resolution, 
best. This consideration, of course, applies and, as such, must be put again. It would now 

only in the case of committees which meet be in order to propose another amendment, 

constantly — say once a week, — and for several but this is a contingency which seldom arises, 
hours at a time. Chairman of Public Meeting. In the event of two or more amendments being 
The piomoteis of a public meeting should cn- oflered m the first instance, the chairman must 

deavour to secuie a man of good social position get nd of the first before he takes the second ; 

and of local influence to preside , but exceptions on no account must he allow them to be pro- 
are sufficiently numei ous to foibid the laying posed and seconded and then voted upon, 
down of any nai d-and-fast rule In oidinary otherwise confusion will speedily become 
circumstances the chairman must not himseif worse confounded. Another matter of first 
speak much. He has rather to control the rate importance is the keeping of order in a 
speaking of othei s, to keep them to the point, public meeting. Though the law of public 
and to prevent them from speaking at needless meetings seems to need definition by an au- 
length. He will take the chair by the vote of thority of repute, substantially the chairman is 
the meeting — though this is simply a form,— vested with lull powers, the supposition being 
and get to business at once by bnefly explaining that he is the tenant for the time of the hall, 
the objects for which the meeting has been and any disorderly person or persons are in- 
summoned, and, should he feel so disposed, by truders and trespassers. Fortunately, the 
stating in Half a dozen sentences his own views vast majority of meetings are passably har- 
on the matter— the presumption, of course, being monious; but should the chairman know, or 
that he is favourable to the purpose of the as- have reason to believe, that mischief is meant, 
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he should explicitly state in his opening le- 
marks that, while he will give every oppor- 
tunity to legitimate opposition making itself 
heard by argument, he will not allow the peace 
of the meeting to be broken ; that any one dis- 
turbing the meeting will be named by him ; and 
that should they, in spite of that warning, pur- 
sue their unruly practices, he will have them 
ejected as trespassers. This intimation, firmly 
but unostentatiously delivered, will probably 
have a salutary effect. Should it fail to do so, 
however, the chairman will have to keep a 
sharp watch on the disorderly persons, ana, at 
the proper pass, caution them from the chair 
that if they do not cease from troubling they 
will be turned out. On the next display of 
unrulmess he should direct the stewards to 
take the persons guilty of it out of the hall, 
using as much force as may be necessary, but 
no more, and give them into the custody of the 
police. It may be confidently predicted that 
only one such exhibition of rigour will be re- 
quired. Moreover, depend upon it the meeting 
will heartily support tne chair in his effoits to 
keep the peace. As the position of chairman 
of a public meeting is a purely honorary post, 
it is customary to wind up proceedings with a 
vote of thanks to him. This is a matter with 
which he has nothing to do. The vote will be 
moved and seconded in the usual way, and will 
then be put to the meeting by the proposer of 
it. The chairman will acknowledge the vote 
m a word or two 

Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. A member of the House of Commons 
who performs impoitant functions in con- 
nection with both the public and private busi- 
ness of parliament. He is elected when the 
House goes into Committee of Ways and 
Means, or Supply, for the first time in a new 
parliament, and he holds office until the dis- 
solution of that parliament. Although he is 
nominated by the Government, he is not a 
member of the Government^ any more than the 
Speaker, but an officec of the House. The 
salary ofthe office is.£j, 500 a year. The Chairman 
of Ways and Means usually presides when 
the house is in committee, whether on financial 
business or on a bill, but he may request a 
temporary chairman to act for him (see Par- 
liamentary Procedure). His place is not in 
the chair of the Speaker, but at the table where 
the Clerk, who retires with the Speaker, 
has sat. When the House is informed of the 
unavoidable absence of the Speaker, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means performs his 
duties, and exercises his authority in relation 
to all proceedings of the House as Deputy 
Speaker until the next meeting of the house, 
and so on from day to day on the like informa- 
tion being given to the nouse. He may also 
take the chair as Deputy-Speaker, when re- 
quested to do so by tne Speaker, without any 
formal communication to the House Among the 
recent holders of the office are Mr. Raikes (now 
Postmaster-General), ’74-80 ; Sir Lyon Playfair, 
’80-83: Sir A. Otway, ’83-85 , Mr, Courtney, since 
’ 8 s The Chairman of Committees m the House 
of Lords is elected at the commencement of 
every session. The late Lord Redesdale was 
first appointed to the office m ’51, and re-elected 
every subsequent session until his death in 
’86, since which time the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos has year by year been chosen to 
succeed him. The appointment is worth £ 2,500 
a year. 


Chamberlain, Lord Great A State office 
of great, antiquity entirely distinct from that 
of Lord Chamberlain of tne Household. The 
Lord Gt. Chamberlain assists, in company with 
the Earl Marshal, at the introduction of new 
peers, issues tickets for the opening and pro- 
rogation of Parliament, and orders of admission 
to view the House of Lords when Parliament 
is not sitting, and sees to the fitting up 
of Westminster Hall for a coronation, the 
trial of a peer, or for any other great public 
ceremony. He walks on the right of Her 
Majesty when she opens Parliament in person. 
The office is hereditary, and the duties are at 
present performed by Lord Willoughby de 

Chamberlain. The Lord. In mediaeval 
times offices in the household of the sovereign 
ranked in dignity with offices of state, and were 
held by persons of the highest rank. The 
chambeilain was one of the most important 
of these domestic officers, having the general 
supervision of the royal household above stairs. 
I he Lord Chambeilain of England still exer- 
cises this supervision, and has the control of 
the establishment attached to the chapels 
royal, and of officers and servants attached to 
the royal chambeis, except those of the bed- 
chamber, over the medical men of the house- 
hold • and he appoints the royal tradesmen. 
He directs all great royal ceremonies, hands 
the Queen to and from her carnage, all appli- 
cations to attend drawing-rooms and levees 
must be sent to him , he superintends the 
1 oval wardrobe and the jewel house at the 
Tower. But he is oftenest heard of as a 
licenser cf theatres and plays. His power 
of licensing theatres extends only to the cities 
of London and Westminster, the metropoli- 
tan boroughs of Finsbury, Marylebone, the 
Power Hamlets, Lambeth and Southwark, and 
those other places within which the sovereign 
may occasionally reside. Elsewhere the power 
of licensing theatres belongs to the justices. 
But the patent theatres (that is, theatres 
licensed by letters patent from the Crown) do 
not, even in the above places, icquire a licence 
Horn the Loid Chamberlain. One copy of every 
new play, piologue or epilogue, or new addition 
to an old play, prologue or epilogue, intended 
to be produced at any tlieatie in Great Britain 
must be sent to the L01 d Chamberlain at least 
seven days before it is first acted or produced, 
with an account of the theatre where and the 
time when it is to be acted or produced, signed 
by the manager. Should it, either before or 
after the expiry of the seven days, be dis- 
allowed by the L01 d Chamberlain, it must not 
be presented. It is lawful for him to disallow 
it, if he thinks fitting “for the preservation of 
good manners, decorum, or the public peace ” 
so to do. Every person engaged in presenting 
any piece before it has been allowed or after it 
has been disallowed makes himself liable to a 
fine of ^50 ; and the licence of the theatre m 
which the offence is committed becomes void. 

Chamberlain, The Rt. Hon. Joseph, P.C., 
M.P. for West Birmingham, b. m London, 
July ’36. Educated at University College; 
and in ’54 his father joined the firm of 
Nettlefold, the well-known screw makers of 
Birmingham. He also, m course of time, 
joined the firm, and for many years devoted 
himself almost exclusively to business, his 
spare time being given up to the study of 
politics. His first introduction to public life 
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was in 'to, as one of the leaders of the de- tour in Sootland, and by his remarks on dis- 
feated secular candidates for the Sohosl Board establishment there raised a storm which toad 
of Birmingham. But in *73 Mr. Chamberlain doubtless much influence on the general elec- 
waselected chairman of the Board .• During tion. At Victoria HaU, in London, he declared 
this 'period he was also a member of the that he would take no post in any government 
Town Council, and was elected Mayor (’73). which did not include m its programme free 
His tenure of' office was remarkable for the schools and the creation of small tenants ana 
expeditious despatch of the corporate business, yeomen farmers. This speech created a great 
On the death of his father he retired from sensation, and was looked upon as a direct 
the firm, in order to devote all his energies to challenge to the Whig element of the Liberal 
public life. To him also was due the transfer party. Mr. Chamberlain was elected for Lir- 
of the gas and water works to the borough mmgham at the general election of 1885, along 
authorities. He opened a sanitary exhibition with six ^Liberal colleagues. He held the 
in the town, and was the author of tne improve- office of President of the Local Government 
ment scheme which has entirely transformed Board until his divergence of views on the lrisn 


the face of central Birmingham He was re- policy of Mr. Gladstone caused his resignation 
elected Mayor in '74, ana again in ’75. In (March 27th, 1886). He has since been a steady 
’74 he opposed Mr. Roebuck in Sheffield, but member of the party of Liberal Unionists. Mi*, 
was defeated by a large majority. About this Chamberlain was the originator of the Beund 
period his name was brought prominently Table Conference. His speeches on the Irish 
before the public bv several articles he -wrote Question were published in ’87 under the aus- 

^ . * *-» r t 1 1 '1 1 4 T T Rirminor- 


for the Fortnightly Frvtav, promulgating very pices of the National Radical U nion , Birming- 
advanced politicaland educational views. He ham On the occasion of the Queen s visit to 
* F ----- ’ — J " Minister at Hatficlcf House in ’87, 


was ohairman of the Education League, and a the Prime Minister at HatfielcT House in 87, 
member of the famous Liberal Association nick- Mr Chamberlain was amongst the distm- 
named later on “ The Cauous” (q.v ), though not guishcd guests invited by Lord Salisbury to 
so closely identified with its origin and growth meet Her Majesty He was subsequently ap- 
as is populaily supposed. In 1876, on the retire- pointed British Commissioner to the Conference 
ment of Mr. Geo. Dixon from parliament, Mr at Washington foi the settlement of the dispute 
Chamberlain was elected for Birmingham with- between the United States and Canada on the 
out opposition, and has represented the town i'l&hencs Question, and agreed to the terms 
ever since. From 1876 Ins career is to be tiaced of the treaty, which has been rejected by the 
in parliament and 011 the public platfoim. In American Senate Previous to Ins departure 
1877 he laid before the house an exposition of for America he visited Ulster, and delivered a 
the Gothenburg licensing system (</ v ), which series of speeches on the Home Buie problem, 
he had personally seen in operation in Sweden, and since his icturn he has addressed large 
His advocacy ol the scheme, however, pro- gathenngs at Bradford, Birmingham, and 
duced no impression upon membcis, and Mr Nottingham. In April ’88 Mr. C. was enter- 
Chamberlain never revived the subject. At tamed at a house dinner at the Devonshire Club, 
this period he sat below the gangway, among He also spoke at Birmingham m the same month, 
the Home Ruleis, with whose aspirations he In September Mr. C delivered sf veches at 
was supposed to have some sympathy. Mr. Bradford and Nottingham. Revisited United 
Chamberlain’s career 111 opposition was not States on the occasion of his marriage with 
a marked success, but he was acknowledged Miss Endicott (Nov. 15th). 
as the leader of the Radical paity, and much “Chambers’ Encyclopaedia,” begun in *59 


as the leader of the Radical paity, and much “Chambers’ Encyclopaedia,” begun in ’59 
of the Libera 1 success at the general election and completed ’68, under the editorship of the 
of 1880 was due to the oigamsations established late Dr. I’mdlater, is to appear in a new edition 


all over the countiy on the model ol that in (which will comprise ten volumes), Vol. I, being 
Birmingham ; and when the Liberals returned published in March, and Vol. II. m Sept., ’80. 
to power at the head of a large majority, it fhelnghrcputationofthiswell-knownworkwill 
was felt that ministerial distinction should be enhanced by the revision and rewriting of 
reward the man whose influence had not a its existing articles, and its scope extended by 
little aided the victory, Mr Gladstone offered the addition of many fresh subjects, contributed 
Mr. Chamberlain the Presidentship of the by men eminent m various branches of know- 
Board of Trade, with cabinet rank. Mr. Cham- ledge. Special attention will be paid to Colonial 
berlain worked hard at this department of w r ork. and American subjects. Physical maps and new 
He passed a Patents Bill, and a Bankruptcy Bill, lllusti ations arc also to be included. Itisstated 
but an attempt to grapple with the question that the primary idea of the original work — 
of merchant snipping was met by a foirnidable information nnpaitcd in non-professional lan- 
and successful opposition. Mr. Chamberlain, guage— is to be strictly adhered to. Editor, 
during the land agitation in Ireland, did not Mr. D. Patrick, M.A. Office, 339, High Street, 
take such a prominent part 111 the debates as Edinburgh 

was expected from a man who was believed to “ Chambers’ Journal ” was established in ’32 


was expected from a man who was believed to 


Chambers’ Journal ” was established in ’32 


have strong sympathies with the minor objects by the brothers William and Bobert Chambers, 
of the Irish members. Nor when great foreign and is now conducted by Charles £. Chambers, 
questions were being discussed did he often a grandson of Robert Chambers. It publishes 


stands in the front rank of public speakers. High Street, Edinburgh. 

On his exit from office (1885) ne increased his Championship Of England, The> is a very 
reputation as a political leader considerably ancient office, said to have been instituted by 
more than during the three previous years, his William I. It has been in the family of Sir 
freedom from office giving him greater latitude ; 1 ohn Dymoke from the coronation of Richard 11 . 

and he attacked Conservatives and Whigs with (1377), when it was decided against another 
almost equal bitterness. He made a political claimant of the post in favour of him as lord 
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of the manor. The duties of the Champion francs, its metallic weight would amount to 
consist only in appearing at a coronation, 2 { ooo,ooo tons, and it might be constructed in 
openly challenging a denial of the monarch’s six years. The Temps added that the scheme 
right and title to the throne, and holding was to be submitted for examination toan inter- 
combat with the denier of such right. national technioal oommittee, and afterwards the 

Chancellor, Lord High, who is appointed Channel Bridge Society would apply for a oon- 
by mere delivery of the Great Seal to mm by cession to the French and English Governments, 
the sovereign, is principal legal adviser of the from which, however, no subsidy would be 
Crown, is by prescription Speaker of the asked. 

House of Lords, and may act in that capacity Channel Islands lie in the southern part of 
even though he be not a peer ; he is by virtue the English Channel, 10 to 30 miles from the 
of his office a privy councillor, and as the first French coast. Anciently an appanage of the 
existing great officer of state he takes prece- Duchy of Normandy, they have belonged to 
dence of all but royal dukes and the Archbishop England since the Conquest. Total area about 
of Canterbury. He presides, if present, when 76 sq m ; pop 87,702.— Divided into two sepa- 
the House of Lords is sitting as an appellate rate governments, called Boiliwioks, that of 
court. He is president of the Chancery Division Jersey, and that of Guernsey.— Granitic rock is 
of the High Court and of the Court of Appeal, the foundation of the islands. They are ex- 
and is one of the Judicial Committee of the tremely fertile and picturesque. Agriculture 
Privy Council. In the absence of the sovereign is largely carried on, fruit ana vegetables being 
he reads the Queen’s Speech at the opening raised for export Industries are farming, 
and prorogation of parliament, and he is always market gardening, and fishing. Much cider 
one of the Commission for giving the royal is made. Dairy farming is a great feature, 
assent to bills. He is visitoi of all hospitals and the breed of cattle is celebrated. The 
of royal foundation, the general guardian of all fisheries arc important, embracing lobster, 
infants, idiots, and lunatics, and has the general oysteis, and cod. Minor manufactures are 
supervision of all charitable trusts. His carried on, and intermediary trade between 
patronage is very extensive. He nominates Britain, France, and other countries is consider- 
the puisne judges and county court judges, able, exports and impoits reaching ,£1,500,000 
and, except foi Lancashire, he appoints the in Bntish pioducc alone. The c! mate is moist 
county magistrates, generally accepting the and mild -Each Bailiwick enjoys a kind of 
nominations of the lords-heutenant and the autonomy. I he Crown appoints a Lieutenant- 
borough justices. He is the patron of twelve Governor and a Bailiff to each, and each has 
canonries and over six hundred livings, its representative legislature called the States. 
On retiring from office he receives a pension The English Church is the established religion, 
of .£5,000 a year, but in such case he commonly and the islands are included m the see of Win- 
assists the Lord Chancellor and the Lords of Chester. Relics of Norman custom survive in 
Appeal m Ordinary in the transaction of the the administration, taxation is exceedingly 
judicial business of the House of Lords light —The People are an intermixture of French 

Chancellor Of Exchequer. See Tklasury. and English. Both languages are spoken, but 
Chancellor Of Ireland, Lord, IS head of the foimer is official.— Jersey has no append- 
the Irish judicial establishment, principal legal ages. Its area is 28,717 acres, or about 45 sq. m., 
adviser of the Lord Lieutenant, and exert ises with pop. 52,445. It is divided into 12 parishes, 
in Ireland many of the powers which in England The capital is St. Helier (30,000), situated on St. 
are vested in the Lord High Chancellor. The Aubyivs Bay, on the south. It is hilly, and 
office may be held by a Roman Catholic. See most fertile of the group. Some shipbuilding 
Ministry. is carried on, and syenite is quarried and ex- 

Chancellor Of the Duchy Of Lancaster is ported. Iron and manganese exist— Guernsey, 
head of the office by which the Duchy estates, 30 miles north of Jersey, has attached to it the 
the revenues of which aic paid over to the small isles of Alderney ? Sark or Sercq, Herm, 
privy purse (see footnote Royal Famiiy) Jethou, Brechon, etc. Together the area of all 
are managed. He appoints the magistrates is 19,605 acres, about 31 sq. m. ; pop. 35,257. 
for Lancashire, and is vice-president of the They arc divided into 10 parishes. The capital 
Committee of Council on Agriculture ( q.v .). is St. Pierre, on the cast, with a good harbour. 

Channel Bridge Scheme. The Temps Guernsey is level on the north, hilly to the 
(Paris), of May /7th, ’88, stated that a scheme south. It is somewhat less fertile than Jersey. 
“ for constructing a bridge over the English Alderney is elevated on the south-west. It has 
Channel ” had just been completed, having been no good harbour, and is separated from Cape 
worked out by the Creusot engineers and M. La Hogue by the dangerous Race of Alderney. 
Hersent, ex-president of the Society of Civil Its area is only some 1,900 acres, and its village 
Engineers. It continued,— “The progress of is called St. Anne. The pasturage is very rich, 
metallurgy makes the construction possible of The Channel Islands (especially Alderney) are 
an immense bridge, thirty kilometres long, with strongly fortified, and their defence m time of 
a platform at a height of fifty meties above the war has to be wholly defrayed by Britain, 
sea at full tide, and supported by piles at dis- Their separation from the French mainland is 
tances of 500 metres.’ Ihe design, it seems, very recent. The work of destruction is still 
inoludes four railway lines besides a road for gome on, and it is argued that they must, in the 
carriages and footpaths, while places of refuge, not distant future, entirely disappear. Consult 
watch houses, and alarm bells, would be placed Ansted’s and Inglis’s “Channel islands.” For 
on each pile with a powerful light. The authors Lieut.-Governors, etc., see Diplomatic. 
propose to construct the foundations by means C hann el T unn el. The earlier history of this 
of compressed air diving bells, the depth of the scheme has been given in previous editions. 
Strait between Calais and Dover not being on During ’87 but little progress was made with 
an average more than from twenty-five to thirty- it, owing to the continued opposition Of the 
nine metres, and in few places exceeding fifty Government. On Feb. 24th the Company as now 
mitres. The bridge would cost 800,000,000 combined (see ed. ’87) held an extraordinary 
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meeting under the presidency of Sir E. W. next session application would be made to 
Watkin, M.P., and agreed to call themselves Parliament for leave to bring in a Bill to con- 
the Channel Tunnel Co.— a resolution which was tinue the experimental works at the tunnel, 
confirmed on March nth. The second reading Chantilly. Formerly the seat of the Duo 
of the Channel Tunnel Experimental Works Bill d’ Aumale, recently handed over by him to the 
was moved in the House of Commons by Sir AcademyforthepeopleolFrance.ltistwenty- 
E. W. Watkin, who pointed out that the Govern- six miles from Pans, and a beautiful domain, 
ment would always nave the power to stop the where the great Condd leceived Louis XIV. in 
progress of the operations. On a vote being 1671. See ed. ’87. 

taken, the motion was lost by 153 to 107. On Chan Toon, Barrister-at-law, was b. at 
Aug. 16th, when laying the first cylinder of Akyal, British Burmah, in ’67. He was educated 
the new Dee Bridge ( q.v ), Mr. Gladstone at Doveton College, Calcutta, and University 
expressed himself in favour of the Tunnel College, London, which he entered in ’83. Two 
scheme. On Dec 22nd, at an oidmary meeting years later he became a student at the Middle 
of the Companj’, Sir E. W. Watkin, M P , Temple He was called to the bar in 88, and 
chairman, spoke in encouraging tones of their received the unprecedented distinction of being 
prospects ; and. after mentioning Mr.Gladstone’s publicly congratulated upon his successful 
public expression of opinion, pointed out that career as a student by Sir Henry James on 
Mr. Brignt had written and spoken in then behalf of the Benchers Mr Chan Toon, during 
favour, while Lord R. Churchill was one of his studentship, competed for the eight pnnci- 
their shareholders He said the borings at pal prizes open to law students, and gained 
Dover were proceeding, the vertical depth of them all 

the borehole being 734 feet. The directors were Chapter See Dean and Chapter. 

authorised to make a call of is per share, to Charges d’Affaires See Ambassadors. 

receive in advance the amount due on the Chanties. The following is a list of the 
shares, and the icintroduction of the experi- principal chautable and philanthropic instru- 
mental bill next session was approved. Early tions having offices m London, and being 
m '88 the Government intimated that they would wholly or in part dependent upon voluntary 
oppose the bill. On Feb. 16th, ’88, Col. Hozier contributions. The figures indicate the last 
delivered an address at the Manchester Town reported annual receipts The list does not m- 
Hall (in favour of the scheme), entitled “ The elude charities with an income of less than 
Channel Tunnel from a Military and Commercial £1,000 a year, or the charities connected with 
Point of View”; at the same meeting Sir E. the City of London (see City Charities and 
Watkin, M.P , told a story of the Queen’s ex- City Guilds) —Aborigines Protection Society, 
pressed sympathy with the pioject, when it 6, Broadway Chambers, Westminster, S.W. ; 
was mentioned in the Prince Consort’s time Actors’ Benevolent 1 Fund (£2822), C G Compton, 
A special general meeting of the South Eastern 8, Adam St , Adel phi, Additional Home Bishoprios 
Railway Co. was held on May jrd, and approved Endowment Fund, Canon Ingram, Arundel llse., 
of the Bill to authorise experimental woiks at Arundel St. ; Aged Pilgrims’ Friend Sooiety and 
the Channel tunnel. In the House of Commons Asylums (£9528), See Society, J E. Hazelton,Sec. 
on May 4th, Sir M. Hicks Beach declined on Asylums, W Jackson, 83, Finsbury Pavement ; 
behalf of the Government a suggestion from Aged Poor Sooiety and Almshouses (£1964), J. 
Sir C. Palmer that the explorations might go on B Corncy, 70, Little Biitain, E C. ; Alexandra 
to test the possibilities of making the subway. Orphanage, J. Finch, 73, Cheapside ; Alexandra 
In reply to Mr. R. Cooke in the House of Com- Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, Mrs. H. 
mons on July 5th ? Sir M. Hicks Beach said that Marsh, 17, 18, 19, Queen Sq., Bloomsbury; 
in all 600 y arcs ol the expcumental tunnel had Anglo- Continental Society (£1634), Canon Mey- 
been bored against the ordeis of the Board of rick, Rev R. S Oldham, 3, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Trade, and 36 yards of the distance in defiance Mall, Annuitants’ Homes, Miss Sheppard s (£1595) 
of an order of Mr. Justice Daj. At present he Mis Cadman Jones, 27, Ossington St, Bays- 
did not see the necessity of peimanently dis- watei ; Architects’ Benevolent Sooiety (£7228), 
abling the works, as suggested, but an inspector W. H. White, 9, Conduit St , Hanover Sq.; Army 
of the Boaid of Trade would report An inter- Scripture Headers’ and Soldiers’ Friend Society 
estingcorrespondencc between Mr. W II Smith, (£10,530), W A. Blake, 4, Trafalgar Sq., Charing 
First Lord of the Treasury, and S11 E. Watkin Cioss, Arnold Fund for Widows and Orphans of 
was published 111 the Tutu's of July 20th In Clergymen of the Established Church of England 
the House on July 27th S11 M. Hicks Beach and Ireland (£2000), 57, Coleman St., Artists’ 
said that the inspector (above icfeired to) had Benevolent Fund (£1960), L. Young, 23, Garrick 
reported that the woiks at the tunnel were St , W C. ; Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
practically in the same condition as they were (£5118), D. H. Goidon, 19, St. James St., S.W. ; 
eighteen months bcloie. On June 27th Sir E Association for Placing Orphans m Private Fami- 
Watkin moved 111 the House of Commons the lies, W Nassau, senr., 98, Cheyne Walk, S.W. ; 
second reading of the Tunnel (Experimental Association for Promoting the General Welfare of 
Works) Bui, and was supported amongst others the Blind (£10,254), Col. H. Lewis, 28, Berners 
by Mr. Gladstone in the course of a lengthy St , W. , Asylum for Fatherless Children (£10,702), 
debate. The Bill was rejected by 307 to 165 J. R. Edwards, 35, Finsbury Circus, E C. ; Asy- 
The full text of the report of Major Manndin, of lum for Idiots (£20,158), J. Downing, Earls wood, 
the Board of Trade^was published m the Titties Red Hill, Surrey, Asylum for the Support flT| 4 
of August 10th. From this it appeared the Education of Deaf and Dumb Children (£12,679), 
tunnel was about 2,103 yards long, having been W. H. Warwick, 93, Cannon St., E.C ; Baptist 
increased about eight inches since December Missionary Society (£66,209), Mission House, 19, 
86. The boring for coal on the Underclifl was Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. (see Missionary 
going on, the bore hole from the bottom Societies). Baptist Traot and Book Sooiety 
of a -shaft being 900 feet deep and 18 in. (£1175), Rev. G. Simmons, 22a, Furnival St., 
m diameter, 1500 feet of which had been lined. Holborn, E.C. ; Barnardo’s Homes for Destitute 
Statutory notice was issued in November that and Orphan Children (£108,709), 18 to a6, Stepney 
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Causeway, £. ; Belgrade Hospital for Children 
O62255), Secs.. Rev. J. Storrs, M.A., and Capt. 
W. J. Stopford, 79, Gloucester St., Warwick Sq. ; 
Benevolent Society of Blues for the Belief of Per- 
sons Educated in Christ’s Hospital, their Widows 
and Orphans (£1283), G.Wilkins, 85, Tufnell Park 
Rd., Holloway ; Benevolent Society of St Patrick, 
for Educating, Clothing, Partly Feeding, and 
Apprenticing roor Children born of Irish Parents 
in or near London (£7111), F. R. Stokes, 61, Stam- 
ford St., S.E. ; Benevolent or Strangers’ Friend 
Society (£1887), B. H. Gerrans, 52, Finsbury 
Pavement ; Bethlehem Hospital (£25, 000), G. H. 
Haydon, Lambeth, S.E. ; Biggs’s Charity to Prin- 
ters (£6,424), J. S. Hodson, 20, High Holborn ; 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution (£2629), G. 
Larner, 67, Paternoster Row ; Boys’ Home 
Industrial School (£8350), H. James, Regent’s 
Park Rd., N.W. , British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society 0613,264), Rev. E W Matthews, 
Mercers’ St., Shadwell , British Home for Incu- 
rables 0613,530), R. G. Salmond, 73, Cheapside , 
British Hospital for Diseases of the Skm, E 
Morton Daniel, 61, Gt Marlboro’ St , W , British 
Lying-In Hospital 06 2030), F Gaidnci, Endell 
St., Long Acre ; British Medical Benevolent Fund 
O62139), Sec , Di .S. Phillips, 2T, Upper Beikeley 
St., W. , British Orphan Asylum (£10,676), A. 
Mackenzie, 30, FinsbuiyCii cus , Bnxton Orphan- 
age for Three Hundred ‘Fatherless Girls (£2198), 
Mrs. E. Varco, Barrington Rd , Bnxton , Brown 
Institution for the Treatment and Study of the 
Diseases of Domestic Animals, J' Le M archant 
Douse, B.A , Wandsworth Rd ; Builders’ Bene- 
volent Institution (^3079), Mai Brutton, 4, Vci- 
non Place, Bloomsbmy Sq , Butchers’ Charitable 
Institution (£5476), 11 J V Philpott, Butchcis’ 
Hall, Bartholomtw Close; Cabdnvers’ Bene- j 
volent Association (£2449), G S Muipliy, T5, j 
Soho Sq. ; Cabman’s Shelter Fund (.61184), W I 
H Macnamaia, 13, Victona Buildings, SW , 
Cancer Hospital (.£11,630), W. H. Hughes, I 
Brompton, S W. , Cass’s School, 26, Jewiy j 
St., Aldgatc, Central African Mission (£13,908), 
Rev. W H Penney, 14, Delahav St, West- 
minster, Central London Ophthalmic Hospital 
(£1479), W Abrams, 238, Gray’s Inn Kd , 
W.C ; Central London Throat and Ear Hospital 
(61966), R Kershaw, Giay’s Inn Rd , Charing 
Cross Hospital (£13,696),* A E Reade. West 
Strand, Charing Cross , Cheesemongers’ Bene- 
volent Institution (£1239), E Kent, 16, Borough 
High St , S E , Chelsea Hospital for Women 
(£5878), A C Davies, Fulham Rd , SW ; 
Chelsea Royal Hospital, Asst -Sec , ]. Dowling ; j 
Cheyne Hospital for Sick and Incurable Children 
(£4312), H White, 46 & 47, Cheyne Walk, Chel- , 
sea: Children’s Aid and Refuge Fund (£1057), 
A.j S Maddison, 32, Charing Cross, S W , 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund (£9430), Miss 
Neuman, 10, Buckingham St., Stiand, W.C. , 
China Inland Mission (£20,221), B Broomhall, 2, 

4 & 6, Pyrland Rd , Mildmay, N ; Christian Col- 
Dortage Association for England (£7631), H. D. 

Irown, 37, Farringdon St., E.C. ; Christian 
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Community (6 2 456), T Atkinson, 28, Enfield Rd., 
Kmgslana, N_; " 

(£1004), ~ 
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Kingsland, N ; Christian Evidence Sooiety 
(£1004), Rev. T. T. Waterman and Rev. C. L. 
En^strOm, M.A., 13, Buckingham St , Strand ; 
Christian Vernacular Education Society for India 
(£9646), H. Morris, 7, Adam St., Strand ; 
Christ’s Hospital (£60,000), Newgate St., Mr. 
S. S. Dipnall ; Churoh Army (£6588), Rev. W. 
Carlile, 128 & 130, Edgware Rd. ; Churoh Asso- 
ciation (£2720, H. Miller, 14, Buckingham 
St., Strand ; Churoh Defenoe Institution (£8964), 


Secs., Rev. H. G. Dickson, G. H. F. Nye, and 
Rev. C. A. Wells, St. Stephen's Palace Cham- 
bers, p, Bridge St.. Westminster ; Churoh 
Extension Foreign Missions (£1241), Miss E. 
Ayckbowm, 27. Kilburn Park Rd , N.W. ; 
Churoh Extension Ragged Schools (£25,315), 
Miss E Ayckbowm, 27, Kilburn Park Rd. ; 
Church Extension Winter Relief Fund (£6610), 
Miss E. Ayckbowm, 27, Kilburn Park Rd., N. W.; 
Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East 
(£221,330), Rev E. E. Wigram, M.A., Salisbury 
So ; Church of England Central Sooiety for Pro- 
viding Homes for waifs and Strays (£15,827), E. 
de M. Rudolf, 32, Charing Cross ; Church of 
England Paroomal Mission Sooiety (£4919), Rev 
H A. Hall, 21, John St., Adelphi ; Churoh of 
England Scripture Readers’ Association (£9880), 
Clerical Sec., Rev. Marcus Kaindford, Lay 
Sec , T M Tilby, 56, Haymarket ; Churoh of 
England Sunday School Institute (£21,002), J. 
Palmer, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St ; Churoh of 
England Temperance Society (£6789), Rev. C. N. 
Keeling, 9, Bridge St, Westminster, Churoh 
of England Temperance Benefit Sooiety (£1433), 
A B Harding, 112, Palace Chambeis, West- 
minster, S W. , Church of England Zenana Mis- 
sionary Society (£26,672), Secs., J Stuart and 
Col G R S Black. 9, Salisbury Sq., Fleet St. ; 
Church of Ireland Sustentation Fund (£2397), R. 
Nugent, 32, Charing Cioss, Church Pastoral 
Aid Society (£53,871), Secs., Rev J I. Cohen, 
M A., and Maj -Gen. Davidson, K.E., Falcon 
Com t, 32, Fleet St ; Church Penitentiary Asso- 
ciation (£2675), Sets , Rev. G C Campbell, 
J)r E. L Bnkett, and Rev. 1\ Wodehouse, 14, 
Y01 k Buildings, Adelphi , Church Schoolmasters’ 
and Mistresses’ Benevolent Institution (£7,328), 
G W Perry, 4, Little Dean’s Yard, Westmin- 
ster SW ; City Dispensary (£1515), F J. T. 
Mooie, 98, Cannon St , City of London Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest (610,640), T. Storrar- 
Smith, 24, Finsbury Circus ; City of London 
Lying-m Hospital (6321 5), R A Owthwaite, City 
Rd , City of London Truss Society (£5686), J. 
Whittington, 35, Finsbury Sq. ; City Ortho- 

S eedic Hospital (£1850), E. Derfenth, 27, Hatton 
arden , Clergy Orphan Schools (£9914), Rev. T. 
W Gibson, 43, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Colonial 
and Continental Church Society (£46,034), Rev. 
D. L. McAnally, M.A., 9, Serjeant’s Inn, 
b leet St. ; Colonial Missionary Society (£7344), 
Rev. W S. H. Fielden, Memorial Hall, 
Fari ingdon St. ; Commercial Travellers’ Bene- 
volent Institution (£11,313), J* Kaines, 47, Fins- 
bury Circus, Commercial Travellers’ Schools 
(£14,487), H Lendon, 37, Milk St., Cheapside; 
Congregational Church Aid and Home Missionary 
Society (£38,712), Rev A. Mearns, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon St , EC.; Convalescent Hos- 
pital for Seamen (£11,713), W. T. Evans ; Corpora- 
tion of the Sons of the Clergy (£25,707), W. P. 
Bowman, 2, Bloomsbury Place, Bloomsbury Sq.; 
Country Towns Mission (£2644), G. H. Mawer, 
18, New Bridge St., Ludgate Circus, E.C. ; 
Cripples’ Home (£2694), Secs., E. Bannister 
and Miss E. Stemmetz, 17a, Marylebone Rd. ; 
Curates’ Augmentation Fund (£9285), Rev. J. R. 
Humble, 2, Dean’s Yard, Westminster; Dental 
Hospital of London (£2262), J F. Pink, Leicester 
Sq. ; East London Churoh Fund (£17,055), Rev. E. 
S. Hilliard, 26, St. Mary Axe; East London 
Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women 
(^8354), A. Warner, Shadwell, E.; East London In- 
dustrial Sohool (£2888), A. J. Gillbee, Lewisham/ 
Kent; East London Nursing Sooiety (£2 oxa), 
A. W. Lacey, 49, Philpot St., Commercial Rd. ; 
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Female Orphan Asylum (£4178), G. Booth, 32, Free and Open Church Association C£i° 97 )» T* 
Essex St., St rand ; Field Lane Refuges and Ragged B. Vernon, 24, Bedford St., Strand ; Indian 
Schools (67883), Peregrine Platt, Vine St., Female Normal School and Instruction Society, or 
Clerkenwell Rd. ; Finsbury Dispensary (6805), Zenana, Bible, and Medical Mission (6 10, 446), Miss 
R. Moreland, Brewer St., Goswell Road, E.C. ; Hamilton, 2, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C.; 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church Indigent Blind Visiting Society (6633°), W. C. 
of England (6*3,769), I. Bell, 13, Fenchurch Lester, 27, Red Lion Sq. ; Industrial Home for 
Avenue, E.C. ; Foundling Hospital 0619,339). Girls (61446), Mrs. Hervey Hopwood, 11, 
W. S. Wmtle, M.A , Guilford St ; Fnend of Cadogan Place, S W. ; Infant Orphan Asylum 
the Clergy Corporation (£7905), Rev. H. Jona, (.616,538), H. W. Green, 100, Fleet St.; Invalid 
27, Bedford St., Strand ; Gardner’s Trust for the Asylum, Stoke Newington (6*5x3). Miss L. 
Blind, H J. Wilson, 1, Poets’ Corner, West- Moline, 187, High St.; Irish Sooiety O66067), 
minster, S.W. ; General Domestic Servants’ Rev. T, Keane, 32, Sackville St., W. ; Islington 
Benevolent Institution (61952), W Sly, 32, Industrial Home, J. J. Mignon, no, Copenhagen 
Sackville St. ; George Yard Ragged Schools St., N. ; Italian Benevolent Sooiety (695°), 
and Mission (61500), G Holland, High St, P. F. Righetti, 31, Old Jewry, E.C. ; Jaffa 
Whitechapel; German Hospital (.69288), C Medical Mission ana Hospital (61451). Miss Cooke. 
Feldmann, German Hospital, Dalston , German 68, Mildmay Park, N. ; Licensed Victuallers’ 
Sooiety of Benevolenoe and Concord (62867), G. Asylum (68500), A. L. Annett, 17, New Bridge 
1 . Ostermoore, 14, South St., Finsbuiy ; Girls’ St , E C ; Licensed Victuallers’ School (averages 
Friendly Society (64840), Miss Wright, 3, Victoria 66000), E Gnmwood, 127, Fleet St.; Linen and 
Mansions, Victoria St., Westminster; Girls’ Home Woollen Drapers, Silk Mercers, Lacemen, Haber- 
(61247), Mrs. B. Pearson, 22 & 41, Chailotte St , dashers, and Hosiers’ Institution (65203), W. 
Portland PI. ; Mrs. Gladstone’s Free Convalescent Johnson, 43, FmsbuiySq ; Look Hospital (6 52^3), 
Home for the Poor, more especially of the East of A P. C Cootc , London Aged Christian Sooiety 
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Bast London Provident Association (61354). W.H. Persons in London (61825), F. Graves, Greek St., 
405, Commercial Rd. ; Evelina Hospital Soho Sq. ; House-boy Brigade (64923), C. il. 
l T. S. Chapman, Southwark Bridge Chevens, 146, Maiylebone Rd., N.W.j Ho useless 
E. : Female Mission to the FaLen (64 i8 o), Poor Asylum (6*474), E. ^ower, 6, St. Benet* 


Girls (61446), Mrs. Hervey Hopwood, 11, 
Cadogan Place, S W. ; Infant Orphan Asylum 
(6x6,538), H . W. Green, 100, Fleet St. ; Invalid 
Asylum, Stoke Newington (61513). Miss L. 
Moline, 187, High St.; Irish Sooiety (66067), 
Rev. T, Keane, 32, Sackville St., W. ; Islington 
Industrial Home, J. J. Mignon, 119, Copenhagen 
St., N. ; Italian 'Benevolent Sooiety (695°)> 


London (6 1316), Lieut -Col. Nevilk, ThuigoLuid, 
Sheffield , Goldsmiths’ Benevolent Institution 
(62336), B Maskell, 15, Hanovei Sq , W Gor- 
don Boys’ Home (61 4, 2 43), Lieut.-Col G. A. Bcaty- 
Pownall, 20, Cockspui St , S W ; Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution (617*387), C. W Klugh, 
32, Sackville St. , Governesses’ Home and Regis- 
tration Agenoy (6803), F. S. Warren, 9, St 
Stephen’s Sq , W. ; Great Northern Central 
Hospital (63608), W. T Grant, Caledonian Rd., 
Islington ; Grooers’ and Tea Dealers’ Benevolent 
Protection Society (65792), G Powell, 76, Finsbuiy 
Pave.; Guy’s Hospital (635,062), H Williams, 
Southwaik ; Ham Yard Soup Kitchen and Hospice 
(62215), H. S.Trower, Ham Yard, Gieat Wind- 
mill St., W. ; Hampstead Home Hospital and 
Nursing Instit ite (6x199), R A. Owthwaite, 2, 3, 
& 4, Parliament Hill Rd , Hampstead , Hether- 
irg ton’s Charity to the Blind (67180), MSS 
Dipnall, Christ’s Hospital ; Home and Colonial 
School Sooiety (69735), W. S. Glover, Gray’s Inn 
Road ; Homes for Deaf and Dumb Children (6 1000 
about), Miss H. Ball, Stainer House, Padding- 
ton Green, W. ; Home for Incurable Children 
(6*448), Miss Coleman, 2, Maida Vale; Homes 
for Inebriates Association (68019), Dr N. Kerr, 
42, Grove Rd., Regent’s Pk., N.W. , Homes for 
Little Boys (616,018), Beniamin Clarke, Lud- I 


ttle Boys (616,018), Beniamin Clarke, Lud- 
ite Circus, E.C. ; Home Teaching Society for 
to Blind (62334); Mr. Ralph, 31, New Bridge 


wo JSiina (,£23343, Mr. Ralph, 31, New Bridge 
St. {Homes of Hope (62414), W. Hoinibrook, 
4 i Regent Sq., Gray’s Inn Rd ; Homes for 
working Boys in London (64891), H B. Wallen, 
8. Duke St., Adelphi, W.C. , Homes for Working 
Girl* in London (£12,425), J. Shrimpton, 2, 
Westminster Chambers, S w. ; Hospital for Con- 
sumption sad Diseases of the Chest (£30,982), 
H. Dobbin, Brompton ; Hospital for Diseases 
of the Throat (63026), G C. Witherby, 
Golden Sq., Regent St. ; Hospital for Epilepsy, 


Paralysis, and other Diseases of the Nervous 
System (62601), H. H. Graham, Portland Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park ; Hospital for Siok Children 
(6x366), A. Hope, 49, Gt. Ormond St., Queen’s 
Sq.j Hospital for women (68883), D. Cannon, 


Sq. ; Hospital for women (68883), D. Cannon, 
Soho Sq., W. ; House of Charity for Distressed 


P. F. Righetti, 31, Old Jewry, E.C. ; Jaffa 
Medical Mission and Hospital (61451). Miss Cooke. 
68, Mildmay Park, N. ; Licensed Victuallers’ 
Asylum (68500), A. L. Annett, 17, New Bridge 
St , E C ; Licensed Victuallers’ School (averages 
66000), E Gnmwood, 127, Fleet St. ; Linen and 
Woollen Drapers, Silk Mercers, Lacemen, Haber- 
dashers, and Hosiers’ Institution (65203), W. 
Johnson, 43, FmsbuiySq ; Look Hospital (652^3), 
A P. C Cootc , London Aged Christian Sooiety 
(61056), J W. White, 32, Sackville St.; London 
City Mission (687,738), Rev. R Dawson, Rev. T. 
S Hutchinson, 3, Budewell Place, New Bridge 
St ; London Clerical Education Aid Sooiety 
(62175), Rev Dr DysonjCollege House, College 
St., Islington; London Diocesan Home Mission 
(68224), Rev. I Sal we y, 121, Pall Mall; London 
Diocesan Penitentiary (61869), Rev. J. H. Amps, 
Paik House, Highgatc, N ; London Domestio 
Mission Society (61421), Rev J. E. Caipenter, 
10, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W ; London Female 
Penitentiary (£2.548), W. E. Page, 191, High St., 
Stoke Newington, N. , London Female Preventive 
and Reformatory Institution (68861), E. W. 
Thomas, 200, Easton Rd. ; London General 
Porters’ Benevolent Association (about 63000). W. 
T Rickwood,3 j,Chcapside ; London Homoeopathio 
Hospital (66344), G A Cioss, Great Ormond 
St ; London Hospital (651.451), G. Q- Roberts, 
Whitechapel Rd , London Master Bakers’ Pension 


Blackith, 65, Isledon Rd , Holloway ; London 
Medical Mission (£11 r 3), C W Priestley, 47, 
Endcll St., W C ; London Missionary Sooiety 
(6 124,860), Rev. E H. Jones, 14, Blomfield St., 
London Wall ; London Orphan Asylum (616,481), 

T. Rogers, 21, Gieat St Helen’s, Bishopsgate 
St ; London Philanthropic Sooiety (£2255), W. 

P Davies, 17, Iionmonger Lane, Cheapside ; 
London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews (633ji79), Rev. W Fleming, 
16, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; London Young 
Women’s Christian Association (66222), Miss 
M. Weitbrecht, 16a, Old Cavendish St. ; 
Magdalen Hospital (624,085), Streatham, S.W.; j 
Marylebone Association for Improving the / 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes (64005),' 
C. R. Stokes, 65, Marylebone Rd. ; Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Orphan Asylum (67895), F. W. 
Rawlinson, 127, Leadenhall St.; metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants 
(649x1), Miss Poole, 18, Buckingham St., 
Strand, W.C. ; Metropolitan Beer and Wine Trade 
Asylum (61886), C. Oliphant. x8i, Queen Vic- 
toria St., E.C. ; Metropolitan Commercial Travel- 
lers’ ana Warehousemen’s A ss oci at ion (6*740), 
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W. T. Rickwood, 33, Cheapside, E.C.: Feneran ; Post Office Orphan Homes (£5660). J. 
Metropolitan Dispensary and Charitable Fund Avery, E C. District Office, G.P.O. ; Providence 
(6xs86), B. Kershaw, 0, Fore St., Cripplegate ; (Row) Night Refuge for Homeless Hen, Women 
Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough and Children (£89 44), W. F. Jones, si, City Rd . ; 
Association (6 10, 222), M. W. Milton, hi, Victoria Provident Association of Warehousemen, Travel* 
St., Westminster ; Metropolitan Hoapital-Sunday lers and Clerks (£9806), C. C. Greenwood, 
Fund (643,4*6), H. N. Custance, The Mansion 98, Cheapside ; Provident Clerks’ Benevolent 
House, E.C.; Metropolitan Hospital 662753), Fund (£6,152), J. E. Gwyer, 27, Moorgate 
C. H. Byers, Kingsland Road, E. ; Metro- St. ; Provident Surgical Appliance Society (62726), 

5 (ditan and City Police Orphanage 6614,438), T. Woodrow, 12, Finsbury Circus , Queen Char- 
1. J. Kestin, Twickenham, Metropolitan and lotte’s Lying-in Hospital (/729 s), G. O. Ryan, 191, 
National Association for Providing Trained Nurses Marylebone Rd. ; Ragged School Union 664573), 
for the Sick Poor 661397), Rev. D. Craven, 23, J. Kirk, Exeter Hall, Railway Benevolent lnsti- 
Bloomsbury Sq. ; Middlesex Hospital 6615,213), tution (£35,335), W. F. Mills, 57, Drummond St. ; 
F. Clare Melhado, Mortimer St., Berners St , Railway Guards’ Universal Friendly Sooiety 
Midnight Meeting Movement (£1066), J. H L. (£9912), S. J. Way, Reformatory and Refugee 
Chnstien, 8a, RedLionSq. ; Mildmay Conference Union (£12,697), A J. S. Maddison, 32, Charing 
Hall and Deaoonesses’ Institutions (632,727), Cioss, Rochester Diocesan Society (£11, 996), Maj.- 
P. S. Badenoch, Conference Hall, Mildmay, N. ; Gen. Carden, 26, Gt. George St., Westminster ; 
Ministers’ Friend Fund (61m), The Secretary, Roy alAgncultur al B ene volent Institution^ 1,716), 
Memorial Hall, Farnngdon St.; Mission to C B Shaw, 26, Charles St , St. James’s, S.W. ; 
Deep Sea Fishermen (615,041), A. Gordon, 181, Royal Albert Orphan Asylum for Destitute Children 

8 ueen Victoria St.; Mission to Seamen (624,622), (65516), R. Witherby, 62, King Win St., E.C ; 

om. W. Dawson, R.N , 11, Buckingham St., Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen’s Institution 
Strand ; Miss Rye’s Emigration Home for Desti- (67421), W E Denny, 58, Fenchurch St. ; Royal 
tute Little Girls 663,078), Miss L. Still, Avenue Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb (62360), 
House, High Street, Peckham ; Monthly Tract 1 \ Cole, 419, Oxford St. ; Royal Caledonian 
Sooiety (62008), ] R. Mackenzie, Bridge House, Asylum (63322), T. Inglis, Caledonian Rd.. 
Blacktriars, E.C. ; Moravian Missions (64656), Holloway , Royal Cambridge Asylum for Soldiers’ 
G. E. Roberts, 29, Ely Place, Holboin ; National Widows (6387s), Col J A Stewart, 20, Cock- 
Benevolent Institution (6 19,98 3), H C Laticille, spur St., S.W. , Royal Female Philanthropic 
65, Southampton Row, W C , National Hospital Society (61321), S Vaughan, 23, Lincoln’s 
for the Diseases of the Heart and Paralysis Inn Fields, W C , Royal Free Hospital (6 7556), 
(62160), Capt. F. Handley, 32, Soho Sq , I. S. Blyth, Gray’s Inn Rd., W C. ; Royal 
National Hospital for the Deformed (61217), H. General Theatrical Fund (62520), C.J. Davies, 
Canning, 234, Great Portland St, Regent's 8, Catherine St, Stiand, W C. ; Royal Hos- 
Park; National Hospital for the Paralysed and pital for Children and Women (63403), R. G. 
Epileptic (Albany Memorial) (69271), B. B. Raw- Kestin, Waterloo Bridge Rd , Royal Hospital 
lings, Queen Sq. ; National Industrial Home for for Incurables (640, H3), F. Andrew, 106, Queen 
Crippled Boys (64545), F. J Bovis, Wright’s Victona St. ; Royal Literary Fund (63645), A. L. 
Lane, Kensington, National Orphan Home Roberts, 7, Adelpln Ten ace; Royal London 
(61973), E. E. Cronk, 12, Pall Mall, S.W ; Ophthalmic Hospital (£8975), R. J. Newstead, 
National RefugeB for Homeless and Destitute Moor fields , Royal Masonic Benevolent Institution 
Children (628,222), W Williams, 25, Great Queen for Aged Freemasons and Widows of Freemasons 
St., Holborn; National Sanatorium for Con- (635,948), J. Pen y, 4, Freemasons’ Hall, Great 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest (63119), Queen St. , Royal Masonic Institution for Boys 
C. T Coopet, 28, King St., St James’s; (613, °54>, F Bmckes, 6, Freemasons’ Hall, Great 
National Society (617,141), Rev ] Duncan, Queen St , Royal Masonic Institution for Girls 
M. A., Sanctuary, Westminster, S W. , National (623,604), F R W Hedges, 5, Ficemasons’ 
Sooiety for the Protection of Young Girls (62379), Hall, Gt Queen St , W.C. ; Royal National Hos- 
A. M. Gillham, 32, Sackvillc St , W ; Newport pital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest on 
Market Refuge and Industrial School (63970), the Separate Principle, Ventnoi (615,038), E. Mor- 
Lieut.-Col. H. B. Buchanan, Coburg Row, gan, 34, Craven St , Charing Cross, W.C. : Royal 
Rochester Row, Westminster , Newspaper Press National Lifeboat Institution (656,970), C.Dibdin, 
Fund (63387), W. T Sharp, 55. Strand ; News- 14, John St., Adelphi ; Royal Naval Benevolent 
vendors’ Benevolent and Provident Institution Society (63879), J- J Wagstaffe, 18, Adam St., 
(611,030), W. W. Jones, 28, Martin’s Lane, Can- Adelphi, Royal Naval Female School (65383), 
non St. ; Nightingale Fund (63526) , H B Carter, S Rayson, 32, Sackville St. ; Royal Naval Scnp- 
5, Hyde Park Sq., W. , North-Eastern Hospital ture Readers Sooiety (2015), Rear-Adm. H. Cam- 
for Children (66881), A Nixon, 27, Clement’s pion, C.B , Trafalgar Sq., W.C. ; Royal Normal 

Lane, Lombard St , E.C ; North London or College and Academy of Music for the Blind 

University College Hospital (617,778), N. H. (6 I 3»28o), Major C. C. FitzRoy, Westow St., 
Dixon, Gower St , St. Pancras , North-West Upper Norwood ; Royal Orthopaedio Hospital 
London Hospital (63447), A Craske, 18, 20 & (£2471), B. Maskell, 297, Oxford St. ; Royal 
22, Kentish Town Rd ; North-West London School for Daughters of Officers of the Army 
Shoeblack Brigade and Home (61545), C. C. Birch, (6 8 35°), G. W. Forster, 25, Cockspur St. ; Royal 
241, Marylebone Rd , Edgware Rd , Open-air Sea-Bathing Infirmary for Scrofula only (613,680), 

Mission (61638), G. Kirknam, 14, Duke St., J. T. Walker, 30, Charing Cross : Royal Sooiety 

Adelphi, W.C. ; Orphan Working Sohool (6 18, 361 ) , for the Assistance of Discharged Prisoners (64778), 
J. Finch, 73, Cheapside; Orphanage of Meroy Lieut. -Col. H. B. Buchanan, 32, Charing Cross ; 
(64063), Miss E. Ayckbowm, 27, Kuburn Park Royal Sooiety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Rd., N.W. ; Paddington Green Children’s Hospital Animals (625,897), J. Colam, 103, Jermyn St., 
(64518), W. H. Pearce ; Philanthropic Society for St. James s; Royal South London Ophthalmic 
the Reformation of Criminal Boys (611,865), J. Hospital (61231), C. Comyn, St. George s Circus, 
Trevarthen, Farm School, RedhilL Surrey; Southwark ; Royal Westminster Ophthalmio Hos- 
Poplar Hospital for Aooidents (64789), Lieut. -Col. pital (£1926), T. B.-Campbell, King William 
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St*, West Strand ; St. Bartholomew's Hospital Aid Society 


06794 *), W. Tresidder, Salisbury 
5t. ; Thames Church Mission Society 


O63335), Miss E. Ayckbowm, 27, Kilburn Park Kingdom 065015), W. E. Terry, 235, South- 
Road, N.W. ; St. Mary’s Hospital 0617,578), wark Bridge Rd. ; Turkish Missions Ald Sooiety 


St. Thomas’s Hospital (average income ^S 0 . 000 ). St., Strand, W.C. ; United Kingdom Railway 
R. A. Wamwrignt, Albert Embankment, West- Officers’ and Servants’ Association and Railway 
minster ; Samaritan Free Hospital for Women Orphan Fund (£6528), J. Salmon, ax, Finsbury 
and Children (,64550), G. Scudamoie, 13, Lower Pavement, E.C. ; Universal Beneficent Society 
Seymour St., Poitman Sq. ; School for the (,63419), G. S. Murphy, 15, Soho Sq. ; Viotoria 


Seymour St., Eoitman Sq. ; School for the (6)34*9). G. S. Murphy, 15, sono sq. ; viovona 
Indigent Blind (£10,635), Rev. R. P. Stickland, Hospital for Children (6)4690), W. C. Blount. 
St. George’s Fields, Southwark , Seamen’s Queen’s Rd , Chelsea ; Warehousemen, Clerks’ 
Christian Friend Society (6)2512), Rev. G J and Drapers’ Schools for Orphan and Necessitous 


Hill, 255, Burdett Rd , Cominen lal Rd , E ; Children (,67109), 1 . W. Thatcher, 97, Cheapside, 
Seamen’s Hospital Society (6)11,623), P. Michelli , E.C. , Wesleyan Home Mission and Contingent 
Shipwreoked Fishermen and Manners’ Royal Fund (6)37,788), Rev. J. W. Gieeves, Wesleyan 
Benevolent Society (6)28, 185), W. R Buck, Sailors’ Centenary Hall, Bishopsgate ; West London 
Home Cham beis, Dock St , E , Socidtd Frangaise Hospital (6)9121), R. J. Gilbert, Hammersmith 
de Bienfaisanoe (6)2268), M. L Lcfdvre, 10, Rd , W. ; Westminster Hospital (£1 7,528), S. 
Poland St , Oxford St , W. , Society (Incorpo- M. Quennell , Work Girls’ Protection Society 
rated) for Improvement of the Condition of the (£1 525), Miss E M Ansell, 138, New Kent Rd., 
Labouring Classes (6)6600), A Humphreys, 9, S E , Working Ladies’ Guild (.61076), Miss 
Bloomsbury Mansions, Halt St , W C. , Society Mackenzie, 217, Brompton Rd., S W. ; Zenana 
for Irish Church Missions to the Roman Catholics Medical College (£1476), Di. G. de G. Griffith, 
(«£*5»869), W. Paslev, 11, Buckingham St, 58, St George’s Rd , S.W Consult, for further 
Adelphi; Society for Organising Charitable and 1 idler information, Low’s “ Handbook to 
Relief and Repressing Mendicity (6)18,178), C S the Chanties ol London ” (Sampson, Low & 
Loch, 15, Buckingham St , Adi lphi , Society for ( o ), or “The Classified Directory to the 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Rev. 11 . Mctiopolitan Chanties ” (Longmans). 

Waugh, 7, Ilaipui St , Theobalds Kd., Blooms- Charity Commissioners for England and 
buiy, W.C ; Society for Promoting Christian Wales, The Phe Charity Commission was 
Knowledge (6)40,142), Revs W II Glove, E created by the Charitable Trusts Act 1853 (16 & 
McClure, Northumbci land A\ , Charing C loss , 17 Viet, c 137) Four commissioners were 
Sooiety for Promoting Female Education in the appointed, thiee of them being paid; and two 


tne prevention 01 urueity to unnaren , Kev. if. Mtiiopoman qualities (Longmans). 

Waugh, 7, Ilaipui St , ihcobaid’s Kd., Blooms- Charity Commissioners for England and 
buiy, W.C ; Society for Promoting Christian Wales, The Phe Charity Commission was 
Knowledge (6)40,142), Revs W JI Glove, E created by the Charitable Trusts Act 1853 (16 & 
McClure, Northumbci land A\ , Charing t loss , 17 Viet, c 137) Four commissioners were 
Sooiety for Promoting Female Education in the appointed, thiee of them being paid; and two 
East (68008), Miss Webb, 267, Vauxhall Bridge at least ol these three (one of the two being the 
Rd ; Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Chief Commissioner) must be barnsters-at-law 

g iadies’ Association) (6)8422), Miss L. Bullock, iq, of not loss than twelve years’ standing at 
elahay St ; , Westmuistei , Society for Promot- appointment No paid commissioner can sit 
ing Speoial Religious Services m Theatres, Halls, in the House of Commons during tenure of 
and mission Rooms (£3135), C M Sawell, 3, office Ihe Board are empowered, “from time 
Bridewell Place, New Budge St, E C , to time, as they may see fit, to examine and 
Sooiety for Promoting the Employment of Addi- inquire into all or any charities in England and 
tional Curates (Home Missions ot the Chuich Wales, and the nature and objects, administra- 
of England), (6)89,591), Rev J G Deed, lion, management, and results thereof, and the 
Arundel House, Victoria Embankment, W C , value, condition, management, and application 
Sooiety for the Promotion of the Due Observance ot the estates, funds, property, and income 
of the Lord’s Day (6)1284), Di. J Gntton, 20, belonging thereto.” Certain large exceptions, 
Bedford St , Strand , Sooiety for the Promotion however, arc specified the Universities of 
of Permanent and Universal Peace (6)2059), W Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, and all 
Jones, 47, New Bioad St. ; Society for the Relief colli ges or halls of any of them ; all cathedral 
of Distress (65334). ^cc., A. Dunn Gardnei, 28, or collegiate churches, all buildings registered 
King St., St. James’s Square, S.W. ; Society as places of worship, with the Registrar-General 
for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical of Births, etc., and bona fide used as places of 
Men (6)3193). J. B Blackett, 53. Berncis St.; meeting for religious worship ; Queen Anne’s 
Society for the Rescue of Young Women and Bounty, the British Museum, friendly or 
Children (6)5250), C. S. Thorpe, 79, Finsbuiy benefit societies, savings banks, institutions 
Pavement, E.C. ; Society for the Suppression or societies for religious or other charitabls 
of Mendioity (6)2039), 8, Fisher St., Red Lion pui poses, funds or property of missionary or 
Sq. ; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Association similar societies, and generally all undertakinge 
(6)12,498) ; Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home (6)5*43), (independent or dependent) wholly maintained 
C. R. Low, 5, Robert St., Adelphi, W C. , or carried on by voluntary contributions. But 
Solicitors* Benevolent Association (6)54*6). J T this exemption “ shall not extend to any cathe- 
Scott, 9, Clifford’s Inn, E C ; South American dral, collegiate, chapter, or other scnools ” ; 
Missionary Sooiety 0612,415), Rev. R. J Simpson, the colleges of Eton and Winchester, however, 
M.A., x, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet St ; Spanish and were exempted by the amending Act of 1855. 
Portuguese Church Aid Sooietv (6)5176), Rev. The secretary to the Commission for the time 
L. S.Tugwell, 8 , Adam St , Adelphi ; Stockwell being is a corporation sole, by the name of 
Orphanage (6)15,955), F.G. Ladds, Clapham Rd. ; “The Offioial Trustee of Charity Lands,” for 
Strangers’ Home (6)2585), J. H. Fergusson, West taking and holding charity lands; and the 
India Dock Rd., Limenouse; Sunday School Lord Chancellor may appoint anyjpersons to 


Missionary Sooiety 0612,415), Rev. R. J Simpson, the colleges of Eton and Winchester, however, 
M.A., x, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet St ; Spanish and were exempted by the amending Act of 1855. 
Portuguese Ohuroh Aid Sooietv (6)5x76), Rev. The secretary to the Commission for the time 
L. S.Tugwell, 8, Adam St , Adelphi ; Stockwell being is a corporation sole, by the name of 
Orphanage (6)15,955), F.G. Ladds, Clapham Rd. ; “The Offioial Trustee of Charity Lands,” for 
Strangers’ Home (6)2585), J. H. Fergusson, West taking and holding charity lands; and the 
India Dock Rd., Limenouse ; Sunday Sohool Lord Chancellor may appoint anypersons to 
Union 0630,484), Secs., Hartley, Tresidder, be jointly with the secretary ''Tne Official 
Towers, ana Scrutton, 56, Old Bailey ; Surgical Trustees of Charitable Funds, ’ who must lay 
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their accounts before parliament yearly. The with the administration of relief. Special 
oxialiial jurisdiction of the Commissioners has committees appointed by it report on such 
been neatly extended. In 1874 the Endowed subjects as “ Charity and Food,” “ Exceptional 
Schools Act transferred to them (as from Distress,” “ Medical Relief,” etc. It also in- 
Dec. 31st, 1874) all the powers and duties vestigate^ cases of begging-letter writing, 
vested in or imposed upon the Endowed Organ of the Society, Chanty Organisation 
Schools Commissioners In 1882 the Prison Review , and other papers are issued. Central 
Chanties Act (45 & 46 Viet. c. 65) empowered Office, 15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
the Charity Commissioners, on application Charles I. (Chailes. Eitel Frederick 
of the Secietary of State, to make schemes Zephenn Louis), King of Roumania, b. 1839. 
respecting pnson chanties. In 1883 the When (1866) Prince Alexander John had been 
Municipal Corporations Act (46 & 47 Viet, expelled from the sovereignty of Roumania, 
c. 18, sect. 3) empowered them to hold, King Charles ascended the throne. He had 
manage, and enjoy the propeity of ceitain formerly served as an officer in a regiment of 
dissolved corporations until they should make Prussian dragoons. In 1881 the Roumanian 
schemes for its administration. In 1883, also, repiesentatives unanimously proclaimed him 
the City of London Parochial Chanties’ Act King of Roumania ; he had previously borne 
(46 & 47 Viet, c 36) empoweied them to inquire the title of Punce. His Majesty wears the 
into the nature, tenuie, and value of all the Russian cross of St. George, which he received 
property and endowments belonging to the from the Emperor Alexander II. In 1869 he 
chanties mentioned in the “Digest of Parochial mained the Princess Pauline Attilie Louise 
Chanties of the City of London,” refei 1 ed to in of Wied, a lady of literary capacity, who writes 
the thirteenth repoi t of the Chai lty Commis- under the nom deplume of “ Carmen Silva.” 
sioncrs for England and Wales, and evety one Charles I (Cliailts Frederick Alexander^, 
of them, and every other chant) the pi open ty King of Wurtemberg, b. 1823. He succeeded his 
or income of which is applicable 01 applied to, lather William I , and ascended the throne in 
or for the benefit of, any parish or part of a 1864. In the Austio-Prussian wai, he fought on 
parish within the City of London, or of any the side of Austria. In 1866 he acknowledged 
inhabitant or inhabitants thereof, and the Prussia as the head of the North German Con- 
purposes and trusts for 01 upon which the federation, and signed a treaty of offensive and 
same have heretofore been 01 aie now held 01 defensive alliance with that power. In the 
enjoyed, and to which the income theieof has Ftaneo-Gcnnan war (1870-71) King Charles 
been or is now applied, and to classify the said joined the other German armies, and played an 
property in two s< liedulcs — “ Ecclesiastical active pait m the struggle He is connected 
Chanty Pi opeity” and “General Chai 1 tv Pro- with the Russian Imperial family by his 
pei ty ,r ; and to frame schemes for the future marriage (1840) with the Grand Duchess Olga 
application and management of the charity Nicolajcv 11a, daughter of the Czar Nicholas I. 
property and endowments, undei prcsciibed He is an officer in the Russian army holding 
directions. Christ’s Hospital is expressly the rank of Colonel of dragoons, 
excepted The Chanty Comnnssroneis maLe Charlestown. Capital of Nevis (jq v.). 
an annual report, which is laid before paiha- Charlotte Amalia. Cap. of St. Thomas (q.v.). 

ment. The present Chief Commissioner: is Charlotte Town Capital of Pnnce Edward 

Henry Longlcy, Esq , C B ; the second, C. II Island (7 v ), pop. 11,500 

Alderson, Esq , the third, Edward Stanley Charterhouse School, Godalming. Founded 
Hope, Esq ; the fourth (unpaid), lames William 1611 and until 1872 situated near Smithfield, 
Lowther, Esq , M P Sec , Daniel R Feaion, London, on ground that belonged to the Carthu- 
Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S W See more sian Monastery. One of the nine great public 
fully for functions of the Charity Cornrs. ed. ’87 schools of the Public Schools Commission. 

Charity Organisation Society, The, was Twenty exhibitions to the Universities, each 
established with the object of improving the of the annual value of ^80, tenable for four 
condition of the poor— ( 1 ) by promoting co- years. Chairman, Aichbishop of Canterbury, 
operation among existing charities and between Pupils, 500 Head Master, Rev. W. Haig 
chanties and the pool law; (8) by securing Brown, LL D. Motto, Deo dante dedi. Alumni 
due investigation and fitting action in all (some), Thackeray, Grotc, Biackstone, Wesley, 
cases; and ( 3 ) by repressing mendicity. The Addison, John Leech, Havelock, ThirlwaJl, 
Bishop of London is president of the Society, Lord Liverpool, Ellenborough, Steele, Milner 
and there is a very influential list of vice- Gibson, 
presidents, which includes H R H the Princess Cheese. See ed. ’88. 

Louise (Marchioness of Lome), the Dukes of Cheltenham College, Gloucester. Founded 
Norfolk, Northumberland, and Westminster, 1841. It is a proprietary college of six hundred 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Derby, and fifty shares, each share entitling the holder 
Mr. Gladstone, and other leading members of to nominate one pupil. There are three depart* 
both political parties. Ihe Society consists of a ments— the classical the military and civil, and 
federation of district committees, one or more the junior. The Wyllie scholarship of £50 for 
in each of the poor-law divisions of the Metro- three years at Trinity College, Cambridge, is in 
polls, and of a central council at which every the gift of Cheltenham. The pupils number 
committee is represented. The primary objects about 500. Head Master, the Rev. H. A. lames, 
of the local committees are to afford to charitable B.D. (Jan. ’89). Among the alumni of Chelten- 
institutions and individuals an easy means of ex- ham College are Sir Henry lames, Q.C., M.P., 
changing information and of working together, and the Rt. Hon. John Morley, M.P. 
to prevent overlapping in relief, and to secure Chemistry, *88 A few leading features con- 
the investigation of cases with a view to refer- nected with the progress of this science are 
ring them to the proper quarter for assistance, given. A new base has been mentioned in tea 
In suitable cases assistance is given in the form by Dr. Kossel. of Berlin. It has received the 
of loans supplies information in regard to name theophylline. Analyses indicate the same 
charitable institutions and questions connected formula as theobromine, but the substances are 
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of boards or councils conduct business at the Pekin Gazette the date for the celebration of 
capital, Pekm ; while the eighteen provinces are the Emperor’s marriage is fixed for Feb. 80th 
divided among a certain number of governor- next, tlie foimal betrothal was fixed for 
generals, who are assisted by governors of Dec. 4th, and the final ariangements to be 
provinces and the “taotais” of the cities. A settled on Jan. 5th. With regard to the oues- 
ninetcenth province has been recently formed, tion of emigration, which may be said to have 
out of the Central Asian territory, having its assumed a semi-pohtical character, a determined 
seat of government at Suidum, near the Russian cffoithas been made by the United States and 
frontier, in Scmiretchia. The Mancliu, or Tartar the Australian colonies to place seveie restric- 
garnson, allotted to each important town, has a tions upon the influx of natives of the Celestial 
separate organisation, while the Green Flag Empne. Without going into the question, it 
Chinese army corresponds to our militia or the may be stated that the opposition to this class of 
Turkish redif. The Manchu army is computed immigration is urged on moral grounds as well 
to number 324, 000 men, and the Chinese as many as by those woiking men's societies who have 
as 650,000. The most efficient foite is, how- their labour and their wages to consider. It 
ever, Li Hung Chang’s garrison of Pechihli, the was reported from Philadelphia, May 8th, that 
nucleus of which was loimed by the men who the United States Senate had ratified what was 
served under General Gordon against the deset ibed as the Chwese-Amenc&n treaty, pro- 
Taepings. There are arsenals at Nankin, hibiting Chinese immigration. The Times on 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and other places, besides May 19th published a summary of the treaty 
a dockyard at Kiangnan Ihe marine ol China giving all the five clauses. Fiom this it appears 
consists of a number of powtiful gunboats that the immigration of Chinese labourers is pro- 
named after the letters oi the Greek alpha- hibitedfoi twenty years, there are a number of 
bet (see Navifs, Foklic.n) ihc greater pait exceptions in favour of those leturinng having 
of China is only very paitially developed, and neai relatives or property in the States, also as 
much benefit is anticipated to native and foreign to merchants, students, etc. The question of 
tiade by the introduction of railways, to which indemnity for those natives of China who had 
the Chinese government seems at last to have been the victims of outrage is dealt with, and 
reconciled itsc If (For histoiy ’86-87, see ed ’88 ) the United States agieed to pay befoie March 1st, 
In summansing the leading events of ’88 it is ’80, the sum of 276,619,75 dollars in satisfaction 
necessary to point out that facts and figuies as of all claims Some hitch, however, occurred, 
to the political and rnatenal developments of for it was leported from Tientsin, Aug. 30th, 
this vast empue aic netessauly ol a flag- that the Chinese Government refused to ratify the 
mentary and disjointc <1 cliai acter Such fiscal treaty. A Shanghai telegram (Philadelphia, 
returns as aie obtainable arc incomplete, and Sept 7th), stated that the discussion of the 
the bulk of them out of date for all piactical treaty had caused disturbances, and the Ameri- 
puipotes It may be stated briefly that, taking can official icsidence at Canton had been 
the year as a whole, the Itading item of interest attacked. The American Minister at Pekm 
to the woild outside China (see Tiiiuld has telegtaphed on Sept 6th to the effect that the 
been the emigration question, w hich still to ti eaty had been postponed for fui ther delibera- 
some extent icmains open, as will be seen tion On Sept. 7th the Senate passed by 37 to 3 
below. — Imperial and Political On Jan. 28th a votes a Bill restricting the immigration. As to 
mission of inquiry, consisting of ten members, Chinese immigration in the Australian Colonies, 
sent to Eui ope to investigate lccent improve- although for seveial months during the year 
ments 111 naval and military science, leached much excitement was caused at the principal 
Southampton, the places to be visited being poits, the matter, so far as the British Govern- 
London, Paris, Bnlin, Vienna, and St. Peteis- ment is concerned, may be described as being 
burg. It was leported on May 1st that a in the con espondcnce stage. New South Wales 
treaty with Portugal (appaiently lefcrnng to led the van in the movement, the Premier (Sir 
the settlement of Macao) had been ratified In Hcnr> Parkes) advocating a stringent policy, 
August the Puss tan Official Mu ssmgn (7 tines, and introducing a Chinese Restriction Bill in the 
Aug. 26th) printed a Utter horn Kuldja, stating Legislative Assembly at Sydney on May 16th, 
that a plot to murder the Governoi of the New the thud reading taking place with only verbal 
Dominion had been planned by the soldiery, amendments at seven o’clock the following 
who had been kept six months without the 11 pay morning. The Bill was retrospective, taking 
Lin Tsm Ian, the personage in question, was effect from the previous May, it indemnified 
warned m time, ana as a 1 esult 30 soldiers weie the Government for past acts, prohibited the 
executed and 100 imprisoned. In November it naturalisation of the Chinese, raised the poll 
was repoited that aiiangcmcnts had been made tax horn £10 to ^too, and imposed other penal- 
ty which Italian travellers and missionaries in ties and disabilities This extreme action, 
China will not be required to have their pass- however, did not commend itself to the Legis- 
ports stamped by the t rcnch Embassy at Pekm, lative Council, who declined to suspend the 
but may obtain the nccessaty i'isrt at the Italian standing orders to facilitate the ultimate 
Embassy and Consulates This was looked passing of the Bill, the opinion apparently 
upon at Rome as a rebuff to France, which being that it amounted to a defiance of the 
country had exercised in China an undivided Imperial perogative. A special Bill dealing 
protectorate over Roman Catholic missionaries with Chinese immigration was adopted toward 
of all nationalities. As to the Imperial family the end of May by the House of Representatives 
itself, earlici in the year the Pekm Gazette at Wellington, N.2. The whole question, how- 
published a decree of tlie Emperor announcing evei, was more systematically dealt with by a 
the arrangements he had made for the future general Australasian Conference, which sat at 
residence ofthe Empress Dowager, on her laying bydney at the beginning of June, the session 
aside her regency. By the mail arriving early lasting three days. As a result it was agreed to 
in August we learn that the Empress will apply to the Secretary for the Colonies to urge 
formally depart from the administration in March the Imperial Government to enter into a treaty 
“•« By a further decree published in the with China ; in the meantime a draft bill was 
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decided upon, limiting the immigration of 
Chinese to one for every 500 tons of shipping, 
abolishing the poll tax altogether, and prevent- 
ing the movements of these people from one 
colony to another. New South Wales entered 
into a separate agreement, that as soon as two 
colonies shall pass the Bill it will make its law 
uniform with theirs. At Sydney, on July nth, 
Lord Carrington, the Governor, gave the Royal 
Assent to the New South Wales Act above 
mentioned, there having been amendments as 
to residence, registration, licences, and mining ; 
the £100 poll tax was, however, retained 
The oorrespondenoe on the matter was published 
from the Government offices on Aug 31st 
Russia seems also to have had some interest in 
this immigration question ; for according to a 
lournal published at Vladivostock (Time s, 
Nov. 9th) the Governor-General of the Russian 
provinces in the Amoor made proposals to 1 estrict 
the influx of Chinese, and to levy a capitation 
and income tax on all Chinese and Coreans m 
the region The mail from Shanghai which 
arrived in London early m Scntembt r brought 
statistics of emigration fiom Ilang Kong- the 
chief if not the only port used for the pui pose 
— from which it appeared that in ’87 no less than 
82,897 Chinese emigrants sailed, being an in- 
ciease of 18,000 over the previous yeai , of the 
increase 0,000 went to the Straits Settlements, 
5,000 to "the United States, and 3,500 to the 
Australian Colonies The Times of May 7th 
published paiticulais of an intei estmg report 
on the condition of Chinese emigrants abroad, 
drawn up by a special < onimission of thiee high 
Chinese officials —Trade and Commerce Accord- 
ing to the report of the Statistical Secrclaiy of 
Shanghai for ’87, the last issued, the foreign 
tonnage enteied and cleaied at Chinese poits 
during the yeai was the largest e\er known in 
the history of the country- viz , 22,190,661 tons, 
of which, in round numbers, two-thuds was 
British, one-fourth Chinese, and onc-sixtcenth 
German In '86 the total tonnage was 21,755,760, 
and in ’85 it was 18,068,177. In cotton goods, 
while the imports of English and Amci uan drills 
fell off, that of cotton lastings nearly tic bled, 
being 636,649 pieces in ’87 against 214,528 in ’86 
Cotton yarns formed about 30 pci cent of all the 
cotton goods imported, and the development of 
this trade has been extraotdinai v 523,114 piculs 
in ’87 against 108,360 piculs in ’87, besides the 
large quantities that reach the mainland from 
Hong Kong and Macao m pinks The total 
value of the cotton jarn trade is put down at 
over three millions sterling — about onc-cighth 
of the total foreign import trade of the country 
According to some of the Commissioners’ 
reports, the yarn from Bombay is giadually 
displacing that from Manchester. The impoits 
of iron and steel largely fell off, but unmanu 
factured copper increased fourfold, probably in 
view of the new mint requirements The 
increase m matches was very gieat, being 
2,276 863 gross in ’87 against 559,117 gross in ’77 ; 
while kerosene oil fell from 23,0^8,101 gallons 
m ’86 to 12,015,135 gallons m ’87 The two chief 
exports were silk and tea. The export of the 
former in ’87 was about the same as m ’86 as to 
quantity, but 5 per cent, higher m value, being 
about £4,400,000. There was a marked decline 
in tea, for although the quantity wa^ unprece- 
dently small in ’86, yet 5 per cent, less left China 
in ’87, and the prices fell further. Thus, in ’86 
the value was about £8, 250,000, but m ’87 i* was 
not more than £7, 250, 000— a reduction in value 
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of 12 per cent, on a diminished export of 5 per 
cent. Straw braid, on the other hand, sprang 
up from an export value of £150,000 in ’77 to no 
less tharfc;C9oo,ooo in ’87. The total trade in ’87 
amounted in value to £47,000,000, of which net 
imports repiesent £25,500,000, and exports 
£21, 500,000 This is the largest total evei 
reached by China, the next year in value being 
’86 with £41,000,000 The customs revenue was 
£5,000,000, but this included nearly £1,000,000 
lor opium likin duty, foi the fust tune collected 
by the foieign customs. The relative import- 
ance of the pnnupal poits will appear from the 
following — In customs revenue Shanghai 
contributed £1,300,000, Foo-chow £560,000, 
Han Kow £500,000, Canton £475,000, Swa-tow 
£310,000, Km-Ki-ang £260,000, Amoy £250,000. 
Eail> 111 the yeai a special committee of experts 
of the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce issued 
then icpoit on the decline of the tea trade, and 
lecommcnded the despatch of intelligent 
Chinese to India and Ceylon to study the 
methods of cultnation Later on the Canton 
Chambci also issued a icpoit with a number of 
1 ecommendations Under date Aug. 4th, the 
Canton Chamber ol Commeiee appealed to the 
\arious consuls with icgard to the interference 
with ti ade practises! by the likin officials , in the 
Times of Aug. 15th w T ill be found an intei estmg 
aiticle on the incidence of this tax, and on 
Aug iSth nnotlui on the Bonded Warehouse 
Monopoly. The question of the navigation of the 
upper Yang-tse remained an open one till 
tow'aids the end of the yeai, but on Nov. 10th 
it was leported that the Government had 
gianlt (lithe pci nut to the speeial steamer ol 
Mr LiUle to ascend the livei to Chung-King. 
As to railways, the fust annual repoit of the 
fust line 111 ( Tuna w«is issued about the middle 
of the yeai The railway 1 mis fiom Tong-San 
to Yung-chong, and owes its existence to the 
Kai-pingcoal mints it is about 27 miles long ; 
the gloss icccipts w'cie about £13,000, the net 
piofits £4,900, anti a dividend of 6 per cent was 
acclaicd on the paid-up capital, the nominal 
capital is £250,000, about a quartei of which is 
paid up Ihere weie 1,166 fust class and 
146,333 second class passengeis carried, besides 
170,588 tons of coal, 81,533 tons of bucks, 15,566 
packages of merchandise, and 4,000,000 lb. of 
lime. The lailway has since been extended 
from Yung-chong to I lentsin. Details of a new 
Telegraph Convention between China and the 
Great Northern Company of Copenhagen and 
the Easte 1 n Extension Company' of London, 
will be found m the limes ol April oth. Space 
foibids our going into any detail as to the 
Internal affairs oftnis vast empn e. With regard 
to the awful disastei caused in ’87 by the 
Hoang-ho or Yellow River bursting its em- 
bankment, and swamping the whole of the 
neighbouring country, in spite of the strenuous 
effoits made to repair the breach, and the 
outlay, calculated at £2,1x0,000, the summer 
floods of '88 swept everything awav, including 
about 1,000 labourers and 8,000ft of river wall. 
It is difficult to say w’heie the disaster will end. 
In the meantime the Government have thought 
proper to severely punish the local officials. — 
As to Travel and Exploration, consult the Times 
ol Oct. 10th, 17th, and 27II1, under the title 
“ Recent Explorations m External China.” — 
The mail delivered in London on Nov. 19th 
hi ought a report that the Chinese Government 
had entered into a contract with a foreign 
syndicate, which undertook to restore and keep 
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the Hoang-ho embankment in order for a term of 
years for £1,350,000, According to a missionary, 
no less than 40,000 families at Chow-Kia-Kow 
were in receipt of official relief. For«Ministry, 
etc., see Diplomatic. Consul “The History 
of China,” by Demetrius Boulger (3 vols ) ; 
Archibald Little’s “ Through the Yang-tse 
Gorges ” (’88). 

Chinese Loan. See ed. ’88. 

Ghltty, Sir Joseph William, is the second 
son oftne late Mr. Thomas Chitty, well known 
as a legal author. Born in 1828, he was a dis- 
tinguished athlete when at Oxford, rowing for 
his university, and acting as umpire at the 
annual contest until his elevation to the judicial 
bench. He was called to the bai in 1856, and, 
devoting himself to Chancery work, soon ac- 
quired a large practice. Q C (1874), and was 
the acknowledged leader of the Rolls Court. 
At the general election of 1880 he was returned 
for Oxford City with Sir W. Harcourt, but was 
elevated to the bench in 1881. As a ludge, Mi . 
Justice Chitty is dcsei vedly populai with the bar. 

Cholera. An exhaustive article on this was 
given m our edition of 1886 (q v) 

Christian Era, The. This dates from the 
year in which Clu 1st was born. According to 
Greek chionology, it was the fourth year of the 
194th Olympiad ; by the Roman Calendar it was 

S Christian Evidence Society. Founded in 
1870 by the Bishop of London, Earl of Harrowby, 
and others, with the conviction that it was 
necessary to do something to counteract the 
progress* of unbelief amongst vanous classes. 
With this view sermons and lectures aie 
delivered in vanous paits of the country, tracts 
are circulated, classes and examinations on 
Christian Evidences are held, and grants of 
books are given. Secs., Rev. T. T Watei man, 
C.L.EngstrOm , offices, 13, Buckingham St., W.C. 

Christian IX., King of Denmark, was 
b. 1818. He is the son of the late Duke William 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, 
and father of the Princess of Wales, the Em- 
press of Russia, and the King of Gtecce He 
ascended the throne in 186^, and succeeded his 
brother Ferdinand VII. In the beginning of 
his reign arose the famous dispute about the 
duchies of Schleswig, which bv the Treaty of 
Peace of Vienna (1864) he had to suricnder 
The attempts on the part of His Majesty 
to act in defiance to the popular party in the 
Danish Parliament, m ’87, senously strained his 
relationship with that body. He visited the 
Emperor William II. at Berlin, in August, '88. 

ChristianBtadt. Capital of Santa Cruz (7 v ). 
Christie, William Henry Mahony, F.R.S., 
Astronomer Royal, b. at Woolwich 1845, is a 
younger son of the late Professor S. H. 
Christie, of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and formerly seci etary to the Royal 
Society. Educated at King’s Coll. School, 
London, and Trinity Coll., Camb , and became 
a Fellow of his college. Graduated B.A. (1868) 
as fourth wrangler Appointed (1870) chief 
assistant at the Royal Observatory, Giecnwich. 
He contrived and intioduced several valuable 
improvements in the scientific apparatus thei e 
in use, including a new form of spectroscope. 
On Sir G. B. Airy’s retirement (1881), Mr. 
Christie was appointed Astronomer Eoyal. He 
is the author of the “ Manual of Elementary 
Astronomy,” and has contributed valuable 
papers to the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
ana the Royal Astronomical Society. 


Christmas Island. A small island, lat. 
n° S., long. 106° E. Situated midway between 
the Sandwich Islands (N.) and the Society 
Islands (S.). On June 6th, ’88, Captain May, 
H.M. Imperieusey annexed, by authority from 
the Admiralty, this island. 

Christ’s Hospital (Blue Coat School), London. 
Founded 1547. Gross income over £70,000, about 
£45,000 of which is devoted to education. At 
Hertford there is a junior school and a girls’ 
school. Admitted at age of from eight to ten. 
Pupils in all 1,200. They are fed, clothed, 
lodged, and educated free, and as a condition of 
admission it is required “ that their parents (if 
one or both be living) have not adequate means 
of educating and maintaining them. Hospital 
exhibition funds provide exhibitions to univer- 
sities , there are also the Times scholarship, 
the “ Moses,” Thomson,” “ Rowed,” and “ Pitt 
Club “exhibitions Head Master, the Rev. 
Richard Lee, M.A, Alumni, among a numerous 
list maybe noted Bishop Stilhngflect, Coleridge, 
the poet ; Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, Thomas 
Barnes, a late editor ol the Times. See also 
Cirv Charities. 

Chromo Lithography. See ed. ’87, and con- 
sult “ Lithography” ( IVyman c S 3 Sons). 

Church and Stage Guild, The (founded 1879), 
is a society of members of the dramatic profes- 
sion, cleigymen, and others, who feel it their 
duty to encleavour, as far as possible, to remove 
the prejudices widely felt by religious people 
against the stage, and by theatrical people 
against the Church It seeks to promote re- 
ligious and social sympathy between members 
of the Guild and others, and to assert and 
vindicate the light of religious people to 
take pait in theatrical amusements, whether 
as performers or spectators. Organ, Church 
Reformer. Sec., Kev. S. D. Headlam, 26, 
Alfred Place, Bedford Square, W.C. 

Church, Anglican See Anglican Church. 

Church Army. A working-man’s Church 
Mission to working-men, founded in 1883, 
directed by a committee acting under the 
Council, amongst whom aie the two arch- 
bishops and fourteen other English bishops. 
There are 150 officer evangelists continually 
laboui ing foi the Society, and four parochial 
missionaries. The C. A. lias 10,000 regular 
communicant members. Over 70,000 meetings 
arc held annually, attended by over 5,000,000 
persons ; 4,000 adult converts have been con- 
firmed, and over 1,000 are waiting to be 
confirmed , over £4,000 has been received 111 
subscnptions and donations, and over £1,000 
locally, mostly in working-people’s pence. 
Officer evangelists are sent to any parish for a 
pei icd of not less than one week nor more than 
one year; the usual stav being six months. 
Organ of the Society, Church Army Gazette. 
Hon Sec , Rev. W Carlisle. Headquarters and 
Training Home, 128 and 130, Edgware Road. W. ; 
Mission-houses Homes, 118, Edgware Road. 
Central Sec., Rev. J. J. Chambers. 

Church Association, The. Instituted in 
1865, to maintain the principles and doctrines 
established at the Reformation : and to preserve 
the purity of Protestant worship in the Church 
ol England; to resist all innovations on the 
order of the seivice as prescribed by the joint 
authority of the Church and State, whether 
these innovations consist in vestments, orna- 
ments, gestures, or practices borrowed from 
the Church of Rome ; and especially to prevent 
I “ the idolatrous adoration of the elements in 
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the Lord’s Supper ” ; to resist all attempts to suggested that the erection of such a House 
restore the use of the confessional, and every should be the Church’s method of celebrating 
exercise of that priestly authority which was the Queen’s Jubilee. It was urged that the 
put down at the Reformation. The C. A. also enormou^growth of the Church at home and 
seeks to vindicate for the laity their rightful m the Colonies during Her Maiesty’s reign, 
share in all departments of Church life, and her great efforts in meeting tne wants of 
aims at the restoration to the parishioners the people, and in fighting intemperance, and 
of the election of churchwardens, giving to the remaikable revival of zeal and efficiency 
them a veto upon the appointment of incum- among the clergy, render such a thanksgiving 
bents by patrons, and the absorption of the memorial singularly appropriate An exeoutive 
ecclesiastical courts into the general judicature committee wasappointea and funds have been col- 
of the country. During ’88 the C. A has given lectcd to the amount of £>55,000. On Feb. 23rd, 
its support to the prosecution instituted with ’88, a charter of incorporation was granted. The 
regard to the election of the reredos in St. Paul’s committee acquired in July, for a sum of 
Cathedral, and the alleged illegal ritualistic £26,500, as a site the freehold of a block of 
practices of the Bishop of Lincoln. There is buildings, about an acre in extent, which is 
no permanent President, but among the Vice- bounded by the south side of Dean’s Yard, 
Presidents are the Marquis of Abergavenny, Westminster, by Tufton Street, Little Smith 
the Earl of Bandon, Lord Ebury, Sir Thomas Street, and to a latge extent by Great Smith 
Chambers, Q.C., the Dean of Bristol, the Dean Street They have also expended or agreed to 
of Ripon, the Rt Hon Lord Robert Montagu, pay a further sum of £15,431 (making a total of 
J. D. Allcrolt, Esq , etc. Organ of the Associa- £42,431), in buying up leasehold and other 
tion, The Church Intelligencer. Chairman, inteiests, the result being to give the corpora- 
Capt. Cobham Sec., Henry Miller Offices, 14, tion possession of Nos. 10 and 11 Dean’s Yard, 
Buckingham Stieet, Strand and a rental of £963 per annum lor eight years 

Church Clocks. Seeed ’87 and a half, and ol £490 for the seven subsequent 

Church Congress, The, ’88. Tills, the twenty- yeais. As regards Nos 12-15, Bean’s Yard, 
eighth annual meeting, was opened on Oct 1st and 2, 4 and 4A Tufton Street, the leases of 
at Manchester In point oi numbers this which expne at Christmas 1932, no steps have 
Congress has surpassed all others 4,300 full been yet taken to acquire the property In 
members’ tickets were sold. The audiences 111 No. 10 looms have been furnished as secretary’s 
the aggiegatc reached the enormous total of offices (Rev R M 1 lburn Blakiston, hon. seo. pro 
80,000. President, the Lord Bishop of Manches- tern.), and three lai ge rooms were used as com- 
ter. The C. C. was established in i860, as the mittee 100ms for the Lambeth Confeience, ’88. 
outcome of the revival of the meeting of Convo- Membership of the corporation (open to all 
cation ( q.v .), which being prorogued in 1717, member of the Chuuh of England) may be 
had remained silent foi 135 years It is a gi eat obtained by the annual subscription of one 
Council of the Church of England, but diffeis guinea The Rev J Julian, vicar of Winco- 
from Convocation by its members being non- bank, Sheffield, has offeied to the council of 
elective, as any one may become a member by the C II, his vei y valuable collection of books 
payment of subscription. It includes lay as and MSS , accumulated duiing the preparation 
well as clerical representatives The session of the “ Dictionary ol Hymnology.” 
was opened by a Bermon by His Grace the Arch- Church Of England, The Established, 
bishop of York. The President delivered his By “ established ” is meant the group of legal 
opening address on the day following. The main privileges and lestramts imposed upon the 
topics discussed related to Biblical Criticism, the Church of England by its connection with the 
Main Object of Revelation, Evolution, and the State. The word Established ', however, is 
Manner in which Pei plexing Questions are to somewhat misleading The Church, which 
be regarded. The Rev J. M. Wilson read an from its relation to the State is called National, 
instructive paper on Historical and Scientific and fiom its doctrines ( vide the Creeds), 
Criticism and the Old Testament; and the Catholic and Apostolic, recognises no estab- 
Church in Wales came in for a large share of lishment by legislative enactment. It is in no 
attention. A great and conspicuous feature of sense a creation of parliament, having existed 
this last Church Congress seems to have been long before parliament It is established simply 
the great unanimity which prevailed through- bv its antiquity, and as being the accepted 
out, and the strong enunciations of distinctly Church of the nation — Its History and Constitu- 
ent noli c teaching. Amongst papers that were tion. It claims an apostolic foundation, asserting 
specially noteworthy may be named one on the for its bishops an unbroken line of descent, in 
Revival of the Monastic System, by Dean Gott , the laying-on of hands, from the Apostles them- 
Canon Luckock’s Catholic Doctrine of the Inter- selves Tertullian speaks of Christianity being 
mediate State: Mr. Powell’s Church Hindrances widely disseminated in England as early as 
to Working Men; and Canon Furse and the a.d, 202; and that the Church was from the 
Bishop of Grahamstown’s on Eucharistic Doc- first under episcopal supervision we find by the 
trine ; as well, as one on Positivism by the fact of three English bishops being present at 
Bight Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. (q.v.), Chief the great Council of Arles in a.d. 314. More- 
Secretary for Ireland, who also spoke at a over, as the Roman missionaries under 
working-men’s meeting. Augustine did not come over until a . d . 596. 

Church House. Tne proposal to raise a the English Church has always maintained 
fund for building a Church House for the its independent origin. Its Government is 
manifold requirements of the Church as an by its three Orders of Bishops, Priests, and 
organic body, but more especially for Convo- Deacons. Its Doctrine is embodied in the three 
cation, and for a Church Office, was originated Creeds of Western Christendom— the Apostles’, 
early m 1886 by a few clergy meeting at the Nicene, and the Athanasian. The Apostles’ 
Westminster, who had observed the urgent Creed is required of candidates for Baptism ; 
need of such a building. Subsequently the the Nicene is recited at Holy Communion j and 
Bishop of Carlisle, in a letter to the Times, the Athanasian at certain special services. The 
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clergy are also required to subscribe the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The form of worship of 
the Church is set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Its Clergy number, m rourfd figures, 
a total of about 24,000, divided as follows — 
Archbishops, 2 ; Bishops, 32 ; Suffragan Bishops, 
10; Deans, 30; Archdeacons, 85 , Residentiary 
Canons, 131 ; Rural Deans, 613 ; Beneficed 
Clergy, 13,600 ; Unbeneficed, 9,000. The Arch- 
bishops and 24 of the Bishops have seats in the 
House of Lords. — Progress No. of Dioceses in 
*76, 28 ; in ’88, 34, with two more Sees (Bristol 
ana Beverley) in course of endowment. The en- 
dowment for the new See of Wakefield has been 
completed, and 1888 witnessed its foi mation and 
the appointment of the Bishop (Di Walsham 
How) and othei diocesan officers. The six new 
bishoprics are Truio, St. Albans, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Southwell, and Wakefield No of 
Benefices in 31, 10,718, in ’86, 13,600. No of 
Parsonages in 31, 5,947, in ’86," 11,000 No 
of Clergy m 01, 10,307 , in '41, 14,613 ; m 
’87, some 25,500. Money raised for Church Build- 
ing alone, fiom ’40 to ’87 (purely by voluntary 
subscriptions, with the exception of one State 
grant of £1,500,000 — vide Lord Hampton’s 
Parliamentary Report ’74) — £46,000,000 , for 
Endowments, £3,771,000. Amount annually 
raised, by purely voluntary means for Chun n 
Building and Restoration, £1,000, 000, for Fort ign 
Missions, £500,000 ; for Elementary Education, 
£500.000; for Home Missions, Temperance 
Work, Clubs and Chanties, at least another 
£500,000. Last 3’eai a large sum was luiscd 
for the erection of a Chuich House ( q v ), as a 
memorial of the Jubilee of the Queen's leign 
The Revenues of the Church, fiom endowments 
in tithes, land, etc , amount to between four and 
six millions sterling. The exact amount is not 
known. In ’87 the tithe average reached a 
lower point than it has ever done for some 
fifty yeai s. Evei y £100 of rent-chai ge is woi th 
now only about £84, and it is expected that 
it will reach a still lower average (see Tithes) 
The Churoh population also is not accuiately 
known, but tni Church claims over 60 per cent, 
of the entire population The Church accom- 
modation is represented by about 6,200,000 
sittings. Spiritual supervision is provided for 
the whole country, which is divided, first into 
Provinoes (Canteibury and York), presided over 
by the Archbishops , which aie subdivided into 
Diooeaes, presided over by Bishops , these again 
being broken up into Archdeaconries, the heads 
of which are the Archdeacons , these again into 
Rural Deaneries ; and these into Parishes, which 
are m the charge of the minor clergy The 
Educational work of the Chuich is represented 
by (in round figures) 11,600 efficient schools, 
under Government inspection. These schools 
have been built at a cost to the Church of 
not less than £12,500,000. There are also, 
in connection with the Church of England, 
thirty training colleges for school teachers, 
erected at a cost of £195,000, towards the 
maintenance of which the Mother Church an- 
nually contributes £10,000.— Parties. The thi ee 
great party divisions in the Church of England 
may be said to be representative of the various 
types of mind which will be found in any large 
society. The “ High Church” or historical party 
attach great importance to the historical 
position of the Church in the succession of her 
clergy. They uphold her authority in matters 
of doctrine and discipline ; and value her rites 
and sacraments, not only as devotional aids anu 


convenient symbols, but as peculiar and special 
means of grace, of which she is the only 
authorised administratrix. The “ Low Churoh 
or Puritan party think comparatively little of 
these things, but set the greatest value on 
conversion, justification by faith, without the 
works of the law. They consider themselves 
rather as members of the Church invisible than 
of the Church visible, and disregard niceties 
of ceremonial, as distracting the soul from true 
worship, and as unduly exalting the priestly 
office, or tending to false (chiefly Popish) 
doctrine The “Broad Churoh,” on the other 
hand, pay but little attention to either ceremony 
or dogma They are for extending the liberty of 
belief within the Church to its utmost possible 
limits — as some assert even, to the borders of 
Unitauaiiism. They attach great importance 
to the social Christian virtues, to living a 
wholesome and clianly life, adopting the pre- 
cepts rather than the theology of religion. The 
three have been said to show forth respectively 
the body, the spirit, and the soul, of the Church. 
Consult The Official Year Book of the Church 
of England, ’89. 

The following is a list of the territorial prelates 
of the Church of England — 

Cathedral. Ar ^ >or , 18 — Income. 

Canterbury Benson 83 £15,000 

York Thomson 63 10,000 

London Temple 85 10,000 

Dm ham Lightfoot 79 8,000 

Winchcstei Biowne 73 6,500 

Bangor Campbell 59 4,200 

Bath and Wells Heivey . I 69 5,000 

Bristol . Ellicott | 63 

Carlisle Goodwin | 69 4,500 

Chester .. Jayne 88 4,200 

Chichestei Duinford 70 4,200 

Ely Compton ... 86 5,500 

Exeter Bickersteth 85 4,200 

Gloucestci Ellicott | 63 5,000 

Hcrcfoi d Atlay . 68 4,200 

Lichfield Maclagan 78 4,200 

1 Lincoln King 85 4,500 

Liverpool Ryle 80 3,500 

Llanaafi Lewis 83 4,200 

Manchester Moorhouse 86 4,200 

Newcastle Wilbeiloice 82 3,500 

Norwich . . . Pelham , 57 4,500 

Oxfoid Stubbs 88 5,000 

Peteiboio’ Magee 68 4,500 

Ripon . . Carpenter 84 4,200 

Rochester Thoiold .. 77 3,100 

St Alban’s Claughton .. 77 4,500 

St. Asaph Hughes . 70 4,200 

St David’s . Jones . 74 4,500 

Salisbury Wordsworth 85 5,000 

Sodor and Man Bardesley . 87 2,000 

Southwell Ridding 84 3,000 

Truro . . Wilkinson . 83 3,000 

Wakefield How 88 3,000 

Wotcester Phi 1 pott 61 5,000 

Church Of Ireland See Ireland. 

Church of Scotland, The. The Scots, 
jealous of their liberty and rights, lecognised 
the same orders as other Christians^ but never 
acknowledged any supremacy of jurisdiction in 
the Episcopal order. In the earliest times all 
abbots were subordinate to the successor of 
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St. Columba, the Abbot of Iona being Primate ; 
but the Mediaeval Church down to the fifteenth 
century had no Metropolitan ; the chief govern- 
ment of the Church under the Pope devolving 
upon a Synod m which bishops, abbots, priests, 
and other ecclesiastics sat In 1472, however, 
Sixtus IV. raised St. Andrews to an Archi- 
episcopal and Metropolitan see ; and in 1492, 
Innocent VIII , Glasgow was raised to a 
similar rank When the Reformation began 
two parties arose, the bishops and the State 
being opposed to all change, and a party of 
reformers, known as the Congregation, 
demanding git at changes. The latter paity 
tnumphea, and in 1560 the jurisdiction of the 
Pope was abolished by a Parliament sitting at 
Edinburgh. A General Assembly then governed 
the Reformed Chuich Doubts aiose as to the 
desirability of abolishing the bishops, and nun 
of tried Protestantism wete elevated to the 
sees. A contest between Ejusropacy and 
Piesbytenanism succeeded, ending in the 
triumph oi the lattei. At the Restoration 
bishops wcic icappointed, but as they sided 
with lames II , upon the accession of William 
and Mary, the piclatts were abolished Pies- 
bytenanism was then ic-c stablished, and the 
Westminster Confession of Faith adopted as the 
national standaid of belief. The light of 
pations to nominate to vacancies had been 
taken away, but was given back in 1712, and 
theexeicisc of that light led to much discus- 
sion, which lesulted in 1843 by the dissentients 
leaving the General Assembly and foi ming the 
Free Church of Scotland The Act of Queen Anne 
was repealed b\ Loid Bcaionsfickl 

Church Parties. See Church oi Evc.i \nd. 

Church Rates. Oi lgmally, like tithes (7 v ), 
a charge upon the land of a parish for the 
maintenance of the church fabric. In later 
years levied as a iate, and paid by occupiers 
Nonconfoi mists ha\mg objected to them, they 
were abolished in 1808 The chunhes and 
services are now piovided and maintained 
solely by Churchmen and Church endowments, 
whereby all apparent injustice to Noncon- 
formists is entirely rt moved, and the lights of 
Nonconformist parishioiu rs in the chui ch fabi ic 
ate not impaitcd 1 he Act of a868, however, 
did not abolish chuich rates m cases where, at 
the time of the passing of the Act, money had 
been borrowed and remained due on the security 
of the church rate, or where the rate was appli- 
cable to purposes other than * ‘ ecclesiastical pur- 
poses,” as defined by the Act, or had been 
originally authorised to be levied by special 
legislation in consideration of the abolition of 
tithes or for other valuable considciation The 
most important case in which church rates 
continue to be levied, under the two last- 
mentioned exceptions, is that of the pansh of 
Saint Marylcbone, London, in which chuich 
rates to the amount of >£5,580 (which is nearly 
two-thirds of the total amount of chuich rates 
appearing in the returns as having been levied 
in the whole of England during the year] are 
annually raised by the vestry under poweis 
conferred by two local Acts (51 Geo III , c cli., 
and i and 2 Geo. IV., c xxi.). In several other 
parishes church rates are levied, principally foi 
the purpose of paying the intei est and pi incipal 
in respect ofloans raised on the security of that 
rate prior to the passing of the Act ol 1868. 

Church, Richard William, D.C L., Dean of 
St. Paul’s, was b. at Lisbon. Educated at 
Oxfoid, where he graduated with much dis- 


tinction ('36). Fellow of Oriel (’38}; rector 
of Whatley, Somerset (’53); appointed by 
Mr. Gladstone to the Deanery 01 St. Paul s 
(’71). Dean Church has contributed to 
Essays and Reviews . the Saturday Review , 
the Guardian , and other contemporary papers, 
and has also written important works on 
Anselm and Dante (’50-79), besides sermons, 
amongst which are his well-known Advent Ser- 
mons (’85), etc. Dean Church is a most pro- 
minent leader of the High Church party, and 
his recent erection of the reredos ( q.v .) in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral has given rise to much contro- 
vei sy 

Churchill, Rt. Hon Lord Randolph, M.P., 

second son of the sixth Duke of Marlborough and 
of Lady F ranees, daughtei of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, was born at Blenheim Palace, Feb. 
13th, 1849, enteicd Merton College, Oxfoid, at 
the age ol eighteen, and graduated in ’71 ; mar- 
11 ed in ’74, Jennie, daughter of the late L. Jerome, 
New Y01 k I11 the same year he entered Parlia- 
ment as Conservative member for Woodstock, 
and repicscnted that boiough till it was 
abolished by the last Reform Bill, when Lord 
Randolph was returned for South Paddington. 
The political career of the noble lord has been 
one of the most rapid and brilliant that recent 
generations have seen He made his maiden 
speech the first year he sat in parliament, and 
was complimented by his future antagonist Sir 
William Ilaicourt Next year he took partin 
the debate on unreformed boroughs. Later on 
he was sharply criticised by members of his 
own party for rebuking whal he considered the 
somewhat stingy policy of the Government 
regarding the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
India. Fiom ’75 to ’79 Lord Randolph rarely 
addressed the House, and it is not too much 
to say that at the end of the latter year his 
position differed very little fiom what it was 
when he first took his seat. The collapse ol 
the Conservative party at the general election 
of ’8o, and the resignation of the Beaconsfield 
Government which followed, acted as a spur 
to Lord Randolph Chui chill, who soon distin- 
guished himself as an audacious and powerful 
debater, almost as ready to strike at the 
Opposition as at the Tieasury bench. He was 
not quite alone in the independent course he 
had marked out for himself. Mr. (now S11 
John) Gorst and Sir Henry Diummond- Wolff 
acted with him. 'Ihcse thiee sat together, and 
soon became known as the Fourth Party. Mr. 
Aithur Balfour and Eail Percy occasionally 
associated themselves with the three, but 
they were never lecogmsed as belonging to 
the paity. Lord Randolph Churchill was the 
life and soul of this combination. In season 
and out ol season, early and late, he never lost 
an opportunity 01 damaging the Government, 
or of dragging his own leaders further than 
they wished to go. He took a prominent part 
m the Bradlaugn. debates. Loid Randolph’s 
influence, in spite of the castigations he con- 
stantly received from his political opponents, 
and in spite ol the cold looks he got from the 
leaders of his own party, steadily increased 
session by session. Libei al journals laughed 
at him. Mr. Gladstone declared that he had 
“ smashed, pulverised and demolished ” either 
the noble lord or his arguments; the Conser- 
vative press did not know what to say about 
him. He spoke of “ the paity with which I am 
associated ’ — that is, the party of three— with 
an air at once so superior and so audacious as 
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almost to take the breath of the House away, coalition between the Conservatives and the 
His persistence and ability won at last from followers of Lord Harrington and Mr. Chamber- 
the daily organ of the Liberal party m London lain succeeded m defeating the Government on 
the admission that Lord Randolph Churchill the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
was a man who must in future be reckoned Rule Bill. Mr Gladstone appealed to the 
with. His battle, however, was by no means country, which answered his demand by re- 
over. His lordship was a thorn in the side of turning 315 Conservatives against less than 
his own party. In a letter to the Times , 200 followei s of Mr Gladstone Lord Salisbury 
Lord Randolph fell foul of the whole party was again called to the helm, and in the 
except Lord Salisbury, who was held up new Ministry, formed in July ’86, Lord 
as the only leader. The rank and file weic Randolph Churchill was appointed leader of 
wroth at this manifesto, and an address was the House of Commons and Chanoellor of the 
signed by two hundred Consc rvative members, Exchequer. His most remarkable speech during 
and presented to Sir Stafford Northcotc, assur- the recess was made at Dartfora, where he 
ingnim of their fidelity. Angry letters from unfolded a programme which his opponents 
numerous Conservatives flooded the papers, to declared to be Liberal, if not Radical, and 
all of which Lord Randolph replied in the Times which some of his friends felt to be anything 
that he was happy to be “the scapegoat on but Consei vative. He is inaugurating a new 
which doomed mediocnties might lay the school of Con servativism, which may be equally 
burden of their exposed incapacitj'.” The Con- as popular with the masses as the views of the 
servative party was by this time like a house Libei als. The resignation of Lord Randolph, 
divided against itself. Lord Randolph was on Dec 23rd, ’86, took both friends and oppo- 
frankly recognised as a new and powerful nents by surprise The announcement in the 
political force, which might citlitr make or Times gave as lus lordship’s reasons for taking 
mar the party. He was elected chairman of this unexpected course diffeiences with his 
the National Union of Conservative Associa- colleagues on the subject of the naval and 
tions, but resigned soon after, owing to a military estimates, and these reasons Lord 
schism between the Union and the Ccntiai Randolph subsequently declared to be accurate. 
Conservative Committee, Loid Saltsbur), bn The attitude which Hi s lordship assumed in 
Stafford Northcote, and the recognised lcadei s advocacy of financial lefoims led to the appoint- 
ofthe party siding with the latte r The quai r«. i, ment of a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
if quarrel it could be ealled, only lasted a few’ civil administration ol the great spending de- 
days ; and on the 9th of May, 1884, at a meeting paitmcnts. The report of this Commission on 
of Consei vative members of the House of the expenditure by the Admiralty wras issued 
Commons, held at the Cailton Club, Lord in ’87 Aftei his retirement from office Lord 
Randolph consent! d to withdiaw his icsigna- Churchill travelled for some time on the Conti- 
tion, and the threatened split was avcited nent, and on his return delivered a speech to 
The result was a victory by Loid Randolph his constituents, in which he defended the 
over lus own leaders, who agreed to adopt the policy of Loid Salisbury’s Government in Ire- 
policy of party organisation recommended by land, and subsequently, 111 the debate in the 
the membei lor Woodstock. Fiom this point House of Commons on the conduct of the police 
Lord Randolph rose steadily to the position of in firing upon the crowd at Mitchelstown, his 
a recognised lcadci of the Conservative party, loidship came to the assistance of Mr. Balfour 
and was specially so legal ded in the county, in defending that proceeding. In October ’87, 
where lus popularity was gi cat. His speeches, after Mr Gladstone had enunciated the new 
both in the House and on the pUtfoim, weie Libcial programme at the National Liberal 
as brilliant and aggressive, though perhaps Conference at Nottingham, Lord Churchill de- 
not quite so leeklcss, as ever In afewycais livered a speech at Bradford which indicated 
he had risen from Parliamentary obscui lty to a an mci eased tendency on the part of his lord- 
foremost place in the House of Commons, and ship to pioceed on democratic lines. In Jan. 
was recognised as, next to Mr. Gladstone, ’88 Loid Randolph visited St. Petersburg, 
the most formidable debater in that assembly, wheie his piesence gave use in the foreign 
When the Liberal Government was overthiown press to many wild canards, imputing political 
on the Budget, in June ’85, it resigned, and significance to Ins lournev. In April ’88 his 
in the new Conservative administration Lord lordship addiessed a meeting at Birmingham; 
Randolph Churchill received the Indian Secre- and delivered a speech in the House of Com- 
taryship, — a tribute to his great ability, and a 1110ns on the motion of Mr. Jennings with re- 
recognition of his services to the party. This spect to the Estimates (Nov.). Created Hon. 
entailed the resignation of his scat, to which LL D. of Cambudge (June), 
he was re-elected by a majority of 127. The most Cilia (cilia, eyelashes), microscopic threads, 
important changes in the Government were which constantly and legularly wave to and 
the elevation 01 Sir Stafford Northcote to the fro, and sweep along m a definite direction any 
House of Lords, and that of Sir Michael fluid m contact with them. See ed. '88 ; more 
Hicks-Beach to the position of leader of the fully, ed. ’86. 

Lower House. The general election look place Cinchona) a genus of plants belonging to 
in November 1885, and though the position of the order cmchonaceve , of which the coffee and 
the Conservatives was somewhat impioved, the madder plant are also members. The bark 
they were in a considerable minority in the of certain species of C. contains quinine, used 
House of Commons. Lord Randolph Churchill pi mcipally for the treatment of intermittent 
was defeated at Binningham, where his oppo- levers or as a tonic. Called Peruvian bark from 
nent was the Rt. Hon. John Bright (q.v ), but its original habitat. (For concise history and 
was elected for South Paddington. In the description see ed. ’86.) Consult Reports, such 
following January the Government were over- as King’s (U.S.), Morris’ (Jamaica). T. C. 
thrown on the motion brought forward by Mr. Owen’s ‘‘Cinchona Planter's Manual,” pub- 
Tesse Coilings, and immediately resigned. Mr. lished at Colombo (Ceylon), King’s “Manual 
Gladstone succeeded Lord Salisbury; but a of Cinchona Cultivation”; Van Gorkom’s 
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** Handbook of Cinchona Cultivation,” trans. the works were so far advanced that the direc- 
by B. D. Jackson (Van Gorkom is the director tors hoped the tunnels would be completed by 
of the Dutch cinchona plantations in Java) ; the end of the year, but of course the stations, 
Clements R. Markham’s “Peruvian Bark.” rolling stocky etc., would have to be provided. 

Cinque Ports, The, a group of seven ports The board had been pressed very much to try 
(originally five, whence the name) situated on eleotricity as the motive power, and arrangements 
the south coast of England (in Sussex and had been enteied into with certain large firms 
Kent). Hastings, Eomney, Hythe, Dover and to try experiments at their own expense 
Saadwioh were the original ports ; Wmchelsea City Charities. The chanties of the City of 
and Eye being added afterwards. The original London, excluding Christ’s Hospital and the 
Cinque Ports were created by William the medical hospitals connected with the Corpora- 
Conquerorand were endowed with vanous 1m- tion, may be divided into two sections: firstly, 
portant privileges in consideration of their fur- the parochial charities ; and secondly, the 
nishing a certain quota of ships of wai , foi the charities under the tiust of the guilds or 
king’s use, when demanded The Lord Warden- companies of the City of London. In 1878 
ship is now only an honorary dignity. Its the Government appointed a Royal Commis- 
homers have no special lunsdiction Earl sion, which was presided over by the Duke 
Granville was nominated 111 Vis. of Northumberland, to mquiie into the City 

Circumstantial Evidence. A fact is said Parochial Chanties. These chanties com- 
to be proved by means of circumstantial prised 1,330 trusts, in in parishes; and the 
evidence when, instead of being attested income at the present time is’ estimated at 
directly by one’s own senses, or by those of about £110,000 or £115,000 a year. In 1879 the 
other persons, it is inferred from some other estimate bv the London School Board was 
fact or facts so directly attested But it rarely £104,000. The estimate of the Royal Com- 
is quite satisfactory, foi it is only 111 abstiact mission for the year 1876 was £101,000; in 1870 
science that we can find quite trustworthy in- the income was £85,000; and in 1865, £67,000. 
ferences. The inferences which have to be made The objects for which the trust income was 
m business and the administration of justice left included payments to clergymen for preach- 
seldom afford more than a strong probability ing anniversary sermons in tommemoiation of 
There being still a doubt, the prisoner is bound the foundcis, masses for the repose of the 
to have the benefit of it. See ed ’87 soul, commemorations of thankfulness for the 

Cirencester Royal Agricultural College nation being saved fiom the Spanish Artnada, 
See Agricultural Cm legls. and for the failuie of the Gunpowder Plot, and 

City and Guilds Institute. See Technical gratitude for the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 
Education. Funds have been left for such obsolete pur- 

City and Southwark Subway. This is a poses as *he pui chase of faggots lor the 
scheme promoted by a company early in 1886 binning of heretics. About £19,000 a year 
(under an Act granted in 1884) to construct a has been left for educational purposes, and 
subway from King William Street, City, adjoin- considerably over £2,000 a year for apprentice- 
ing the Monument station of the Metropolitan ships. But the most marvellous revelation of 
and Metropolitan Distuct railways, under the the School Boaid mquii y was that some of the 
river Thames to the Elephant and Castle, and to tiustees of these charities actually paid out of 
work a railway between the points mentioned the income of the trusts no less than £10,000 a 
on the endless cable system. Two tunnels year towards the poor rates of the City. The 
were to be formed, one for the up and the other outcome of the Royal Commission was the 
for the down lines ; and there weic to be thiee City of London Parochial Chanties Act, 1883, 
stations — at King William Street, Boiough under which Sir Francis Sandford and other 
High Street and Dovci Stieet, and at the Cotnmissionei s were appointed to make an 
Elephant — and lifts would be provided lor the investigation of the property and effects be- 
convemence of passengers (For further details longing to the several trusts, and to provide 
see ed. ’88.) A bill was lodged for the session a scheme for the future application and manage- 
of ’87 to enable the Company to extend the ment of the charity property and endowments, 
subway from the Elephant to Kennington and Flic trusts possessed by the existing guilds or 
Stookwell, the suggested gauge of tne lines City companies number 1,028. Tue total in- 
bemg 4 ft. 8 m. In July it was read a third come amounts to about £185,829. — In connection 
time in the Lords and passed. At the half- with the City charities must also be mentioned 
yearly meeting of the Company 111 Feb. ’88, it Christ’s Hospital (g v ), which was founded m 
was stated that the first tunnel had been 00m- 1547 for the reception of destitute children, 
pleted to St. George’s Church, Southwark, where In 1552, in the icign of Edward VI , 300 children 
the station was being made, and the second were received At pi esent the Hospital consists 
tunnel was only short of that point by 160 yards, of two institutions— one at Hertford, being a 
while the Elepnant and Castle Station had been preparatory school for boys before they are 
begun. In the half-yeai 6,545 original shares sent to London ; and also a school, not pre- 
haa been allotted, completing the whole of the paratory, foi girls. The boys after leaving the 
£300,000 capital authorised by the Act of ’84, preparatory school are transferred to London, 
while £125,000 of the additional capital autho- In March '85 a new scheme was issued by the 
rised by the Act of ’87 had been subscribed. Charity Commission, under which it is pro- 
This brought upthe total subscribed to £425,000 posed to sell the existing site, which will realise 
out of £600, 000 authorised shaie capital. Of the £600,000. This scheme has been revised by 
£ xoo,ooo debentures ai ranged for issue the pre- the Education Department and refeued to the 
vious August £38,000 had been disposed of. Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. At 
July 19th the members of the Society of the opening of the Apprentices^ Exhibition at 
Architects visited the works at the Kennington the People’s Palace, on Dec. 12th, ’87, the Prince 
portion of the subway, which were in rapid of Wales announced that, in addition to raunifi- 
progress. At the half-yearly meeting of the cent contributions from other sources, the 
Company on Aug. 14th it was announced that Charity Commissioners would subscribe £2,500 
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a year out pf the fund of the parochial charities £ 200,000 which forms the charitable or trus* 
towards the maintenance of that institution, income, about £75,000 a year is expended on 
and that they would also endow the Polytechnic the support of almshouses and the relief of 
Institution in Regent Street withea similar in- poor members, another £75,000 on education, 
come from the same source. Sir F. Sandford and about £50,000 on charitable objects of a 
retired m order to occupy the position of general character. Many of the charities of 
Under-Scci etary for Scotland The chief the companies are for the benefit of the 
Commissioner at the present tune is Mi J. inhabitants of provincial towns and villages 
Anstie, QC. ; Mr H H. Cunynghame (Sect e- where they possess land. The cost of the 
tary to the Parnell Commission; and Mr. hospitality annually given by the companies is 
Edward Bond being Assistant Commissioners, estimated at £100,000. Technical education (q.v.) 
The reoent grants made by this body for public has within the last few years been taken up by 
purposes include ^50,000 towards the Hampstead theGuilds. The Clothworkers’Company has pro- 
Heath extension, .£47,000 foi the pui chase of moted the establishment of Yorkshire College, 
Clissold Park, and about £50,000 towards the at Leeds, where instruction is given in tne 
acquisition of other open spaces, including manufacture of woollen goods, and similar 
Raleigh Park, Bnxton. and Vauxhall Parks, and institutions at Biadford, Huddersfield, and 
North Woolwich Gardens 1 'licv ha\c also pro- othci places The City and Guilds of London 
mised sums to the extent of £1 50,000 to wards Institute, foi the advancement of technical edu- 
the South London Polytechnic Institutes, £150,000 cation, has also been formed There is a 
for similai institutions for North London, £50,000 technical college at Finsbury and a central 
for Chelsea, the actual sums gi anted to be pound institution at South Kensington On July 
for pound subsc nbed up to the maximum 29th, 1880, a Royal Commission was appointed 
amounts mentioned to mquiie into the cucumstances and aates of 

City Commercial Museum, See Commlk- the foundation of the City Livery Companies, 
cial Muslum. the ob]cets foi winch theyweie founded, and 

City Companies See Citv Guiids. how lar those objects aic now being earned 

City Guilds, The. 'lhcie have been nnjcom- out. On May 28th, ’84, the Commission 
pames founded, but the latest return only gives issued its report, in which it recommended 
a total of 75, as follows —The W01 shipful Com- that the companies should be placed by act 
panics ofApothecanes,Ai moui cis and Biasicis, of pailiament under such restrictions as re- 
Bakers, Barbers, Rasketmakei s, Blacksmiths, gaids the alienation of then 1 cal and personal 
Bowyers,Brewers,Btoderei is, Butchers, Cai men estate as would lemovc all danger of the 
Carpenters, Clockniakci s, Clothwoi kci s, Coach- loss of any poition of their property ; that the 
makers, Cooks, Coopc 1 s,Cordwainci s, Cm 1 lei s, accounts of the companies should be open to 
Cutlers, Distillei s, Di apci s, Dy ei s, Fanmakei s, public inspection , that no futui e admission 
carriers, Feltmakcrs, Fishmongcis, Fktchci s, to the lively of a company should confer the 
Foundeis, Framtwoik Kmtttis, Fiuitueis, pai lianu ntai y franchise, the appointment of 
Girdlers, Glass-scllci s, Glazici s, Glovers, Gold a commission which should undertake the 
and Silver Wyie Di aw cis, Goldsmiths, Groceis, allocation of a portion of the corporate m- 
Gunmakers, Haberdasln 1 s, Ilorneis, Inn- conics of the companies to objects of acknow- 
holders, lionmongers, lomcts, Lcathei-selleis, 1 edged public utility, the better application of 
Lonners, Makeis of Flaying Lards, Masons, the tiust incomes, and should ltpiove practi- 
Merceis, Mci chant Taylors, Musicians, Needle- cable, the icoi gamsation of the constitution 
makers, Painters, Pattcn-makeis, Pcwteiers, of the companies A dissenting report was, ho w- 
Plastereis, Plumbers, PoulU rs, Saddleis, cvei, issued by tin ee membeis 01 the Commis- 
Salters, Suiveiurs, Shipwrights, Skinneis, moil. The Guilds in ’88 voted £1,000 for an 
Spectacle-makei s, Stationers, J'allow-chandleis, experiment in manual training 111 certain schools 
Tylers and Bncklavcts, Tinplate-woikeis, of the London School Board, and although no- 
Turnets, Upholders, Vintners, Wax-chandleis, thing has been done in the way of legislation 
Weavers, Whcclwi ights, and Woolmen The to cai ly out the report of the above Commission, 
twelve principal companies aie those of the the Companies have voluntarily voted large sums 
Mercers, Groceis, Drapeis, Fishmongei s, towaids “objects of acknowledged public utility #” 
Goldsmiths, Skinneis, Met chant Tavlois, The Drapers* Company have given munificent 
Haberdashers, Salters, lionmongers, Vint- amounts foi the geneial obieets of the People’s 
ners, and Clothwoi kers , but tw’o of the Palace and foi the piomotion of technical m- 
largest livenes aie those of the Louneisand st ruction at that institution. On Oct. 8th, ’88, 
Spectacle-makers, both of which, how'ev ei , like Mr. Evan Snicei , chan man of the executive 
several of the minor compaim s, lia\ e seat rely committee of the South London Polytechnio In- 
any income except such as anses fioni the fees stitutions, leccivcd a letter from Mr. Walter S. 
and fines paid by the mcmbei s In ’80 it was Prideaux, on behall of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
estimated that the trust and coiporate income offering a magnificent gift equal to £85,000 in 
of the lively companies of London w r as between aid of the proposed technical and recreative 
£750,000 and £800,000, and the capital value of institutes for South London. The letter stated 
their property £15,000,000 The value of their that the Company had made a proposal to the 
plate and fumituie was returned at about Charity Commissioners whereby the buildings 
£270,000. . On the w’hole it is estimated that w’lth seven acres of land at present occupied 
the trust inoome is about £200,000 a year, and by the Royal Naval School at New Cross will 
riie oorporate inoome from £550,000 to £600,000. be acquired by the Commissioners out of the 
Several of the companies possess a considerable surplus funds of the City Parochial Charities, 
amount of real property in the county of Lon- From the same source the Commissioners will 
donderry. The total rent of the real property set apart an endowment of £2,500 per annum, 
is above £600,000, and there is a further source w’hicn will be met by the Goldsmiths’ Company 
of income exceeding £100,000 a year from invest- by the appropriation out of their corporate 
meats. The contributions of existing membeis funds of an annual endowment of a similar 
are from £15,000 to £20,000 a year. Of the amount. The institute will be called “ The 
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Goldsmiths’ Company’s (New Cross) Institute.” distinguished parliamentary and literary ser- 
This proposal has been accepted by the Charity vices of hei late husband (250); Mongredien, 
Commissioners^ subject to the approval of Mr. Augustus, for the merits and public utility 
Parliament. The Mercers’ Company are con- ol his literal^ work (100), Brett, Mr. Jacob, 
sidering a proposal to devote ,£60,000 to the in recognition of his services in connection with 
establishment of an agricultural college in the inti oduction of submarine telegiaphy (100); 
Wiltshire, to which shall be attached a farm ol Trollope, Mi Thomas Adolphus, in considera- 
considerable extent, the institution being tion of the value of his literary work, his 
intended to benefit the sons of farrneis and straitened means, and lus advanced age (200): 
others who may be dependent on the success- Waters, Mr Edmond Chestei , foi his long and 
ful cultivation of land for then future livelihood arduous labours as a wi iter on genealogy (100); 
'The Mercers’ Company have also piopounded Bolton, Mr Thomas, foi services which he has 
a plan for the extension of their schools at rendcied to snencc by his investigations in 
Horsham, at a cost of £40,000, and it is stated connection with microscopic fauna (50). 1887. 
further that they intend to take part 111 the Kent, Mi. Charles, foi Ins contributions to bio- 
extension of university teaching in London. The giaphical and other liteiature (£100). Massey, 
Glothmakers’ Company have contributed £2,500 Mt. Gerald, in consideration of his literaiy 
towards the North London Technical Institutes mcnt, and of the smallness of his means of 
City Of London School, Thames Embank- support (10), Falliaer, Lady (additional), foi 
ment. Established by the Corporation of London sei vices of hei late husband, Sir William 
in 1834. Tenable at the Universities 01 other Palliser, as an inventoi of munitions of wai, 
places of higher education aie 26 scholarships etc , and of hei destitute condition, and to 
varying from £80 to £20, and about 20 otheis enable her to pi ovide foi her daughteis (150); 
tenable at the school. Pupils are admitted Clerk, Mrs. Jessie, in consideiation of the 
between the ages of 7 and 15. Head Master, liteiary ments of her late husband, the Rev. 
Rev. E. A Abbott, D.D. Archibald Cleik, LL.D , as a Celtic scholar, and 

CivU LAW. The word “civil” in this con- of hei destitute condition (120) 1888. Neild, 

nection is highly ambiguous Civil law is Mis Maiy L , in consideiation of the death of 
opposed sometimes to criminal, sometimes to he i husband, Majoi Neild, R.M., from the 
martial, and sometimes to ecclesiastical law effects of a wound received while on duty at 
But the epithet “civil law ” is commonly used Charlestown, and of hei destitute condition 
to describe the Roman law and the vanous (£100), Tulloch, Miss Frances, Miss Blanche, 
modern systems of law based thereupon, as and Miss Amy, in consideration ol the distin- 
contrastea with the English common law eruished services of then late lather, Principal 

Civil List, The, is the annual grant ol pai- lulloch,ol St. Andrews Univei sity, in connec- 
liament to the monarch, the yeaily sum now tion with theology, philosophy, and literature, 
being £385,000, the whole of which is devoted and of their destitute condition (25 each); 
to Her Majesty’s household and pei&onal ex- Jefferies, Mrs Jessie, in consideration of the 
penses, with the exception of £1,200, which literary attainments of her late husband, Mr. 
may be granted in pensions ( v u). The grant Richard feffenes, and of her destitute condi- 
originated m the reign of William and Mary, tion (100) ; Sheill, S11 John, in consideration of 
ana covered the payment of civil offices his merits as a sculptor, and of his destitute 
and pensions, when the amount was £700,000 condition (100), Hutchinson, Mrs. Maiy, in 
(£400,000 being derived from the Crown reve- consideration of the services of her late hus- 
nues and £300,000 from excise duties). Since band, Mr. Thomas J Hutchinson, M D., of 
this resulted in debt on the part of the king, H M. Consular Service, and of his literary 
the Court of Exchequer decided that, if he attainments, Leech, Miss Mary, Miss Rose 
chose, the king could alienate his whole leve- Jane, and Miss Adeline Amy, in consideration 
nue. The List, after having reached £800,000, of the eminence of their brothci, the late John 
and m 1777 (George II ) £900,000, was, on the Leech, as an artist, and of their destitute con- 
accession of William IV , cleaied of all salaries, dition (10 each); Pinkett, Mrs. Kate, in recog- 
etc., upon it, and placed at £510,000, including nition of the services of her late husband as 
a pension list of £75,000. The purposes to Crown Solicitor, Chief Justice, and Acting 
which the pensions were applied weie, in 1834, Governor of Sierra Leone, and of her destitute 
limited to the deserving and needy, and in condition (50), McClatchie, Mis Isabella Sarah, 
1838, the year cf Queen Victoria's coronation, in consideration of the long and valuable ser- 
it was provided that, in place of a giant of vices of her late brother, Sir H. Parke, and of 
£75,000 for civil list pensions, “Hei Majesty her destitute condition (75) Moms, Rev. F. O.. 
should be empoweiea to grant in cveiy year in recognition of his merits as a naturalist, ana 
new pensions on the civil list to the amount of his inadequate means of support (100) ; 
of £1,200, all such pensions to be in strict con- Cumming, Miss Constance Fredenca Gordon, 
formity with the House of Commons’ rcsolu- in consideration of her merits as an author, 
tions of 18th February, 1834 ” (1 Vut , c 2). and of her destitute condition (50) ; Moira, Mrs. 

Civil List Pensions Grants 1886— Nov. Eugenia, in recognition of the eminence of her 
1888. — 1886. Tulloch, Mrs Jancanne Sophia, late husband as a miniature painter, and of her 
widow of the late Dr. Tulloch, Senior Prin- destitute condition (25) ; Hughes, Mrs. Ceiriog, 
cipal in the University of St. Andrews, in in recognition of the merits ol her late husband, 
connection with Theology, Philosophy, and Mr. J. C. Hughes, as a Welsh poet, and m 
Literature (£150) ; Gibbons, Mrs. Grace, widow consideration of her destitute condition (50) ; 
of the late Mr. James Robert Gibbons, Royal Barnes, Miss Laura Liebe, in consideration of 
Irish Constabulary, County Inspector (45) ; the merits of her late father, the Rev. W. 
Sohmitz, Dr. Leonard (m addition to the Barnes, as an author and linguist, and on 
Civil List Pension of £50 per annum which account of her destitute condition (50) ; Baynes, 
he already receives) (50); Balton, Mr. T., in Mrs. Spencer, in consideration of the eminence 
recognition of his services as a naturalist of her late husband, Professor T. S. Baynes, 
and microscopist ( 50 ) ; Famborough, Lady, for as an author and scholar, and of her destitute 
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condition (75); Parker, Mr. William Kitchen, 
F.R.S., in recognition of his services to science 
as an investigator, of his old age, and of his 
inadequate means of support (iooj; Seldon, Mrs 
Barbara, in consideration of the services of her 
late husband, Mr. Samuel Seldon, principal of 
the statistical department of H.M. Customs, 
and of her destitute condition (100); Stewart, 
Mrs. Balfour, in recognition of the services 
rendered to science by her late husband, Pro- 
fessor Balfour Stewait, and of her destitute 
condition (so); Bell, Mi. John, in recognition 
of his ments as a sculptor, and of Ins destitute 
condition (50). 

Civil Service. One of the oldest institutions 
of the country, and probably dates from the 
earliest monarchical times. It is only within 
pel haps the last hundred years that the English 
Civil Service has assumed its present vast 
proportions. The Civil Seivice comprises all 
persons who serve the Queen in a civil capacity, 
as opposed to those employed in the military 
and naval services. The total number of 
persons so employed cannot be far short of half 
a million. The chief department of the Civil 
Service is the Treasury, which exercises a con- 
trol over all other departments, and from whom 
alone authority is obtained for all expenditure 
Perhaps next in importance is the Exchequer 
and Audit Department, which is charged with the 
audit of the accounts of all other departments, 
and is required to see that the expenditure of 
each is in accordance with the authorities 
received from the Tieasury. The Foreign Office 
(including the diplomatic service), the India 
Office and the Colonial Offioe, together with the 
Home Offioe, probably rank next amongst the 
numerous departments of the Home Civil 
Service. The three revenue departments— 
namely, the Poet Office, Inland Revenue, and Cus- 
toms— arc of course important branches of the 
service; theie are also, among what is known 
as the spending departments, the War Office, 
Admiralty, Board of Trade, Offioe of Works, Edu- 
cation Offioe, Privy Council Offioe, the Stationery 
Offioe, and n uiy other smaller offices.— Most 
of the clerkships in the Civil Service are now 
thrown open to public competition, and the 
various offices are gi ouned into two grades. 
The recommendation of the Playfair Commission 
which sat in 1874 to mquiie into the Civil Ser- 
vice— namely, thatthe Service should be divided 
into a Higher and a Lower Division, with a 
specified scale of salaries irrespective of office 
for each division— has never been fully earned 
out. Most of the better-class offices are grouped 
under Grade I , and the remainder under what 
was foimcrly known as Giade II.; in these 
latter, however, most of the vacancies are being 
filled up by the appointment of Lower Division 
clerks under the Playfair scheme. The scale of 
salaries for these clerks is uniformly through- 
out the service /80 rising by £15 trienmally to 
^200 ; while duty-pay not exceeding £100 may 
be paid to clerks of the Lower Division who are 
performing superior duties. In those offices 
where the hours of attendance are seven instead 
of six the salaries of the Lower Division clerks 
are increased by about one-sixtli. Although it 
was one of the objects of the Playfair scheme 
to abolish a numerous class of civil servants 
known as writer*, who receive tenpence an 
hour, and whose appointments are of a purely 
temporary character, there still exists a con- 
siderable body of these men in the Civil 
Service. A Royal Commission has recently 


been appointed to inquire into the present 
state of the Civil Service. The first sitting 
took place last November, and it will probably 
take a considerable time before the inquiry 
closes. There is of course a consider- 
able difference in the examinations for the 
two grades of the Service ; and that for the 
higher grade is what is popularly termed a 
“ stiff ” one. Very good prizes are offered to 
the successful candidates in this examination, 
which therefore attracts candidates from 
amongst university men. The Lower Division 
examination is of a simpler character, and at 
the prizes offered are not so great, a different 
class of men is attracted. Full particulars of 
all examinations for the Civil Services, and of 
the situations to be competed for, can always 
be obtained on application to the Civil Sendee 
Commission, at Cannon Row, S.W. For details 
see Finance, National. 

Civil Service Commission. A Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the administration of 
the civil establishments at home and abroad 
was appointed in ’86, as the result of a resolu- 
tion moved by Lord Randolph Churchill, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In a Treasury 
minute, which disclosed the grounds for the 
initiation of this compiehensive inquiry, it was 
stated that the duty of the Commissioners 
would be to examine into the numbers, salaries, 
hours of labour, superannuation, cost of staff, 
as well .is the administration, regulation, and 
organisation , and to report whether, m their 
opinion, the work of the different offices is 
effectually and economically performed; whe- 
ther it tan be simplified; whether the matter 
of proccdui e can be improved ; and whether it is 
deficient or unnecessarily elaborate. The Com- 
missioners have published two reports, one m 
’87, and the other in ’88, but their labours are not 
yet completed. The following are tlie names of 
the Commissioners —Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., 
chan man ; Kail Biowulow ; Lord Lingen ; Lord 
Rothschild; the Right Hon. Lora Basing; 
Right Hon H H. Fowler, M.P.; Sir C.E. Lewis, 
M.P , Mr R. W Hanbury, M.P. ; Mr. H. L. W. 
Lawson, M P. ; Mr J W Maclean, M.P.; Mr. 
1 . Cleghorn, dnector of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Mr. A S. Harvey, secretary to 
Glyn, Mills, be Co. ; and Mr. A. B. Milford, C.B., 
late Assistant Commissioner of Public Works. 
Mi Walpole, Permanent Under-Secretary for 
India, is the secretary to the Commission. The 
first report of the Commission, dealing with the 
civil departments of the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty, and pointing out some old standing 
abuses, w’lth suggestions for remedying them, 
w as issued in ’87. 

Civil Service Supply Association, The (see 
ed ’86). Headquarters Queen Victoria St., 
E C., and Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C. 

Clark, Sir Andrew, Bart., M.D., b. 1826 
Educated at Aberdeen and at Edinburgh. In 
the cxtia-academical medical school of this 
city he gained the fiist medals in anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, botany, materia medica, 
surgery, pathology, and practice of physic. 
For foui years Di. Clark had charge 01 the 

S athological department of the Royal Naval 
tospital at Haslar. M.D. Aberdeen (1884). 
Became a member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Elected on the staff of the London 
Hospital. Appointed a Fellow of the College 
of Physicians (1858). Dr. dark is the author 
of numerous essays, lectures and reviews. 
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and has for some time been Mr. Gladstone's 
medical attendant. Baronet (’83). In Nov. ’88 
a somewhat novel medical consultation was 
held between Sir A. C. and Lord Ennismore’s 
physicians at Vancouver, by means of the elec- 
tric cable, the consultation lasting three houi s. 

dance, Sir Edward, Q.C., M.P., was b. 
1841. Educated at the City Commercial Schools, 
Lombard Street, and Crosby Hall. Gained the 
Society of Arts prize for English Literature 
(1856), History (1857). Called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn (1864) ; created Q.C. (1880). 
Elected a bencher of his Inn (1882). Returned 
as Conservative member for Southwark (Feb. 
1880) ; Plymouth (1880-85) > re-elected 1885 and 
1886, when he was made Solicitor- General in 
Lora Salisbury’s administration, and received 
thehonoui of ‘knighthood. Sir E. C is a man 
who sprang from the lanks, and in his cailier 
days relied upon journalism for Ins support 
He was for some time a reporter in the House 
of Commons for th c Morning Post. He made 
his mark in the celebrated Penge case, and 
successfully defended Mrs Baitlett in the 
celebrated Pimlico poisoning case. On the 
question of the Government's proposed com- 
pensation to the pubhoans he made a speech m 
which he attempted to shew that a legal right 
to compensation was well established In a 
letter addressed to the public press on this 
question he also contt ncicd that the lustices 
had no right to refuse to renew' a lice use pio- 
vided the applicant’s house had been well 
conducted, an opinion which ivas subsequently 
upset by a judgment dclivcicd by Mr. Justice 
Field, against which, howe\er, an appeal was 
entered 

Clavlharp This is a new musical instalment, 
and, as its name implies, consists of a combina- 
tion of the harp sti ings and of the ordinary key- 
board, the method of playing being as upon a 
pianoforte, the stnngs, howcvei, being pulled 
and not struck, according to the piaitue of 
the haipist. It has two pedals, one for in- 
creasing and sustaining the volume of sound, 
the othei lor producing harmonics The in- 
strument is the invention of M. Dietz, of Brussels, 
and it was first introduced to public notice by 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, who invited a number 
of professors and amateurs to witness a per- 
formance at Ptmc.es Hall It is conceded that 
the claviharp will be a valuable addition to the 
concert-room, especially now that it is so diffi- 
cult to obtain really skilled harpists , lor, as 
M. Dietz remarks, “ the difficulty of leai ning 
the ordinaiy harp, which is furnished with 
catgut strings affected by all the influences of 
temperature and requiring to be fiequently 
tuned, and the necessity of playing the stnngs 
with the fingers, renders it hard to obtain 
equality in the sounds. It gives only the 
natural sounds of the diatonic scale, and in 
order to obtain changes of modulation the 
pedals must be employed.” The tone of the 
claviharp m a portion 01 its register resembles 
the harpsichord, while in the higher octaves 
true harp effects are obtained 

Clayden, P. W., author and journalist, has 
been connected w ith the Daily Nczvs (7 v ) ever 
since its reduction in price to one penny, and 
is now associated m the editorship of that 
newspaper with Mr. J. R. Robinson ( q.v .). 
Formerly connected with the provincial press, 
Mr. C. was for some time one of the 
leader writers of the Daily News. Has been 
an unsuccessful candidate for Parliamentary 
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honours on three occasions, viz., at Nottingham 
(’68), Norwood Division of Lambeth (’85), and 
North Islington (’86). Is the author of “Eng- 
land under Lord Beaconsfield/ issued in ’8o: 
“Samuel Sharpe, the Philanthropist ”(’83) ; and 
“The Early Life of Samuel Rogers,” published 
in ’87. A volume entitled Rogers ana his Con- 
temporaries ’ is now' passing through the press. 
Mr. C. was elected Chairman for ’88 of the 
London branch of the National Society of 
Journalists (7 v.) 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty ( 1850 ). See ed. ’88. 
C16menceau, Georges Benjamin, was b. at 

Mouilleron-en-Pareds, in the Vendee, Sept. 
28th, 1841. He studied medicine in Pans, 
is an M D , and practised at Montmartre. 
Elected mayor of the 18th arrondissement 
(Montmartre) in Sept 1870, he was, m Feb. 
1871, elected one of the deputies for the 
Seine, and fotmed pait of the Extreme Left 
party. M. Clemcnceau was still mayor when 
Generals Lecomte and C lement-Thomas were 
shot. He soon after resigned the positions of 
mayoi and deputy. He then became a member, 
and afterwards president, of the Paris Munici- 
pal Council. He was elected to the Chamber 
ol Deputies at the elections of Feb. 1876, 
and again voted with the Extreme Left. He 
has continued to sit in the Chamber, and 
during the lattei ycais of Gambetta’s life was 
the political adveisary of the “dead tribune.” 
He dexteiously forced Gambctta into taking 
office, and was in&tiumental in securing his 
fall. He has since, as chief of the Radical 
party, fiequently imposed his will upon the 
Chamber, pai ticularlyin making and unmaking 
ministries. He sits lor the depaitmcnt of the 
Vai, having been also elected, at the general 
election of Oct 1885, as one of the deputies for 
Paris He is proprietor of the Justice, an im- 
portant Pans journal, and is legarded as one 
of the most expert swordsmen in France. It 
was a icsolution moved b}' M Clem enccau, and 
insisting on a thorough investigation of the 
Wilson scandal, that lea to the overthrow of the 
Rouvicr Government, and the consequent fall 
of M Gicvy M. Cleinenceau was asked by 
the Piesident to form a Ministry, but declined, 
and told the President plainly that the crisis 
was not a political but a presidential one. M. C. 
acted as one of the st conds to M. Floquet m his 
duel w'lth Geneial Boulanger, July ’88 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (“Mark 
Twain”); b at Florida, Missouri, U.S., 1835; 
w’as apprenticed in his youth to a printer, 
and subsequently seived as a pilot on the 
Mississippi (he adopted his notn ac plume from 
the instructions he used to receive to “mark 
twain ” where two currents met). Altcrwards 
obtained an appointment as reporter on a paper 
in California, whence, after some years’ service, 
he removed to edit a paper at Buffalo. He is 
undoubtedly the most original and popular 
of the American humorists; his best Known 
works are “The Jumping Frog,” “The Inno- 
cents Abroad,” “The Gilded Age,” “Roughing 
It,” “Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” “Life on 
the Mississippi,” “The Stolen White Elephant,” 
“ Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” etc. His 
letter to the Queen on the subject of his assess- 
ment to the income tax on account of his books 
published in this country, and “The Crusade 
of the Excelsior” (2 vols.) 07, is among the moat 
recent of Mark Twain’s contributions to humor- 
ous literature. 
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Clergy, Deceased, Jan. 1st to Nov. 30111, 
1888. See Obituary. 

Clerk of the Parliaments. See Parlia- 
ments, Clerk of the. • 

Cleveland, Stephen Grover, Ex-President of 
the United States, b. at New Jersey, March 18th, 
1837. The son of a Presbyterian minister, he 
rose from a humble clerkship in Oneida to be 
Governor of the .State of New York, defeating 
his opponent (Judge Foulger) by 192,000 votes. 
He thus became the prominent candidate for 
the presidency, and was so nominated by the 
National Dcmouatic Convention, which nut at 
Chicago in July ’84. A few months latei he 
was elected Piesident by 4,910,975 popular 
votes, beating Mi. Blaine by about 100,000 
votes. Subsequently lcceiving the majoiity of 
electoral votes, he was duly inaugurated at 
Washington, Maich 4th, ’85 Two impoitant 
events will make the year '87 memo/ able 111 
the history of Mr. C s> term of office ? r., 
the celebration of the centenary of the adoption 
of the American Constitution, and the enun- 
ciation of the piogramme of sweeping fiscal 
reforms contained in the presidential message of 
Dec. 6th, ’87. The principal tei ms of this policy, 
which recommended a large reduction of the 
import dues on raw mateiials as the most 
piactical means of dealing with the glut of 
money in the 'Ireasuiy, were embodiedin his 
address, seeking lor re-election in November *88 
On the occasion of the rejection by the Senate 
of the Fisheries’ Treaty, the President’s an- 
nouncement to ask for poweis to adopt a policy 
of retaliation against Canada created a pio- 
found sensation at fust, but soon came to be 

ClubB and Club Houses, Principal. 


regarded merely as a clever electioneering 
j move. President C ’s action with relation to 
the retirement of Lord Sackville was the sub- 
ject of much comment President C was 
opposed by General Harrison (g v t ). The re- 
sult of the election was the return of General 
Harrison by 233 cleetoial votes against 168 
given for Mr Cleveland 
Clifford, Rev John, M A , D D., President of 
the Baptist Union, was b 1836 at Sawley. In 
’55 he entered the General Bajitist College. 
During his third ^ear at the College accepted 
an invitation from the Pracd Stieet church, 
Paddington Dr. C giaduated B A. at London 
University in ’61, B be. 111 ’62, in 64 taking the 
degree of M.A , and in ’66 that of LL.B. The 
honorary dcgrie of D.D was conferred on him 
in ’83 by Bates Umveisity, U S.A. His grow- 
ing success at Piaed Street led to the erection 
of Westbourno Park Chapel, which was opened 
Sept. ’77, and where Dr. C still continues to 
. mimstei. His works include the following: 
“ Is Life worth Living ^ ” “ The Dawn of Man- 
hood,” and “ Starting in Lile ” The addresses 
lie delivered to the Baptist Union attracted 
much attention. 

Clifton College, Gloucester Founded i860, 
reieivcd clm ter ’77 It is under a Council of 
| fifteen, Kail Ducic bung President. Ithasamih- 
taiy and tngmecring side, and prepaics pupils 
specially foi Sandhill st, Woolwich, or Cooper’s 
I I ill (g ?' ) , alsofoi the Indian Civil Service(«/.i>.). 
Tin ee exhibitions, langingfiom ^25^50 a year, 
tenable at the Umvcisities, offcicd annually. 
Pupils, Goo. Head Master, Rev J Wilson, M A. 

Closure bee Parliamlntauy Procedure. 


Name of Club. 


Albemarle 

Alexandra (Ladies’ Club) 

Alpine 

Ai my and Navy . . . . 

Arthur’s 

Arts 

Arundel 

Athenaeum 

Bachelors’ 

Badminton 

Beaufoi t 

Boodle’s 

Brooks’s 

Burlington 

Camei a 

Carlton (g.v.) 

Cigar Club 


City Carlton 

City Liberal 

City of London . . . . 

Cobden 

Cocoa Tree 

Conservative 

Constitutional . . . . 

Crichton 

Devonshire 

East India United Service 

Eldon 

Farmers’ ...... 

Garrick 

German Athenaeum , . 

Grafton 

Green Room 


25, Albemarle Street . . 
12, Giosvcnor Street, W. 
8, St Martin’s Place . . 

36, Pall Mall 

69, St James’s btieet . 
17, Hanover Squaic . . 

I 1, Adelphi l'eu. ice . . 

107, Pall Mall .... 
8, Hamilton Place, W. . 
100, Piccadilly, W . . . 

32, Dover Stieet, \V . . 
28, St James’s Street . 
St. James's Street . . 
17, bavile Row .... 
21, Bedford Street, W.C 

94, Pall Mall 

6a, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
St. Swuthin’s Lane . . 
Wal brook . . ... 

10, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
None 


64, St James’s Street . . 
74» St. James's Stieet . . 
Northumberland Avenue . 
10, Adelphi Terrace . . . 
50, St. James’s Street . . 
16, St. James’s Square . . 
27, Chancery Lane .... 
Salisbury Square Hotel . . 
15, Garrick St., Covent Garder 
93, Mortimer Street, W. . , 
zo, Grafton Street, W. . . , 
ao, Bedford St., Covent Garder 


Estalv I No ot Subscription. 

lished. Members. Entrance / Annual . 


1875 

600 

None 

5 

5 

0 

1884 

670 

3 3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1857 

No limit 

1 1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1838 

2 , 35 ° 

40 0 

0 

xo 

10 

0 

1765 

600 

31 10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

^63 

45 o 

i 5 15 

0 

6 

6 

0 

i860 

280 

5 5 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1824 

1,200 

31 lO 

0 

8 

8 

0 

1881 

780 

31 10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

1876 

1,000 

10 10 

0 

8 

8 

0 

1P86 

5 °° 

None 

1 s 

5 

0 

1762 

600 

19 19 

0 

! 11 

11 

0 

1764 

600 

15 15 

0 

1 11 

11 

0 

1866 

500 

5 5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1885 

No limit 

1 1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1832 

1,600 

30 0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

1880 

1,000 

5 5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1868 

1,000 

15 15 

0 

8 

8 

0 

1874 

I >°55 

21 0 

o 

10 

10 

0 

1832 

800 

31 10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

1866 

960 

None 

3 

3 

0 

1746 

350 

10 10 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1840 

1,400 

31 10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

1883 

7,000 

10 & 6 

gs. 

5 & 3 gS. 

1871 

650 

None 

3 

3 

0 

187s 

i, 5 °° 

31 10 

0 

ZO 

10 

0 

1849 

1,200 

30 0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

1879 

200 

2 2 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1843 

600 

1 1 

0 

z 

z 

0 

1831 

650 

21 0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

z 869 

5 oo 

15 *5 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1863 

984 

S 5 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1877 

250 

5 5 

0 

3 

3 

0 
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Name of Club. 

Club House. 

'Estab- 

lished. 

No. of 
Members 

Subscription. 

Entrance 

Annual. 

Gresham 

i, Gresham Place, E.C. . . . 

1 1843 

500 

21 0 0 

8 8 

0 

Grosvenor 

135, New Bond Street, W. . . 

1883 

2,000 

5 5 ° 

5 5 

0 

Guards’ 

70, Pall Mall 

1813 

400 

31 10 0 

11 0 

0 

Gun Club 

Wood Lane, Notting Hill . . 

i860 

No limit 

12 12 0 

8 8 

0 

Hogarth 

36, Dover Street, W^ .... 

! 1870 

No limit 

10 & 5 gs . 

4 4 

0 

H urlingham 

Fulham, S.W 

1 1868 

1,500 

1515 0 

5 5 

0 

Isthmian 

150, Piccadilly 

1882 

1,600 

None 

10 10 

0 

Junior Army and Navy . 

10, St. James s Street . . 

1869 

1,500 

21 0 0 

8 8 

0 

Junior Athenaeum . . . 

1 16, Piccadilly 

1864 

1,000 

21 0 0 

10 10 

0 

Junior Carlton .... 

Pall Mall 

1864 

2,100 

38 17 0 

10 10 

0 

junior Gai rick . . . . 

1a, Adel phi Terrace .... 

1867 

600 

5 5 0 

5 5 

0 

Junior Travellers’ . . . 

8, St james’s Square. . . 

1886 

2,000 

31 10 0 

8 8 

0 

Junior United Service . 

Charles Stieet, St James’s 

1827 

2,000 

40 0 0 

7 7 

0 

Kennel 

6, Cleveland Row, St. James’s 

1874 

300 

5 5 0 

5 5 

0 

Lancaster 

Savoy, W C. ... 

1882 

300 

None 

3 3 

0 

Law Society 

io}, Chancery Lane . 

1832 

400 

5 5 0 

5 5 

0 

Marlborough . . . 

52, Pall Mali; S W . 

1 1869 

500 

31 IO 0 

10 10 

0 

Meistersingers 

63, St James’s Street 

1888 

too 

JO JO 0 

8 8 

0 

Military and Royal Naval 

x6, Albemaile Street, W 

1 1880 

600 

None 

6 6 

0 

National . . . . 

1, Whitehall Gardens 

1 1843 

550 

15 15 0 

5 5 

0 

National Conservative 

q, Pall Mall . 

, 1886 

2,600 

10 10 0 

6 6 

0 

National Libei al 

Whitehall Place, S W 

; 1882 

6,000 

JO 10 0 

6 6 

0 

National Union . . 

23, Albemarle Stieet, W 

1887 

1,200 

None 

5 5 

0 

Naval and Military 

94) Piccadilly 

1 802 

.2,000 

-$6 15 0 

8 8 

0 

New Athenaeum 

26, Suffolk Street . 

1878 

800 

220 

1 A & 2 gs 

New Club 

Covent Carden . . . 

1883 

600 

10 0 0 

io 0 

0 

New Oxford & Cambridge 

20, Albemarle Street 

1884 

55 ° 

None 

S 8 

0 

New University . . 

37&5S, St James s Stitt t 

1864 

r, 100 

-ti 10 0 

8 8 

0 

Oriental 

18, Hano\ei Squau , W 

1824 

800 

0 0 

9 9 

0 

Oi leans . . . . . 

29, King Stieet, St James’s . 

1877 

33 ° 

- 1 00 

8 8 

0 

Oxford and Cambridge 

71, Pall Mall . . . 

1830 

1 , 17 ° 

42 0 0 

8 8 

0 

Pall Mall 

7 and 8, Watetloo Place . . 

1870 

730 

10 10 0 

8 8 

0 

Paulatim 

30, Fitnoy Square 

J878 

35 ° 

1 1 0 

2 2 

0 

Pelican . . . . 

2i, Denman Stieet, W . 

1887 

1 ,000 

5 3 0 

3 3 

0 

Portland . . 

1, Stratfoid Plate, Oxfoid St 

1816 

250 

j 0 1 0 0 

7 7 

0 

Pratt’s . . 

14, Park Plate, St lames’s St 

1840 

1,000 

5 5 ° 

5 5 

0 

Press 

107, Fleet Street, EC . . 

1882 

No limit 

1 1 0 

3 3 

0 

Primrose 

4 & s, Park Place, St. James’s 

1886 

No limit 

None 

3 3 

0 

Raleigh 

16, Regent Stieet, S W. . . 

1858 

800 

26 5 0 

10 10 

0 

Reform 

104, Pall Mall, S W . 

1844 

1,400 

42 0 0 

10 10 

0 

Royal Canoe . . . 

11, Buckingham Street, W.C 

1866 

200 

200 

1 0 

0 

Royal Navy and Army 

4, Grafton Street, W . . 1 

1886 

1,500 

600 

6 0 

0 

Russell Whist .... 

S3* Great Coram Street, W C. 

1870 

100 

1 1 0 

3 .3 

0 

St. George’s . . . 

4, Hanover Square, W. . . . 1 

1874 

2,800 

10 & 5 gs 

8 8 

0 

St. George’s Chess . . . 

63, St James’s Street . . . \ 

1826 

No limit 

220 

3 3 

0 

St. lames’s 

106, Piccadilly 1 

1837 

650 

26 3 0 

IT II 

0 

St. lames’s Whist . . . 

87, St James s Street 

1882 

200 

5 5 ° 

5 5 

0 

St. Stephen’s .... 

1, Bridge Stieet, Westminster j 

1870 

1,500 

2100 

10 10 

0 

Salisbury (New) .... 

12, St James’s Square . 

1888 

1,200 

None 

10 10 

0 

Savage 

Savoy Place, WC .... 

1837 

400 

5 5 ° 

5 5 

0 

Savile 

107, Piccadilly, W .... 

1868 

600 

10 10 0 

5 5 

0 

Scandinavian .... 

80, Strand, W.C .... 

1873 

300 

None 

4 4 

0 

Scottish 

39, Dover Street, W 

1879 

1,500 

10 10 0 

7 7 

0 

Smithfield 

12, Hanover Squaie . . . 

1798 

930 

None 

1 1 


Somerville (Ladies) . . 

231, Oxford Street 

1878 

700 

0 10 0 

0 10 


Thatched House . . . 

86, St. James’s Street . . . 

1865 

800 

26 5 0 

10 zo 


Travellers’ . . 

106, Pall Mall 

1819 

75 ° 

31 10 0 

10 10 

0 

Turf . . 

8$, Piccadilly, W 

1868 

55 ° 

31 10 0 

15 15 

0 

Union ... 

Trafalgar Square 

1822 

1,000 

39 18 0 

7 7 


Unionist 

68, Pall Mall, S.W 

1887 

1, 5°° 

None 

5 10 


United Service .... 

116 & 1 17, Pall Mall . . . 

1815 

1,600 

40 0 0 

8 0 


United University . . . 

x, Suffolk Street j 

1822 

1,060 

31 10 0 

8 8 


United Whist .... 

60. St James’s Street 

1876 

170 

330 

3 3 

0 

Vernon 

4 & 5* Park Place, St. James’s l 

1877 

700 

None 

6 6 

0 

Wellington 

1, Grosvenor Place . . . . 

1885 

1,400 

2100 

10 10 

0 

Whitehall 

47, Parliament Street . . . j 

1866 

600 

21 0 0 

10 10 

0 

White’s 

37, St. James’s Street . . J 

1730 

625 

19 19 0 

11 11 

0 

Windham 

13, St. James’s Square . . . j 

1828 

650 

32 11 0 

10 0 

0 
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OlUlM. Expulsion from. Law on. in *88. As the general characteristic of British trsde in 
A deoWon of Mr. Justice Kay (April) is of all its staple branches during ’88 may fairly be 
considerable importance to committees and inscribed as “good,” coal mining prospered, 
members of clubs. The plaintiff in the action first in quantity of output, and next as to prices 
(Andrews v. Salmon) received a letter request- and wages. Statistics of an official character 
ing him to attend a meeting of the committee for the year, so far as the whole country is 
01 the Wanstead Conservative Club, of which concerned, will not as usual be available for 
he was a member, to hear a charge made against months to come, but there are details which 
him. He wrote back stating that he would will sufficiently indicate the general tone, 
attend when he was informed of the character South Yorkshire has been described as the 
of the charge against him ; and in his absence “cockpit of the coal trade,” and during the first 
he was formally expelled. Mr. Justice Kay seven months of the year this district sent to 
condemned such conduct as contrary to every Hull alone 991,176 tons against 1,002,704 tons 
notion of justice, and directed the defendants, for the same period of ’87— a decline, certainly, 
who had subsequently reinstated the plaintiff but in face of the fact that the coalfields of 
as a member, to pay tnc costs of the action. A South Russia, and the other fuel supplies of the 
somewhat «mila.r aotion was heaid before the same region have developed enormously, it is 
same judge in July. The officeis and council suggestive that for the ten months ending 
of the Gas Institute had expelled Mr. Bray from October there was a distinct improvement, 
the rights and privileges of membership, appa- notwithstanding temporary dislocation caused 
rently because he had brought serious charges by a stiike (see below), for the amount sent to 
against the council The defendants admitted Hull was 1,487,496 against 1,487,512 tons. As 
that the resolution had not been regularly and South Yorkshire sends a large quantity of fuel 
properly passed, and consented to a perpetual to London by rail, and as during the ten months 
injunction, as prayed Mr. Justice Kay accord- of the year ending Oct. 31st there was an 
ingly gave judgment for the plaintiff, with increase in this traffic amounting to 311,642 
costs against the members of the council. tons, it is fair to assume that the district amply 

Coal. The chief varieties of coal are anthra- made up hei very small decline in foreign 
cite, or “stone coal,” which occurs largely in exports. The statistics of the London port and 
South Wales, and is used in furnaces and malt distuct for the ten months of ’8 8 are as follows * 
kilns; semi-bituminous, or “steam coal,” much Ships an ived, 4,957, bringing 4,009,870 tons— an 
used in marine and locomotive engines, being increase of 291 ships and 250,224 tons over ’87 
almost smokeless, bituminous, 01 “household By rail and canal 6,274,173 tons— an increase of 
coal,” which is the common form of fossil fuel 311,642 tons ovci ’87 Once more it will be 
for domestic use , and lignite, known also as seen that the railway-borne coal shows the 
“brown coal,” or “wood coal,’ an imperfect greater mciease, but it will be icmembered 
coal, not used in this country, though valued on that a considerable quantity is brought into the 
the Continent. Oannelisa variety ofcoalw’hich London area in transitu fot other parts or for 
does not soil the fingers, and burns readily like export. Thus during the ten months of ’88 no 
a candle, whence the name It occurs abund- less than 2,588,188 tons were so disposed of— an 
antly near Wigan, and is highly valued for mciease of 116,010 tons ovei the corresponding 
gas-making. The vegetable ongin of coal is penod of ’87. Adding together the increases 
fully established by its chemical composition, in sea-borne and railway coal, a total of 561,866 
microscopic structure, its mode of occunence, tons is reached ; deduct from this the increase 
and its associated fossils. Some coals, notably in the exports, 116,010, and the actual increase 
the “better bea ” of Bradfoid in Yorkshire, are of the trade in the London district is found to 
largely made up of resinous spores 01 minute be 445,856 tons One of the most remarkable 
reproductive bodies shed from the cones of events of the year was the combined effort of the 
fossil lycopods, 01 plants allied to modern men— except those districts which were bound 
club-mosses Two kinds of spoies, known as by sliding scales or other arrangements, such 
miorospores and m&orospores, occur in certain as Noithumberland, Dui ham, and South Wales, 
lycopods, and similar bodies are found in coal, and also some of the coalfields beyond the 
Some observers regard the larger bodies not as bordci —to raise their wages. Towards the end 
spores, but as sporangia or spore-cases, of September a conference of delegates, lepre- 
Certain kinds of coal seem to be largely made senting 200,000 colliers, met at Manchester, and 
up of the mineralised bark of the coal-measure on the 27th of that month they passed a series 

{ >Iants. Small deposits of coal may have been of stringent resolutions, to the effect that notices 
brined by vegetable matter drifted by streams, be given all round, terminable in the week 
and bui led in lakes or in estuarine deltas, but ending Oct. 29th, for an advance in wages of 
in most cases the vegetable matter must h ive 10 pei cent. ; that no colliery or district accept 
grown m situ. The roots of the coal plant-, are less , and that no district should accept the 
often found m the “ underclays ” or fossil soils advance conditionally on surrendering it if it 
beneath the coal-seams. The principal coal were not granted elsewhere For a month or 
gelds of Great Britain are those of South Wales, moie the whole trade was in a lively state of 
Forest of Dean, Bristol and Somerset, Warwick- anticipation. Conferences of this kind had 
shire, South Staffordshire, North Staffoidshne, been held often enough before, and had proved 
Shropshire, Denbigh and Flint, Lancashire and abortive from one cause or another; in fact, 
Cheshire, Cumberland, Yorkshire, Derbyshire it may be said that to see started a general 
and Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Durham movement of this kind was the day-dream of the 
wid Northumberland, the Clyde Basin, Midlo- late Mr Alexander Macdonald, M.P. In this 
thian, Fifeshire, and Ayrshire. In Ireland good instance the proiect was carried out with signal 
coal occurs in Tyrone and Antrim, but the success. The South Yorkshire miners’ offiolals, 
resources are not well developed ; tne coal in led by Mr. B. Pickard, M.P., were the prime 
the South of Ireland is chiefly anthracitic. The movers in the matter, but the Lancashire 
deepest coal-pit m Britain is at the Ashton owners appear to have been the first to grant 
ntoss colliery, near Manchester (xa,688 feet). — the full advance. To begin with, the colliery 
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proprietors of the Sheffield and South York- being worked.— The formation of a Collieries 
shire district set their faces firmly against such Trust was mooted in October, with a capital of 
a large concession, but finding that they were ^80,000, oop, but nothing seems to have been 
likely to be left to fight the battle single- done in the matter.— A movement, which pro- 
handed they gave way, and as Derbyshire mised to be of a threatening character, arose 
followed, the men had practically won all along among the miners of South Wales towards the 
the line by the end of October. It was sub- end ot the year on the wages question, the 
sequently stated that the wages paid in a year to dissatisfaction as to the working of the sliding 
South Yorkshire miners amounted to £3,229,932, scale apparently being widespread, 
and the 10 per cent, advance would give them Coal and wine Dues. The total amount 
an additional £392,839. There were 48,52 6 of the duty now levied upon coal entering the 
miners; and if they paid 6d. each to the Trade Metropolitan Police district, extending over 
Union per week, and the lads 3d., an income an area of fifteen miles radius from Charing 
of £66,067 would be secured annually, the men Cross, is 13 d., made up of three separate 
still keeping for themselves a net gain of duties of 8d. x 4 d., and id. each, imposed 
£326,171. About the same time the examination at different times for distinct and specific 
of the owners’ books on behalf of the Sliding purposes. The whole of the duty is levied by 
Scale Committee for South Wales and Mon- the Corporation, though the 4 d. tax only goes 
mouthshire showed that a 5 per cent, advance to swell their revenues, the 8 d. and the 1 a. dues 
would be warranted, to come into effect at the being placed to the credit of the Metropolitan 
beginning ot ’89, this being the first advance Board of Works. The \d. duty is the survival 
the men nave received for years. In Lanark- of a metage charge of 4 d. a chaldron, which the 
■hire a rise of 24 percent, was given on Nov. xst, Corporation secured the right to charge as far 
and an examination of the books later on back as 1591. From an account of revenues 
warranted the employers in giving another of the City Corporation presented to the House 
5 per cent, on the 15th.— Miscellaneous. On of Commons in 1692, we learn that the yield of 
May 22nd the Times described a process by the metage charge at that date was £1,120 a 
which Mr. W. A. Gibbs, of Gilwell Park, Ching- year, paid by fourteen coal metres at £80 each, 
ford, Essex, produced a perfectly pure air from In 183T, however, when the system of measuring 
the combustion of coal, the discovery having coal was abolished m favour of weighing it, the 
arisen from the necessities of the drying branch annual yield of the tax was £20,000. In the 
of the tea trade.— The first annual meeting of same year the metage duty of 4<f. j>er chaldron 
the Colliery Managers’ Association, which cm- of 25 cwt , was changed to one 0! 4 d. per ton 
braces members from all parts of the country, weight, and in 1845 Parliamentary powers were 
was held at Derby on Sept. 7th, Mr. Samuel obtained foi levying the impost not only on the 
Alsop, M.E., of the Pinxton Collieries, Alfreton, sea-born^ coal entering the port, but also on 
being the first president.— What may be de- all inland coal brought to London by rail. Mr. 
scribed as a development of the trade, and Firth points out that the original charge of 4 d. 
what should be a very profitable one, came into per chaldron was for measuring actually done, 
prominence during the year m the form of but after 1831 the duty was received bv the 
compressed fuel. Patent fuel had long been Corporation without, in the words of the 
known as an article of commerce, but its intro- Metropolitan Taxation Committee of 1861, their 
duction for use m the household fire-grate is “ rendenng in return any service whatever in 
a matter of comparatively recent date. During relation to the trade in coal.” The 8 d. duty is 
the year the Universal Patent Fuel Machine the equivalent of additional duties which the 
Company, of London, introduced a machine by Corporation secured fiom Parliament the right 
which these briquettes may be made at the to charge in 1694, in order to save themselves 
rate of 14 a minute, the size being 4$ by from threatened bankruptcy. The story of the 
2\ by 24 inches, and the weight lb. proceedings by which the additional taxing 
each. Steam or horse power can be used in powers of the City were thus obtained reflects 
the manufacture, and no skilled labour is little credit upon those concerned in them, 
required. Coal dust, which in some quarters The Corporation at the time were m debt to 
even now is wasted wholesale, and pitch the extent of £747,472. These liabilities were 
appear to be the only necessary ingredients. — incurred, accoiding to the preamble to the bill 
A new coal-heading machine has recently been of 1694 , through “sundry accidents and public 
invented by Messrs. Stanley Brothers, and calamities.” This bill was introduced to relieve 
is at work in their Warwickshire collieries, the Corporation of their debts at the expense of 
Before its introduction roadways and head- the coal consumers. It was three times rejected, 
mgs were made by manual labour, aided by however, by the House of Commons, binding 
blasting ; but this machine cuts an angular that they could not get their bill passed by fair 
groove in the face of a heading, so that a core means, the Corporation tried other methods, 
falls or is cleared as the work proceeds. They handed a bill for a thousand guineas to 
There is a great saving of time by its use, Sir John Trevor, the Speaker, and bribed other 
and it will cut through the hardest material.— members of the House to get the bill through. 
The report of the British Consul-General at Sir John Trevor was subsequently charged 
Hamburg showed that in ’87 the amount of with accepting this bribe, and when sum- 
British coal imported was 1,220,000 tons, against moned to appear in answer to it, excused 
1,2x0,000 tons m ’86. He pointed out that a himself on the ground that he was “taken 
serious rivalry had sprung up with Westphalian suddenly ill with a violent colic.” This excuse, 
coal, of which 549,640 tons were imported in ’87. however, was not considered satisfactory by 
— An interesting artiole on the trade of the the House of Commons, who on March x6th, 
Welsh coal ports, as compared With other ports 1695, declared him to have been guilty of a high 
of the United Kingdom, appeared in the Times crime and misdemeanour, and, ordered ms 
of Feb. 18th.— It seems tnat Ireland has now expulsion from the House. A similar sentence 
76 collieries— 9 in Ulster, 7 in Connaught. 31 in was passed upon another corrupted member, 
Leinster, and 29 in Munster ; very few ot them —viz., Mr. Hungerford, the chairman of the com- 
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mittee to whom the bill of the Corporation was 
referred. The bill, however, got through, and 
by its provisions the City debt was.converted 
into an annuity by means of the additional coal 
tax of lod. per chaldron. Part of this duty only 
was levied till 1750; but m 1748, the City being 
still in difficulties, the full 10 d. was imposed for 
a period of thirty-five years, and m 1707 Parlia- 
ment further decided to extend the period to 
1831. In 1829 the Corporation induced Parlia- 
ment to further extend the period to 1852, but 
in 1831 the duty was changed from 10 d. per 
measure of 25 cwt. to the present charge of 8 d. 
per ton. Since the latter date the coal dues 
nave been six times reimposed, the last occasion 
on which the House of Commons sanctioned the 
reimposition being in 1868, when the period foi 
levying them was extended to July 5 th, 1889. 
The present annual yield oi the ooal dues, after 
deducting drawback and cost of collection^ is 
about four and a half millions sterling.— The 
right to levy wine dues has also been enjoyed 
bv the Corporation from a remote period, 
though this right also, as in the case of 
the coal dues, has been periodically limited 
to a certain number of years, fixed by Parlia- 
ment. The rate of the wine duty is 4s. 9M for 
every tun of 252 gallons, and the annual yield 
is about £ 9,000 net. A strong protest has been 
raised against the renewal of the coal and 
wine dues when the pci lod lor which they 
were last sanctioned expires, in July of the 

S resent year. The ground on which this applica- 
on for renewal is based is that the revenues 
derived from the imposts have been devoted to 
the preservation of open spaces, such as Epping 
Forest, Burnham Beeches, Highgatc Woods, 
etc., and to the execution of such important 
pubUo works as the Thames Embankment, the 
Holborn Viaduct, Thames Bridges, etc The 
objections to the imposition of the duties, however, 
are that they are raised and expended by 
authorities who are not directly responsible to 
the ratepayers , that as merchants’, middlemen’s, 
and retailers’ profits have to be made upon the 
tax, the consumers really pay a much larger 
amount than the initial duty ; that the coal 
duty, by largely increasing the price of that 
commodity, cripples manufacturing industry, 
and has in fact driven some important industries, 
such as shipbuilding, etc., from London, while 
at the same time the tax presses with intolerable 
hardship upon the poor. Lord Randolph Churohill 
( q.v .). in his reply to a deputation from the City 
and the Metropolitan Board, who waited upon 
him on Nov. 18th, 1886, to urge him to support 
them in their efforts to renew the impost, 
advanced the arguments against the reimpo- 
sition, and pointed out that it was a question 
which those who were burdened by the duties, 
and not the irresponsible bodies who levied and 
expended them, ought to have the power to 
decide. A bill to oontmuethe Dues until Deo. 31 st, 
1900 , was (Jan. 28th, ’87) introduced by Sir J. 
M<Garel-Hogg (now Lord Magheramorne), but 
was eventually dropped, as no opportunity was 
found to discuss it on second reading. Mr. w. H. 
Smith stated m the House (Jan. 31st, ’8d) that the 
Government intended to adhere to the declara- 
tion of Lord Randolph Churchill. Having so 
far failed to get the sanction of Parliament for 
the renewal of the dues, it is stated that the 
Corporation will endeavour to establish a right, 
alleged to be vested in them by charters of 
James I. and James II., to levy a charge of 8 d. 
per ton for weighing all coal that comes into 


the port of London. Owing to this rumour, 
Sir Joseph Pease gave notice of his intention 
to move the Government to repeal such charters 
if they were found to be in existence. 

Coaling Stations, British. See Stations, 
Coaling. 

Coal Mines Regulation Act, ’87 see ed. ’88. 

Cobbe, Frances Power, b. m Dublin 1822. 
Has for many years been associated with various 
social and philanthropic movements, and is the 
author of many works devoted to the solution 
of social and ethical problems. She was con- 
nected with the late Mary Carpenter in the 
work of bringing criminal and neglected chil- 
dren under healthy educational influence. She 
has practically aided the establishment of insti- 
tutions for the protection of young servants 
and lor the relief of destitute incurables, and 
has been a powerful advocate for the removal 
of women’s disabilities, and for the advancement 
of female education She is also a prominent 
leader of the anti-viviseotion agitation Miss C. 
has contributed largely to periodical literature. 
Amongst the most important of her books are 
“An Essay on Intuitive Morals ” (’55) , “Reli- 
gious Duty” (’57), “Darwinism in Morals” 
(’72), and “Duties of Women” (’80) In ’88 
Miss C issued another book entitled “The 
Scientific Spirit ol the Age ” 

Cobden Club. The formation of this political 
association was suggested by Mr. Brignt (q.v.) 
and Mr JThorold Rogers, within about a year 
of Cobden’s death , and Mr J\ B. Potter, who 
had long been ail intimate pcisonal and politi- 
cal friend of Cobden, and had been aceepted 
as Ins successor 111 the parliamentaiy repre- 
sentation of Rochdale, undertook the task 
of organising the Club and of presiding over 
its work. J he specific ob]ect for which the 
Club was established was that of “encouraging 
the growth and diffusion of those economical 
and political principles with which Mr. Cob- 
den’s name is associated ” ; and its motto, which 
was suggested by Mr. G-oldww Smith, is “Free 
Trade, Peace, Goodwill among Nations.” Since 
the foundation of the Club more than a million 
and a half of books and pamphlets enunciating 
Cobden’s principles have been distributed at 
home and abroad; and during 1885-8 about twelve 
millions of leaflets on Free Trade and other 
subjects akin to it were circulated, with the 
view of counteracting what is known as the 
“ Fair Trade ” movement. An important feature 
of the Club is its banquet, presided over 
usually by some eminent statesman (see ed. ’87). 
The roll of honorary members of the Association 
includes many distinguished foreigners. Sec., 
R.Gowing, 6, Upper Park Rd.,N.W. 

Coca. See ed ’88. 

Cochin-China (x) Lower or Frenoh Cochin 
China consists of a portion of the old Annamese 
province of Champa, and comprises the whole 
of the Mekhong delta, but compiehends little or 
none of Cochin China proper. Area 23,082 sq. 
m., pop. i, 79 2 »733* Capital, Saigon. (2) Cochin 
China proper is the Protectorate kingdom of 
Annam, exclusive of Champa (or French Cochin 
China) and Tonqum. See Annam, and Colo- 
nies of European Powers. 

“ Cocker, According to.” A phrase synony- 
mous with “satisfactory, quite m order.” It 
is derived from the name of Edward Cocker, 
an arithmetician and penman, who in the 
middle of the seventeenth century published a 
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treatise on arithmetic, which was for a long 
time very popular The phrase doubtless 
orgmally implied mathematical accuracy 
COCOB (or Keeling) Islands. A dependency 
of the Straits Settlements ( q.v .), 700 miles south- 
west of lava. Area 9 sq. m., pop, 400. Consists 
of Horshmg and Keeling, with sevei al smaller 
islands. Abound in cocoa-nut palms 

Code Napol6on. Finding no fewer than four 
hundred systems of administering the law in 
vogue, Napoleon I. assembled, in 1802, the 
ablest lawyers in France under the presidency 
of Cambaceres, for the purpose of bringing the 
several systems into harmony. The result was 
the production of several codes— the Code Civil 
desFran^ais, Code de Procedure, Code Penal, 
and Code ^’Instruction Cnminclle. There 
were created m addition Commercial and 
Military Codes, the whole of which are known 
as the Code Napoleon. 

Codrington College. In Barbadoes Affiliated 
to Durham University (g.v.). 

Coercion Bills. See Ireland and Criminal 
Law (Ireland). 

Coffee-House System. See ed. 87. 
Coinage, The Jubilee. See cd. ’88 
Col de Cabre Tunnel. This is a railway 
undertaking, cutting under the Col de Cabre, the 
frontier of the Drome and the Uautes Alpes, 
and will be 3,800 meties in length. It is con- 
sidered to be an important work in the stiategic 
line, connecting Central France with the Italian 
frontier by Gap and Bnan^on. The woik was 
commenced Sept. 25th, ’86. 

Coleridge, John Duke Coleridge, PC., 1 st 

Baron (croat. 1873), Lord Chief Justice , eldest 
son of the late Right Hon Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge, of Heath’s Court, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon (a pidge of the Court of Queen's Bench), 
by Mary, d of Dr. Albert Buchanan, vicar of 
Woodmansterne, and rector of Northfleet; b. 
1821. Educated at Eton and at Balliol College, 
Oxford * B.A, (’42), M.A (’46), Hon D C.L 
(’77); was scholar of Balliol and Fellow of 
Exeter Called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
(’46) , made a Q C and bencher of his mn 
(’61) ; a serjeant-at-law (Nov. ’73) , was Re- 
corder of Portsmouth (’55-65, when he resigned). 
Was M P. for Exeter (July ’65 to Nov. ’73); 
was Solicitor-General (Dec. * 68 to Nov. ’71); 
Attorney-General from the last date to 73, 
when he was appointed Chief justice of the 
Common Pleas ; and made Lord Chief Justice of 
England (’8o) Paid a visit to the United States 
m 83, and was very cordially received, par- 
ticularly by the judiciary and the bar. He has 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review and 
other periodicals. His name was pi emi- 
nently before the public in ’86 in connection 
with certain libel actions brought by his son- 
in-law, Mr Adams, a member of the bar Lord 
C. distinguished himself in Parliament by his 
powerful advocacy of the removal of Dissenters' 
disabilities at the universities. Owing to his 
musical voice, he is known in society and at 


with the series of articles headed “ Parnellism 
and Crime.” At an early stage of the proceed- 
ings Lord Coleridge stopped the further hearing 
on the ground that the plaintiff had no case. 

Collins, Wilkie, b. 1824, son of William 
Collins, R.A., whose life he published in '48. 


It was, however, as a writer of sensational 
romances, and not as a biographer, that Mr. 
Collins was destined to acnieve distinction. 
His first story was “ Antonina,” which was 
followed bv others, including “The Dead 
Secret” ana “After Dark,” which attracted 
considerable attention ; but it was not until 
the publication of the “Woman in White ” that 
Mr. Collins rose to the height of his popularity. 
The success of this novel was electrical, and 
the author’s subsequent stories— especially 
“No Name,” “The Moonstone,” “Man and 
Wife,” “PoorMissFmch,”and “The Evil Genius” 
(’87), have had an immense circulation. He 
is distinguished by his marvellous ingenuity 
in the construction of plots. 

Colombia. A republic of Central America, 
formed by the union in 1861 of nine states 
— viz., Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, Cauca, 
Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Panama, Santander, 
and Tohma — under the title of the “United 
States of New Granada,” changed in ’71 to 
that of the “United States of Colombia.” 
After the termination of the revolution, which 
prostrated this country in ’84-5, a new constitu- 
tion was promulgated m August ’86. By this 
constitution, the Republic, from being Federal, 
has become Central , and the country is now 
styled the “Republic of Colombia.” The sove- 
reignty of the nine States is abolished, and 
they are now simple departments, their presi- 
dents being reduced to governors under the 
direct nomination of the President of the Re- 
public, whose term of office has been extended 
to six yerrs. The Senate, as before, consists of 
27 membeis, 3 from each department, and 
the House of Representatives of 66 members, 
elected by universal suffrage, each department 
forming a constituency and returning one 
inembei for 50,000 inhabitants. (For members 
of executive see aiticle Diplomatic.) Area, 
513,938 sq. miles ; pop. about 3,000,000. Capital, 
Bogota, pop 100,000 Estimated revenue for the 
biennial period ’87-8, £4,178,000; expenditure 
£4,580,000, foreign debt, £2,231,618, chiefly due 
to English creditors. Finances in a very un- 
satisfactory condition, industries chiefly con- 
fined to agriculture and the rearing of cattle. 
Great attraction of Colombia its mineral wealth. 
Rich mines of gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, 
etc., and precious stones. Army, in time of 
peace, nominally 6,500 men. Education steadily 
progressing. Postal and telegraph services 
kept up as efficiently as the state of the country 
will admit. Railway constxuction extending. 
The bulk of the foreign trade is with Great 
Britain and the United States. The transit 
traffic across the isthmus of Panama is of great 
importance. In Feb. ’81 an mter-oceanic canal 
was commenced by M.de Lesseps, and is steadily 
progressing. In '82 and ’84 the claim of the 
United States to the conti ol of any American 
inter-oceanic canal was the subject of conference 
between that Government and Great Britain 
with reference both to the Lesseps scheme and 
the project of an alternative canal through Nica- 
ragua. See also Panama Canal. 

Colombo- Capital of Ceylon (q.v,), pop. 
about 120,000. 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition *86. See 

ed. ’87. 

Colonial Institute. See Royal Col. Inst. 

Colonial Office. The authority of the Crown 
throughout our colonial dependencies is exer- 
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cised by the Colonial Secretary. Governors of 
colonies are nominated to the Crown by him ; 
the enactments of all colonial legislatures 
come before him, for approval or disallowance 
(a pure formality in most cases') ; and in his 
office the constitution of new colonial legisla- 
tures is planned. The direct executive action 
of the department is mainly confined to the 
Crown colonies, protectorates, etc. (see British 
Empire). An Emigrants’ Information Office 
Osr.o.) is attached to the department. Crown 
cblonies are represented in London by Crown 
Agents, and colonies having responsible 
governments by Agents-General (see Diplo- 
matic). The British Settlements Aot 1887 en- 
ables Her Majesty in council to provide for the 
government of her possessions acquired by 
settlement, and by order in council to estab- 
lish all such laws and institutions, and consti 
tute such courts and officers, and make such 
provisions and regulations for the administra- 
tion of justice as may appear to be necessary. 

Colonial Wines and Vineyards. For de- 
tailed account see ed 87 

Colonies and Dependencies of European 

Powers. Great Britain comes first on the list, 
the aggregate area of her possessions being 
9,000,000 sq. m., pop. 316,000,000. All are 
separately treated, and a classified list will 
be found under the head British Empire, etc. 
Powers having foreign dependencies are— 
France, Portugal, the Netherlands, Germany 
Spain, Denmark, and Italy. Many of these 
dependencies will be found elsewhere treated 
under their respective headings. The figures 
here given are chiefly derived from the latest 
official returns of each mother-country, and will 
sometimes be found to differ from other enu- 
merations.— FRANCE began to acquire foreign 
possessions in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Recently she has largely increased 
them. Her colonies proper are lepresented 
in the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and 
politically form oart of the Republic. Including 
Algeria, officially a French department, Mada- 
gascar and other “Pays Proteges,” the total 
area of the French dependencies amounts to 
979, 6az sq. m. (reckoning 2*6 kilometies canes 
as equaf to 1 sq. m. English), with total 
pop. 99,003,862, including estimates, detailed 
as follows Afrioan : Algeria, 256,538 sq m., 
pop. 3,817,465 ; Tunis (pro.), 45,384 sq. m., 
pop. 2,000,000; Senegambia, 06,154 sq. m., 
pop. 183,237 ; Ivory and Slave Coast Stations, 
35 sq. m., pop. 186,000; Gaboon-Ogowe-Congo 
Region, 174,000 sq. m., pop. 500,000; Mada- 
gascar (pro.), 228,500 sq. m., pop. 3,500,000; 
Reunion, 966 sq. m., pop. 179,039 ; Comoro 
Islands, 620 sq. m., pop. 53,000; Nossi Be 
and Ste. Mane Islands, 320 sq. m., pop. 28,982 ; 
Obock and Tcgurah, 3,846 sq. m., pop. 22,370.— 
Asiatio : Pondicherry and Chandernagorc, 192 
sq. m., pop. 275,261 ; Cochin-China, 22,868 sq. m., 
pop. 1,792,733; Tonqum, 34,615 sq. m., pop. 


Loyalty Islands, 7,624 sq. m., pop. 56,463 ; 
Marquesas, *78 sq. m., pop. 5,776; Tahiti, 
Society Islands, 453 sq.m., pop. xo.639; Tubuai, 
Austral Islands, 80 sq. m., pop. 665 ; Tuamotu, 
Low Archipelago, 384 sq. m., pop. * 
American: St. Pierre and Miquelon 1 


. 8,500. 

Miquelon Islands, 
90 sq. m., pop. 6,300; Guadeloupe, etc., 7x9 sq.m., 
pop. 181,098; Martinique, 379 sq. m., pop. 


169,232; Cayenne, 46,697 sq. m., pop. 26,50a. 
Most of these possessions are very costly to 
France.— PORTUGAL possesses, according to 
the official lists, dependencies aggregating in 
area 705,258 sq. m., with pop. 3*338,951* These 
figures are largely discounted when it is remem- 
bered that in the two great African provinces 
Portuguese influence is really limited to a com- 
paratively small portion of them. Details as 
follows — African: Cape Verde Islands, 1,650 
sq. m., pop. 110,926; Bissao, Casamanza, etc., 
26 sq. m., pop. 4,985 ; Principe and St. Thomas 
Islands, 454 sq. m., pop. 21,037; Ajuda, 13 sq. 
m., pop. 4,500; Angola, Ambnz, Benguela, 
ana Mossamedes, 312,509 sq. m., pop. 2,000,000 ; 
Mozambique, etc., 382,685 sq. m., pop. 350,000; 
Asiatio : Goa, Daman, Diu, etc., 1,605 sq. m., 
pop. 481,467 ; Timor, etc. (Asiatic Archipelago), 
6,290 sq. m., pop. 300,000; Macao, 28 sq. m., pop. 
66,036 Except the Cape Verde Islands, these 
colonies are in a decayed or stagnant state. 
—HOLLAND possesses colonies to the stated 
extent of 766,137 sq. m., with pop. 28,687,341. 
The Dutch East Indies comprise Java, parts of 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, New 
Guinea, and other islands of the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago • total area 719,674 sq. m., pop. 28,585,851. 
—West Indian Islands : Cura9ao, 210 sq. m., pop. 
25,203 , Oruba, 69 sq. m., pop 6,579 ; St. Martin, 
17 sq. in., pop. 4,526, Buen Ayre, 95 sq. m., 
pop 4,043 ; St. Eustatius, 7 sq. m., pop. 2,312 ; 
Saba, 5 sq. m., pop. 2,458.— South American : 
Surinam, 46, o6osq m., pop 56,869. — GERMANY, 
since 1884, has annexed extensive territories, 
but it is doubtful whether it will pay her to 
retain them. As yet unorganised, and for the 
most part neither delimited nor explored, 
figures must be received as merely approxi- 
mate. Total area perhaps 700,000 sq. m., with 

f >op. probably 1,250,000— viz., African : Togo- 
and, 400 sq. m , pop. 40,000 ; Cameroons, etc. 
(including country claimed in interior), 115,000 
sq m. ; Damaraland and Ludentzland, 200,000 
sq. m , pop. 236,000; German East African 
Company f s territory, 100,000 sq. m., pop. 
500,000 ; Somaliland, 200,000 sq. m., pop. 
100,000 In Pacifio : Bismarck Archipelago, 
18,150 sq. m., pop. 188,000; Solomon Islands, 
8,500 sq. m., pop. 80,000 ; islands m the 
Marshall Archipelago, area 42 sq. m., 
pop 10,000; Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land (New 
Guinea), 70,300 sq. m., pop. 109,000. — 
SPAIN retains but a remnant of her once vast 
possessions. Altogether they now amount 
to 239,526 sq. m , pop. 8,059,766— viz., African : 
Ceuta, Ifni, and other stations in Morocco, 
650 sq. m., pop. 2,476; the N.W. Saharan 
seaboard (1887), 75*000 sq m. ; Fernando 
Po, Annabon, and Corisco Islands, Elobey, 
etc., 850 sq. m., pop. 70,000.— West Indian; 
Cuba and Pinos, 43*220 sq. m., pop. 1,521,684; 
Puerto Rico, etc., 3,550 sq. m., pop. 784,709. — 
Asiatic . Philippine Islands, 114,326 sq. m., pop. 
5,561,232 ; Sulu Islands, 950 sq. in., pop. 75,000 ; 
Caroline and Pelew Islands, 560 sq. m., pop. 
36,000 , Marianne Islands, 420 sq. m., pop. 8,665. 
—DENMARK has dependencies to the extent of 
86,954 sq. m., pop. 127,208— viz., Northern: Faeroe 
Islands, 340 sq. m., pop. 11,220; Iceland, 39,756 
sq. m., pop. 72*445 » Greenland (Coasts), 46,740 
sq. m., pop. 9,780. West Indian; Santa Cniz, 
74 sq. m., pop. 18,430 ; St. Thomas, 23 sq. hl, pop. 
X4.389; St. John, 21 sq. m., pop. 944.— ITALY 
possesses Assab, in the Red Sea, 243 sq. m., 
pop. 1,193 ; in *86 she took possession of Mas- 
sowah, area and pop. not yet declared. 
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German. See German Colo- 
nisation. 

Colour Blindness, or Achromatopsia, is a 
defect in appreciation of colour, shown by a 
want of power in distinguishing between cer- 
tain complementary colours. Those so affected 
regard as similar colours which to most people 
are quite distinct. It depends either upon 
disease of the optic nerve, or it is congenital, 
and is often hereditary. It is very rare in 
women, but is said to occur, in varying degrees, 
in from 3 to 5 per cent, of the males of 
the chief European countries. (See ed ’88 ) 
Instructions are now issued to superintendents 
of Mercantile Maxine Offices to distribute copies 
of the circular of the Board of Trade containing 
the regulations for examination in C. B to all 
young men and boys entering the marine ser- 
vice. 

Columbia Market, The. Seeed 87. 

Commemoration, Days of. The Black-letter 
Saints’ Days of the Anglican Calendar, so called 
from the names being printed in oidinaiy black 
letters, and not in red, like the more important 
feasts. No special collect, epistle, and gospel 
are appointed. 

Commercial Education. “ A new depar- 
ture” in the direction of making the national 
education moic woithy of the first commercial 
country m the world, and more suited to 
modern conditions, and at least as efficient as 
that provided m those foreign countries— 
especially Germany— which aie successfully 
competing with British tradei s in their oldest 
markets, was inaugurated in ’87. Thecommei- 
cial and educational communities were at last 
awakened to the need for immediate action, and 
before long youths who are intended for a com. 
mercial career, instead of entering an office with- 
out even an elementary knowledge of trade 01 
commerce, will have an opportunity of obtain- 
ing that special training which is given to those 
who are intended for the learned professions. 
Technical Education (g v )— thanks mainly to 
the City and Guilds of London Institute— has 
done, and is doing, much for our artisans and 
operatives engaged for the most part in manual 
labour. The Government of the day has placed 
upon its legislative programme a measure for 
the purpose of giving facilities for providing 
Technical Instruction in Elementary Schools after 
a child has passed the sitxth standard, and it is 
quite likely that the fifth will ultimately be 
agreed upon. But C. E., or as it has been 
called, the “ trained intelligence ” of the mer- 
chant, the banker, the manufacturer, the man- 
ager, the commercial traveller, and the clerkj 
has been comparatively neglected in this country 
and a young man entering a house of busmess v 
in spite of classical and mathematical efficiency 
at school or college, finds that he has learned 
very little that is of practical value to him at 
the outset of his career. It is only after a 
long and sometimes expensive experience that 
he realises the thousand-and-one conditions 
that enter into the consideration of the success- 
ful business man. In commerce, as in every- 
thing else, there are things that only experience 
can teach ; but it is contended that, with a 
knowledge of the objects of oommeroe, of the 
economic laws and regulations which control it. 
of co mme rcial law, of commercial geography, ana 
of modem languages, a young man will at once 


be able to take a more intelligent and therefore 
a more useful, part in the business he adopts. 
Such is the principle recognised by the Germans 
and other foreigners whose competition we have 
experienced at home and abroad in recent 
years, and there is no doubt that their educa- 
tional superiority has stimulated it. TheBoyal 
Commission on Depression of Trade (see ed. 87) 
stated in their report “In the matter of 
education we seem to be particularly deficient, 
as compared with some 01 our foreign competi- 
tors ; and this remark applies not only to what 
is usually called technical education, but to the 
ordinary commercial education which is re- 
quired m mercantile houses, and especially the 
knowledge of foreign languages.” This state- 
ment of the position has been generally ac- 
cepted. The C. E. movement is steadily gaming 
ground 1 lie Chambers of Commeroe have given 
a great impetus to it. An Association has oeen 
formed, with Lord Hartmgton as President 
and the support of many leading public men, 
to promote the required reforms; and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
aftei conferring with representatives of the 
Chambers of Commerce, have adopted a scheme 
under which oertifioates are granted for pro- 
ciency in commercial knowledge preparatory 
to entering upon a mercantile career. The 
next examination for certificates will be held 
July ’88. SecB.,E J Cross, M. A., Caius College, 
Cambridge, and P. E. Matheson, New College, 
Oxford, lrom whom all information can be ob- 
tained. In various parts of the country — and 
especially in London— evening classes have been 
instituted for imparting knowledge on commer- 
cial subjects, and efforts ai e being made to induce 
the governors and teachers ol existing schools to 
modify their curriculum with the same object. 
By this means, and with the aid of the ample 
endowments alieady devoted to educational 
purposes in many places, it may be fairly hoped 
that the Englishman will no longer be placed at 
a disadvantage compared with his foreign rivals. 
The movement has been fully recorded m 
the Chamber of Commerce Journal (Botolph 
House, London, EC) A report has recently 
been published by the Foreign Office (Mis- 
cellaneous Series 76) in which Mr, Grattan, 
Consul-General at Antwerp, describes the work- 
ing of the Institut Sup6rieur de Commeroe (founded 
’52) at that city. The Yorkshire College at Leeds 
has also ananged for a speoial ourrioulum 
for students intended foi commercial life. 

Commercial Museums may roughly be 
divided into two olasses . (1) those established 
in manufacturing countries for the exhibition 
of articles of every-day demand in foreign 
markets ; and (2) those established in foreign 
countries for the exhibition of the manufactures 
of Europe and the United States. A consular 
officer living, say, in Cuba, finds the agricul- 
tural implements used in that island to be of a 
wretchedly crude type. He immediately opens 
a room, and therein exhibits specimens of light 
American ploughs and general agricultural 
machinery, sent out by the manufacturer, and 
a new trade with the United States is thus ini- 
tiated. The other kind of commercial museum 
may be illustrated by a reference to that at Brus- 
sels. Here the Belgian cotton manufacturer will 
find samples of cotton goods used in various 
parts of the world. He will discover whether 
for a particular trade much or little “ size ” is 
required, in what lengths and widths the pieces 
are usually sold, and what colours are preferred. 
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Side by side with this will be found specimens Committees, Various Parliamentary. See 
of the cotton produced in certain little-known Bills, Private ; Grand Committee ; and Par* 
countries, ana the spinner will be able to form liamentary Procedure. 
an opinion whether he could with advantage 

draw a portion of his supply of raw material Commoners now Peers. See Peers who 
therefrom. At the beginning of ’87, when the have been Commoners. 
question of a suitable site for the Imperial Insti- 
tute ( q.v .) was being discussed, some amount Common Law. The Common Law has often 
of opposition was shown to its proposed loca- been described as that immemorial and un- 
tion at S. Kensington ; and this at one period written customary law, which dictated the 
threatened to seriously influence the Mansion decisions of those ancient Courts of King’s 
House Fund for the Institute, as it was held Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, m later 
in high quarters that its proper place was times grouped under the name of Courts of 
within the boundaries of the City of London Common Law. In reality the Common Law is 
It was therefore proposed to invite subscrip- an enormous accretion of law in the form of 
tions for a City Commercial Museum , but subse- judicial decisions given by the judges of those 
auently the project became incorporated with courts in the course of several centuries. It is 
the Institute, and it was officially agi eed that neither a complete nor a systematic body of 
30 per rent of the Mansion House Fund should law. It doubtless had a nucleus of primitive 
be devoted to the Museum, the remainder to custom, and has been modified verv largely by 
the Imperial Institute, and the Museum to be legislation, in the form of Acts of Parliament, 
an integral portion of the latter A consider- Its early development is obscure, but its 
able sum has been already raised and there is characteristic principles had been elaborated 
established a special committee charged with the before the close of the fourteenth century. The 
furtherance of the scheme. Common Law is contrasted with ( 1 ) the statute 

_ law contained m Acts of Parliament ; ( 2 ) equity, 

commerell, ViC6- Admiral Blr Jolm, b ill also an accretion of judicial decisions, but 
London, 1829. Entei ed the navy, ’42. Served formed by a new tribunal, which first appeared 
with distinction in China, South Amenta, and when the Common Law had reached its full 
the Crimea. Received the Victoria Cross lor growth, and which administered justice upon 
heioic service before Sebastopol Naval Aide- „ C w pi maples , ( 3 ) the civil law, inherited by 
de-camp , to the Queen, 72 Groom-in-waiting, modern Europe from the Roman empire, and 
74. junior Lord of the Admiralty, 79 Com- never recognised as of authority in fen gland, 
mander-in chief on the American Station, 82 although, through the agency of the old eccle- 
In recognition of his long and distinguished siastical courts and courts of equity and admi- 
service, Admiral C. was (’88) appointed to the ralty, many of its provisions have been 
ohief command at Portsmouth. gradually introduced into our law. At the 

CommiBBiOnaireS, fiequently called Com- P r ^ent day the Common Law is in a state of 
Wisstoners, aie public street mcssengeis The ™f| ld disintegration, owing to the following 
idea is of Parisian ougin. At fust they weic cai s f s , (1) th , e consolidation of all the superior 
selected from the wounded soldiers pensioned coin ts of justice into one Supreme Court of 
aftei the Cnmean and Indian wais. They ic- Judicature, and the consequent obliteration of 
ceive their appointment irom a society which °tewi re a ? d dlstin t ctl Y e 

was established by Captain Sir E Waltei, ^gal habits of thought , ( 2 ) the extreme activity 
K.C.B., in 1859 and which icgulates their Legislature, whose acts embody the ideas 

charges. Then number is now about 1,723. °^ a modem society . 

During the year ’88 the system has been intio- „ 

duced with success 111 Sydney and Melbourne. u* 1 ^ ter ,^ e ' 

Offloo, 419, Strand, W C. ^ Fl ^' cl Bo ° k .. was *h at °f 

Edward VI , in 1542 , this was lollowed by the 

Commissioners Of Sewers Of the City Of New Prayer Book, in 1549, succeeded in 1552 by 
London are appointed by the Corporation of the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. Another 
London under tne City of London Scwei s Act r c\ ision was made in the reign of James I. 
1848, as continued and amended by the Cit> of (1604). Linder the rule of th' j Puntans the use 
London Sewers Act 1851. lhey exercise in of the Prayer Book was made punishable by fine 
the City of London functions in many respects and imprisonment, and the “Directory” was 
analogous to those discharged by tne Metro- substituted in its place. The P. B. underwent 
politun Vestries and District Boaids (f/.v.), in its final revision in 1662, and was embodied in 
other parts ol the Metropolis. The expenses of the Act of Uniformity. A revised Lectionary 
the Commrs., so far as they arc defrayed out of came into use between 1871 and ’79, and shortened 
rates, are met by a Sewers Rate and a Consoli- services were authorised in ’72. A society for 
dated Rate made under the former of the above obtaining such a revision of the Prayer Book as 
Acts; which rates aie applicable to the payment, would “strengthen its Protestant basis" was 
not only of the expenses of the Commrs , but established in 54. 
also of the amounts included in the precepts of 

the Metropolitan Board of Works and the School Commons, House Of. With certain excep- 
Board for London. The reoeipts of the Commrs. tions any male of full age may be elected to 
(excluding loans) amounted during the year represent a constituency in the House of 
ending 29th Sept. 1887 (for which the latest re- Commons. English and Scotch peers are 
turns of the Local Government Board arc made entirely disqualified, but Irish peers may be 
up) to £ 627 , 618 , of which £392,574 was derived returned for any constituency in Gieat Britain, 
from rates. Their expenditure, so far as it was All English, Scotch and Irish judges, except 
not defrayed out of loans, was £ 541 , 764 , of the Master of the Rolls in England ; clergymen 
which £368,706 consisted of payments to the of the Established Church of any of the three 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the School kingdoms; Roman Catholic priests; the holders 
Board for London. of various offices specially excluded by statute 
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—including revenue officers— persons who have 
been convicted of certain offences, aliens who 
have been naturalised (except m special cases 
where exceptions are made), imbeciles, govern- 
ment contractors (except contractors for govern- 
ment loans), and sheriffs and returning officers 
within the constituencies for which they act, all 
these are disqualified. No candidate requires 
any property qualification, and no member re- 
ceives any payment or allowance whatsoever 
from the country for his service in the House or 
on any committee thereof. The Speaker ( q.v .) is 
the first to take the oath and subscribe the roll 
in a new House of Commons, and is followed 
by the other members, who come to the table 
without any ceremony, and are presented to 
him by the clerk. Members returned after a 
general election are introduced by two other 
members. The form of oath taken is as 

follows — “I, , do swear that I will be 

faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, 
according to law. So help me God ” Quakers, 
Moravians, Separatists^ and others are per- 
mitted to make an affirmation to the same 
effect as the oath ; and under a standing order 
passed in 1880, any member returned who may 
claim to be a person for the time being by law 
permitted to make an affirmation instead of 
taking an oath may make such affirmation 
subject to any liability by statute. Until 1837 
the roll subscribed by members was really 
a roll of paper, but since that date books have 
been used for the purpose A few yeais ago 
a valuable return was made to the House of 
all the members who had sat for hundreds of 
years before, and was printed and sold as a 
parliamentary papci. A seat in the House is 
vacated when the holder is created a peer or 
succeeds to the peerage, by death, or by the 
acceptance of any office of profit under the 
Crown; and there are also certain disabilities 
attached to bankruptcy (see Privileges ot 
Peers, etc ), All the principal members of the 
Government, on accepting office, vacate then- 
seats and are eligible for ie-election; but the 
rule does not apply to such offices as Secretary 
to the Treasury or other similar appointments 
which are not field direct from the Crown ; and 
a change from one office to another docs not 
involve going again to the constituency. In 
theory a member cannot resign, but he can 
accept the office of honour or profit under the 
Crown of the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, or of the manors of Northstead, 
which is granted to him by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and resigned immediately its 
purpose is served. (Sec Writs ) The Act of 
union with Ireland increased the number ol the 
House of Commons to 658, and though it stood 
nominally at this figure until the end of the 
parliament of ’80-85, the disfranchisement of 4 
constituencies returning 6 members, and the 
suspension of 12 writs in 7 cities and boroughs, 
had reduced the total of members to 640 The 
Bedistnbution Act did not alter the appor- 
tionment of members to Ireland or Wales, 
but increased the number returnable by 
Scotland from 60 to 72, and these 12 new seats 
being added to the nominal number of the 
House brought it up to 670. (For list of con- 
stituencies and members as then returned see 
General Election, ’87 ed.) The alphabetioallist 
of the members follows below, together with 
summary of the number and political bias of the 
members returned by the boroughs, counties, 


and universities of England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, to the Parliaments of ’85-86 and 
August ’86. A table is also given exhibit- 
ing the result of the ohanges which ths 
subsequent bye-elections have made up to 
Deoember 1 st, ’88. A word as to the parts of the 
House which the different seotions of members 
occupy may be added here. The benches are 
fixed m two long rows, extending on either side 
from the chair to the bar, ana each row is 
divided midway by a narrow passage known 
as the gangway. The front bench to the right 
of the chair and above the gangway is the 
Treasury Benoh, and upon it sit the leader of 
the House and as many of his ministerial col- 
leagues as can find accommodation there. The 
other benches on the Ministerial side are 
occupied by supporters of the Government; 
below the gangway having been, when the 
Liberals were in power, the resort, for the 
most part, of the Radical members. In the last 
parliament the Liberal Unionists sat, some 
above and some below the gangway, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir G. Trevelyan taking the 
latter position, while Lord Hartington chose a 
place immediately behind the Treasury Bench. 
On the left of the chair are the Opposition 
benches, the front ot which, above tne gang- 
way, is reserved to ex-Ministers and Privy 
Councillors. Now that the Liberals are in 
opposition Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt all 
sit on the front bench on this side. Since 1880 
the Parnellites have always sat m opposition, 
and most of them keep below the gangway. 
The famous and now historic Fourth Party sat 
on the front bench of this quarter of the House, 
until its existence as such was terminated on 
the formation of the first Salisbury cabinet. 
By ancient custom the two members for the 
City of London sit on the Treasury Benoh 
on the first day of the meeting of a new Par- 
liament. The legislative duties of Ministers 
are familiar to most readers, but a word or two 
concerning some of them may be said here. 
If the Secretary for War and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty are peers, the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office generally, and the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, have charge of the Estimates. 
The Education Estimates for England and Wales 
are introduced by the Vice-President. A goodly 
number of the Civil Service Estimates are m 
charge of that hardly worked official, the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury ; and fie is bound 
to be well up in a large mass of detail, not 
only as regards them but other parliamentary 
matters, for he arranges the course of Govern- 
ment business in the House of Commons. The 
Patronage Secretary as principal ministerial whip 
endeavours to secure a good attendance of 
members of his own side when Government 
business is being transacted, issuing on im- 
portant occasions summonses, which are also 
called whips, and which, according to the 
urgency of the case, are emphasized by three, 
four, or five underlines. He is aided in his 
important party duties by the Junior Lords of 
the Treasury and the holders of subordinate 
Household appointments, or some of them ; 
and with their assistance, too, he tells for the 
Government in divisions ( q.v .). See Parlia- 
ment, Speaker, Election, etc. The important 
ohanges in the rules of the House, made during 
the sessions of ’ 88 , are noticed in detail under 
Parliamentary Procedure, and for the pro- 
visions of the Oaths Bill see Session, sect. 87 . 
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Notes.— In cases where members possess a double surname (e.g., Htcks- Beach ) 
The asterisk (*) denotes Member of the last Parliament . 
Names when gtven in italics indicate those members who , though returned at the General 


No. 

Name. 

Party. 

1 

•Abraham, W 

G.L. 

8 

♦Abraham, W 

P. 

8 

♦Acland, A. H. Dyke . . . 

G.L. 

4 

♦Acland, C. T. D 

G.L. 

8 

•Addison, J. E. W. . . . 

C 

6 

♦Agg-Gardner, J. 1 \ . . . 

C. 

7 

♦Ainslie, W. G 

C. 

8 

♦Akers-Douglas, A. . . . 

C. 

9 

♦Allison, R. A 

G.L. 

10 

♦Allsopp, Hon. George H. . 

C. 

11 

*Allsopp, Hon. S. C. ( see 
LoraHindlip, Peerage). 

C. 

12 

♦Ambrose, W 

C. 

18 

Anderson, C. H 

G.L. 

14 

Anstruther, H. T 

U.L. 

16 

Anstruther, Lt.-Col. R. H. 
Lloyd. 

C. 

16 

♦Asher, A 

G.L. 

17 

•Ashmead-Bartlett, E. . . 

C. 

18 

Asquith, H. H 

G.L. 

1! 

Atherley-Jones, L. A. . . 

G.L. 

80 

Atkinson, H. J 

C. 

81 

Austin, J 

G.L. 

88 

♦Baden-Powell,Sir George S. 

■ 

C. 

88 

*Baggallay, 

C. 

84 

Bailey, Sir J. R 

C. 

86 

Baird, J. G. A 

C. 

88 

♦Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J. . 

C 

87 

•Balfour, Sir G., K.C.B. . 

G.L. 

88 

•Balfour, G. W 

C. 

89 

♦Balfour, Rt. Hon. J. B. 

G.L. 

80 

Banes, Major G. E. . . . 

C. 

81 

•Barbour, W. B 

G.L. 

18 

•Barclay, J. W 

U.L. 

88 

Baring, Viscount . . . 

U.L. 


Past and Present Constituencies. 


Club or 
Residence. 


e 

& 

184s 

1840 
1847 

1842 

|t8 3 8 

1846 

1832 

1851 

1838 

1846 

1842 

1832 

1838 

i860 

1841 

183s 

1849 

1852 

1849 

1828 

1823 

[1847 


Rhondda '85-86, Glamorganshire, 
Rhondda Valley D., '86. 


W. Limerick ’85-86 
Rotherham D , W.R.S., Yorks., ’85- 
’ 86 . ' 86 . 

E. Cornwall ’82-85, N.E. Cornwall 
’8s-'86, Launceston D., '86. 
Ashton-under-Lyne ’85-’86, '86 . . . 


National 
Liberal. 
Athenaeum 
and Travell. 


Cheltenham ’74-80, ’85-86, 86 . . . 

N. Lonsdale D., Lane. N., ’85-86, ’86 
Kent E. ’85, ’85-86, ’86 


Cumberland N. ’85, ’86 
Worcester ’85-86, T 86 . 


E. Staffs. ’73-80, Taunton ’82-86, ’86. 

Middlesex, Harrow D., ’85-86, '86 . 

Elgin and Nairn ’86 

St. Andrews Dist. '86 

Suffolk S.E., Woodbridge D., ’86 . 

Elgin Burghs ’81-86, Elgin D. ’86 . 

Eye ’80-85, Sheffield, Eccleshall, ’85- 

86 , 86 . 

Fifeshire E.D. ’86 

Durham N.W.D. ’85-86, 86 ... . 
N. Line. ’85, Boston ’86 


Yorks W.R.E., Osgoldcross D., '86. 
Liverpool, Kirkdale D., ’85-86 . . 


Lambeth, Bnxton D., ’85-86 . . . 

Herefordshire ’65-85, Hereford ’86 . 


Carlton and 
J. Carlton. 
Carlton, Con- 
stitutional. 
Union and 
Carlton. 
New Univ. 
Carlton. 

Carlton and 
Turf. 
Carlton. 
Nat. Liberal. 
14, Hobart PI. 

White’s, 
Junior U.S. 
Reform and 
Devonshire. 
Carlton, 
Empire. 
i,Pajg;rpidgs 

U.PaperBldgs 
I Carlton. 
National. 


Carlton . 


Glasgow, Central D., ’86 . . . . 
Hertford ’74-85, Manch’rE. ’85-86, 86. 
Kincardineshire ’72-86, 86 . . . 


Leeds, Central, ’85-86, 86 . . . . 

Clackmannan and Kinross shires 
’80-85, 86. 

West Ham S.D. ’86 


Paisley ’85-86, 86 ....... 

Forfarshire ’72-86, 86 

Winchester ’80-85, Bedfordshire, N. 
or Biggleswade D., ’86. 


United Uni- 
versity. 
Carlton . . 


Carlton . . 
City Liberal 


Carlton . 

Brooks’s, 
Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 
ChestnutHo.J 
Plaistow,E.j 

Devonshire, 
Reform . . 

Travellers’. 


1850 

1840 


1854 

1848 

1809 


*853 

*837 

1829 

1828 

1832 

1850 
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house of commons returned at the general election of 

their names will be found in the following list under the first name. 

For Members returned since the General Election , seepp. 176—179. 

Election of 1886, have since resigned, been called to the Upper House, or have died. 


Biographical. 


No. 


Vice-President Monmouthshire and S. Wales Mining Association . 


Chm. Limerick Bd. Gdns. ’85-87, ’88, ’80 , 

a s. Rt. Hon. Sir T. Dyke Acland, Bt.; E. Rugby and Ch. Ch. Oxon; Sen. Bursar Balliol C. Ox.] 

e. s. Rt. Hon. Sir T. Dyke Acland, Bt ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; J.P. Devon, Cornwall, 
and Somerset, D.L. Devon.Somerset, Sec. Bd. of Trade ’86, Dep. Warden Stanneries. 
s. Henry Addison, Preston ; E. Trin. C. Dublin ; In. Temp. ’62, Rec. of Preston ’74, Q.C. 80, 
Bencher ’83. 

s. James Agg-Gardner; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb. *, In. Temp. ’73, J.P. Glouc., Ld. 
of Manor Cheltenham. 

s. late M. Amslie, J.P., D.L., H.E.I.C.S. ; E. Sedbergh Gram. Sch. ; Harrison, Amslie & 
Co , Chm. N. Lonsdale Iron and Steel Co , J.P. Lane, 
s. late Rev. A. Akers, Mailing Abbey, Kent ; E. Eton and Umv. C. Oxon; In. Temp. * 74 » 
took name of Douglas ’75, Pari. Sec. Treas. ’85, ’86, J P. Kent and Dumfries. | 

s. J. Allison, Stanwix, Carlisle ; E. Rugby & Trin. C. Camb ; J.P. Cumberl., Direc. Mid. Ry. 

3 s. late Baron Hindlip ; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb. ; J.P. Staffs., Chm. Burton Sch. Bd., 
twice Mayor of Burton, D L. Staffs. 

e. s. late Baron Hindlip; E. Hariow and Tun. C. Camb ; D.L. Staffs., J.P. Staffs, and 
Derbysh., Dep. Chm. G N.R. 

E. Chester Sch ; Line. Inn ’59, Q.C. ’74, Bencher Mid. Temp. ’81 

s. Rev. R. Anderson, In. Temp. 67, Q.C. ’85 

3 s. Sir R. Anstruther; E. Eton ; Advocate Edinb. ’85 

s. late Col. Lloyd-Anstruther, Hintlesham Hall, Ipswich, R»fle Brig. ’58, Ind. Mutiny med., 
Suakin med. and clasp, retired Lt -Col., D L , J.P. Suffolk, 
s. late Dr. Asher, Invcravon, Banffshire ; E. Edm. Umv.; Q.C. ’81, Sol. Gen. Scot. *81-85 
and *85-*86, Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen ’82, D.L. Edin. 
s. late Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, Plymouth, Mass.; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon; Pres. Ox. U., In. 

Temp. ’77, Exam. Ed. Dept. ’80, Civil Ld. Adm. ’85, re-app. ’86. 
s. late J. D. Asquith, Morlev, Yorks. , E. City of Lond. Sch. and Balliol, Oxon. ; B»A, 1st 
class Classics, Craven Sen. ’74, Line. Inn ’76. See biographical notice. 
s. late Ernest Jones, Chartist, E. Brase. C Oxon; In. Temp. ’75, Author “ Miner’s Manual.” 
2 s. late G. Atkinson, Hull, J.P. Midx., D L., Line., J.P. & Aldm. Hull, Mayor *64-*66, 1st 
Pres. Cham. Ship. U.K., Cnm. Hull Banking Co., Order Red Eagle of Prussia. 1 

s. late J. Austin, Skelton Ho. York ; E. Owens C. ; J.P. W.R. Yorks., Former Pres. Osgold- 
cross Lib. Ass. 

s. late Prof. Baden Powell, of Langton, Kent ; E. Mailboro’ and Balliol C., Oxon. ? Chanc.Engl. 
Essay Prize ’76; Sec. Sir G Bowen, Gov. Viet. ’76-80, Roy. Com. of Inq. of Fin. and Adm. 
W. I. Cols ’82, C.M G.’ 84, Sec. Sir C. Warren in Bechuanaland ’85, writer on Col. subjects ; 
went with Sir G F. Bowen to Malta ’88 as a Royal Commr. to inquire into the manner of 
dividing Malta and its dependencies into electoral districts, and created a K.C.M.G. on 
his return, for various services rendei cd in connection with the colonies. 
s. late Sir R. Baggalla; 

Temp. ’73, S.E. Cir. 

e. s. late J. Bailey, M.t <) ui T^aaiuii v/uui 4. ciiuui y > jlm i^auuw nuu vu<vu» vav*». 9 am* mm 
and Chm. Quar. Sess. Breconsh., II. Sheriff ’64, J.P. & D.L. Radncnsh. & Herefordsh., 
Hon. Col. 1st Vol Batt. S. Wales Borderers. 

2 s. late W. Baird, Elie, Fife ; E. Eton and Oxon ; for. Lt. 16th Lancers, Capt. Ayrsh. Yeom. 

See biographical notice 

E. Military Acad. Addiscombe ; Madras Army Lt.-Gen. ’74, Consul Shanghai ’43-66. Madras 
Mil. Bd. ’49- ’57, Mil. Fin. Com. India ’59-60, Chief of Com. ’60-62, Asst. Compt.- ln-Chief, 
War Dept. *68-72. „ 

4 s. late J. Maitland Balfour (as above) ; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb., 1st class Clas.Trip. ’74, 
Asst. Tutor, Fell : Pnv Sec. to Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour (brother), Pres. Loc. Govt. Ba. ’85. 
s. Rev. P. Balfour, Clackmannan; E. Edin. Acad. & Umv., LL.D. Edin. and S. Andrews; 
Q.C. ’80, Sol.- Gen. Scotland '80, Ld. Adv. ’8i-’8s, &’86, Memb, of Council on Educ. for Scot* 
land 83^ P.C. ’83, D.L. Edin. 

e. s. late G. Dann Banes, Surv. Iron Shipbuilding to Admnalty; E. Chatham and Rochester 
High Sch. ; Founder 3rd Essex (now 1st) Artu. Vol. ’59, rtd. Major '76, Mem. W. Ham 
Sen. Bd. five times, Alderman and J.P. West Ham. 

. \tr -c t» _ • _ 1 *v» . TV 


s. W. Barbour, a Bailie of Paisley ; E. privately ; Barbour, Barclay & Co., retired ’74. 
s. late G. Barclay, Cults, Aberdeen; Gram. Sch. and Univ. Aberdeen ; merchant; Town 
Councillor Aberdeen ’62-65, ’68-71. 
e. s. rst Earl of Northbrook ; E. Eton ; Rifle Brig. ’70, Gren. 

E. of Northbrook, Gov.-Gen. India, Major xst Hants Vol., J.P. 


Gds. *76, retd. '80, A.D.C. 
Hants. 


11 
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No. 

Name. 

Party. 

Past and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

1 

84 

•Barnes, A 

ILL. 

E. Derbysh. '80-85, Chesterfield D.’86. 

Reform . . 

1823 

86 

Barran, J 

G.L. 

Leeds ’76-’8s, Yorks W.R.E., Otley 
D , ’86. 

Refoim. . 
24,Queen’sGt. 

1821 

86 

•Barry, J 

P. 

Wexford ’8o-86, S.D. ’86 .... 

Bogie Ho., 
Kirkcaldy. 

1845 

87 

•Bartley, George C. T. . . 

C. 

Islington N.D. ’85-86, ’86 

S. Stephens, 
Constitu- 
tional. 

1842 

88 

•Barttelot, Sir W. B., Bart. 

C. 

W Sussex ’60-85, Horsham D. ’85- 
86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1820 

88 

•Bass, H. A 

U.L. 

Tamworth ’78-85, Staffordshire W.D. 
’85-86, ’86 

Reform, 
Brooks’, s 

1842 

40 

*Bass, Sir M. A. (see Baron 
Burton, Peerage). 

G.L. 

Stans. '65-68, E. Staffs. ’68-85, Burton 
D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

Plymouth ’71-74, ’80 (unseated on 
petition), returned ’85-86, ’86. 

Reform, 

Brooks’s. 

1837 

41 

•Bates, Sir E., Bart. . . . 

C. 

Carlton and 
Jun. Carlton. 

1816 

48 

•Baumann, A. A 

C. 

Camberwell, Peckham D. ’85-86, ’86 

44, Hyde Pk. 
Sq., W. 

1856 

48 

•Beach, W. W. B 

C. 

N. Hants ’57-85, Andover D. ’85-86, 
’86. 

Essex Mid. ’85-86, '86 

Carlton . . 

1826 

44 

•Beadel, W. J 

C. 

J. Carlton & 
S. Stephen’s. 

1828 

45 

•Beaumont, H. F 

U.L. 

Yorks W.R S ’65-74, ’85-86, Valley 
D. ’86. 

National 

Liberal. 

1833 

46 

Beaumont, W. B 

GL. 

S. Northumberland ’52-85, Tyneside 
D. ’86. 

Reform, 

Brooks’s. 

1829 

47 

•Beckett, E. W 

C. 

Yorks. W.R , Whitby D ’85-86, ’86 . 

Cailton . . 

1856 

48 

•Beckett, W 

C. 

E. Retford ’76-80, Notts , Bassetlaw 
D., ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1826 

49 

•Bective, Earl of ... . 

C. 

Westmoreland ’71-85, Kendal D. 
’85-86, ’86. 

Carlton . . 

1844 

50 

•Bentinck, Rt. Hon. G. A. 
F. Cavendish*. 

C. 

Taunton ’59-65, Whitehaven ’65-86, 
’86 

Carlton and 
Travellers’. 

1821 

51 

Bentinck, Lord H. C. . . 

C. 

Norfolk N.W.D. ’86 


1863 

58 

Bentinck, W. G. C. . . . 

C. 

Penryn and Falmouth ’86 ... . 

United Ser- 
vice. 

CO 

vn 

58 

•Beresford, Lord C. . . . 

C. 

Waterford ’74-80, Marylebone ’85- 
86, E D ’86. 

Carlton, 
Mai lboro’. 

1846 

54 

% Beresford-Hope, Rt. Hon. 

C. 

Maidstone ’41-52, ’57-59, Stoke '65- 
68, Camb Umv ’68-86, ’86 



1820 

65 

•Betheli, Commander G. R. 

C. 

Yorks. E.R., Holderness D. ’85-86, 
’86 

Naval and 
Military, 
Yorkshire 

00 

56 

•Bickford-Smith, W. . . . 

U.L. 

Cornwall, Truro D , ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Refoim . . 

1827 

57 

•Biddulph, M 

U.L. 

Herefordshire ’65-85, Herefordsh 
S. ’85-86, ’86 

Bi 00k s’s and 
Refoim. 

1834 

58 

•Biggar, J. G 

P. 

Cavan Co. ’74-85, Cavan W.D. ’85-86, 
'86. 


1828 

58 

•Birkbeck, Sir E., Bait. . . 

C. 

Norfolk N. '79-85, Norfolk E. ’85-86, 
’86 

Carlton and 
Marlboro’. 

1838 

60 ! 

Blake, J. A 

P. 

Waterford City ’57-69, Waterford Co. 
’80-84, Callow Co. ’86 (returned 
unopposed on Mr. D. Gray elect- 
ing to sit for Dublin, S. Stephen’s 
Green). 

Leominster ’76-80, Forest of Dean 
’85-86, ’86. 


1826 

61 

* Blake, T. 

G.L. 

Reform and 
Cobden. 

1825 

68 

•Blane, A 

P. 

Armagh S.D. ’85-86, ’86 


»855 

63 

Blundell-Hollinshead-Blun- 
dell, Col. H. 

C. 

Lancashire S.W., Ince D., ’85-86, ’86 

10, Stratton 
St., W. 

183X 

61 

•Bolton, ?. C 

G.L. 

Stirlingshire ’80-P6, ’86 

Derbyshire N.E.D ’86 

Reform . . 

18x9 

65 

Bolton, T. D 

G.L. 

Devonshire 

184X 

66 

Bond, G. H 

C. 

Dorsetshire E.D. ’86 

Carlton and 
Constitut’n’l. 

1845 

87 

•Bonsor, H. C. O 

C. 

Surrey N.E., Wimbledon D., ’85-86, 
’86. 

140 

Union, Turf, 
Wellington. 

1848 
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Biographies. 


No. 


s. T. G. Barnes, Ashgate ; E. privately ; Colliery proprietor, D.L. and J.P. Derbyshire . . 
s. J. Barran, New Wandsworth, S.W. ; Leeds merchant, twice Mayor Leeds, a former Pres. 
Leeds Chamb. Com., T P. Leeds. 

s. T. Barry, Poulrane, Wexford; E. Barmow, co. Wexford; Linoleum manfr. Kirkcaldy ; a 
joint founder of Home Rule Confed. ofGt. Brit., Hon. Sec. ’73-76, Sen. V.-Pres. ’76. 

2 s. late R. Bartley, Hackney , E. Univ. C. Sch Lond. ; m. 3rd a. late Sir H. Cole, K.C.B. ; 
Civil Ser. Science and Art Dept ’59-80, founder Nat Penny Bank, writer on thrift and 
educ. among Poor, J P. Midx. 

e. s. late G. Barttelot, Stopham Ho , Pulboro’. ; E. Rugby ; 1st R. Drag. ’39, Capt. retd. 

'53, Hon. Col 2nd B.A Rv. Roy Sussex Reg. R V , D.L. J.P. Sussex. 

2 s. late M. T. Bass, v b. &heir pres, by spec. rem. Sir M. A. Bass ; E. Harrow ; J.P. Staffs., 
Hon. Major 4th Vol. Batt. Prince of Wales’ Regt. (N. Staffs.), 
s. late M. T. Bass, M.P., Derby ; E. Harrow, Tnn. C. Camb , M.A. ’63 ; Bass & Co., Burton- 
on-Trent, D.L., J.P. Staffs. 

s. late J. Bates, Spring House, Halifax ; E Wakefield ; E. India mercht. and shipowner, D.L. 
Lane., J.P Lane and Hants 

2 s. W. Baumann, Glasgow and Manchester , E Wellington C. and Balliol C. Oxon. ; Pres. 

Oxford U., In. Temp ’81, Hon. Sec Comttee Metrop. M.P ’s Relief of Distress in Lond. ’85. 
s. Jate W Beach, formerly M.P Malmesbury, E. Eton, Ch Ch. Oxon, B.A. ’49, M.A. ; 
Major Hants Yeo. Cav. ’58, J P Hants. 

s. late J. Beadel, Chelmsford; E. privately, Estate agent and surveyor, Pres. Surveyor’s 
Inst , Chm Auction Mart Co 

e. s H. R Beaumont, Newby Park, Yorks , E Eton and Trin. C. Camb. ; D.L. Yorks. 

W.R .J P.W & N R Yorks , J p. Lincolnsh., Hon Col D of Wellington’s W R. Regt.V. 
s late T W. Beaumont, M.P , L Harrow and Tnn C., Camb , D.L. Northumb., J.P. 

W.R. Yoiks , Duiham & Northumb , mine proprietor. 
e. s. W. Beckett, // Loid Gnmthorpe, resumed his surname ’86 ; E. Eton & Camb. ; banker, 
Leeds, Capt Yoikshire Hussars 

2 s late Sir E, Beckett , E Rugby «nd Ti in. Coll Camb , Banker (Beckett & Co ) Yorks, and 
Notts ,Pres Eng Country Bankets’ Assn , D L., J.P. W R Yorks, Capt Yorks Hussars. 
c. s Marquis of Headfort, E Ch Ch Oxon , Sue to rep of Westmoreland on his father’s 
access, to the Peerage ’70, High Shei iff '68, Capt Westmoreland R.V. and Yeo. 
s. Maj -Gen. Ld Fred. Bentmck, C B , E Westmin Sch and Tnn. C. Camb., M.A. ’47; 

Line Inn ’46, Pari Sec B. of Trade ’74-75» Judge Adv. Gen ’75-80. 
h -0 and heir app. D of Portland, L Eton, Ch. Ch Oxon, Lieut. 3rd Batt Derby sh. Regt. 
(Sherwood Jb 01 esters) 

e. a. Rt. Hon.G A F. Cavendish Bentmck, Branksea Is., Poole; E. Harrow and Camb.; 
J P. Dorset, formerly Capt Dorset Militia. 

See biographical notice 


M 

86 

86 

87 

88 
89 

40 

41 
48 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 
61 
58 
68 


Died Oct. 10th, ’87. 


64 


s. late W. J. Bethell, Rise, Holderness; E. Gosport Nav. Sch. and H M.S. Britannia ; Lt. 
Challenge ’72-76, Warrior ’77-78, Alert ’78-80, Minotaur ’80-84, Com. ’84. Khedive bronze 
star, Egypt, medal. 

e. s. late G Smith, LL.D., Camborne ; assumed name of Bickford by roy. licence ; E. Saltash, 
Plymouth ; Patent safety fuse manfr ; J P. Cornwall, Vice-Pres. Truro Wesleyan Coll., 
F R A.S., F R.H S , formeily Capt. 15th Ccrnwall Vol 
e. s, R. Biddulph, Ledbury ; E Harrow , Cocks, Biddulph & Co., Director Economic Life 
Assn., D L , J.P. Herefordsh 

s. J Biggar, Belfast ; E Belfast Acad. ; Provis. merch., Memb. Town Counc. Belfast, Chm. 
Belfast Water Commrs. ’69-72. 

s. H. Birkbeck, Keswick House, Norwich ; D.L., J P Norfolk, Originator and Chm. Inter- 
nal Fisheries Exhib., Chm Roj’al Nat. Lifeboat Inst., Bart Feb. ’86 
5. late A. Blake, Waterford , E. S John’s C., Waterford Royal C., Pau , m. ’75, d. N. Mahon 
Power, Esq , M P. co. Waterford , ob May 22nd, ’87 


55 

66 

57 

68 

69 


5. late W. Blake, Ross , formerly acct and estate agent, retired, Chm. Ross Sch. Bd. ’73-86, 
local philanthropist ; resigned July ’87. 

E. Christ. Bros. Green Park ; Agent Cath. Registn. Assn. ’76, Pres. Pris. Aid Soc. ; imp. 
under Crimes Act *88 

e.s. R. B. Blundell-Hollinshead-Blundell, Deysbrook, L’pool ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; 
Rifle Brig. ’ 55 > served Crimea after fall of Sebastopol, Egypt ’84-85, Assist. Adj. Genl. 
Home Dist. 77-82, Col h.p Gren. Gds., D.L. Lancs., owner Pemberton Colliery. 
Formerly Glasgow merch and Pres. Glasgow Cham, of Commerce, Chm. Caledon. Ry. 

Member Town Counc. Windsor, Chm. various companies 

2 s. Rev.N. Bond, Wareham ; E. Oriel, Oxon ; D.L., J.P. Dorset, formy. 2nd Lt. Q. O. Dorset 
Yeo. ’67- '80. 

s. late J. B. Bonsor. Kings wood Warren, Surrey ; E. Eton ; partner Combe & Co., brewers ; 
Direct. Bank of Eng., Gov. Christ's Hospital. 


61 

68 

68 


64 

66 


67 




No. 

Name. 

f 

« 

•Boord, T. W 

C 

m 

Borlase, W.C 

G.L. 

70 

•Borthwick, Sir Alger., Bt. 

C. 

71 

*Bourke f Rt.Hon. B. ( see Ld. 
Connemara, Peerage.) 

c. 

79 

•Bradlaugh, C 

G.L. 

78 

•Bndgeman, Col. Hon. F. 

C. 

74 

Bright, Jacob 

G.L. 

78 

•Bright, Rt. Hon. J. . . . 

U L. 

76 

•Bright, W. L 

G L. 

77 

♦Bristowe, T. L 

c. 

78 

•Broadhurst, H 

G.L. 

79 

•Brodrick, Hon. W. St. J . F. 

C. 

80 

Bromley-Davenport, W. . 
•Brookfield, A. M 

C. 

81 

C. 

88 

•Brooks, Sir W. C., Bart. . 

C. 

88 

•Brown, A. H 

U.L. 

84 

Brown, A. L 

G.L. 

88 

Bruce, Lord H. A. B. . . 

C. 

88 

•Bruce, Hon. R. P. ... 

G.L. 

87 

•Bryce, J 

G.L. 

88 

•Buchanan, T. R 

U.L. 

89 

•Burdett - Coutts, W. L. 
A. B. 

1 

C. 

90 

•Burghley, Lord .... 

c. 

91 

•Burt, T 

G.L. 

98 

Buxton, S. C 

G.L. 

98 

$ Byrne, G. M 

P. 

94 

Caine, W. S 

U L. 

98 

Caldwell, J 

U.L. 

98 

•Cameron, Dr. C 

G.L. 

97 

•Cameron, J. Macdonald 

G.L. 

98 

•Campbell, Col. Sir A. C. . 

C. 


Past and Present Constituencies. 


Greenwich ’73-86, ’86 

E. Cornwall ’80-85, S. Austell ’85-86, 

’ 86 . 

Kensington S.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... . 

King’s Lynn ’68-86, ’86 

Northampton ’8081, ’82, ’84 (validity 
of election contested re affirma- 
mation ; admitted to House ’86), *86. 
Bolton ’85-86, ’86 


Manchester ’67-68, ’68-74, ’76-85, 

S.W.D. ’86. 

Durham ’43-47. Manchester ’47-’ 57, 
Birmingham ’57-’8s, Central D., 
’85-86, ’86. 

Stoke-on-Trent ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 

Lambeth, Norwood D , ’85-86, ’86 . 

Stoke-on-Trent ’80-85, Birmingham, 
Bordesley D., ’85-86, Nottingham 
W.D. ’86 

West Surrey ’80-85, Guildford D , 
’85-86, Surrey S.W , Guildford D., 
’86 (unopposed). 

Cheshire, Macclesfield D , ’86 . . . 

Sussex E., Kye D , ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

E. Cheshire ’69-85, Cheshire, Al- 
trincham D., ’86 (on d Mr. J 
Brooks, M.P., March ’86) 

Wenlock ’68-85, Shropshire Mid ’85- 
86, ’86 (unop.) 

Hawick Burgns ’86 

Wilts N.W , Chippenham D., ’86. . 

Fifeshire ’80-85, Fifesh. W. ’85-86, ’86 
(unop ) 

Tower Hamlets ’80-85, ’85-86, Aber- 
deen S.D. ’86 (unop ). 


Edinburgh ’81-85, Edm. W.D. ’85- 
86, ’86 

Westminster ’85-86, 86 (unop.) . . 


Northamptonshire ’77-85, N.D. ’85- 
86, ’86 (unop.). 

Morpeth since ’74 . . .... 

Peterborough ’83-85, Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar D , ’86. 

Wexford Co. ’80-83, Wicklow W D. 
85-86, ’86. 

Scarborough ’80-85, Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness, April ’86. 

Glasgow, S. Rollox D., *86 . . . . 
Glasgow ’74-85, College D. ’85-86, ’86 


Wick Burghs ’85-86, ’86 

Renfrewsh. ’73-74, W.D. ’85-86, '86 . 


Club or 
Residence. 

1 

Carlton . . 

1838 

Windham . 

1848 

Carlton and 

1830 

S. James’s. 

Carlton . . 

1827 


1833 

Carlton and 

1846 

Guards’. 

Reform and 

1821 

Nat. Lib. 

Reform and 

18x1 

Athenaeum. 


Reform. 

1851 

Carlton . . 

1833 

Reform, 

1840 

Nat. Liberal. 

Carlton and 

1856 

White’s. 

Carlton . . 

1863 

Carlton . . 

1853 

Carlton . . 

1819 

Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 

1844 

Nat. Liberal. 

1851 

Carlton . . 

1842 

New Umv. . 

1851 

Athenaeum . 

1838 

Reform and 

1829 

Nat. Lib. 

Carlton . . 

1851 

Carlton . . 

1851 

Reform . . 

1837 

Brooks’s and 

i«S 3 

National 

Liberal. 


1829 

Devonshire, 

1842 

National 

Liberal. 

National 

1839 

Liberal. 

Reform and 

1841 

National 

Liberal. 

Devonshire, 

1847 

Nat. Liberal 

Carlton . . 

*«37 


142 



Com] 


hazell's annual, 1889. 


[Coat 


Biographical. 


S T. Boord, J.P., Uxbridge; E. Harrow and Germany; partner Boord & Son. distillers . 
3 late S. Borlase, D.L., J.P. Castle Horneck, g.s. Dr. Borlase, disting, antiquarian ; E. 
’Winchester & Trin. C., Camb., M.A. '73 ; Pres. R. Inst. Cornwall ’68-70, F. S. Ant., Pari. 
Sec. Local Govt. Bd. ’86 {vice Mr. Jesse Collings resig.), antiq. author; resigned May ’87. 
s. late P. Borthwick, M.P. ; E. King’s C. Sch. ; Prop. Morning Post, Pres. Newspaper 
Press Fund, and Nat. Assn. Journalists ; created a Bart. ’87. 

, s. sth E. Mayo ; E. Trin. C., Dub. ; tn. Lady Susan Georgiana, e.d. 1st M. Dalhousie ; In. 
J Temp. '53, Lt. S. Midx. Vol. ’60, U. Sec. For. Affairs ? 74-’8o and ’86, Gov. Madras Sept. *86. 
s. C. Bradlaugh ; E. National Sch. Hackney ; commercial life, army ’50-53, solicitor’s clerk, 
freethought writer and publisher, prop. The National Reformer, Pres. Nat. Secularist Soc. 

2 s. 2nd Earl of Bradford ; E . Harrow ; Scots Gds. ’65, Lt. and Capt. ’69, A.D.C. H.S.H. 
Prince Ed. of Saxe Weimar >5-76. Lt.-Col. ’77, served in Soudan ; attached to Ld. Rosslyn’s 
Spec. Emb. to Madrid *78 ; Col. 87. 

s. late J. Bright, Rochdale, b. Rt. Hon. J. Bright ; E. Friends’ Sch. York 

See biographical notice 


No. 


70 

71 
78 

78 

74 

75 


2 s. Rt. Hon. J. Bright ; E. Tottenham & Lond. Univ. ; formly. coll, agent and shipbroker. 
s.J. S. Bnstowe, M.R.C.S., Camberwell ; formerly Capt. 1st Surrey Rifles, Bnstowe 

Bros., Stock Exch., Mem. Comtte. Stock Exch. ’68-77. 
s. late Mr. T. Broadhurst, Littlemore, Oxon ; formerly stonemason, mem. Pari. Committee. 
Trade Union Cong. ’72, Sec. Trade Union Cong. ’76-86, Under Sec. Home Dept. ’86. 

e. s. V. Midleton ; E Eton & Balliol C. Oxon., M.A. ’82 ; m. Lady Hilda C., 3 d. E. Wemyss 
’80; Roy. Commr. on Irish Prisons ’84, D.L., J.P. Surrey, Finan. Sec. War Office ’86. 

e. s. late W. Bromley-Davenport ; E. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon ; J.P. Cheshire 

e. s. Rev. Canon Brookfield, Chap, to Queen ; E Rugby and Jesus C. Camb., 13th Hussars 
’73, retired ’8o, J.P. Sussex, Com 1st Cinque Ports R.V. 
s. lateS. Brooks, banker; E. Rugby and S John’s C. Camb. ; In. Temp. 48, pract. N. Circ., 
partner Cunliffes, Brooks & Co., bankers, D.L. Lane., J.P Lane., Chesh., Manch., Bt. ’86. 

s. A. Brown. Beilby Grange, Yorks. ; formerly Cornet 5th Drag. Gds , Col. 1st Lane. Artil. 
Vol., J.P. Lane. 

s. W. Brown, Galashiels ; Scottish tweed manufacturer 

3 s. 3rd Marq. of Ailesbury ; Army ’6o, retd. ’76, Capt High Bord. Mil. ’76, Capt. 3rd Batt. 
D. of Edinburgh’s Regt. ’82. 

2 5. 8 th E of Elgin; E. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon ; Scottish bar ’79, Capt. Fifeshire Mil. Art. 

J ’ 7-80, D.L., J P. Fifeshire. 

. Bryce, LL.D , F.G.S , of Glasgow, an eminent geologist and author ; E. Glasgow and 
rin. C. Oxon (B.A. double first ’62), Craven and Vmerian Scholar, Fellow Oriel C. ’6s, 
Line. Inn ’67, Regius Prof. Civil Law Oxon ’70, Hon. LL.D. Edm ’84, Glasgow ’86, Und. Sec. 
State Foreign Affairs *86 ; author il Holy Roman Empire/’ “Tianscaucasia and Ararat,” etc. 
E. Balliol C. Oxon (B.A. 1st class ’70) , Stanhope prize ’68, Fellow All Souls’ ’71, In. Temp. *73* 


78 

79 

80 
81 

88 

88 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 


s. late E. Bartlett, Plymouth, m. Baroness Burdett-Coutts ’81, and assumed her name ; E. 
Keble C. Oxon, M.A. ’76; Sch. Keble Coll , Sped Commr. m Turkey Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts’ Turkish Comp Fund ’77, Order of Medjidie ’78, proptr. of Columbia Market. 
e. s. 3rd M. Exeter ; E. Eton ; Lt. and Capt. Gren. Gds. 70, retd. '77, Mai. Northampton- 
shire and Rutlandshire Militia ; Parliamentary Groom in Waiting since r 86. 
s. Peter Burt, miner : Miner, Sec. Northumberland Miners’ Union ^65. I 

s. C. Buxton, M.P. E. Surrey; E. Clifton & Trin. C. Camb. ; m.vid. Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. ; 
Memb. Lond. Sch. Bd. ’76, Hon. Sec. Tuke Irish Emig. Fund ’82, author and editor on 
political questions. 

a s. late J. Byrne, merchant, Ballybrack, co. Dublin ; E. Leopardstown C. ; G. M. Byrne & 
Co., estate and mortgage brokers 

e. s. late N. Caine, J.P. Broughton-m-Furness, m. Alice, d. late Rev. H. S. Brown ; formly. 
iron mer. Liverpool, IP NR. Yorks, Dir. Hodbarrow Mining Co., Civil Ld. Admiralty 
’84-85, Union Liberal Whip. 

s. r . Caldwell, Glasgow ; E Glasgow and Edin. Univ. ; Memb. Fac. Procurs. Glasgow ’64, 
Law Lect. Mech Inst., retd , Memb. General Council Glasgow Univ. 

3. late J. Cameron, Glasgow and Dublin, newspaper proprietor ; E. S. Andrews & Trin. C. 
Dub., B.A. ’62 (hons.), M.A. ’65 ; Paris, Berlin, Vienna; M..D. '65 and LL.D. '71 Dub., 
Ed. iv. Brit. Daily Mail ’64-74, Pres. (Health Sect.) Social Sc. Cone. ’81, advocated 6d. teleg. 
and intr. several important parlt. measures, propr. Glasgow Daily Mail and Weekly Matt, 
s. late M. L. Cameron, Saltburn, Scot.; E. Roy. Sch. Mines, Lond. : Instr. Chem. Res. Lab. 

R. Sch. Min. ’74-70, mm. expert, metal., auth. mining & scient. subjects, F.G.S., F.C.S., etc. 
5. late A. Douglas, Maine (assd. name and arms of Campbell’38) ; served in Scots Gds.Gnmea, 
medal and clasp (Eng., Turk.), Canada, V.-Lt. and Convenor Renfrewsh., Col. xst Batt. 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, Grand Master Mason of Scot. '84, Bart. ’80. 

M3 


91 

98 


98 

94 

95 
98 
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No. 

Name. 

Party. 

Past and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

6 

\& 

99 

’Campbell, Sir G 

G.L. 

Kirkcaldy Burghs 75-86, ’86 ... 

Athenaeum, 

1824 





Reform. ’ 


100 

♦Campbell, H 

P. 

Fermanagh S.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 

Carlton . . 

i860 

101 

♦Campbell, J. A 

C. 

Glasgow and Aberdeen Umv. ’8otfl6, 

1825 

109 

♦ Campbell , R. r. F , d.Junc 

U.L 

’86 (unop.). ? 

Ayr Burghs ’80-86, ’86 

Jun. United 

1831 

108 

88. 

♦Campbell-Bannerman, Rt. 
Hon. H. 

GL. 

Stirling Burghs ’68-86, ’86 .’ . . . 

Brooks’s, 
l Reform, 
Devonshire. 

1836 

10ft 

♦Carew, J. L 

P. 

Kildare N D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 

i2,NewCourt, 

1853 


Cavan, Eail of (sec Kil- 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


105 , 

coursie. Lord). 
♦Cavendish, Lord E. . . . 

U.L. 

N.E. Sussex ’65-68, Derbyshire ’80- 
85, W. D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop ) 

B'ham. ’76-85, W D ’85-86/86 (unop.) 

Devonshire . 

1838 

106 

•Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J. 

[ U.L. 

Athenaeum. 

1836 

107 

♦Chamberlain, R 

U.L. 

Islington W. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 

Devonshire, 
Nat Liberal. 

1840 

108 

♦Chance, P. A. . . 

P 

Kilkenny S D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop ). 

12, Westmore- 
land St. Dub 

1857 

109 

*Channmg, F. A . . 

G L 

Northamptonshire E D ’85-86, ’86 . 

Reform, 
Nat. Liberal, 

1841 





New Umv. 


110 

♦Chaplin, Rt. Hon. H . . 

C. 

Mid Lincolnshire ’68-’85, Sleaford D. 

Carlton, 

1840 



’85-86, ’86 (unop ) 

White’s, etc. 


111 

•Charnngton, S 

C. 

Tower Ham , Mile End D., ’85-86, ’86 
Pontefract ’60-85, Edinburgh S.D. '86 
(Jan Sir J Harrison dec ). 

Conservative 

1818 

118 

•Childers, Rt. Hon Hugh 
C. E 

G L. 

Nat Liberal, 
Brooks’s. 

1827 

113 

♦Churchill, Rt. Hon Lord 

C. 

Woodstock ’74-85, Paddington S.D 

Carlton . . 

1849 


R. H. S. 


’85-86, ’86. 


114 

♦Clancy, J. J 

p 

Dublin Co. N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). . 

Drumcondra, 

Dublin. 

1847 

116 

♦Clark, Dr. G. B 

G.L. 

Caithness-shire ’85-86, ’86 ... . 

Nat. Liberal 

1846 

116 

♦Clarke, Sir Edward . . . 

C 

Southwark Feb. to Apr. ’8o, Ply- 

Carlton. 

1841 




mouth ’8o-86, '86. 


117 

♦Cobb, H. P 

G.L. 

Warwickshire, Rugby D., ’85-86, ’86 . 

Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 

1835 

118 

Cochrane-Baillie, Hon. W. 

C. 

S. Pancras N D. ’86 


1860 

119 

♦Coddington. W 

Coghill, D. H 

* Cohen, A.; res Feb.' 88 . 

C 

Blackburn ’80-86, ’86 ..... . 

Carlton. 

1830 

190 

U L. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme ’86 ... 

Southwark ’80-85, W.D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

U. Umv. 

1855 

181 

G.L. 

Reform, 

Devonshire, 

1830 



1 

■ 


C. Lib. 


199 

*Cohcn y L. L. ; d.Junc ’87 . 

C 

Paddington N.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 
Sheffield, Atterchffe D , ’85-86, ’86 . 


1832 

193 

Coleridge, Hon. B. J. S. . 

G.L. | 

Devonshire 

1851 

194 

♦Collings, J 

U.L. 

Ipswich ’80-85 (re-elec. ’85, unseated 

National 

1831 



on petition Feb. ’86), Birmingham, 
Bordesley D., ’86. 

Liberal. 



195 

♦Colman, J. J 

G.L. 

Norwich ’71-86, ’86 

Reform, 

Devonshire. 

1830 

196 

Colomb, Sir John C. R., 

C. 

Tower Hamlets, Bow&BromleyD., ’86 

Carlton. 

1838 


K.C.M.G. 



St. Stephen’s. 

187 

*Commerell y Vice- A dm. Sir 

C. 

Southampton ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1829 


J.E., G.C.B ; res.May ’88. 




188 

♦Commins, Dr. A 

P ’ 

Roscommon Co. ’80-85, S.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Legal . . . 

1832 

199 

♦Compton, F 

c. 

S. Hants ’80-85, New Forest D. '85-86, 

Carlton. . . 

1824 

130 

181 

♦Condon, T. J 

* Connolly , V. ; res. June ’88 

1: 

’86 (unop.). 

Tipperary E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 
Longford N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 
Leitrim N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 
Cornwall N.W., Camborne D. ’85-86, 
’86. 

.... 

1850 

*833 

188 

•Conway, M.,. . . . . . 

P. 

.... 

1844 

188 

•Conybeare, C. A. V. . . . 

G.L. 

Nat. Lib. and 
Savile. 

*853 
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No. 

Name. 

f 

184 

•Cooke, C. W. R 

c. 

186 

*Coope, O. E. ..... 

c. 

186 

•Corbet, W. J 

P. 

187 

•Corbett, A. C 

U L. 

188 

•Corbett, J 

U.L. 

188 

♦Corry, Sir J . P., Bart. . . 

C. 

140 

•Cossham, H 

G.L. 

141 

•Cotton, Col. E. T. D’A. 

C. 

148 

•Courtney, L 

U.L. 

148 

•Cox, J. R 

P. 

144 

•Cozens-Hardy, H. H. . . 

G.L. 

146 

146 

Craig, ] 

•Cranborne, Viscount . . 

G.L. 

C. 

147 

♦Craven, J 

G.L. 

148 

•Crawford, D 

G.L. 

149 

•Crawford, W 

G.L. 

160 

•Cremer, W. R 

G.L. 

161 

•Cnlly, Daniel 

P. 

168 

*Cross, Str R. A. {see Visct. 

C. 


Cross, Peerage). 

G.L. 

163 

•Crossley, E 

164 

•Crossley, Sir S., Bart. . . 

U.L. 

166 

•Crossman, Maj. -Gen. Sir W. 

U.L. 

166 

•Cubitt, Rt. Hon. G. . . • 

C. 

167 

•Currie, Sir Don., K.C.M.G. 

U.L. 

168 

•Curzon, Viscount . . . 

C. 

169 

Curzon, Hon. G. N. . . . 

C. 

160 

Dalrymple, Sir Chas., Bart. 

c. 

161 

Davenport, H. T 

c. 

168 

•Davies, W 

G.L. 

168 

•Dawnay, Lt.-Col. Hon. L. 

c. 

164 

•Deasy, J 

p. 

166 

•De Cobain, E. S. W. . . 

c. 

166 

De Lisle, Edwin .... 

c. 

167 

•De Worms, Baron Henry . 

c. 

168 

•Dickson, Major A. G. . . 

c. 

169 

•Dillon, J . . 

p. 

170 

•Dillwyn, L. L 

G.L. 


Past and Present Constituencies. 


Newington W.D. ’85-86, ’86 


Yarmouth ’47-48, Middlesex ’74-85, 
Brentford D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Co. Wicklow ’80-85, E. Wicklow 
'85-86, ’86. 

Glasgow, Tradeston D., ’85-86, ’86 . 
Droi t wi ch ’74-85, Mi d Worcestershire 
’85-86, ’86. 

Belfast ’74-85, Armagh Mid ’86 (Feb. 

Prof. McKane dec.). 

Bristol E.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Cheshire, Wirral D. ’85-8G, ’86 (unop.). 

Liskeard ’76-85, Cornwall, Bodmin 
I)., ’85-86, 86. 

Clare E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 

Norfolk N.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Newcastle-on-Tyne ’86 

Lancs. N E., Darwen D., ’85-86/86 
Yorks. W.R.N., Shipley D., 85-86, 
’86 (unop.). 

Lanarksh. N.E.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... 

Durham, Mid D., '85-86, ’86 (unop ) . 
Shoreditch, Haggerston D., ’85-86, ’86 


Mayo N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop ) . . . 
Preston '57-’62, S.W. Lane. ’68-85, 
Newton D. ’85-86, ’86 
Yorks W.R.N., Sowerby D., ’85-86, 
’86 (unop.). 

Suffolk S., Lowestoft D., ’85-86, ’86 
(unop.). 

Portsmouth ’85-86, ’86 


W Surrey ’76-85, Epsom D. ’85-86, 
’86 (unop ) 

Perthshire ’80-85, W.D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

Bucks, S., or Wycombe D , ’85-86, ’86 

Lancashire S.W., Southport D., ’86. 

Buteshire ’68-85, Ipswich ’86 (on un- 
seating of Mr. J. Collings). 

N Staffordshire *80-85, Leek D., ’86 . 
Pembrokeshire ’80-86, ’86 .... 

Thirsk ’80-85, Thirsk and Malton D. 
’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Cork City ’84-85, Mayo W.D. ’85-86, 
’86 (unop.). 

Belfast E.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Leicestershire Mid, Loughborough 

D., ’86 

Greenwich ’80-85, East Toxteth ’85- 
86, ’86 (unop.). 

Dover '65-86, *86 (unop.) 

Tipperary ’ 80 - 83 , Mayo E.D. ’ 85 - 86 , 
’80 (unop.). 

Swansea Feb. to Oct. * 85 , Town D. 
Dec. ’ 85 - 86 , '86 
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Club or 

g 

Residence. 

0 

« 

S. Stephen’s 

1841 

and Consti- 
tutional. 

1848 

Nat. Liberal. 

1825 

Nat. Lib. . 
Reform and 

1856 

1817 

Gresham. 

Carlton and 

1826 

S.Stephen’s. 
Reform and 

1824 

Nat. Lib. 
Jun. Un. Ser. 

Carlton. 
Reform and 

1847 

1832 

Nat. Lib. 

Nat. Lib. 

1852 

Savile and 

1838 

Reform. 

Nat. Lib. 



Carlton. 

National 

Liberal. 

1861 

1825 

Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

1837 

Nat. Lib. 

1833 

Paul’sChamb. 

23,BedfordSt 

1828 

Strand. 
Cath. Dub. 

1857 


1823 

National 

Liberal. 

1841 

Reform . . 

*857 

Unit. Serv., 

1830 

National 

Liberal. 


Carlton 

1828 

Reform and 

1825 

City Liberal. 
Cailton . . 

1861 

Carlton . . 

1859 

Carlton . . 

1839 

Carlton . . 

1833 

Devonshire. 

t82X 

Carlton. 
Guards . 

1846 

.... 

1856 

Ulster and 
Constitut’n’l. 

1840 

Carlton . . 

1852 

Carlton and 
Jun.Carlton. 

1840 

Carlton, 

Army&Navy. 

1834 

2851 

Athenaeum 
& Nat. Lib. 

1814 





Com] 
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[Com 



a. R. D. Cooke, Hellens, Herefordshire ; E. Emmanl. C. Camb.,Sch. Le Bas & Burney 134 
Prizes, honrs. Moral Sci. Tripod; Line. Inn 72, Oxford Cir., J.P. Hereford, Pres. Here- 
ford Cnamb. Agric., founder Constit. Union. 

Ind, Coope, & Co., D.L., J.P. Essex, Hon. Col. Essex R.V. ; ob. Nov. 27th, ’87 186 

3 s. late R. CorbetJBally Kaneen, Queen’s Co. ; E. Broadwood, Lancs. ; Clerk Lunacy 186 
Office, Dublin, M.R.I.A., author ana poet. 

2 s. late T. Corbett, J.P. ; E. Glasgow Acad. ; J.P. Warwick, Emigr. Commr. for Col. of Viet. 187 
e. 8 . late J. Corbett, Shropshire ; propr. Stoke Prior Salt Works, J.P. Worcestershire and 188 
Merionethshire. 

s. late R. Corry, Belfast ; E. Belfast C. ; shipowner, Belfast, J.P Armagh co. and bor. . . 189 

s. J. Cossham, Thornbury, Gloucestersh. ; E. Bristol ; propr. Kmgswood ’51, formy. memb. 140 

Town Coun. Bristol, Mayor Bath ’82-83, ’84-85, Jb.G.S., author various pamphlets. 
s. Most Rev. G. E. Lynch Cotton, late Bp. Calcutta ; E. Rugby, Marlboro’, R.M. Acad. Wool. ; 141 

Royal Artillery; retd. Capt. *81, Lt.-Col. Ciewe (RIy.) Engineers ’88; J.P. Cheshire, 
a. J. S. Courtney, Alverton House, Penzance ; E. S. John’s C. Camb. (2nd Wrangler ’85). 148 

See biography. 

s. H. Cox, farmer, Kilmore ; E. S. Mel’s C. Longford , pri v. sec. to two late Lds. Mayor Dub.; 148 

imp. under Crimes Act Feb. ’88. 

2 s. W. H. Cozens-Hardy, Lethenngsett Hall, Norfolk ; E. Ameish. Sch & Umv. C. Lond., 144 
LL.B. Lond. ’63 ; Examiner Lond. Umv., Equity & Real Prop. ’71-76, Q.C. ’82, Bencher ’85. 

Bornes, Craig & Co., Newcastle • 146 

e. s. Marquis of Salisbury ; E. Eton & Umv. C. Oxon , B.A. ’84 ; Capt. Herts Yeo. Cav. ’81. 146 

s. J. Craven, manfr., Thornton ; Gov. Thornton Gram. Sch., Crossley Orphanage, Airdale C. 147 

s. late A. Crawford, Aros, Argyllsh. ; E. Edin. Acad , Glasg. Umv., Balliol Ox., Heidelberg ; 148 

Fellow Line. C. Ox., ’61, Legal Sec. Ld. Advoc. Scotl. ’80-85, Boundy Com Scotl. ’84-85. 
Formerly miner ; sec. Durham Miners’ Assn ’73, sec Miners’ National Assn. ...'.. 149 

s. G. M. Cremer, herald painter, Fareham, Hants; E National Sch. Fareham; formerly 160 
carpenter and joiner; sec. International Arbitration League, ed. Arbitrator, founder 
Amalg. Soc. Carpenters. 

s. D. Cnlly, merchant Liverpool ; E. Sedgeley Park C. Staffs. ; Journalist ( Nation ) ... 161 

s. late W. Cross, D.L. Lane., Redscar, Preston ; E. Rugby & Trin. C. Camb 158 

e. s. late Jos. Crossley. Halifax, n. late S11 F. Crossley, M.P ; E. Owens C. Manchester ; 153 

tn. Jane E., 3rd d. Sir E. Baines, D.L. Leeds ; J. Crossley & Sons, Ld., Halifax, Aider- 
man and Mayor ’74-76, ’84-85, J.P. Halifax, F.R A.S. 
a. late Sir F. Crossley, Bart , M.P. ; E. Eton & Balliol C , B A. ’81 ; Lt. 2nd Brig. E. Div. 164 
R. Artil. Mil., J.P. Suffolk & Norfolk. 

s. late R. Crossman, Cheswick, Northumberland ; E. R. Mil Acad. Wool. ; Lt. R.E. '48, 155 

J. P. W. Australia ’52-53, H.M.Sp. Commr. Gnqualand W ,Insp. Submar. Def. ’76-81, Roy. 
Commr. W. Indies ’82, Col. com. R.E. S. Dist. ’82, K C M.G. ’84, Maj -Gen. retd. '85. 

a. T. Cubits Denbies, Dorking; E. Trin. C Camb., M A. ’54 ; Second Ch. Estates Commr. 166 
, 74-79» P*C. ’80, D.L. Surrey and Middx 

s. James Currie, mercht., Greenock ; Managing Direc. Castle Mail Packets Co. C.M.G. ’77, 157 

K. C.M.G., D.L Lond. 

e. s. Richard, 3rd E. Howe : E. Eton and Ch. Ch Oxon ; m Lady G. Churchill, d. 7th 158 
D. Marlboro’; Lt. Leices. Yeo Cav. ’83, J.P. Bucks 
a. Rev. A., Baron Scarsdale ; E. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon ; Fell. All Souls’, D L., J.P. Derby, 159 
formy. pnv. sec. Ld Salisbury. 

2 a. late Sir C. Dalrymple Fergusson ; E. Harrow and Trin. C Camb. ; Line. Inn ’65, un- 160 
successfully opposed Mr. Gladstone, Midlothian, ’85, Ld. Treasury ’86 , creat. Bart. 87. 
a. J. Davenport, Westwood, Staffs. , E. Harrow and Ch. Ch. Oxon, M.A. ’59; In. Temple ’60. 161 

5. late T. Davies; Solicitor adm. ’48, D.L., J.P. Pembrokeshire and Haverfordwest . . . 168 

2 s. 7th Viscount Downe ; E. Eton ; Coldstream Gds. ’65, retired Capt. and Lt.-Col. ’79 . . 168 

5. M. Deasy, C.E., Cork ; memb. Bd. Gdns., Cork City, a prominent Nationalist .... 164 

s. late Rev. E. De Cobain ; E. Bell’s Acad. Belfast ; Gd. Mast. Gd. Orange Lodge, Belfast, 165 

Dep. Gd. Mast. Irel. 6 

7 a. A. P. de Lisle, of Garendon and Gracedieu ; E. Mhnster and Innspruck Umv. ; pnv. 166 
sec. Sir F. Weld. G.C.M.G. ’81-82, and Ld. J. Manners ’85, author political and social subj. 
a s. 1st Baron de Worms ; E. King’s C Lond. (Fel. ’63) ; In. Temp. ’63, D.L., J.P. Middx., 16 ? 
Commr. Roy. Patriotic Fund, Pari. Sec. Bd. Trade ’85-’86, and ’86-8 ; app. Und. Sec. for 
the Colonies ’88. 

a. G. Dickson, Belchester, Berwickshire : E. Rugby ; Major 13th Huss. ’60, Crimea & India, 168 
Chm. Crystal Palace Co., Dir. L.C. & 6. R. 

3 a. late J. B. Dillon, M.P. Tipperary ; E. Cath. Univ. Dub. ; L.R.C.S.I. (See special 168 
biographical notice.) 

a. late L. W. Dillwyn, M.P. Glam.; Hon. Col. 3rd Glamor. R.V., Dir. G.W.R., Glamor. 170 
Banking Co. 
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No. 

Name. 

Party. 

Past and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

I 

171 

*Dimsdale, Hon. Baron . . 

C. 

Hertford ’68-74, Hitchin D. ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton and 
Constitut’n’l 

1828 

172 

♦Dixon, G 

U.L. 

Birmingham ’67-76, Edgbaston D. 
’85-86, ’86 (unop ). 

Evesham ’80-85 (on petition), Middx., 
Uxbridge D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 
Stockton ’68-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

1820 

173 

♦Dixon-Hartland, F. D. . . 

C. 

Carlton, 

Garrick. 

1832 

174 

•Dodds, J 

G L. 

Reform . . 

1819 

175 

♦Donkin, R. S 

C. 

Tynemouth ’85-86, ’86 ..... . 

I un. Carlton, 
Constituti’nl. 

1836 

176 

Dorington, Sir J. E. . . . 

c. 

Gloucester, Tewkesbury D., ’86 (un- 

Carlton and 

1832 

m 

Duff, R. W 

G.L. 

opposed) 

Bannshire ’6i-86, ’86 

Athenaeum. 
Brooks’s, 
Devonshire, 
Nat. Lib. 

183s 

176 

Dug-dale, J. S 

C. 

Warwickshire N.E., Nuneaton D., 
’86. 

Carlton, 
Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

1835 

179 

Duncan , D 

GL. 

Barrow ’85 (unseated on petition), 
Liverpool, Exchange D , 86 
Finsbury, Holborn D., ’85-86, ’86 . . 

1831 

180 

* Duncan % Col. F , d Nov. 
’88. 

C. 

Carlton and 
United 
Service. 

1836 

181 

♦Duncombe, A 

c. 

Yorks. E.R., HowdenshireD , ’85-86,' 
’86 (unop ) 

Carlton . . 

1840 

182 

♦Dyke, Rt Hon. Sn W. H 

c. 

West Kent ’65-68, Mid D. ’69-85, 
Hartford D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Carlton and 
S.Stephen’s. 

1837 

183 

* Eaton , ]/ W (we Lord 
Chcylesmou, Peciage) 

c. 

Coventry ’65-80, ’81-86, ’86 ... . 

Carlton . . 

1816 

184 

•Ebrnigton, Viscount . . . 

U L 

Tiverton ’8i-’8s, Tavistock D. ’85-86, 
’86 

Brooks’s & 
Travelleis’. 

1854 

185 

•Edwards-Moss, T C. . . 

C. 

Lancs. S W., Widnes D., ’85-86, ’86 . 

Carlton . . 

1855 

186 

•Egci ton, Hon A J. F . . 
•Egerton, Hon. A. dc T. . 

c. 

Lancs , Ecclcs I) , ’85-86, ’86 . . . 


1854 

187 

c. 

Mid Chcshite ’83-85, Knutsford D. 
’85-86, '86 (unop ). 

Carlton. 

1845 

188 

♦Elcho, Hon. Loid H. R. 
W C. 

c 

Haddingtonsh. ’83-85, Ipswich Apr. 86 
(Mi . Codings unseated on petit ),’86. 


1857 

189 

•Elliot, Hon A R. D . . 

UL 

Roxbuighshu e ’80-86, ’86 . . . . 

Brooks’s . . 

1846 

190 

Elliot, Sn G ... 

C 

N Durham ’68 to Feb. ’80, Aug. ’81-85, 
Monmouth D ’86 

Junior 

Carlton. 

1815 

191 

Elliot, GW. ... 

C. 

Noi thallcrton ’74-85, Yorks N.R., 
Richmond D , ’86. 


1844 

192 

•Elliot, Hon II. F. H . . 

UL. 

Ayrshuc N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop ) . . 

Brooks’s, 

Travellers’. 

1848 

193 

•Ellis, J. E 

G L 

Notts, Rushchffe D , ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Reform ; 40, 
Pont St ,S.W. 

1841 

194 

•Ellis, S11 J. W 

C. 

Mid Surrey ’84-85, Kingston D. ’85- 
86, 86. 

Carlton, Con- 
stitutional. 

1829 

195 

•Ellis, J 

G L. 

Leiccstersh. W , Bosworth D., ’85- 
86, ’86 

National 

Liberal. 

1829 

196 

Ellis, T.E 

G.L. 

Merioncthshne ’86 

National 

Liberal. 

1859 

197 

Elton, C. I 

C. 

Somerset W., Wellington D , ’86 . 

Carlton . . 

1839 

198 

•Esmonde, Sn T. II. G. . . 

P. 

Dublin Co. S.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... . 

Nat. Liberal. 

1862 

199 

•Esslemont, I* 

G.L 

Abei deensh. E.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

National 

Liberal. 

1834 

200 

• Evelyn, IV. J. ; ; cs. Feb. ’88 

C. 

West Surrey ’49-57, Deptfoi d '85-86, ’86 

Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

1822 

201 

•Ewart, Sir William, Bart. 

C. 

Belfast 78-85, N.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

Carlton. 

1817 

202 

Eyre, Col. H 

c. 

Lmcolnsh., W. Lindsey or Gams- 
boro’ D., ’86. 

Carlton . . : 

1834 

203 

•Farquharson, H. R. . . . 

c. 

Dorset W.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Aberdeenshire W.D. ’80-86, ’86 . . 

S.Stephen’s. : 

1857 

204 

♦Farquharson, R 

G.L. 

Reform, 
Jun. United 
Service. 

1837 


148 
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Com] 


Biographical. 


No. 


5. late 5th Baron Dimsdale (in Bmp. of Russia) ; E. Eton & Corp Ch C. Oxon ; D.L. Herts, 
J.P. Midx., Herts, Westminster, Pres. Herts Chamb. Agric., Dep. Chm. Quar. Sess. Herts. 
s. A. Dixon, Whitehaven ; E. Leeds Gram. Sch. ; Mayor Birmingham ’66, Pres. Nat. 
Educ. League. 

e. s. late N. Hartland, Oaklands, Glouc. ; E. Cheltenham ; J P cos.Glouc , Middx , etc.,Lt. 

City of Lond., Treas. Nat. Conser. U., a founder Prim. League, Almoner Ch Hos , F.S A. 
s. M. Dodds, Whorley Hill, co. Durham ; Solr ’50, D L. Durnam, Mayor Stockton ’57-58. 
s. J. Donkin, shipowner ; Memb. Chamb Ship , signat. to agrmt Chamb. and M. de 
Lesseps re Suez Canal, J.P Northumb., Hon Col. Tynemouth Art. Vol. 
e. s. late J. E. Dorington; E. Eton & Tnn. C. Camb. , J.P., Chm. Quarter Sessions Glouc. 
'78, Bart. Feb. ’86 

m. Louisa, d. late Sir Walter Scott, Bart ’71, changed name Abercromby to Duff on succn. 
uncle’s estates ’61 , E. Blackheath Sch. ; R.N. ’48, retd. com. ’70, D.L. Banff., Kincard., and 
Aberd., Jun. Ld. Treas. June ’82, Civil Ld. Adm. ’85-86. 

2 s. late W. S. Dugdale, M.P., Mcrivale & Blyth Halls • E Eton & Merton C. Oxon , M.A. 
’86; In. Temp. ’02, Q.C. ’82, Rec. Grantham ’74-77, Birmingham ’77, Chm. Quarter Sess. 
Warwicks., Chan. Dioc. Wore 

s. T. Duncan, The Brae, Perthshire , E. High Sch Dundee , J.P. Cheshire, V.-Pres. L’pool 
Inn. Ref. Club , ob Dec. 30th, ’86 

E. Woolwich and Aberd. Univ., M.A., LL D. ; Army Col. ’85, Com. Egyp. Artil. ’83-85, 
C.B. for services, Egyp. war medal and 3rd class Osmanheh , author mili tary and colonial 
works, D.C.L. Durnam ; ob. Nov. 16th, ’88 

2 s. Adm. Hon. A. Duncombe, M.P E R. Yorks V-’62 ; E. Univ. C Oxon. ; Line. Inn ’67. 
J.P. N. and E.R. Yorks. 

c. sur. s. late S11 P. Hart Dyke ; E Harrow and Ch. Ch. Oxon. ; D.L , J.P. Kent, Patronage 
(First Whip) Sec. Treas. ’74-’So, P C. ’80, Chief Sec Ireland July *85 to Jan ’86, app. 
Vice-Pres. Counil Jan ’87. 

Mar. d. & h . T. L. Harman, New Orleans ; E. Enfield, Col. Rolltn, Pans , Silk rner , direc. 

Marine Ins and Impcr. Fire Assn., D.L. Suffolk, Tower Hamlets, etc. 
e. s 7th E Forteseue , E Hariow and Tnn. C. Camb , B A (hon.) ’75 ; m. Hon. E. Ormsby- 
Gore, d. Ld Hailech, ’86, D.L, J.P Devon, Capt N. Devon Hus. Yeo. Cav., foimy. 
priv. sec. Eail Spencer, Ld Pres. Council. 

2 s. Sir T. Edwai ds-Moss, Bart., Otterpool, L’pool ; E Eton & Biasenosc C. Oxon, M.A ; 
Lt. Lane. Hus. Yeo , priv. sec. Sir R. Cross, Home Sec. ’85, Ex-Pres. O.U.B.C. 

2 s. 2nd E. of Ellesmere, b pres. E. , Lt Gien. Gds . 

s. late Ld. Egerton (1st B.)ofTatton; E. Eton , Lt. E. of Chester’s Yeo , J.P. Cheshire . . 


171 

172 
178 


174 

175 


176 


177 


178 


179 

180 


181 

182 

183 

184 


185 


186 

187 


e. s. 9U1 E. of Wernyss, Elcho, E. Hariow and Ball C Oxon, 1 1 5th Vol. Ball R. Scots 


188 


2 s 3rd E. of Mmto , E. Edin and Tnn. C Camb , B.A. ’68, M A , In Temple ’70, N01 th.Circ. 189 
Pres. Assn. Mining Engineers, D.L , J.P. Monmouth 190 


s. Sir G Elliot, M.P. Monmouth Dist. ; E. Edm. and Tnn. Coll., Camb ; Colliery owner, 
D.L. Monmouth co., J.P. N.R. Yorks. 

3 s 3rdE. of Mmto ; E. Eton C. and Camb ; formeily a tleik II. of Com., see late Sir W. 
P. Adam, First Commr. Works ’80 

s. late E. S. Ellis, Leicester, Chm. Mid. Ry. Co. ; E Friends’ Sch , Kendal ; Coal owner 
Notts., J.P. Nottingham Boro' and Co. and N R. Yorks. 

5 a. Joseph Ellis, Richmond, S W. , Aldm. ’72, Shff. ’74, Ld Mayor ’81-82, Bt. ’82, Lt. City, 
Cnev. 2nd cl. Gold Lion Nassau, J.P. Londonderry. 

5. J. Ellis, The Gynsills, Leic. ; E. Friends’ Sch ; Pres. S Leic. Lib. Ass., Chm. Indus. 
Sch. Desiord & Leic. Sch. Bd. 

s. T. Ellis, tenant farmer, Cynlas, E. New C Oxon, B A (hon ) ; priv. sec Mr Brunner, 
M.P. Cheshire, Northwich D. 

E. Cheltenham and Balliol C. Oxon, B A. (hon ) , Fcl Queen’s Coll Oxon, Vincrian Law 
Sch., Q.C. ’85, J.P. Somerset ; author legal and historical works 
e. s . Col. Sir J. Esmonde, Bart , g if s. Rt Hon. Hem y Grattan ; Lt. 6th Brig. S. Irish 
Div. R.A. ’80, High Sheriff Waterford Co , superseded Feb. ’87 
3 s. P. Esslemont, farmer ; E. Public School, Belhelvie ; Esslemont and Macintosh, Aber- 
deen, Ld. Provost ’80-83, J*P*» ex-Pres. Cham. Commerce, Aberdeen 
e. s. late G. Evelyn, Wotton ; E. Rugby and Ball. C. Oxon, B A. '48 ; High Shff. ’6o, D L., 
JbP. Surrey, F.R.G.S., a descendant of the diarist; disapproved the Irish policy of the 
Govt, and resigned Feb. ’88. 

5. late Alderman W. Ewart, Glenbank, co. Antrim; E. Belfast Acad.; J.P., Pres. Irish 
Linen Trade and Flax Supply Assn., mem. Belf. L. Bd., Mayor ’59-60 ; creat. a Bart. ’87. 
s.Kcv. C.W. Eyre, Rampton Man., Notts. : E. Harrow, Oxon , A.D.C. to Lt.-Gen. Sir W. 
Eyre, K.C.B., m Crimea '55-6, Ind. Mut. *57-8, medal and clasps for disting, service in 
Crimea and India, D.L., J.P. Notts^ High Shff. ’ 73 , Col. 4 th Notts. R.V., C.B. ’ 87 . * 

s. late H. Farquharson, Blandford ; E. Eton and Jesus C Camb 

s. late F. Farquharson, Finzean. Aberdeenshire ; E. Acad, and Univ. Edm. (M.D. ’58), Paris, 
Vienna; LL.D. Aberd. ; R.A. 59, As. Surg. Coidst. Gds., Phys. Belerave Hosp., As. Phy. 
and Lect. mat. mod. S. Mary’s, P.R.C.P. Lond. ’72, D.L,, J.P, Aberaeensh., meq. author. 


191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 


201 

202 


203 

204 
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No. 

Name. 

1 

80 S 

*FeUowes, Cafit. W. H. ( see 
Ld. de Ramsey, Peerage). 

C. 

806 

fFenwick, C 

G.L. 

807 

•Fergusson, Rt. Hon. Sir J. 

C. 

808 

•Field, Admiral E 

C. 

809 

•Fielden, Gen. R. J. . . . 

C. 

810 

Fielden, T 

C. 

811 

•Finch, 6. H 

C. 

818 

* Finch-Hat ton, Hon.M.E G. 

( 1 sec E. of Winchilsca and 
Nottingham, Peerage). 
•Finlay, R. B 

C 

818 

U L. 

814 

•Finucane, J 

P. 

815 

•Fisher, W. H 

C. 

816 

•Fitzgeiald, R U. P. . . . 

c. 

817 

•Fitzwilliam, Hon. W. J. W. 

ILL. 

818 

•Fitzwygram, Lieut.-Gen. 
SirEW.J. 

C 

819 

•Fletcher, Sir II., Bart. . . 

C. 

880 

♦Flower, C 

G.L. 

881 

*$Flynn, J. C 

P. 

888 

•Foley, P. J 

P. 

883 

•Foljambe, C. G. S. ... 

G.L. 

884 

•Folkestone, Rt. Hon.Visct. 

C. 

885 

•Forster, Sir C., Bart. . . 

G.L. 

886 

•Forwood, A. B 

C. 

887 

•Fowler, Rv. Hon. H. H. . 

G.L. 

888 

•Fowler, Sir R. N., Bait. . 

C. 

889 

•Fox, J. F 

P. 

880 

♦Eraser, Gen. C. C. ... 

C. 

881 

*Fry, L 

U.L. 

888 

♦Fry, T 

G.L. 

888 

•Fuller-Maitland, W. . . . 

G.L. 

884 

•Fuller, G. P 

G.L. 

885 

Fulton, Forest 

C. 

886 

Gane, Lawrence .... 

G.L. 

887 

•Gardner, H 

G.L. 

838 

Gathorne-Hardy, Hon.A.E. 

C. 

889 

•Gathorne-Hardy, Hon.J. S. 

C. 

840 

Gedge, Sydney , , . . 

C. 


Past and Present Constituencies. 


Huntingdonshire ’8o-*85, Ramsey D. 
*85-86, *86. 

Northumberland, Wansbeck D., *85- 

86 , * 86 . 

Ayrshire *54-57* *59-68, Manchester 
N.E. *85-86, ’86. 

Sussex S., Eastbourne D., ’85-86, *86 

Lancs. N. ’80-85, Chorley D. *85-86, 
*86 (unop.). 

Lancs. S.E., Middleton D., *86 . . 

Rutlandshire ’67-86, *86 (unop.) . . 

S. Lincolnshire *84-85, Spalding D. 
’85-86, ’86. 

Inverness Burghs ’85-86, ’86 . . . 
Limerick E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 
Fulham ’85-86, ’86 

Cambridge ’85-86, ’86 

Peterborough ’78-86, ’86 

S. Hants ’84-85, Fareham D. ’85-86, ’86 
(unop.). 

Horsham ’80-85, Sussex Mid, Lewes 
D., *85-86, ’86 (unop ). 

Brecknock ’80-85,8. Beds, Luton D., 
’85-86, ’86 

Cork Co. N D. ’85-86 — (Poll * Flynn 
4982, Walsh (U ) ioj)— ’86 (unop.) 
Galway, Connemara D., ’85-86, ’86 
(unop.) 

N. Notts ’80-85, Mansfield D. ’85-86, ’86 


Club or 
Residence. 


Carlton . . 1848 
1850 


Carlton, 1830 
United Serv. 
Carlton . . 1824 

Carlton . . 1854 
Carlton . . 1835 

Carlton, 1851 
White’s. 

Reform . 1842 

1842 

Carlton . . 1853 


S. Wilts ’74-85, Enfield D. ’85-86, ’86 

Walsall ’52-86, ’86 (unop ) . . . . 

Lancs., S.W.,Ormsknk 1 )., ’85-86, ’86 
(unop ). 

Wolverhampton ’80-85, E.D. ’85-86, 
’86 

Penryn ’68-74, City of London ’80-86, 
’86 (unop ). 

King’s Co., Tullamore D., ’85-86, ’86 
(unop.). 

Lambeth N.D. ’85-86, '86 


Carlton . . 1839 
Brooks’s . 1852 
Carlton . . 1822 

Carlton and 1835 
Turf. 

Reform and 1843 
Nat. Lib. 
.... 1852 

Nat. Lib. and 1836 
International 
Brooks’s . . 1846 


Carlton and x84i 
S. Stephen’s. 
Devonshire, 1815 
Oxf.&Camb. 

S. Stephen’s, 1836 
Constitut’n’l. 
Reform and 1830 
Nat. Lib. 


Carlton, 1828 
City Carlton, 
National. 


Bristol ’78-80, N.D. ’85-86, ’86 . 
Darlington ’80-86, ’86 ... . 


Brecon ’75-85, Brecknocksh.’8s-86, ’86 
(unop.) 

Wilts W., Westbury D., ’85-86, *86 . 


West Ham N.D. ’86 
Leeds E.D. ’86 . . 


Saffron Walden D. ’85-86, Essex N. *86 
Canterbury ’78-80, Sussex N., E. 
Gnnstead D., ’86. 

Rye ’68-80, Mid Kent ’84-85, Medway 
1). ’85-86, *86 (unop.). 

Stockport *86 


Travellers’, 1829 
Bachelors’, 
Marlborough. 

Reform, 1832 
Nat. Liberal. 
Reform, 1836 
Nat. Lib. 
Brooks’s, 1844 
Oxf. & Camb. 

Nat. Lib., 1833 
Unit. Univ. 
Carlton . . 1846 

Nat. Lib., - 
Devonshire. 

Brooks’s. 1847 
Carlton . . 1845 

Carlton, 1839 
Arthur’s. 
Carlton, 1829 
Unit. Serv. 
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No. 


HI 

MS 


m 

M4 


m 

M7 

948 

848 

& 

850 

851 

858 

858 

854 

855 

856 

857 

858 

859 
880 
881 
888 
888 

864 

865 
868 

887 

888 
889 

870 

871 
878 
878 

874 

875 

876 


Name. 


•Gent-Davis, R. 
*Gibson t J. G. 


•Giles, A 

•Gilhooly, J 

*Gtll, H.J. ; res. April ’I 

•Gill, T. H. 


Ulll, 

Gilliat, J. S. 
•Gladstone, H.J. 


•Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E. 

Godson, F. A 

•Goldsmid, Sir J., Bart. . . 

•Goldsworthy, Major-Gen. 
W.T. 

•Gorst, Sir John E. . . . 


•Gourley, E. T. . . . 
Graham, Cumnghame 


Gray, C. W 

*Gray, E. Dwyer; d. Mar' 88 

•Green, Sir E., Bart. . . 

•Greene, E 

•Greenall, Sn G. . . . 

•Grey, Sir E., Bart. . . 

•Grimston, Viscount Jas 
Walter. 

Grotnan, F. B 


•Grove, Sir T. F. . . . 

Gully, W. C 

•Gunter, Col. R. . . 

•Gurdon, Robert T. . 

•Haldane, R. B. . . . 

•Hall, Alexander William . 

♦Hall, Charles . . . 

•Halsey, T. F 

Hambro, Col. C. J. T. . . 

•Hamilton, Col. C. E. . . 

• Hamilton , Lord Claud 
John ; res. Aug. *88. 
•Hamilton, Lord E. . . . 


Party. 

Past and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. ( 

C. 

Lambeth, Kennington 1 )., ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 1 

C. 

Liverpool, Walton D., ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Carlton and 1 
Umv. Dub. 

C. 

Southampton ’78-80, '83-86, ’86 . . . 
Cork W.D. ’85-’86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 

Carlton . . x 

P. 


P. 

Co. Westmeath ’80-83, Limerick City 
’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Leinster, x 


Dublin. 

P. 

Louth S.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 



C. 

Clapham ’86 1 

Oxf. & Camb., 1 
Carlton. 

G.L. 

Leeds ’80-85, W.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

National 1 
Liberal. 


Newark ’32-46, Oxf. U. ’47-65, S. Lane. 
’65-68, Greenwich ’68-80, Midlothian 
’80-86, ’86(&LcithDt sits forMidl’n) 
Kidderminster ’86 

Nat. Liberal 

G.L. 

and United 1 


Umv. 

C. 

New Umv. . 3 

U.L. 

Honiton ’66-68, Rochester ’70-80, St. 

Brooks’s, j 


Pancras S. ’85-86, ’86. 

Athenaeum. 

C. 

Hammersmith ’85-86, ’86 

United Ser. : 
& Carlton. 

C. 

Cambridge ’66-68, Chatham ’75-86, ’86 

Carlton. 3 

3 .L. 

Sunderland ’68-85, ’86 ..... . 

Devonshire, 
Nat. Lib. 

G.L 

Lanarkshire N.W\D ’86 


C. 

Essex, E. or Maldon D , ’86 ... 

Halstead, 

Essex. 

P. 

Tipperary ’77-80, Carlow Co. ’80-85, 
’86; Dub . St. Steph. Green D., ’86. 
Wakefield 74 (unseated on petition, 
elected bye-election ’85), ’86. 

Bury St Edmunds ’65-85, Suffolk, 
N.W or Stowmarket D , ’86. 

Nat. Lib. . : 

C. 

Carlton . . 

C. 

Cai lton . . 

C. 

Warrington ’47-68, ’74-80, ’85-86, ’86 . 

Carlton, 

S. Stephen’s. 

G.L. 

Northumberland, Berwick D., ’85-86, 
’86. 

Wellington. 

C. 

Hertfordshire, St. Albans D., ’85-86, 

Carlton, 


’86. 

Bachelors’. 

C. 

Hull E.D. ’86 

Carlton, 

S.Stephen’s. 

Army&Navy, 

L. 

South Wilts ’65-74, Wilton D. ’85-86, 


’86. 

Nat. Liberal. 

G.L. 

Carlisle ’86 

Oxf.&Camb., 

Devonshire. 

C. 

Knaresboro’ ’84-85, Baikston Ash D. 

Army&Navy, 


’85-86, ’86. 

Carlton. 

U.L. 

South Norfolk ’80-85, Mid Norfolk 

Brooks’s, 

G.L. 

’85-86, ’86. 

Haddingtonshire ’85-86, ’86. 

University. 

Brooks's, 
New Cl.Edm. 

C. 

Oxford ’74-80, ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

C. 

Cambs., Chesterton D., ’85-86, 86 . 

W T hite’s, 

Garrick. 

C. 

Herts, ’74-85, ’86 ; Watford D., ’86 . 

Carlton, 

University. 

C. 

Weymouth ’68-74 » Dorset S. ’86 . . 

Carlton, 

White’s. 

C. 

Southwark, Rotherhithe D., ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton ; 

Conservative. 

C. 

Derry City 65-68. Lynn Regis ’69-80, 
L’pool ’80, W. Derby D. ’85-86, ’86. 
North Tyrone ’85-86, *86 

White’s, 


Carlton, etc. 

C. 

Naval & Mil., 


15^ 

1 Carlton. 


1829 

1854 

1809 

183s 


1831 

1815 

1806 

1862 

1852 

1838 

1823 

1835 

1831 

1829 

1856 

1838 

1843 

1839 
1835 

1845 

1848 

1838 
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No. 


s. R. Davis, Hampstead ; Governor and auditor S. Bartholomew’s Hospital Ml 

s. late W. Gibson, Fockforest, co. Tipperary ; E. Trm. C. Dub. (gold medal) ; Serj.-at- MS 
Law ’85, Sol.-Gen. Irel. Nov. '85, ’86, re-app ' 86 , Att -Gen. Irel. J uly ’87, Chan. Dioc. Killaloe, 
app. a Judge Queen’s Bench Div. Ireland, Jan. ’88. 

s. F. Giles, C.E., Loud., civil engineer ; Chm. Union Steamship Co 248 

s. J. Gilhooly. late coastguard service ; draper, Bantry, co. Cork ; imp. under Crimes Act '88 244 

9. s . late M. H. Gill, Dublin ; E. Trm. C. Dublin, B.A. ’57, M.A. ’72; M. H. Gill & Son, MS 
publishers, Dublin ; memb. Dublin Municipal Council ; author. 

E. Trm. C. Dub. ; journalist, Freeman's Journal , ed. Nationalist and United Ireland . . M6 
s. late J. K. Gilliat, Fernhill, Windsor; E. Harrow and Univ. C. Oxon; Direc. Bank of M 7 
England ’62, Gov. ’83, J.P. Herts, H.M. Lt. City London. 

45. Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. ; E. Eton & Univ. C. Oxon, B.A. ’76 (1st cl. Mod. Hist.), M8 
M.A. ’70; pnv. sec. his father ’80 (sal ), Ld. Treas Aug. ’81 (no sal.), Dep. Commr. Bd. 

Works 05, Fman. Sec. War Feb. to July ’86, Lect. Mod. Hist. Keble C. Oxon. 

M 9 

.E.Eton andCh. Ch. Oxon (double 1st cl. ’31), M.A. ’34, Hon. D.C.L. ’48. See biographical & 
notice. 250 

s. S. H. Godson, barr., Tenbury, Worcestershire ; E. King’s C. Lond., and Queen’s C. 251 
Oxon, M.A. ; In. Temp. ’59, Oxford Circuit. 

e. s. late F. D. Goldsmid, M.P. ; E Univ. C. Lond ; Line. Inn ’64, Fellow and Treas. Univ. 252 

C. Lond., D.L. Sussex, Kent, J.P. Kent, Hon Col. 1st Sussex Art. Vol. ’81. 

e. s. late T. Goldsworthy, R.N., Calcutta ; served under Havelock during Mutiny, Cornet 258 
8th Hussars, retired half-pay ’85, Maj -Gen. 

s. late E. C. Lowndes (formeily Gorst), Preston, Lancs.; E. S. John’s C. Camb. ; 3rd 254 
Wrangler B.A. '57, M.A. ’60, Fellow S. John's, Q.C. ’75, Sol -Gen. ’85-86, Under Sec. India 
’86, Civ. Com. Waikato, New Zealand, '61 -’63 ; a temporary Chm. of Committees ’ 88 . 
s. John Young Gourley, shipowner , Aid. and J.P. Sunderland, Mayor 3rd time ’68, Col. 3rd 255 
Durham Vol., D.P. 

e. s. late W. Cuninghame B Graham, Gartmore and Finlaystone ; E. Harrow; D.L. Dum- 256 
bartonshire, J P. m three counties, claimant to dormant earldoms of Menteithand Airth.; 
sentenced, jan. ’88, to six weeks imprisonment without hard labour for taking part in an 
unlawful assembly in connection with the Trafalgar Squai e disturbances, 
s. late C. Gray, barrister; E. Pembroke C. Camb.; tenant-farmer, Capt. 2nd Vol. Batt. 257 
Essex Regt. 

s. late Sir John Gray, M P. for Kilkenny ’65-75 ; Manag. Direc. Freeman s Jour. Lim., Dub., 258 
and propr. Morning News, Belfast, Lord Mayor Dublin ’80, High Sheriff ’82. 
s. E. Green, Wakefield ; E. West Riding Prop. Sch. ; Direc. Lancs, and Yorks. Rly., J.P. 259 
W. Riding & Norfolk, creat. Bart. ’86 

s. late B. Greene, a West Indian proprietoi ; E. Grammar Sch. Bury St. Edmunds ; brewer ; 260 

D. L. and J.P. Suffolk. 

s. late E. Greenall, Wilderspool, Cheshire , country gent., D L. and J.P. Lancs., J.P. Chesh., 261 
High Sheriff Lancs. ’73. 

s. Lt.-Col. Grey, late Equerry Prince of Wales ; E. Balliol C. Oxon ; private sec. to Sir Evelyn 262 
Baring, and assist, (unpaid) sec to Mi . Childers when Chanc. 01 Exch. ’84-85. 
e. s. E. of Verulam ; E Harrow ; Lt. Life Gds. ’71, ret. ’78, Capt. Herts Yeo. ’79, J.P. Herts. 263 

s. late Fredk. L. C. Grotrian, London and Brighton ; shipowner and merchant at Hull, 264 
J.P., Dep. Chm Humber Conservancy, was Pres. Hull Cnam. of Com. 
e. s . late J. Grove, Ferae, Wilts ; Army ’42, ret. as capt. ’49, D.L. and J.P. Wilts, H. Shff. 265 
’61, T.P. Dorset, Lt.-Col. Roy. Wilts Yeo. 

s. J. Manby Gully, M.D. ; E. Trin C. Camb. ; Q C. ’77, Bencher ’79, Recorder Wigan ’86, 266 

was Pres. Camb. Union. 

e. s. late R. Gunter, Earl’s Court ; E. Rugby ; served through Crimean War with 4th Drag. 267 
Gds., J.P. W. Riding, Col. com. 3rd Batt. Yorks Regt. 
e. s. B, Gurdon, Letton, Norfolk; E. Eton and Trm. C. Camb.. M.A. ’52 ; called Lincoln’s 268 
Inn ’56, D.L., J.P., Chm. Quar. Sess Norfolk, Col. 4 th Vol. Batt. Norfolk Regt. 
e. s. late Robert Haldane ; E. Edin. Univ., M.A., ist cl. hons. m Philos., Gdttineren ; called 269 
to the bar ’79; joint editor and author of “Essays on Philosophical Criticism. 

9. s, late H. Hall, Barton Abbey, Oxon; E. Eton, Exeter C. Oxon; brewer; D.L., J.P. 270 
Oxfordsh., High Shff. ’67. 

2 s. late Vice-Chancellor Sir C. Hall ; E. Harrow and Trm. C. Camb. ; Q.C. '81, Bencher 271 
*84, app. Att.-Gen. to Prince of Wales and Duchy of Cornwall ’77. 
s. late T. P. Halsev, M.P. Herts ’46-’s4; E. Eton and Christ Ch. (B.A. ’61, M.A. ’64) ; J.P. 272 
Herts, Major and Hon. Lt.-Col. Herts Yeo. Cav. 

9. s. Baron Chas. Joachim Hambro; E. Trm. C. Camb.; Inner Temp. ’60, Baron of Den- 278 
mark, Lt.-Col. Queen’s Own Dorset Yeo. Cav., D.L., J.P. Dorset, High Shff. '82. 
s. late J. Hamilton, Liverpool, E. Liverpool and Brussels; J.P. Lancs., Lt.-Col. 80th 274 
L.R.V., thrice memb. Liverpool City Council. 

2 a. xst Duke Abercorn ; E. Harrow ; Col. 5th Batt. Inniskill. Fusil., A.D.C. to Ld. Lieut. 275 
Ireland ’66-68, Lord of Treas. Nov. and Dec. ’68, Dep.-Chairman G.E.R. 
y, s. late Duke of Abercorn ; E, Harrow and Roy. Mil. C. Sandhurst ; Army : zzth Hussars 276 
’78, Capt. ’84, retired ’85. 


153 
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No. 

Name. 

Party. 

Past and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

1 

trt 

•Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord 
George F. 

C. 

Middlesex ’68-85, Ealing D. *85-86, ’86 

Carlton, 

Athenaeum. 

184s 

m 

•Hamley, Gen. Sir E. B., 

C. 

Birkenhead ’85-86, ’86 

Athenaeum, 

1824 


K.C.B. 


„ _ 

Carlton. 

m 

•Hanbury, R. W 

C. 

Tamworth ’72-78, N. Staffordshire 
’78-80, Preston ’85-86, ’86. 
Montgomery D. ’77-85, ’86 ... . 

Carlton . . 

184s 

m 

Hanbury - Tracy, Hon. 
F. S. A. 

G.L. 

St. James’s . 

1848 

*81 

•Hankey, F. A 

C. 

Surrey, N.W. or Chertsey D., ’85-86, ’86 
Oxford City ’68-80, Derby ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton. 

1833 

888 

•Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir 
W. G. G. V. V. 

G.L. 

Devonshire, 
Oxf. & Camb. 

1827 

883 

•Hardcastle, E 

c. 

S.E. Lancashire ’74-80, Salford N.D. 

Carlton, 

1826 



’85-86. '86. 

Oxf. & Camb. 


884 

•Hardcastle, F 

c. 

Lancashire, W. Houghton D., ’85-86, 

Carlton, 

1844 




’86. 

Jun. Carlton. 

888 

•Harrington, E 

p. 

Kerry W.D. ’85-86, ’86 

1852 

886 

•Harrington, T 

p. 

Westmeath ’83-85, Dublin, Harbour 

43, O’Connell 

1850 



D., ’85-86, ’86 

St. Up., Dub. 


887 

•Harris, M 

p. 

Galway East ’85-86, ’86 

1826 

888 

•Hartmgton, Rt. Hon. Mar- 

U.L. 

N. Lancs. ’57-68, Radnor D. ’69-80, N.E. 

Reform, 

1833 


quis of. 


Lancs. ’80-85, Rossendale D.’8s-86,’86. 
Worcestershire E. ’80-85, ’85-86, 

Devonshire. 

889 

•Hastings, G. W. . 

U.L. 

Oxf. & Camb. 

1825 



Bromsgrove D., ’86. 


890 

•Havelock-Allan, Sir H. M., 

U.L. 

Sunderland ’74-81, S.E. Durham 


1830 

891 

V.C., K.C.B. 


’85-’86, ’86. 


•Hayden, L. P 

•Healy, Maurice .... 

P. 

Leitrim S. D. ’85-86, ’86 

Cork City ’85-86, ’86 


1856 

898 

P. 

Nat. Liberal. 

1859 

898 

Heath, A. R 

C. 

Lincolnshire, Louth D , ’86 . . . . 

Oxf. & Camb., 

1854 




Carlton. 

894 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. E. 

C. 

Staffordshire N.W. ’86 

Carlton. 

1843 

896 

•Heaton, J. Henniker . . 

C. 

Canterbury ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton. 

S.Stephen’s, 

1848 

896 

•Heneage, Rt. Hon. E. . . 

U.L. 

Lincoln ’65-68, Great Grimsby ’80-85- 

Savage, 
Brooks's . . 

1840 




86, ’86. 



897 

•Herbert, Hon. S 

C. 

Wilton ’77-’85, Croydon ’86 (Jan. and 

Carlton, 

1853 




July). 

Constitut’n’l. 

898 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. . . 

c. 

Lancashire N.E., Accrington D., ’86 

White’s . . 

1851 

899 

*Hervey, Lord Francis . . 

c. 

Bury St. Edmunds ’74-80, ’85-86, ’86 . 

Carlton, 
United Univ. 

1846 

800 

•Hicks-Beach, Rt. Hon. Sir 

c. 

E. Glo’stershire ’64-85, W. Bristol 

Carlton, 

1837 

801 

M. E., Bart. 


’85-86, ’86 

Athenaeum. 

•Hill, A. Staveley .... 

c. 

Coventry ’68-74, West Staffs. ’74-85, 

United Univ., 

1825 



Kingswinford D, ’85-86, ’86. 

Carlton. 

808 

Hill, Col. E. S., C.B. . . 

c. 

Bristol S.D. ’86 

Carlton, 
Jun. Carlton. 

1834 

808 

•Hill, Rt. Hon. Lord A. W. 

c. 

Down Co. ’80-85, W.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Carlton, 
Jun. Carlton. 

1846 

80 ft 

•Hingley, B 

G.L. 

Worcestershire N. ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

Nat. Liberal. 

1830 

805 

•Hoare, S 

C. 

Norwich ’86 (Apr. and July) . . . 
Somersetshire E. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 

Athenaeum. 

1842 

806 

•Hobhouse, H 

U.L. 

New Univ., 
Nat. Lib. 
Reform. 

*854 

807 

•Holden, I 

G.L. 

Knaresborough ’65-68, N.W.R. ’82-85, 

2807 

806 

•Holland, Rt. Hon. Sir H. 

C. 

Keighley D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Midhurst ’74-85, Hampstead ’85-86, 

Carlton, 

2825 


7 *., Bart., G.C.M.G . 
Holloway, Geo 


’86. 

Athenaeum. 

809 

C. 

Gloucestershire, Mid or Stroud D., 

Carlton, 

2825 

889 

• Holmes , Right Hon. H. . 

C. 

’86. 

Nat. Union. 

Dublin Univ. ’85*86, ’86 

Carlton, 

Garrick. 

2840 




iS4 
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3 s. xst Duke of Abercorn ; JET. Harrow ; Under Sec. India ’74-78, Vice-Pres. Council ’78-80, 877 

1st Lord Admiralty '85-86, re-app. July '86. 

4 s. late Admiral W. Hamley ; E. R.M. Acad. Woolwich ; served in Crimea, Comdt. Staff. 878 
C. ’70-77, Brit. Com. Turkey '70, Armenia ’80, Greece ’81, to execute Berlin Treaty, Gen. 
com. ana Div. Egypt, campn. 82, and at Tel-el-Kebir, author military and other works. 

s. R. Hanburv, Bolehall Hall, Tamworth ; E. Rugby and Corp. Ch. C. Oxon ; Hon. Col. 879 
5th Lancs. Art. Vol., D.L., J.P. cos. Stafford, Derby, Warwick. 

4 s. 4th Baron Sudeley; E. Trm. C. Camb. ; Capt. Worcestersh. Yeo. Cav., J.P. Mont- 880 
gomervsh. 

e. s. lateT. A. Hankey ; E. Harrow, Oriel C. Oxon ; Chairman Consol. Bank, etc. . . . 881 

See biographical notice . . . . 888 

' s. late A. Hardcastle, Hatcham House, Surrey ; E. Trin. and Downing Colls., Camb. ; D.L. 888 
and J.P. Lancashire, Gov. Owens Coll. and. of Cheetham Hospital and Library. 

s. late James Hardcastle, Bolton; E. Repton School; President United Bleachers’ Assoc. 884 
Lancs, and Cheshire. 

s. D. Harrington, Castletown Bere, co. Cork ; Ed. Kerry Sentinel, b. to T. Harrington, 885 
Sec. Irish National League; imp. under Crimes Act ’87. 

s. D. Harrington, Castletown Bere, co. Cork; E. Trin. C. Dub.; Sec. Irish National 888 
League, called to Irish bar Jan. ’87 ; imp. under Crimes Act Jan. ’88. 

s. P. Hams, builder, etc., Athlone ; E. Ashton School , architect ; active member Irish 887 
National League, advanced democrat and social reformer. 

See biographical notice 888 


5. late Sir C. Hastings, M.D., Worcester ; E. Christ’s C. Camb. ; Mid. Temp. ’60, Oxford 889 
Circuit, D.L. Hereford, J.P. Wore, and Hereford, was Chm. Council Social Science Assn.; 
is Chairman of Worcestershire Quarter Sessions. 
e. s. Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B. ; Asst. Adj.-Gen. to father at Lucknow, in 890 
Persian Exped. ’57 ; assd. name Allan ’8o. 

E. Roscommon National School : Newspaper propr., Chairman Roscommon Council. . . 891 

s. Maurice Healy, and b. T. M. Healy; E. Christ. Bros’. Sch. Lismore ; Solicitor ’82, 898 

elected for Cork ’85 along with Mr. Parnell. 

e. s. Adml. Sir L. G. Heath, K.C.B. , of Anstie Grange, Holmwood, Surrey ; E. Marlboro’ 898 
and Trm. C. Camb. ; called In. Temp. ’79 ; J.P. Oxon and Lincolnshire, 
s. Rev. E. J. Edwards, vicar of Trentham ; E. Winchester C. ; formerly 68th Regt., Capt. 894 
Staffs. Yeo. ’75-81, J.P. Staffs. 

s. late Lt.-Col. Heaton, R.E. ; E. King’s C., Lond. ; Landowner Australia, repres. N. S. 895 
Wales at Amsterdam Exhib. ’83, Ind. and Col. Exhib. ’86. In ’84 deputed by people of 
Mauritius to negociate new constitution ; author Impl. Penny Postage Scheme. 
e. s. late G. H. Heneage, M.P., Hainton Hall, Lincoln ; E. Eton ; 1st L,ife Gds., retd. ’63, 896 

Chanc. of Duchy oFLanc. Jan. ’86, res. April, D.L. and J.P. Line., High Steward of 
Grimsby, Board of Trade Commr. of Humber Conservancy. 

2 s. late Rt. Hon. Sidney Herbert ; E. Eton and Oxford ; raised to rank of earl’s son by royal 897 
warrant. Junior Lord Treasury ’85-86, reappointed July ’86. 
s. G. W. Hodge, solicitor, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; E. Clifton C. & Wore. C. Oxon ; J.P. Oxon, 898 
Lt. Oxford Hussars. 

4s. 2nd Marquis of Bristol ; E. Eton (Newcastle Scholar) and Balliol C. Oxon (1st Class 899 
Classics) ; called Line. Inn ’72, Fellow Hertford C. Ox. ’74, memb. Lond. Sch. Bd. ’76-79. 
e. s. late Sir M. Hicks Hicks-Beach, M.P. (See biographical notice) 800 

s. Henry Hill, Dunstall, Wolverhampton; E. Exeter and S. John’s C. Oxon; Q.C. ’68, 801 

Exmr. Sch. Law and Mod. Hist. Oxon. ’58, High Stew. Univ. Oxon. '74, Judge-Advocate 
of Fleet and Council to Admiralty ’75. 

s. C. Hill, Bristol ; E. Bishop’s C. Bristol ; High Shff. Glamorg. ’85, J.P. Glam, and Cardiff, 808 
C.B. *82, Col. commanding Glamorgan A.V. '64, Knt. Swedish Order Wasa. 
y. s. 4th M. Downshire, h.p. Marq. Downshire ; 2nd Life Guards ’65, retired '68, Controller 808 
Household ’85-86, reappointedjuly, J.P. Sussex, Berks, Down, D.L. co. Down. 

s, late N. Hingley, Hatherton Lodge, Cradley ; colliery propr., ironmaster, J.P. Staffs. 804 
and Dudley, Chm. S. Staffs. Ironmasters’ Assn.; formerly a U.L., and voted against Mr. 
Gladstone's Home Rule Bill, but is in favour of a modified measure of the kind, and now 
usually votes with the Opposition on questions of Irish policy. 

t. s. late J. Gurney Hoare ; E. Harrow & Trin. C. Camb. ; J.P. Norfolk, Middx.. Lt. City Lond. 895 
s H. Hobhouse ; E. Eton and Ball. C. Oxon ; B.A. 1st class Classics ’75, M.A. ’78, called to 896 

bar *80, aiithor handbooks on elections and taxation. 

8 . 1 . Holden, Greenends. Trent Head, Alston, Camb. ; manufacturer Bradford, Rheims and 807 
Roubaix. D.L. and J.P. West Riding. 

(See Lord Knutsford, Peerage) 898 

s. late A. Holloway, Stratfield Turgiss, Hants ; E. Sherfield Gram. Sch. ; manufacturer at 809 
Stroud, author social works. 

s. late W. Holmes, Dungannon ; E. Trin. C. Dub. ; Q.C. '77, Law Advoc. Irish Govt. ’77* * 1 ® 

Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’78-80, Attor.-Gen. ’86 ; app. a judge Q.B. Ireland July ’87. 
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Party. 

Past and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

811 

•Hooper, J 

Hornby, W. H 

P. 

S.E. Cork ’85-86, ’86 

Blackburn ’86 

Manchester ’83-85, N.W.D. ’85-86, ’86 
Tottenham D. ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

818 

C. 

818 

*Houldsworth,Sir W.H.,Bt. 

C. 

Conservative 

814 

•Howard, J 

C. 

Carlton . . 

816 

* Howard, J. Morgan . . . 

C. 

Dulwich D. ’85-86, Camberwell ’86 . 

Carlton, 

Conservative. 

816 

•Howell, G 

G.L. 

Bethnal Green N.E.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . 


817 

Howorth, H. H 

C. 

Salford S.D. ’86 

Carlton . . 

818 

•Hoyle, Isaac 

G.L. 

Lancs S.E , Hey wood D., 85-86, ’86 . 

Reform, 
Nat. Lib. 

819 

Hozier, J. H. C 

C. 

Lanarkshire S. ’86 

Carlton . . 

880 

Hubbard, Egerton . . . 

C. 

Buckingham ’74-80, Bucks, N D., ’86. 

Carlton . . 

881 

* Hubbard, Right Hon. f. G. 

C. 

Buckingham ’59-68, City London ’74- 

City Carlton. 


(see Ld. Addington, Peers). 


85-86, ’86. 

Carlton. 

888 

•Hughes, E 

C. 

Woolwich ’85-86, ’86 

828 

•Hughes-Hallett, Col. F. C. 

C. 

Rochester ’85-86, ’86 

105, Cromwell 
Road, S.W. 

884 

Hulse, E. H 

C. 

Salisbury ’86 

Marlboro’, 




Carlton . 

886 

•Hunt, F. S 

c 

Marylebone W.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... 

Carlton . . 

886 

•^Hunter, W. A 

GL. 

Aberdeen N.D. ’85-86, ’86 .... 

Reform . . 

887 

•Hunter, Sir W. G , 

C. 

Hackney, Central D., ’85-86, ’86 . . 

East India 


K.C.M.G. 


and United 
Service. 


388 

•Illingworth, A. ... 

G.L. 

Knarcsboro’ ’68-74, Bradford ’80-85, 

Reform and 



W.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Nat. Lib. 

389 

•Isaacs, L. H 

C. 

Newington, Walworth D , ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton, 

Whitehall. 

830 

881 

Isaacson, F. Wootton . . 

C 

Tower Hamlets, Stepney D., ’86 . . 

Carlton and 
S Stephen’s. 

•Jackson, W. L 

C 

Leeds ’80-85, N.D ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

Derbyshire Mid D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

Carlton . . 

838 

•Jacoby, J. A 

G.L. 

Devonshire. 

888 

*jamei s, C H., res. March ’88 

G.L. 

Merthyr Tydvil ’80-85-86, ’86 . . 

Devonshire. 

884 

•James, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 

U.L. 

Taunton ’69-85, Bury ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Gateshead ’74-85-86, ’86 . ... 

Devonshire. 

886 

•James, Hon. W. H. . . . 

G.L. 

Reform . . 

886 

•Jardine, Sir R. . . . 

U.L. 

Ashburton ’65-68, Dumfries Dist. 

Reform . . 

837 



’68-74, Dumfriesshire ’80-85, 86 . 


•Jennings, L J 

C. 

Stockport ’85-86, '86 . . ... 

Athenaeum. 

838 

•Johnston, W 

C. 

Belfast ’68-78, South D. ’85-86, ’86 . 


839 

•Joicey, J 

G.L. 

Durham, Chestcr-le-Street D., ’85-86, 
’86. 

Clare W.D ’85-86, ’86 

Nat Liberal. 

840 

•Jordan, Jer 

P. 

Enniskillen, 

841 



Ireland. 

•Kay-Shuttleworth. Right 
Hon. Sir U. J., Bart. 

G.L. 

Hastings ’69-80, Lancs N.E , Clithe- 

Reform, 



roe D., ’85-86, ’86. 

Athenaeum. 

348 

* Kelly, B 

Kelly, J. Richards . . . 

P. 

Donegal S.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Camberwell N 13 . ’86 


848 

C. 

Carlton . . 

844 

•Kennaway, Sir John H.,Bt. 

C. 

East Devon ’70-85, HonitonD. ’85-86, 
’86. 1 
Yorkshire W.RidingSouth, Barnsley 

Carlton . . 

846 

•Kenny, C. S 

G.L. 

Reform . . 




D., ’85-86, ’86 


846 

•Kenny, J. E 

P. 

Cork Co., S.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 

Nat. Liberal. 

847 

•Kenny, M. J 

•Kenrick, Wm 

P. 

Ennis ’82-85, Mid Tyrone ’85-86, ’86 
Birmingham N.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... 


848 

849 

U.L. 

National 

Liberal. 


•Kenyon, Hon. G. T. , . 

C. 

Denbigh Dist. ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

860 

Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. S. 

c. 

Shropshire, Newport or N.D. ’86 . 

1 

Carlton . . 


156 


1846 

184X 

x §34 

1834 

1837 

1833 


1842 


1851 


1842 

1805 


1832 

1838 

1859 


1838 

1844 

1829 


1826 


1830 

1836 


1840 

1852 

1817 

[1826 

1846 

1825 


1837 

1829 

1846 

1830 


1844 


1844 

1837 

X847 


1844 

x86x 

X83X 

1840 

*847 
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Journalist, Alderman Cork Corporation ’83 ; imprisoned under the Crimes Act, Dec. ’87 . 

s. W. H. Hornby, Blackburn ; cotton manfr., director L. and Y. Railway Co., j.P. Lancs. . 
s. H. Houldsworth, Coltness, N.B. ; E. S. Andrews Umv. ; cotton manufr. ; creat. Bart. ’87. 
s. late John E. Howard, F.R S., Tottenham ; E. Umv. C. Lond. ; iron merchant, called to 
bar ’56, J.P. Middlesex '74* 

s. late J. Howard, Swansea , Q.C. ’74, Bencher ’ 77 , Recorder Guildford, member Council 
Legal Education. J.P. Middlesex, Westminster , app. County Court Judge Nov. ’87. 
s. Edwin J. Howell, Wrington, Somerset; sec. Lond. Trades Council, Pari. sec. Trades 
Union Cong. '71-75$ sec. Reform League ’64-69, sec. Phmsoll Com. '71-74, etc., author 
pamphlets and essays on labour question. 

s. late Henry Howorth, merch., Lisbon; E. Rossall Sch. ; In. Temp. ’67, N. Circ., Vice- 
Pres. Manchester Conserv. Assn., trustee Chetham Coll., author Eastern history. 

4 s. loshua Hoyle, Bacup; E. privately; Cotton manfr., direc. Manchester Chamb. Com. ; 
J.P. Manchester. 

s. Colonel Hozier, Mauldslie Castle, Lanark ; E. Eton and Ball. C. Oxon ; served in Foreign 
Office '74-78, Dip. Sec. Lord Salisbury’s Special Miss. Constantinople '76-77, pnv. sec. 
Lord Salisbury 78-80, 85-86. 

e. s. 1st Baron Addington ; E. Radley and Ch. Ch. C. Oxon ; Russia mercht., Direc. Roy. 

Exchange Assur. Co., Surrey Com. Docks, J.P. boro’ and co. Bucks, Capt. 1st Bucks R.V. 
s. late J. Hubbard, Stratford Grove, Essex, Direc. Bank Eng., Chm. Pub. Works and 
Excheq. Loan Corns. 54-75, Com. of L’tenancy for Lond., auth. on commerce and finance, 
s. Wm. Hughes, Woolwich, formerly ol Birmingham ; E. King Edward’s Sch., B’ham. ; 

memb. Met. Bd. Wks., London Sch. Bd., Col 2nd Kent A.V. 
s. late C. Hughes-Hallett, Judge H. E. I. S.; E. Roy. Mil. Acad.; served in Roy. Art., Roy. 

Horse Art , com. ’77 2nd Brig. N. Irish Div. R A., and ’84 2nd Brig. South Div. R.A. 
e. s. Sir E. Hulse; E. Eton and Brascnosc C. Oxon ; D.L. Wilts, J.P. Wilts, Hants, Capt. 
Salisbury Troop Wilts Yeo. 

s. James Hunt, railway contractor ; E. Westminster ; Gov. Westminster Blue Coat Sch. , 

s. J. Hunter, Aberdeen, E. Aberdeen Umv , M A , LL.D., Mid. Temple ’67 

e. s. late Thomas Hunter, Cattenck, Yorks. ; E. King’s C. and Aberd. Umv., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S. ; Principal Grant Med C. ’76, Sur.-Gen. ’77, V.-Chan. Umv. Bombay '79-80, 
retd , hon. surg. to Queen. 

e. s. late D. Illingworth, Bradford ; E. Huddersfield C. ; worsted manfr., D.L., W.R. Yorks.; 
a temporary Chairman of Committees ’88. 

s. late Isaac Isaacs, London , E. Umv. C. Lond. ; Architect and Surveyor Holborn Board of 
Works, Hon. Soc. Giav’s Inn. 

e. s. late F. Isaacson, Mildenhall, Suffolk ; E. Rev. Dr. Jennings, D.L., was Capt. 2nd 
South Middlesex R.V. 

e. s. late W. Jackson, Leeds; leather mercht , tanner, Dir G.N.R., Fin Sec. Treas. ’86 . 

s. late Moritz Jacoby, Nott’ham ; Lace manfr., Solic. ’74, Pres. Nott’ham Chamb. Com., etc. 

Solicitor, retired 

See biogiaphical notice . 

e. s. 1st Lord Northbourne ; E. S. Peter’s C Radley, and Ch Ch. Oxford 

s. late D. Jardine, Muirhousehead, Dumfries; E Edin. Umv.; China merchant, Lond., 
D.L. and J .P. Dumfries Co. 

Formerly correspondent Times m India and United States ; author 

e. s. late J. B. Johnston, Ballykilbeg, Newry ; E. Trin. C. Dublin ; Irish bar '72, writer of 
fiction, formerly Inspector Irish Fisheries. 

s. George Joicey, mining engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; E. Gainford Sch.; coal owner; 

J.P. and D.L. Durham Co., JP. Newcastle City 
$. S. Jordan, Fermanagh , E. Royal Sch. Enniskillen ; Chairman Enniskillen Town Com- 
missioners four times 

e. s. late Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth ; E Harrow and Lond. Umv. ; Und. Sec. India Jan. to 
April, Chanc. Duchy April to July ’86, Lond. Sch. Bd. ’80-82, memb. Roy. Com. Reforma- 
tory Industrial Schools 

s. Peter Kelly, Ballyshannon ; grocer and potter, branch sec. Nat. League; oh. Jan. 1st, ’87 

s. late Fred. Festus Kelly; E Eton and Trin. Hall, Camb. ; Inner Temple ’70 

e. s. late Sir J. Kennaway, Bart. ; E. Harrow and Balliol C. Oxon., 1st Class Law and 
Modern History ; Inner Temple ’64, J.P. Devon 
e. s. W. F. Kenny, solicitor, Halifax and Ripon ; E. Downing C. Camb., Sen. Law Hist. 
Tripos ’74 ; Biodenp Gold Med., called bar ’81, Lect.LawTrm. Coll. Camb., Law and Moral 
Science Downing Coll., LL.D., etc. 

E. Dublin ; Phys., L.R.C.P. & S. Edin. '79, L.A.H. Dublin Cath. Umv., Loc. Govt. med. 
officer, dismissed as “suspect,” but reinstated ; Visiting Physician Maynooth College ; 
Treasurer Irish National League. 

s. — Kenny, solicitor, Clare ; E. Ennis C. and Queen’s C. ; Gray’s Inn '86 

s. late A. Kenrick, West Bromwich ; E. Brighton ; Ironfounder, G.M. Chem. Lond. Univ. 

Aldm. Birmingham Corp., Mayor ’77. Chm. Mus. and Art Com., Gov. K. Edward’s Gr. Sch. 
s. 3rd Ld. Kenyon; E. Harrow and Ch. Ch. Oxon. ; Mid. Temp. '69, D.L. J.P. Flintshire, 
J.P. Salop, Gov. N. Wales ColL, Capt. Ryl. Salop Yeo., auth. “Xife of Ld. Kenyon, L.C.J.” 
s. late W. Kenyon-Slaney ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; Gren. Guards ’67, Lt.-Col. '83, 
Egyptian Campaign ’82, J.P. Salop, Col. h.p. 
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818 

818 
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818 

816 


817 

818 
819 


880 

881 

888 


88ft 


885 
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889 

880 


831 

888 

838 

38ft 

385 


887 


889 

840 

341 


848 

343 

84ft 


345 


846 


847 

848 


849 

850 
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861 

868 

868 

864 

866 

866 

887 

868 

868 

800 

861 


868 

864 


890 

871 

878 

878 

874 

876 

876 

877 

878 

870 


881 

888 

888 

884 

886 

886 

887 

888 

888 


•Ker, Capt. R W. B. . . . 

Kerens, F. H 

"Kilcoursie, Rt. Hon. Visct. . 

(succ. as Earl of Cavan '87)1 
"Kimber, Henry . . . 


♦King, H. S 

*King-Harman. Rt. Hon. 
Col. E. R.; died June ’88 

•Knatchbull-H ugessen ,H.T. 
•Knightley, Sir Ramald . 
Knowles, Lees .... 


Kynoch, George . . . . 
♦Labouchere, Henry . . . 

*Lacaita, Charles C. ; res. 
Feb. ’88. 

Lafone, Alfred 

♦Lalor, Richard 

Lambert, Cowley . . . . 


•Lane, W. J 

•Laurie, Col. R. P 
\ C., L 
ir John Jas. T. 


•Lawrence, J. C., Q.C. 
•Lawrence, S11 


•Lawrence, W. F. . 
"Lawson, H. L. W. 


C. 

C. 

G.L. 

C. 

C. 

C. 


C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

G.L. 

G.L. 

C. 

P. 

C. 

P. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

G.L. 


Lawson, Sir Wilfrid . 
Lea, Thomas . . . 


•Leahy, James 
•Leake, R. . 


G.L. 

U.L. 


P. 

G.L 


*Leamy y E. ; res. April ’87 
•Lechme. e, Sir E. . . . 


Lees, E. . . 
•Leighton, S. 


♦Lethbridge, Sir R. . . . 
•Lewis, Sir Charles E.,Bart. 


Lewis. T 

•Lewisham, Rt. Hon. Visct. 


♦Llewellyn, E. H. . 
•Lockwood, F. . . 
♦Long, Walter H. . 
Low, Malcolm . . 
Lowther, J. W. . 


♦Lowther, Hon. W. . . . 

•Lubbock, Sir J., Bt., F.R.S, 
•Lyell, L 


Down Co. ’84, East D. '85-86, ’86 

Lincoln '86 . . • 

Somerset S. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 


Wandsworth ’85-86, ’86 . 

Hull Central D. ’85-86, ’86 
Sligo ’77-80, Dublin Co. ’83 
Thanet ’85-86, ’86. 

Kent.N.E. or Faversham D., ’85-86, *86.| 
Northamptonshire S. ’52-85, ’85-86, ’86 
Salford W.D. 


Travellers’. 
Carlton . . 
Brooks’s . . 

Carlton . . 

Carlton . . 
Carlton . . 


1850 

X849 

*839 

1834 

1852 

1838 


Aston Manor ’86 

Windsor ’65-66, Middlesex ’67-68, 
Northampton ’80-85, ’85-86, ’86. 
Dundee ’85-86, ’86 


Southwark, Bermondsey D., ’86 . . 
Queen’s Co. ’80-85, Leix D. ’85-86, ’86 
Islington E.D. ’86 

Cork Co. E.D. 85-86, ’86 


Carlton . . 
Carlton . . 
Carlton . . 

S. George’s. 
Reform . . 

New Univer.| 

Carlton . 

Carlton . 


G.L. 

C. 

C. 

G.L. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

U.L. 

G.L. 


Canterbury ’79-80, Bath ’86 ... 

Lines S. ’80-85, Stamford D. 85-86/86 

Mid^ Surrey ’75-85, Reigate D. ’85-86, 

L’pool, Abercromby D., ’85-86, ’86 . 

St. Pancras W.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 

Carlisle ’59-65, ’68-85, Cumberland, 
Cockermouth D., '86. 

Kidderminster ’68-74 Donegal ’79-85, 
Londonderry Co. S.D. ’86. 

Kildare Co. ’80-85, S.D , ’85-86, ’86 

Lancs. S.E. ’80-85, Radcliffe-cum 
Farnworth D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Waterford City ’80-85, Cork Co 
N.E.D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Tewkesbury ’66-68, W. Worcestersh 
’76-85, Bewdley D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Oldham ’86 

Shropshire N. ’76-85, Oswestry D 
85-86, ’86. 

Kensington N.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 

Londonderry City ’72-86, ’86 • Mr. J 
McCarthy declared sitting member 
Oct. ’86, elect. Antrim N.D. Feb. ’87 . 

Anglesey ’86 

West Kent ’78-’85, Lewisham ’85-86/86 

Somerset N.D. ’85-86, ’86 .... 

York ’85-86, ’86 

N. Wilts ’80-85, Devizes D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Grantham ’86 

Rutland ’83-85; Cumberland, Mid 
or Penrith D., ’86. 

Westmoreland ’68-85, Appleby D. 
*85-86, *86. 

Maidstone ’70-80, London Univ. *80- 
85-86, 86. 

Orkney and Shetland ’85-86, *86. 

158 


Carlton . 
]un. Carlton. I 
E.IndiaU.S., 
Carlton. 
NewUniver. 
Devonshire 

Reform . 

Reform . 


Reform . 


Carlton . . 

Conservative. 

Athenaeum. 

Empire. 

Constitn’l. 

Carlton, 

[Conservative] 


*835 

18x9 

1857 

1834 

183X 

1853 

1821 

1823 
1850 

1849 

1835 

1832 

1831 

1844 

1862 

1829 

1841 

1822 

1824 

1848 

1826 

i860 

1837 

1840 

1825 


Carlton . 
Carlton . 
Brooks’s . 
Carlton . 
Union 
Carlton . 


Carlton, 

S. Stephen’s, 
etc. 

Nat. Liberal. 

Reform and 
Athenieum. 


182X 

1851 

1847 

1846 

1854 

1*835 

1855 

1821 

1834 

1850 
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s. late Sir C. Kmghtley, M P . ; E. Eton ; D.L. and J.P. Northamptonshire ...... 

e. s. J. Knowles, J.P., Pendlebury ; E. Rugby and Trin. C. Camb., M.A., LL.M. ; Line. Inn 
*82, joint editor 2nd ed. “Greenwood’s Heal Property Statutes.” 

s. J. Kynoch, Peterhead, Aberdeen : ammunition manufacturer, Birmingham 

s. John Labouchere, Broome Hall, Dorking, and n. late Ld. Taunton. See biogra- 
phical notice. 

s.Sir J. P. Lacaita, K.C.M.G. ; E. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon, B.A. ’ 75 , M.A. ’78; Line. Inn *79, 
Assist, priv. sec. Lord Granville till June ’85 

s.late Mr.S.Lafone, W. Derby, Lane ; memb. Lond. Sch. Bd. Bermondsey twice, J.P. Middx. 

s. Pat. Lalor, M.P. Queen’s Co. ’33-34, civil engineer, farmer, J.P. Queen’s Co 

s. late T. Lambert, Telham Court, Battle , E. Rugby and Trin. C. Camb., B.A. '72, M.A. '76; 
Middle Temple ’74, author Eastern travels. 

s. John Lane, merch., Cork , E. Vmcen.C.Cork; memb. Cork Town Counc., Chamb. Com. etc.; 
impnsoned under Crimes Act, Jan. ’88. 

s.R.P. Laurie, HaileySt., Lond ; E. Tonbridge Sch. ; Col.-Comdt. 3rd Lond. R.V., J.P. Kent. 

s. late T. M Lawrance , Q C ’77, Recorder Derby ’80 

s. late Sir W. Lawrence, Bt , Serg -Surg. to Queen ; E. Winchester C. ; Indian Army Med. 
Ser.,J.P. Surrey, Pres. R03' Hort Soc 

s. late Kev. C. W. Lawrence ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon, B A. ’67, M.A. ; Line. Inn *71 . 

s. E. Levy-Lawson, one of the proprs. Daily Telegraph ; E. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon, B.A. ; 
J.P. Bucks, Lt R Bucks Yeo. 

e. s. late Sir W. Lawson, Brayton, Cumbeiland ; Pres. United Kingdom Alliance .... 

s. late G. B. Lea, Kidderminster ; manufacturer at Kidderminster, J.P. Worcestershire . 

s. Mr. D. Leahy, farmer, Tipperary ; tenant farmer 

e. s. late Robert Leake, Manchester; calico printer, Pres. Salford Liberal Assn. ’70; 
Pres. Manchester Liberal Assn , etc 

s. late J. Leamy, Tipperary ; E. S. John’s C , Waterford ; Solicitor '78 

s. late Sir E. H. Lechmere; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon ; banker, D.L. Worcester '52, High Sheriff ’62. 

s. T. E. Lees, D.L., J.P. Oldham ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; Lt. Dorset Yeomanry . . 
e. s. late Sir Baldwin Leighton, M P. ; E Harrow and Ball. C. Oxon, M.A., 2nd cl. Class. 

Mods. ’57, Inner Temple ’61, D.L. and J.P. Salop, J.P. Montgomeryshire. 
e. s. late E. Lethbridge ; E. Exeter C. Ox. , Inn Temp. ’80, Prof. Pol. Econ. State C. Calcutta 
Univ. ’68, Pnn Knshnagur Coll. ’74, Pres. Com. of India and Indian Agent 1st cl., '78. 

3 s. late Rev. G. W. Lewis, M.A , of Magd. Hall, Oxon ; E. S. Saviour’s Grammar School. 
Southwark ; J.P. co. Derry, Direc. Lond. & Prov. Bank, author legal handbooks ; created 
a Bt. ’87. 

s. T. Lewis, farmer, Anglesey; E. National Sch., Anglesey ; corn and flour mercht. . . . 
e. s. E. of Dartmouth; E. Eton and Ch Ch. Oxon ; Vice-Chamb. ’85-86, re-app. July ’86; a 
member of the Committee of Council on Agriculture ’88. 
s. LI. Llewellyn, Buckland Filleigh, N. Devon ; E. Rugby; J P. Somerset, Major 4th Batt. 
Somerset Regt. 

s. Chas. D. Lockwood, Doncaster; E Caius C. Camb., B.A. ’68; Q.C. ’82, Bencher *86, 
Recorder Sheffield. See biographical notice. 
e. s. late R. P. Long. M P. ; E. Harrow and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; I.C.S. ’56-77 » sec. Local Govt. 
Bd. '86, D.L. J.p Wilts. 

e. s. late Gen. Sir J. Low, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., of Clatto, Fifeshire; E. Haileyburv C. ; polit. 

officer with forces during Ind. Mutiny, receiving H.M.’s special thanks, D.L., J.P. Fifesh. 
€. s. Hon. Wm. Lowther, M.P. ; E. Eton, King’s, and Trin. Camb., In. Temp. ’79. LL.M. *8a, 
D.L. Cumberland ; app. Fourth Chanty Commr. for Eng. and Wales (unpaid) Nov. *87 ; 
a temporary Chairman of Committees r 88. 

3 s. late Hon. Col. H. Cecil Lowther; E. Magd. C. Camb. ; Attache Berlin Emb. *41, Sec. 




^ . > resig. 

See biographical notice . . 




raised to rank of earl’s son 72. 


a. Lt.-Col. H. Lvell, n. Sir C. Lyell, the eminent geologist ; E. Berlin and Lond. Univ. ; 
was Prof. Nat. Science Univ. C. Wales, sue. to family estate Kinnordy on death of unde. 
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Club or 
Residence. 


8M 


887 


400 

401 

408 

408 

404 

406 


407 

408 
408 

410 

411 
418 
418 
414 

416 

416 

417 


418 

418 


481 


488 

488 


484 


•Lymington, Viscount N.W. 

•Macartney, W. G. E. . . 
• Macdonald, Rt.Hon.J. //. 
A. 


•Maclnnes, M 

•Mackintosh, C. Fraser- 


M'Laren, W. S. B. . . . 

•Maclean, F. W 

•Maclean, J. M 

Maclure, J. W 

*Macnaghten , E., Q.C. . . 

Now a Lord of Appeal 
{see Peerage). 

Mahony, Pierce . . . . 


•Makins, Lieut.-Col. W. T. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. . . . 
Mallock, R 


'Manners, Rt. Hon. Lord J. 
(see Duke of Rutland, m 
Peerage). 

•Mappin, Sir F. T., Bart. . 

'March, Earl of; res. Mar. 
’ 88 . 

•Marjonbanks, Rt. Hon. E. 
•Marriott, Rt.Hon. Sir W.T. 

•Marum, E. P. M 

'Mason, S. , res. Aprtl' 8 S . 

*M‘Arthur, Alex 

M ‘Arthur, W. A 


*M‘Calmont, Capt. J. 
M‘Cartan, M. . . 
*M ‘Car thy, Justin . 


*M‘Carthv, 1 . H 

•M'Donald, Dr. R 


*M ‘Donald, P. . , 
Macdonald, W. A. 


U.L. 


G.L. 

U.L. 


G.L. 


U.L. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

P. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

G.L. 

C. 

G.L. 

C. 

P. 

G.L. 

G.L. 

G.L. 

C. 

P. 

P. 


P. 

G.L. 


M‘Ewan, W 

*M* Ga re l- Hogg, Sir J. M., 
Bart. ( see Cord Maghera- 
morne, Peerage). 
*M‘Kenna, Sir Joseph . . 

•M ‘Lagan, P 

Matthews, Rt. Hon. H. . 


G.L. 

C. 


P. 

G.L. 

C. 


Barnstaple *80-85, Devon, South 
Molton D., ’85-86, *86. 

Antrim S.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Edin. and S. Andrews Universities 
’85-86, ’86. 

Northumbld., Hexham D., ’85-86, ’86. 
Inverness Dist. ’74-85, Inverness- 
shire ’85-86, ’86. 

Cheshire, Crewe D., ’86 


Oxfordshire, Woodstock D., ’85-86, ’86 
Oldham ’85-86, ’86 


Lancashire N.E., Stretford D., '86 . 
Antrim ’80-85, Antrim N.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Meath N.D. ’86 


South Essex ’74-85, Essex S.E.D. ’85- 
86, Walthamstow D., ’86. 

Boston ’60-78, Argyllshire ’86 . . . 

Devonshire, Torquay D., ’86 . . . 

Newark ’41-47, Colchester ’50-57, Leic. 
N. ’57-85, Leic. E. ’85-86, Leic., E. 
E. or Melton D., ’86 (unop ). 

East Retlord ’80-85, Yorks, Hallam- 
shire D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

West Sussex ’69-85, Sussex, Chi- 
chester D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 
Berwickshire ’80-85, ’86 


Brighton ’80-86, ’86 

Kilkenny Co. ’80-85, Kilkenny N.D. 
’85-86, 86 (unop.). 

Lanarkshire, Mid D., ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Leicester ’74-86, ’86 


Yorkshire, East Riding, Buckrose D., 
’86 (unseated on scrutiny) , elected] 
for Cornwall (St. Austefl) May ’87 

Antrim E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop ) . . 

Down S.D. ’86 

Longford Co. ’79-85, North D. ’85-86, 
’86 (unop.), declared '86 to be sittingl 
mem. for Londonderry, decided to 
sit for this const, instead of Longfd. 

Athlone ’84-85, Newry ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Ross and Cromarty ’85-86, '86 . . . 


Sligo N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 
Queen’s Co., Ossory D., '86 (unop.) 

Edinburgh, Central D., ’86 . . . . 
Bath ’65-68, Truro ’71-85, Middlesex, 
Hornsey D., ’85-86, '86. 


Brooks’s . . 

Carlto.i . . 
Carlton, &c. 


Oxf. & Camb. 
Devonshire. 

National 
Liberal. 
UnitedUmv. 
Carlton, Jun. 
Athenaeum. 
Carlton, etc. 

Carlton & 
UnitedUmv. 

Kilmorna, 
co. Kerry. 

Carlton . . 

Carlton . . 

Carlton . . 

Carlton . . 


Reform and 
Nat. Liberal. 
Carlton . . 

Brooks’s . . 

Carlton . . 

S. George’s. 

Nat. Liberal. 

Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 
Devonshire. 

Carlton . . 

Nat. Liberal. 

20, Cheyne 
Grdns, 


Youghal ’65 68 and ’74-85, Monaghan 
S.D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Linlithgowshire ’65-86, ’86 ... . 
Dungarvan ’68-741 Birm. E.D. ’86 , 
l6o 


tieyne 
., S.W. 


I1856 

1852 

1836 


830 

1828 

*853 

1844 

*835 

1835 

1830 

1850 
1840 

1833 
1843 

1818 

1821 

*845 

1849 

1834 

[1820 

1830 

1814 

1857 

1847 

1851 
1830 


Savile . . 
Nat. Liberal 


Devonshire. 

Carltonr- „ 
Travellers’. 


Windham. 
Carlton . . 


i860 

1840 

1836 

1841 

1827 


1819 

1823 

1826 
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Biographical. 


No. 


e. s. E. of Portsmouth ; E. Balliol C. Oxon, B.A. ’79; V.-Chanc. Lond. Univ. ’74-80, D.L., 
J.P.Kent, Com. Lieut. Lond., F.R.S., D.C.L. (Ox.)’75, LL.D. (Camb.)’83, Pres.LmneanSoc. 
e. s. Tohn W. E. Macartney, M.P. co. Tyrone ’74-85 ; E. Eton and Exeter C. Ox. ; In. Temp. ’78 
s. Matthew Norman Macdonald Hume; E Univ. of Basle and Edm., LL.D,; Sol.-Gen. 
Scot. ’76-80, Q.C. ’80, Ld Advoc. Scot ’85-86, and *86-*8, Dean Fac. of Advoc., memb. Com- 
mittee Counc. Educat. Scot., D.L., J P. co. Edin., Col. com Queen’s Edin. Rilles, etc. ; 
app. Lord Justice Clerk Oct. '88, retiring thereupon from Parliament. 
e. s. late Gen. Maclnnes , E. Rugby and Balliol C , Oxon ; banker, Direc. L. & N.W.R. Co. 
s. late Alexander Eraser, sohc. retd., assd ’57 by royal licence addit. name Mackintosh, 
J.P. Inverness Co.; author “Antiquarian Notes,” etc. 
y. s. late D M'Laren, long M P. Edin.; E. Edin. Univ., M.A ’73; Director of Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Co., Middlesbrough. 

s.late A. Maclean, Carshalton, S.W.; E. Trin Camb,ln.Temp 68, mem. Line. Inn, Q.C. ’86 
s. Alex. Maclean ; E. Fellow Bombay Univ. ; Propr. Western Mail , Chm. Bombay Town 
Counc., author “Guide to Bombay, etc. 

s. J. Maclure, Manchester; E . Gram. Sch. Manchester, Hon. Sec. Lane. Cotton Famine 
Fund ’62-65, was Maj. 40th Lane. R.V , J.P. Manchester, D.L., J.P Lancs. 

2 s. lateSirE. C. W. Macnaghten, Bart. , E. Camb Univ., B.A. ’52, M.A. ’55, Fellow Trin. C. 
Dub. ; Q.C. ’80. 


892 


895 

896 


897 


400 

401 


s. late P. K. Mahony, Kilmorna, co. Kerry; E Magd C. Oxon, Roy. Agric. C. ; Assist. 
Land Commissioner ’81-84, J P. Keiry and Limerick, Haygarth gold medal Royal 
Agricultural College, ’75. 

s. C. Makins, Craven Hill, W ; E Harrow and Trin C. Camb ; J P Essex, Lt.-Col. com. 

3rd Essex Artil. Vol ’72, Hon. Col. ’74, Direc. G.E R., D L. Lond 
s. j. Malcolm, Poltalloch, Argyllshire, E. Eton and Ch Ch. Oxon; Lt.-Col. Argyllshire 
Highland R.V., D.L , J P. Argyllshire and Kent. 
s. lateC H. Mallock, Cockington Court, Devon ; E. Harrow, Roy. Mil. Acad., & Wool. ; Lt. 
R.A ’65-76, J.P. Devon. 

2nd s. of 5th, and b. of late D of Rutland ; E. Eton & Trin C. Camb. ; Commr. of Works 
’52, ’58-59, ’66-68, Postmaster-Gen. ’74-80, ’85, Chanc Duchy Lane. ’86, D.C.L. (Oxon.) ’76. 


s. Jos. Mappin, Sheffield , Direc. Bridgwater Navig. Co. & M R. Co., Mayor Sheffield '77-78, 
Master Cutler ’55-56, J P., W.R Yorks and Shenff, appointed Legion of Honour. 
e. s. D. Richmond and Gordon; E. Eton , Gien. Gds. ’65-69, Lt.-Col. 3rd and 4th Batt. Roy. 
Sussex Reg., J P Sussex and Banffshire. 

e. s. Ld Tweedmouth, L Harrow and Ch. Ch Oxon , J.P Berwick and Inverness Cos., 
Comptroller of Household Jan to July ’86 , 2nd Liberal Whip since Jan. ’86. 
s. late C Marriott, Crumpsall, Manchester; L S John’s C Camb., Q.C. ’77, Bencher ’79, 
Judge Advocate Gen ’85-86, reappointed July ’86 ; formerly Liberal. 
e s. late R. C. Marum, Queen’s Co , L. Carlow C and Lond. Umv., M.A. and LL.B. ; Irish 
bar ’46^ J P. Kilkenny and Queen’s Co., author works on Irish Land Question. 
e. s. David Mason , merchant Glasgow, author of pamphlets on land and monetary questions, 
Direc. and late Pres Glasgow Chamb. Commerce, 
s. Rev. J. M ‘Arthur, Wesleyan minister late Londonderry, b. ofSirW M ‘Arthur, K.C.M.G. ; 

memb. Legis. Assem. N.S.W ;memb. Legis Council, memb. 1st Lond. Sch.Bd.; D.L.Lond. 
e. s. A. M‘Arthur, M P. , D.L. London, Com. N.S. Wales to Colonial and Indian Exhibition I 


402 

408 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 


s. of late J. M'Calmont, Abbeylands, Belfast : E Eton , Cornet 8th Huss. ’66, ret. Cant. ’74, 
A.D.C. to Duke of Marlborough and Earl Cowper during their successive viceroyalties, 
s. John M'Cartan, Castlewellan ; E. S. Malachy’s C Belfast and French C. BJackrock, 
Dublin ; solicitor ’82, took a leading part in establishing the Land League in co. Down, 
s. late M. F. M'Carthy, Cork , journalist, novelist and historian, author “History of Our 
Own Times.” See biographical notice. 


415 

416 

417 


only s. J. M‘Carthy, M.P. ; journalist, historian, and wrote the comedy of the Candidate . 
s. Angus M'Donaid, a Skye crofter; E. Glasgow Normal Sch. and Univ.; physician and 
surgeon ; a leader in Crofter movement ; elected coroner for N. E. Middlesex ’88. 
s. Randal M'Donald, Kilfinane : E. Blackrock C ; wine merchant and rectifying distiller . 
s. Arch. Macdonald, Dublin; L, Trin. C. Dub., B.A. ’66, M.A. ’76 j lost his sight at age of 
thirteen ; author of pamphlets on various subjects, was in orders in Irish Protest. Church. 
s. J. M'Ewan, shipowner, Alloa ; E Alloa Acad ; a brewer in Edinburgh, D.L. Edin. , , 
e. s. late Sir f. Weir Hogg , E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; 1st Life Gds. 43» retired as Maj. 
and Lt.-Col. ’59, Chm. Metrop. Board Works since ’70. 


s. Michael M‘Kenna, Dublin ; E. Trin. C. Dublin ; Irish bar ’48, D.L. Cork Co., J.P. Cork 
and Waterford ; a banker; knighted ’42. , __ 

s. late P. M'Lagan, Pumpherston, Midcalder ; £. Edin. Univ. ; D.L. Lmlithgowsh., J.P. 
Edin. and Linlith., memb. Counc.Edin. Univer,, was memb. Hypothec and other Commns. 

See biographical notice 

l6l M 


4X8 

419 


420 

421 


428 
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Born. 

487 

♦Maxwell, Sir H. E., Bart. . 

C. 

Wigtownshire ’80-86, '86 .... , 

Carlton . . 

1845 

488 

Mayne, Rear-Adm. R. C. . 

C. 

Pembroke District ’86 

United Serv., 

1835 





Carlton. 

488 

♦Mayne, T 

P. 

Tipperary ’83-85, Mid D. ’85-86, ’86 
(unop ). 

Perthshire E.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... . 


183a 

430 

•Menzies, R. S 

jG.L. 

Brooks’s . . 

1856 

431 

•Mildmay, F 

♦Mills, Hon. C. W. ... 

U L. 

Devon, Totnes D , ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

White’s . . 

1861 

438 

C. 

Kent, W. or Sevenoaks D., ’85-86, 
’86 (unop.). 

White’s . . 

1855 

♦Milnes-Gaskell, C. . . . 

433 

GL. 

Yorks.hu c. West Riding South, 
Morley 1)., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Brooks’s . . 

1842 

♦Milvam, T 

434 

C 

Durham City ’85-86, ’86 

King’s Co. ’8 o-’ 85, Birr D. ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1x844 

435 

♦Molloy, B. C 

P. 


•si. 

436 

•Montagu, S 

GL. 

Tower Hamlets, Whitechapel D., 
’85-86, ’86 

Nat. Liberal, 
Devonshire. 

1833 


•More, R. J 


City Liberal. 


437 

U.L. 

Shropshne S.D. ’6s-’6S, Ludlow D. 
’85-86, ’86 (unop ). 

Monmouthshire ’74-85, S D. ’85-86, 

Brooks’s . . 

1836 

♦Morgan, Col. Hon. F. C. . 

438 

C. 

Carlton, 

1834 

439 

♦Moigan, Rt. Hon G. O. . 

G.L. 

86. 

Denbighshn c ’68-85, East or Biom- 

1 Army&Navy. 
Athenaeum. 

1826 




field D., ’85-86, ’86. 



440 

•Morgan, O. V 

GL. 

Battersea ’85-86, ’86 

Devonshire, 

1837 





1 umor 

441 

♦Morley, Rt. Hon. John . . 

GL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

Athenaeum. 
Athenaeum . 

1838 

442 

•Morley, A 

GL 

Nottingham ’80-85, E.D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

Reform, 

Brooks’s. 

1849 

443 

Morrison, W 

U.L. 

Plymouth ’61-74; Yorks W.R.N., 
Skipton D., ’86 

Reform , . 

1836 

444 

•Mount, W. G 

C. 

Berks, S. or Newbury D., ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1824 

445 

Mowbray, R. G. C. . . . 

C. 

(unop.). 

Lancashn e S.E., Prestwich D., ’86 . 

Carlton . . 

1850 

446 

♦Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir J. . 

c. 

Durham ’53-68, Oxford Univ. ’68-86, 

Carlton . . 

1815 




’86 (unop ). 


447 

♦Mulholland, H. L. . . . 

1 

c. 

1 

Londonderry N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) 


1854 

448 

•Muncaster, Lord .... 

c. 

1 

Cumberland W.D. ’72-80, Egremont 

Marlborough, 

1834 

440 

•Mundella, Rt. Hon. A. J. . 

G.L. 

D. ’85-86, '86. 

Sheffield, Brightside D , ’68-85, ’86 . 

Carlton. 
Athenaeum, 
Nat. Liberal, 

1825 

450 

•Muntz, P. A 

C. 

Warwickshire N.D. ’84-85, Tam worth 

Reform. 
Union . . 

1839 

451 

•Murdoch, C. T 

C. 

D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Reading ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton and 

1837 

458 

•Murphy, W. M 

P. 

Dublin, St. Patrick’s D., ’85-86, ’86 . 

Jun. U. Ser. 
Leinster 

1844 

458 

•Newark, Lord 

C. j 

Notts, Newark D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

(Dublin). 

Guards, 

1854 

454 

455 

456 

♦Newnes, G 

Noble, W 

♦Nolan, Col. J. P 

G.L. 

C. 

P. 

Cambridgeshire, East or Newmarket 
D., ’85-86, ’86. 

Hastings ’86 

Galway Co. ’74-85, N.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton. 
Nat. Liberal. 

Army and 

1851 

1854 

1838 

457 

458 

♦Nolan, Joseph 

•Norris, Edward S. , . . 

P. 

C. 

(UDOD.). 

Louth N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 
Tower Hamlets, Limehouse D., '85- 
86, ’86. 

Navy. 

Tun. Carlton. 
Constitut’n’l. 

1832 

459 

•Northcote, Sir (H.) Staf- 
ford, Bart., C.B. 

C. 

Exeter *8o-86, '86 

Athenaeum 
and Carlton. 

1846 


1 62 
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s. late Sir W. Maxwell ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; D.L. and J.P. Wigtownsh., Maj. 4th 487 
Batt. Scots Fusil., app. a Jun. Lord of Treasury July ’86. 
s. late Sir R. Mayne, K.C.B., Chief Comm, of 'Met. Police; E. Eton; Navy ’47, served 488 
Crimea, seriously wounded New Zeal. ’63, ret. Rear-Adm. ’79. has order of the Medjidie, 
is Kt. Legion of Honour. 

s. John Mayne, Dublin ; E Roy. C. Sci. and Cath. Univ. Dub. ; warehouseman, late town 4$) 
councillor Dublin, is member Port and Docks Bd., Dublin. 
e. s. late Graham Menzies, Hallyburton ; E. Harrow and Ch. Ch. Oxon., B.A. ’80 ; Lin- 430 
coin’s Inn *82, J.P. Perthshire and Forfarshire. 

s. H. B. Mildmay of Flete, S. Devon, g.g.s. 2nd E. Grey ; E. Eton and Tnn. C. Camb. . . 431 

e. s. Lord Hillingdon ; E. Eton ; Glyn, Mills & Co 433 

e.s. late J. Milnes-Gaskell, M.P. ; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb., B.A. ’63 ; called to bar ’66 ; 483 

D. L. and J.P. "West Riding, Yorks. 

s. Henry Milvain, N. Elswick, Hull ; E. Trin. Hall Camb.; M.Temp ’69, LL.M.,LL.B.; Q.C/88 434 
s. late Kedo Molloy, Cornolaur, King’s Co. ; E. S. Edmund’s C. Herts, and Univ. of France; 435 
Mid. Temple ’72, is Private Chamberlain at Vatican, and has been m the French army, 
s. L. Samuel, L’pool, a n. late Sir M. Montefiore , E. High School of L’pool Inst.: Foreign 433 
banker, London ; name reversed by parents ; J.P., D.L. ; Pres, of Jewish Working Men’s 
Club, and has promoted the establishment of many Jewish benevolent institutions, 
s. Rev. T. F. More; E. Balliol C. Oxon., M.A. and B.C.L. ’62; Lincoln’s Inn ’63, D.L. 437 
Shropsh., J.P. Shropsh , Montgomerysh., and Wenlock, author “ Under the Balkans.” 

2 s. 1st Lord Tredegar ; E. Winchester , served in Cnmea, Capt. Rifle Brig., ret., Lt.-Col. 438 
com. 1st Monmouth Admin. Batt. R.V. 

e. a. Rev. Mbrgan Morgan, vicar of Conway; E. Balliol C. Oxon, Fell. Univ. Coll.; Q.C ’69, 439 

Bencher of his Inn, Judge-Adv. Gen. ’80- ’85; Under Sec Col. Jan. to July ’86; a Chm. 

Grand Committees ’88. 

s. late Thomas Morgan, of Glasbury, Breconshire ; E. Abergavenny Sch. ; merchant and 440 
banker, crucible manufacturer, one of founders of European Mail , memb. of Imp. Fed. 
League and of Mun. Reform League. 

s. late Dr. Morley ; E. Cheltenham and Lincoln C Oxon., M.A. ’73. See biographical notice. 441 
s. late Samuel Morley, M.P. ; E. Trin. C. Camb (B.A. ’71, M A. ’74) ; In. Temp. ’73, a mem. 443 
of Senate Camb. Univ., Patronage Sec. to the Treas. Feb. to July ’86 ; is principal “ Whip” 
of the G.L. party. 

s. late J. Morrison, M.P. ; E. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon ; has been Capt. 15th W.R. Rifle 443 
Vol., is J.P. W. Riding, was Sheriff ’83. 

s. W. Mount, D.L. and j.P. Berks ; E. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon ; J.P. and Vice-Chm. 444 
Berks Quarter Sessions. 

s. Sir J. Mowbray, M.P. ; E. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon ; In. Temp. *75, is one of the Joint 449 
Bd. of Examiners Inns of Court. 

s. R. S. Cornish, of Exeter, m. Elizabeth, d. of G. I Mowbray, whose name he assumed ; 446 

E. Ch. Ch. Oxon (M.A. ’30, hon. D C.L. ’69) ; In. Temp '41, D L. and J.P. Durham, J.P. 

Berks, a Church Estates Commr., Judge-Advocate-Gen. ’58-59, ’66-68. 

e. s. J. Mulholland, Esq., Ballywater Park, Down Co. ; L. Eton, R. Mil. Acad. Woolwich 447 
and Balliol C. Oxon ; Lieut K E. ’74-78, and is Capt. 5th Batt. Royal Irish Rifles, J.P. co. 

Down, Direc. Belfast and Co. Down Railway Co. 

2 s. 3rd Ld. Muncaster; E. Eton , an Irish Peer, served in Crimea, was in Rifle Brig, and 443 
90th Foot, and has been Hon. Col. Cumberland Vol , is L.L. of Cumberland. 
e. s. late Antonio Mundella, of Como, Italy, an Italian refugee , a Nottingham manufacturer 449 
for many years, J.P. Nottingham and Middx., Vice-Pres Coun. on Education ’80-85, Pres. 

Bd. of Trade Feb. to July ’86, with seat in Cabinet ; F.R.S. 
s. late G. F. Muntz, M.P. ; J.P. Warwickshire 450 

s. late J. G. Murdoch, Berkhampstead ; E. Eton ; J.P. Berks, was in Rifle Brig, and served 451 
in Crimea, is a member of Ransom, Bouverie & Co., bankers. 
s. D. W. Murphy, Bantry, co Coik; E. Jesuit Sem., Belvedere House, Dublin; C.E., 458 

Director Waterford and Limerick, and Cork and Bandon Railway Cos., J.P. Co. Cork. 
e. s. Earl Manvers ; E. Eton; Gren. Guards ’72-80, has been Capt. S. Notts Yeo. Cav., is 458 
D.L., J.P. Notts. 

s. Rev. T. M. Newnes, late of Matlock ; E. City of Lond. Sch., propr. of Ttt-Bits and other 464 
serial publications. 

s. J. Noble, D.L.,J.P., Henley ; E. Eton and Camb.; In. Temp. ’80 455 

e . s. John Nolan, Ballmderry, co. Galway ; E. Trin.tC. Dublin, Roy. Milit. Acad. Woolwich, 466 

etc. ; Lt. R.A. ’57, retd. ’81, J.P. Galway Co. 

Manager Aquarium, New Brighton 457 

s. late S. E. Norris, Upper Clapton ; D.L. and J.P. Tower Hamlets, J.P. Westminster and 468 
Middx., Treas. Mercht. Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, V.-Chm. Southampton Dock Co., Treas, 

East London Hospital for Children. 

a 8 . E. Iddesleigh ; E. Eton and Merton C. Oxon ; Clerk Foreign Office ’68-71, attached 468 
to E. de Grey's special mission to arrange Washington Treaty, app. 3rd sec. Dip. Service 
*76, Finar? Sec. War Office ’85-86, Surv.-Gen. Ordnance ’86-87, when the office was 
abolished ; created a Bart. ’87. 
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Past and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

Born. 

490 

•Norton, R 

C. 

Kent, S.W. or Tonbridge D., '85-86, 
'86 (unop.). 

Mayo S.D. ’85-86, '86 (unop ) . . . 

Carlton . . 

1838 

401 

•O’Brien, J. F 

P. 


— 

400 

•O’Brien, Patrick .... 

P. 

Monaghan N.D. Feb. ’86, '86 . . . 


— 

468 

•O’Brien, Patrick J. . . . 

P. 

Tipperary N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 


1835 

404 

•O’Connor, A 

P. 

Queen’s Co. ’80-85, Donegal E. ’85-86, 
’86. 

Kerry S. '85-86, ’86 


1844 

468 

• O’ Connor , John . . . . 

P. 

Catholic, Dub. 

— 

466 

•O’Connor, John .... 

P. 

Tipperary Co. ’85, S.D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

Galway Borough ’80-85, Galway and 
L’pool, Scotland D , ’85-86 (elect, 
to sit for latter), ’86 

Donegal N.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Nat. Liberal. 

1850 

467 

•O’Connor, P 

P. 

Nat. Liberal. 

1848 

468 

•O’Doherty, J. E 

P. 

Buncrana, co. 
Donegal. 

1848 

469 

•O’Hanlon, T 

P. 

Cavan E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 
Donegal W.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 



470 

•O’Hea, P 

P. 

Buxton Ter., 
Cork 

185a 

471 

•O’Kelly, J 

P. 

Roscommon ’80-85, N.D. ’85-86, ’86 
(unop.). 

Democi atic, 
Roscommon. 

1845 

478 

•O’Neill, Hon. R. T. . . . 

C. 

Antrim Mid D. ’85-86, ’86 .... 

Junior 

Carlton. 

1845 

478 

•Orr-Ewing, Sir A., Bart. . 

C. 

Dumbartonshire ’68-86, ’86 ... . 

Carlton . . 

1819 

474 

•Paget, Col. Sir R. H., Bart. 

c. 

Somerset E.D. ’65-68, Somerset M.D. 
’68-85, Wells D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Carlton . . 

1832 

475 

•Palmer, Sir C. M., Bart. . 

G.L. 

Durham N. ’74-’85. J arrow D. ’85-86, 
’86 (unop ). 

Reform and 
Brooks’s. 

1822 

476 

•Parker, C. S 

G.L. 

Perth City ’78-86, ’86 

Athenaeum . 

1829 

477 

Parker, Hon. F 

C. 

Oxfordshire, S. or Henley D , ’86 . 

Carlton . . 

1851 

478 

•Parnell, C. S 

P. 

Meath ’75-80, Cork ’8o-86, *86 (unop.) 
Durham, Bishop Auckland D., ’85- 
86, ’86 (unop ). 

Lancashire S.E., Gorton D , ’85-86, ’86 


1846 

479 

•Paulton, J. M 

G.L. 

Devonshire. 

1857 

480 

•Peacock, R 

G.L. 

Reform . . 

1820 

481 

•Pearce, Sir William, Bart. 

C. 

Lanarkshire, Govan D., ’85-86, ’86 . 

Carlton . . 

1835 

480 

•Pease, A. E 

G.L. 

York ’815-86, ’86 

Reform and 
Brooks’s. 

1857 

483 

•Pease, H. F 

G.L. 

Cleveland D. ’85-86, Yorkshire N.R. 
’86 (unop ). 

Devonshire 
& Nat. Lib. 

1838 

484 

•Pease, Sir J. W., Bart. . . 

G.L. 

Durham S.D. ’65-85, Barnard Castle 
D. ’85-86, 86 

1828 

465 

•Peel, Right Hon. A. W. . 


Warwick '65-85, Warwick and Leam- 
ington ’85-86, ’86. 

United 

University. 

1829 

486 

•Pelly, Sir L., K C.B., 
KX.S.I. 

C 

Hackney N.D ’85-86, ’86 

United Serv. 

1825 

407 

Penton, Capt. F. T. . . . 

C. 

Finsbury, Central D., ’86 .... 

Carlton . . 

1851 

488 

*Percy, Lord A. , res. Jan. ’87 

C 

Westminster ’82-85, S. George’s, 
Hanover Square, *85-86, ’86(unop.). 
Yorks. W.R., Normanton D. ’85-86, '86 

Carlton . . 

1851 

489 

•Pickard, B 

G.L. 

Cobden . . 

1842 

490 

•Pickersgill, E. H 

G.L. 

Bethnal Green S.W.D. ’85-86, ’8 6 . . 


1850 

181 

•Picton, J. A 

G.L. 

Leicester ’84-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

2832 

400 

Pinkerton, J 

P. 

Galway City ’86 (unop.) 


1845 

488 

•Pitt-Lewis, G 

U.L. 

Devonshire N.W., Barnstaple D.,’85- 
86, '86. 
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5. late W. Norton, Barcott Ho., Northants; Mid. Temp. ’66, formerly War Office, J.P. Kent. 


460 


Tea and wine mercht., Dublin ; tried ’67 for high treason and sentenced to death ; sentence 
commuted, released. 

Entered parliament when Mr. Healy, returned for N. Monaghan and S. Derry, elected to 
sit for the latter ; imp. under the Crimes Act. 

5. J. O’Brien, merchant, Nenagh ; E. Nenagh ; Chm. Nenagh Town Commn. from ’80 to ’87, 
and Bd. Gdns. since '85 . 

e. s. late William O’Connor, M D , of Dingle, Kerry ; E. S. Cuthbert’s C., Ushaw, Durham ; 

for some years clerk War Office, In. *1 emp. ’83 ; a Chm. Grand Committees ’88. 
s. E. O’Connor, co Kildare ; Alderm. Dublin ’83, Ld. Mayor ’85, Pres. Court of Conscience ’86, 
resigned Sept. '87. 

s. W. O’Connor, Mallow; E. Sch. Christian Bros. Cork ; commercial agent ...... 

s. T. O’Connoi, Athlone ; E. Queen's C. Galway, M.A. Queen’s Umv. ; journalist, author 
“Life of Ld. Beaconsfield,” “The Parnell Movement,” “Gladstone’s House of Commons.” 
See biographical notice. 

s. B. P. O’Doherty, Buncrana; E. Maynooth C. ; gold medal Incorporated Law Society, 1 
solicitor ’70. 

Wine merchant, etc , Derry and London; has been memb. Derry Town Council and Bd. Gdns. 
s. late Dr. O’Hea, Clonakilty; E. Gayfield (Dublin); solicitor ’75, memb. Cork Town 
Council. 

s. J. O’Kelly, Roscommon , E. Umv. of Dub and the Sorbonne ; formerly officer m French 
army ; became journalist 1870, connected with New York Herald, t aken prisoner while 
corresponding m Cuba, war correspondent Daily News , Soudan, ’84, imprisoned under 
the Crimes Act, Oct. ’88 

2 s. of 1st Baron O’Neill, and b. of present peer ; E. Harrow and Brasenose Ox. (M.A. ’70) ; 

was Major 4th Batt Royal Inmsk. Fus., D L., J.P. Derry Co., J.P. Antrim Co. 

7 s. of William Ewing, Ardvullam, Glasgow , D.L , J P. Stirlingshire. J.P. Lanark, 
Inverness, and Dumbarton cos., creat. Bart. ’86, Dean of Faculties Glasgow Umv., 
Brig.-Gen. Royal Company of Archers. 

s. John Moore Paget, Cranmore, Somerset , E. Sandhurst ; Served 66th Foot ’48-’63, retd, 
as Capt., has been Capt N. Somerset Yeo. and Lt.-Col. 3rd Som. Batt. R.V., D.L., J P., 
Chm. Quarter Sessions Somerset. 

s. of Geo. Palmer, merchant and shipowner ; D.L , J.P. N. Riding and Durham, Lt.-Col. 

com. 1st Newcastle and Durham Engin Vol. ; creat. Bart. ’86. 
e. $, late C. S Parker, Fairlie, Ayrshire; B Eton and Umv. C. Oxon (B A. ’52, M.A. ’56) ; 
Fellow and Tutor Umv. C. Oxon, Public Exam. ’59, ’60, ’63, ’68, Maj. Oxford Umv. R.V., 
memb. Roy. Comm Milit Educ. ’69-70, app. Chm. Referees on Private Bills ’86. 

4 s. 6th E. of Macclesfield , E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon , In. Temp ’75 

See biographical notice 

s. late A. W. Paulton, editor of Manchester Examiner ; E. Trin. Hall, Camb. ; war 
correspondent in Soudan ’84, priv sec. Rt Hon. H. Childers, Home Sec., ’86. 
s. late R. Peacock, Swaledalc, Yorks ; E. Gram. Sch. Leeds ; C.E., partner Gorton Lane 
Foundry, Manchester, J.P. Lancs. 

s. J. G. Pearce, Admiralty ; Chm. Scottish Oriental S.S. Co. and Guion Line Co., served upon 
Commissions on Loss of Life at Sea and Tonnage, J.P. Lanarkshire ; created a Bart. ’87. 
e. s. Sir J. W. Pease M.P. ; E. Trin. C. Camb. ; Director, J P. N. Riding, Dep. Com. of 
Lieutenancy City of London 

s. late H. Pease, M.P. S. Durham ’57-65 ; Director several public and private cos., J.P. 

N. Riding Yoiks. and Durham, Pres. Nat. Lib. Fed ’81-83, Mayor Darlington '74-75* 

5. J. Pease, Darlington, merchant, M.P S Durham ’32-41 ; Pease and Partners, Lim., D.L. 

N. Riding and J P. Durham and N. Riding ; dep chm. North-Eastern Raily. Company. 
See biographical notice 


461 

468 

468 

464 

466 


466 

467 


469 

470 


471 


478 

478 


474 

475 

476 


477 

478 

479 

480 

481 
488 
488 

484 

485 


s. late J. Hinde Pelly, H.E I.C S. , E. Rugby; Maj.-Gen. Indian Staff Corps, Hon. E. I. 
Co.’s military service ’40, author “North-West Frontier of India ” and other works. 

e. s. late Col. Penton, D L., J P., London , E. Harrow & Ch. Ch. Oxon ; 4th Drag. Gds. ’72, 
served Egyptian campaign, retired ’84, D L. and J.P. Middx., Hon. Col. 22nd Middx. R. V. 

2 s. 6th D. of Northumberland ; E. Eton & Ch. Ch. Oxon. (M.A ’71) ; Lt. & Adjut. Gren. Gds. 
’77, retired ’80, is Maj. 3rd Batt. 5th (Northumberland) Fusiliers, J.P. Surrey. 

5. T. Pickard, miner, Kippax, Leeds ; E. Kippax Grammar Sch. ; sec. Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association ’73. 

s. late T. Pickersgill, architect, York ; E. Lond. Umv. (B A. ’72) ; In. Temp. ’84, volunteer 
lecturer for London and Co. Liberal Union. 

5. Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A , Sandy Knowe, Liverpool ; E. Liverpool Inst^ Lane. Ind. C., 
Owens C., and Lond. Univ. ; formerly Congreg. minister, memb. Lond. Sch. Bd. ’70-79, 
author of “ Life of Oliver Cromwell ” and other works. 

s. John Pinkerton, Ballymoney,co. Antrim; tenant farmer, J.P. co. Antrim, memb. Coleraine 
Board of Guardians. 

g. s. Rev. G. T. Lewis, Exminster; assd. surname Pitt ’76; Mid. Temp. '70, Q.C. and 
Recorder of Poole ’85, author of legal works. 

I6S 


486 

487 

488 


490 

461 

468 

498 
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No. 

Name. 

Party. 

Past and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

i 

m 

•Playfcir, RbHon. Sir L., 

G.L. 

Edinburgh and St. Andrews Univer- 
sities '68-85 ; Leeds S.D. '85-86, '86. 

Athenaeum . 

2819 

m 

Plowden, Sir Wm, K.C.S.I. 

G.L. 

Wolverhampton W.D. ’86 ... . 

Nat. Liberal, 
Devonshire. 

183a 

496 

•Plunket, Right Hon. D. R. 

C. 

Dublin University ’70-86, ’86 . . . 

Carlton , . 

x8 3 8 

497 

[ Plunkett, Hon. J. W. . . 

C. 

Gloucestersh , S.orThornburyD.,’86 

Carlton . . 

1853 

1828 

498 

* Pom fret, W. P 

C. 

Kent, Ashford D., ’85-86, ’86 (uhop.) . 

Carlton . . 

499 

♦Portman, Hon. E. B. . . 

G.L. 

Dorset N.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Devonshire. 

1830 

800 

♦Potter, T. B 

G.L. 

Rochdale ’65-86, '86 

Reform, 

Cobden. 

1817 

801 

♦Powell, F. S 

C. 

Wigan 57-59, Cambridge ’63-68, N.W. 
Riding ’72-74, Wigan ’85-86, 86 . . 


1827 

802 

♦Powell, W. R. II. . . . 

G.L. 

Carmarthenshire ’80-85, W.D. ’85-86, 
'86. 

Waterford Co. ’84-’85, E D. ’85-86, ’86 
Waterford City '74-86, '86 (unop.). . 
Devonport ’74-86, ’86 


1819 

608 

♦Power, P. J 

P. 


1850 

604 

♦Power, R 

P. 

Garrick. 

606 

•Price, Captain G. E. . . . 
♦Price, T.P 

C. 


1851 

606 

G.L. 

Monmouthshire N. D. ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Union, 

Devonshire. 

1842 

1844 

607 

♦Pnestlev, B 

Provand, A. D 

G.L. 

Yorks. W.R., Pudsey D , ’85-86, ’86. 


1831 

808 

G.L 

Glasgow, Blackfnars and Hutch eson- 
town D., ’86 

Nat. Liberal 

1838 

609 

♦Pugh, D 

G.L. 

Carmarthenshire ’57-68, E.D. ’85-86, 
’86. 

Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

1806 

610 

♦Puleston, Sir J. H. . . . 

* Pyne , J. D 

C. 

Devonport ’74-86, ’86 

Waterford W.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 

Carlton . . 

1830 

611 

P. 


1847 

618 

•Quilter, W. Cuthbcrt . . 

U.L. 

Suffolk, S. or Sudbury D., ’85-86, ’86 
(unop.). 

74, S. Audley 
Street, W. 

1841 

618 

Quinn, T 

P. 

Kilkenny City ’86 (unop.) .... 

1838 

614 

•Raikes, Rt. Hon. H. C. . 

C. 

Chester ’68-80, Preston ’82, Camb. 
Umv. ’82-86, ’86 (unop ) 

Carlton, 
United Univ. 

1838 

616 

Rankin, J. ...... 

c. 

Heicfordshirc, N. or Leominster 
D , ’80-85, ’86. 

Carlton, 
New Umv. 

1842 

616 

Rasch, Major F. C. . . . 

c. 

Essex S.E.D. ’86 

Windham . 

1846 

617 

•Rathbone, W 

G.L. 

Liverpool ’68-80, Carnarvonshire 
’80-85, N. or Arfon D ’85-86, '86. 
New Koss ’81-85, Wexford N.D. 
’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Wexford Borough ’83-85, Fermanagh 
N.D. ’85-86, '86. 

Pembroke Dist. ’74-80, Cardiff ’80-86, 
’86. 

Reform, 

Athenaeum. 

18x9 

618 

•Redmond, J. E. . . 

P. 

Union 

(Wexford). 

1856 

619 

•Redmond, W 

P. 

x86x 

690 

•Reed, Sir E. J., K.C.B. . 

G.L. 

National 

Liberal. 

1830 

681 

Reed, H. BjTon .... 

C. 

Bradford E.D. ’86 

Carlton, 

Constitut’n’l. 

1855 

688 , 

Reid, R. T 

G.L. 

Hereford ’80-85, Dumfries Dist. '86 . 

Devonshire, 

Garrick. 

1846 

688 

•Rendel, S 

G.L. 

Montgomeryshire '80-86, '86 ... 

Athenaeum, 

Brooks’s. 

*834 

684 

•Reynolds, W. J 

P 

Tyrone E.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Merthyr Tydvil ’68-86, '86 (unop.) . 

1856 

886 

• Richard , H. ; died Aug. ’88 

G.L. 

Devonshire. 

x8xa 

686 

♦Richardson-Gardner,Col.R. 

C. 

Windsor ’74-86, '86 (unop.) .... 

Carlton . . 

1837 

687 

♦Richardson, T 

U.L. 

Hartlepool ’74-75> ’80-86, ’86 . . . . 

Reform . . 

x8ax 

688 

♦Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. . 

C. 

Tower Hamlets ’74-85, St. George’s 

Carlton . . 

1838 

689 

♦Roberts, J 

G.L. 

D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Flint District ’78-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

1835 

680 

♦Roberts, J. B 

G.L. 

Carnarvonshire, S. or Eifion D.. ’85- 
86, ’86. 

l66 

Nat. Lib. . 

1843 
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No. 

- - - • 

Name. 

Party. 

Past and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

i 

Ml 

"Robertson, Edmund . . . 

G.L. 

Dundee ’85-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

1846 

582 

"Robertson, Rt. Hon.J. P. B. 

C. 

Buteshire ’85-86, ’86 

Jun.Carlton. 

184s 

688 

Robinson, B 

C. 

Dudley ’86 

Jun .Carlton. 

1836 

684 

♦Robinson, T 

G.L 

Gloucester ’80, ’85-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

1827 

586 

"Roe, T 

G.L. 

Derby ’83-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

1832 

686 

Rollit, Sir A. K 

C. 

Islington S.D. ’86 

Carlton, 

Constitu- 

1842 





tional. 


687 

"Roscoe, Sir H. E . . . 

G.L. 

Manchester S D ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 
Maidstone ’80-85-86, '86 

Athenaeum. 

1833 

688 

•Ross, Major A. H. . . . 

C. 

Carlton . . 

1829 

689 

"Rothschild, Baron F. J. de 

U.L 

Aylesbury July to Nov. ’85, Bucks, 
Mid or Aylesbury D., ’85-86, *86. 

Reiorm, 

Turf. 

1839 

640 

♦Round, J 

C. 

Essex E D ’68-85, Essex, N E or 

Carlton . . 

1842 



Harwich 1 ) , ’85-86, ’86. 


641 

Rowlands, W Bowen . . 

G.L 

Cardiganshire ’86 

National 

Liberal. 

1836 

642 

Rowlands, J 

G.L. 

Finsbury E D. ’86 


1851 

648 

Rowntree, J 

GL. 

Scarborough ’86 

National 

Liberal. 

1844 

644 

"Royden, T B 

C 

Liverpool W , Toxtcth D , ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1833 



(unop ). 


645 

"Russell, Sir Charles . . . 

G.L 

Dundalk ’80-85, HackneyS D. ’85-86, 
’86 

Glasgow, Bridgeton D , ’85-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

1833 

646 

•Russell, E R . ... 

GL. 


1834 

647 

♦Russell, Sir George, Bart 

C. 

Berks June to Nov ’85, Wokingham 

Carlton . . 

1828 



D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop ). 



648 

649 

Russell, T. W 

U.L 

Tyrone S.D. ’86 . 

National 

Liberal. 

1841 

* Rylands , P 

U.L. 

Warrington ’68-74, Burnley ’76-86, ’86 


1820 

650 

•St. Aubyn, Sir J (sreLd. 

U.L 

Stafford ’59-65, ’60-80, ’81-85, Corn- 

Brooks’s . . 




St Levan, Peerage). 


wall, W. or St. lvcs D., ’86 



651 

Salt, T 

LC. 

Cornwall W ’58-86, Stafford ’86 . 

Carlton . . 

1830 

552 

668 

♦Samuelson, Sir B., Bait. . 

GL 

Banbury Feb to April ’50, ’65-85, Ox- 
fordsh ,N. or Banbury D., *85-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

1820 

♦Sandys, Lt.-Col. T. M. . . 

C. 

Lancs. S.W., Bootle D , ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton , . 

1837 

664 



(unop.). 


♦Saunderson, Col. E. J . . 

C 

Cavan Co. (as a Liberal) ’65-74, N. 

Brooks’s . . 

1837 

556 



Armagh ’85-86, ’86 


Schwann, C. E 

G.L. 

Manchester N.D. ’86 

Nat. Liberal. 

1844 

566 

•Sclater- Booth, Rt. Hon. G. 
(see Ld. Basing, Peerage). 

C. 

Hampshire N.D. ’57-85, N or.Basing- 
stoke D ’85-86, r 86 . 

Carlton and 
Athenaeum. 

1826 

567 

"Seale-Hayne, C 

G.L 

Devonshire, Mid or Ashburton D , 

Reform and 

1833 

658 

♦Sellar, A. Craig . . . 


’85-86, ’86. 

Nat. Lib. 

U.L. 

Haddington Dist. ’82-85, Lanark- 
shire, Partick D., ’85-86, 86. 

Reform, 

Brooks’s. 

1835 



659 

♦Selwin-Ibbetson, Rt. Hon. 

C. 

S Essex ’65-68, W. Essex ’68-85, 
Essex, W. or Epping D., ’85-86, ’86. 

Carlton . . 

1826 


Sir Henry, Bai t. 


660 

Selwyn, Capt. C. W. . . 

C. 

Cambridgeshire, Wisbech D., ’86 . 

Carlton, 

1858 

Ml 

♦Seton-Karr, H 

C 

St. Helen’s ’85-86, ’86 

White’s. 
Carlton . . 

*853 

662 , 

6M 

Sexton, Thomas .... 

P. 


Mansion 
Ho« Dublin. 

1848 

664 

"Shaw, T 

G.L. 

Halifax ’8a-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

<823 


168 
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s. late £. Robertson. Kmnaird, Dundee ; E. Line. C. Oxon, Prizeman and Vinenan Sch. 

Lincoln’s Inn ’72, Fell. Corpus Ch. C., hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, 
s. late Rev. R. J . Robertson, Forteviot, Perthshire ; E. Edin. Univ., M.A. ’64 : Q.C. ’85, 
Sol.-Gen. Scotland J une ’85 to Jan. ’86, and July ’86 to Oct. '88, when he was app. Lord Adv.. 
s.late W. Robinson, sol., Dudley, E. Rugby; ret. sol., was Capt. Dudley Troop Wore. Yeo 

J.P. Gloucester, lour times Mayor 

e. s. late Alderman Roe, J P. Derby , timber merchant, Derby, Mayor of Derby ’67 ... 

s. John Rolht, sol., Hull ; E King’s C. Lond. & Lond. Umv , B.A ’63, LL.D. ’66, First & Univ. 
Gold Medallist, Fell & Gov King’s , sohe. ’63, Prizeman Incorp. Law Soc. ’63, steamship 
owner, underwi iter ncw&papei proptietor, Sheriff Hull ’75-76, Mayoi ’83-85, knighted ’86. 

See biogiaphical notice .... ... . . 

s. late C. Koss, M P. , L i ton and Ch. Ch. Oxon., M.A. ; Inn. Temple ’54, J.P. Middlesex, 
was memb. Met Asylums Bd , served W. Kent Mil., ictired Major ; ob. Dec. 3rd, '88. 

2 s. late Baron A de Rothschild, Vienna , D L & J.P. Bucks, High Shff ’83, founder Evelina 
Hospital, Southwark Bridge Road 

e. s. Rev. j T. Round, rector All Saints, Colchester ; E. Eton & Ch Ch Ox. (B.A. ’64, M.A. 

’72); In Temp ’68, D.L , J P Essex, formerly Major West Essex Militia. 
e. s. T. Rowlands, J P., Glenowcr, Pcmbrokcsh. , E. Jesus C. Oxon , Gray’s Inn 71 (1st class 
ceit of hon ’70), Q C. and Bencher, Gray’s Inn ’82, J P Pembrokesh and Haverfordwest 
E. Working Men’s C , Gt. Ormond St , watch-case * maker, one of the founders and now 
sec Leaseholds Enfranchisement Association 

s. J Rowntree, Scarborough, E. Friends’ Sch York; solic ’65, Mayor Scarboro’ ’85, but 
i csigncd on being elected M P 

s. T Royden, L’nool , L Liveipool C ; shipbuilder, memb L’pool City Council since ’73, 
Major ’78-79, I P. L’pool, was memb Commns. Unseaworthy Ships and Tonnage, and 
Load Line Commission 

s. late A. Russell, Newry, E Tim C. Dub. ; Line. Inn ’59, Q.C. and Bencher of Inn ’72, 
Attorney-Gen Feb. to July ’86. 

s. E H Russell , editor Liverpool Daily Post since ’6m Life Gov Umv Coll., and Pres. 

Lit and Philos Soc., L’pool, 1st Pres L’pool Refoim Club, resigned Aug ’87. 
y s late Sir H. Russell , L. Eton and Exeter C. Oxon; Line Inn ’5m Recorder Woking- 
ham, was County Court Judge Kent and Derbyshire, is D.L, J.P Berks, succeeded 
his brother Sir Charles as Bart ’83. 

a. David Russell, Scotch mason , E Madras Acad., Cupar, Fife ; Temperance hotel propr. 
and insurance agent, Dublin. 

s. late J. Rylands, Be wsey House, Warrington, E. Warrington Gram Sch ; direc. various 
companies , ob Feb. 8th, 1887 

e. s. late Sir E Aubyn, Bart. , E. Eton and Trin C. Camb. (B.A. ’52) ; D.L , J.P. Cornwall, 
Deputy Special Warden Stanneries, Devon and Cornwall, formerly Col. 3rd Batt. Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantrj T 

5. late Phos Salt, Weeping Cross, Stafford ; E. Rugby and Balliol C Oxon (B.A. ’53) ; 
retned banker, D L., J P Staffs, an Eccles. Commr. ’8o, Pari. Sec. Local Gov. Bd. ’76-80, 
Hon Commr. Lunacy *’83, app. Chm. Committees Dec. ’86. 
s. late S H. Samuclson, L’pool , J P Oxon, F R.S , M.I C.E , was Chm Royal Commn. 

Technical Education (made Bart for his services), memb Roy. Comm. Scientific Instruction. 
e. s. Capt. T Sandys, R.N , L Shrewsbury , H E I Co.’s milit. serv , served in Bengal 

thro’ Mut. ^ joined 7th P"” 17 — 1 * 3 — ^ -- r — *• 11 — w — j d— t — *** 

s. late Col Saunderson 
Col. 4th Battn Regt. 

s. late F. Schwann, Hyde Paik, W. ; E Univ. C. Lond.; Direc. Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce and V.-Pres. Nat. Reform Union 
s. W L. Sclater, Hoddirgton Ho., Hants, assumed name of Booth by roy licence ’57 ; E. 
Balliol C. Oxon, M A. 48; In Temp ’51, F R.S., J P Hants, an Official Verderer New 
Forest, Public Works Loan Commr , Parlt. Sec. Poor Law Bd ’67-68, Fin. Sec. Treas. 
Feb. to Dec. ’68, Pre«. Local Govt. Bd. ’74-80, and a Chm. Gi and Committees ’83. 


thro’ Mut.^ joined 7th Roy. Fusil , retd, as Capt., now Hon. Lt.-Col. 3rd Roy. Lane. Militia 
' ^ ’ 1 , D.L , J.P. co. Cavan, High Sheriff ’59, Army, retd, as Major, now 


1 mi-t 1 an ocuai, j 

’62, Asst. Commr. Education (Scotland) ’64, Legal Sec. Ld. Advoc 70-74, memb. Royal 
Commn. Endowed Institutions Scotland ’731 D.L , J.P. Argyllshire ; a temporary Chm. of 
Committees ’88 

5. late Sir J. Selwin; E. S. John’s C. Camb. ; Under Sec. Home Dep. ’74-78, Finan. Sec. 
Treas. ’78-80, is J P. and Chm Quar. Sess. Essex, app. 2nd Church Estates Commr. ’85 ; 
a Chm. Grand Committees ’88. 

e. s. late Rt. Hon. Sir C J. Selwyn, Lord Justice of Appeal ; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb. ; 

Capt. Roy. Horse Gds., served with distinction in Egyptian campaign '82. 
s. late G. B. Seton-Karr. of Indian Civil Service ; E. Harrow and Corp. Ch. Oxon ; Line. 

Inn ’79, Direc. Capital Freehold Land and Cattle Co. 
e. s. late J. Sexton, Waterford ; Belfast return petitioned against, but declared duly elected ; 

decided to sit for Belfast ; High Sheriff Dublin ’87, Lora Mayor ’88. 

3 s late Joseph Shaw, Halifax ; E. Huddersfield C ; woollen manufacturer and merchant, 
J.P. Halifax, D.L. W. Riding, Mayor Halifax ’66-’68, Pres. Chamb. Commerce ’74-76 


681 

688 

688 

686 
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i 

665 

•Shaw-Lefevre, Rt. Hon. G. 

G.L. 

Reading ’63-85, Bradford, Central 

Brooks’s 

1833 

666 

Shaw-Stewart, M. H. . . 

C. 

D., April to June '86, ’86. 
Renfrewshire E.D. ’86 

Carlton . . 

*854 

667 

•Sheehan, J. D 

P 

Kerry E.D. ’86, ’86 (unop.) .... 


- 

668 

•Sheehy, D 

P. 

Galway S.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). . . 


1844 

660 

*Sheil, E 

P. 

Athlone ’74-80, Meath ’82-85, Meath 

Garrick . . 

1851 




S.D. ’85-86, s 86 (unop.) 


570 

•Shepherd-Cross, H. . . . 

C. 

Bolton ’85-86, ’86 

Junior 

Carlton. 

1847 

671 

• Shirley , W.S. ; res. Feb. ’88 

G.L. 

Yorks W.R.S., Doncaster D., ’85-86, 

National 

185X 



’86. 

Liberal. 

672 

Sidebotham, J. W. . . . 

C. 

Cheshire, Hyde D., ’86 

Carlton . . 

1857 

578 

•Sidebottom, T. H. ... 

C. 

Stalybridge ’74-80, ’85-86, ’86 ... 

Carlton, 

S. Stephen’s. 

1826 

574 

•Sidebottom, W 

c. 

Derbyshire, High Peak D., ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1841 

575 

* Simon. Sir John , res. Oct. 

G.L. 

Dewsbury '68-86, ’86 

Reform, 

1818 


’88. 


Cobden. 


676 

Sinclair, W. P 

U.L. 

Falkirk District ’86 

Devonshire. 

1837 

677 

•Smith, A 

C. 

Heits ’54-57. ’59-65. ’66-85, Hertford D. 

Carlton . . 

1829 

578 

* Smith, D 

C. 

’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Brighton ’85-86, *86 


1826 

579 

1 •Smith, Rt. Hon. W. 11 . . 

c. 

Westminster ’68-85, Strand ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1825 

580 

•Smith, Samuel 

G.L 

Liverpool ’82-85, Flintshire Feb. to 
June ’86, ’86 (unop.). 

Reform . . 

1836 

581 

Smith-Ban y, A. H. . . . 

C. 

Cork ’67-74 (Lib.), Huntingdonshire, 
S. or Huntingdon D., ’86. 

Travellers’ . 

1843 

582 

Spencer. J. E 

c. 

West Bromwich ’86 

S. Stephen’s. 

1848 

683 

•Spencer, Hon. C. R. . . . 

G.L. 

Northamptonshire ’80-85, Mid D. *85- 

Brooks’s . . 

1857 




86, ’86. 


584 

•Stack, J 

P. 

Kerry N.D ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 
Lincolnshire, Mid D., ’74-85, Horn- 
castle D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop ). 

• • • • • 



585 

*Stanhope, Right Hon. E. . 

C. 

Carlton, 

Athenaeum. 

1840 

586 

Stanhope, Hon. P. J. . . 
•Stanley, L. J 

G.L. 

Wednesburv ’86 

S. James’s . 

1847 

587 

C. 

Somerset W D. ’82-85, Bridgwater 

Carlton . . 

1826 

588 

*Stanley,Str F. ( see Ld. Stan- 
ley or Preston, Peerage). 

C. 

D ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Lancashire N.D., Blackpool D., ’86 . 

Carlton . . 

- 

589 

•Stansfeld, Right Hon. J. . 

G.L. 

Halifax ’59-86, ’86 

Reform, 

Athenaeum. 

1820 

590 

•Stepney, Sir Arthur Cowell - 
Bart. 

G.L. 

Carmarthen Dist. ’76-78, ’86 ... 

Travellers’ . 

1834 

691 

•Stevenson, F. S 

G.L. 

Suffolk, N.E. or Eye D., ’85-86, ’86 . 
South Shields ’68-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 

Devonshire. 

1862 

692 

•Stevenson, J. C 

G.L. 

Reform . . 

1825 

698 

694 

•Stewart, M. J 

•Storey, S 

C. 

Wigtown Burghs ’74-80, Kirkcud- 
brightshire ’85-86, ’86. 

Sunderland ’81-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

*834 

G.L. 

Devonshire. 

1840 

596 

•Story-Maskelyne, M N. . 

U.L. 

Cricklade ’80-85, Wiltshire, N. or 
Cncklade D., ’85-86, ’86. 

Athenaeum. 

1823 

696 

•Stuart, J 

G.L. 

Hackney ’84-85, Shoreditch, Hoxton 

National 

1843 




D., ’85-86, ’86. 

Liberal. 

597 

•Stuart- Wortley, C. B. . . 

C. 

Sheffield ’80-85, HallamD., ’85-86/86 

Carlton . . 

1851 

598 

•Sullivan, Oonal .... 

P. 

Westmeath S.D. ’85-86. ’86 (unop.) . 
Westmeath ’80-85, College Green D. 

Nat. Liberal. 

x8 3 8 

599 

•Sullivan, T. D. . . . . . 

P. 

90, Middle 1 
Abbey St., 
Dublin. 

1827 




’85-86, *86 (unop.). 
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8 . late Sir G. Shaw-Lefevre, Clerk of Parlts. ; E. Eton andTrin, C. Camb. See biographical 
notice. 

8. Sir M. R. Shaw-Stewart, Bart. ; Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon. ; D.L. and J.P. Stirlingshire and 
J.P. Renfrewshire. 

Hotel pi opnetor ; Vice-Pres local branch National League ; prosecuted for threatening Irish 
Constab. insp., and declining to find bail for good behaviour, sent to prison Nov. ’88. 
ss. R. Sheehyj E. Jesuit Seminary Limerick and Pans; in business at Mallow; mp. 
under the Crimes Act Jan. ’88. 

s. late Gen. Sir Justin Sneil, E. Ch. Ch. Oxon 


s. T. Cross, J.P., banker, Bolton, assumed the name of Shepherd ’84 ; E. Harrow and Exeter 
C. Oxon ; J.P. Herts and Lancs., Capt. Duke of Lancaster’s Regt. of Yeo. 
s. W. E. Shirley, twice Mayor Doncaster ; E. Rugby and Ball. C. Oxon ; Inner Temple ’76, 
author of law' books and popular pamphlet “Politics made Easy”; see Obituary. 
s. late J. Sidebotham, J.P.,Bowdon, Cheshire ; E. Owens C., Manchester (Mus. Bac. Oxon) ; 
colliery proprietor. 

e. s. late W. Sidebottom, J.P., Hadfield, Cheshire ; E. Manchester Gram. Sch {Manchester 
merchant, cotton spinner in Derbyshire and Cheshire, J.P Derbyshire and Cheshire, 
v. s. late W. Sidebottom, Harewood Lodge, Broadbottom ; J.P. Cheshire and Glossop and 
Maj. 4th Cheshire Rifle Vol. 

s. Isaac Simon, Jamaica , E. Univ. C. & Univ. Lond. (LL.B. ’41) ; called to bar Mid. 

Temp. ’42, Serjeant-at-Law ’64, received a patent of precedence '68, knighted ’86. 
s. John Sinclair, The Grove, co Antrim ; E Queen’s C. Belfast, and Heidelberg ; merchant 
and shipowner in L’pooland Glasgow, J.P. L’pool, memb. Mersey Docks and Harbour Bd. 
5. late Abel Smith, Woodhall Park, Herts; E. Tr in. C. Camb , B.A. ; extensive landowner 
Herts 

s. Alex. Smith; J.P. Brighton, Mayor ’80-81, D.L. City London and Sussex, ob. Nov. 3rd, '86 

See biographical notice 

e. s. J. Smith, J.P., S. Carleton, Kirkcudbrightshire ; E. Edin. Univ. ; merchant and cotton 
broker, Liverpool, J.P. Liverpool and Kirkcudbrightshire, has been memb. L’pool City 
Council, Pres. Chamber Commerce ’76-77. 

e. s. late J. H. Smith-Barry, Fota Island, Queenstown ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; D.L., 
J.P., and High Sheriff Cork Co., J P. Cheshire and High Sheriff ’73, Vice-Pres. Irish 
Loyal and Patriotic Union, Chm. Cork Defence Union, 
jy.s.late }. Spencer, W. Bromwich ; retired merchant. Mid. Temp ’85, chose Oxford Circuit. 
y.s. late Earl Spencer, and heir-presump to picsent Earl his h -b ; E. Harrow and Trin. C. 
Camb. ; D.L., J.P. Northamptonshire, Parliamentary Groom-m-Waiting Jan. to July '86. 

Draper, Listowel ; farmer, president Listowel branch Nat. League 

2 s. 5th Earl Stanhope ; E Harrow & Ch. Ch. Ox. (B A. ’62, M A. ’65), Fell. All Souls’ ’62 ; 
In. Temp. ’65, Pari. Sec. Bd. Trade ’75-78, U.-Sec. India ’78-80, V -Pres. Counc. on Ed. June 
to Aug.’8s, Pres. Bd.Tiade Aug. ’85 to Jan. ’86, Col. Sec. Aug ’86 to Jan. ’87, War Sec. Jan/87. 
4 s. 5th Earl Stanhope , R.N. ’62-65, is a civil engineer, but does not now practise .... 
s. E. Stanley, Cross Hall, Lancs., E. Ch. Ch. Oxon. (B.A. ’49, M.A. ’52); D.L. Lancashire, 
J.P. Somersetshire, Sheriff ’80 

y. s. 14th Earl of Derby ; E. Eton 


5. late J. Stansfeld, Judge of Halifax County Court ; E. Univer. C. Lond. ; In. Temp. ’49, 
Ld. of Admiralty *63-64, Und. Sec. India ’66, Ld. of Treasury ’68-69, Pres. Poor Law Bd. 
Mar. to Aug. ’71, Pres. Local Govt. Bd 71-74. and Mar. to July ’86. 
s. Sir J. Cowell-Stepney, M.P.; E. Eton; Foreign Office clerk ’52-73, accompanied E. of 
Clarendon on special mission to coronation of King of Prussia ’6i, J.P. Carmarthenshire, 
High Sheriff ’84. 

5. late Sir W. Stevenson, Gov. of Mauritius ; E. Harrow and Balliol C. Oxon .... 

5. late J. Stevenson, Glasgow merch. ; E. Univ. Glasgow ; chemical manufacturer, S. Shields, 
Chm. Tyne Improvement Commissioners, late Lt -Col. comdt. 3rd Durham Art. Vol. 
e. s. M. S. Stewart, Southwick; Ch.Ch. Oxon. (B.A. ’58) ; In. Temp. '62, D.L. and J.P, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, J.P. Wigtownshire, Lt.-Col. Ayr and Galloway Art. Vol. 
s. R. Storey, Whitburn, Durham ; E. Training C. Durham ; newspaper proprietor, Alderm. 
Sunderland, has been thrice Mayor. 

e. s. late A. Story-Maskclyne, Swmdon, g.s. Dr. Maskelyne, Astron. Royal; E. Wadham 
C. Oxon. (M.A.) ; Prof. Mineralogy Univ. Oxon. ’56, Keeper Min. Dep. Brit. Museum’57-80, 
author works onchem. and mineralogy, D.L. Brecknockshire, J.P. Wilts and Gloucester. 
5. J. G. Stuart, Markmch, Fifeshire ; E. Trin. C. Camb. (3rd Wrangler '66, Fell. ’67, Prof, 
of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics ’75), Asst. M.I.C.E., prolific writer on social and 
scientific questions. LL.D. St. Andrews. 

3 5. Rt. Hon. J. Stuart-Wortley, Q.C., Recorder of Lond., Sol.-Gen. ; E. Rugby and Ball. 
C. Oxon; In. Temp. ’76, sec. Royal Commn. Sale of Benefices ’79-’8o, Una.-Sec. Home 
Dept. ’85-86, reapp. Aug. ’86. 

b. of T. D. Sullivan, M.P. ; formetly manager of publishing department of The Nation . . 
e, 5. late D. Sullivan, Dublin ; E. Bantry Sch. : editor and proprietor of Nation t Young 
Ireland , and Dublin Weekly News , memb. Dublin Corp., Lora Mayor ’86, re-elected for ’87. 
Imprisoned under the Crimes Act Sept. ’87. 
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Club or 
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Born. 

000 

Summers, W 

G.L. 

Stalybridge ’80-85, Huddersfield ’86 

Reform . . 

1853 

001 

Sutherland, A. 

G.L. 

Sutherlandshire ’86 

Nat. Liberal. 

1843 

002 

•Sutherland, T 

U.L. 

Greenock ’84.-86, '86 

Reform . . 

1834 

003 

Swetenham, E 

C. 

Carnarvon District ’86 

Carlton . . 

1822 

00ft 

•Sv inburne, Sir J., Bart. . 

G.L. 

Staffordshire, Lichfield D., ’85-86, ’86 

Brooks’s . . 

1831 

006 

•Taibot, C. R. M 

U.L. 

Glamorganshire ’30-85, Mid. D. ’85- 
86, ’86 (unop.). 

Travellers’. 

1803 

000 

•Talbot, J. G 

C. 

W. KentJ’68-78, Oxford University 

Carlton . . 

183s 



’78-86, ’86. 



007 

•Tanner, Dr. C. K. D. . . 

*P. 

Cork, Mid D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 

78, Ebury 
Street, w. 

1850 

608 

Taplmg, T. K 

C. 

Leicestershire, S. or Harborough 

Carlton . . 

1855 


•Taylor, F 


D., ’86. 



600 

U.L. 

Norfolk S.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

1845 

610 

•Temple, Sir R., Bart., 

C. 

Worcestershire, S. or Evesham D., 

Carlton, 

1826 


G.C.S.I., C.I.E. 


’85-86, ’86. 

Athenaeum. 


611 

Theobald, J 

C 

Essex, S. or Romford D., ’86 . . . 

Jun. Carlton. 

1829 

612 

•Thomas, A 

G L. 

Glamorgan E D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 

Devonshire. 

. . 

613 

Thorburn, W 

U.L. 

Peebles and Selkirk shires ’86 . . 

Devonshire. 

1842 

61 ft 

•Tollemache, H. J. . . . 

C. 

West Cheshire ’81-85, Cheshire, 
Eddisbury D., ’85-86, *86. 

Preston ’82-86, ’86 

Carlton. 

1846 

616 

•Tomlinson, W. E. M. . . 

C. 

Carlton . . 

1838 

616 

• Tottenham , A. L. ... 

C. 

Co. Leitrim ’80-85, Winchester ’85- 

Carlton . . 

1838 




86, ’86. 


617 

Townsend, F 

C. 

Warwickshire, Stratford-on-Avon 

Carlton . . 

1823 




D , ’86 


618 

•Trotter, H. J 

C. 

Colchester ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1840 

619 

•Tuite, J 

P 

Westmeath N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 



1849 

620 

•Tyler, Sir H. W 

C. 

Harwich ’80-85, Great Yarmouth ’85- 

Carlton . . 

1827 

621 

Tyssen- Amherst, W. H. . 

C. 

86, 86. 

Norfolk W.D. ’80-85, ’86 

Carlton . . 

*835 

622 

Verdin , R 

U.L. 

Cheshire, Northwich D., ’86 ... 


1835 

623 

Vernon, Hon. G. R. . . . 

U.L. 

Ayrshire S.D. ’86 

Travellers’ . 

1835 

62 ft 

•Villiers, Rt. Hon. C. P. . 

U.L. 

Wolverhampton ’35-86, ’86 (unop.) . 

Reform . . 

1 802 

626 

•Vincent, C. E. H., C.B. . 

C. 

Sheffield, Central D., ’85-86 . . . 

Carlton . . 

1849 

626 

•Vivian, Sir H. H. ... 

L. 

Truro ’52-57, Glamorganshire ’57-85, 
Swansea Dist. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Athenaeum. 

1821 

627 

Waddy, S. D 

G.L. 

Barnstaple ’74-9, Sheffield ’79-80, Edin. 

National 

1830 


Wallace, R 


’82-85, Lincolnshire, Brigg D., ’86. 

Liberal. 

628 

G.L. 

Edinburgh E.D. ’86 

Reform . . 

1831 

629 

•Walrond, Lt.-Col. W. H. . 

C. 

E. Devon ’80-85, Tiverton D., ’85-86, 

Carlton, 

1849 


•Walsh, Hon. A. H. J. . . 


’86 (unop.). 

Guards’. 

630 

C. 

Radnorshire ’85-86, ’86 

Derbyshire S.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... . 
Down N.D. ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1859 

681 

•Wardle, H 

GL. 

National. 

1832 

682 

•Waring, Colonel T. . . . 

C. 

Carlton . . 

1828 

633 

•Warmington.C. M. . . . 
•Watkm, Sir E. W., Bart. . 

G.L. 

Monmouthshire W.D. ’85-86, '86 . . 
Stockport ’64-68, Hythe ’74-86, ’86 


1842 

68ft 

U.L. 

Reform . . 

1819 

686 



(unop.). 


•Watson, J 

C. 

Shrewsbury ’85-86, ’86 

Carlton . . 

1817 

680 

• Watson, T. 

•Watt, H. 

G.L. 

Derbyshire, Ilkeston D., ’85-86, '86 . 
Glasgow, Camiachie D., ’85-86, ’86 . 




037 

G.L. 

Nat. Liberal. 

1846 
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Past and Present Constituencies. Residence. 


088 *Wayman, T. . 
888 Webster, R. G. 


Elland l 5 ., ’85-86, '86 (unop.). 
C. St. Pancras E.D. ’86 ... . 


640 *Webster, Sir R. E. ... C. 

641 *West, Colonel Cornwallis . U.L. 

648 Weymouth, Lord .... C. 

648 Wharton, J. L C. 

644 * Whitbread. S G.L. 

645 ♦White, J. B C. 

646 * Whitley, E C. 

647 Whitmore, C. A C. 

648 ♦Wiggin, H U.L. 

648 ♦Will, J. Shu ess .... G.L. 

650 •Williams, A. J G.L. 

651 *Williams, J. P U.L. 

658 Williamson, J G.L. 

658 Williamson, S G.L. 

654 *Wilson, C. H G.L. 

655 ♦Wilson, I G.L. 

656 Wilson, Sir S C. 

657 $*Wilson, Henry J. . . . G.L. 

658 ♦Winn, Hon. R C. 

659 ♦Winterbotham, A. B. . . G.L. ! 

680 ♦Wodehouse, E. R. ... U.L. 

681 *Wolmer, Viscount . . . U.L. 

668 Wood, N C. 

688 *Woodall, W G.L. 


Launceston June to Nov. ’85, Isle of 
Wight ’85-86, 86 

Denbighshire, W. or Vale of Clwyd 
D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 
Somersetshire, Frome D., ’86 . . . 


Yorkshire W.R.E., Ripon D., ’86 . Carlton . . 1837 


Club or 
Residence. 

e 

Nat. Liberal, 

1833 

Reform 

Carlton . . 

.1845 

Carlton, 


Athenaeum. 

mm 

Devonshire. 


Carlton and 

<3 

00 

White’s. 




Bedford ’52-86, ’86 . 
Gravesend ’85-86, ’86 


Liverpool ’80-85, Everton D. ’85-86, 
’86 (unop.). 

Chelsea ’86 


Brooks’s . . 1830 

1847 


E. Staflordshire ’80-85, Handsworth 
D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop ). 

Montrose Group ’85-86, ’86 ... . 

Glamorganshu e S D. ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Birmingham S.D. ’85-86, ’86. . . . 

Lancashire N., Lancaster D., ’86 . . 

St Andrews Dist. ’80-85, Kilmarnock 
Dist. ’86. 

Hull ’74-85, W.D. ’85-86, '86 ... 

Middlesbrough ’78-86, ’86 (unop.) . 

Portsmouth ’86 

Yorks, Holmfirth D., ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Pontefract ’85-86, ’86 

Gloucestershire, E. or Cirencester 
D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Bath ’80-86, ’86 

Hants, E. or Petersfield D., ’85-86, ’86 

Durham, Houghton-le-Sprmg D.,’86 
Stoke ’80-85, Hanley ’85-86, ’86 . . 


664 *Woodhead, J G.L. 

665 * Wright, C G.L. 

666 Wright, H. S C. 

667 *Wroughton, P C. 

668 *Yeo,F.A G.L. 

666 Yerburgh, R. A C. 

670 *Young, C. E. B C. 


Yorks, W.R.E., Spen Valley D., 
’85-86, ’86. 

Lancs., S.W., Leigh D., ’85-86, ’86 . 
Nottingham S.D. *86 


Carlton . . 1825 

1851 

Reform . . 1824 

Reform . . 1840 

Reform, 1836 
Nat. Liberal. 
Devonshire. 1840 

Nat. Liberal 1844 

Reform . . 1827 

Reform, 1833 
Bachelors’. 
Reform . . 1822 

Carlton . . 1832 

Osgathorpe 1833 
Hills, ShefFld 
Carlton . . 1857 
Devonshire. 1839 

Travellers’. 1835 

White’s . . 1859 

Carlton . . 1832 
Reform, 1832 
Nat. Liberal. 
1824 


Tyldesley . 18x0 

1839 


Berks ’76-85, Abingdon D. ’85-86, ’86. 
Glamorgan, Gower D., ’85-86, ’86 

Chester ’86 

Christchurch ’85-86, ’86 


Carlton . . 1846 
Devonshire. 1832 
Carlton . . 1853 * 
Ox. & Camb. 1850 
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Biographical. 


No. 


5. late W. H. Wayman, Halifax; Gov. Crossley Orphan Home, J.P., Mayor Halifax ’72-74 

s. late R. Webster, advocate, Montrose; E.Trin. C. Camb. (LL.B. ’68) ; In. Temp. ’69, J.P. 

. Middlx., memb. Metrop. Bd. Works; author of “The Trade of the World,” “The Law 
relating to Canals,” etc. I 

2 s. late T. Webster, Q.C. ; E. King’s C. Sch., Tnn. C. Camb. ; Q.C. ’78, Att.-Gen. ’85-6, re- 
app. ’86, Gov. Chartei house. See biographical notice. 

2 s. late F. R. West ; E. Eton ; barrister, does not practise ; Lt.-Col. 1st Vol. Batt. Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, L.L Denbighshire. 

e, s. 4th Marquis of Bath ; E . Eton and Balliol C. Oxon ; Lt. Wilts Yeo. Cav., was assist, sec. 

late Earl Iadesleigh Aug. '86 to Jan. ’87, sec. to Mr Goschen Feb. ’87. 
s. J. T. Wharton, Dryburn, Durham; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb. ; In. Temp. ’62, D.L., 
Chm. Quarter Sessions Durham, J.P. West Riding Yorks, 
s. late S. C. Whitbread ; E Inn. C. Camb. ; D.L. Beds, a Ld of the Admiralty ’59-63 • • 

as. J B. White, Swanscombe, E. Blackheath Prop. Sch. ; Direc. J. Bazley White Bros. 
(Ld.), cement manufacturers. 

s. late J. Whitley, Liverpool, solicitor; E. Rugby; solicitor ’49, Pres. L’pool Law Soc. 
’77-78, J.P. L’pool, Mayor ’68. 

e. s late C. S. Whitmore, Q.C. ; E. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon ; Fellow All Souls’ ’74, Mid. 

Temp. ’76, appointed assistant private sec. Home Sec. Aug. ’86 
s. late W. Wiggin, Cheadle ; D.L. and J.P. Staffs, J.P. Wore, and Birmingham, Mayor ’65, 
Direc. Muntzes Metal Co. and M.R. Co. 

s. late J. Will, Jamaica ; E. Edin. Univ., King’s C. Lond. ; Mid. Temp. ’64, Q.C. ’83 ; author 
of several legal works. 

s. J. M. Williams, Bndgend; In. Temp. ’67, hon sec. Law Amendment Soc. and Legal 
Educ. Assoc., one of lounders Nat. Lib. Club, is sec. Accidents in Mines Commission. 
s. late J. Williams, Worcester; E. Edgbaston Prop. Sch., J.P. B’ham, Town Councillor 
’77, Chm. Finance Committee ’79, Alderman ’83, was hon. sec. Nat. [Liberal Federation, 
s.late J. Williamson, Parkfield, Lancaster; E. Royal Gram. Sch. \ Lancaster ; manufac- 
turer, D.L., J.P. Lancs, and Lancaster High Sheriff* Lancs. ’85. 
e. s. late A. Williamson, Anstruther ; E. St. Andrews ; Balfour, Williamson & Co., ship- 
owners, V.-Pres. L’pool Chamb. Comm., J.P. Cheshire ; author pamphlets on currency, 
a. late T. Wilson, Hull, E. Kingston C. Hull; Wilson, Sons & Co., shipowners; was 
Sheriff* of Hull. 

s. late I. Wilson, Kendal ; E. Tottenham Sch. ; partner Tees Engine Works, ironmaster, 
J.P. N. Riding and Durham. 

s. S. Wilson, co. Antrim ; extensive landowner Australia, was twice elected Legislative 
Assembly and Upper House, Victoria, knighted for services to Colony , D.L. Middlesex. 

5. late W. Wilson, Sherwood Hall, Mansfield ; E. Univ. C. Lond. , partner Sheffield 
Smelting Co., J.P. Sheffield, memb. Sheffield School Boaid since ’76, Chairman in ’85. 
e. s. Ld. St. Oswald ; E. Eton, Coldst. Guards ’79, served in Soudan, J.P. W. Riding Yorks, 
s. Lindsey Winterbotham, Stroud: E. Amersham Hall Sch. ; woollen manfacturer, J.P. 
Gloucestershire; formerly a U.L., and voted against the Home Rule Bill, but is in 
favour of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy as subsequently declared. 
s. Sir P. E. Wodehouse, G C.S.I. ; E. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon. ; Line. Inn ’61, private 
sec. E. Kimberley ’64-66, and ’68-74- 

e. s. E. Selborne; E. Univ. C. Oxon. ; J.P. S. Hants, Capt. 3rd Battn. Hants Regt., was 

P rivate sec. to Mr. Childers ’82-84, ana to Ld. Selborne ’84-85. 
j. Wood, J.P., Hetton, Durham ; E. Repton Sch. ; Coal owner, D L. and J.P. Durham. 
Pottery manufactui er, Chm. Sneyd Colliery Co., J.P. Staff's, Chm. Burslem Sch. Bd., was 
memb. Roy. Commn. Technical Instruction, Surveyor-Gen. Ordnance Feb. to July ’86. 
s. G. Woodhead, Holmfirth ; newspaper proprietor and editor, formerly woollen manu- 
facturer, memb. Huddersfield Town Council, Alderman, has been twice Mayor. 

Cotton spinner, Chm. Tyldesley Sch. Bd., J.P. Lancs . 

3 s.late I. C. Wright, Mapperley, Notts ; E. Trin. C. Camb. , In. Temp. ’65, became banker, 
retd. *78, has published translation of Homer. 
e. s. late P. Wroughton, Ibstone House, Bucks ; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon, B.A. ’68 ; formerly Major 
Berks Yeo., D.L. and J.P. Berks. _ 

s.lateT. Yeo, Bideford: E. Bideford ; Chm. Swansea Harbour Trust 78-86, Direc Swansea 
Bank, Mayor ’74 and *87, J.P. Glamorganshire : died March ’88. 

3 s. Rev. R.Yerburgh ; E. Univ. C. Oxon ; Mid.Temp.’8o, private sec. Patronage Sec.Treas. 

’85-86. now hon. private sec. m Commons to 1st Lord of Treasury. 

*. s. late C. B. Young ; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb. ; In. Temp. ’76 


688 

689 

640 

641 
648 

643 

644 
646 

646 

647 

648 

649 

650 

651 
658 

653 

654 

655 

656 

657 

658 


661 

668 

663 

664 

666 

666 

667 


670 
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MEMBERS RETURNED SINGE 

S ft a/so 


No. 


Name. 


Past and Preset Constituencies. 


Club or 
Residence. 


1 

8 

8 

4 


Aird, John 

Allsopp, Alfred Percy . . 
Ballantine, Wm. Henry W. 
Baring, T. C 


C. 

C. 

G.L. 

C. 


Paddington N., July ’87 

Taunton April ’87 

Coventry July ’87 

Essex, S. D., '74-85, City of London 
July ’87. 


14, Hyde Pk. 
Terrace. 


1838 


Jun. Carlton. 1861 

11847 

1183 


6 

6 

7 

8 

9 


♦Bigwood, J 

Bolitho, Thos. Bedford . . 
Bruce, Gainsford .... 
♦Brunner, J no Tomlinson 

Carmarthen, Marquis of . 


C. 


U.L. 

C. 

G.L. 


C. 


Finsbury E D. ’85-86 ; Middlesex, 
Brentford D., Dec. ’86. 

Cornwall, St. Ives D., July ’87 . . 

Finsbury, Holborn D., Nov ’88 . . 
Chester, Northwich D., ’85-6, and 
Aug. ’87. 

Lambeth, Brixton D., July ’87 . . 


Carlton . . 


Devonshire, 
Nat. Liberal. 


1839 

183s 

*834 

1842 

1862 


10 

11 


Causton, Richard Knight 


Cross, 'William Henry . 


G.L. Colchester ’80-5 ; Southwark (West) 
Feb. ’88. 

C. Liverpool (West Derby D ) Aug. ’88 


Clanricarde 1843 
Gardens, 
Bayswater. 
Carlton Club 1856 


19 


Darling, Charles John . 


C. 


Deptford Feb. ’88 


GrosvenorRd 

Pimlico. 


1849 


13 

14 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

81 

88 

93 


Darling, Moir Tod Stor- 
month. 

Dickson, Thomas Alexander 


Evans, F. II 

Evershed, Sydney . . . 


C. 


P. 


G L. 
G.L. 


Edinburgh and St. Andrews Univ. 
Nov. ’88 

Dungannon ’74-80, and co Tyrone 
’81-5 (as a Liberal) , Dublin (St. 
Stephen’s Green Div.) May ’88 (as 
a Parnellite). 

Southampton, May ’88 

Staffordshire, Burton D., Aug. ’86 


Gt Stuart St., I 
Edinburgh, j 
MilltownHo J 
co. Tyione. 


1844 

1833 


1825 


Fellowes, Ailwyn Edward C. 

Firth, Joseph Forth Bottom- G.L. 
ley. 


Hunts, N. or Ramsey D., Aug. ’87 
Chelsea ’80-5 ; Dundee Feb. ’88 . 


Honingham, 

Norwich 


I i8SS 
1842 


Fitzgerald, James .... 

Fitzwilliam, Hon. William 
Henry Wentworth. 

*Foster, Sir Walter B. . . 

# Goschen, Rt. Hon. G. J. . 

Granby, Marquis of . . . 


P. 


U.L. 


G.L. 


U.L. 


C. 


Wicklow co. (L.) ’68-74, West Riding 
S Div ’80-85, Yorkshire W R., S. 
(Doncaster Div.), Feb ’88 
Chester City ’85-6, Derbyshire, Ilk- 
eston D., March *87. 

City of London ’63-’8o, Ripon ’80-5, 
Edinburgh E.D.^5-6, St. Geoige, 
Hanover Sq., Feb. *87. 
Leicestershire (Melton Div ) Mar. ’88 


Arundel 
Ldg , Balham 
The Lodge, 
Malton, 
Yorkshne. 
Nat. Lib. 

Athenaeum. 
City Liberal. 


1 1 840 


1840 

1831 


1852 


94 *Healy, Timothy Michael 
86 Hoare, Edward Brodie . 


P. 


C. 


Wexford ’80 to July ’83, Monaghan 
July ’83-5, Londonderry S.D. 35-6, 
Longford N.D. Feb. ’87. 
Hampstead Feb. ’88 


1855 


Queen’s Gate 
Gardens, 
Kensington. 


1841 


Jarvis, A. W 

Jeffreys, A. F 

Kennedy, E.J.; res. June' 88 
Kilbride, Denis .... 

Leamy, Edmund .... 


C. 


C. 

P. 

P. 


King’s Lynn ’86 

Hants, N. or Basingstoke D.,July ’87. 

Sligo, S. D., Feb. ’87 

Kerry, South, Sept. '87 


Carlton, 

Bachelors’. 

Carlton. 


1855 

1848 

1848 


P. 


Sligo (South Div.) July ’88 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
Elections, Bye. 


5 . J. Aird, contractor ; 


Biographical. 


No. 


Lucas and Aird, contractors 


1 


7 5 . 1st Ld. Hindlip ; E. Eton and Trin. Camb. ; Allsopp and Sons 

e. s late Sent. Ballantine , E. Trin. Hall Camb. (LL B/70) , In. Temp. 71 , S.E. Circuit . 3 

e. s. late Bp. of Gloucester & Bristol, and Bp. of Durham, n. 1st L. Northbrook ; E. Harrow 4 
and Wadham, Oxon (scholar of Wadham, and Fellow Brasenose, M.A. ’55) ; Baring 
Bros. , J.P., D L. Essex, author 

s. J. Bigwood , E. S. John’s Camb. , memb. Champion & Co 6 


E. Harrow; banker Penzance, J.P. Cornwall, High Sheriff ’84 

e. 5. J. C. Bruce , called to the bar ’59 , Q C , Recorder of Bradford since 77 

s. Rev. J. Brunner, Zurich , proprietor alkali works, Northwich , J.P. Cheshire ; member 
Council Liverpool University. 

e. s. D. of Leeds, E Eton and Camb., J.P. N. Riding Yorks. , 2nd Lt Yorks. Hussars ’8i ; 

unpaid private sec. to Sir H. Holland. Colonial Sec., retired Jan. ’88. 

2nd s. late Sir Joseph Causton, m 71 Selina Mary, d. Sir Thomas Chambers, Q.C., 
Recorder of London , member of the firm of Messrs. Causton &Sons, wholesale printers 
and stationers, of Eastcheap and Southwark St., and aCommsr. of Lieutenancy for Lond. 
e. s. Viscount Cross , E. Rugby, and Umv. Coll. Oxford (B.A. ’79), Bar. Inn. Temp. ’82 ; 
m. ’82, Mary, d. late W Lewthwaite. 

e. s. late Charles Darling, of Langham Hall, near Dedham, Essex; L. pnvately ; called 
bat Inn Temp. ’74, and joined Oxford Circuit ; Q C '85 , twice unsuccessfully contested 
Hackney S Division. , __ , 

y s late f S Darling, W S , of Lednathie, Forfarsh. ; E Grammar Sch., Kelso, and 
Edinburgh Umv. , called Scottish bai ’67 ; app. Sol. Gen. lor Scotland Oct. ’88. 
s late James Dickson, of Dungannon, co Tyione, E public sch. Dungannon; a linen 
manufactui er and merchant Dungannon and Belfast, J.P. co Tyrone, formerly a 
Libel al. 


6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

18 

13 

14 


Deputy chairman Union Steamship Co • • •, • 

s. J Evcrshcd, late of Albury, near Guildford; brewer, Burton-on-Trent, Aldm., twice 
Mayor, memb. Endowed Schools Governors. 

y. s. 1st Loidde Ramsey, and 0 . of present peer , Cupt.3rd Batt. Norfolk Militia Regt. ; J.P. 
Norfolk and Huntingdon. 

B. nr. Huddersfield, family belong to Soc. of Friends ; grad. LL.B. Lond. ’75 , called bar 
Mid Temp. ’66, joined N.E Circuit , author “ Municipal Lond , or, Lond. Govt, as it is 
and Lond Govt as it ought to be ,” has acted for some years as Pres. Mumc. Ref. League 
Member Royal College ol Surgeons since ’76 . . . . . . . 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


e. surviving s of Earl Fitzwilham , E Eton and Trin. Coll. Cambs. ; D.L. co. Wicklow ; 
late H011 Major West Yorks Yeo Cav. , in. ’ 77 Lady Mary Butler, e d. late and sister 
present Lord Ormonde 

Drogheda Gram. Sch. and Dublin ; F.R.C.P. ’60, M D. Eilangen, Pres. Council Brit. Med. 

Assn., Sen. Prof. Med. Queen’s Coll. B’ham, J P. Warwicksh., T.C. B’ham. ; author, 
s. William Henry Goschen. (See biographical notice) 


80 

81 

88 


e. s. Duke of Rutland (who sat for many years in the Ho of Coinns, as Ld. John Manners) : 83 

E. Eton and Trin. Coll. Camb. ; formerly a Capt. m *rd Batt. Leicestersh. Regt. ; principal 
private secretary to the Marquis of Salisbury ; m. T 82 Marion Margaret Violet, 2nd d. of 
Col. the Hon Charles Hugh Lindsay, C.B., a s of the 24th Earl of Crawford, 
s. Maurice Healy, Bantry. (See biographical notice) 84 


e. s. late Rev. Edward Hoare, of Tunbridge Wells, Hon. Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, 85 
by his m. with Maria Eliza, d of Sir Benj. Brodie, the eminent surgeon ; E. 1 unbridge 
Sch. and Trin. Coll. Camb. ; formerly a partner m the banking firm of Messrs. Barnetts, 
Hoare & Co., and now a director of Lloyd’s, Barnett’s and Sosanquet’s Banking Co. ; 
m. ’68 d. of Rear Ad. Sir W E. Parry, the Arctic explorer. 

s. Sir Lewis Jarvis, Middleton Towers, Lynn ; E. Harrow ; J.P. Norfolk 86 

s. late Lt. A. Jeffreys, R.N. ; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon ; In. Temp. ’ 72 , J. P. Hants 

s. Thomas Kilbride ; E. Clongowes Wood* Coll.*, Co.' Kildare; was a tenant 'farmer under 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Barrister-at-Law 
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No. 


Name. 


Legh, T. W. 


Lennox, Lord Walter 
Gordon. 

♦Lewis, Sir Charles E. . 
Lowther, Rt. Hon. James 


M ‘Arthur, William A. . 
Mac Neill, J.G. Swift . 
Madden, Dodgson Hamilton 
Maple, John Blundell . . 
Mattinson, Miles Walker . 

Morgan, William Pritchard 1 


Moss, Richard . . . 

Munro-Ferguson, R. C 


Neville, Ralph . . . 

♦O’Brien, William . . . 
§ 0 ’Gorman Mahon, The 


Oldioyd, Mark .... 

O’Keefe, F. A 

Philipps, John Wynford 

Randell, D..vid . . . 
Ridley, Sir M. W., Bart. 


Robertson, Sir W. Tmdal. 

Samuelson, G. B 

Sinclair, John 


Past and Present Constituencies. 


Slagg, John 

fjStewart, Halley . . . . 
Stephens, H. C 


G.L. 

P. 

C. 

C 

C. 

G.L. 


C 

G.L. 


G L. 
P. 
P. 

G.L 

P 

G.L. 

G.L. 

C. 

C. 

G.L. 

G.L. 


Club or 
Residence. 


Stokes, Prof. Geo. Gabriel 
♦Sykes, C 

Thomas, David Alfred . . 
♦Trevelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 


G.L. 

G.L. 

C. 


GL 

G.L, 


Lancashire S. W.,NcwtonD., Aug.’86. 

Sussex (Chichester Div.) March '88 

Antrim, N. D., Feb. ’87 

Yoik City ’65-80, N. Lincolnshire 
’81-5, Kent (Isle of Thanet Div.) 
June ’88. 

Cornwall, Mid or St. Austell D., Mayl 
’87. 

Donegal S. Feb. ’87 

Dublin University July ’87; re- 
elected Jan. ’88. 

Camberwell, Dulwich D., Dec. '87 . 
Liverpool (Walton Div.) Feb. ’88 . . 


White’s . 


Nat. Liberal 

Carlton. 

Carlton, 

St. Stephen’s.! 


Merthyr Tydfil Oct. ’88 


Winchester ’80-5, re-elect Jan. ’88 . 
Ross and Cromarty ’84-85; Leith 
District Aug ’86. 

Liverpool, Exchange D., Jan. ’87 . . 

Mallow ’83-5, Tyrone S.D. ’85-6, Cork, 
N.E. D , May ’87. 

Claie ’30-1, Ennis 47-52, Clare ’79-85, 
Carlow Co. Aug. ’87 

Dewsbury, Nov. ’88 


Limerick City, April ’88 ... . 
Lanarkshire (Mid Div.) April ’88 . 

Glamorgansh. (Gower Div ) Mar. ’88 
North Northumberland ’68-85 ; Lan 
cashire, Blackpool D., Aug. ’86. 


Bngliton, Nov. ’86 


Gloucester, Forest of Dean D., July 
’87. 

Ayr Burghs, June ’88 


Manchester ’80-5, Burnley Feb. ’87 
Lincoln, Spalding D., July ’87 . . 
Middlesex, Hornsey D., July ’87 


Cambridge University ’87 
Beverley ’65-68, Yorks, E. Riding '68, 
Buckrose D ’85-86, ’86. 


Buckrose D 85-86, 86. 

Merthyr Tydfil March ’88 ... . 

Tynemouth ’65-8, Hawick Dist. ’68-86, 
Glasgow, Bridgeton D., Aug. ’87 


PQ 

1857 

'1865 

1840 


Carlton. 
Brooks’s . . 


Nat. Liberal. 


St. George’s, 


[1849 

1840 

1845 

I1854 

1844 


1823 

i860 


1 1848 
1852 

1802 
or 

1803 


Mid. Temple. | 
Cariton . . 


St. Stephen’s 


Grangemouth 
nr. Falkirk. 

Reform, 
Nat. Liberal.| 
Carlton, 
Jun. Carlton.] 

Athenaeum. 
Carlton . . 


i860 

1842 

I1825 

1863 


1*841 

1838 

1841 


1819 
1831 , 


Reform, 1838 
Athenaeum 


$ In the foregoing List the Members of the House are divided into the usual four broad Parties— 
Conservative , Liberal Unionist , Gladstontan Liberal , and Pamellite , as they stood at the close 
of the General Election ; but the following gentlemen desire to be described as follows 
Bright, Jacob M Liberal, not Gladstoman Liberal.” 

Byrne, G. X, . . . “ Nationalist, not Parnellite.” 

Flynn, J. 0. 

Hunter, W. A. . . 

O’Gorman Mahon, The 


Liberal, and Irish Efome Ruler, not Pamellite, 
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Biographical. No. 


e. s. W. J. Legh, Lyme Park ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxford ; entered Dip. Service ’80, app. 81 
at British Embassy, Paris ’81, 3rd sec. ’82. 

3rd and y. s Duke of Richmond and Gordon ; E. Eton and Trm. Coll. Camb. ; is one of 32 
Lord Salisbury's pi lvate secretaries. 

(See House of Commons, supra ) 83 

Younger s. Sir Charles Hugh Lowther, of Swillington, Yks. ; E. W estminster Sch. and Trm. 84 
Coll. Camb.; called bar In Temp. ’64; Pari. Sec. Poor Law Bd ’68 ; Und. Sec. Colonies 
74-8, Chf. Sec. for Ireland 78-80 ; is J.P. and D.L. N. Riding , a Steward of Jockey Club. 

See House of Commons, supt a . . .* 35 

e. s. Rev. J. G. S. Mac Neill, M.A.; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon, B A. ’73, M.A. ’75 , Irish bar ’76 ; author 36 
important works on Irish subjects 

E. Trm. Coll. Dub. (B.A. ’62); King’s Inns Dublin ’64, Q.C. ’8o, Serjeant ’87, Sol.-Gen. for 37 
Ireland Jan. ’88. 

e. s . John Maple, of Haverstock Hill, and Tottenham Court Road ; E . King’s Coll ; is a 38 
partner in business estab. by his father 

Only s. late Thomas Mattinson, of Newcastle-on- Tyne • ent. as a student at Giay’s Inn 39 
’74, and gained the Bacon scholarship, a first-class studentship and a certificate of honor ; 
called to bar in Jan. ’77; joined the N. Circuit, app ’86 Recorder of Blackburn; joint 
author of the “ Law of C01 1 upt Practices at Elections,” and other works. 

For some time in a lawyer’s office at Newport (Mon.) , emigrated to Queensland; went to 40 
Gympie gold mine’67, speculated on mines m the colony, and also practised as a lawyer, 
returned to England 03, and has since interested himself 111 gold mining in Noith Wales. 

Is known as the “ Gold King ” 

Brewer at Wine hestei . . ... . .... .... 41 

e. s. late Col R. Munro-Ferguson, M.P , E. Roy. Mil. C. Sandhui st; late Lt. Gren. Guards, 42 
is D L. and J P. Fifeshirc, D.L. Ross-shire, holds commission in 1st Fifeshne Light 
Hoi sc R. V. 

s. Henry Neville, M D , Esher, Sun 03 , L Emman C Camb ; Line. Inn ’72 ; is lcadei of the 43 
local Chancery bar , Q C ’88. 

s. J. O’Brien, Mallow, E. Queen’s Coll. Coik ; journalist, cditoi United Ireland, imp 44 
under the Crimes Act, Sept. ’87. See biographical notice 
e. s. late Pahdraic Mor, J.P., by Baibara, d of The O’Gorman; L. Clongowcs Wood C. 45 
and Trm. Dub. (M A ) , Irish bar ’34 , J P and D.L Clare ; formei ly Capt Claic Militia ; 

Col. C.R , C A. ; pioposed Mr O’Connell for Clare Co in 1828 and 29. 

Many years connected with the manufacturing interests of Dcwsbmy, his native town, of 46 
which he has been town councillor, aldci man, and mayoi . 

. . 47 

e. s. Rev. Sir James Eiasmus Philipps, Vu ol Warminster and Pitbcndaiy of Salisbury , 48 

E. Keble Coll. Oxlord ; called bar Mid. Temp July ’86 

.... . . . . 49 

s. late Sir M. W. Ridley , L Hairow and Balliol C Ox. (B A ’65, Ft II All Souls’, M A ’67), 50 
Chm. Quai Scss N01 thumb ; Und See Home Dept ’78-80, Pin. Sec Tit as. Sept ’85 
to Jan. 86, one of Chni Gland Comtets.’S3, and also 111 ’88 , Chm Civ Sciv. (Clci Estabs.) 
Inquiry Commission. 

s. late F. F. Robertson, Bath; L Umv C. Hosp, Umvs. Edin and Pans, FR C P ’74, 61 

able contributor to medical piess, memb Roy. Comm blind, Deal, and Dumb; knighted 
Jan. ’88. 

y. s. Sir B. Samuelson, M.P , unsuccessfully contested Tewkesbury D.’85, and Frome D. ’86. 52 

An advanced ministei of the Free Kirk of Scotland; unsuccessfully contested the St. 53 
Andrews Burghs at the General Election of ’85 

Manchester merchant ; Pres. Manch. Chamber of Commerce and Admimstr. Suez Canal . 54 

s. late Rev. A. Stewait, Barnet; Stewart Bros. & Spencer, Rochester 55 

E. Versailles, Umv Coll. Lond., Royal Sch. Mines; F.C S , F L.S , F.R G.S., the well- 66 
known writing-ink manufacturer, memb. Pari. Committee Liberty and Prop. Defence 
League; J. P. Wiltshire. 

s. Rev G. Stokes, rector Skreen, co. Sligo. (Sec biographical notice) ... . . 57 

2 s. late Sir T. Sykes ; E. Rugby and Trin.” Coll. Camb. , D.L. and J.P. E Riding Yorks . 58 

59 

s. late Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart. ; E. Hairow, Trm. Camb. (2nd in first cl. of Classical 
Tripos). See biographical notice. 60 1 

Stewart, Halley . . “ Liberal, not Gladstonian Liberal.” 

Wilson* Henry J. . . “ Radical and Home Ruler, not Gladstonian Liberal.” 

For other “ specialities ” of members sec last edition. 

For Tabulated Summary of Present Position of Political Parties , see next page. In view of 
th$ many changes that nave occurred since the General Election of July 1886, and the 
increase of registered voters , we do not repeat the tables given m 1887 under that head. 
The reader will , however ,, find a complete list of all subsequent alterations in the repre- 
sentation under the head of Elections, Bye. 
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STTMHAKY. 



tJ 

3 

Table I. 

Table II 


Table III. 


6 i 
2 <3 

S 

< 

General Election, 

General Election, 

State of Parties, 


0 

t-i 

Nov. 1885. 

* 

August 1886. 

Dec. i, 

188 

3 . 

England : 



Ind 

L 

c. 

P. 

L U'G.L 

0. 

P. 

L.TJ 

G.L 

0. 

P. 

Metropolitan Boroughs 

59 


• 

23 

36 


2 

11 

46 


3 

11 

45 


„ University 

1 



1 



1 




1 




Provincial Boroughs 

167 


3 

85 

78 

1 

19 

49 

98 

1 

18 

52 

96 

X 

„ Universities 

4 




4 




4 




4 

. . 

Counties . ... 

234 


1 

133 

100 


34 

65 

135 


3 i 

68 

135 




465 













Wales: 















Boroughs .... 

11 



9 

2 


1 

7 

3 



8 

3 


Counties . . 

J 9 

! 


18 

1 


1 

17 

1 


1 

17 

1 

• . 


— 

30 













Scotland : 















Boroughs .... 

3 i 



30 

1 


8 

22 

1 


6 

24 

1 


Counties .... 

39 



32 

7 


9 

21 

9 


9 

21 

9 


Universities .... 

2 




2 




2 




2 


Ireland : 


72 













Boroughs .... 

16 




5 

11 



4 

12 



3 

13 

Counties 

85 




11 

74 

2 


11 

72 

2 


XI 

72 

University .... 

2 




2 




2 




2 



— 

lOI 













Grand Total . 


670 

4 

331 

249 

86 

t 77 

192 

316 

85 

7 i 

201 

312 

86 


* The bye elections held between thisGeneial 
gain of two seats f The Speaker is counted 


Commons, Principal Officers of House of 

Chairman of Ways and Means, L. H Courtney, 
Esq., M.P. — CUrk of the House , R F. D Pal- 
grave, Esq , C.B —Clerk Assistant , A. Milman, 
Esq. , Second Ditto, F B G JenLinson, Esq — 
Principal Clerks W A Ferguson-Davie, Esq , 
Public Bills and Fees , G | Stone, Esq , Com- 
mittee Office , James B Bull, Esq , Link of the 
Journals , Felix H Webber, Esq , Private Bill 
Office. — Senior Clerks C. E A Leigh, W. 
MT Molyneux, G Laughton, W Gibbons, E. 
H. Ley, C. Foistei, Esqs — Assistant Clerks 
R. Dickinson, F. St George Tupper, W H 
Ley, J. H. W. Somerset, H C. Tower, C E 
Frere, L. T Le Marchant, G C. Giffard, A W 
Nicholson, E H.Do\le, Hon A G Biand.andS 
L. Simeon, Esqs. — Examineis of Petitions for 
Private Bills, J. H. Robinson, C W Campion, 
Esqs. — Taxing Master , C. W. Campion, Esq — 
Clerk to Examiners and Taxing Master , H C. 
Tower, Esq. — Librarian, R Walpole, Esq — 
Clerk m charge of Accounts, W. O. Maync, 
Esq. — Shorthand Writer, W. H. G Salter, 
Esq. — Secretary to Speaker, E. Ponsonby, Esq. 
— Serjeant-at-Arms , H. D Erskine, Esq. — 
Deputy Serjeant, F. R. Gosset, Esq.— Assistant 
Serjeant , Hon. E. H. Legge — Chaplain, Hon , 
and Rev. F. Byng, M.A. —Speaker's Counsel, 
Hon. E. Chandos Leigh, Q.C. — Referee of 
Private Bills , Alfred Bonham Carter, Esq. 

Commune, La. See ed. '88. Communes in 
France are territorial divisions under the juris- 
diction of a mayor. 

Commutation Of Tithes. See Tithes. 

. Comoro Illande, The, a group of volcanic 
islands in the Mozambique Channel, between 
the east coast of Africa and the north-west 
coast of Madagascar. Arcs 758 sq. m., pop. 


Election and the next resulted in a Conservative 
with the Libel al Unionists. 


63,000 The group consists of four small eleva- 
ted islands— Great Comoro, Mohilla, or Little Co- 
moro, Anjuan, erroneously called Johanna, and 
Mayotta ot Mayotte Mayotte is a French pos- 
session, and the othei islands form a French 
protectorate Commercially the most important 
is Mohilla, which carries on a brisk trade with 
Madagascar, Zanzibar, Mozambique, and the 
lest of the mainland. The people are Moham- 
medans, speak Aiabic, and are akin to the 
mixed laces of Zanzibar. They were ruled 
by sultdiis In 1841 France acquired Mayotta, 
and her influence has grown until, in 1886, she 
obliged the independent chiefs to place them- 
selves under hei piotection. In spite of this 
a ruptui c occui red in 1887 between the Sultan 
of Johanna and the French authonties, and an 
aimed demonstration was iesorted to by the 
latter to enlorce their claims A British con- 
sul is resident. See Colonies of European 
Powers. 

Companies' Bill See Session, '88, sect. 10. 

Company Law in ’88. Numerous important 
decisions respecting limited liability oompanies 
have been pronounced by the courts of law 
during the year In the case of the Land 
Development Association an interesting question 
was raised under the much-litigated seotion 26 
of the Act of ’ 67 , which provides that all shares 
shall be deemed to be held subject to payment 
m cash unless otherwise determined by a con- 
tract in writing filed with the Registrar. Mr. 
Kent, being a shareholder, purchased a debt 
due from the company to Mr. Ziohals. and 
! wrote requesting the directors to transfer to 
him from the sum due to Eicholz the amount 
necessary to pay up his shares in full. A reso- 
lution was passed assenting to this, but except 
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for a minute of this resolution there was no 
entry in the books to show that Kent’s shares 
were paid up, and no contract under sect. 25. 
Accordingly, Mr Kent having been placed on 
the list of contributories m the winding-up, 
was held liable for calls by Mr. Justice Kay, 
and that decision was affirmed by the Corn t of 
Appeal.— In re the South London Fish Market 
Company, the court answered in the negative 
the question whether a director can validly 
make a nominal transfer of his qualification 
shares, and decided that a winding-up can be 
ordeied, notwithstanding that by reason of 
such transfers there were less than three 
registered shareholders —In the case of the 
Anglo-Indian and Colonial Industrial Institution 
it was also decided that a shareholder, whose 
transferred shares had not been rcgisteied 
within a year before the order to wind up the 
company, must be placed upon the list of con- 
tributories In the case of Peek Derry, a 
tramway company had stated in its pi ospcctus 
that it was authorised to use steam power, 
wheieas in leality it could only have such 
power subject to the consent of the Board of 
Trade, which alteiwaids refused to grant it 
The Court of Appeal held that tile cli rectors 
were liable in damages to a shareholder who 
had taken his shares in leliance upon this 
misstatement, even though at the time the 
prospectus was issued they might have be- 
lieved that the constnt of the Board of Trade 
would be given —In another action for damage s, 
that of Duncan v Scaife, the plaintiff had taken 
shares in a company whose prospectus alleged 
that it would be able to manufactuie vainish 
from amber waste An examination of certain 
specimens of the company s varnish pioved 
that there was no decomposed amber therein, 
and it was suggested that the company had 
not leally, as alleged, ovcicome the difficulty 
of employing amber waste for this puipose 
In the result the C ourt found foi the plaintiff — 
In anothei case, that of the British BurmahLand 
Company Limited, the prospectus contained a 
florid description of the pioperty atquned by 
the company, and of the mmeials actually 
discovered theicin On the faith ol this the 
plaintiff applied for shaics, but it afterwards 
turned out that the pi ospc ctus was inaccurate, 
and the company had afterwaids to be wound 
up. It appealed that the supposed mine was 
practically woithlcss, and that the proportion of 
ore obtained would not pay the cost of working 
Mi Justice Kay said ne had -ncvti heaid of 
more gross mis-statements, and directed the 
company to repay the applicant’s deposit with 
interest and costs In the ease of Barton v. 
The North Staffordshire Railway Co. (Mai ch), Mr 
ustice Kay held that a lailway company was 
lable to replace stocks or shares which had 
been transferred by forged transfers. In con- 
nection with the winding up ol the Exchange 
Drapery Co., a nov cl question was raised as to 
whether, when there were more than sufficient 
assets to repay the shaieholders advances 
made by them on their shaies beyond the 
amount actually called up, the amount of these 
advances should be repaid with intei est. 
Mr. Justice Kay decided the point m the 
affirmative. In the case of the Faure Electric 
Accumulator Co. (Chancery Division, Nov.), a 
question came before the Court for the first time 
for direct decision— namely, whether directors 
are justified in paying out of the moneys of 
their company commission to brokers or other 


agents for “placing,’’ or inducing the public to 
take, shares. Mr. Justice Kay decided that the 
practice was illegal. 

Compensation for Improvements (Ire- 
land) Bill, 1884. See ed. *88. 

Compensation for Improvements. See 

Agriculture. 

Comptroller and Auditor-General. See 

Exchequer and Finance. 

Comptroller of the Household (see Minis- 
trv) is the second officer under the Lord 
Steward of the Household (q.i ? ), and checks 
and examines the expenses of the royal house- 
hold. He is always a Privy Councillor. 

Confucianism The name commonly given 
to the State leligion of the Chinese Empire, 
fiom Confuoius (khung-fu-tsze, “the Master 
Killing,” bc 551 — 478), the most celebrated of 
its sages. He was not, however, the author of 
the liligion 01 of its moral teachings, but only 
a piophet Confucianism consists in the belief 
111 and woislnp ol one Supreme God, who has 
appointed government by lulers for the good 
of all, and instruction by sages and intelligent 
teachers to make all acquainted with His will. 
Reverend feai and worship is obligatoi y in all, 
but the formal worship ol God is lestneted to 
the sovcieign of the empire, as the paient of 
the people. In connection with this eult there 
pi ev ails ancestor woiship by all classes of the 
people, and 111 connection with this filial duty 
is celebrated as the chief and crown of all 
virtues. Communication and communion with 
spiritual beings is effected by the means of 
votive* oflenngs, etc. See ed ’86, and consult 
“ Confucius’ Life and Teachings ” CTrubner),'%7. 

Congo Railway. At the end of 1885 it was 
announced that the Government of the Inde- 
pendent Congo State had granted a concession 
to Mr. H. M. Stanley (<7 v.) t the explorer, and 
Mr. J. F. Hutton, President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, acting on behalf of 
the Congo Railway Syndicate, for the con- 
sti action ol a line to connect the Upper 
and the Low r ei Congo, taking the tiaffic 01 the 
Congo basin Many distinguished names were 
attached to the scheme, and it was arranged 
that subset iption lists for capital, estimated 
nominally at two millions sterling, should be 
opened in the capitals of the fourteen powers 
which at the Bci lin Conference agreed to main- 
tain the neutiality of this region. (For the 
cailier histoiy of the scheme see ed.’88.) About 
the beginning of March ’87 Mr. J. F. Hutton 
issued a circular fiom 29, Dale St , Manchester, 
inviting subscriptions in furtherance of the 
Congo Co ’s lailway scheme He stated in it 
that, although the necessary ,£40,000 for a 
complete suivey had been raised, the King of 
the Belgians desired that the scheme should 
have more of an international chaiacter, and 
therefore subscuptions were invited up to 
£80,000, of which £10,000 was reserved for 
England, the subscribes having certain privi- 
leges On May 8th the authorised expedition 
sent out by the Company for the railway survey 
left Antwerp under Captain Thys ; and from 
Brussels, under date Sept. 18th, it was stated 
that he had reported to the effect that so far 
the country ottered no insurmountable diffi- 
culties to the making of the line. From Brussels 
(Dec. 10th) it was reported that the preparatory 
survey had reached to a point near Lakunga, 
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but that it had been temporarily stopped by the is a table of distanoes along the Congo, as pre- 
rainy season. A telegram dated Brussels, Aug. pared by Mr. Stanley 

31 st. ’88, stated that the engineering preliminary Miles, 

studies had nearly terminated, it was added Banana (Congo mouth) to Vivi, navigable 

that the line, which is to run from Matadi to for ocean steamers - «o 

Stanley Pool, will have a length of 350 kilo- Vivi to Isangila, by road past cataracts . 50 

mfctres, be of 75 centimetres gauge, and com- Isangila to Manyanga, navigable water . 88 

mence at seven metres above the level of the Manyanga to Leopoldville, by road past 

sea, rising gradually to 60 metres. cataracts 85 

Congo River and Free State. The mouth Leopoldville to Stanley Falls, navigable . 1068 
of the Congo river was known to the Portu- Above Stanley Falls to Nyangwe, navi- 

guese in 1485; till the middle of the seven- gable 385 

teenth century their possessions on the south Nyangwe to Lake Moero .... 440 

bank formed a great and flourishing province Lake Moero 67 

In 1817 the British Government despatched an Lake Moero to Bangweolo .... 220 

expedition under Captain Tuokey, who sue- Lake Bangweolo x6i 

ceeded m getting up the great river 172 miles ; Bangweolo to Chambezi sources . . 360 

and till 1877 “Tuckey’s farthest” remained 

the limit of our knowledge. In 1867, how- Total length of Congo highway . . 3034 

ever, Livingstone, while exploring the country The formation of a railway, to connect the 
between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, dis- navigation of the upper Congo with the sea, 
covered a great river rising in the Chibale has been projected and commenced. The dis- 
hills, named Chambezi. lie followed it to lance is 235 miles, and the cost is estimated 
Lake Bangweolo, whence it emerged as the at about ,61,000,000. A French scheme is to con- 
Luapula, thence to Lake Moero, whence it was nect the navigable Ogowe with some affluent 
called Lualaba, and then noith to a place of the Congo by rail In 1885 the Congo Free 
called Nyangwe, in Manyiema, 1,500 miles from State was constituted and defined by the general 
its source. He believed it to be the Nile. In Act of the International Congo Conference of 
1876 the Neiv Yotk Herald and the London Berlin, and enteied into treaties with all the 
Daily Telegraph despatched an expedition Great Powers, by which its status as a 
under H. M. Stanley, who succeeded in follow- soveieign power was recognised. At the same 
ing the river of Livingstone to its outlet as the time the boundaries of the new State were 
Congo, 1,660 miles beyond Nyangwe* Thus, in settled Its area is estimated at 1,056,200 sq. m., 
1877, one of the gi eatest water highways of pop. 27,000,000. There are four admmistxutive 
the world was made known to civilisation and provinces — the Lower Congo, the Pool, the 
commerce At the end of 1878 a “Comitfe Equatorial, and the Upper Congo— m which are 
d’ Etudes du Haut Congo” was formed at various stations. The central Government is 
Brussels, under the piesidency of Colonel at Brussels, and consists of the King of the 
Strauch, and with the warm co-opeiation of Belgians as sovereign, and three departmental 
Leopold II., King of the Belgians. The Comite chiefs On the Congo thcie is an Administrator 
appointed Mr. Stanley to cany out its inten- General under whom are several European 
tions. It was a special blanch of the Intel- administrate] s of stations and districts, 
national Afncan Association, which had been Revenue is pi mci pally derived from a subsidy 
founded in 1876 by King Leopold, and had granted by King Leopold ; expenditure is 
committees in all leading countries, and had about .670,000 Exports and imports ’86-87 valued 
already gone to woik in East Africa Mr at about ^2,800,000 each Chief exports, rubber, 
Stanley pioceeded to the mouth of the Congo ivory, coffee, nuts, palm oil. Gold, copper, and 
in August 1879, coming theie by sea, com- other metals have been discovered. Distnctsare 
missioned by what was now the “Association suitable for growing sugar, cotton, coffee, etc. 
Internationale du Congo” to open up the uver In 1886 Arab slave-dealers broke up the station 
and endeavour to foim a free negro state undci at Stanley Falls. At Leopoldville natives (Ban- 
European tutelage He was assisted by a band galas) have been drilled and armed by Euro- 
of European associates, besides native Zanzibai pcan officers, and form a force of 2,000 citizen- 
recruits, and had a flotilla of small steamers soldiers for the new state The Emin Pasha 
First station established at Vivi, 110 miles up, Relief Expedition ( a v .) will restore peace on the 
the limit of maritime navigation ; now removed Uppei Congo, and open up hitherto unknown 
to Boxna, a better site. Thence roads were affluents of the great river. It was stated 
constructed past the Yellala and Livingstone (Brussels, Jan 6th, ’88) that the contract 
cataracts, in spite of apparently insuperable between the Congo State and the Walford 
difficulties, and steamers were hauled up Company of Antwerp for the working of the 
to the uppei Congo The station of Leopold- Belgian-African Steamship service has come to 
ville was then foimed on Stanley Pool; (1882). an end. The State has made a new contract 
From this point there is uninterrupted naviga- with the Anglo-Afncan Steamship Company, 
tion for steam- vessels to Stanley Falls, 1,068 which has already come into operation. The 
miles higher up. The great affluents already Congo State has not during the past year made 
explored give a total of 6,000 miles of water- any progress , the project lor the railway (£•*>.) 
way accessible fi om the Pool, and this may to connect the Lower Congo with Stanley Pool 
probably be increased to 14,000 by further still remains a project, and the unfortunate 
exploration. The area drained by this section agreement which constituted the Arab slave 
of the great river is estimated at 1,090,000 sq. dealer Tippoo Tib (see Slavery in Africa) the 
miles, with a pop. of 30 or 40 per sq. mile. By governor of the Stanley Falls Station, while it 
tact and persevering kindness the hostility of has only nominally restored the authority of 
the natives has been overcome, and for the the Congo Free State there, has not done any- 
most part they now welcome the white man. thing for the promotion of legitimate commerce. 
Numerous stations have been formed between and has tended largely to tne extension of all 
Leopoldville and Stanley Falls. The following the evils resultant from slavery. Mr* Stanley’s 
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expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha, from 
which much was hoped, has vanished from our 
knowledge, and only vague rumours have been 
received as to the fate and whereabouts of the 
gallant explorer and his companions, and the 
most reassuring of these rumours only add to 
our anxiety, which is intensified by the know- 
ledge that Mr. Stanley had suffered severely in 
health during the last year of his stay in civilised 
countries, and did not therefore enter upon this 
undertaking with any reserve stock of strength. 
Of the fate of Major Barttelot and Mr. Jameson, who 
were to have followed m the footsteps of their 
leader, there is unfortunately no doubt, for, after 
a year of tedious waiting and patient suffering, 
when they at last set out Maj or Barttelot was shot 
bv one ofnis followers, and Mr. Jameson shortly 
after died of fever. What they had to endure 
and witness during that year may be gathered 
from the reports of Mr. Ward in the Illustrated 
London Nezvs. No trust can be placed or hope 
founded on the reports we from time to time 
receive of a White Pasha in the neighbourhood 
of the Bahr El Gazal, for they arc only bazaar 
gossip caused by lnqumes which have been 
made at Suakim and Wady Haifa. If, indeed, 
there be any tiuth in these reports, the White 
Pasha is more likely to be Goidon than either 
Stanley or Emin. An important ohange in the 
administration of the Congo State has lately been 
brought about by appointing none but Belgians 
to the posts that fall vacant ; and if before this 
change we had to complain of lack of mfoima- 
tion, we now have to deal with official reports 
which are in direct conti adicf ion to those of 
competent and independent witnesses. Indeed, 
unless the State shortly enters upon a moie 
satisfactory condition, it will be a question foi 
Europe to consider whether sweeping changes 
shall not be made in its constitution It is to 
be hoped, in any case, that the agreement by 
which France was made universal legatee of the 
Congo State may not be carried out, as if that 
were to happen a heavy blow would be struck 
at the future of British commerce in Africa. Con- 
sult Stanley’s “Through the Daik Continent” 
and “The Congo,” Wauter's “Lc Congo,” 
and “ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, 1885-8.” 

Congregationalism. This is the democratic 
form of church life. It is based upon thiee 
ideas * the right of each individual to take par t 
in the goveinment of the community; the 
autonomy of the local church; and its inde- 
pendence of all external ecclesiastical authority. 
While complete m itself, the local church may 
voluntarily unite with other churches for 
consultation and common action. But no reso- 
lution of any such union binds the individual 
church without its own consent. Usually each 
church has one minister or pastor, who is 
chosen by the free suffrages of the membership , 
but there is nothing to prevent there being 
more than one, and in fact such cases are not 
uncommon. In addition to the pastor or 
pastors, home missionaries and evangelists ai e 
sometimes appointed, whose work is distinct 
from, though subject to the supervision of, 
the regular pastorate. Congregational polity 

dmits two orders of church officers only. 

ishops, elders, or pastors, who are the pre- 
sidents or administrative rulers m the spiritual 
department of church life ; and deacons, who 
have charge of its secular affairs. It claims to 
be of apostolic origin, and to be at once the 
highest and most natural organisation of the 


life of the Christian Church. It presupposes the 
Christian character ofall members of the Church, 
and requires a credible prolession of faith in 
Christ. There are in the British Isles 4,645 
Congregational churches, branch churches, and 
mission stations, with about 3,800 recognised 
and accredited ministers, m addition to up- 
wards of 300 evangelists. In England and 
Wales alone there are 4,338 places of worship, 
with accommodation for 1,625,600 persons. 
County or district associations of these churches 
exist for the purpose of upholding and extend- 
ing evangelical religion, of promoting the 
spiritual intercommunion of the churches, 
strengthening their fraternal relations, facili- 
tating co-operation m everything affecting their 
common interest, aiding weak churches, and 
carrying on mission work within their re- 
spective areas. The Congregational Church 
Aid and Home Missionary Society expends in 
mission work through the county unions about 
£25,000 per annum. For foreign missions see 
Missionary Societies (London Missionary 
Society). There is also a general union of the 
churches, known as the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, which in 1881 celebrated its 
jubilee by originating a fund for church exten- 
sion, paying off churen and chapel debts, and for 
evangelistic and home missionary purposes. The 
sum raised in connection with this celebration 
amounted to nearly £400,000. There are fifteen 
colleges belonging to the denomination m the 
three kingdoms, in which between 400 and 500 
students are being trained for the regular 
ministry. Various societies have been lormed 
for church extension ; and for conducting mis- 
sion work. In connection with their operations 
an amount of over £4,500,000 has been ex- 
pended. The British Congregational churches 
raise for the support of religious worship, and 
for philanthropic purposes, in connection with 
their own organisations, upwards of £1,000,000 
pei annum. Congregationalism is also a pro- 
minent form of church life in the United States 
of America, throughout the British dependen- 
cies, and in other parts of the world. The 
annual meetings of the C. U. were held in ’88 
in London (May), and Nottingham (October). 
Offices, Memorial Hall, Farrmgdon St., E.C. 
Sec., Rev. A. Hannav, D.D. Chairman, ’ 89 , 
Rev. F J. Falding, D.D. (q.v.). 

Congregational Lectures. These lectures, 
promoted by the Committee of the Congrega- 
tional Library, were established 111 1833, for the 
general purpose of treating various important 
religious questions from the standpoint of Con- 
gregationalism. Lectures were instituted with 
the view of being “delivered annually at the 
Library, or, if necessary, m some contiguous 
place of woiship;” and were to partake, to 
quote the words of the advertisement issued 
by the Library Committee, Nov. 19th, ’83, 
“ rather of the character of academical pre- 
lections than of popular addresses.” The 
design of the Committee was more particularly 
desciibed as that of providing “courses of 
lectures on subjects of interesting importance, 
not included within the ordinary range of 
pulpit instruction.” Such arrangements were 
made by the Library Committee with the 
lecturers as should tend “ to secure the 
publication of each separate course without 
risk to the authors ; and, after remunerating 
them as liberally as the resources of the in- 
stitution will aflow, to apply the profits of 
the respective publications in aid of the 
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Library.” Notwithstanding that it was the 
intention of the Library Committee, as already 
indicated, that the deliver of the Lectures 
should be of annual recurrence, it happened, 
from one reason or another, that between ’33, 
the year of their inauguration, and '60, the date 
of their suspension and titular termination, 
there were nine years in which there was 
default of this observance, the first being the 
year ’38, whilst in '51 and *52, and again in ’56 
and ’57, there were two consecutive years 
without a Lecture. The first Congregational 
Lecturer was the late Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D , 
of Glasgow, whose subject was “Christian 
Ethics : or, Moral Philosophy on the Princi- 
ples of Divine Revelation ; the second was 
the late Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D , at that 
time Professor of Ancient and Modern Histoiy 
in the University of London, who in ’34 de- 
livered a course of lectures on “ The Causes of 
the Corruption of Christianity ” The Lecturer 
for '37 was the late Rev. George Redford, D D , 
LL.D., whose subject was “ Holy Scripture 
Verified ; or, the Divine Authority of the Bible 
Confirmed by an Appeal to Facts of Science, 
History, and Human Consciousness”; and in 
’39, a course of lectures “ On the Relation 
between the Holy Scriptures and some parts 
of Geological Science, was delivered by the 
late Rev. John Pye Smith, D.D., F.G.S., Divinity 
Tutor in the Protestant Dissenting College at 
Homerton, who was succeeded, in ’40, by the 
late Rev. William Lindsay Alexander, D 1 ) , of 
Edinburgh, whose subject of treatment was 
“The Connexion and Harmony of the Old and 
New Testaments ; being an Inquiry into the 
Relation, Literary and Doctrinal, 111 which 
these two parts of the Sacred Volume stand to 
each other.” In ’44 the Lecturci was the late 
Rev. Robert Halley, D D., of Manchester, who 
gave a series of discourses on “The Sacra- 
ments : an Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Symbolic Institutions of the Christian Re- 
ligion, usually called the Sacraments— Part I , 
Baptism”; which he supplemented, 111 ’50, 
by a course on the same general subject of 
“The Sacraments — Part 11 , '1 he Loid’s 

Supper.” The late Rev. Richard Winter 
Hamilton, D.D., LL D , of Leeds, expounded, 
in ’47, “The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards 
and Punishments ” ; and in the following year 
the late Rev. Samuel Davidson, LL D , 'lutor in 
the Lancashne Independent College, Man- 
chester, delivered a series which bore the title 
of “The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New 
Testament unfolded, and its Points of Co- 
incidence or Disagreement with Prevailing 
Systems indicated. In ’55, the Rev. John 
Stoughton, D.D , delivered a course of lectures 
on “The Ages of Christendom, before the 
Reformation ; in ’58, Professor John H. Godwin, 
of New College, St John’s Wood, lectured on 
“Christian Faith: its Nature, Object, Causes, 
and Effects ; and finally, m *6o, the Rev. John 
Kelly, Everton, Liverpool, discoursed on “The 
Divine Covenants, tneir Nature and Design , 
or, the Covenants considered as Successive 
Stages in the Development of the Divine 
Purposes of Mercy.” 

‘Congregational Review” (is. monthly). 
Commenced! Jan. 1887, and is a new series of 
The British Quarterly Review and The Con- 
gregationaltst. It contains a record of passing 
events of Congregational churches, while 
attention is given to Biblical and theological 
questions, Church history, and also to general 


literature. Editor, Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 
B.A. Office : 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 

Congregational Union Lectures. The in- 
stitution of these lectures, which took place m 
1873, was essentially a revival of the almost 
identically named Congregational Lectures 
(q.v.), which had been in abeyance for some 
thirteen years, and the first projection of which 
was as nearly as possible coincident with the 
existence or incorporation of the Congrega- 
tional Union. The essential identity of the two 
foundations is illustrated by the fact that for 
the first year or two the name of the former was 
alternatively and almost indifferently applied 
to the latter; which, however, presently attained 
its existing style and title as its permanent and 
exclusive designation The responsibility for 
the opinions expressed by the Lecturer are not 
assumed by the Union (see an Advertisement by 
the Committee of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, dated January ’74). “ The 
C. u . Lecture has been established with a view to 
the promotion of Biblical science, andtheologioaland 
ecclesiastical literature. It is intended that each 
lecture shall consist of a course of prelections, 
delivered at the Memorial Hall ; but when the 
convenience of the Lecturer shall so require, the 
oral delivery will be dispensed with. The com- 
mittee hope that the lecture will be maintained 
in an unbroken annual series, but they promise 
to continue it only so long as it seems to be 
efficiently serving the end for which it has 
been established, or as they may have the 
necessary funds at their disposal r ’ The first 
series of C.U L., still called “The Congregational 
Lecture of ’73,” had lor its subject “The Super- 
human Origin of the Bible infei red from itself ” ; 
and the Lecturer was the late Henry Rogers 
Emnitu* Professor of Theology, Lancashire 
Independent College, Manchester, probably 
best known as the author, out of all his works, 
ol the “Eolipse of Faith." The four subsequent 
Lectui ers, m their consecutive order, were 
Rev. Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D , Piofessor of 
Theology, New Testament Exegesis, and Church 
History, Cheshunt College, whose subject was 
“ John the Baptist a Contribution to Chris- 
tian Evidences”, Rev. Robert William Dale, 
M A , Riimingham, who lectuicd on “The 
Atonement ” , Rev. Enoch Mellor, D.D , Halifax 
who delivered a series of discourses on “Priest- 
hood in the Light of the New Testament” ; and 
Rev. Eustace Rogers Conder, M A , Leeds, who 
in ’77 lectured on “The Basis of Faith a 
Critical Survey of the Grounds of Christian 
Theism.” Fiom the last-named year till ’8i no 
lectures were delivered The Lecturer for ’81 was 


Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, B.A , Clapham, whose 
ubiect was “The Church Systems of England 
n the Nineteenth Century.’ The year ’82, the 
fiftieth year of the existence of the Congrega- 
tional Union, witnessed the publication of tw r o 
composite and varied volumes, the aggregate 
of wnose contents aimed at being nearly exhaust- 
ive of the entire rationale of Congregationalism, 
with the title of “Jubilee Lectures, a Historical 
Senes deliveied on the Occasion of the Jubilee 
of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, with an Introductory Chapter.” This 
introductory chapter, which was by Professor 
A M. Fairb&im, D.D , and was entitled “ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity and the Religion of Christ,” was 
not deliveied as a lecture, but was prepared 
at the request of the Committee after the 
lectures had been delivered. The leotures proper 
were eleven in number : I. “ The Early Inae- 
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pendents,” by Rev. R. W. Rale, Birmingham ; 
ll. “Laud 'and the Puritans,” by Rev. Henry 
Allan, D.D.; III. “The Westminster Assembly, 
by Rev. J. Stoughton, D.D. , IV. “Independents 111 
the Days of the Commonwealth, "by Rev. Eustaoe 
R. Conner, M.A. : V. “ The Policy of the Restora- 
tion, and of the Reign of Charles II.,” by Rev. J. 
Kennedy, D.D. ; VI. “Bishop Burnet and Con- 
temporary Schemes of Church Comprehension,” 
by Rev. S. Pearson, M.A. ; VII. “The Struggle 
for Civil Liberty in the Georgian Era,” by Rev. 
J. B. Brown, B.A. ; VIII. “The Evangelical 
Revival in the Georgian Era, and its Effect on 
the Development of the Free Church Principle,” 
by Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A. , IX. “Broad Church 
Doctrine and Independency,” by Rev. Edward 
White, X. “Clericalism and Congregation- 
alism,” by Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A. ; and XI 
“Nonconformity in Wales,” by Henry Richard. 
M.P. 'I he next series of the Congregational 
Union Lectures, and the latest, being the series 
lor ’88, was delivered by Rev. Alfred Cave, B A., 
Principal and Piolessor of Theology and 
Hebrew, Hackney College, whose subject was 
“The Inspiration of the Old Testament induct- 
ively considered ” 

Conjugal Rights, Restitution of. Seced ’8 7 . 
Connaught and Strathearn, H R H 
Prince Arthur William Patrick Albert, 

P.C, KG, Kf, K.P , G.CSI., G C.M.G., 
1st Duke of (creat 1874), was b. 1850 The 
third son of the Queen Mar the Princess 
Louise Margaret, youngest dau. of Prince 
Fredk. Charles of Prussia (1879). Commanded 
a Division in the Egyptian Expedition (1882) 
Holds a similar command in Bengal Presidency. 
Conservation of Energy. See Em rgy.cU ’88 
Conservative Republicans, bee French 
Political Parties. 

Conservatives, German. See German Poli- 
tical Parties. 

Conspiracy of Silence. See cd. ’88. 

Coral Reefs. See ed 87. 

Constable, Lord High bet. Earl Marshal. 

Constabulary Returns. See Crime 

Constantinople. Otherwise called Byzan- 
tium. Enlarged by Constantine the Great, who 
removed thitner the seat ol the Eastei 11 Roman 
Empire (a d. 330). This most powerful situa- 
tion for dominating Euiope has always been 
in the hands of a decaying power. The 
Turks wrested it from Christian hands (1452), 
and it is now the capital of Tuike\, situated 
on the waterway between the Black bca and 
Mediterranean. It has long been coveted by 
Russia, and attempts to possess it have been 
the cause ol expeditions lor the last thousand 
years. The population of Constantinople 
exceeds a million, and is, therefoic, largti 
than that ol any Russian city, lo protect it, 
the Berlin Treaty left on the”Euiopean side a 
portion of territory about the size of England 
and Scotland combined (80,000 sq m.), and 
a population of 5,250,000. bee ed ’86. 
Constitutionalist See ed. 88 

Consul, A, is a diplomatic agent appointed to 
advise upon and protect the interests of tiaders 
of his own country m the foreign town at 
which he is resident, to certify and attest acts 
and documents, and to report upon the trade of 
the country to his Government. He may 
further celebrate marriages of the subjects of 
his own sovereign under foreign jurisdiction, 
and take evidence on oath respecting crimes 
committed on board vessels of his own 
nationality. A Consul-General is a consul 


who at the same time holds a post of Charge 
d’affaires. Consuls were first appointed in 
the sixteenth century. 

Contagious Diseases Acts, ’66, * 69 . See 

ed. '87. 

Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, '78, 
'84, an<f *86 See ed. '88. 

“Contemporary Pulpit” (monthly, 6 d.). 
Founded Jan. 1884. Furnishes in its pages 
selected sermons from the greatest living 
preachers of the day ; giving, m addition, 
exegetical outlines by experienced divines on 
texts for the Church’s year, with copious refer- 
ences to all available sources of information. 
Office, 6, White Hart St., Paternoster Sq., E.C. 

“Contemporary Review” (monthly, as. 6 dx 
Founded Jan. ’66. First editor, Dean Alford. 
From the first it has paid particular atten- 
tion to theological questions, treating them 
in a broad and Catholic spirit, and often giving 
successive articles on the same subject from 
wi iters of various schools and churches. 
It has also always given full scope for the 
discussion of all great questions, religious, 
social, political, literary, and artistic, by the 
leading wnteis of the day. Many eminent 
Continental and American authors write in its 
pages. The C. R. gives legularly signed sur- 
veys ol “ Contemporary Life and Thought ” in 
\anous countries by competent writers on the 
spot. Editor, Mr. P. W. Bunting. Office, 56 
Ludgate Hill. E C. 

Contempt, Committal of Members of Par- 
liament for. See Privileges of Members. 

Contempt of Court. Law on, In ’ 88 . While 
the action of Peters v. Bradlaugh was pending in 
the Queen’s Bench Division (March), the editor 
of the 67 Stephen Review wrote an article 
which included the following* “The thing is 
monstrous ; more especially as Mr. Bradlaugh 
is acting, not meicly lor sell advertisement, 
but to keep an accusation which he knows to 
be false as long as possible without legal refu- 
tation, so that tne public mind may be poisoned 
by it, and the impending elections influenced.” 
Attention was called to this as a gross contempt 
of court, and the editor of the journal in ques- 
tion was fined £20, and dnected to pay costs. 
A more recent case of contempt is that of Mr, 
Edward Harrington, M.P., who, for publishing 
in the Kerry Sentinel an article stating that the 
Parnell Commissioners, who formerly appeared 
“spotless,” had now got the “measles,” was 
fined 7J500 

“Continued Irrelevance.” See Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. 

Convention of *84. See Bechuanaland. 

Convocation. The clerical parliament of the 
Church of England. Was prorogued in 1717, 
and did not meet again till the year 1850, when 
it once more founcT voice, after a silence of 135 
jears. Sits now thrice yearly. First sat in its 
present form in the fourteenth century. (Con- 
vocations or Synods without the authority of 
the Crown date from the very earliest times.) 
It consists of two Houses — - the Upper and 
Lower. There is also a separate Convocation 
for each of the two great ecclesiastical divisions 
of England, called Provinces. The Upper House 
consists of the several bishops of the pro-, 
vinces, as enumerated below. The Lower 
House is composed of the Dean of every cathe- 
dral and Archdeacons of the dioceses of the 
province, with Proctors elected by the clergy 
of every diocese. They represent (1) the 
cathedral chapters, and (2) the minor clergy. 
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A fresh electioifr of Proctors is made with deacons Palmer, Pott, J. L. Randall; *Rev. 
every new parliament. In Convocation are Canon Bright, fRevs. Canon £. Savory, and 
discussed, and resolutions passed upon, all G. N. Freeling Peterborough— Dean Perowne; 
matters affecting the interests of the Church, Archdeacons Thicknesse, Lightfoot, and Mitch- 
both doctrinal and administrative, as also the inson (Assistant Bishop) ; *Kev. Canon Argles, 
spiritual welfare of the nation at large. But fRev. Canons Thos. Yard and H..Twells, 
any resolutions which suggest an alteration in Rochester— Dean Hole ; Archdeacons Cheetham. 
the services, rites and ceremonies, or the rubrics Richardson, and Burney ; *Rev. Canon H. W. 
of the Church service, as contained in the Book Burrows, fRev. Canons Erskine Clarke and 
of Common Prayer, cannot be discussed in the Hon. A. Legge. Salisbury— Dean Boyle; 
Convocation with the purpose of making such Archdeacons Lear, Sanctuary, and Buchanan; 
alterations, either in the Prayer-Book or in the *Rev. Canon Swayne, fRevs. Canons E. A. 
Canons, without the Queen’s Licence and Letter Dayman and Prebendary R. B. Hutchings. St. 
of Business, giving them the authority so to Albans. — Archdeacons Lawrance, Blomfield 
do, having been first obtained. And no such (Bishop Suffragan of Colchester), and Johnson ; 
alteration made by such authority can be adopted fRevs. E. T. Vaughan and T. Scott. Bt. Asaph 
and put m force without the authority of both — Dean (vacant) ; Archdeacons D. R. Thomas 
Houses of Parliament. Houses of Convocation, and Smart ; *Rev. William Howell Evans, 
[/» the Lower House* those marked* are P roc- fRevs. Canon William Richardson and J. E. 
tors for the Chapter; those marked f Proctors Hill. St. Davids— Dean Allen, Archdeacons 
for the Clergy .] PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY, De Winton, North, James^ and Hilbers ; *Rev. 
— 1. The Upper House. Archbishop of Canter- Canon Phillips, fRevs. Canon Bevan and T. 
bury, Prestaent; Bishops of London, Winchester, Walters. Southwell — (no dean) ; Archdeacons 
Bangor, Bath and Wells, Chichester, Ely, Balston and Maltby ; *(none) ; Rev. Canon Grey 
Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, Hcieford, Lien- and Rev. Thomas H. Frere. Truro— (no dean) ; 
field, Lincoln, Llandaff, Norwich, Oxford, Peter- Archdeacons Coi nish and Hobhouse : * (none) ; 
borough, Rochester, St. Albans, St. Asaph, fRev. Canons Hockin and Thvnne. Windsor — 
St. Davids, Salisbury, Southwell, Truro, and Very Rev. R. Thomas Daviason; fCanon E. 
Worcester. 2. The Lower House. Prolocutor CapelCuie. Worcester— Dean John Gott, D.D. ; 
Right Rev. George H Sumner, D D., Suffragan- Archdeacons Bree and Lea; *Rev. Canon 
Bishop of Winchester. Canterbury — Dean Melville, fRevs. W. W. Douglas and H. B. 
R, P. Smith; Archdeacons Pairy (Bishop Bowlby. Vttar-Geneial • Sn J. P. Deane, 
Suffragan of Dover) and B. F Smith; *Rev Q.C , D.C.L. ; Registrar: Sir John Hassard; 
Canon Rawlinson, fRev. Canons Ruckle and Actuary • F. Cobb, Esq. ; Appa ritor-General : 
H. A. Jeffreys. London— Deans Church and Sir J. Hanham, Bart. PROVINCE OF YORK. 
Bradley; Archdeacons Gifford, Hessey, and —1. The Upper House. Archbishop of York, 
Farrar ; *Revs. Canons Giegory and Piothcro, Picsidcuf; Bishops of Durham, Ripon, Chester, 
fRev. A. Brooke and Canon W. Cadman. Carlisle, Liverpool, Newcastle, Wakefield, and 
Winchester— Dean Kitchin: Archdeacons Sum- Sodor and Man. 2. The Lower House. Prolo- 
ner , Sapte, and Henry Haigh ; *Rev. Canon cutoi Rev. Chancellor Espin, D.D. York — 
Warburton, fRev. V. Musgiavc, and one Dean Purey-Cust ; Archdeacons Crosthwaite, 
vacant Bangor— Dean Lewis , Aichdeacons Blakenev, Blunt, and Yeoman ; *Rev. Canons 
Pryce and Evans; fRevs. P. C Ellis and D W. Randolph and Fleming, fRevs. Canons Raine 
Thomas. Bath and Wells— Dean Plumptic, F. W. Peel, Machell, Watson, and Revs. C. N. 
Archdeacons Denison, Browne, and Fitzgerald ; Gray, H Favell, W. R Sharrock, and T. Rigby 
•Rev. Canon Bernard, fRev. Piebendanes A. Durham — Dean Lake; Archdeacons Long and 
C. Ainslie and Edwin A Salmon. Chichester — Watkins ; *Rcv. Canon Evans, fRev. Canons 
DeanPigon; \rchdeacons F. J. Mount and R. Grey, Falconer, Baily, and Chancellor Espin. 
Sutton; *Rev. Canon J. F Crosse, fRev. H Carlisle— Deanllenderson; ArchdeaconsCooper, 
Bailey. Ely — Dean Menvale ; Aichdeacons Crosse, and Prescott, *(vacant), fRev. Canons 
Emery, Chapman, Bathurst, and Vesey; *Lowe, Phillips, Knowles, H a> man, Stock, Bardsley, 
fRev. Canons W. B. Hopkins and J. H. and W. A. Matthews. Chester— Dean Darby; 
Macaulay. Exeter— Dean Cowie ; Archdeacons Archdeacons Baiber and Gore; •Rev. Canon 
Herbert Barnes, C. T. Wilkinson, and E G. Hillyard; fRev. Canons Cooper and Dodd; 
Sandford ; *Rev. Prebendaiy Kempc ; fRev Revs. W. H. Lowdei and E. C. Turner. 
Prebendary Sadler and G. K. Prynne. Glou- Liverpool— (no dean) ; Archdeacons Clarke and 
oester and Bristol— Deans Spence and Elliott , Lefroy ; •(none) ; fRev. Canons Jones, Blun- 
Archdeacons Norris, Hayward, and Shering- dell, Warr, and Penrhyn. Manchester— Dean 
ham ; *Rev. Canons Tinling and Nugent Wade, Oakley; Archdeacons Anson, Hornby, and 
fRev. Canons Medd and Mather. Hereford — Rawstorne ; *Rev. Canon Crane, fRev. Canons 
Dean Herbert ; Archdeacons Maddison and Birley and Hcywood, and Revs. S. Hastings, 
Stanhope ; *Sir F. A. Goi e-Ouseley, fRevs. W. Rawstorne, and W. Champneys. Newcastle 
H. W. Pnillott and E. F. Clayton. Lichfield — — (no dean) ; Archdeacons Hamilton and 
Dean Bickersteth ; Archdeacons T. B. Lloyd Martin ; *(none) ; fRev. Canons Mason, Lloyd, 
and E. Lane; *Rev. Canon J. G. Lonsdale, Grey, and Waite. Ripon — Dean Fremantle; 
fRevs. J. T. Jeffcock and Bishop Stamer. Archdeacons Cust and Boyd ; *Rev. Canon 
Linooln— Dean Butler : Archdeacons Kaye and Holmes, fRev. Canons Owen, Jackson, Ellison, 
Trollope (Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham) ; and Brooke. Wakefield — (no dean) ; Arch- 
•Rev. Sub-Dean Clements, fRevs. G. G. Perry deacons Brooks and Straton; no proctors yet 
and A. S. Wilde. L landa ff — Dean Vaughan; elected. Sodor and Man — (no dean) ; Archdeacon 
Archdeacons W. C. Bruce and Griffiths ; •Rev. Hughes-Games ; fRev. W. Kermode. Arch- 
Canon Evans, fRevs. C. R. Knight and T. T. bishop's Commissioners: the Dean, Canons 
Harding. Norwioh — Dean Goulburn; Arch- Residentiary of York, and Canon Raine; 
deacons Perowne, Woolley, and Neville ; •Rev. Synodal Secretary : Rev. Canon Wright ; Regts- 
Canon J. M. Nisbet, fRevs. Canon C. Frere and trar and Notary : Hon. A. Hudson, Minster 
Hinds Howell. Oxford— Dean Liddell; Arch- Yard, York; Treasurer: Canon Randolph. 
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Cookery. See ed. *88, and further ’87. weavers clubbed togethe# , and by paying two- 

00OU#|OrC00ly,an unskilled Asiatic labourer, pence or threepence a week into a common 
is a word of uncertain origin. It was first used fund, purchased tea and sugar from a wholesale 
in 1727 to describe labourers who unloaded shop. This they sold to one another at the 
Dutch ships at Nagasaki. Now it is used in ordinary prices. The profits realised were 
Canton to designate all labourers in European great ; ana others joined them— bread, meat, 
factories. For many years, however, it has and clothing being added to their stock-in- 
been employed almost exclusively to describe trade. In ’56 this society was known as the 
Indian and Chinese labourers who work under Rochdale Pioneers, and possessed a capital of 
contracts of service on foreign plantations. £12,000. The profits of the undertaking were 
(For history of the Coolie trade see our edition divided at the end of each quarter between the 
of 1886.) The over-peopled countries of India shareholders and the customers — 5 per cent, 
and China, where the touch of civilisation was being first allotted to capital, and the surplus 
overcoming the popular dread ol emigration, then distributed amongst the purchasers 
were naturally the fields which were drawn according to the amounts purchased. A portion 
upon by the Coolie importers. Coolies are of the profits— 2$ per cent —was always devoted 
hence divided into two classes— (1) Chinese, to education. Meanwhile the example of the 
(2) Indians. The trade in Chinese Coolies was Rochdale pioneers was being rapidly followed 
first recognised by the British Government m other parts of the country. A wholesale 
in 1844, when Coolies were first introduced department was commenced m ’52 to supply 
into Guiana under certain regulations. Peru the various stores , then came a corn-mill, and a 
and Cuba next followed our example— the cotton mill, and 111 ’6o the Co-operator news- 
usual terms made with the Coolie being $17 paper was started. In ’62 the flrstParUamentary 
a month, with food, clothing and lodging, returns of the co-operative movement were 
Coolie labour has been successfully introduced made to the Registrar, and then there were 
into Natal. On Dec 31st, ’87, the number ap- already in existence 450 societies, with 90,000 
proximately estimated to be in the colony was members, and £450,000 share and loan capital : 
28,944, of which 7,040 were indentured to fixed their annual sales amounted to £2,350,000, ana 
masters, the remainder, 21,904, being iree to their profits to £166,000. This was the result 
select their own employers, or to woik for only eighteen years after the humble efforts of 
themselves The total number brought to Natal the Rochdale Pioneers. Soon after this the 
Nov. 17th, ’6o to Dec 31st, ’87, was 35,750. Co-operative Printing Society and the Co-operative 

Co-operation In England co-opciative Insurance Company were formed. In ’63 the 
societies are united under the Co-operative wholesale dep6t was opened at Manchester; 
Union, which began to form after 1869, the year it has now branches in London and Newcastle, 
m which the first Co-opeiative Congicss was and does a trade of more than £2,000,000 a 
held. A central Co-operative Board was then year In '68 the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
formed, consisting of London and provincial Society began at Glasgow; its branches are at 
members. This Boaid now consists of six Dundee, Leith, and Kilmarnock and its annual 
sections— theMidland, Northern, North-Western, ti adc is a million and a half sterling. Socialists 
Scottish, Southern, and Western, and tom- are now, too, developing the co-operative idea, 

S rises filty-three members These six sectional and on July 11th, ’88, was registered the 
oards meet twice every ycai —on the Saturday Socialist Co-operative Federation, Limited. It 
before the meeting of the Congr ess, and on the will be seen from the pi ccedmg statements that 
Wednesday during the Congress The govern- co-operation has been successful mainly 111 
ing body of the Union is the United Board, the distributing the products of industry; much 
members of which aic repicsentativt s from headway has not yet been made in this country 
the above six sectional Boaids Tins organ rsa- in what is called productive oo-operation. True, 
tion directs and piomotes the cause of there arc over sixty productive societies, and 
co-operation. The number of societies already an attempt at co-operative agriculture has been 
enrolled under the Union (which eniolmcnt made. Still the ideas of co-opcrators on this 
is conditional on the payment of a halfpenny branch of the subject are not very clear, and 
per quarter per mcmbei ) is, according to the the chief advances made have been by private 
latest published returns, in Great Britain 1,281. firms admitting their employes as shareholders, 
The members of these societies numbei close and as sharers in profits. Recent movements 
on 850,000, their share capital is £9,500,000 have been set on foot amongst the Tyneside 
sterling, loan capital £2,000,000, their annual cngmeci s and a few workmen m Poplar with a 
sales exceed £31,000,000^ and their net profits view to united action on the lines of productive 
are about £3,000,000. Every yeat the move- co-operation. It is in France, however, that 
ment expands; it has an organ, 'I he Co-opna- co-operative production has reached its highest 
twe News , which took the place of the development. In Pans some masons united 
Co-operator in ’71 ; it has an Insurance Company, into a co-operative society in ’48. They laid by 
and has made consideiable headway in Co- one-tenth of their earnings until they got 
'operative Cottage Building. It is usual to trace together a sufficient amount to start business, 
the origin of co-operation to the Rochdale By ’60 there were 107 of them, with a capital of 
-Pioneers j as a matter of fact, however, many £14,500. They employed only shareholders, 
co-operative stores were started previous to devoting two-fifths of the profits to paying the 
the Rochdale experiment. These lacked the annual dividend, and the remaining three-fifths 
distinctive feature of co-operation as now went as bonuses to the labourers. A similar 
understood, all the profits being distributed association was started amongst the Parisian 
among the shareholders, and were in no way pianoforte makers, and other trades. The 
different from ordinary joint stock enterprises, Fanulistfere of Guise is perhaps the completest 
though they assumed the name “Co-operative." co-operative association that has yet been 
It was in 44, then, and by twenty-eight poor realised. It was founded by X. Godin, the great 
weavers of Rochdale, that the genuine co- ironmaster of Guise. In ’65 M. Godin built 
operative movement was inaugurated. These a mansion to accommodate eight hundred of his 
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workpeople. In ’6g schools, a theatre, baths, 
and wash-houses were added. In *77 he began 
a system of profit-sharing among his workers, 
and in ’80 he incorporated his workshops, the 
mansion, stores, schools, theatre, etc., into one 
great co-operative society, under conditions 
that enable the whole to become the property 
of the workers and their families, who then 
numbered i } o4o. The store that supplies the 
wants of this society brings in a large profit, 
which is divided amongst the purchasers ana 
the schools. The children are kept in the 
nursery, a large well ventilated room, until 
they are three and a half years old ; they then 
go to school until they are fourteen, when the 
boys go into the factory, and the girls to perform 
the various domestic duties of tne community 
Three doctors and two nurses reside in tne 
Familistcre , and a fund is set apart to provide 
pensions in cases of sickness ana old age. The 
promoter of this great and good work died 
early in ’88. “ The Co-operative Traveller 

Abroad," by Arthur Standing, is the most 
lecent work on the Fa nu list ere (price is), 
lust as England leads the way in Distributive 
Co-operation, and Prance in Productive Co- 
operation, so Germany leads in Co-operative 
Banking. This is due to the efforts of Schulze- 
Delitzsch, the economic opponent ofLassalle. 
The object of Schulze-Delitzsoh was to enable 
the labourer to obtain command over capital, 
and this was to be accomplished by associations 
of labourers into which individuals paid sub- 
scriptions. The funds so raised are lent out 
at interest, and the profits of the business are 
distributed amongst the subscribei s There 
are over a thousand of these Schulze-Delitzsch 
Ci edit associations in Germany Among the 
leading Co-operators in England arc G. J Holy- 
oake, whose History of Co-operation is a standai d 
work on the subj'ect , and Judge HugheB, 0 , C , 
who has also written largely on it A useful 
little book has been written by A. H Dyke Acland 
and B. Jones, giving a concise statement of the 
history and present condition of c o-operation , its 
title is “Working Men Co-operators " Consult also 
the 44 Annual Diaiy of the Co-opeiative Whole- 
sale Society," ano for an account of French Co- 
operative Production, Sedlcy Taylor's “Piofit- 
snarmg between Capital and Labour," Mill’s 
“Principles of Political Econon^’,” and 
Fawcett’s “Manual of Political Economy” each 
contains an interesting chaptei on the subject 
Co-operative Societies (usually called In- 
dustrial and Provident Societies) According to 
the latest report, the number of Co-operative 
Societies m the United Kingdom, making 
returns in 1R86, was 1,351 ; the total member- 
ship was 841,818 , the share capital amounted 
to £9,442,159; and the loan capital £1,999,658. 
The cash received during the year was 
£31,324,382; and the trade charges £1,723,843. 
The Societies showing sales of over a quarter 
of a million were — The Co opei ative Wholesale, 
Civil Service Supply Association, Leeds Indus- 
trial Co-operative, Sowerby Budge United 
District Flour, Oldham Industrial Co-operative, 
Bury Co-operative, Great and Little Bolton 
Co-operative, Newcastle upon-Tyne Co-opera- 
tive, Gateshead Co-operative, Barnsley Bntish 
Co-operative, and Rochdale Equitable Pioneers. 
The Co-operative Wholesale has developed 
very large proportions, and has a turn-over 
of nearly £5,000,000. It has recently erected 
extensive premises m London. 

Coopering at Sea. Coopering is a species 


of trade carried on with mariners (principally 
fishermen) while at sea. The articles offered 
for sale on those “floating grog shops,” as the 
coopers’ vessels are termed in nautical phrase- 
ology, are inferior tobacco and different 
kinds of spirits. Coopers ply their trade on 
all parts round the coast of the United King- 
dom where fishermen congregate ; but are to 
be found in their largest numbers in the North 
Sea. Their goods are eagerly purchased by 
fishermen and otheis, being cheaper than 
when purchased on shoie— as they aie exempt 
from the usual heavy duty. An International 
Congress of the European countries interested 
in the system, at the Hague in ’87, formulated 
impoitant rules relative to coopering at sea. 
See SrssiON ’88, sect. 36 . 

Cooper’s Hill College. See Royal College 
of Engineering. 

Copals Lake Drainage— To complete this 
great scheme of 1 eeldmation, which was de- 
scribed in ed ’87 (a drainage canal, the work of 
five years, was opened on June 12th, ’86 in the 
piescnce of the F tench Minister and other 
distinguished pel sons fiom Athens, as men- 
tioned 111 our last volume) the French Company 
was reconstructed in the fotm of an English Com- 
pany, and in Feb *88, asked subscriptions for 
£150,000 of 6 per cent First Mortgage deben- 
tures at £95 per £100 The French company 
having, it was stated, done the heavier part of 
the woik at an expcndituie of £400,000 took 
shaies in the new' company for its interest It 
wds calculated that tne completion would be 
carried out 111 2J yeai s, the land reclaimed or in 
piocess of being icclairncd amounting to 60,000 
acies. 

Cope, Charles West, R A (ictncd), b 18x1, 
is well know’ll as a paintei of historical and 
domestic pictuics Elected A R A. (1844) and 
R A (1848) He has been a most successful 
fresco painter, as his woiks in the Peers’ 
Coindor of the House of Lords fully show. 
The subjects of the eight fiescoes wliuh he 
there painted aie “ The Raising of the Royal 
Standard,” 44 Defence of Basing House,” 44 Ex- 
pulsion of Fellow’s fiom Oxford for refusing to 
sign the Covenant,” “Burial of Chailes I ,” 
“Speakei Lentw'all assci ting the Privileges of 
the Commons,” ‘Mauh of the Tiain-bands to 
relieve the Siege of Gloucester,” 44 Departure 
of the Pilgrim Fathers,” and “ Parting of Lord 
and Lady Russell ” Mr Cope, who has been 
a constant contributor to the Rojal Academy, 
is a trustee of that institution 

Copper Some thnty-five ycais ago the 
vvoild’s production of copper w r as calculated at 
about 45,000 tons per annum ; now the actual 
output from all sources amounts to ovei 200,000 
tons. This, howcvei, could be mcieascd with- 
out difficulty if theic w T as sufficient demand 
for the metal, and the maiket price was such 
as to allow many of the mines to be woiked 
at a profit With the great fall in the value of 
coppei many of the mines have almost ceased 
to be woiked, this being very noticeable in 
Australia. The great increase in the production 
of the world dates from between 1880 and 
1884. The result of this has been that while 
America stands first, with an output of nearly 
80,000 tons per annum, and the pioducts of 
Chili and Spain have been augmented to over 
41,648 and 40,800 tons respectively, the pioduc- 
tion of England has receded to 2,773 tons of 
metallic coppei, and that of Australia has 
practically stood still, with an output of 13,000 
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tons. The great feature in copper during the 
past eighteen months has been the success 
attending the operations of a syndicate under 
the leadership of the Society des Meteaux. With 
the aid of French bankers this combination of 
speculators commenced to buy up copper at 
about £ 40 per ton, and in spite of every effort 
to check their operations the price of Chili 
bars was carried over ^100 per ton through 
their persistent buying. The effect of tne 
enhanced value of the metal has been to stimu- 
late production, so that the stock of copper in 
England, France, and afloat thereto, amounts 
to over 94, ocx) tons against 42,300 tons on 
31st December, ’87. The deliveries during the 
twelve months ending October 31st, ’88, 
reached 78,182 tons, whereas in the previous 
twelve months they were 99,485 tons. The 
Socidte des Meteaux have now entered into a 
oontract extending to December ’90 with twenty- 
seven mines, including all the leading producers 
of the world, to take their fixed annual pro- 
duction at prices ranging from £60 up to 
/70 per ton Hecla and Calumet and the 
Montana mines receive £6i 10s per ton for 
their copper, Rio Tinto ^65, and Cape Copper 
Co £70 The annual output of the twenty- 
seven mines will be 175,858 tons, and the 
Lability of the syndicate £11,553,000 Hitherto 
speculative dealings have been in Chili bais, 
but o\\ ing to the opt rations of the .syndicate 
afrcc maiket has been now established in good 
merchantable brands. The advance 111 the value 
of copper is seen by the quotations of Chili bars 
on the following dates Oct 31st, 87. £44 5s , 
Nov 30th, £66 15s ; Dec 31st, £85, Aug ust, 
’88, £89, Sept 30th, £100, Oct 31st, £78 5s 
Good merchantable brands £80 Dec 31st, 87 , 
Sent 30th, ’88, £78, Oct 31st, £77 17s 6c/ 
Coptic Church. The Copts arc by race the 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians They 
trace their Christianity to the preaching of St 
Mark , but the Coptic Church as distinct from 
the Alexandrian Church dates fiom the Council 
of Chalcedon, in 451 a d That Council deposed 
and banished Dioskoros, then Archbishop of 
Alexandria, for heresy but Dioskoros, beloved 
and trusted, carried away with him the great 
majority of the people The division thence 
arising in the Cnurch of Eg>pt has lasted to 
this day, the Coptic Church and the oithodox 
or Melkite Church each retaining its own suc- 
cession of Patriarchs; but the latter has only 
a small following of Greeks or other aliens, not 
native Egyptians. The Melkite or Royalist 
Church agrees with the Greek Church in doc- 
trine, while the Copts arc monophysites — 1 e. t 
they deny that our Lord had two natures after 
the incarnation— deny, in fact, His humanity. 
At present, however, fxta <f>varis has lost its 
force even as a sectarian watchword ; few of 
the Copts know 7 the meaning of monophysitism, 
and political obstacles alone prevented the 
union of the Coptic and Melkite Churches a 
few years ago. The Copts recognise seven 
sacraments; use triune immersion, and join con- 
firmation with baptism , give both kinds to the 
laity , deny purgatory ana masses for the dead ; 
allow pictures, bat not statues, in their churches 
and houses. Each church has three altars of 
stone, and generally the architectural arrange- 
ments of the Coptic sacred buildings, as well as 
their rites and ceremonies, are unrivalled in 
point of antiquity and interest. Consult 
"Coptic Churches of Egypt,” by A. J. Butler 
( Clarendon Press), 


Copyhold. The lord of a manor was in 
feudal law the landlord of the whole manor ; 
but over different parts of it his rights were 
different. Part was cultivated by his free 
tenants, whose interests were carved out of 
and limited his interest in that part of the land. 
Another part was waste, and over this he had 
discretion limited only by their right to use it 
for purposes of pasturing cattle, cutting turf, 
etc. A third part was his own demesne, which 
he cultivated with the help of his villeins, who 
did not own the soil, but were attached to it, 
and could be sold with it By degrees the 
villeins acquired both personal freedom and 
rights in the soil, and became the first copy- 
holders, holders by copy of Court Roll— all 
transactions affecting this part of the manor 
being kept on record in its Court. The copy- 
holder has as good a title as a freeholder, and 
the various estates in copyhold are analogous 
to those in freehold, but the lord of the 
manor still has substantial rights over copy- 
hold land He has a right to all minerals 
beneath the surface, and to all trees growing on 
it He is entitled to a considerable fine every 
time the copyhold changes hands, and some- 
times upon trie death of a tenant to a henot 
(the tenant’s best beast or chattel) Sometimes 
he receives a small rent, indeed, his rights 
vatyin different manors according to custom, 
which regulates the tenure of copyhold. 
Hence copyhold land is sometimes said to be 
held by customary tenure. The incidents of 
copyhold tenure being various and oppressive, 
enfranchisement has been made compulsory on 
both loid and tenant, whenever either desires 
it The 1 ’jilts of the lord are commuted for 
cither a lump sum or a rent-charge, or an 
estate in fee simple in part of the land : and 
thereupon the copyhold becomes Ireehola. In 
cases of compulsory enfranchisement applica- 
tion is made to the Land Commissioners; but 
wht re the loid and tenant both agree to enfran- 
chise, a simple conveyance of the fee simple 
fiom the lord to the tenant is sufficient. Both 
modes of enfranchisement have been largely 
employed, and a great extent of copvhold has 
become freehold. The Copyhold Aot, 1887 , makes 
further provision foi the enfranchisement of 
copyhold and customary lands. Among other 
things it provides that no new copyholds shall 
be created without the consent of the Land 
Commissionei s 

Copyright, English. The first English 
Copy light Act, passed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, gave the author an absolute right of 
fourteen years, with an additional fourteen 
yeais in case of the author or his representative 
surviving this term By an Act of George 111 . 
the period was increased to twenty-eight years, 
and the remainder of the author’s life, ft any. 
The Act at present in force (5 and 6 Viet., c. 45) 
fixes copyright at forty-two years, or the period 
of the author’s life, with a grace of seven 
years, whichever is the longer. Copyright 
covers literary, dramatic, artistic, and musical 
property. Tne Act provides that the owner 
of a copyright shall present one copy of the 
article protected, if published, to the Library 
of the British Museum, and one copy each, if 
demanded, to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
the University Library, Cambridge, the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh, and the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Copyright in Government Publications 

In a Treasury Minute relating to this subject, 
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and dated 31st August,' 1887, Government pub- 
lications are classified at follows (1) Reports of 
Seloot Committees of the two Houses of ^Parlia- 
ment, or of Boyal Commissions. (2) Papers required 

S r Statute to be laid before Parliament,—^., 
rders m Council,' Rules made by Government 
Departments, Accounts, Reports of Govern- 
ment Inspectors. (3) Papers laid before Parlia- 
ment by Command— e.g., Treaties, Diplomatic 
Correspondence, Reports from Consuls and 
Secretaries of Legation, Reports o f Inquiries 
into Explosions or Accidents, and other Special 
Reports made to Government Departments. 
(4) Acts of Parliament. (5) Official books— e.g., 
Queen’s Regulations for the Army or Navy. 
(6) Literary or quasi-literary Works— eg., the 
Reports of the Challenger Expedition^ the 
Rolls Publications, the forthcoming State Trials, 
the “Board ol Trade Journal. (7) Charts 
and Ordna r e Maps. As lespects the fust five 
classes 01 publications, “the reproduction of 
them with certain exceptions, should not,” 
says the Treasury, “ be restricted in any fotm 
whatever. Ipdced, in most cases it is desnable 
thr.vthey should be made known to the public 
as widely as possible.” The first exception is, 
that Acts of Parliament and official books 
should not, except when published undci the 
authority ol the Government, purport on the 
face of them to be published by authority The 
seoond exception is, where a work of a litciaiy 
or quasi-litci ary charactei comes accidentally 
within these classes. For example, the Reports 
of the Histoncal Manuscripts Commission 
would, but for the fact that they W'eie piodueed 
under the diicction of a Commission instead 
of under the Master of the Rolls, be published 
in the ordinal y maunci like the Rolls publica- 
tions, and come within Class 6 So, again, a 
Report to a Government Depaitment may be 
laid before Parliament made by a pen son of 
eminent scientific knowledge, who is willing 
to give the Government and the public the 
advantage of Ins knowledge, but not to allow 
it to be reproduced for the pnvate benefit of an 
individual publishei Othci exceptions will, 
no doubt, from 1111c to time occui, which can 
only be dealt with as thc> ausc As rtgaids 
the sixth and seventh classes abo\c mentioned, 
it seems desirable to the Tieasui> that the 
copyright in them should be enioiced 111 the 
interests of the taxpayer and of hteratuie and 
science. Notice of the intention to enforce the 
copyright in any woik should, the Treasui}' 
say, be given to the public. In the case of 
future works this can be given by pre fixing to 
the work an announcement to the effect that the 
rights of copyright are rcscivcd. In the case 
of past works it wall be desirable to inform 
the publishing trade of those the reproduction 
of which without permission is foi bidden. See 
Stationery Office. 

Copyright, Law on, in '88 Various de- 
cisions under the Copyright Acts have been 
given by the courts of law during ’88. In the 
caseofWarne v. Seebohm, a fiim of publishers 
sought to restrain the defendant from infring- 
ing the copyright of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” a 
novel by Mrs. Burnett (q.v.), which they alleged 
had been impropeily dramatised and repre- 
sented on theXondon stage. It was not denied 
that the defendant had a legal right to dramatise 
the novel, but it was urged that the extensive 
appropriation of the novelist’s words and ideas 
constituted a multiplication of copies of her 
book within the meaning of the Acts relating to 


copyright. Under the earlier Acts it does not 
appear that Mrs. Burnett would have had any 
remedy, since they reserve only the “sole 
liberty of printing, while the copies of the 
play in question were made either in manu- 
script or with a type-writer. But the latest 
copyright Act defines copyright as the “sole 
and exclusive liberty of printing or otherwise 
multiplying copies of any subject to which the 
said word is nerein applied.” Mr. Justice 
Stirling therefoie held that the copies of the 
play made for the purposes of representation 
constituted a multiplication of copies of the 
novel within the meaning of the Act, and 
directed the giving Up of all the copies in order 
that the pirated passages might be removed. 
The court could not, however, prevent the 
continuance of the representation, provided it 
could be accomplished without copies of the 
words; but as a copy ol every play must be 
deposited with the Examiner of Plays, and the 
copy in question had to be given up m com- 
pliance with the older of the couit, the right of 
representation was thus lost. In a roundabout 
way, therefore, the right of an authoi to 
dramatise his own works has been more or 
less secured.— Mr. Harry Wall, who was well- 
known to amateur vocalists as a sort of public 
piosecutoi undci the Copyright Acts, was 
duiing the yc.11 sent to pnson for three months 
foi tiunsgiessing the Solicitors’ Act, while his 
colleague, Mr Grayson, was suspended fiom 
practice as a solicitor for tv\o years. — In the 
case of the Licensed Victuallers’ Newspaper 
Company v. Bingham, the defendants had pub- 
lished a newspaper under the title of the 
Lurn sec/ Vutuallas' Mu rot , and the plaintiffs 
sought to restiain them, on the ground that 
they had picviously adopted the same title for 
a newspapci . It appeared, however, that the 
plaintiffs’ papci had only iccently been esta- 
blished, and it was held that (thcie being no 
copyught in the name of a newspaper) they 
had not established a reputation for their news- 
paper which would entitle them to an injunc- 
tion The Corn t of Appe al (March ’88) affirmed 
this decision.- Another action of a somewhat 
similar chai actor was that bi ought by the 
owneis of the Morning Post, who unsuccess- 
fully attempted to rt strain the proprietors of 
a new venture, the Evt mug Post, fiom issuing 
a newspaper undei that title. 

Copyright (Musical Compositions) Act. 

bee Sr&sioN 88, sec. 11. 

Coral Reefs Three types of reef are re- 
cognised. (1) Fringing reefs, or simple belts 
of limestone surrounding an island or skirting 
a continent. (2) Barrier reefs, which are 
separated from the land by a channel of 
water. (3) Coral islands, enclosing lagoons, 
and forming irregular rings interrupted at 
several points, so as to form a senes of islets, 
known as atolls (a Maidive word). See ed. *88, 
and consult Darwin’s “Coral Reefs,” and Lecture 
by Mr. John Murray at the Royal Institution, 
March ’88. 

Corea. A kingdom embracing the peninsula 
lying between the Yellow Sea and tne Sea of 
Japan, with an area of about 82,000 sq. in., and 
a population estimated at about 10,000,000. Capi- 
tal, Seoul, pop. 250,000. Government modelled 
on that of China, which is the suzerain of 
Corea, and directs her foreign jpolicy. Very 
little is known of the interior, either as to the 
people or the nature of the soil ; but nee, 
miHet, cotton, hemp, tobacco, and many fruits 
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are grown on the fertile territory skirting the real object of the tour was to show that Japan 
aesu and the people are similar m their habits still retained an interest in Corea * also to find 
ana customs to the Chinese on the neigh- out what progress Russia had made in that 
bouring mainland. The foreign commerce is direction. Later in the month it was reported 
carried on at the three Treaty Ports of Jen- that the Grand Duke Alexander Miohaelovitoh 
chuan, Fusan, and Yuensan. Imports (’86), was visiting Seoul, and had been warmlv wel- 
£a, 474*185 ». exports, .£504,225. The bulk 01 the corned by the king, this being the first foreign 
trade is with Japan. Chief exports, cowhides, royal personage who had ever visited Corea. — 
For earlier details see ed. ’88. Events in “ The As to trade and commeroe, the consular report 
Hermit Kingdom,” and connected with it, in for '87, the last issued, showed that business 
*88 all appear to point m one direction— the was good at all the ports, especially at Fusan. 
weakening of the influence of China, the At the three open ports the imports passing the 
suzerain power, and the throwing open of the foreign customs increased by £75,511, or 16$ pei 
country to western civilisation and commeroe. cent. Metals increased by £10,548, or 103 pel 
(See China, ed. ’88.) In ’87 it was determined cent ; copper and tin were largely used by 
to send two envoys to represent Corea at the Coreans for the manufacture of domestic 
various foreign capitals. One of them, Clio, utensils, and quicksilver had been introduced 
who it was understood was to come to Europe, for mining purposes. A line of telegraph was 
mysteriously disappeared for a time ; but we to be made from Seoul to Fusan, the poles 
learnt by mail in April that he had been having arrived from Japan and the other 
discovered quietly living at Hong Kong. The materials from Germany ; the machinery for 
other reached Washington, but was only a mint had also arrived from Germany, while 
formally received by the President, the ques- the king’s palace had been furnished with 
tion of suzerainty again being raised here, for Edison’s electnc light. The Yellow Book oi 
of course China has her representative to the the Chinese customs gives other details. The 
United States, although the King of Corea has net value of the foreign import trade for ’87 was 
at his court foreign representatives, and makes 2,815,441 dollars, against 2,474,185 in ’86, and 
treaties. The whole story as to how the 1,671,562 in ’85. The figures for 86, however, 
envoys came to be sent abroad, and China’s include 586,343 dollars, the value of rice im- 
conditions on which they might go f will be ported to supply the deficiencies of a bad 
found m the Times of May 31st. ft is further harvest. The imports of cotton goods in- 
pomted out in this article that the scheme was creased from 1,300,61 3 dollais to 1,884,497. Up 
the work of a party led by the Queen, whose to this jear cowhides formed two-thirds of the 
aim it is to free the country from Chinese in- export, but in ’87 beans took their place. The 
fluence. Howevei this may be, considerable total value of the exports was 804,996 dollars, 
sensation was caused later on by the cucula- against 504,225 in ’86, and 388,023 in ’85. No 
tion of a privately printed pamphlet (Times, European country paiticipates directly in 
Nov. 10th) from the pen of Mr. Denny, the C01 can trade Of the total of 3,620,437 dollars, 
“Foreign Adviser of the King.” This gentle- Japan has 2,855,471, and China 75i,599> the 
man, who is an American, formerly held a remaining 13,367 is a tians-frontier trade with 
consular post m China, and was actually in- Russian Manchuria. English goods, such as 
vited by Li Hung Chang to accept the post of cottons, which latter form nearly hall the total 
adviser when Heri von Mollendorff left it in trade, go by waj' of Japan 01 China, and are 
’85. Mr. Denny in his circular says that Li included under those countries. Mr. Walters 
has not affoidcd him the support he promised, during the year presented a report to Parlia- 
and then proceeds to question China’s suzer- ment of a tour of inspection he had made to some 
ainty, denounces her treatment of her so-called of the ports (Miscellaneous Series No. 84). He 
vassal, and the insolence and unscrupulous recommends Masamno, about thirty miles from 
conduct of Yuan, her comimssionci, and Fusan, as a likely place for British merchants 
finally defends the character of the king. This to settle. A strange outbreak occurred at Seoul, 
document is of historical interest as being the according to the Standard of June 28th, nine 
first open declaration of Corean policy In Sep- Government officials being seized in the streets 
temberMr. Walters, the British Consul-General, it and beheaded, and the French, Russian, 
was stated, was about to leave Seoul, the Corean Japanese, and American wai ships lying at 
capital, when the king requested him to call Chemulpo sent men to guard the consulates 
at the palace. Mr. Walters having explained where the foreigners had taken refuge. The 
to the king’s satisfaction that his uniform was riot is said to have arisen from a repoit spread 

E acked up and sent on board ship, presented by the Chinese that the American missionaries 
lmself at the palace in evening dress, when, were buying Corean children to boil them 
after waiting some time, he was informed that down for medicine l The authorities took 
the king declined to receive him It was after- prompt action. About the same time Herr von 
wards reported that this refusal was by direc- Mollendorff arrived from Tientsin. Under 
tion of Mi. Denny, who, however, was not date Tientsin Nov. 17th, it was stated that 
aware of the previous understanding, and who the Chinese Government had received mforma- 
afterwards expressed his regret at what had tion that a secret treaty (since denied) had been 
taken place. A telegram, dated New Yoik, concluded between Russia and Corea, which 
Sept. 12th, was to the effect that “judge” provides for Corea being placed under Russian 
Denny haa written to say that he was not protection Consult “Life m Corea” (’88), by 
consulted m the matter, and that the difficulty W. R. Carles, F.R.G.S. 

was solely due to the consul’s ignorance of Corinth Ship Canal* The first sod of this 
official etiquette. Mail news at the beginning canal across the Isthmus of Corinth was turned 
of November stated that two leading Japanese by the King of Greece in April 1882. The 
statesmen, Counts Ito and Saigo, were visiting, scheme of making a passage through the isthmus 
in a Japanese man-of-war, the prinoipai ports is of very ancient date, the Roman Emperor 
of Garea and Siberia, ostensibly on a holiday Nero being credited with some such design, 
cruise. It was variously reported that the General Turr, known for his connection with 
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similar enterprises, is said to have originated 
the present plan, and in May x88x he obtained 
a concession from the Greek Government for 
the purpose, the idea being so well received 
that the capital was assured five times over. 
The isthmus is about 3I miles in breadth, 
there being a backbone in the middle 120 
to x8o feet hi^h, which is approached on each 
side by aplam from the sea-shore. The en- 
gineers, Messrs. Gerster and Kander, decided 
to excavate and deport to the neighbouring 

S lains all ground above 150 feet high, and to 
last downwards through the remainder The 
total amount of earth to be removed was 
calculated at ten million cubic metres, and the 
whole cost at about thirty million francs. It is 
calculated that the length of passage saved from 
the^geanto the Black Sea will be from 100 to 

S ;o miles, and the dangers of the southern 
reek coast will be thus avoided A port and 
harbour will exist at each end of the canal 
The work is still progressing. (See ed ’88 ) 
Early in ’88 it was stated that the 30,000,000 
francs had been deemed insufficient To finish 
the work, and that power had been obtained 
to raise further funds, so that an issue of 60,000 
more shares of 500 francs, each bearing 6 per 
cent, interest, had been decided upon. The 
grand total would thus require the icahsation 
of 3,500,000 francs of net revenue, and Lr 
Moniteur drs Ttragcs Financiers pointed out 
that this would be covcicd by a daily earning 
of 10,000 francs. 

“ Comhill Magazine ” ( 6 d. monthly) Estab- 
lished Ian ’6o as a shilling magazine Fust 
editor, W. M. Thaokeray Puce altered to six- 
pence July ’83 Contents: General literatuie, 
and articles of a popular scientific character 
Also an instalment of a serial story by a well- 
known writer. Editor, Mr. James Fayn. Offioe, 
15, Waterloo Place, S W. 

Coronation. See ed ’88 
Coroners. See Session ’88, secs. 26 and 27 a 
Coroners' Inquests. The following was the 
numberof inquests held in each of theyeais’86 
and ’87 (latest return), distinguished under 


the different verdicts . — 

Verdict. 1886. 1887 

Murder 177 196 

Manslaughter 147 154 

Justifiable homicide 4 7 

Suicide 2,222 2,227 

Accidental death 11,003 11,983 

Injuries, causes unknown . . . 314 283 

Found dead 2,624 2,043 

Executed 19 29 

Natural death : — 

From excessive drinking . . 397 372 

Disease aggravated by neglect 142 129 

Want, cola, exposure, etc. . . 282 250 

Natural causes 10,345 11,231 

Other causes 1,264 1,126 

Total . . 28,940 30,030 


The number of verdicts of murder of infants of 
one year old and under in 1887 was 85, as 
against 86 in x886, 65 in 1885, 103 in 1884, 87 in 
1883, 86 in x88s, 93 m 1881, 87 m 1880, and 88 in 
1879. Of the 85 cases m 2887, 39, or 34*1 per 
cent, were m the county of Middlesex. In Liver- 
pool, there was only one such case ; in Man- 
chester, two; in the Bolton district none ; in 
the Salford district two; in the borough of 
Birmingham no cases. 


Coronlni, Count Franz, Austrian 
was b. Nov. 18th, 1833, in Gorizia. 
from the army in ’67, with the rank of colonel, 
and has sat in the Reichsrath since ’71, where 
he founded (’81) the Ooronini party— Liberal 
centre— one of the factions composing the 
ministerial majority. This party has recently 
occasionally supported the German-Austrian 
party, of which Dr. Herbst is the leader, and 
also, at times, assists with its influence the 
German party led by Dr. Heilsberg. The Coro- 
nmi party, however, does not wield much 
influence in the Lower House of the Austrian 
Reichsrath, as it numbers only some sixteen 
members See Austrian Political Parties. 

Corporation of London, The, is the Muni- 
cipal Authority for the City of London ; but its 
powers and duties in that capacity are not re- 
gulated by the general law relating to Muni- 
cipal Corporations ; they have, however, to a 
certain extent been defined and regulated by 
special Acts of Parliament. Under the London 
Coal and Wine Duties Continuance Acts 1861, 
’63, and ’68, the C. collect coal duties amounting 
to i*>. 1 rt. per ton on all coals coming into the 
Metropolitan Police District, and a wine duty of 
4 s' per tun on all wine imported by way of mer- 
chandise into the port of London. The net 
proceeds of this wine duty, and ofgd. out ofthe 
is id. per ton coal duties, are required, by the 
above-mentioned Acts, to be paid by the C. to 
“The Thames Embankment and Metropolis Im- 
provement Fund ” at the Bank of England , the 
amounts thus paid being subsequently included 
as receipts in the accounts ofthe Metropolitan 
Boaid of Woiks. The net proceeds of the 
remaining 4 d out of the is id. per ton coal 
duties are applicable primarily to the payment 
of interest and principal in respect of moneys 
borrowed under the Holborn Valley Improve- 
ment Acts ’64, ’67 and ’69, and the Holborn Valley 
and Farringdon Market Improvement Act (see 
Coal and Winl Dues). In addition to the above 
duties, the C. are empowered by the Metage 
on Gram (Port of London) Act, 1872, to levy a 
gram duty of three-sixteenths of a penny per 
cwt in respect of all grain brought into the 
port of London, which duty is, subject to the 
provisions of that Act, to be held by the C. for 
the preservation of open spaces in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, not within the Metropolis, 
as defined by the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855. The only rates made by the C. are the 
Police and Ward Rates, which are made under 
the City of London Police Act 1839. The 
Police Rates are applicable to the payment 
of three-fourths of the expenses of the City 
Police, the remaining fourth of which expenses 
are, under Section 57 of the above Act, payable 
by the C. “ out of their revenues and posses- 
sions.” Of the estates of the C, the Bridge 
House Estates, prior to the passing of the 
Blackfriars Bridge Act 1863, were held by the 
C. “in trust for the maintenance and support 
of London Bridge.” By that Act, and the 
Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges Act, 1867, 
the C. were empowered to borrow on the credit 
of these estates, for the purpose of rebuilding 
Blackfriars Bridge and purchasing Southwark 
Bridge from the Southwark Bridge Company, 
and the expenses of lighting, watching, and 
maintaining the two last-mentioned bridges 
weie made a charge ,on these estates. A 
considerable number of other local Acts have 
been passed at various times relating to the 
C.ana their estates. 


politician. 

Retired 
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Cor sica . An island of the Mediterranean, 
and a department of Franoe, separated from 
Sardinia by the Strait of Bonifacio. Area, 
3.376 sq. m.; pop., 278,501. Capital, Ajaccio, 
the birthplace 01 Napoleon Bonaparte. Other 
towns, Bastia and Corte. A central range of 
lofty and rugged mountains rises to a height of 
from 8,000 to 9,000 feet. On the south and west 
sides the spurs of this range run out to a great 
distance into the sea, forming bays and gulfs, 
some of which afford excellent harbours. On 
the eastern side, between the mountains and 
the sea, a considerable tract of low country is 
covered with plantations of olive trees, almond 
and fig trees, and vineyards Oil and wine, 
and the honey and wax procured fi om the vast 
forests which cover the summits ol the hills, 
form the bulk ot the exports The fisheries of 
tunny, pilchard, and anchovy are chielly lor the 
Italian market Few native Corsicans, how- 
ever, are engaged in this industry’, and a great 
part of the agricultural laboui is performed by 
temporary immigrants from Tuscany and Lucca. 
Agriculture is in a backward state, owing 
partly to the minute subdivision of the land, 
which led to that form of hereditai y leud known 
as the vendetta , once common, but now sternly 
repressed by the French Government. Cattle, 
horses, asses, and mules, aie rcaied 111 the 
mountain pastures. In the nioic inaccessible 
arts of tht island aie sheep ol a peeulnu black 
reed, called moufflons, foimeily inhabitants of 
all the mountains ot tht Meditcnaiuan penin- 
sulas and islands, but now con lined to Coisita 
and Sardinia Among the Romans ( otsici 
was used as a place of banishment loi political 
offendeis. In consequence ol the pati iotic 
struggles ot Paoli it was sold by the Genoese 
to fiance in 1768 F01 a lew yeais aftci the 

French Revolution ot 1703 it was undci tile 
piotection of Great Ihitain, but since 1814 it 
has remained 111 possession ol fiance R ill- 
ways have lately been mtioduccd J 

Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Act, *83 This Act caine into ioicc on the 1 
15th October, 1883, and has been annually ] 
renewed from the 31st Detcinbci, 1884 It' 
is directed to secure the punt\ and reduce the 
expense of parhamcntaiy elections, and pai- 
tially consolidates picvious legislation on the 
same subject. It lenders persons convicted 
of treating, bribery, peisonation and undue 
influence, liable to impnsonmtnt with haul 
labour. It renders a candidate w*ho has been 
personally guilty of corrupt praetu es incapable 
of e\er sitting again for the same constituency, 
and incapable for seven years of sitting in the 
House of Commons ft lendeis all persons 
guilty of such practices incapable foi seven 
years of holding any public office or exercising 
any franchise A guilty magistrate is to be , 
reported to the Lord Chancellor, a guilty { 
barrister to his Inn, and generally in the ease 
of other professions a culprit is to be repotted 
to its controlling authority to be dealt with a* 
for misconduct m his profession So licensed ' 
victuallers are to be reported to the licensing 
justices, who may refuse to renew their 
licences. A corrupt person or constituency 
may be ordered to pay the whole or part of the 
costs of the petition. The Director of Public 
Prosecutions or his representative is to appear 
at the trial of every election petition, and to 
take directions from the Court respecting the 
prosecution of offenders. Stringent formalities 


are imposed upon persons desirous of with- 
drawing an election petition, and a corrupt 
agreement to withdraw is declared to be a 
misdemeanour. Even wdiere no petition has 
been presented, the Director of Public Pro- 
secutions is bound on receiving information of 
corrupt practices to make such inquiries and 
institute such prosecutions as circumstances 
seem to him to require. The number of paid 
assistants and committee rooms is strictly 
limited. No conveyances are to be hired. A 
variety of unnecessary’’ payments are declared 
illegal. A limit vaiying with the extent of the 
constituency is imposed on the expenditure 
of the candidate The breach of any one of 
these among other provisions constitutes 
an “illegal*' as distinct from a “corrupt” 
practice Illegal payment, employment, hiiing, 
etc , if committed personally by candidate or 
agent, amount to illegal practices. Persons 
convicted of such practices aie liable to be 
punished by fine and incapacity. All claims 
must be paid thiough one election agent, who 
must make a return of the election expenses 
within a limited time A violation ot these 
rules amounts to a conupt piactice, and vacates 
the seat. Piovision is made that persons 
shall not be subjected to any of the penalties 
presided 111 this Act meiely thiough accident, 
inad\ cite nec, 01 the fault of another. Con- 
sult Hobhousc, “ Pai liamcntai y Flections Act.” 

Cortes See Spain 

Costa Rica. See Clnirai America, and foi 
Ministry, etc , st e Dipi om vric 
Cottage Arts Association. See Home Arts 
Assoc 1 a 1 ion. 

Cotton, James Sutherland, h in India 1847. 
the son ol J J Cotton, II E 1 C S , educated 
at Winchfstcr School, and at 1 unity College, 
Oxloid, Inst class in moderations and in the 
final schools, Fellow of (Jucufs College 
(-.'ll It d to the bat at Lincoln-. Inn 1871, and 
went the \Vt stc 1 n Cut nit Has undertaken 
much hteiarv wmk in t ounce turn with India; 
assistt tl Su WAV Huntei (7 e ) in compiling the 
“ Impel lal Ga/clti 1 1 oi India,” ami in rt vising 
tht second edition, wiotc “ India ” 111 Macmil- 
lan s “ Citi7t n St 1 11 s ’, pi t part cl lor the Govern- 
ment a upoit upon the admmist! alien ol India 
foi tht tin yeais 1873-74 to 188.2-83 — a blue-book 
ol ncaily loui bundled pages Editor ol the 
Academy (7 v ) since 1880 

Cotton, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, a Loid 
Justice ot Appeal, was b 1821 Educated at 
Eton and Oxfoid Called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn (1846) Q C. (1866) Bcnchct of his 
Inn (1867) Standing counsel to the Univeisity 
of Oxford (187*) Appointed a Lord Justice of 
Appeal (1877; 

C()tton Trade, The. For histoiy of this see 
ed. *87, for development of stc Trade, *88 

Couch, The Right Hon. Sir Richard, b 

1817, was called to the bai in 41 In ’62 he 
was appointed a puisne judge in India. Four 
) eais Iatci he was promoted to be Chief Justice 
of the High Couit of Judicatuie at Bombay, 
subsequently receiving the honour of knight- 
hood. Succeeded Su Baines Peacock as Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Calcutta (70). 
On resigning in *75 he was sworn of the 
Privy Council, and was appointed a member 
of the Judicial Committee ol that body (*8i). 

Counani Republic* Between the Oyapok 
river, eastern boundary of Cayenne, and the 
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Amazona mouth, lies a district neutralised bv 
treaty in 1841 between France and Brazil. 
Coast line stated to be 187 miles, area 24,000 
sq. m. Inhabitants are negro slave refugees 
from Brazil, and number only about 700. In ’83 
they begged to be annexed by France. Dis- 
appointed in this, they have since constituted 
themselves a “ republic,” the president of which 
is a Frenchman (M. Jules Gros). For history 
of this see ed. ’88. 

Councils, (Ecumenical. An (Ecumenical 
Council is one which represents the whole 
Christian Church. Of these there have been 
four recognised by the Reformed English 
Church, viz. . — ( 1 ) The first of Nio&a (a.d. 325), 
condemned Ari am sm and formulated the Nicene 
Creed. ( 2 ) Constantinople (380), added to the 
Nicene Creed. ( 3 ) Ephesus (431), condemned 
Nestonus ( 4 ) Chaloedon (451), declared the divine 
and human nature of Christ, and set its seal 
on the additions to the Nicene Creed made 
at Constantinople Amongst other Councils, 
leckoned by the Roman Churoh as (Ecumenical, 
may be mentioned the Seoond of Nicsea (787), 
permitting worship of images. Fourth Lateran 
(1215), transubstantiation held to be an article 
of faith. Constance (1414), the cup denied to the 
laity. Trent (1546-63), condemned the reformers. 
Rome (1869), decreed papal infallibility 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, The, 

owes its existence to the religious revivals in 
the eighteenth centuiy, with which Whitfield 
and the Wesleys aie so prominently identi- 
fied. The Countess of Huntingdon (d. 1791) 
had been a membei ot the Established Church, 
but finding that the parochial system intcrfeied 
with her intense desue to have the gospel 

{ ireached in every place in England, she cast in 
ter lot with the Nonconformists The liturgy 
formed part of the religious worship in hei 
chapels, aud it is still used in some of them. 
The Connexion has never been numerically 
strong. During lile her conti ol w T as absolute. 
Her successois were unable to exercise a 
similar conti ol, and although a trust was 
created a few yeai s aftei her death, many lease- 
hold chapels lapsed into other hands. At one 
time the preaching stations numbcicd over a 
hundi ed ; now those undei the Ti ustecs amount 
to over thirty, not including village stations 
vigorously maintained by the pi mcipal churches, 
and Countess’s chapels which aie beyond the 
control of the Iiustees of the Connexion 
Oheshunt College has been rebuilt. New Spa 
Fields Churoh has been erected The Connexion 
chapels generally have been adapted to the 
religious requirements of the age, and the 
Trustees have faithfully endeavoured to main- 
tain an evangelical ministry in every chapel 
of the Connexion All its ministers have to 
subscribe to the 4 4 Fifteen Dootrinal Artioles ” of 
the Church of England, as aie the professors of 
Cheshunt College and the students, with a 
view of carrying out the Countess’s idea— the 
continuance of an earnest evangelical ministry. 
Seo., Rev. W. M. Lennox. Offices, Cheshunt 
College Rooms, 13, Blomfield St., London 
Wall, E.C. 

Country Holidays Fund. This and similar 
Funds ( e.g ., the Children’s Fresh Air Mission) 
have recently arisen in London to organise 
holidays, usually for three* weeks, for poor 
sickly city children by boarding them with 
country cottagers, who are paid 5s. a week 
per child ; and much good has resulted from the 


movement, several thousands of children being 
annually benefited. Similar efforts in New 
York, Berlin, etc., have been equally successful. 
In the summer of ’88 a special appeal on behalf 
of the fund was made by the Bishop of London. 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales nas recently 
become patroness. Office, xo, Buckingham 
Street, Strand. 

County Courts. History. — The modern 
County Court, which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the County Court of early 
English history, dates from the year 1846. 
Under the Act 9 & 10 Viet., c. 95, and subsequent 
Acts, a certain number of county court districts 
have been marked out in each county. The 
court for that county is held at short intervals 
in one or more places within each of these dis- 
tricts Several districts are grouped in one 
circuit, and a judge is allotted to each circuit. 
The judge is appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
and must be a barrister of at least seven years’ 
standing. He has the assistance of a regis- 
trar and other officers. Jurisdiction. — County 
Courts have jurisdiction in the following 
cases : -( 1 ) In actions in which the sum claimed 
by the plaintiff does not exceed ^50, (2) in 
actions relating to real property, the annual 
value or rent of which does not exceed £20 
per annum. But from the above cases must, 
generally speaking, be excepted all actions in 
which the validity of any aevise, bequest or 
limitation in a will or settlement is disputed, 
and all actions for malicious prosecution, libel, 
slander, seduction, or breach of promise of 
marriage. But by consent in writing of both 
arties, any action whatever which could have 
een brought in the Queen's Bench Division 
may be brought in a County Court. And if 
the plaintiff' in a superior court recover no 
more than ,£20 in an action for breach of con- 
tract or ^10 m an action of tort, he can get no 
costs except by special iavour of the court ; and 
in an action for bi each of contract in a superior 
court, if the claim be not for more than ,£50, 
either party may apply to have the action 
transferred to the County Court : ( 3 ) in actions 
such as may be brought in the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice, provided that 
the property in dispute does not exceed £500 
in value , ( 4 ) in Admiralty actions in which the 
claim is for salvage, for towage, necessaries or 
v\ ages, for damages to cargo, or by collision, or 
arises out of agreements concerning the use 
or hire of any snip, the care of goods therein, 
etc., and does not exceed certain specified 
limits of amount, ( 5 ) actions in bankruptcy; 
(6) a variety of actions too numerous to be 
severally mentioned here. Prooedure.— A jury 
may be summoned when the amount claimed 
exceeds £s at the requisition of either party, 
and in otner cases at the discretion of the 
nidge upon the application of either party. 
The jury consists of five persons qualified to 
serve as jurors m the High Court. The plain- 
tiff begins by entering a plaint m a book kept 
by the registrar. The officer of the Court then 
serves a summons upon the defendant. Both 
parties must appear on the day named in the 
summons. Pleadings are not in use. Evidence 
is taken vtvd voce . Solicitors as well as 

barristers may address the Court. If the debt 
or damage claimed exceed £20, an appeal lies 
from the decision of the judge upon any ques- 
tion of law, or on the admission or rejection 
of evidence, unless the parties have previously 
agreed that such decision shall be final. 
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County Electors Act and County Govern- 
ment. See Session ’88, secs. 12 and 25-28. 

Course of Exchange, The. See Stock 
Exchange Official List. 

Coursing. With the exception of aichery 
( q.v .), there are few sports more ancient than 
that of coursing the hare, and in all ages the 
greyhound has been admired for its graceful 
form and extraordinary speed. Its keenness 
of vision is also marvellous , and the numerous 
enolosed meetings which have of recent years 
been opened in close proximity to our large 
towns fully testify to the popularity of coursing. 
Prizes of great value are offered for competition 
at these fixtures ; and although many owners, 
attracted by rich rewards, devote their atten- 
tion to the breeding of greyhounds chiefly for 
speed, to the neglect of that cleverness which 
is of so much more value in the open, the 
Waterloo Cup is still the leading trophy of the 
year. For this there are sixty-four nomina- 
tions, which are awarded as a rule to the best 
known and most respected of courseis, at a 
subscription of £2$ each, of which the winner 
takes J6500, the runner-up ^200, two dogs £ 50 
each, four^so each, eight £20 each, and sixteen 
£10 each, the balance being awarded to the 
leading dogs in the Purse and Plate, which are 
confined to the beaten dogs in the Cup and 
Purse respectively. These events are invariably 
run for over the Altcar Flats, and usually in the 
month of February, but continuous frost neces- 
sitated the ’88 fixture being postponed to the 
first week in Maich In the deciding course 
for the Cup, Mi. L. Pilkington’s black and white 
dog Burnaby, by Be Joyful— Baroness, beat Col. 
I. T. North’s blue dog Duke Macplierson, the 
latter, however, representing the nomination 
of Mr. W. Smith , the final course lor the 
Purse terminated in favour of Mr C Hibberd’s 
Miss Glendyne, the 1 unner-up being Mr W. H 
Smith’s Donald Windlatid , and 111 the closing 
trial for the Plate, Mi H Wansborough’s Win- 
farthing, representing the nomination of Mr T 
E Fiske, beat Mi. R V. Mather’s Meols-Simon 
In the deciding course of the Kempton Park 
Champion Stakes, Holmby, a black dog by Clyte 
—High Opinion, belonging to Mr. G Hobbs, 
but running in the nomination of Mr S. Hand- 
ford, beat Mr. H G. Miller’s Mullingar , and 
the Gosforth Park Gold Cup resulted in a division 
between Mr. E. Dent’s Huic Halloa, a white- 
and-black dog by Jester — Countess, and Bur- 
naby, the Waterloo Cup winner The ruling 
body is the National Coursing Club. President, 
the Earl of Sefton. Hon. Sec., Mr R. B. Car- 
ruthers. Consult * ‘ Coursing Calendar, ” ed i te d by 
Mr. C. M. Brown, the Field Office, 346, Strand. 

Courtesy Titles The eldest son of a 
duke, a marquis, or an earl, takes by courtesy 
the second title of his father, which is gener- 
ally, but not always, the next in degree. Thus 
the eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire takes 
the courtesy title of Marquis of Hartington, 
but the present Earl of Derby was Lord Stanley 
during the lifetime of his father, the second 
title being, not viscount, but baron. Where 
the second title is of the same name as the 
first it is dropped, to avoid confusion ; for 
example, the Marquis of Salisbury is also Earl 
of Salisbury, so his eldest son is known as 
Viscount Cranbome. Younger sons of dukes 
and marquises prefix the courtesy title of lord, 
and all the daughters of earls, as well as of 
the higher degrees of nobility, the courtesy 
title of lady, to their Christian and surname, 


and the daughters may retain it after marriage 
with the altered surname. The courtesy title 
of master is given in Scotland to the eldest 
son of a baron, A duke’s eldest son’s eldest 
son or a marquis’s eldest son’s eldest son 
sometimes takes by courtesy the third title of 
the duke or marquis. While these courtesy 
titles are invariably used when address- 
ing the persons taking them, they are not 
accorded full recognition in certain formal 
documents • for example, the name of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s eldest son appears sometimes 
in the House of Commons journals as “the 
Right Hon. Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
commonly called the Marquis of Hartmgton.” 
In the following list the first oolumn gives the 
courtesy title which is usually taken by the 
eldest son of a duke, marquis, or earl ; but it 
will be borne in mind that in many cases the 
courtesy title is not in present use, because the 
peer has no son. Thus a familiar title to Eng- 
lish ears, the Marquis of Granby, was long in 
abeyance as a courtesy title, the late Duke of 
Rutland’s heir presumptive having been his 
biother, Lord 1. Manners, M.P. , Dut on the 
succession of tn« latter to the dukedom the 
courtesy title was revived in the person of his 
son, now M.P for the Melton Division. In 
several cases where the eldest son has died, 
and the next survivor has taken another family 
title, the dignity m actual use is given. 


Abcrdour L. 

Aboyne E 
Acheson V. 

Adarc l . 

Aithuc V. 

Alexander V . . . 

Alfoid V. . . 

Altamont E. 

Althorp V. , 
Amberlcy V. 

Ancram E. 

Andover V . 

Anson V. 

Apsley L. 

Ardiossa i\ L 
Arundel & Suney E. 
Ashley L 
Ava E. 

BalneiJ L. 

Baring V. 

Bectivc E 
Belfast E. 

Bennct L. 

Berehaven V. 
Bernard V. 
Berriedale L. 

Bertie L 
Bingham L 
Binning L. 

Blandford M. 
Bonngdon V. 
Bowmont M. 

Boyle V. 

Brabazon L. 

Brackley V. 
Brecknock E. 

Brooke L. 

Bruce L. 

Burford E. 

Burghersh L. 
Burghley L. 

Burke V 
Bury V. 

Campden V, 


Morton E. 

Huntly M. 

Gosfoi d E. 
Dunraven E 
Ilopetoun E. 
Caledon E. 
Brownlow L . 

Sligo M. 

Spencer E. 

Russell E. 

Lothian M. 

Suffolk E. 

Lichfield E. 
Bathurst £. 
Eglintoun E. 
Norfolk D. 
Shaftesbury E. 
Dufferin M. 
Crawford & Bal- 
carres E. 
Northbrook E. 
Headfort M. 
Donegal M. 
Tankerville E. 
Bantry E 
Bandon E. 
Caithness E. 
Lindsey E. 

Lucan E. 
Haddington E. 
Marlborough D. 
Morley E. 
Roxburghe D. 
Shannon E. 

Meath E. 

Ellesmere E. 
Camden M. 
Warwick E. 

Elgin E. 

St. Albans D. 
Westmorland E. 
Exeter M . 
Clanncarde M. 
Albemarle E. 
Gainsborough E. 
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Cantilupe V. 
Cardigan E. 
CapellZ. ... 
Cardross L. 
Carlow V. 
Carlton V. 
Carmarthen M. 
Carnegie L 
Caasilis E. 
Castle Cuffe V. 
Castlereagh V. 
Castlerosse V. . 
Caulfield V. 
Chandos M. 
Chelsea V. 
Chewton V. 
Clements V. 
Clifton L. 

Clive V. 
Clonmore L, 
Cochrane L 
Coke V. 

Cole V. 

Compton E. 
Corry V 
Courtenay L 
Cranborne V. 
Cranley V. 
Crichton V 
Cremornc L. 
Crowhurst V. 
Curzon V. 
Dalkeith E. 
Dalmeny L 
Dalrymple V. 
Dalzell L. 

Dang an V. 
Darlington E. 
Deerhurst V. 

De Grey E. 

Del vi n L. 
Douglas M. 
Doune L. 

Douro M 
Drumlanng V 
Dumfries E. 
Duncan V. 
Duncannon V 
Dundas L. 
Dungarvan V. 
Dunglas L. 
Dunlo V 
Dunluce V. 
Dunwich V. 
Dursley V. ... . 
Earlsfort L. 
Ebnngton V. 
Ednam V ... 
Elcho L . 

Eliot L. 

Elmley V. 
Emlyn V. 
Encombe V 
Enfield V. 
Enmsmore V. 
Erskine L 
Eslington L. 
Euston E. ... 
Feilding V. 
Fincastle V. 
Fitzharris V. 
Folkestone V. 
Forbes V. ... 
Fordwich V. 
Forth V. ... 
Garioch L. ... 


De La Warr E. 
Ailesbury M. 

Essex E. 

Buchan E. 
Portarlington E, 
Wharncliffe E. 
Leeds D. 

Southesk E. 

Ailsa M. 

Desart E. 
Londonderry M. 
Ken mare E. 
Charlemont E. 
Buckingham D. 
Cadogan E. 
Waldegrave E. 
Leitrim E. 

Darnley E. 

Powis E. 

Wicklow k. 
Dundonald E. 
Leicester E. 
Enniskillen E. 
Northampton M. 
Belmore E. 

Devon E. 

Salisbury M. 
Onslow E. 

Erne E 
Dartrev E. 
Cottenliam E. 

Howt E 
Bucclcuch IX 
Rosebery E. 

Stair E. 

Carnwatli E 
Cowley E. 
Cleveland D. 
Coventry E. 

Ripon M 
Westmeath E. 
Hamilton D. 

Moray E. 
Wellington D. 
Queensberry M. 
Bute M. 
Campcrdown E 
BessDorough E. 
Zetland E 
Cork & Oi rery L 
Home E 
Clancartv k 
Antrim k 
Strad broke E 
Berkeley E. 
Clonmell E 
Fortescue E. 
Dudley E. 

Wemyss & March E 
St. Germans E. 
Beauchamp E. 
Cawdor E. 

Eldon E, 

Strafford E. 
Listowel E 
Mar & Kellie E 
Ravensworth E. 
Grafton D 
Denbigh E 
Dun more E. 
Malmesbury E, 
Radnor E 
Granard E. 

Cow per E. 

Pertn & Melfort E. 
Mar E. 


Garlies V. .. 

Garmoyle V. 

Garnock V. 

Gifford E. .. .. 

Gillford L. 

Glamis L. . . . ... 

Glandine V. 

Glentworth L. 

Glerawley V. 

Graham M. 

Granby M. 

Greenock L. 

Grey of Groby L 

Grey de Wilton V. 
Gnmston V. 

Grosvenor E , grandson of 
Guernsey L. 

Haddo L 
Hamilton M. 

Hartington M. 

Hastings L 
Hawarden V. 

Hay of Kinfauns L. 
Helmsley V 
Herbert/. 

Hillsborough E. 
Hinchinbiook V 
Hinton V 
Hobart L 
Holmesdale V. 

Howard V 

Howard of Effingham L 
Ho wick V. 

Huntmgtowei / 

Hyde L 
lkerrin V 
Ingestre V. 

Inverurie k 
Jermyn E 
locelyn V 
Kclburne V 
Kerry/.. 

Kilcouisie V 
Kildare M. 

Killeen L 
Kilmarnock L. 

Kilworth L. 
Kingsborough V 
Kirkladie V. 

Kirkwall V ... 

Knebwoith V. 

Kynnaird V 
Lambton V. 

Lascelles V 
Leslie L 
Leveson L. 

Lewes E. 

Lewisham V 
Lincoln E. .. 

Loftus V. ... 
Lome M 

Loughborough L. 
Lowther V 
Lumley V. 

Lymington V. 

Macduff V. 

Mahon V . 

Maidstone V '. 

Maitland V. 

Mandeville V. 

March E 

Marsham V. ... 
Mauchline L 


Galloway E. 

Cairns E. 

Lindsay E. 
Tweedaale M. 
Clanwilliam E . 
Strathmore E. 
Norbury E. 
Limerick E. 
Annesley E. 
Montrose D. 
Rutland D. 

Cathcart E - 
Stamford & War* 
nngton E. 

Wilton E. 

Verulam E. 
Westminster D. 
Aylesford E. 
Aberdeen E. 
Abercorn D. 
Devonshire D. 
Huntingdon E. 

De Montalt E. 
Kinnoull E. 
Feversham E. 
Pembroke & Mont- 
gomery E. 

Down shire M . 
Sandwich E. 

Poulett E. 
Buckinghamshire/ 1 . 
Amherst /. 

Carlisle E. 
Effingham /. 

Grey E 
Dysart /. 
Clarendon E. 
Caruck E 
Shrewsbury & Tal- 
bot /. 

Kintore E. 

Bristol M 
Roden E. 

Glasgow E 
Lansdowne M 
Cavan E 
Leinster D 
Fin gall E. 

Errol /. 
Mountcashel /. 
Kingston /. 

Leven & Melville E. 
Orkney /. 

Lytton E 
Newburgh /. 
Durham E. 
Harewood /. 
Rothes /. 

Granville /. 
Abergavenny M. 
Dartmouth /. 
Newcastle D. 

Ely M 
Argyll D. 

Rosslvn /. 
Lonsaale /. 
Scarbrough E. 
Portsmouth E. 

Fife /. 

Stanhope /. 
Winchilsea Z. 
Lauderdale /. 
Manchester D. 
Richmond V. 
Romney Z. 
Loudoun E. 
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Melgund V. 

Milton V. 

Molyneux V. 

Moore V. . . 

Moreton L. 
Mountcharles E. 
Mulgrave E. 

Naas L. 

Newark V. 

Newport V. 

Newry & Morne V 
Newtown-Butler L. 
Norreys L. 

North L. 

Northland V. 

Ockham V. 

Ogilvy L. 

Ormelie E. 

Ossory E. 
Oxmantown L 
Pakenham L 
Parker V. 

Pelham L 
Perceval V 
Percy E 
Petersham V. 
Pevensey V 
Pollington V 
Porchester L 
Proby L. 

Ramsey L. 

Raincliffe V 
Raynham V. 
Reidhaven V. 
Rocksavage E. 
Rosehill L. 

Royston V. 
Russborough V 
Sandon V 
Skelmcrsdale L. 
Somerton V 
St. Asaph V 
St. Cyres V 
St Lawrence V. 

St. Maur E. 

Stafford M 
Stanhope L 
Stanley L. 

Stavordale L 
Stopford V. 

Stormont V 
Stuart V 
Sudley V 
Suirdale V 
Tam worth V. 

Tarbat V (2nd son 
Duke of Sutherland) 
Tavistock M 
Tewkesbury L. 
Throwley V. 

Titchfield M. 

Trafalgar V. 
Tullibardme M 
Tumour V. 

Tyrone E 
Unington V. 

Uxbridge E. . . 
Valletort V. 

Vaughan L. 

Villiers V. 

Walpole L. . . 

Wark worth L. 
Weymouth V. 
Wiftshire E. 
Wodehouse L. . . 
Wolmer V. 


Minto E. 
Fitzwilliam E. 
Sefton E. 
Drogheda M. 

Ducie E. 
Conyngham M. 
Normanby M . 
Mayo E 
Manvers E. 
Bradford E. 
Kilmorey E 
Lanesborough E 
Abingdon E. 
Guillord E 
Ranfurley E. 
Lovelace E. 

Airlie E. 
Breadalbane M 
Ormonde M 
Rosse E. 

Longford E 
Macclesfield E. 
Chichester E. 
Egmont E 
Northumberland D 
Harrington E. 
Sheffield E. 
Mexborough E. 
Carnarvon E 
Carysfort E 
Dalnousie E 
Londesborough E. 
Townshend M 
Scafield E 
Cliolmondeley M 
Northcsk E. 
Hardwickc E. 
Milltown E 
Harrowby E. 
Lathom E. 
Norinanton h 
Ashburnliam E 
Iddesleigh E 
Howth E 
Somerset D 
Sutherland D 
Chesterfield E 
Derby E 
1 lehester L 
Courtown E. 
Mansfield E 
Castle Stuart E. 
Arran E 

Donoughmore E. 
Ferreis E 
Cromartic, Coun- 
tess of 
Bedford D. 

Munster E. 

Sondes E 
. Portland D. 

Nelson E 
Athole D. 
Winterton E 
Waterford M 
Craven E. 

Anglesey M 
. Mount-Edgcumbeir. 
Lisburne E. 

Jersey E 
. Orford E. 

Percy E. 

. Bath M. 

,. Winchester M. 

Kimberley E. 

.. Selborne E. 


of 


Worcester M. . Beaufort D. 

Worsley L. . ., Yarborough E. 

Yarmouth E. . Hertford M. 

Court-martial is the name given to a tri- 
bunal of naval or military officers appointed 
for the trial of offenders against naval or 
military laws. Military Law has been defined 
as a rule of conduct for military persons pre- 
scribed by the legislative power in a state com- 
manding what is to be done and prohibiting 
the contrary. Naval Law has the same source 
and authority as military law, the points of 
; divergence being chiefly such as must needs 
result from the differing spheres of action of 
sea and land forces. What is known as “the 
custom of the servioe” forms an unwritten part 
of the naval and military law, but it is seldom 
appealed to unless certain and well defined, as 
well as not contravening any part of the written 
law The Mutiny Aot, first passed m 1689, is an 
English statute, passed annually for the govern- 
ment of military persons, and vesting in the 
Crown power to frame articles of war. 

Courtney, Mr. Leonard H, M.P.. was 
b. 1832. Graduated (1855) at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, as Second Wrangler, 
was bracketed fiist Smith’s prizeman, and 
elected a Fellow of St. John’s. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn (1858) 
Piofessoi of Political Economy at University 
College, London (1872-75). Visited India 
(1875-76). Enteied pailiament as Liberal 
mernbei for Liskeard (1876-85). Successively 
Under Secietary of State for the Home De- 
paitment (1880), Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (1881-82), and Financial Secretary 
to the Tieasuiy (1882-85) Elected in the 
Libei al interest as member for South-East 
Cornwall (Bodmin) (1885), and re-elected as a 
Libcial Unionist in 1886 Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons ( 1887 ). Mr C. is 
a strong advocate of such a reform in the system 
of land tenure as would give absolute security to 
tenants foi capital invested 111 their holdings. 
He was formei ly leader-writer lor the Time s. 
He man led in ’83 Miss Catherine Potter, a lady 
well known foi her exeitions in behalf of the 
better housing of the poor in the East End of 
London. Deliveied an addiess at Liskeard 
Nov ’88. 

Courts Baron and Leet. See Manor, ed. ’88. 
Cowen, Frederic Hymen, one of the most 
populai of modem song composers, b. in 
Kingston, Jamaica, 1852 From an early age 
lie was a pupil of Sir Julius Benedict and Sir 
John Goss, and further studied at Lemsic and 
Berlin lie has written an opera (“ Pauline”) 
an oratorio (“The Deluge”), several cantatas, 
chamber music, four symphonies, pianoforte 
sketches, and many vocal pieces. Apart from 
a few ol his songs, his most esteemed pro- 
ductions aie his symphonies, his “Language 
of Flowers” orchestral suite, and his cantatas 
“ The Rose Maiden ” and “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
the latter having been specially composed for 
the Birmingham Festival of ’85. Mr. Cowen’s 
oratorio “lluth,” was produced at Worcester 
Festival in Sept. ’87. In May, ’88, Mr. C. left 
for a six months’ visit to Melbourne at the exhi- 
bition (q.v.) of which city he conducted a series of 
concerts, with the assistance of an orchestra 
led by Mr. Max Klein. The “ Inaugural Ode,” 
written specially for the opening of the exhibi- 
tion, is among Mr. C.’s latest and most success- 
ful works. It was performed at the Hereford 
Festival, in Sept. last. 
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“ Cramming.” See Education. 

OnUMiWuter, poet and painter, b. 1845, 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy (1862), 
and hat since contributed frequently to the 
Burlington House and Grosvenor Gallery ex- 
hibitions. He has published various illustrated 
books, and is an authority on decorative art. 
Mr. C., who was elected a member of the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water Colours m 1882, is 
an ardent advocate for the reform of the Royal 
Academy. In '86 Mr. C. published “The Sirens 
Three,” a poem illustrated by himself. Mr. 
C. took an active part in promoting the Arts 
and Grafts Exhibition (Nov. ’88). dee New 
Gallery. 

Grgches are homes to which the infants and 
very young children of the poor can be sent 
during the day, when their mothers are at 
work. ‘ The creche system is of French origin. 
See ed. ’87. 

Cremation. The disposal of the human body 
after death by the process of cremation, which 
rapidly resolves tne body into its component 
elements, in an absolutely innocuous manner, 
is now largely practised throughout the civilised 
world, where formerly burial in the earth only 
was carried out. This modern movement in its 
favour commenced about fifteen >ears ago. Up 
to the present time, over 1,500 bodies have been 
cremated m Italy and in Dresden. Cremation 
Moieties have been instituted in every Euro- 
pean country, and many of the states of 
America possess them also, and cremation in 
these stages has become a regular practice. 
There are two patterns of crematories in use 
— the German and the Italian. The latter was 
chosen for use at St. John’s, Woking, Surrey, 
where upwards of fifty cremations have already 
been carried out, there being no legal bar to its 
performance m Gieat Britain 01 in the Colonies, 
except in New South Wales, where the Govern- 
ment at present decide against it. The 
oromation of an adult by either process is com- 
plete m about an hour, and the ashes, which 
are perfectly white, weigh about 4 lb. The 
cost of reduotion, were it to become common, 
would be about thirty shillings ; but at present 
is more than treble this sum, owing to the 
necessity of heating the crematory every time 
for each cremation. It is understood to be in I 
contemplation to build a ohapel in connection 
with the crematorium at Woking. The literature 
of cremation since 1843 amounts to over 700 
volumes, no mean share of them having been 
produced m England since the first “ Essays ” 
published by Sir Henry Thompson. The pub- 
lishers of the English Society are Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., and its “ Transactions ” 
are replete with plans and every information 
as to medical forms of certificate, etc. See also 
article in Nineteenth Century, Jan. '88, by Sir 
H. Thompson. Full particulars can be obtained 
at 88, Wigmore Street, London. W. 

Creole. A person born in the West Indies. 
The name does not now imply any negro ad- 
mixture, or indeed any indication 01 race. 
Children of Indian and Chinese coolies born 
in the West Indies are Creoles equally with 
whites, mulattoes, or negroes. It simply 
indicates the place of birth. It is used with a 
prefix, as— English Creole, Portuguese Creole, 
** coloured ” Creole, etc. 

Crate, Krlti, or Candia. An island of the 
Mediterranean, lying to the south of the 
JEgean Sea ana Archipelago, and appertaining 
to Turkey. Area over 3,000 sq. m., pop. 279,300. 


Chief cities, Kastron, otherwise Candia ; Khania. 
or Oanea (pop. 15,000) ; and Retimo. The island 
is long and narrow, dominated by lofty 
mountains of calcareous formation. * Mount 
Ida, near the centre, rises to 7,674 ft. Caverns 
abound, among them the famous Labyrinth. 
Forests clothe the hills, and the soil is very 
fertile. Among productions are olive oil, silk, 
wine, raisins, wool, carobs, valonia, honey and 
wax, oranges, lemons, figs, and other fruit. 
The finest kind of sponge is obtained along 
the coast. Crete is governed by a pasha, as 
a vilayet of the Turkish empire. Religion, 
Mohammedan and Greek Church. Education 
backward. Local forces consist of six batta- 
lions of infantry and one oi artillery. Two- 
thirds of the people are of Greek race/ Wheat, 
barley, oats, cotton, and flax are grown, besides 
above-mentioned productions. Pasturage is 
good, and cattle and sheep very numerous. 
Chief manufactures are soap, leather, wine, and 
spirits. Cretan wine was once renowned 
under the names of Malmsey and Muscadine. 
In the time of Homer, Crete was crowded with 
inhabitants, and contained a great number of 
flourishing cities Modern history of Crete is 
made up oiwar, riot, insurrection, and intrigue, 
arising partly from the oppression and corrup- 
tion of tne Turkish government, and also from 
thetuibulent character ol the population, with 
its sti ong Greek aspnations Consult “ Reports 
ol Her Majesty’s Consuls, Part VII. 1884, and 
Part III. 1885, article ‘ Crete ’ ” 

Cricket. Much doubt exists as to the origin 
of the word “ cricket,” which is first mentioned 
in the “ Mysteries ot Love and Eloquence,” 
written by Edward Phillips, a nephew of the 
author of “Paradise Lost”; and although a 
game with bat and ball was much played in 
this country as far back as the 13th century, 
Fosbrooke states that club-ball, a pastime in 
vogue in the time of Edward III., was far more 
likely to have conduced to what is now looked 
upon as our leading summer pastime. The 
first collection of rules was framed in 1774 , by 
a committee consisting of Sir William Draper. 
Sir Horace Mann, the Duke of Dorset, ana 
Lord Tankerville, the wickets to this date being 
made up of two stumps. In the following year 
a middle-stump was added, and since then but 
few really important changes have been made 
in the game, beyond, peihaps, the regulations 
as to round-arm bowling and the sizes of bats. 
Lord’s Cricket Ground, the headquarters of the 
Marylebone Club, was established in 1780, 
but in 1864 it was feared it would have to be 
given up to a firm of West-End builders. This 
was averted bv the generous response of the 
cricketing public, the list of subscriptions being 
headed by the Prince of Wales with £100. In 
the early patt of ’88 the Club acquired the 
freehold of the adjoining Nursery grounds from 
the Clergy Orphan Corporation, at a cost of 
;£i 8 , 5 oo, and the space now available for cricket 
and other pastimes is about fifteen acres. In 
order to partially meet this expenditure one 
hundred life members were elected at a sub- 
scription of ;£xoo each, so that ^10,000 of the 
purchase money advanced by Mr. Nicholson 
was promptly repaid. The marylebone Club, 
or, as it is generally termed, the “M.C.G., 
numbers over 3,000 members, and is regarded 
as the guiding authonty upon all matters 
pertaining to the game; although in *87 a 
County Gounoil was lormed, which should be 
of great service to the game without in any 
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way interfering with the functions of the 
parent body. Another famous Metropolitan 
cricketing centre is Kennington Oval, which is 
situate between Kennington Park and the 
Harleyford Road, and covers 10$ acres of 
ground. This belongs to the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and is let to the Surrey Club, which 
numbers over 3,000 members, at a nominal 
rent, the only stipulation made by the Prince 
of Wales being that the charges of admission 
to county matches must be fixed low enough to 
admit of the humblest lover of the game 
attending. At the Hay meeting of this club, 
Hr. P. dale, whose works on the most popular 
of our summer pastimes are accepted as the 
most authoritative, moved* “That m the 
opinion of this meeting it is expedient that 
home-and-home matches should be made be- 
tween the Surrey County Club and Ground (or 
any eleven approved by the committee of the 
Surrey Club) and elevens who have a ground 
of their own or village green m Surrey on 
which they play ; and that such matches out 
and home shall, as regards the county elevens, 
be aided by a pecuniary grant not exceeding 
£$ for each match.” This was earned, and the 
idea is undoubtedly an excellent one. At the 
first meeting of the County Counoil it was pro- 
posed to call the attention of the M.C.C to the 
unsatisfactory working of Rule XXIV., which 
relates to leg before wicket; and so favourably 
was the proposition received that a sub- 



of cricketers in general, both in this country 
and in Australia and America. There was no 
immediate necessity, his lordship thought, for 
these alterations, and it would be wiser, m his 
opinion, to defer them for the present. After 
several others had spoken, it was resolved to 
leave the laws unchanged; but there is no 
1 doubt that had the proposed amendment in 
the law as to overs been in practice during the 
season many matches which terminated in 
draws could have been played out The first- 
class oounty season closed on August 29th, and 
Surrey again came out as the onampion shire, 
with a record of twelve wins, one loss, and 
one draw, thus playing only fourteen matches 
as against sixteen in ’87 ; but bearing in mind 
the almost uninterrupted series of defeats sus- 
tained by the representatives of Derbyshire in 
the year last mentioned, they were not in- 
cluded amongst the first-class counties of '88. 
Kent and Yorkshire were bracketed lor second 
honours under the pt evading system, although 
the former won seven matches, as against six 
credited to the county of broad acies ; but the 
proportion of both work out the same, Kent 
having lost foui and diawn two, as against four 
lost and four drawn by Yorkshire. Gloucester- 
shire comes fourth, with five wins, five losses, 
and four diaws; Lancashire being fifth, with 
four wins, five losses, and an equal number of 
draws. Notts follows, with tlnce wins, six 
losses, and five draws ; and Hiddlesex is 
seventh, w*ith four wins, seven losses, and one 
draw ; whilst Sussex is at the bottom of the 
poll, with a single win, as against nine losses 
and two draws. In these matches the following 
are the h’ghest averages for the counties, attached 
to which is also a return of all soormg three figures : 
SURREY— Batting, Abel, 47 4, with 707 iuiis; 
bowling, 8*136, with 142 wickets ; centuries, 
Ur M. F Bowden, 189 not out ; Mr. W. W. Read, 
171 , Maurice Read, 100, and Mr. Key, 108. 
KENT— Batting, Mr. W. H Patterson, 30 5 with 
275, Mr C J. M. Fox coming next with 26*13 f Q1 
435 runs ; bowling, Mr. W. C. Hedley, 9*4 lor 17 
wickets, and Marfan 11 12 foi 56 wickets; no 
centuries scored YORKSHIRE — Batting, 
Wormald, 33*1, with only 100 iuns, hence Hail’s 
20 13 for 473 runs affords a more reliable guide ; 
bowling, Mr. J Wilson, 10*3 for 5 wickets, con- 
sequently it becomes neccssaiy to give Peel’s 
figures, whith read 11*32 for 86 wickets; 
century, Hall, 129 not out. GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE— Batting, fir W. G Grace, 37’i4» with 
902 runs ; bowling, Woof, 12 23 with 51 wickets ; 
centuries, Mr W. G. Grace, 215, and Painter, 
130. LANCASHIRE — Batting, Mr. J. Eoolee, 
27*12, with 525 runs, bowling, Bnggs, 11*62 for 
34 wickets ; centuries, Mr J Eccles, 184 ; Bnggi, 
128 not out, and F H Sugg, 102 not out 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE — Batt’ rig, Chum, ax 21 
with 504 runs , bowling, Mr. H. B. Baft, xo’x 
with 3 wickets, Richardson coming next with 
11*15 for 39 wickets; no centuries scored. 
MIDDLESEX— Batting ; Mr. T. 0 . O’Brien, 50*6 
with 406 runs ; bown ng. Burton, 12*2 for 79 
wickets: century, Mr. S. w . Scott, 121 not out. 
SUSSEX— Batting, Mr. W. Newham, 27*6 with 
519 runs ; bowling, A. Hide, 16*44 fors8 wickets ; 
centuries, J. Hide, 130. and Mr. w. Newham, 
ie8. The Oxford ana Cambridge matoh at 
Lord’s, in the first week of July, ended in a 
draw, owing to unfavourable weather, the 
totals at the close being— Cambridge, first inn- 
ings, 171 ; second, 170 ; and Oxford, first innings, 
124. This makes the 54th inter- University 
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match, of which total the Light Blues are 
credited with 26, and the Dark Blues with 25, 
the remaining three having been drawn. A 
few days later the Eton and Harrow match was 
played on the same ground, and alter a capital 
game the Harrow boys won by 156 runs, the 
feature of the contest being the brilliant all- 
round play of Hoare and Jackson for the 
victors. This made the 63rd' match between 
these public schools, and Eton just holds the 
lead, tl leir wins numbering 27, as against 26 
credited to Harrow, the remaining ten having 
been drawn The Rugby and Marlborough 
match was fixed for the opening days of August, 
but so persistent and heavy was the rain that 
this annual contest had to be abandoned An 
Australian team, captained by P. S M'Donnel, 
visited England, and enjoyed a fairly suc- 
cessful tour. In their representative matches 
it was a case of honours being divided, as they 
won four, lost four, and drew one ; whilst in I 
what may be called all matches they won 
nineteen, lost fourteen, and drew seven. 
M'Donnel headed the batting averages with 
25*51 foi 1,393 runs, and m the bowling Turner 
was first with 11 ’38 for 314 wickets. A team of 
Parsees also visited our shores during the 
season ; and an Irish team of cncketcrs had a 
very enjoyable tour through Canada and the 
United States, whilst late 111 the year a mixed 
team of amateurs and professionals left England 
for the Gape. The following aie amongst some 
of the most interesting cricket lecords made 
in the days gone by —Throwing the Cncket 
Ball 137 yards, out and home, by G. Brown, 
on Walderton Common, about i8iq, 127 yards 
1 ft. 3 in , by W. H. Game, Oxford Univer- 
sity Sports, March 13th, ’73 ; 126^ yds , by E 
B. Fawcett, Brighton, ]une ’58 ; and 122 yds. 

1 ft. 9 m., bv W Forbes, Eton, March ’75. 
Largest Individual Scores A E Stoddart, 485 
(Hampstead v Stoics), August 4th, ’86; J. S. 
Garrick (not out). 419, ’85; W N. Roe (not 
out), 415, ’8i ; E. F. B Tylecote, 404 (not out); 
and in a first-class mate h, 344, byW 6 Graoe. 
Largest Gross Scores Orleans Club v Riokling 
Green, 920, on August 31 d, ’82 , Hampstead v 
Stoics, August 4th, ’86, scoi e - Hampstead 
(eight wickets down), 814 , New South Wales v 
Victoria, Australia, 775, on Feb 13th, ’82; West 
of Scotland (four wickets down) v. Priory Park, 
Ghiehester, 745, on July 14th, ’85 , United Service 
7*. Nondescripts, 734, on August 10th, '82 , Royal 
Engineers (eight ‘wickets down), 724, in Vs, 
ana Emmanuel Long Vacation Club (fout wickets 
down) v Cams L V.C., 708, on July 12th, ’81. A 
meeting is annually held in Dec at Lord’s, when 
the fixtures for the succeeding year are arranged. 
Consult Cricket (the Badminton Library) 

Crime, Statistics of.— England and Wales. 
The last official returns, contained in a Parlia- 
mentaryBlue Book entitled “ 1 udicial Statistics” 
for ’87, issued in September last, show that the 
total number of Indiot&ble Offences for the year 
ending Oct. 1st, ’87, was 42,391. As compared 
with the number for the precious yeai this 
gives a decrease equal to 5.6 per cent. The 
total number of apprehensions was 19,045, 
showing a decrease of 04 per cent, as com- 
pared with ’85-6. The apprehensions in ’86-7 
were m the proportion of 44*9 per cent, to the 
number of crimes committed. Of the persons 
apprehended 27*6 per cent, were discharged, 

8*8 were bailed to appear for trial, 0*4 were 
committed for want of sureties, and 63*2 were 
committed lor trial. The number of persons 


15,791 

8,540 


16,034 

7,871 


162,772 165,139 


committed for trial for indictable offences during 
the year was 13,958 ; and of these it may be com- 
puted that about 10,468 (75 percent, being about 
the usual proportion) would be convicted. To 
this number, in order to show the total convic- 
tions during the year, may be added 5291386 
summary convictions before the magistrates, 
making together 539, 854, being an increase in 
the number on the same calculation for the pre- 
ceding year of 30,659, or 6 o per cent. In con- 
sidering this increase it must be remembered 
that of the summary convictions, however ? a 
large proportion was for offences of a trifling 
character. The total number of persons pro- 
ceeded against summarily before magistrates 
in 1886-7 was 663,887, of whom 529,386 were 
convicted. The summary convictions showed 
an increase of 3 7 per cent, compared with the 
return for the previous year. The number of 
persons summarily proceeded against for each 
of the offences named in the following table 
was as follows for 1886-7 and 1885-6 • — 

1886 - 7 . 1885 - 6 . 

Breaches of the peace and want 
of sureties, etc .... 

Cruelty to animals . ... 

Drunkenness, and drunk and 
disorderly . 

Other offences under the 
Licensing Act, 1872 . . . 

Elementary Education Act, 
offences against .... 

Employers and Workmen Act, 

1875 

High way, Turnpike, Railways, 

Carriage Laws, etc. . . . 

Local Acts and Borough Bye- 
laws 

Mutiny Acts . .... 

Nuisances and offences against 

health 

Poor Law Acts 

Police Acts 

Pi evention of Crimes Act, 1871 
Revenue Laws, offences against 
Vaccination Acts . . . . 

Vagrant Laws 

Weights and Measures Act . 

The numbei of the criminal classes at large in 
England and Wales, according to last year’s 
return, was 28,729, a decrease of about five 
hundred compared with the previous year. 

In Ireland the total number of commitments to 
prison last year was 40,779 This shows an in- 
crease over the returns for each of the three 
previous years. These commitments were ex- 
clusive of commitments under civil processes. 
The numbei of convicts sentencea to penal 
servitude during the year was 102, of whom 
only 12 were females. There has been a re- 
markable reduction in the number of female 
convicts in Ireland during the past thirty years, 
as will be seen from the fact that in ’58 the 
number in custody was 674. In Scotland the 
total number of commitments to prison in '87 was 
46,108, of whom 28,895 were males and 17,2x3 
were females. The committals for ordinary 
offenoes were 45>97o, and for serious oxime 131, 
of whom n were females The total number of 
commitments was 525 m excess of the number 
in the previous year. 

Crimes Act, ’82. See ed. ’88. 

Cr imin al evidence Mil. See Session ’88, 
sec. IS. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, ’85. This 
Act consists of three parts— (1) provisions for 


12,043 

11,616 

76,265 

67,093 

5,368 

4,892 

29,320 

29,000 

49,626 

43,859 

4,614 

4,401 

10,604 

9,93i 

9,283 

18,463 

11,022 

17,045 

532 

522 

12,354 

11,440 

2,5t5 

2,838 

54,224 

51,633 

2,570 
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the protection of women and girls ; ( 8 ) pro- possession of any house or land shall wrong- 
visions for the suppression of brothels ; ( 3 ) fully take or hold forcible possession : who 
definitions and miscellaneous provisions. The shall assault or resist any officer of the law in 
first part enacts a maximum penalty of two the execution or in consequence of the execu- 
years f imprisonment with hard labour against tion of his duty, or who snail incite to commit 
the procuring of minors for immoral purposes any of these offences. The High Court may, on 
or of any female to become a common prostitute application by the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
or to enter a foreign brothel, or of any female or a defendant, order that a trial at assizes of 
not already residing in a brothel to enter one a defendant charged with having committed 
anywhere. The same penalty is enacted against a crime in a proclaimed distnct shall be by 
those who use fraud or threats or noxious special j ury ; and on application of the Attorney- 
drugs in procuring females for unlawful inter- General for Ireland the Court may order the 
course. The maximum penalty of penal servi- removal of a trial from a court of assize or 
tude for life is extended to the defilement of quarter sessions in a proclaimed district to 
girls under thirteen, and the maximum penalty some other court in Ireland. For the purposes 
of two years’ imprisonment with hard labour of the preceding enactments the Lord-Lieut. 
is extended to the defilement of girls under may by proclamation declare that all or any of 
sixteen years. The same penalties are enacted them which relate to proclaimed districts are 
against householders penmtting the defile- to be in force within any specified part of 
ment of girls under thirteen and under sixteen Ireland, but any such proclamation snail be 
years respectively upon their premises. Any deemed to have expired if an address is pre- 
person withdrawing an unmarried girl under sented by either House of Parliament praying 
the age of eighteen from the possession of that it shall not continue m force. If the 
those who have lawful charge of her, and with Lord-Lieut. is satisfied that any association 
intent that she should be unlawfully known by lormed for the commission of crimes, or carry- 
any man, is subjected to a maximum penalty of mg on operations for or by the commission of 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. The crimes, or encouraging 01 aiding persons to 
same maximum penalty is enacted against any commit crimes, inciting to violence orintinnda- 
person detaining a woman against her will in tion, or interfering with the administration of 
a brothel or for immoral pui poses m any the law, txfsts in Ireland, he may, by the ad- 
premises. Any justice of the peace, upon in- vice of the Privy Council, declaie it by special 
formation on oath that any woman or girl is proclamation to be dangerous, but such special 
detained anywhere within his jurisdiction for pioclamation shall not continue in force if an 
immoral purposes, may issue a warrant to address against it is presented to Her Majesty 
search the premises and to remove such woman by either House, and if when the special 
or girl to a place of salety If in the Inal ol proclamation is issued Parliament is separated 
any offence under this Act it should be proved by such ai adjournment or piorogation as 
that any person having authority over a girl of will not expire within twenty days, it shall 
sixteen has furthered her seduction or prosti- become void at the end of a week unless during 
tution, the court has power to divest such that week Parliament shall be summoned to 
person of his or her authority, and to appoint meet within twenty days While the special 
as her guardian any person whom it may think proclamation 1-. in force the Lord-Lieut. m 
proper. The second part enacts stringent council may by order prohibit or suppress the 
penalties, recoverable on summary conviction, pi oclaimed association in any specified district, 
against the keepers of brothels, their assistants, after which any meeting ol the association in 
and all persons who knowingly allow their that district will be unlawful, and any persons 
premises to be used for the purposes of a calling or taking part in a meeting thereof, or 
brothel. The enactments contained in the third publishing any notice concerning it, shall be 
part are not of general interest Consult Mead guilty of an offence, and may be prosecuted 
Bodkin’s “ Criminal Law Amendment Act.” before a court ol summary jurisdiction Per- 
Crimln&l Law and Procedure (Ireland) sons prosecuted before a court of summary 
Act, ’87, which is commonly spoken of as the jurisdiction under the Act are liable on con- 
“ Crimes Bill ” or “Coercion Bill” (see Parlia- viction to imprisonment, with or without hard 
mentary Session ed. ’87), enacts that when a labom, for a term not exceeding six months, 
sworn information has been made, a resident An agreement or combination which under the 
magistrate may, upon the wutten order of the Trades Union Acts, 01 the ^ Conspiracy and 
Attorney-General, hold a preliminary mquny, Protection of Pioperty Act, ’75 ? is legal, and 
although no pei son may be charged bcfoic him, any act done m puisuance of the same is 
and examine on oath every person whom he excepted from the provisions of this Act 
has reason to believe to be capable of giving respecting conspiracy, intimidation, and dan- 
material evidence, in regard to the committal gcrous associations. The Act is a permanent 
of any felony or misdemeanoui and any offence statute. The Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
punishable under the Act, committed in a pro- Act, 1881, and the amending Act of ’86, are 
claimed district. Any person may be prose- continued for five years, 
cuted before a court of summaiy jurisdiction Criminal Prosecutions in ’88. These have 
who anywhere 111 Ireland takes part m a riot been numerous, but none of them possess any 
or unlawful assembly, or who, in a proclaimed very special inteicst. Early in the year a man 
district, takes part in any criminal conspiracy named Jackson, whose career of crime had been 
to compel or induce any person either not to of a most extraordinary character, was con- 
fulfil his legal obligations, or not to let, hire, demned to death for the murder of a warder 
use, or occupy land, or not to deal with, work in Armley gaol. The murder was committed 
for, or hire any person m the ordinary course in order that Jackson might escape from prison, 
of business, or to interfere with the admini- and he was not recaptured until he had been 
stration of the law; who wrongfully uses vio- at large for some time, during which he com- 
lence and intimidation ; who within twelve mitted a series of audacious burglaries.— -In 
months after the execution of any writ of February Thomas Callan and Xiohael Harkins 
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were tried at the Old Bailey for taking part in a assumed the rights and privileges of the sons 
conspiracy to destroy public buildings in Lon- of the soil. Large clearances commenced early 
don by means of dynamite. The prisoners had m the present century, and whole districts were 
come over from America, and from the articles depopulated to make room for extensive sheep 
found in their possession it was perfectly clear farms. From Sutherlandshire alone x$,ooo 
that they intended to commit a series of dia- persons were expatriated, and the example of 
bolical outrages. They were found guilty, and the Duke of Sutherland was soon followed by 
each sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude, the landlords all over the Highlands. The 
—The prosecution of the Greenaways, who had majority of the Highlanders who were still 
committed a variety of frauds in their capacity permitted to rent crofts were driven from 
as bankers in the neighbourhood of Birming- their fertile straths to eke out a miserable 
ham, ended m a sentence of five years’ penal existence on the inhospitable sea border. In 
servitude upon one brother, ana of twelve time sheep farming became unprofitable, and 
months’ imprisonment in the case of the other gave place to the preservation, on a gigantic 
-Mrs. Gordon-Baillie. whose real name was scale, of deer and grouse. Thousands of acres 
Hannah Frost, received a sentence of five of the finest grazing land were turned into 
years’ penal servitude for a senes of clever deer forests; and as an example it may be 
frauds upon tradespeople. This lady’s career mentioned that an American at present pos- 
was in many respects remarkable ; and, among sesses in Ross-shire a forest extending over 
other things, she succeeded in raising a con- 400 sq m. In the winter of 1882 a widespread 
siderable fund, nominally intended for the destitution in the crofting districts induced 
starving crofters of Scotland, but 111 reality a number of Highlanders in London to form 
employed for her own purposes.— Among the themselves into a Crofters’ Aid Sooiety (Hon. 
undisoovered crimes of the year may be men- Tre&s., Dr. Macdonald, M.P. ; Hon. Seo., Mr. 
tioned the murders which took place in the Donald Murray, offices of the Highland Land 
autumn m Whitechapel and the adjaoent neigh- Law Reform Association). A Royal Commission 
bourhood. No fewer than seven women of the was appointed by the Liberal Government, in 
unfortunate class met with a ternble death at March 1882, which issued a report condemning 
the hands of some inhuman fiend, who, despite the prevailing system, and made recommenda- 
the unexampled efforts of the police, is still at tions which many, including the Duke of Argyll, 
large. considered to be revolutionary in character. In 

1885 the Government introduced a Land Bill, 
1S hnr£ was whlcJl was severely criticised m the House 
wf ! ill of Commons by Mr. Macfarlane, M.P., and 

toSZShfJ £ , ri C £ fnr he other s, on account of the inadequate nature 

orTfnl.nn to ot lts provisions, so it was resolved to drop 

i an 1 S n JSff Jn nvt the meafeUre until after the general election 

of “he kinedim of tU two <■» that year At that election ,five '.'oroftar” 


ment ot ’48, when the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies was overthrown He inspired the 
resistance of the Sicilians during the msurrec- 


members were returned. The demands of the 
crofteis are fixity of tenure and the establish- 


finn ' Of pllJrZ to flvVo ment of a Couit to fix the rents; this 

France Hls”bsequcntTy landed J.th Ganoid, ™nornimna o^thT'land Suf the 

elected 


Hauowab 1 oue.tion" cTufeTmucTexa’tement was read the second time on March 

in^lmSl c”*£“’ In the same month Signor “ s P r ™ T frim'bX’ Sdl?'* 

S?e S ?TALi an & Politic AL^ART iE^^nd Italy* ^ and numerous amendments were proposed’, 
bee Italian Political Parties, and Italy. especially by the Crofter representatives. The 

Croatia. See Austria-Hungary. bill underwent considerable modifications 


Crofters. Crofters are the descendants of before ultimately passing into law (see 
the Highland clansmen, and number about Croiters Act, 1886). A subsequent Act, 
70,000. They occupy small farms or crofts, the giving further relief, was passed m ’87. During 
produce of which, together with occasional the sitting of the Commission m that year, the 
fishing, constitutes their entire maintenance, crofters complained that many of them were 


produce of which, together with occasional the sitting of the Commission m that year, the 
fishing, constitutes their entire maintenance, crofters complained that many of them were 
They form the majority of the population of the made bankrupts before they had time to lay 
western islands of Lewis, Skye, Harris, Uist, their cases before it; and accordingly a short 
Tyree, Eigg, and Coll ; also a considerable pro- amending bill (see below), on the initiation 
portion of the inhabitants of the counties of of Mr. Chamberlain, was brought in by the 
Koss, Argvle, Sutherland^ Inverness, and the Government and passed, which put an end to 
islands of Orkney and Shetland. They are such cases. In Sutherland and Caithness, in 


besides to be found in the counties of Aberdeen Skye and Uist, rents were reduced by so, 
and Perth. Up to 1745 the crofting population 30, and m some cases 50 per cent., and many 
held the lands in common with the chiefs, arrears were cleared on. In Nov. ’87, 
with common rights of pasture, fishing, and there was an outbreak of lawlessness in the 
shooting; but since that date, encouraged by island of Lewis, and a large number of 
the British Government, the chiefs gradually impoverished cottars made a raid on the deer 
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forests and lochs, and slaughtered many deer, and the sole executive power, She is the head 
The arrival of the gunboat Seahorse put a of society, the supreme head of the Church, 
speedy end to the disturbances, and the appointing as such the archbishops, bishops, 
ringleaders gave themselves up. A similar and deans. As the fountain of honour she 
movement took place on the opposite main- awards all titles of nobility and honourable 
land, where pasture lands belonging to the distinctions; as the fountain of justice she 
Duke of Sutherland were occupied by crofters appoints the judges. Criminal prosecutions 
and cottars, who drove their own cattle on to are carried on m her name, and she may pardon 
them. The crofters claimed the land as theirs, or abate the punishment of offenders ; she is 
alleging that their forefathers had been robbed head of the army and navy, appoints their 
of it. At the end of last year other raids took officers, and wages war or concludes peace; 
place. Early in Jan. ’88 a serious conflict she sends and receives ambassadors, signs 
also occurred at Gallon with the police, several treaties, appoints the Viceroy of India, the 
of whom were severely wounded. The trial Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, all governors of 
of the Lewis raiders at the High Court of colonies and lords lieutenant of counties ; she 
Justiciary, Edmbuigh, terminated in a verdict coins money for the use of her subjects, owns 
of acquittal, owing chiefly to the indictment much landed property, receives and holds in 
being badly drawn The scheme for transferring law the entire revenue of the State, and appoints 
1,350 Crofter families fiom Lewis to British the ministers. The right of summoning, pro- 
Columbia with the assistance of the Govern- roguing, or dissolving Parliament is vested 
ment, who were prepared to advance £150,000 exclusively in her, ana every bill must receive 
in support of it, has only been partially carried her assent before it can become law. Finally, 
out, about 30 families, composed of 193 per- she can legally do no wrong. But the preroga- 
sons, having left Lewis. During the last six tives are subjeot to many limitations, and in the 
months the agitation among the Crofteis has coronation oath the Sovereign solemnly pledges 
to a large extent subsided, chiefly owing to himself to govern the people according to the 
the large reductions of rents made by the statutes of Parliament and the law and customs 
Commissioners— greater, as a rule, than those of the same. Parliament must be called to- 
effected in Ireland. In reply to Dt. Cameron, gether at least once in three years, and its 
the Lord Advocate stated in the House of Com- existence ceases at the end of seven years if 
mons (Nov. 22nd) that the amount spent on it be not pi eviously dissolved ; while the neces- 
Crofter Emigration up to date amounted to sity of annually voting supplies for the forces, 
£4,445 16s 6 d , of which £720 had been received and of continuing the Mutiny Act, renders it 
from private subscription absolutely necessary Parliament should be con- 

Crofters’ Act, ’86. Sec ed. ’88. vened once in every year. The royal assent 

Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, ’87, has not been refused since the days of Anne, 
enables the Crofters Commission to stay pro- Although tne Sovereign enjoys the chief place 
ceedmgs for the sale of a croftci ’s effects on a in Parliament, she cannot make, alter, or dis- 
seizure for arrears of rent until the Comnns- pense with any law without the concurrence 
sion has adiudicated on his application for of the other constituent parts of the legislature, 
fixing a judicial lent. The Sovereign, although she appoints the 

Croke, The Most Rev. Thomas W , Archbp. judges, cannot remove any of them except at 
of Cashel, b. at Mallow 1824. Educated at the request of both Houses, nor may she in- 
Chorleville School and the Irish Collegesin Pans fluence the decision of causes between subject 
and Rome, where he greatlydistinguished him- and subject She cannot maintain a standing 
self. After graduating D.D (’46) he returned to army in time of peace without the assent 01 
Ireland, ana received an appointment in Callow the Parliament. Though she alone can coin 
College two years later. In ’49 he taught money, she cannot alter the standard. She is 
theology in tne Irish College in Pans, and supreme head of the Church, but she cannot 
subsequently devoted himself to mission work alter the established religion, nor call mdi- 
in the diocese of Cloyne. He was appointed viduals to account for their religious opinions ; 
President of St. Colman’s College, Feimoy, ’58, she cannot be a Roman Catholic, nor marry 
and (’65) became Chancellor of the Diocese of one. The hereditary revenues 01 the Crown 
Cloyne. From ’70 to ’74 he was Bishop of Auck- arc at the commencement of each reign surren- 
land, New Zealand, and was in ’75 made Arch- dered in exchange for a fixed civil list; and 
bishop of Cashel. Dr C. is an ardent sympathiser though the public revenues are in law received 
with the Irish Nationalists, and has taken a and held by her, nothing can be expended for 
prominent part in recent movements the public service which has not been granted 

Crown. The Crown of these realms is by to her by Parliament and primarily by the 
common law and constitutional custom here- Commons. The executive power, though vested 
ditary, and this in a manner peculiar to itself ; in the Crown, is exercised only under the ad- 
but the right of inheritance from time to time vice of and through the responsible ministers, 
maybe changed or limited by Parliament, under Appointments are made, titles and honours 
which limitations the Crown still continues are conferred, punishments are remitted, war 
hereditary. The Sovereign power is limited to is proclaimed and peace concluded, treaties 
the heirs of Prinoess Sophia, the granddaughter signed, Parliament is assembled or dissolved, — 
of James I. (who was himself the heir of in short, every act of the Crown, by the sign 
William the Conqueror and of Egbert), being manual or otherwise, is covered by their 
Protestants ; and the Crown on its demise counter-signature or their advice, so that the 
passes to the next heir, males m the next old constitutional maxim that tne Crown is 
degree in relationship being preferred to incapable of wrong is true to the letter. In 
females, though any daughter stands m the one matter— the selection of a person to form 
order of succession before an uncle, nephew, a new administration when a ministry has 
or male cousin. The Sovereign enjoys various resigned— the Sovereign has theoretically a free 
prerogatives by prescription, custom, and law, choice ; but in practice the range is limited to 
which assign to nerthe chief place in Parliament the few members of the Opposition who could 
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hazell’s annual, 1889, 


undertake the task with a prospect of success. 
See Parliament, Ministry. 

Grown Agents for Colonies. See Diplo- 
matic. 

Crown Colonies. See British Empire, 
Colonies, etc. 

Crown, THe. Originally a mere fillet of 
linen, the crown was, in common with most 
of the regalia, borrowed from the East on the 
introduction of Christianity into Europe. It 
is now used only for coronations and at the 
openings of parliament. Until the time of the 
Reformation it was in the charge of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster; but has since 
been preserved in the Tower. In 1649, the 
regalia having been destroyed, new crowns 
were made for Charles II. at his coronation. 

Crown Lands. The mediaeval king of Eng- 
land was not only the ultimate lord of all the 
land of the kingdom, but also lord in the usual 
sense of a very large demesne, the rents and 
profits of which were a principal source of 
revenue. In that age the revenue and expen- 
diture of the state were never clearly distin- 
guished from the revenue and expenditure of 
tne sovereign. The hereditary revenue, the 
taxes granted for life, and tne occasional sub- 
sidies, were the king’s, subject to a general 
understanding that he should cariy on the 
government of the country. Thus successive 
sovereigns granted away the Ci own lands as a 
private person might grant away his farms. 
Although frequently increased by immense 
confiscations, such as those in the Wars of the 
Roses or at the suppression ol the monasteries, 
the Crown lands 011 the whole steadily declined 
in extent and value. Charles II. in three 
years dissipated half the revenue of the Crown 
lands; William III. was obliged to recall a 
grant of four-fifths of the county of Denbigh to 
the Earl of Portland The income of the lands 
which remained was frittered away Leases 
were carelessly or corruptly granted , renewals 
were conceded upon such terms as the tenants 
chose to give ; the revenue was received almost 
altogether in -he shape of fines , and waste and 
corruption in the management of the estates 
which had not been granted away reached 
such a height at the accession of Geoige III., 
that the Crown lands produced a net annual 
revenue of little more than .46, 000 a year. 
George III. was the first English king who 
surrendered the hereditary revenues, including 
the revenue arising lrom the Crown lands, in 
exchange for a fixed Civil List. In 1786 an Act 
was passed for making an inquiry into the con- 
dition of the woods, forests and land revenues 
of the Crown ; and eight years later there was 

g issed an Act for their better administration, 
riginally there had been one Surveyor- 
General of woods and forests, and another of 
land revenues. In the year 1810 the functions of 
both were vested m a single commission, 
which m 1832 was further intrusted with the 
care of public works. But in 1851 the depart- 
ment of woods and forest* was again separated 
from that of public works, and has continued 
separate ever since. The revenue of the Crown 
lands reached in 1798 a total of 4201,250 a year, 
in 1830 of 4372(»77 o, and in i860 of 4416,530. 
This revenue is paid into the Consolidated 
Fund ; each sovereign since George III. having 
received a fixed Civil List in lieu of the here- 
ditary revenues. But the revenues of the 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall are still 
enjoyed, those of the former by the reigning 
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sovereign, and those of the latter by the Prince 
of Wales as Duke of Cornwall. Return for 
the year ending March 31st, ’88, published in 
October last : — 



Receipts. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Land revenue, in- 
cluding one moiety 
of the net receipt 

4 s. d. 

4 d. 

from mines . . . 
Windsor Great Park 

510,292 11 11 

76,864 4 s 

and woods . . . 

Forests and wood- 

4,442 4 6 

3 3 j 2 37 1 a 

lands 

24,446 0 11 

i 7»875 0 7 

■ 


Consult Sir Thos May’s “ Constitutional History 
of England,” whence the above facts have been 
collected ; and for the antiquities of the subject 
Stubbs’ “ Constitutional History of England.” 

Cruelty to Children. See London Society 
row Prevention of 

Cuba. The largest of the West Indian 
islands, lying between Florida and the Carib- 
bean Sea. The (^ueen of the Antilles, and the 
most lmpoitant of all the Spanish colonial pos- 
sessions Area, 43,220 sq. m , pop 1,521,684. — 
Divided into thret provinces, containing^ cities 
and towns and 204 villages. Capital, Havanna, 
a splendid city, with pop. 250,000, connected 
with other towns by 1,000 miles of railway.— 
Coast much beset with rocks and reefs, but 
Cuba contains a number of splendid bays and 
harbours A mountain chain, rising to 8,000 
feet, forms the backbone of the island. From 
its base extend wide sa/annahs, well watered, 
fertile, and coveied with luxuriant vegetation. 
There aie gieat forests and scenery of won- 
dious beauty, devoid of noxious reptiles or 
insects. Two-thirds of the island are uncul- 
tivated, and 111 the almost unknown recesses 
of the interior lurk wild dogs and Maroons 
(ncgio outlaws). Cuba has hitherto been 
almost exclusively confined to the raising of 
sugar and tobacco, but of late attention has 
been paid to the growth of textile plants, coffee, 
Indian torn, and cacao. Cattle breeding has 
been successfully tried, and has alieady stopped 
foicign impoitations A considerable fruit 
trade has sprung up with the United States, 
which may be said, commercially speaking, to 
have annexed the island. — Ruled by a Captain- 
General Defence is provided lor by 22,000 
regular Spanish troops and thirty-five small 
gunboats. Ports are fortified. Education is 
compulsory , religion Roman Catholic ; and 
slavery was absolutely abolished in ’86. Esti- 
mated revenue for ’87-8, 823,273,100 , expenditure, 
$22,860,439. Exports to United Kingdom (includ- 
ing those from Puerto Rico) m ’86, 4134,935 
(4984,976m ’85); Imports(ditto)in ’86, 41,740,043. 
The staple articles of export from Cuba and 
Puerto Rico to the United Kingdom are un- 
refined sugar and tobacco ; and of import 
cotton and linen manufactures. Of the people 
977(992 are Spaniards and Spanish Creoles, 
10,632 other whites, 489,249 negroes^ and 43,8x1 
Chinese. Cuba has belonged to Spain since 
1511. In ’68 a revolt broke out, aiming at 
political independence, and continued for ten 
years, but in ’78 the patriots laid down their 
arms, Spain offering terms of great liber- 
ality, and promising reforms. Cuba is now 
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entitled to representation in the Spanish years, or for more than three ; and the Lecturer 
Cortes at Madrid. In consequence of the in- is at “ liberty to choose his own subject within 
crease of brigandage the Governor-General the range of apologetical, doctrinal, contro- 
(Apnl * 88 ) declared the establishment of a state versial, exegetical, pastoral, or historical 
of war in the provinces of Havannah, Pmar del theology, including what bears on missions, 
Rio, Matanzas, and Santa Clara. In September home and foreign, subject to the consent of the 
a terrific hurricane visited Cuba, doing great Council.” This body, which includes, as ex- 
damage to life and property. The damage to o/jficio members, the Principal of New College, 
the latter was estimated at over $1,000,000. See and the Moderator of the Free Church General 
Colonies or European Powers. Consult Bates’ Assembly, has been at liberty, since the expiry 
“Central and South America and West Indies.” of five years fiom the date of the foundation 

_ ..... , , of the lectures, “ to make any alteration that 

Cmnulative Voting. This principle in the experience may suggest as desirable in the 
conduct of public elections was introduced by details of this plan, provided such alterations 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870, which shall be approved by not fewer than eight 
provides that at the election of a school board members of the Council.” Hitherto, however, 
“every voter shall be entitled to a number of the rule has held good that the lectures shall 
votes equal to the number of the members of not be fewer than six m number, and that they 
the school board to be elected, and may give all shall be delivered at some time immediately 
such votes to one candidate or may distribute preceding the expiry of the appointment of 
them among the candidates as he thinks fit ’ Lecturer, and during the session of New 

CmtMe-Owen, Sir, Francis Philip. 


K Wi? e h°Tr 8 ' if* ^ an °nt / hlUp r profeSrrr^ 

th'e super, ntendenis of the S?°s Exh.mtton D^who^suScee^rd 

tendent ofThe Smith K, 

Mviseum. and before which he delivered a course of lectures. 


i he first Cunningham Leoturer was the nev 
Robert Smith Candlish, D.D., who succeeded 


(’60) became Assistant Director of that insti- 
tution. He succeeded Sir Hem y Cole as Director 
(’73)- He rendeied valuable services in con- 
nection with the International Exhibition held 


in March ’64, on “ The Fatherhood of God ” ; 
and among those who succeeded him may be 
noticed the Rev James Buchanan, D D , Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, New College, Edinburgh ; 


L n „d^ do, v« n ;f r^r* 8 d of ; h 67 

PluladeUAm 11 m ’75° professor of Thcolo B y ,n Free Church College 
111 1 niiAuciinua in io } Gi aS g OW an d vvhieh acquired the leputation of 
finH.nJ n r„, S ut most of these gathenugs bem £ „ ,J nc of tlle m0 ’ t facIcn tific productions 

m - 7 sfs,r Philip ct,hffe- R Owe S n devofel Ini fSf^S 5 S£S 

StaEf.n™ *‘ th both to ,tS OWU NatUl e and to its 


! 2 S:i / ? ,OJ< T toestaD1, f n the time of their publication, succeeded Dr. 

{ft 1 ‘ ’ ^ f in commcmot-aUon of the (j al>( jl is h as Principal of New College, on “ The 
Jubilee of Hei Majesty the Queen Delivciy and Development of Christian Doc- 

Cunningham Lectures. These Icctuies ate trine,” ’74 ; the Rev. Alexander B. Bruoe, D.D., 
the foundation of the late William Binny Professor ql Apologetics^ and New Testament 
Webster, a sometime suigcon in the H E l.C.S , Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow ; the 
who in ’62 made ovei to the General Ti ustees Rev. John Laidlaw, D D., who in ’81 became 
of the Tree Church of Scotland the sum of Professor of Systematic Theology, New Col- 
j£2,ooo m trust for the endowment of a Lecture* lege, Edinburgh , the Rev. John Cairns, D.D., 
ship to commemorate the name and the services Principal ol the United Presbyterian College, 
of the Rev. William Cunningham, D.D., who Edinburgh, the Rev. George Smeaton, D.D., 
died Decembei 14th, ’61 Dr. C. had, from his Piofessor of Exegetical Theology, New Col- 
ordmation, been a man of mark, having lege, Edinburgh , and the Rev. James Smith 
early attracted special attention by his splendid Canalish, D D , Principal and Professor of Divi- 

g iwcrs in debate In ’43, the j’ear of the mty in the Free Church College, Glasgow, and 
isruption m the Church of Scotland, Di C son of the fust Cunningham Lecturer, who 
became one of the most trusted and fearless delivered the tenth series, afterwards pub- 
leaders of the Free Church, the General lished as “ The Kingdom of God ” (’84). 


Assembly 01 which nominated hit 
of the Professorships of Theology in New 
College, Edinburgh. He occupied the Mode- 
rator's chair of the General Assembly in ’59 , 


College, Edinburgh. He occupie< 


Curasao. An island in the Caribbean Sea, 
off the coast of Venezuela. It is a Dutch 
possession, and chief of Holland’s West Indian 


raior s cnair 01 me uenerai A&semDiy in 59 , Rlon o Area 210 so m . dod 2«c 202 Is 

a ^ 4 . at the time of his death he was Principal , W1 th poor soil, suffering frorn aridity. 


SLii H^Vh n r,f 7 ’nr° I lt produces salt in large quantities; cochineal, 
rifai^re • I tamarinds, and other Fruits are cultivated, and 

Tht 1 the celebrated liqueur “Cura9oa”is prepared 
forThe extensively Cattle, sheep, and goats are bred 
for exportation. The town of Willematadt is 
the ca P ltal and seat of government for this and 

^Free Church ‘ 8,and8 - SeeCoLON “ 8 

of Scotland, with an occasional appointment, OF European lowers. 
under certain specified conditions, ota minister Currency, Royal Commission on. In 

or professor from some other denomination. September 1886 a Royal Commission was 
The appointment is notto be for less than two appointed to inquire into and report upon the 
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causes of the ohsages which the precious metals 
have undergone, as shown by the decrease in 
the gold price of silver; and especially to 
inquire whether they are due (1) to the depre- 
ciation of silver; or (2) to the appreciation 
of gold: or (8) to both these causes. The 
Ckmunission is thus constituted •— Et. Hon. Lord 
Hersehell (chairman). Sir Louis Malet, Mr. L. 
Courtney, M.P., Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Bart., 
M.P., Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M P , Mr, E. M. 
Barbour (Secretary to the Government of India 
Department of Finance and Commerce), Mr. 
J.W. Birch (Director of the Bank of England), 
SirT. Farrer, Bart., Hon. C.W, Fremantle (Deputy 
Master of the Mint), Mr. Samuel Montagu, M.P , 
and Mr. Chapman. They issued their report 
on Nov. 6th, *88. The changes referred to have, 
says the report, been of a twofold character. 
There have been extensive fluctuations m rela- 
tive values of gold and silvei, and there has 
been a considerable fall in the gold price of 
silver. After investigating the question m its 
vanous bearings upon foreign and internal 
trade, etc., the Committee state that they are 
strongly of opinion that both metals must con- 
tinue to be used as standard money. The result 
of using them separately and independently 
since ’73 have been most unsatisfactory, and 
may be positively disastrous in the future 
Until *73 gold and silver were always effectively 
linked by a legal ratio in one or more countries. 
In '73-74 the connecting link disappeared, and 
for the first time the system of rating the two 
metals ceased to form a subject of legislation 
in any country m the world , and the Commis- 
sion cannot doubt that if the system which pie- 
vailed before 73 were replaced in its integrity, 
most of the evils which they lefer to would be 
removed ; and that, whatevei evils may be 
expected to follow a return to the status (fuo 
ante, the evils both present and prospective 
of the existing situation are infinitely moie 
serious. No settlement of the difficulty is 
deemed possible, however, without international 
aotion. The essential features of the proposed 
remedy are —(1) free coinage of both metals into 
legal tender money ; (2) fixing a ratio at which 
coins of either metal should be available foi 
payment of all debts at the option of the debtor 
The Commissioners, however, were not unani- 
mous, and the majority report was only signed 
by six of them. See Bimetai i ism 

Customary Court See Manor, ed. ’88. 

Customs. See Finance, National. 

Cycling. The National Cyclists’ Union (presi- 
dent, Viscount Bury) has the control of all 
British Cycling affairs. Several Amenoan oycling 
teams visited England in ’88, and many records 
were made. W. A. Rowe, American champion 
bicyclist, on April 14th was beaten bv R. Iiowell 
(Leicester) in a 5 miles race, by 5 yards ; and m 
a mile race m the same month Howell defeated 
Rowe by nearly 30 yaids , time 2 min 47 sec. 
The American was also beaten by a foot in a 
ao miles race against W. Wood (North Shields), 
but in a 5 miles contest he defeated Wood by 9 
inches. Rowe also won the half-mile champion- 
ship at Birmingham, in 1 mm. 22$ sec. The Irish 
International oycling tournament was held at 
Dublin, when P. P. Kilkelly won the five miles 
bicycle championship by 5 yards, m 16 mm. 44 
sec. ; and R. Temple (Chicago) secured the one 
mils professional bioyole handicap, the five miles 
professional bicycle race, and the mile bioyole 


soratoh race, the time for the latter being 2 min. 
40 sec. (Irish record). R. I. Mecredy won the 
mile tricycle in 2 mm. 49! sec. (Irish record). 
The five miles amateur championship, run at 
North Shields, fell to H. Synyer (Notts Boule- 
vards C.C.), time 15 mm. 4f sec. Synyer also 
won the Lincoln Cup (2 miles) at the Linooln 
Bicycle Sports, in August. At the joint meeting 
of Brixton, Lewisham, and London Bicycle 
Clubs, at the Crystal Palaoe, in July, the ten 
miles Dicyole race for a challenge cup was won by 
F. J Osmond, Brixton Ramblers (holder), in 
32 min 3§ sec. F.JP. Wood, Brixton Ramblers, 
won the five miles International bicycle scratch 
lace, at Bath, m August, and W. F. Ball, 
Speedwell B.C., Birmingham, for the third suc- 
cessive time, secured the five miles bioyole 
soratoh race. The N.G.U. twenty-five miles ama- 
teur bioyole championship was brought off m 
August, at Grimsby, the winner proving to be 
T. H. Adams, Speedwell B C., who defeated H. 
Synyer and eight others , time 1 hr. 22 mm. 34 
sec At Leicester, in June, W Wood (North 
Shields) won a twenty miles professional bioyole 
championship, 111 1 hr. 4 min., beating amongst 
others, R. Howell, champion ; but in a 20 miles 
match for ^200, m August, over the same 
ground, Howell turned the tables, beating 
Wood by 150 yards in 1 m. 40 sec. R. Temple, 
Chicago, won a 20 miles champion race at 
Leicester, August 4th, defeating H. G. Crocker, 
Boston, U S A , by a foot, m 1 hr. 9 mm. 16 sec. 
The N.C. U meeting was held at the Paddington 
Ground, Maida Vale, on July 21st, when in the 
University contests the Dark Blues had the best 
of it, W ] Turrell (furreU’s Hall, Oxford), 
winning the 4 miles and 1 mile races, ana 
making a dcad-hc.it m the 10 miles race with 
W. L Raytus (Pembroke Coll., Cambridge). 
The five miles amateur tricycle championship 
gold medal was won by F J. Osmond, Brix- 
ton Ramblers At a contest at Wolver- 
hampton m August, E. Oxborrow, Coventry, 
in the mile Safety bicycle handicap, covered the 
distance (less 20 yards) in the fast time of 2 mm. 
45 i sec. At Coventry in May, F. W. Allard 
lowci ed the professional Safety bicycle mile 
record, which then stood at 2 min 39 sec., by if 
sec , and in September, at Long Eaton, Lawrie 
(Worcester) coveied a mile on a Safety bicycle 
in 2 mm 36^ sec but this was eclipsed by 
Whittaker, an American, on the same track, 
whose time for a mile was 2 mm. 31! secj 
(which is the world’s mile Safety record). Another 
Ametican, F. W. Knapp (Denver), in July, at 
Leicester, lowered bicycle lecords at 23, 30, 35, 
40, 45, 5°, 55, 60, 65, 70, 75, 85, 90, 95, and xoo 
miles , 50 miles in 2 h. 39 mm. 48 sec., and 100 
m. in 5 h. 55 min. 21 sec. ; and m another trial 
in August Knapp rode 26 miles in 1 h. 16 min. 
34 sec., and 50 miles m 2 h. 29 min. 41 sec., 
which are the best times ever accomplished. H. 
G. Crocker, of Boston, U.S.A., at Leicester, 
beat all English records from 2 up to 10 miles, 
and lowered the world’s records over 7, 8, and 
9 miles , time 10 miles, 27 mm. 8 sec. (previous 
record 28 min 5 sec.) At Long Eaton, on Sept. 
18th, E C. Taylor, in an attempt to beat tne 
world’s tnoyole record for an hour, rode 8 miles 
in 23 mm. 1 sec., and 9 miles in 26 mm. 14 sec. 
(records). On the Crystal Palaoe ti ack, F. J . Os- 
mond (Brixton Ramblers) rode a mile m2 min. 
3if sec., beating the previous amateur reoord of 
2 min. «§ sec. made by Furmval. Osmond also 
covered a flying quarter-mile in 33I sec., but S.G. 
Whittaker, America, is credited with the flying 
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quarter in 338 sec., accomplished at Long Eaton 
in September. J. H. Adams, Lewisham (25 and 
<0 miles amateur champion), at the Crystal 
Palace, made records from 26 miles (1 h. 20 min. 
49$ sec.) to 37 miles (1 h. 57 min. 22$ sec.), and 
from si miles (2 h. 47 nun. 2i§ sec.) to 55 miles 
(3 h. 2 min. 33$ sec.). At Coventry, S F. Edge, 
on a tricycle, covered 25 miles in 1 hr. 15 mm. 
44$ sec. S. Gr. Whittaker, at Long Eaton, Sept. 
12th, beat Safety records from 2 *0 11 miles, 
covering 2 miles in 5 min. 18$ sec., and 11 miles 
in 20 mm. 50$ sec. At the Surrey B.C. meeting, 
on Sept. 8th, F. J. Osmond won the mile scratch 
race (Sydney challenge trophy) and the ten miles 
soratoh raoe, in good time , but the lap distance 
was found to be incorrect. The fifty miles 
amateur bioyole ohampionship, decided at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, on Sept. 1st, was seemed by F 
P. Wood, Bnxton, time 2 h. 55 min. i2§ sec 
H. E. Laurie, at Long Eaton, on Aug 31st, 
covered 21 miles 200 yards m 1 h. on a Safety 
bicycle, a good performance for a youth of 17, 
beating Whittaker’s (Chicago) distance for one 
hour by 72 yards. The latter, however, on 
Sept. 22nd, at Long Eaton, rode 21 miles 
380 yards in 1 h. At the Kildare sports, on 
Sept. 15th, at Stamford Bridge, F. J Osmond 
(Bnxton Ramblers) was successful for the 
second year m the five miles soratoh bicycle race, 
beating McRae (London B.C.) by 4 yards, in 
14 min. 45^ sec. , and in the mile handicap W. 
G Bramson (Lewisham) won his heat in 2 mm 
45 sec (both times lecords for Stamford Bi ldgc). 
An English cycling team visited the United States 
in '88, and met with a fair amount of success ; 
while at the Danish Cyclists’ Union meeting, held 
at Klampenboig, E. M Mayes, London, won 
the one mile and the five miles international races 
The National Cyclists’ Union held their benefit 
meet at Kennmgton Oval on Oct 6th, when 
Synyer, of Nottingham, beat Osmond, of 
Bnxton, in their mile match b> a few yards In 
October G. P Mills, on a tncycle, lode 50 miles 
in 2 h. 52 mm 25 see., and 100 miles in 6 h. 
58 min. 54 sec. (records). Consult Cycling 
(the Badminton Library). 

Cyclone Pulveriser. The machine beanng 
this name suggested itself in the fust instance 
to two Amencan gentlemen, who, fiom observa- 
tion of the effects of cyclone storms, mdged it 
possible to devise an apparatus whereby a 
whirling current of air, which in a cyclone 
moves m one direction only, might be made, by 
creating another and opposing current, to 
exercise a powerful pulverising effect upon 
various kinds of material. Such a machine was 
eventually made, and m America it came into 
early use. It oonsists of a box containing the 
material to be reduced, which is mechanically 
delivered beneath into a mill. Here are a pan 
of discs with blades, the latter varying according 
to the substance introduced, each disc ana 
blade formed in one. The discs arc revolved 
in contrary directions at about 1,800 revolutions 
per minute, while a supply of air, which can be 
regulated, is admitted into the mill. The 
result is a complete pulverisation of the material. 
The machine successfully deals with all kinds 
of substances it is desired to reduce. 


CyxnmrodorloZL See Eisteddfod. 

Cyprus. An island and British colony in 
the Levant, 40 miles from Asia Minor, 60 from 
Syria, 258 from Port Said, and x,xxt from 


Limassol, Famagusta (harbour), Kyrenia, 
Ktima. Mountains traverse the island ; highest 
peak Mount TroBdos, 6,340, ft. m the TroBdos 
or Olympus range. Rivers not navigable. Cli- 
mate salubrious, lowlands hot in summer; soil, 
generally fertile. Former destruction of forests 
has done gi eat harm, — now being remedied. 
Ravages of locusts had almost ruined the 
island, — now energetically combated. Chief 
produce, cotton, wine, salt, carobs, wheat, 
barley, wool, silk, spirits, sponges, raisins. 
Minerals lead, building and ornamental stones, 
salt. The copper mines of Cyprus were of 
great importance in classical times, but no large 
deposits of the ore are now known. Govern- 
ment, representative • High Commissioner, 
Official Executive, Elective Legislature. Re- 
ligion Mohammedan and Greek Church. 
Schools subsidised. Cvprus is a military and 
naval station, but undefended. Revenue (1887), 
£187,044; expenditure, £110,679 ; debt, £92,800 
annually credited to Turkey. Trade improved 
since British occupation. In 1878 imports 
£177,651, exports, £157,328, in 1887 £355,795 
and £312,797 History long and most eventful. 
Island made over to Great Britain in 1878 by 
Convention with Turkey, subject to the pay- 
ment of subsidy (£92,800) annually to the latter, 
and lestoiation to be made should Russia 
sm lender Kars and Batoum to Turkey. A 
journal ent tied Cyprus is now issued, being 
printed both in Greek and English. Consult 
Lang’s “ Handbook to Cyprus,” Brown's 
“ Locust Wat in Cyprus,” the National Review 
and Blatkivood > Magazine for March ’88, etc. 

Cyprus Exploration Fund Formed to 
undcitake systematic archaeological researches 
in Cyprus, — England having often been the 
subject of repi oach by foreign scholarsj because 
no xesearches had been attempted since the 
island came undei English government. In 
’87 the Cyprus Exploration Fund was formed, 
with a Committee on which the British Museum, 
the Univeisities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and many leading aichaeolofpcal societies, were 
represented The application, on the part of 
this committee, to the High Commissioner of 
Cyprus for permission to excavate in the 
island was suppoited by a special resolution 
addressed to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies by the ti ustees of the British Museum. 
Permission has now been obtained in respect of 
one site, the village of Kouklia, which stands 
on the site of the ancient Paphos, and operations 
have begun there, on a large scale ? which 
promise to yield results of exceptional interest, 
the special object in view being the great temple 
of Venus. The work is being carriea out by stu- 
dents of the British School at Athens, under the 
supervision of the director, Mr. Ernest Gardner. 
Hon, Treas., Mr. Walter Leaf, M. A., Old 'Change, 
E.C. Hon. Sec., Mr. George Macmillan. 
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“ Daily Chronicle.” Morning paper (id.) Agricultural Society (q.v.), which offers prizes for 
Originally a local paper for the whole of improved utensils and dairy machinery, and 
London, it was purchased by Mr. Lloyd (1876), the British Dairy Farmers' Association formed 
and converted into an imperial Liberal organ a few years ago, which by means of lectures 
with an independent line of action It has a and dairy exhibitions diffuses a mass of useful 
very large circulation. Editor, Mr. R. Whelan information, have done much to promote the 
Boyle (y v.). Offices, Fleet Street, E.C. interests of dairy farming. In dairy farms 

"Daily News.” A prominent Liberal daily proper, on which is a large area of meadow 
paper (id.), and principal organ ol the Glad- or pasture with a small area ol arable land, 
stonian party. Established 1846 It made much wheic the live stock consists almost entirely 
headway in 1870-71, owing to its early and im- of cows, the latter are sent to grassin summer, 
partial telegrams respecting the Franco-German being brought into the stalls twice a day for 
war; again in 1876, when Mr. MacGahan, its milking, and ptobably to get a little cake or 
special correspondent, first called attention to meal if the grass is not abundant. On arable 
the Bulgarian Atrocities , and later during the farms, however, where the dairy does not 
Egyptian campaigns. Charles Dickens was its form the principal or important part of its 
first editor, and it is atpiescnt edited by Mr, economy, the cows are stall fed both summer 
J. R. Robinson (q v.). New and handsome and winter on fodder crops, supplemented by 
buildings, lit throughout by the electric light, more concentrated kinds of food. The natural 
have recently been erected, in Bouverie Street, time for calving is from January to May ; but it 
E.C. is made to take place at all times of trie year, 

"Daily Railway Share List ” bee Stock so as to provide fresh milk and butter for the 
Exchange Official List maikct. A very small poition of the milk 

"Dally Telegraph.” Morning paper (id) produced on a dairy is used in the rearing 
Founded 1855 Circulation approximates to a of calves There are vanous ways of testing 

Q uarter of a million daily. Its politics aie In- milk, but it is alwa\s lmpoi tant to show the 
ependent Liberal, and it takes a foiemost pait amount of solids and of buttei-fat in it. In ’88 
in the discussion of gicat social piobkms. the British Dairy Institute established a school 
Has special wires fiom Paris and Vienna In in the Vale of Aylesbury, called Alwyn Lawn, 
late years it has employed Mr. Smith on his An interesting report was published by the 
successful special commission to Assyria, and Foreign Office in September last showing the 
Mr. Henry M Stanley to Central Africa. A new icmarkable increase in the export of the butter 
feature of interest was added 111 1886 “Pans fiom Denmark The total average value of 
Day by Day,” a lecoid of the chief oceuri cnees butter exported between 77 and *82 had risen 
in the French capital During ’88 a correspon- from 19,000,000 pounds to 45,000,000 in ’87. The 
dence on the question “Is Marriage a Failure” extension of tne co-operative system to dairy- 
{q.v.y engaged public attention. Offices, Fleet farming has lesulted in theie existing 200 co- 
st., E C. opeiative dailies. 

Daily Fanning is that bi anch of agi lcultm e Dale, Robert William, M.A , D D., LL.D., 
which has 111 view specially the production of w r as l> m London, 1829. Educated at Spring 
milk, and the manuiactuic theicfiom of butter Hill Coll , Birmingham, graduated M A.Lond. 
and cheese. The dairy districts of Britain aie Univ. 53, JI011 J.LD Glasgow ’8 *. He was 
the western counties of England and the appointed pastor of Cair’s Lane Congregational 
south-westei n counties ol Scotland. The Chuitli, Birmingham, in ’53, in conjunction 
generally humid climate ol these districts is with the late John Angell James, on whose 
favourable to the giowth of glass, and the death he took the entire charge of the church, 
grazing of cows and othei tattle. The same In ’68 Dr D. held the office of Chairman of the 
feature in the climate ol li eland makes it Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
suitable to the development of this impot tant He accepted the Lyman-Beeoher Lectureship of 
branch of agriculture Ihe impioved facilities Yale Coll., Connecticut, in ’77, when he lectured 
afforded by the lailwavs in the lapid transit of on Preaching at that Institution, the Senate 
liesh milk to the great centres of population of which conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 
have increased the demand lor this product to He was a member of the Royal Commission on 
an enormous extent within the last few years, the Elementary Education Acts, 86-88. Dr. D. 
i'he supplying of this daily demand for fresh has published many theological works, the best 
milk is now one of the most important and pro- known of which aie “ Laws of Christ for Com- 
bably remunerative industries connected with mon Life,” “The Ultimate Principle of Pro- 
the dairying interest , and our dependence upon testantism,” and “ The Atonement a series of 
the foreign importations for our supplies of Lectures prepared at the request of the Con- 
butterand cheese has 111 consequence increased, gregational Union of England and Wales, 
The great bulk of the London milk comes from which has been translated into French and 
country farmers within an area bounded by German. Dr. D. is one of the most eloquent 
Kent, and Dorset on the south, Cheshire and of modern preachers and platform speakers, 
Wilts on the west, and Essex and Norfolk on and has long been regarded as a foremost 
the east. The prices paid for London milk vary champion ol religious and political toleration, 
considerably. The farmer usually prefers to On the break-up of the Liberal party on 
contract with a respectable firm lor the year, Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy. Dr. D. 
as his sale is then certain and his money safe, lent his powerful aid to the Unionist Liberals. 
The milk is offered at nd to is. 2d. for the six He recently paid a visit to Australia; and on 
summer months, and is. to is. 8 d. for the his return took a prominent part in the T Mw t- 
six winter months, per barn gallon of 17 pints, tion controversy. 

But British dairy farming is on the whole DaUinger,Rev. W. H-, LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
gradually improving its resources. The Royal was b. at Davenport, 1841. His father was a 
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well-known artist. Dr. D. received his early 
education at a private school, and subsequently 
entered the Wesleyan ministry. He was 
stationed successively at Faversnam, Cardiff, 
Bristol, and Livemool, whence he removed on 
his acceptance of the presidency of Wesley 
College, Sheffield, which he has recently 
resigned (’88). He early devoted himself to 
microscopical research, and has thrown much 
new light on the life histories of the minutest 
living organisms. His successful researches 
have also led to gieat improvements m the 
microscope. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in *8o, and President of the 
Royal Microscopical Society in ’83 He has 
made most important contributions to the 
Proceedings of both these Societies 

Tla.nna.ri. A Portuguese seapoit north of 
Bombay. See Colonies oi European Powers 

Damar aland. A German protectorate in 
West Africa, coast extending fi orn Cape Frio to 
Walfisch Bay, inland to 20° E. long Ai ea about 
100,000 sq m Coast infertile and desolate , in- 
land are richer tracts Ovampo-land is partly 
within this teri itory. Here, a few >eurs since, 
there migrated overland from the Tiansvaal 
a party of Dopper Boers, an extreme religious 
sect. A settlement called Upmgtoma was foi ined, 
but the exactions and pitiless oppiession of the 
Boers caused the Ovampo tribes to use against 
them By last accounts the settlement had been 
broken up All mining and other rights con- 
ceded to these settlers by the native duels 
have recently been pui chased by the G-erman 
West African Society. 

Danish ColonieB. See Colonies and De- 
pendencies ot European Powers. 

Danish Political Parties. With a con- 
stitution at least equal in lieedom to that of 
England, Denmaik has, for the past decade 
and a half, been the scene of a stubborn 
political conflict, consequent on the refusal of 
the King to allow the majority (the United Left) 
to take office. The present ministry (of seven 
members) presided over by M Jacob Brcennum 
Scavemus Estrup, was appointed June nth, 
1875, and, Wit h occasional modifications, has 
remained m power ever since, notwithstanding 
repeated defeats in the Folkcthing, and the 
absolute refusal of that body for the past four 
years to vote any financial measure. As a 
consequence the affairs of Denmai k have, since 
March 31st, 1885, been administered by pio- 
visional financial laws, which a clause in the 
charter authorises the King to piomulgate. 
When parliament was dissolved on January 
8th, 1887, owing to its refusal to vote the 
budget, the Opposition numbered over 80, 
leaving the Ministry with less than 20 sup- 
porters out of a house of 102. The present 
Folkething was elected on Jan 28th, ’87, when 
the Ministry increased its following to 27, thus 
reducing the strength of the Opposition to 75. 
The chief stronghold of the Conservatives is 
Copenhagen, where they possess all the seats 
except one The leader of the Opposition is 
M. Berg, who up to the end of ’87 united the 
functions of leader of the Opposition with that 
of speaker of the Folkething. 

Danube (Iron Gates) Improvement On 
May a8th,’88, the Hungarian Government brought 
into the Lower House a Bill to provide for the 
long talked-of improvement m the navigation of 
that portion of the Danube between Orsova and 
Turu-Severin known as the Iron Gates. By the 
Berlin Treaty, the empire of Austro-Hungary 


was charged with this work, with provisions 
for levjung tolls ; but Austria undertaking the 
construction of the Arlberg Railway, which she 
completed, the Danube project fell to Hungary, 
but was hindered, it is said, by the local lana- 
ovvneis, who fear the imports of Roumanian 
wheat, etc. The wotk was formally taken in 
hand on the above date, but it is not expected 
to be commenced till ’ 89 , the oost being esti- 
mated at 9,000,000 flonns. It is recorded that 
the scheme was first contemplated by the 
Emperor Trajan , it was taken up in 43 by Count 
Stephen Szechenyi, and was provided for in 
the Treaty of Pans, in the London Treaty of 
’71, and in the Berlin Treaty Seveial plans 
and schemes have been submitted for this, one 
of the greatest works of the kind in Europe, 
and the one adopted is by a Hungarian en- 
gineei, H Wallandt, who follows the English 
plan of cutting open canals through the rocks. 

Dardanelles, or Hellespont, is the narrow 
stiait, about forty miles long, and varying in 
width from one to four miles, between the 
European and Asiatic coasts of the Turkish 
Empnc between the Sea of Marmora and the 
Grecian Archipelago. Its geographical position 
is of great importance, inasmuch as it is the 
key to Constantinople. Both sides of the 
strait are strongly fortified. It derived its 
ancient name of Hellespont from Helle, daughter 
of one of the kings of Thebes, who was 
drowned in it; and its modern name from the 
castles built at the south-west entrance by 
Mahomet IV. in 1658 The passage of the 
Dardanelles was forced by the British fleet, 
under Admnal Duckworth, in 1807. 

Darwin, George Howard, M.A., F.R S., b. 

1846 Is u.11 eldei son of the late Charles 
Darwin Giaduated m the Mathematical tripos 
of 1868 as second wi angler, second Smith’s 
Prizeman ; Fellow Trin. Coll. (’68). In the 
winter of *70-71 he took pait in the Eolipse 
Expedition to Sicily Fellow of the Royal 
Society (79), to the transactions of which 
Mr. D. has ®n many occasions contributed 
papers, which attracted great notice in the 
scientific world. Since ’77 the greater part of 
his labour has been directed to investigation 
in physical astronomy. Assisted (’82) Sir W. 
Thomson in the preparation of the second part 
ot the new edition of Thomson and Tait’s 
if Natural Philosophy.” Elected Plumian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Experimental Phi- 
losophy at Cambridge (’83). Has recently 
published the life of his father. 

Daudet, Alphonse, distinguished French 
novelist, born in humble circumstances at 
Nimes, 1840 He commenced his career as a 
teacher, but after the publication of “ Les 
Amoureuses ” devoted himself to literature and 
journalism In ’61 he became secretary to 
the Duke of Morny, under whose auspices 
he travelled m Italy and the East. Amongst 
his numerous works his greatest success was 
“Froxnont Jeune et Bluer Ain6,” a work 
which went through more than forty editions, 
and was crowned by the Academy. His dra- 
matisation of “ Numa Roumestan 1 ’ was per- 
formed at the Odeon at Paris, Feb. '87. M. 
Daudet in ’88 published “ L’lminorteL’’ a trans- 
lation of which, under the title of “ One of the 
Forty,” appeared in the Universal Review ; 
and was subsequently invited to be the guest 
of the king and queen of Roumania at their 
chateau m tne Carpathians. 
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SftTay, Sir Horace, Q.C., b. 1833, and after a important discoveries, amongst these being 1 ?©- 
distinguished career at Oxford, was called to soon Canadettse , the oldest known forammirer. 
the bar (x86x), Q.C. (1875), and is the leader of In ’50 he was appointed Superintendent of 
the Chancery Bar, as Sir Charles Russell is Education for Nova Scotia. Principal of the 
leader of the Common Law Bar. Mr. Davey McGill University (’55) at Montreal, ofwhich he 
became Solicitor-General when Mr. Gladstone is now Vice-Chancellor . Author of “ The Story 
formed his last Government, although he had of the Earth and Man ”(’72), in which he corn- 
had the misfortune to lose his seat at Christ- bats the Darwinian theory of the origin of 
church. His subsequent attempts to secure species. Created C.M.G. (’81). Selected by 
election resulted in defeat on each occasion, the Gov. -General (the Marquis of Lome) as 
During the Parliament of 1880-85 Sir Horace President of the Royal Society of Canada ( 82). 
Davey rendered good service to the Libeial Was President of the British Association for 
party in a quiet way, and was always heaid ’86. In ’88 Sir J. W D. issued “Modern 
by tne House with interest, especially when Science in Bible Lands.” 
his remarks related to legal subjects. His Day, Sir John Charles, b. 1826. Joined the 
name has been recently mentioned m connec- Middle Temple (1845). Called to the bar (1849). 
tion with certain constituencies, and it may be QC (1872). Appointed a judge of the Queen’s 
confidently expected that Sir H. D. will shortly Bench division (1882). Mr. Justice D. who 
re-enter the House. is a Roman Catholic, was onairxnan of the 

Davidson, Rev. Samuel, D.D., LL D , one Belfast Riots Commission in 1866 , and was last 
of the most eminent of living authorities on year appointed one of the judges on the Parnell 
biblical criticism, was b. 1837, at Ballymena, Commission ( q.v ). This appointment met with 
Ireland. Educated at Queen’s Coll., Belfast, much opposition in the House of Commons 
He entered the Presbyterian ministry in ’35, on the part of the Liberal party, as it was 

but subsequently went over to the English alleged that Mr. Justice D £had Orange 

Congregationalists, and 111 ’42 was appointed sympathies. During the debate on the Mem- 
Proiessor of Biblical Literature and Oriental bers of Pat Lament (Allegations) Bill, Mr. J. 

Languages at the Lancashire Independent Moiley (qv.) read a letter from one of Mr. 

College. He is the only living Englishman Tustice D ’s fellow-commissioners on the 
who has received the honorary degree of D.D Belfast Riots, in which the WTiter said that, 
from the University of Halle. The liberality in his opinion, he considered him to possess 
of his views respecting the writings of the a leaning towards the Orange party. This 
Sacred Scriptures has given offence to or- letter provoked much tomment and rejoinders 
thodox theologians, and some years ago he from more than one of Mr. Justice D.’s former 
found it necessary to resign his professorship, colleagues The opposition, however, soon 
Amongst the best known of his works are subsided. He is the editor of the “Common Law 
“ Biblical Criticism,” “TheCanon of the Bible,” Pioccduic Acts,” and Roscoe’s “ Nisi Prius.” 
and his Critical and Exegetioal Introductions Days Of Commemoration. Sec Commemo- 
both to the Old and New Testaments. ration, Days or. 

Davies, Mrs. Mary, popular vocalist, b Days Of Devotion. The Red-Letter Saints’ 
in London of Welsh parents. At the age ol 14 Days of the Anglican Calendar, together with 
thelate Mr. Brinley Richards commenced to take Easter Monday, Easter Tuesday, Wnit Monday 
an interest in her musical studies, and allowed and Whit Tuesday, on which the faithful 
her when only sixteen to make her dtbnt at one attend mass thiough devotion (defide). 
of his concerts in Hanovei Squaie Rooms She Days Of Obligation. All Sundays, and 
won a scholarship at the Royal Academy of Christmas, the Circumcision, Epiphany, the 
Music, where -.he became a pupil of Signor Ascension, and All Saints’ days, on which the 
Randegger, and gieatly distinguished herself faithful attend mass through obligation ( de 
in her studies, taking among other honours the obhgattonc)* 

Parepa-Rosa gold medal and the Christine Nilsson Dean and Chapter. A corporate body, con- 
prise. In 1878 she made her first appearance at sisting of the Dean, who is president, together 
the Ballad Gonoerts Miss D created the part with his canons or prebendaries, who form the 
of Marguerite in Berlioz’s dramatic cantata Chapter They are the council of a Bishop, 
“Pauat, on the occasion of its first performance govein the cathedial under him, and also assist 
in English m this country, with which hei in the celebration of divine service, 
name is identified In the early pait of ’88 she DeanB. From Latin decanns . The term dean 
was married to Mr W. C. Davies. was originally applied to heads of chapters, 

^ Davis, Henry William Banks, R.A , b at because they presided over ten prebendaries. 
Finchley 1833, was a successful student of the or canons. 'Formerly the chapter was regarded 
Royal Academy, of which he was A R A, (’73). as ( 1 ) the bishop’s council, (2) a collegiate 
A frequent exhibitor at Builington House, institution, and ( 3 ) a body of learned canon- 
His “Trotting Bull,” in bronze, shown in ’72, ists charged with the maintenance of rubrical 
obtained a medal for sculpture at the Vienna strictness in the discipline of the Church. 
Exhibition, while his “Returning to the Fold,” —Deans Peculiar. This term is applied to the 
exhibited in ’8o, was purchased by the presi- following nominal heads of obsolete capitular 
dent and council of the Royal Academy under bodies Dean of Battle (Very Rev. E. R. 
the terms of the Chan trey bequest. R.A. (’77)- Currie), Deans (two) of Booking (Very Revs. 

B&WSOn, Sir John William, LL.D., F R.S., H. Carnngton and E. Spooner), Dean of 
F.G.S., geologist and naturalist, b. at Picton, Guernsey (Very Rev. C. Brock), Dean of Stam- 
Nova Scotia, x8ao. Educated at Edinburgh ford (Rev. W. W. Howard). The Dean of Jersey 
Univ., and returning home devoted himself to presides over a council of twelve rectors, in 
the study of the natural history and geology of whose direction are the affairs of the Churcn in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Accom- the Channel Islands.— Royal Peculiars are the 
panied Sir Charles Lyell ('43 and ’52) in his deaneries of Westminster and Windsor. The 
explorations in Nova Scotia, aiding him term is also applied to another class of digni- 
materially in his investigations. He has made | taries, such as Dean of the Closet, Dean of the 
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Chanel Royal and to the chaplains of Knightly ing, the decree -nisi will be reversed, or a 
Orders, e.g.. Bean of the Thistle, who is a Pres- further inquiry will be ordered. See Divorce. 
byterian. Ancient collegiate chapters which Dee Dock Bc&emft. It was reported in July 
have been suppressed are those of Middleham *88 that a party of Amerio&n steamship owners, 
(extinguished 1856), Wolverhampton (extin- who had been examining various places on the 
guished by 3 & 4 Viet. c. 113), and Southwell western coast in search of a suitable point for 
collegiate church, now the cathedral church of the construction of docks, had fixed upon 
that see.— Greater and Lesser Chapters. Norm- Mostyn, in the cstuaiy of the Dee. It is stated 
nally the chapter comprises alf canons and that at low water there is a depth of 16 to 
prebendaries who have been appointed to 20 ft., and at high water 40 to 46 ft., while the 
stalls by the bishop, but statutorily only the L. & N. W. Railway mam line from Holyhead 
prebendaries of the old foundation are competent to London is within 3ooyaids of the proposed 
to transact capitular business. Of late it has site. Further, the bar at the mouth of the Dee 
been sometimes the practice to invite all pre- has fi om 3 to 6 ft. more water over it than the 
bendanes, including honorary canons, into Mersey bar ; the distance to Mostyn is only 
consultation with the dean and statutory four miles, and the anchorage outside Mostyn 
canons. It has been decided that the dean is would, it is said, accommodate all the navies of 
not responsible to the bishop for the conduct Europe. 

of divine service m any cathedral church St Dee Railway Bridge. The first cylinder of 
Albans, Liverpool, Southwell, Wakefield, and a new railway bi id gc between Chester and Flint 
Newcastle are without deans. The Bishop of w r as laid on Aug. 16th, ’87, by Mr Gladstone. 
Truro is also dean of St. Mary’s Cathedral, The woik is being undertaken by the Man- 
Truro. The dean of Bristol ranks with the chestei, Sheffield, & Lincolnshire Railway Co., 
dean of Gloucester in the diocese of Gloucester who, taking the necessary steps in *84, deter- 
and Bristol.— Rural Deans (see Diocese), an mined to extend the Cheshire railway lines from 
honorary office involving the nerht of observing Chester to Connah’s Quay by means of a low- 
and reporting to the archdeacon or bishop in level opening bridge across the Dee ; thus, by 
matters concerning the welfare of parishes means of the Wirral line and the Mersey 
within a specified district, and in examining Tunnel, Liverpool will be within half an hour 
candidates for confirmation.— Dean, Cardinal, of North Wales. (See ed. ’88.) It is stated that 
The senior Cardinal Bishop of the Sacred when completed the bridge will exceed the 
College of Cardinals at Rome, who, amongst span of every other bridge over a navigable 
other honours, receives the first visits of river in the United Kingdom This is the 
foreign ambassadors, and consecrates the seoond bridge connecting North Wales with 
Pope, should he not be a bishop.— Dean of England, and it is expected will prove a 
Faoulty, also called Master of Faoulty, is the valuable outlet for this poition of the Princi- 
head of the Faculty Committee, a tribunal per- pality, especially for coal, the field being 
taining to the Archbishop of Canterbury, which estimated to contain 4,450,000,000 tons, with a 
creates rights to pews, monuments, burials, present annual output of 3,000,000. On Sept. 4th, 
grants, dispensations, etc. '88, Mr. Gladstone formally opened the first 

Death, Accidental. See Coroners’ In- portion of the Hawarden loop line, the first link 
quests. in a railway chain which, by means of the Dee 

Deaths. See Population. Bridge, will connect Lancashire and Yorkshire 

Debates and Proceedings in Parliament at one extreme and Flintshire, etc., at the 
See Session ’88, sect. 53 . other. The total length of the loop is 4! miles, 

Debt, Imprisonment for, was abolished by but only 2$ were complete at the time of the 
the Debtors’ Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Viet. c. 62), ceremony It was stated at Liverpool towards 
excepting in the case of a defaulting trustee the end of Novembci that the M., S. & L. 
or of a debtor who is ordered by court to pay Railway Co had acquired from the Wirral Co. 
(i.e., a judgment debtor), and is demonstrably their powers for a line from the Dee Bridge to 
able yet refuses to do so. This Act also gives Birkenhead. 

powers for the arrest and imprisonment, pend- Deeds Of Arrangement Act, 1887, enacts 
ing security being given, of a defendant whose that after Jan. 1st, ’88, all deeds of arrangement 
presence in an action is material to the prose- specified therein shall be void unless they shall 
cutor, and who is about to leave England ; and have been registered with the Registrar of Bills 
it further provides for the punishment of fraudu- of Sale within seven cleai days of the execution 
lent debtors. thereof by the debtor or any creditor. Any 

Deceased Wife's Sister (Marriage With) person is entitled on payment of a small fee to 
Bill, 80. This Bill was intended to legalise search the register and inspect the deed, 
marriage between a man and the sister of his “De Facto.” A phrase used in antithesis to 
deceased wife. The Bill was retrospective, “dejure,” to describe that which is in fact, 
but contained savings of marriages and of as opposed to that which is legal. Thus, after 
rights of property which might otherwise have the expulsion of the Rump, Cromwell was de 
been effected. A similar bill has been brought facto sovereign of England, although Charles II. 
in almost every session for many years back, was dej ure sovereign from the day of the execu- 
and has passed the House of Commons several tion of Charles I. 

times ; but it has never yet become law, owing Delagoa Bay. Situated on the E. coast of 
to the strenuous opposition offered to the bill South Africa, on the twenty-sixth parallel of 
in the House of Lords. S. latitude. It forms the southern extremity 

Decree nisi. A decree nisi is a provisional of the Portuguese territory of MozaanMqus* 
decree, which will be made absolute within The port and settlement isXourenso Marques, 
a given time unless some reason is shown a young town now rapidly growing. Delagoa 
to the court why it should not be made Bay is available for vessels of large tonnage ; 
absolute. It means literally a “ decree unless ” the Olifants or Krokodil river, flowing into it, 
(Latin nisi). If within the time appointed is navigable for steam launches for a consider- 
good reason can be shown for such a proceed- able distance ; but there are swamps around 
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the coast, and some malarial fever is prevalent, tion. A meeting of the ITederlandsoh Zuid- 
The Transvaal border begins 52 miles in- Afrikaanache Spoorweg was held at Amsterdam 
land. Concessions for the construction of a on Aug. 5th, when the cancelling of clause 39 and 
railway from the Bay to Pretoria were granted the consequent modification or clause 17 of the 
by the King of Portugal m 1876, but the under- concession were ratified. It was added that an 
taking fell through. Sec ed. ’88, and infra. application of the Portuguese Consul for a conces- 

Belagoa Bay and Gold-flelds Railway. sion to extend the line to Pretoria had been 
On Nov. 1st, ’87, the Portuguese Govern- declined. 

ment anounced the completion oi this line. It De La Rue, Warren, M.A., D.C.L., F R.S., 
is to be extended to Pretoria by a company a son of the head of the well known firm of 
woiking with a subsidy lrom the Transvaal De La Rue & Co., is a native of Guernsey, 
Government, and the money required was sub- where he was b. 1815. After attending the 
scribed m Amsteidam and Berlin by the time college of St. Barde, Pans, he entered his 
the Delagoa poition was completed. The father’s business, where he successfully de- 
Delagoa Company’s frontier station is at the voted his scientific genius to the invention of 
river Komati, which pierces the mountain chain machinery and new processes of colour prmt- 
a little to the south of the 1101 them load to mg He is one of the most eminent of living 
Lydcnburg. The extension to Pretoria will electricians, and has rendered immense service 
pass through that gold region, with a branch to by successful physical researches in the appli- 
Barberton in the De Kaap disti ict. A despatch, cation of elect! lcity to practical purposes. In 
dated Dui ban Dec. 14th, stated that the first conjunction with Dr Hugo Muller, he has 
seotion to Komati was opened on that day by the earned on a series of remarkable experiments 
Governor-General amid gieal ujoiungs. On in his private physical laboratory, with a view 
Feb. 20th, ’88 { whilst inviting subscriptions to the observation and explanation of the 
for an issue of 7 pci ci nt deben tui es (£ic 0,000 phenomena of the electrical discharge. He 
at 98 per cent), the diiectois stated that the has recently presented some valuable instru- 
negotiations between the Portuguese and Trans- ments to the laboratory of New Coll., Oxford, 
vaal governments rtndered it piobable that the lie is a corresponding member of the Institute 
frontiei would be fixed about 10 kilometres of France, and Fellow of many learned societies, 
further on than the lailw'ay had 1 cached, thus He succeeded the late Mr Spottiswoode as 
necessitating a short extension of the line The Secretary to the Royal Institution. Has been 
survey had been made and theie were no Pres of the Royal Astronomical and Chemical 
engineering difficulties to be encountered It Societies and of the London Institution, 
was fuithoi added that a company had been Delegations. See Austrian Political 
formed to construct the extension over the Parti* s 

frontier to Pretoria, and had leceived in lull Demerara One of the three counties of 
all the capital then asked for — £650,000 Some British Guiana (7/ v.) 

important references weie made to this line, or Democracy See ed ’88, more fully ed ’87. 
lines, on Feb 17th, in a paper on Amatongaland Consult Sir H E. Maine, “Popular Govern- 
lead before the London Chamber of Commerce by ment ” (4 essays, Quarterly Kcviezv ) ; Sir T. E. 
Col. W. Jesser Coope He pointed out that the May,“ Democracy in Europe— a History”; H. 
Portuguese portion was in the hands of an Sptnccr, “Man versus The State”, A C. De 
Anglo-Americaii-Portuguese company, and the Toi quevillc, “ Democracy in America”, Guizot, 
other in those of a German-Dutch syndicate, “Histoiy of Democracy in the United States”; 
and if the latter bought the othei out, English J L Motley, “Histone Progress of American 
trade would not be favouied. In the House of Dcmociacy”; J A Picton, “The Conflict of 
Lords on ieb 27th, however, Lord Onslow Oligaichy and Democracy,” etc. 
assured Loid Rosebeiy tint existing and Denison, The Veil Geo. Anthony, Arch- 
probable treaties would prevent the possession deacon of Taunton, nephew of the late 
of the raihvay by foreignei s from becoming a Viscount Ossington, Speaker of the House of 
source of danger. By w ? ay of reply, on March 1st Commons (18^7-72), was b 1805. Educated at 
a telegram w'as published fiom Cape Town to Eton and Christ Ch , Oxford, graduating First 
the effect that the Cape government had never Class in Classical Honours ’26. Elected Fellow 
entertained the idea ol purchasing the railway, of Oncl ’28. He held successively the curacy 
In the Chamber of Deputies at Lisbon on March 1st, of Cuddesdon, Oxon, and the vicarages of 
Senhor de Bairos Gomes declaied that the com- Broadwindsor, Dorset, and East Brent, Somer- 
panv W’as Portuguese, and would have to abide set He w r as appointed to the Archdeaoonry of 
by the statutes and conditions of contract. At Taunton ’51. lie resigned his examining 
Capetown on July 20th was published telegraphic chaplaincy to the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
correspondence between Sir Hercules Robinson, in 53, when Di Spencer charged him with 
the High Commissioner, and Mr. Kruger, Pi esi- holding views on the Doctrine of the Heal 
dent ol the Tians\aal. In one telegram the Presence contrary to those sanctioned by the 
latter required the British Government to de- Ai tides of the Church I11 consequence of 
clare that it had no intention of at quiringdomi- three sermons which he preached on that 
nation over the railway Sir Hcicules agreed, subject in Wells Cathedral '54, he was deprived 
provided that the Tiahsvaal admitted imports of his preferments by an Ecclesiastical Court 
through colonial routes at Delagoa Bay duties, presided over by the primate at Bath. On his 
Mr. Krtiger acquiesced, and cancelled Aiticle appeal, however, to the Couit of Arches ( q.v .) 
39 of the Netherland Company’s concession, this sentence was set aside, and on further 
Replying to Mr. O. V Moigan in the Commons, appeal to the Privy Council (q.v.) m *58, the 
May 14th, Sir J. Fergusson said that the Trans- decision of the Court of Arches was confirmed, 
vaal Government had granted to a Dutch- German Archdeacon D. was Chairman of the respective 
syndicate a concession for a railway from the Committees of the Lower House of Convocation. 
Portuguese border to Pretoria, and that the which condemned the “Essays and Reviews ” 
British Government was in correspondence and Bishop Colenso’s Comments on the Penta- 
\vith the South African Republic on the ques- touch. He has long been an active member of 
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the Church Union (y.w.), and has frequently emancipation of the Banish peasants, which was 
afforded evidence of hi9 strong individuality commemorated amid great rejoicing (June 20th); 
and tenacious grasp of his private opinions by and the Exhibition at Copenhagen, opened by 
his vigorous opposition to the Sohool Board the king (May). Visits have been paid to Den- 
Bystem and other democratic movements, mark by the' King and Queen of Saxony, the 
Archdeacon D. was for many years editor of German Emperor William (July), and the King 
the “Church and State Review, and has written of Gieecc (August). King Christian himself 
“Kotes of my Life” (’78), and “Mr. Gladstone,” visited Berlin (.August) The celebration of 
a pamphlet which had a large sale, in ’85. lie the kmg’s jubilee was held in the autumn, and 
petitioned the Pan-Anglican Synod in ’88 in an illustrious assemblage of ro3 r al personages 
favour of admitting to Church Schools only such were present to do him honour, among them 
children as have been baptised in accordance being HRH the Princess of Wales and her 
with the rites of the Church of England son HRH Prince Albert Victor. 

Denman, the Hon. George, the fourth son Denmark and Sweden (Sound) Tunnel, 
of the first Lord Denman; b. 1819. Educated In the Journal des Debate ot luly^oth, 1886, was 
at Cambridge. Called to the bar (1846) After published a telegram from Copenhagen to the 
two unsuccessful attempts to enter Parliament, effect that the Danish and Swedish journals had 
Mr. Denman was elected member ior Tiverton, for some time been discussing schemes lor the 
his colleague in the Liberal interest being Lord construction of a tunnel between those two 
Palmerston He continued to sit for Tiveilon, countries under the Sound, this being the re- 
with a brief exception, until 1872, and carried vival of an old topic M A. de Rothe, a French 
through Parliament two useful measuies modi- engineer, late of the Panama Canal, in the name 
lying the laws of evidence. In 1872 he was of a company of his countrymen, had now, 
appointed a judge of the Court of Common however, presented to the two Governments 
Fleas, and is now, by the operation of the concerned apian lor cutting a tunnel between 
Judicature Act, a judge of the High Court Copenhagen and Malmo in Sweden. This 

Denmark. Kingdom under Christian IX., tunnel was to be m two paits * 2 miles between 
of Glttcksburg By charter of 1849 (modified the islands of Amak and Sattholm, and 5J miles 
in ’ss, ’63, and ’65) the executive powei is between the latter and the Swedish coast- 
vested in king and mimsttis, the legislative 7V miles in all A 1 imes telegram from Beil in, 
in the Rigsdag or Diet jointly with the sove- August 12th, says that the tunnel was for the 
reign. The Rigsdag is composed of the pui pose of connecting the Danish and Swedish 
Landsthing (or Upper House of 66 members, railways. (See ed ’88) In Nov. ’88 it was re- 
12 crown nominees, and 54 indirectly elected by poi ted in this country that for the time, at least, 
the people for eight years), and of the Folks- the ‘•eheme had been shelved. A Swedish- 
thing (or House of Commons of 102 members Danish Commission had reported adversely, their 
directly elected by universal suffrage for three views be.ng to the following effect . ( 1 ) That 
years). The Rigsdag must meet every October, although the tunnel would offer great mter- 
and all money bills be submitted to the Folks- national advantages, its costliness would re- 
thing Colonics comprise Iceland (which has its mine for many years a heavy State subsidy; 
own constitution and assembly of 36 members, (2) that should such a submarine railway be 
with a minister nominated by the king), the required, it should be built and worked by the 
Faroe Islands, Greenland, and three small West State Railway of both countries ; ( 3 ) that under 
Indian Islands. The state religion is Lutheran, any cncumstances it would be highly inadvis- 
but all others are tolerated, and there are no able to have such a railway in the hands of 
civil disabilities to dissenters Area (excluding foreigners It seems the Frenoh syndicate 
Faeroe Islands), 13,784 sq m. , estimated pop offered to make the tunnel and lailway on con- 
in ’86 2,108,000 Budget estimates for ’88-9 dition that after their completion they received 
revenue, £2,088,882, expenditure, £3,104,428. foi ninety-nine yeais the sum of £72,400 
Total public debt, £10,723,203 , but State invest- annually, and an eventual mciease, this sum 
xnents amount to £4,800,000, reducing debt to being about equal to 3J per cent, on the capital 
nearly one-half. Imports (’85). £13,845.761 , outlay of £2,000,000. 

exports, £9,014,520 The United Kingdom Departement (From the P'rench.) One of 
ranks second 111 the trade with Denmark, com- the principal territorial divisions of France 
mg next after Germany Chief exports to Great under the administration of a prefect (prefet ), 
Britain, butter and butterinc, cattle, eggs, who is the head representative of the Govern- 
lard ; chief imports, cotton and woollen rnanu- ment The administrative seat of a prefect is 
factures, iron, sugar. The agricultural returns called prefecture, and is always situated in the 
for the past two or three years show that the capital town of the d6paxtement A departement 
foreign demand for Danish agricultural produce is subdivided into arrondissements (districts), 
continues to increase. Cattle breeding is at the A Fi enc h departement is like an English county, 
same time taking more and more the place of Depression of Trade and Industry, 
arable farming. Above all, dairy farming (<y v.) Royal Commission on. A commission to 
is being pursued with unparalleled skill and inquire into the extent, nature, and probable 
success. The export of butter and othei dairy causes of the depression, now or recently 
produce is now the main source of the wealth of prevailing, was appointed by Lord Salisbury’s 
Denmark. (For army and navy see Armies first Administration, and issued their final 
and Navies, Poreign , and for history '73-87 report in March *87. (A full and detailed 
see previous eds.) The strained relations which account of the C. is given in ed. ’87.) 
of late years have existed between the king Derby, The. See Turi\ 
and the Opposition led in the early part of ’88 Desirade A French West Indian island, 
to. a .dissolution of Parliament. Among the four miles west of Guadeloupe ty.v.), of which it 
principal events of the little kingdom have been is a political dependency. It is four miles long 
the celebration of the 70 th birthday of the king by two broad, high, roclty, and unfertile. Cot- 
(Apnl 8th), when an amnesty to all political ton is grown, but fishing is the leading pursuit, 
prisoners was proclaimed; the centenary of the Pop 1,728. 
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D 6 t 6 Ctl 76 l, Female. For the discovery of is now conducted to the mines from the Veal 
crime women have occasionally been employed river, about 16 miles away. The total output up 
by the public authorities of Great Britain and to 1885 has been valued at over £32,000,000 
Inland, under the guidance and supervision of sterling. For ’84 it was valued at £3,807,288. 
members of the deteotive staffs. The Chiefs of for ’85 at £2,492, 755> for ’86 at £3, 261,5741 and 
the Police forces m this country are disinclined for ’87 at £4,033,582. The production in *86 was 
to employ women as permanent detectives, as 3,047,639 carats, and in ’87 3,635,634 carats. The 
it is difficult to obtain competent and reliable stones are found man igneous black clay, which 
females to train for this purpose, as in some of occurs m deep circular “pans ” or “pipes.” It 
the leading capitals on the Continent. As is conjectured that these are a kind of craters, 
private detectives, however, a great number of filled up by upheavals from below in old geo- 
women are now employed in the Metropolis, logical periods. The stones are of all varieties. 
Some leading firms of private inquiry agents among them many of the purest water, some of 
engage a great number of women as their which have been found of very large size. The 
assistants, who are, it is said, more efficient first discovered w r as a 22J carat, valued at £500 ; 
for the purposes for which they are employed this was followed by an 83 carat, known as the 
than male detectives. Great care is taken in “Star of South Africa,” which realised £11,200. 
their selection; they are legularly engaged m j Even the famous Koh-i-Noor seems insignificant 
their work, and receive much bettei lemuneia- beside the “ Stewart Diamond,” a Cape stone of 
tion for their services than they would in the pure water weighing 2888 carats. In London 
investigation of ci ime for police forces, and are “ trade ” it is customary to call any pure white 
of a superior class to those who occasionally stones “Brazilian,” and all others “Cape.” 
assist the police Some of the private lady As a matter of fact the best stones, especially 
detectives leceive legular salaries in addition large ones, now come from South Africa, 
to certain sums on the successful conclusion of Diamond ScuUs. See Aquatics. 

their investigations mainly due to their own Dictionary, A New En glish, on historical 

efforts. principles, founded mainly on the materials 

Dewar, James, M.A., F.R.S , b. 1842, at collected bv the Philological Society; edited 
Kincardine. Educated at Dollai Academy and by James A. H. Hurray, LL.D., “ with the 
the University of Edinburgh. Appointed as- assistance of many scholars and men of 
sistant to Dr. Lyon Playfair, then Professor science,” and published at the Clarendon Press } 
of Chemistry m the University of Edinburgh has advanced to Cass, making vol. 1. ; vol. 11., 
(1863), from whom he received his chemical Cast— Dyz; and vol. ui.,E—H, in progress, andhas 
training. Studied subsequently at Ghent. Is been received with general approval. In order 
Jacksonian Piofessor of Natural Experimental to insure complete accuracy and thoroughness, 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, and an entirely fiesh selection of representative 
FuJlenan Professor of Chemistry in the Royal extracts from the original works themselves 
Institution. He is the author of several papers, have been made from over 5,000 of the chief 
and also published the well-known investiga- English writers of all ages; and when com- 
tion on the “ Physiological Action of Light,” in pleted there will be about 1,000,000 distinct 
connection with Prolcssor McKendrick, of quotations in the dictionary. The work will 
Glasgow, m which the authors pi oved that the be completed in six volumes, each containing 
effect of light on the living retina is to produce four paits; and each part will be issued at 
a sudden alteration of its electrical condition. intervals of six months. The headquarters of 
Diamond Fields. In ancient times India was the staff are at Oxford, and the publisher is 
the only known source of diamonds, and the Mr. Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 
famous gems of history have come thence. But Diego Garcia. An island in the Indian 
the once prolific mines of Golconda and Punnah Ocean. It is chief of the Oil Islands, a group 
have been exhausted, though a few stones are forming part of the Ohagos Arohipelago (q.v.) } 
still found in the Deccan and elsewhere, in and has an excellent harbour, 
gravel underlying black clay. At Pontiana, in Diego Suarez Bay, or British Sound, a fine 
Borneo, diamonds aie fouud with gold and harbour, near the north extremity of Kada- 

g latmum in red clay. Some magnificent gems gaacar ( q.v .). By the treaty of December 1885, 
ave come thence. Some are got in the Ural made between the French and Malagasy Govem- 
Mountams, in mica slate, and one or two have ments, this bay was ceded to France, 
been found m Bohemia. In Australia small DillOh, Mr. John, M.P., L.R.C.S.I., son of 
diamonds are taken out of Pliocene river drift the late John Dillon, M.P., of* 48 celebrity, was 
along the Macquarie river ; and specimens occur b. 1851. Educated at the Catholic University of 
in Mexico, Georgia and North Carolina, and in Dublin. Returned as Nationalist for Tipperary 
California and Arizona. But the great diamond (1880), but owing to ill health resigned the seat, 
fields of to-day are in Brazil and in Cape Colony, Elected for East Mayo in 1885, and again in 
In the former .mines have been in existence 18 86. Mr. Dillon has recently been identified 
since 17271 and the value of the output must with the “Plan of Campaign” (q.v.)} and in 
have been enormous. The chief districts are Nov. 1886, while carrying that plan into 
in the interior provinces of Minas Geraes and operation at Loughrea by receiving the rents 
Matto Grosso. The stones are usually small, of the tenants, was arrested by the police. He 
but a large percentage are of the finest quality, was subsequently tried for the offence, and 
and they are dug from gravel and red clay, bound over in heavy securities to keep the 
Diamonds were discovered in Gnqualand West, peace. Mr. D. was twice imprisoned under 
Cape Colony, in 1871, and since then energetic Mr. Forster’s Coercion Act, and has been re- 
digging has proceeded. The chief mines are peatedlv suspended by the House of Commons, 
the “Kimberley” and “De Beer’s.” These He is one of the most powerful speakers in 
are gradually absorbing lesser companies, that assembly. At the well Petty Sessions, 
Their nominal capital is about ;£a,ooo,ooo re- Drogheda, on May xxth, *88, for “ having on 
spectively, but in reality is more. Large sums April 8th, at Tullyallaa, co. Louth, taken part 
have been invested in procuring water, which in Oriminal Oensplraoy known as the Plan of 
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Campaign,” Mr. D. was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. The sentence was confirmed 
on appeal on June szst. Mr. D. was sent to 
Tullamor* Prison, but was liberated in Sep- 
tember. He subsequently addressed great 
gatherings of his countrymen, and defended 
the action for which he had been imprisoned. 

Dimorphism. A term used ( 1 ) m chemistry, 
(8) in botany. In each case the word denotes 
twofold form m the same body, but with very 
different significations in the two sciences. 
See ed. ’88, and further, ’86. 

Bindings. An island and territory of the 
Straits Settlements (q.v.). 1 

Diocesan Courts. Ecclesiastical courts for 
exercising general jurisdiction m diocesan 
affairs. They consist of the Consistory Courts, 
the Courts of Commissaries, and the Courts 
of Archdeacons (see 1 ft fra). 

Diocese. Anciently the Established Church 
of England (y v ) was divided into three pro- 
vinces— viz , Canteibury, Yoik, and Caerleon. 
The latter, however, was abolished and the 
several dioceses in it added to the Province of 
Cantcrbuiy in 1147. Including these, the num- 
ber of dioceses now contained m the Province 
of Canterbury is twenty-five , those of the Pro- 
vince of York numbering ten (See Anglican 
Church.) Immediately under the authority 
of the Bishops arc the jBishops Suffragan (q.v.). 
The dioceses which now possess such an assist- 
ant prelate arc Canteibury (Dr. Pai ry, Bishop of 
Dover), London (Dr. Earle, Bishop of Marl- 
borough , and Dr. Billing, Bishop of Bedford), 
Winchester (Di Sumner, Bishop of Guildford), 
Lichfield (Sir Lovelace Stamei, Bishop of 
Shrewsbury), Lincoln (Dr Tiollope, Bishop 
of Nottingham), Peterborough (Dr. Mitchinson, 
assistant Bishop), St Albans (Dr. Blomfield, 
Bishop of Colchester), Durham (Dr. Sandford, 
Coadjutor Bishop), Manchester (Dr. Cramer 
Roberts, Coadjutoi Bishop), and Ripon (Dr 
Pulleine, Bishop of Penrith) Next m rank 
are Deans (q v , and Convocaiion), with whom 
come the Greater Chapter, including the Aich- 
deacons holding stalls. The Minor Canons 1 ead 
the prayers and control the musical part of the 
services in cathedrals. The Bishop nominates 
resident ohaplains and examining chaplains, the 
latter being employed in examining candi- 
dates for ordination by the Bishop The other 
diocesan officials, lay and clencal, are as 
follows : — Chancellor (usually a lawyer), dio- 
cesan inspectors (charged with the inspection 
of Church schools). Pluralities Act com- 
missioners, secretaries, registrar, architect, 
chapter-clerk, and organist The principal lay 
officers are the two vicais-general (Sir J. Parker 
Deane and Loid Gnmthorpe). Territorially, 
each diocese is subdivided into archdeaconries 
and again into rural deaneries. The office of 
the archdeacon is to act as oculus epiaoopi— the 
Bishop’ eye: while that of rural dean is to 
assist t 2 archdeacon. Both are entitled to be 
heard m the Bishop’s Couit Most of the 
cathedral patronage is vested in the Chapter, 
while that of the diocese is vested in the 
Bishop. Geographically the limits of diocesan 
jurisdiction are usually conterminous with 
county divisions, though there are several 
important exceptions. The Northern Province 
is divided from the Southern by a zigzag line 
extending from the Mersey to the Humber, 
touching Newcastle-under-Lyme at its south- 
western and Hull at its north-eastern extremi- 
ties. (jurisdiction in London and suburbs is 


shared by no less than four bishops— viz., Lon- 
don (Middlesex), St. Albans (Essex), Rochester 
(Surrey), and Canterbury (Kent). The largest 
diocese in point of acreage is St. Davids* with 

2.360.000, and the smallest London, with z8x,ooo. 
London has the greatest population, viz., 

2.920.000, and Bangor the least, 226,000. The 
diocese of Norwich has the greatest number of 
benefices, 908, to 1,006 clergy, while London 
has the largest number of clergy, 1,106, to 566 
benefices. The Roman Catholic dioceses in 
England are fifteen in number — viz., West- 
minster (Archbishop and Metropolitan, Cardi- 
nal Manning), and, in order of foundation, 
Birmingham (1857), Clifton, Hexham and New- 
castle, Leeds, Liverpool, Middlesbrough, 
Newport and Menevia, Northampton, Notting- 
hrm, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Salford, Shrews- 
bury, and Southwaik (1885) For information 
respecting Sootohand Irish dioceses see Church 
of Ireland, and Scotland, Episcopal Church 
of, etc. 

Diplomatic. The following list gives the 
names of the Cabinet, or Executive Council, 
01 principal membeis of the Government, ot 
each of the leading Foreign States, and of the 
more important British Colonies 

AFGHANISTAN. Agent to the Governor- 
General of India , Col. Attaoolla Khan, zoth 
Bengal Lancers. 

AJMERE. Chief Commissioner (vacant). 
ALGIERS AND TUNIS. Governor-General 
of Algeria, M. Tu man .— British Consul-General , 
Sir it. L. Playfair, K.C.M.G. See also Tunis. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. President , Dr. 
Miguel Juarez Celman — Vice-President , Dr. 
Carlos Pellcgum. Ministry. Minister of 
Foreign Affairs , Dr. N Quirno Costa. — Minis- 
ter of the Interior , Dr. E. Wilde. — Minister of 
Finance , Dr. W. Pacht co.— Minister of War 
and Marine , General Racedo. — Minister of 
Justice , Worship , and Public Instruction Dr. 
F. Posse —Minister in London , Don Luis L. 
Dominguez, 16, Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 
— Secretary of Legation , Florencio L. Dominguez. 
— Consul-General , Alejandro Paz. — Consul, 
Alfredo O Lumb, 16, Bishopsgate Without, 

E. C .— British Minister at Buenos Ayres— Hon. 

F. J Pakenham. 

ASSAM. Chief Commissioner ', D. Fitzpatrick, 
C.S.I . — Secretary to Commissioner, C. Jf. Lyall, 
M.A , Cl E. 

AUSTRALIA, SOUTH. Governor, Sir W. C. 
F. Robinson, G C.M G . — Chief Secretary, Hon. 
James Gardon Ramsay, M.L.C. — Attorney- 
General, Hon. Charles Cameron Kingston, M.P. 
—Premier and Treasurer , Hon. Thomas Play- 
ford, M.P. — Commissioner of Crown Lanas 
and Immigration , Hon. Jenkm Coles, M.P. — 
Commissioner of Public Works , Hon. Alfred 
Catt, M.P . — Minister of Education , Hon. J. C. 
F. Johnson, M.P .-Agent-General in London, 
Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., C.B., 8, Victoria 
Chambers, Westminster, S.W. — Assistant 
Agent-General , Samuel Deering, Esq., J.P. 

AUSTRALIA, WEST. Executive Counoil: 
President , The Governor, Sir F. Napier 
Broome, K.C.M.G . — Colonial Secretary, Hon. 
Sir Malcolm Fraser, K.C.M.G. — Attorney- 
General, Hon. Charles Nicholas Warton. — 
Colonial Treasurer, Hon. Anthony O’Grady 
Lefroy, C.M.G. — Commissioner of Crown 
Lanas and Surveyor-General, Hon. John 
Forrest, C.M.G . — Commissioner of Railways, 
and Director of Public Works, Hon. J. A. 
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Wright, C.E. — Unofficial Member, Sir J. G. 
LeeBteere, K.C.M .<£. M.L.C. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 1 . and R. Minister of 
the Impertal House and for Foreign Affairs , 
Count Gustav Kalnoky de Kdrdspatak.— 
Imperial Minister of Finance, Benjamin K allay 
de Nagy-Kallo. — Imperial Minister of War, 
Baron Bauer. Ministerial Council for Austria: 
Minister President, and Minister for Home 
Affairs, Count Eduard Taaffe — Agriculture , 
Count Julius Falkenhayn. — Justice, Count 
Schoenborn. — Worship and Education, Cheva- 
lier Gautsch de Frankenthurn. — Military 
Service, Count Zeno von Welsersheimb. — 
Finance, Chevalier Dr Julian Dunajewski. — 
Commerce, Marquis Olivier de Bacquehem. — 
Minister ( without portfolio), Baron Alois 
Prazak. Ministerial Council for Hungary 
Minister President, Koloman Tisza de Boros- 
Jend. — Worship and Public Education, Count 
Csaki. — Croatia, Slavonia , and Dalmatia, 
Koloman Bedekovich de Komor.— Justice, 
'nieophil de Fabinyi — Finance . Count Julius 
SzApary. — Public Works and Communica- 
tion, Baross von Bellus — Minister for 
Home Affaus, and at H M. Com l, 
Baron Bela Orczy. — Military Service, Baron 
Geza de Fejervary — Agncultme, Manufactuic, 
and Commerce, Count Paul Szechenvi. — 
Ambassador in London, Count Peym, 18, 
Belgrave Square, S.W .—Hon Con^ul-Cim nil, 
Baron Allred de Rothschild — Acting Consul- 
General, Chevalier Ferdinand Krapf de Livcr- 
hoff, Mansion House Chambeis, ii, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. — British Ambassadoi 


Rt. Hon. Sir Augustus Beikeley Paget, G C.B 

BADER. President of Ministry, Dr. L. Tur- 
ban.— British Charge d' Affaires, Hon. W. N. 
Jocelyn, C.B. 

BAaODA. Resident and Agent to Governor- 
General, Sir O. B. St. John, K.C.S.I., R.E. 

BASUTOLAND. Resident Commtsstotu r, Col 
Sir Marshall Jas. Clarke, K.C M G. 

BAVARIA. Ministers of State: President, 
Instruction, and W 01 ship. Dr Von Lutz — 
Justice, (vacan f ) — / tnance, Dr. Von Riedel, 
Von Leonrod — Foicign, Baron Von Crail- 
sheim. — Interior, Baron Von Feihtzsch — 
Minister of Wai, Von Heinletli. — Bi itish 
Charge d‘ Affaires, Munich — Victor A. W. 
Drummond. 

BECHU AN ALAND. Governor, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, G.C.M.G. — Admimstiatoi and Chief 
Magistrate, Sir Sidney Godolphm Alexander 
Shippard, D.C.L., K.C.M.G. 

BELGIUM. Finance , M. A. Beernaert. — 
Justice , M. Jules Lejeune.— Home and Public 
Instruction, M. Jos. dc Voider. — torcign 
Affairs, Prince de Chimay. — Agriculture, 
Industry, and Public Works, Chevalier de 
Moreau.— War, Gen. C. Pontus.— Railways, 
Posts, and Telegraphs, III. J .Vanden-Peereboom. 
— Minister in London, Baron Solvyns, 36, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W .-Consul-General, M. 
Francois H. Lenders, 118, Bishopsgate Sticet 
Within, E.C. — British Minister at Brussels, 
Lord Vivian, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

BELUCHISTAN. Agent to the Governor- 
General for Indta, Col. Sir R. G. Sandeman, 
K.C.S.I., B.S.C. 

BENGAL. Lieutenant-Governor and Presi- 
dent of Council, Hon. Sir Stewart Colvin 
Bayley, K.C.S I., C.I.E. — Council oj the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, The Honourables Sir G. C. 
Paul, K.C.I.L. : H. J. Reynolds, C.S.I. ;C. P. L. 
Macaulay, C.I.E. : A! “ 
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Abdul lubbar; T. T. Allen; 


Sir Alfred Croft, K.C.I.E. : Sir H. L. Har- 
rison; Kali Nath Mitter; Dr. Mohendro Lall 
Sircar, C.I.E.; C. H. Moore; Dr. Gooroo Das 
Banerjee ; H. Pratt. Secretaries to Government: 
Chief Secretary. J. Ware Edgar, C.S.I. — General 
Statistical ana Revenue , P. Nolan . — Financial 
and Municipal, C. P. Louis Macaulay, C.I.E. — 
Public Works, Col. S. T. Trevor, R.E. 

BOLIVIA. President , Sefior Don Amceto 
Arce (proclaimed 15th August. ’88). — 1st Vice- 
President, Don lose Manuel del Carpio. — 2nd 
Vue-Piesident , Don Serapio Reyes Ortiz. — 
Ministry. Foreign Affairs, Don Mariano Bap- 
tista — Finance, Don Heriberto Gutierrez.— In- 
terior and Posts, Don Telmo Ychas o.— Justice 
and Public Worship, Don Isaac Tamayo. — 
War, Don Jorge Oblitas — Charge d' Affaires tn 
Parts, London, and Madrid, Don L. Salmas 
Vega, 8, Rue de Bern, Paris. — Consul-General 
in London , Don Jose Maria de Artola. — Vtce- 
Cpnsul, Don Jorge de Artola, 14, Austin Friars, 

BOMBAY. Governor, Rt Hon D. J.M. Lord 
Reay, LL D , C I E . — Council of the Governor, 
Lieut -Gen. H RH the Duke of Connaught 
and Strathenrn, K G., K.T , K.P., G.C.S.L, 
G.C.M.G ,G.C l.E , C.B., Commander-In-Chief; 

J B Richey, Cbl , and Raymond West, M.A., 
LL D — Additional Members for making Laws 
and Regulations , J Macpherson, BA.; K. T. 
T clang, LL B , C.l L ; F. Foibes Adam, C.I E. ; 
J R. Naylor ; Khan Bahadur Kazi Shalibudm, 
C.I E , Kao Bahadui Mahadeo Vasudeo Barve, 
C 1 E ; Phirozshah Mervanji Mehta, M.A.; J. 
Batty, M A ( Secretary ). Secretaries to the 
Government : Chief Secretary, Thomas Duncan 
Mackenzie (acting) —Revenue, I manual, etc., 
John Nugent. — Military, etc , Bng.-Gen. B. H. 
Pottingci, R A -Public Works, j. H. E. Hart. 
—Railway, Major F. Fi rebrace, R.E. 

BRAZIL Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Rodrigo Augusto da Silva. — Minister 
oj the Empire (ad interim), Jose Fernandes da 
Costa Percna — Justice, Antonio Ferreira 
Vianna — Marine , Luiz Antonia Vieira da Silva. 
— War, Thonaz Jose Coelho de Almeida. — 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works, 
Antonio da Silva Pi ado. — Finance, J sao Alfredo 
Comade Ohvena. — Minister m London , Baron 
de Pencdo, 32, Grosvenor Gardens. — Consul- 
General in London , Barao do Ibira-Mirim, 6, 
Great Winchester Street Buildings. E.C. — 
British Minister to Brazil , Geo. H. wyndham. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA {including Vancouver 
Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands). 
Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Hugh Nelson. 
Executive Council : President without Portfolio, 
Hon. Robert Dunsmuir. — Premier and Attorney- 
General, Hon A. E. B. Davie, Q.C.— Agricul- 
ture and Finance , Hon. J. Herbert Turner. — 
Piovtntial Secretary and Minister of Mines, 
Hon. J. Robson. — Chief Commissioner for 
Lands and Works, Hon. F. G. Vernon. — 
Agent-General in London, H. C. Be 'ton, 33, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C 

BULGARIA. President of the Council and 
Minister of the Interior, M. Stambouloff. — 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Stransky. 
— Minister for War, Colonel Moutkowroff.— 
M mister of Finance, M. Natchevitch.— Minister 
of Justice, M. Stoiloff. — Minister of Publtc In- 
struction and Worship, M. Znkoff. British 
Agent and Consul-General, Nicholas Roderick 
O’Conor, C.B., C.M.G. 

BUR MAH . Chief Commissioner, Sir C. H. T. 
Crosthwaite, K.C.S.I. — Personal Assistant to 
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Chief Commissioner, G. A. Soppitt.— Chief 
Secretary to Chief Commissioner, ET S. Symes, 
C.IJE.— Secretary to Chief Commissioner, H. T. 
White. 

CANADA. Governor - General, His Excellency 
Lord Stanley of Preston, P.C ,G.C.B —Premier, 
Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, G C B. ( Pre- 
sident of Council).— Minister of finance, Hon. 
G. E. Foster. — Justice , Hon. Sir J. S D. 
Thompson, K.C M.G — Public Works , Hon. 
Sir Hector L. Langevm, K.C.M G., C B —Agri- 
culture, Hon. John Carling — Railways and 
Canals , Hon. John Henry Pope —Customs, 
Hon. Mackenzie Bowell. — Militia and Defence, 
Hon. Sir Adolphe Caron, K C.M.G — Marine 
and Fisheries, Hon. Charles Hibbert Tupper. 
— Postmaster-General, Hon A W Haggart. — 
Minister of the Interior and Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, Hon. Edgar Dewdney.— 
Minister of Inland Revenue , Hon John Cos- 
tigan. — Secretary of State, Hon Joseph 
Adolphe Chapleau — Without Portfolio, Hon. 

J J. C. Abbott — High Commissioner for the 
Dominion of Canada, Sir Chailes 1 upper, 
Bart., Victoria Chambers, Victoria Street, S W 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. Governor and Com- 
mandei-in-Chief in the Colony , and High 
Commtsstonei for South Africa, Rt Hon 
Sir Hercules G R Robinson, P.C., G.C.M G 
— Private Secretary, F. J. Newton, Esq.— Im- 
perial Secretary to High Commissioner , Com- 
mander Graham Bower, R N., C.M.G. The 
Cabinet Ministers are: Premier and Treasurer, 
Hon. Sir J. Gordon Sprig" K.C M.G , M L A.— 
Colonial Secretary, Hon John Tudhope, M L.A. 
— Attorney-General , Hon.Sn Thomas U pi ngton, 
M.A., Q.C., K C.M G , M L A. — Commissioner 
of Crown Lands and Public Works, Hon. 
Friedrich Schermbrucker, M.L C —Secretary 
for Native Affairs —Hon. Jacobus Albertus 
de Wet, M L.A. Permanent Heads of Minis- 
terial Departments : Under Colonial Set ret ary, 
Hampden Willis, Esq, C.M G — Assistant 
Treasurer } H M II. Oi pen, Esq. — Assistant 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public 
Works, H. H. McNaughton, Esq, — Secretary 
Law Department, Joseph Foster, Esq — Under 
Secretary for Native A ffaus, ] Rose Innes, 
Esq., C.M.G. — Agent-Genual in London, Sir 
Charles Mills, K.C.M G., C B — Secretary, I 
Spencer Brydges Todd, Esq., C M.G , 7, Albert 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W 

CENTRAL PROVINCES (INDIA). Chief 
Commissioner, A Mackenzie, HA, CS I. — 
Secretary to Commissioner, Lindsay Neill. — 
Junior Secretaiy and Director of Agriculture 
(vacant).— Commissioner of Settlements and 
A gric ulture , J. B. Fuller. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. Jersey* Lieutenant- 
Governor, Lieut.-Gen. Chas. Busbane Ewart, 
C.B., R.E.— Bailiff, Sir George C Bertram.— 
Dean, Very Rev. Geo. Orange Balleine, M A — 
Procurator-General , W. H V. Vernon — Advo- 
cate. General —A H Turner Guernsey, Sark, 
Alderney, etc. • Lieutenant-Governor, Lieut - 
Gen. J. H F Elkington, Q.B.—Batliff^ Sir 
Edgar MacCulloch. — Dean, Very Rev. Caiey 
Brock, M.A. — Procureur m the Royal Court 
of Guernsey, T. G. Carey .—Comptroller m the 
Ro yal Court of Guernsey , E. C Ozanne. 

CHILI. President of the Republic, J. M. 
Balmaceda. Ministry . Foteign Affaus, Deme- 
trio Lastarna. — Interior, Pedro X. Cuadra. — 
Finance, J. Sotomayor. — Instruction, F. Puga 
Borne.— Public Works, Enrique S. Sanfuentes. 
— Minister for England, Don Carlos Antunez, 


S, New Burlington Street, W . — First Secretary, 
Emilio Orrego Luco, 5, New Burlington Street. 
—Second Secretary, R. Orrego, 5, New Burling- 
ton Street —Consul-General, Juan de la Cruz 
Cerda, 3, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W. 
Consul, A. G. Kendall, 50, Old Broad Street, 
E.C. — British Minister at Santiago, J. G. 
Kennedy. 

CHINA. Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Marquis Tseng —Envoy Extraordinary ana 
Minister Plenipotentiary in London, His Excel- 
lency Lew Ta-jen, 40,“ Portland Place, W. — 
English Secretary, Sir Halliday Macartney, 
K C M.G , 3, Harley Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
— British Minister , Sir John Walsham, Bart. 

COLOMBIA. Secretaries of State : War, Gen. 
A. B. Cuervo. — Public Instruction, I. Casas 
Rojas. — Interior, J. D. Ospina, C — Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, C. Martinez Silva. — Foreign, 
V. Restreno — Commerce and Communications, 
Gen. Rafael Reyes — Finance, F. F. Paul. — 
Minister tn London, Felipe Angulo — Secretary , 
Daniel J. Reyes, 19, Gleclhow Gardens, S W. — 
Vice-Consul, L Schloss, Ethelburga House, 
Bishopsgate, E C —British Munster and Con- 
sul-General, William ] Dickson. 

COLONIES, Crown Agents for. The Crown 
Agents who transact business in London on 
behalf of the Crown Colonies ai e Capt. M F. 
Ommanncy, C M G , RE, and E K. Blake, 
Downing Street, S W , and 1, Tokenhouse 
Buildings, E C. They arc agents for the follow- 
ing colonies Antigua, Bahamas, Barbadoes, 
Btchuanaland, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Cape of Good Hope 
(mteicst on loans), Ceylon, Cypius, Dominica, 
Falkland Hands, Fiji, Gambia, Gibraltar, 
Gold Coast, Grenada, Heligoland, Hong Kong, 
Jamaica, Labuan, Lagos, Leeward Islands, 
Malta, Mauritius, Montserrat, Natal, New- 
foundland, New Zealand (interest on loans), 
St Helena, St Kitts-Ncvis, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, Seychelles Islands, Siena Leone, Straits 
Settlements (including Perak, Selangor, and 
Sungei Ujong), Tobago, Tunidad. Turk’s 
Island, Virgin Islands, and Western Australia. 

CONGO, INDEPENDENT STATE OF THE. 
Central Government at Brussels Admini- 
strators-General Foreign Affairs and Justice , 
E. Van Eetvelde —Finance, Hub. Van Neuss. 
— Interior, C. Janssen, Governor - General . — 
Local Administration at Boma. Vice Gover- 
nor-General, H Ledcganck — Justice , F. Fuchs. 
— Finance, E Destrain — Force Pubhque, E. 
Avaert — British Consul-General , G. F. N. B. 
Annesley. 

COSTA RICA. President, General Bernardo 
Soto Ministry: Foreign Affairs, P. Perez 
Zeledon. — Commerce. Finance, and Instruc- 
tion , Mauro Fernanaez — War, Marine , and 
Police , Santiago de la Guardia. — Minister to 
England, France, and Belgium, Senor M. M. 
Peralta — Consul-General in London, J. A. Le 
Lacheur, 19, Swithm’s Lane, E.C. — British 
Consul, Cecil Sharpie 

CYPRUS. High Commissioner, Sir H. E. 
Bulwer, G.C.M G Executive Counoil : The 
Officer for the time being second in command 
of the Troops. — Chief Secretary, Col. F. G. E. 
warren, R.A , C.M G —Queen's Advocate , W. 
R. Collyer.— Receiver-General, J. A. Swetten- 
ham. 

DENMARK. Prime Minister and Minister 
of Finance, J. B. S. Estrup . — F oreign Affairs , 
Baron O. L). Rosenoern-Lehn .— ; Justice and for 
Iceland, J. M. V. Nellemann .— Worship and 



—Marine, Admiral N. F. Ravn ^-Minister tn President of the Ministry, M inister f or Foreign 
London, M. de Falbe, 19, Grosvenor Square, Affairs, Minister of Commerce and Trade, tic,, 
W. — Consul-General, Ernes t Adolph Delcomyn, Prince von Bismarck.-Secretary of State for 
5, Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, E.C .-British the Interior, Von Boetticher. — Secretary of 
Min isterjtopenhagen , H. G. Macdonell. State/or the Admiralty, Count Mons .-Secretary 

DOMIlflOAN REPUBLIC. President, General of State for Justice, Dr. Von Schelhng.— Secre- 
Ulisses Hereaux. — Vice-President, General tary of State for the Imperial Treasury, Von 
Serundo Imbert. Ministry : Secretary of State Maltzahn -Secretary of State for Railways, 
for Foreign Affairs, M. M. Gautier -Public Vacant -Secretary of State for Posts and 
Works , P. T. Garndo .— Justice and Public Telegraphs, Dr Von Stephan.— Secretary of 
Worship, J. T. Mejia .— War and Marine, W State for Public Works, Herr Maybach.— 
Figuereo.— Finance, J. Julia —Consul-General [Note. There is no Minister of War for the 
in London— Miguel Ventura, 18, Colman Street, Empire of Germany. The Imperial Army is 
E.C .—British Consul for Dominican Republic under the supreme generalship of the Emperor, 
and Haytt, at Port-au-Prince, Alfred St. John, and there is a minister of war for each state of 
-Vice-Consul at San Domingo, David Co£n. the Empire .]— Ambassador in London, Count 
ECU ALOE. President, Antonio Flores. — von Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg, 9, Carlton House 
Vice-President, Dr. P. J. Cevallos-Salvador. — Ten ace, S.W. — Consul-General, Paul Ludwig 
Consul-General tn London, Pedro A. Merino, Wilhelm Jordan, 5, Blomfield Street, London 
z, Leadenhall Street, E.C. — British Minister at Wall, E ,C.— British Ambassador, Berlin, Rt. 
Quito — Christian W. Lawrence Hon. Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, G.C.B., 

EGYPT. President of the Council, Minister G.C M G 


Pasha. — Minister of Justice, Fakry Pasha.— Sir Arthur Edward Hardinge, K.C.B., C.I.E. 
Minister of Public Instruction, Aly Pasha, — Colonial Secretary, Cavendish Boyle. — 
Moubarek .— Minister of Foreign Affairs, Zul- Colonial Treasuicr, Melfort Campbell .— Chief 


ficar Pasha, K.C.M.G. — Minister of War, Mus- Jiisiue, Sir H Buriord-Hancock. 
tapha Fehmy Pasha, K C.M G. — under Secre- GOLD COAST COLONY. Executive Council: 
tariesof State practically exercising the authority Governor, Sir William Brandford Griffith, 
at the several Ministries : Finance, Blum Pasha, K.C M.G. — Colonial Secretary , Fredk. Evans, 
C.B. : Foreign Affairs, Tigrane Pasha ; Public C M G. — Queen's Advocate (vacant). — Treasurer, 
Works, Sir Colin Scott Moncneff. C B , C Pike, C M.G 

K.C.M.G.. — Sirdar ( Commander-in-Chicf) of GREECE. President and Minister of Finance, 
Egyptian Army, Sir Irancis Grenfell, K.C.M G. Ch Tricoupis. — Marine , Theotokis. — -Home 
— Financial Adviser to Egyptian Govern- Affairs, Ch. IVicoupis.— Justice, Voulpiotis.— 
ment, Sir Edgar Vincent, K.C.M.G — Consul- Foreign, Dragumis. — Resident Minister in 
General and Minister Plenipotentiary , Sir London, M. J. Gcnnadius, 5, St. James Street. 
Evelyn Baring. K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., K.C.B.— us/ Consul-Gennal, Alexander A. lonides, 19, 
Attache, Gerald Portal, C B. — British Consul Great Winchester Street, E C — Bnttsh Mm - 
and Judge at Alexandria, Sir Charles ister, Athens, Hon Sir E.J. Monson, K.C.M.G., 

Cookson, C.B., K.C M.G. — Brttish Judge C B 

at International Court of Appeal , Herbert GUATE MAL A. President of the Republic , 

A. Hills.— British Judges at International H. E. Gen. Banllus.— Affairs, Enrique 
Tribunals of 1st Instance, Michael Law and Martinez Sobral. — Education, Don M. J. 
Lionel Sanaars, — British Member of Rathvay Herrera —Justice, Don F. Anguiano — Home, 
Administration, Hatton Bey.— British Member Don Salvador Barrutia — Exchequer, Mauricio 
of the Catsse de la Dette Pubhquc, Alonzo Rodriguez. — War, C. Mendizab el. — Minister 
Mone\, C.B. — Director-General of Customs, to England, Senor Don Crisant-Medina. (Re- 
Alfred Caillard. — Brttish Commissiomr of sides at Pans.) Consul-General, Benjamin 
State Domains, H. Gibson. — British Controllci Isaac, 22, Great Winchester Street.— British 
of Daria Santa, Hamilton Lang, C.M.G — Minister,] P. Harriss-Gastrell. 

General Commanding the Army of Occupation, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. Charge d Affaires 
M aio r-Gen. the Hon. J. Dormer. in England, Abraham Hoffnung, 3, Hyde Park 

FIJI. Governor and Commander-tn-Chief Gate, 3 W. — Consul-General in London, Henry 
and High Commissioner for the Western R. Armstrong, 3, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
Pacific, Sir J. Bates Thurston, K C M.G. —Brttish Commissioner and Consul-General at 
Exeoutive Oouhoil ; The Governor and the Honolulu, Major James Hay Wodehouse. 
Colonial Secretary.— Attorney-General, H. S. HAYTI. General Legitime is in command 
Berkeley. — Commissioner of Lands, John during the suppression of the rebellion.— 
Berry. Minister to France , Mr. Charles Laforestrie 


Public Instruction, M. Lockroy. — fusticc, M. Port-au-Prince, James Zohrab. 

Ferrouillat. — Public Works, M. Montaud. — HELIGOLAND . Governor and Commander- 

Commerce, M. Legrand. — War, M. de Freycmet. m-Chief. Arthur Cecil Stuart Barkley. 
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—Marine, Vice-Admiral Krantz.— Agriculture, 

M. Viette. — Ambassador in London , M. —British Charge d' Affaires, Hon.W . N. Jocelyn, 
Waddington, Albert Gate House, Hyde Park, C.B. 

S.W. — Consul-General, M. Blanchard ae Farges. HONDURAS. President, General Luiz Bogran. 
— Consul-Suppleant, M. Gueyraud, 38, Finsbury Ministry: Foreign Affairs — Jeronimo Zelaya. 
Circus, E.C.— British Ambassador, Paris, Rt. —War, Ponciano Leira .—Justice, Rafael Alva- 
Hon. the Earl of Lytton, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. rado .—Home, Crescendo Gomez. — Finance, 


HESSE. President oj 
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Abelardo ZeUayn.— Public Works , Francisco 
Flanas.— -C ohsm/ - General in London , Wm. 
Binney, 13, St. Helen's Place, E.C .— British 
Consuls, Wm. Melhado at Truxillo, and F. 
Debrot at Puerto Cortez. 

HONG KONG. Exeoutive Council • Governor , 
Sir G. W. des Vceux, K C.M.G. - Officer 
commanding the Troops , Major-Gen. W. G. 
Cameron, C.B . — Colonial Secretary , Fiedk. 
Stewart, LL.D. — Attorney-General , E. L. 
O’Malley. — Treasurer , A. Lister. — Surveyor - 
G eneral^ J . M. Price. 

HYDERABAD. Resident , John Graham Cor- 
dery, M.A., C S.I — Fust Assistant io Resident 
ana Secretary for Berars —) . R. Fitzgerald. 

INDIA. Offi oe of the Secretary of State in 
Counoil : Secretary of State , Viscount Cross, 
G.C.B . — Permanent Under-Secretary , John A. 
Godley, C.B . — Parliamentary Under-Sec ictary, 
Sir John Gorst, Q C . — Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary of State , Horace G. Walpole, C B., J.P. 
Council: Vice-President , Major-Gen. Sir Peter 
S. Lumsden, G.C.B., C.S I. ; Major - Gen. 
Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, LL D., K C.B ; Col. 
Henry Yule, C.B., R E. ; Lt -Gen Sir Archibald 
Alison, G.C B ; Lieut.-Gen. Richard Strachey, 

F. R.S., C.S.I. ; Bertram Wodehouse Currie, 
Esq. ; Sir R. H. Davies, K.C.S. I., C.I E. ; Sir 
John Stracbey, G.C.S.I., C.I.E. ; Gen. Sir 
Donald M. Stewart, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
C.I.E. ; Col. Sir Owen ludor Burne, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E. ; Robert Hardie, Esq.; Sir James B 
Peile.K C.S.I. ; Sir Alexander James AVbuthnot, 
K.C.S I., C I.E. , and Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, 
K.C B., K.C I E . — Clerk of the Council Horace 

G. Walpole, Esq., C.B., T.P . — Private Secretary 
to Secretary of State , Wm. J. Maitland, Esq., 
C.I.E. Secretaries of Departments : Financial 
Henry Waterfield, C.B. — Military, Lt -Gen. A 

B. Johnson, CM.— Judicial and Public, A. G. 
Macpherson . — Political and Secret, Col Sir E. 
R. C. Bradford, K.C.S I —Public Works , 
Railway , and Telegraph , Sir Juland Danvers, 
K.C.S. I — Revenue Statistics and Commetce, 
Sir Charles E. Bernard, K. C.S.I. The Supreme 
Government, Calcutta: Viceroy and Governor- 
General , The Marquis of Lansdowne, G C.B., 
Private Secretary , Col. Ardagh Counoil : 
Extraordinary Member , Gen. Sir F. Roberts, 
Bart , V.C , G.C.B , G C.I.E , etc , Com- 
mander-m-Chief. — Ordinary Members, Lt.- 
Gen. G. J. Chesney, R.E., C.S.I , C.I.E. , 
Andrew Richard Scoble, Q.C., C I.E. ; D. M. 
Barbour, C.S.I., C I.E ; Sir C. A. Elliot, 
LL.B., K.C.S I., C.I.E., and P. P Hutchins, 

C. S.I. — Additional Members for Making 
Laws and Regulations , The Lieut.-Governor 
of Bengal ; H7 J. Reynolds, C S.I. ; H. St. A 
Goodrich; H. S Thomas ; J. W. Quinton ; G. H. 
P. Evans ; Maharajah Luchmessar Singh of 
Durbunga ; Thomas Mitchell Gibbon, C.I.E. ; 
Syad Ameer Hossem ; Peary Mohun Mookerjee, 
C.S.I. ; and Sir Rana Shankar Bakhsh Sing 
Bahadur, K. C.I.E. Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment for India : Home , Sir A. P. MacDonnell, 
M.A., K.C.S.I . — Revenue and Agriculture , Sir 
E. C. Buck . — Finance and Commerce , E. J. Sm- 
kinson (acting). — Foreign, H. M. Durand, C.S.I. 
—Military, Lt.-Col. E. H. H. Collen, B S.C.— 
Public Works, Col R. C. B. Pemberton, R.E. — 
Legislative , S. H. James. 

jjSLEOFIEAN. Lieutenant-Governor, Spencer 
Walpole.— Attorney-General, Sir James Gel].— 
Clerk of the Rolls, A. Dumbeli . — First Deemster, 
Sir William Leece Drinkwater .— Second Deem- 
ster, J. F. Gill. 


ITALY . President of the Council and Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and interim for Foreign 
Affairs , Signor Francesco Crispi.— Worship 
and Justice , Signor Giuseppe Zanardelli.— 
Finance , Signor Agostmo Magliani.— War, 
Signor Ettore Bertolfe-Viale.— Marine, Signor 
Benedetto Brin .—Public Instruction, Commre. 
Paolo Boselli. — Public Works, Signor 
Giuseppe Sarzcco. — Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce, Signor Bernardino Grimaldi. — 
Ambassador tn London /(vacant), ao, Gros- 
venor Square, W.— First Secretary, Commre. 
J. Catalani. — Consul-General, H. B. Heath, 
Esq., 31, Old Jewiy, E.C .—British Minister, 
Rome (the Marquis of Dufferm and Ava is to 
be appointed). 

JAPAN. Prime Minister, Kuroda Kiyotaka. 
Minister of Navy, Count Saigo Tsukumichi. — 
Munster of Army, Count Oyama Yewao.— 
Minister for Home Affairs, Count Yamagata 
Antom o.—Mwtstcr of Finance , Count Matsu- 

? ita Masayoshi. — Minister of Justice, Count 
amada Akiyoski. — Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce , Yenouye Kaoru. — Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Count Okuma Shijenobu. — 
Minister of Post and Telegraph, Viscount 
Enomotto Buyo —Munster off Education, Vis- 
count Mon Ankata. — Minister tn London , 
Viscount Kawase Masataka, 9, Cavendish 
Square, W. — Consul , Mr. Sonada Kokichi, 
84, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. — British Minister 
(vacant )• 

KASHMIR. President , Col. T. J. C. Plowden. 
LADAKH. Joint Commissioners , Ney Elias, 
C.I.E. (on special duty) ; and Captain H. L. 
Ramsay, B.S C. 

LIBERIA. President, His Excellency J. 
Hilary W R. Johnson. Cabmet: Secretary of 
State, Hon. E. J. Barclay.-— Postmaster-General, 
Hon T. J. Wiles -Attorney-General, Hon. W. 
Davis — Consul-General in London, Hon. E. B. 
Gudgeon, 15, Abchurch Lane, E.C. — Consul, H. 
Ilayman.— Vice-Consul, John Neely. — Secretary 
of Le ation, R. C. Saunders ; offices, 15, Ab- 
church Lane, E C. 

MADAGASCAR. Prime Minister and Prince 
Consort, Ramilaianvony. — Consul, Samuel 
Procter, 5, East Iudia Avenue, E.C. — French 
Resident at Antananarivo, Le Myre de Viliers. 
— French Vice-Resident , Tamatave (vacant). 
— British Consul at Tamatave (vacant). 

— British Vice-Consul at Antananarivo , W. C. 
Pickersgill. 

MADRAS. Governor, The Rt. Hon. Robert 
Bourke, Baron Connemara, G.C.I.E . — Members 
of Council of the Governor, Gen. Sir Charles 
George Arbuthnot, K C B , R.A., Commander- 
In-Chief; Charles G. Master; (vacant).— Addi- 
tional Members for making Laws and Regu- 
lations, The Honourables Henry E. Stokes, 
B.A. , J. H Spring-Branson ; Col. J. O. Hasted, 
R.E. ; Mir llumayun Jah Bahadur, C.I.E.: 
Pasupati Ananda Gaiapati Raz, Maharajah of 
Vizianagram ; S. Subrahmanya Aiyar; S. R. 
Turnbull ; Palli Chentsal Rao Pantulu, C.I.E. 
Secretaries to Government: Chief Secretary \ H. 
E. Stokes, B A — Revenue Department , J. F. 
Price.— Military Department, Brig.-Gen. A. R. 
Kenney-Herbert. — Public Works, Col. J. O. 
Hastec!, R.E. 

MALTA. Governor and Commander of the 
Troops, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry D’Oyley Tor- 
rens, K.C.B. — Military Secretary (vacant).— 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Secretary to 
Government, Hon. Sir W. F. Hely -Hutchinson, 
C.B., K. C.M.G. 
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MANITOBA. Lieutenant-Governor , Hon. T. 
ir thultz, M.D. Executive Counoil : Pretn ter and 
Minister of Agriculture, Hon. Thomas Green- 
'va y,— Minister of Public Works , Hon. J. A. 
f-mart. — Provincial Treasurer , Hon. L. A. 
Jones. — Attorney-General and Railway Com- 
' tntsstoner , Hon. Joseph Martin Provincial 
Secretary , j. E . P. Prendergast. 

MAURITIUS. Governor, Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy, K.C.M.G. — Commander of the Forces, 
Col. Hall. — Colonial Secretary, Fras Fleming, 
C.M.G. 

MEXICO. President, Gen. Porfirio Diaz 
Ministry: Foreign, Ignacio Mariscal — Interior , 
Romero Rubio —Justice, J Baranda. — Public 
Works, General Pacheco — War, J. Hinojosa. — 
Finance, M. Dublan. — Minister to England 
(vacant). — Charge d' Affaires, Don P. M del 
Campo ( Legation , 17s, Cromwell Road, S W ) 
— Secretaries, Don M Pacheco, and Don M de 
Lizardi. — Attache, Don Daniel Garcia — Private 
Commercial Agent, Don R. de Olano, 57, New 
Bioad Street, E C —British Minister at Mexico, 
Sir S. St John, K.C M G 
MONTENEGRO. Council of State : President, 
B. Petrovitch-Nicgoch — Members, St. Radon- 
itch, J. Plamcnat/, and G Matanovitch. 
Ministry: Foreign Affairs, S Radonitch — 
Interior, B. Petiovitch-Nicgoch. — li'ar, J. 
Plamenatz. — Instruction, 1 Paulovitih - Direc- 
tor of the finances, N. Matanovitch.— British 
Charge d' Affaires at Cctignc— Walter Baring. 

MOROCCO. Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Sid Haj Mohammed I'orrt s —Br itish Minister 
at Tangier, and Consul-General for Morocco, 
Sir W Kirby Green, K C M G 
MUSCAT. Political Agent, Lieut. -Col E 
Mockler Bo.G.L I 

MYSORE. Resident and Chief Commissioner 
(vacant). 

NATAL. Executive Council: Governor, His 
Excellency Sir A E Havelock, K.C.M.G — 
Colonial Secretary , Hon F. S Haden — Chief 
Justice, Hon. Sif Henry Connor —Command- 
ant oj H.M Forces, H011 Col Stabb — 
Colonial Treasurer, Hon J T. Polkinghorne — 
Attorney-General , Hon. Sir M H. Gallwey.O C , 
K.C.M.G.— Secretary for Native Affairs, Hon 
H. C. Shepstonc.— Colonial Engineer, Hon. A 
H. Hime, late Lieut.-Col. R.E., C M G —Nomi- 
nated by Governor Jrom Legislative Council, 
Hon. B. W. Grcenacre, M.L C., and Hon F. 
Lindsay, M.L C. — Emigration and Harbour 
Board Agent in London, Waltei Peace, Esq , 
ai, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

NETHERLANDS, f'orcign Affairs, Jonkheer 
C. Hartsen — Home Office, Baton Mackay — 
Justice, Jonkheer G. Ruys van Bccrcnbrock — 
Marine, H. Dysennck.— War, J. W Bcigan- 
tius.— Finance, Jonkheer K. A Godin de 
Beaufort. — ( Waterstaat ) Commerce, and In- 
dustry, J. P. Havelaai .—Colonics, L. W C. 
Keuchemus. — Minister in London, Count Van 
Bylandt, 40, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.— Con- 
sul-General, Jonkheer John W May, K.N.L , 
40, Finsbury Circus, E.C. — Consul, H. S. J 
Maas, 40, Finsbury Circus. — British Minister 
at The Hague, Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart , 
K.C.M.G. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Lieutenant-Governor, 
Hon. Sir S. Leonard Tilley, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Executive Council : Premier and Attorney- 
General, Hon. A. G. Blair.— Surveyor-General, 
Hon. J. Mitchell. — Solicitor -General, Hon. 
R. J. Ritchie. — Provincial Secretary, Hon. D. 
1 McLellan Commissioner of Public Works, 


Hon. P. G. Ryan.— Without Office, Hons. G. S. 
Turner and A. Harrison. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. Governor, Sir Terence 
O’Brien, K.C.M.G. Executive Oounoil: Premier, 
Hon. Sir Robert Thorburn, K.C.M.G. — 
Colon ml Srcreta ry, Maurice Fenelon. — Attorney- 
General, Hon. J. S. Winter, Q.C —Without 
Office, A F Goodridge; C. R. Ayre. 

NEW GUINEA (BRITISH). Administrator, 
William McGregor, M.D , C M.G. — Colonial 
Secretary, Anthony Musgrave, Jr. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. Governor , Rt. Hon. 
Lord Carrington, P C., G C.M G.— Lieutenant- 
Governor, Hon.SirA. Stephen, C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Ministry: Premier and Colonial Secretary, Sir 
Heniy Paikes, G C.M G. — Colonial Treasurer , 
Hon. J. Fitzgeiald Burns. — Minister for Lands, 
Hon James Nixon Biunkei. — Minister for 
Works, Hon John Sutherland. — Attorney- 
General, Hon Gcoigc Bowen Simpson, Q.C. 
— Minister of Public Instruction, Hon. J. 
Inghs.— Minister oj Justice , Hon. William 
Clatke — Postmaster General, Hon. C. J. 
Robeits, C.M G — Secretary for Mines , Hon. 
Fiancis Abigail — Vic e-PresicIenf of the Execu- 
tive Council, and Representative of the Govern- 
ment in the Legislative Council, Hon. Julian 
Emanuel Salomons, QC, — Agent-General, Sir 
Saul Samuel, K C.M G., C.B", 5, Westminster 
Chambers, London, S W. — Secretary , S. 
Yardley. 

NEW ZEALAND. Govct nor and Commander - 
tn-Chuf, The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Onslow, K C.M.G — Attorney-General, Hon. 
Sir Frederick Whitaker, K C.M G. — Pre- 
mier, Colonial Treasurer , Postmaster -General, 
Commissioner oj 1 digraphs, Minister of Ma- 
rine, and Commissioner of Stamps, Hon. 
H. A Atkinson —Minister for Public Works, 
and Native Ministci, Hon Edwin Mitchel- 
son —Mintsfcr of Defence and Minister of 
Justice, lion. Thomas Fergus — Minister of 
Mines, Lands, and Immigration, Hon. G. 
F Richardson. — Colonial Secretary, Hon. 
r. W T Hi slop. — Minister of Education and 
Trade and Customs, Hon. George Fisher. — 
Minister without Portfolio, Hon. E. C. T. 
Stevens — Agent-General, Sir F. Dillon Bell, 
K C M G , CB, 7, Westminster Chambers, 
SW — Secretary to Agent-General' s Depart- 
ment, Walter Kennaway 
NICARAGUA. Ministry President, Don Eva- 
riste Cai aza — Foreign Affairs (vacant). — 
Minister in London, S. D. Arden Cardenas, 
17, Clifford St, Bond St — Consul-General %n 
London, Fredk. S. Isaac, 22, Great Winchester 
Street, E.C .—Br itish Consul at Grey town, Her- 
bert F Bingham. 

NORTH-WEST PROVINCES & OUDH (INDIA). 

Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Sir Auckland Col- 
vin, K C.M G , Cl E — Chief Secretary to 
Governor, J . R. Reid. — Secretary to Governor , 
Judicial, Forest, and Oudh Revenue Deposits, 
J . Woodburn. — Financial Department, R. Sxnea- 
ton, M.A.— Public Works, Col. J.P. Steel, R.E. 
— Irrigation , Col. J G. Forbes, R.E. 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES (CANADA). 
Lieutenant-Governor and Indian Commissioner, 
Hon. I. Royal. Exeoutive Counoil: Sttpen- 
diaryMagistratcs, Lieut.-Col. Hugh Richardson; 
Lieut.-Col. J. r. MacLeod, C.M.G. ; C. B. 
Rouleau; P. Breland: Lieut.-Col. A. G. Irvine; 
and Hayter Reed. — Assistant Indian Commis- 
sioner, Hon. H. Reed.— Also thirteen elected 
members. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. Lt£u tenant- Governor, Hon. Minister of Finance, A. Aspillaga . — Minister of 
M. H. Richey. 'Executive Council ; Premier and Justice. — A. Garcia. — Minister of War and 
Provincial Secretary , Hon. W. S. Fielding.— Marine , E. Mujica . — President of Council and 
Attorney-General , Hon. J. W. Longley.— Com- Prime Minister , Aurelio Denegri .— Minister in 
mtssioner of Mines arm Works, Hon. C. E London, Sefior Carlos Candamo.— Consul, A. 
Church .— Without Offiic, Hons. T. Johnson, R. Robertson, 9, New Broad Street .— Financial 
A. Macgilliviay, D. C. Fraser, and D. McNeil. Agent, J. A. Miro Quesada, 27, Gloucester 
ONTARIO. Lieutenant-Governoi , Hon. S11 Gat dens, Vi .—British Minister at Lima, Col. 
Alexander Campbell, K C.M.G Executive Sir Charles E. Mansfield, K.C.M G. 

Council: Premier and Attorney-General, Hon. PORTUGAL. Premie t and Minister of the 
Oliver Mowat, Q C . — Minister of Education , Interior, Scnhor Luuano de Castro.—; Justice, 
Hon. G. W. Ross . — Commissioner of Public Senhor Beirao. — Public Works, Senhor 
Works, Hon C. F. Fraser, Q C .— Com missioner Navano. --Finance, Senhor Mananno de Car- 
of Crown Lands, Hon. T. B. Pardee, Q.C. — valho — Foreign A fans and ( ad interim ) 
Provincial Secretary, Hon. A S. Hardy, Q.C. Marine, Senhor Banos Gomes ,— Wai, Vis- 
— Treasurer, Hon. A M. Ross. count San Januano. — Munster ui London, 

ORANGE TREE STATE. Acting President, Senhor Miguel Martins d’Antas, 12, Gloucester 
His Honour, P. 1 . Bhgnant — Acting Govern- Place, Portman Square, Vi .-Consul-General, 
went Secretary, f. Bisseux — Instruction, The A. F Pinto-Basto, 3, Tlnogmorton Avenue, 
Rev. J. Brebner, M.A.— Postmaster-General, A. E.C. — 13 / dish Minister in Lisbon, Geo. Glynn 
Howard — Treasure) -General,)? J. R.dc Villi es Petre, C B. 

Consul-General, P G van dcr Byl, Belmont, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. Lieutenant - 
Cannes. France — Consul in Great Britain , Governor, lion. A. A Macdonald. Executive 
Philip Thomas Blyth, D.L , F.S A , 2, Sinclair Counoil: Premia and Attorney-General, Hon. 
Gardens, Kensington, W Vi. Vi Sullivan —Provincial Secretary, Trea- 

OTTOMAN EMrIRE. Grand Visicr , Kiamil surer, and Publu Lands, Hon D Feiguson. — 
Pasha . — President oj the Council of State , Public Woiks, Hon. G. W. Bentley. — T Vithout 
Aarifi Pacha. — War, All Saib Pasha . — Mai me. Office, Hons J. O Arsenault. J. Nicholson, 
Hassan Pasha — Interior, Munir Pasha. — J. Lefurgy, A. J. Macdonald, N. McLeod, and 
Justice, Djevdett Pasha — Finance, Agop Pasha S Prowse. 

{ad interim) — Public Instruction, Muml Pasha. PRUSSIA President of the Prussian 
— Commissioner of Works, Mazhar Pasha — Ministry, Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Commerce, Mines , Agi uultuie, Zihm Pasha. — Commerce and Trade, Prince von Bismarck.— 
Public Works, Zuhdi Effendi. — / oreign Affairs, Vice-President of the Ministry, Minister oj the 
Said Pasha —Duector oj Telegraphs (vacant). Interim, etc, lien Herfuith. — Minister of 
— Ambassador in London, Rustem Pasha, 1, Public Works, etc., lien Maybach . — Minister 
Bryanston Square, W — Consul-General, Emin of Agriculture, Crown Lands, and Forests, etc., 
Effendi, 7, Union Court, Old Broad Street, Dr. Lucius —Minister of Justice, etc., Di. Fried 
E.C. — Ambassador at Constantinople, Rt. berg. — Minister Jot the Interior, etc., Von 
Hon. Sir William A. White, G.C M.G., Boettither .— Mmistci of Public Worship and 
G.C.B. Education, etc., Von Gosslcr. — Minister of 

PARAGUAY. President, Gen Escobar, Finance, etc. , H\ . vonScliolz .— Minister of War, 
Ministry: Secretary for Interior, Col. Mesa. — etc , Iaeut.-Gen. Bronsart von Schellencforf. 
Foreign , A. Canete — Finance, A. Cahete.— PUNJAUB. Lieutenant-Governor, \ . B. Lyall. 
Justice, M. A. Maciel — War, Col. Duarte. — — Civil Department Secretary, C. M. Rivaz. — 
Consul-General m England, Christopher James, Public Works Secretary (Genera) Branch), Col. 
8, Great Winchester Street — Consul in Man- IE Perkins, C.B, RE — Financial Commis- 
chester, James Parlane — Vice-Consul in Man- stoner, Col. E. G Wace, B.S C. 

Chester, A. Jung — Consul in Gibraltar, John QUEBEC. Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Au- 
Garese — British Consul m Asuncion, Dr. W. guste Real Angers Executive Council : Prem ter, 
Stewart. — Consul-General for Glasgow, John lion. H. Mercier . — Commissioner of Crown 
Galloway. Lands , Hon. Pierre Garneau . — 1 reasurer, Hon. 

PERSIA. War, Kamian Mirza, Naib-es- Joseph Shehyn .— Commissioner of Agriculture 
Soultaneh. — Foreign Affairs , Ghevem-ed- and Public Works, Hon. C A. E Gagnon. — 
Dooleh. — Justice, Azud-ul-Mulk — Customs, Solicitor - General, Hon Louis Duhamel. — 
Finance, and Domains, Ah Asger Khan, Amin- Ministers zvtlhouf Portfolios , Hon. D. A. Ross 
es-Sultan. — Instruction, Mines, and Telegraphs, and Hon A Turcottc 

Moukhber-ed-Dowleh, All Kouli Khan . — Postal QUEENSLAND. President, His Excellency 

and Private Secretary to the Shah, Amin-ed- Sir Aithur Hunter Palmer, K.C.M.G. (Ad- 
Dowleh, Mirza All Khan.— Press, Mouhammed mimstrator) —Premier, Chief Secretary, and 
Hassan Khan, Etemad-us-Saltaneh —Arts, etc., T/casurer , Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, K.C.M.G. 
General Djehanguir Khan — Envoy in London, — Colonial Secretary, Hon. B. D. Morehead. — 
Prince Malcom Khan, Nazim-e<f-Dowleh, 80, Postmaster-General and Secretary for Public 
Holland Park, Kensington, W. — Secretaiy, Instruction, Hon. J Donaldson .— Secretary for 
Mikayl Khan — British Envoy Extraordinary, Public Works and Mines, Hon. J .M Maerossan. 
Minister Plempotentiaiy , and Consul-General — Secretary for Public Lands , Hon. M. Hume 
at Teheran, Right Hon Sir Henry Drummond- Black.— Secretary for Railways, Hon. H. M. 
Wolff, GC.MG., KC.B— Secretary of Lcga- Nelson .^ —Minister of Justice (with seat in Upper 
tion, R. J. Kennedy, C.M G. House), Hon A. J lhynne . — Minister without 

PERSIAN GULF. Political Resident, Col E. Poitfolio, Hon. W. Patti son. — Agent- General, 
C. Ross, C.S.I., Bo.S.C. Rajputana Agent to Thomas Archer, C.M.G .— Clerk of Executive 
Governor-General (vacant) Turkish Arabia ; Council, Albert Victor Drury. — Office of Agent- 
J Political Agent and Consul-General, Bagdad , General, z, Westminster Chambers, S.W. On 
Col. W. Tweedie, C.S I., B.S.C. Nov. 30th, Sir 1 homas Mcll wraith, the Premier, 

PERU. President, Gen. Caceres. Cabinet* owing to ill health, resigned the offices of Chief 
Minister of Foreign Affairs , A. Elmore.— Secretary and Colonial Treasurer, retaining 
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the position of Vice-President of the Executive 
Council. The party leadership was assumed 
by the Hon. B. D. Morehead, Colonial Secre- 
tary. who, it was stated, would also become 
Premier and Chief Secretary. The Hon. W. 
Pattison, previously without a portfolio, was 
to become Colonial Treasurer. Sir Arthur 
Blake, K.C.M.G., was (Nov. 7th) appointed 
Governor of Queensland, but in consequence 
of the opposition manifested in the colony, he 
requested to be relieved of the appointment. 
The Government agreed to the request, though 
they thought the opposition had proceeded from 
a misapprehension of the position and a want 
of knowledge of Sir Henry s eminent qualifica- 
tions and services. On Nov. 30th it was 
notified that the Governorship had been offered 
to, and accepted by, Sir Henry N01 man, G C B , 
G.C.MjG., C.I.E., Governor of Jamaica. 

ROME (PAPAL). Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Rampolla del Tindaro.— Under Secretary , Mon- 
signor M. Mocenm. 

ROUJLANIA. (Ministry reconstituted Nov. 
34th.) Premier, M Rosctti. Minister for the 
Interior — M. Stirbey. — Foreign, M. Carp — 
Instruction , M. Majoresco. — Justice, M 
Vemesco. — Agriculture, Domains, etc., M. 
Lahovary. — Finance, M. Girmani. — Public 
Works f M. Marghiloman.— War, Gen. Mano. 
— Minister in London, Prince Jon Ghica, 50, 
Grosvenor Gardens. — Consul-General in Lon- 
don, Walter Cutbill, 37, Old Jewry, EC — 
British Minister at Bucharest , Sir Frank 
Cavendish Lascelles, K.C.M G. 

RUSSIA. Principal Ministers of State: Im- 
perial Household, Count Vorontzoff-Paschkoft . 
War, General Vannovski.— Marine, The Grand 
Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch.— Directing the 
Ministry of Marine, Vice-Admiral Schestakofl. 
Foreign Affairs f M. de Giers.— Interior, Count 
Tolstoy.— Public Instruction , M. Delianoff. — 
Finance . M. Vichnegradsky. — Domains, M. 
Ostrovsky.— Justice, M, Manasseine — Director 
of Ways and Communications , AdmiraL Pos- 
siett. — Comptroller of the Empire, M. Solski. 
— H.M. the Emperor's Private Chancery, M. 
TanttefF ( Diiectmg ) —Director of the Emperor s 
Private Chancery for the Institutions of the 
Empress Mane, M. Dournovo. — Governor- 
General of Warsaw— Gen. Gourko. — Governor- 
General of Finland— Gen. Count Heyden. — 
Secretary of State for Finland (vacant). 
Committee of Ministers : President, M. Bunge. 
— Members, Grand Duke Constantin Nicolaie- 
vitch, Grand Duke Michael Nicolaievitch, Count 
Tolstoy, M. Delianow, Baron Nicolai, M. Abaza, 
M. Solsky, M. De Giers. M. Stoianovsky, 
Admiral Possiett, M. Pobdedonostzew, General 
Vannovsky, M. Ostrovsky, M. Frisch, Count 
Worontzow-Daschkow, Vice-Admiral Schesta- 
kow, M. Manasseine, M. Dournovo.— A mbas- 
sador in London— Mr. G. de Staal, Chesham 
House, Chesham Place, S.W. — Consul-General, 
M. Alexandre de Volborth, 17, Great Win- 
chester Street, E.C. — British Ambassador, St. 
Petersburg.-— Kt. Hon. Sir Robert B. D. Moncr, 
G.C.B : ,Gfc.M.G. 

SALVADOR. President, General Francisco 
Menendez. Ministry: Home and Education, 
Dr. B. Estupiman. — Finance, War and Marine, 
E. Perez . — Fore ign Affairs and Justice, Dr. 
M, Delgado . — Mmistei to England, Vacant.— 
Consul-General, Luis A. Campbell, 7, Jeffrey’s 
Square, ’E.C.-rice-Consul, Manuel de Montis, 
4a, Mark Lane . — British Consul at San Sal- 
vador, John Moffat . — Minister Resident and 


Consul-General for all the Central American 
Republics, J. P. H. Gastrell. 

SAXE COBURG AND GOTHA. British Charge 
d' Affaires, Ralph Milbanke. 

SAXOlfx. Ministers of State : President, War 
and Foieign , Von Fabrice. — Interior, Von 
Nossitz-Wallwitz — Public Worship , Dr. Von 
Gerber.— Minister of Justice— Dr. Von Abeken. 
—Finance, Von Kdnnertz. — British Charge 
d' Affaires, Dresden, George Strachey. 

SERVIA. Premier and Home Minister, 
N. Chnstich.— Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Ch. Mijatovich.— Minister of War, General R. 
S. Protich. —Minister of Justice, G. P. Pan- 
telich —Minister of Public Works, Michel M. 
Bogichevich. — Minister of Education and 
Public Worship, Dr. Vlaaan Georgevich. — 
Minister for Agriculture and Commerce (ad 
interim), Dr. Vladan Georgevich . — Minister of 
Finance (ad interim ), Ch. Mijatovich .— Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plempotentiaiy 
in London, M. Ycphrem Gromtch (absent), 
Legation, ix, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, 
W . — Secretary (Charge d' Affaires ad interim ), 
Alex Z. Yovitchich. — Consul-General in 
London , H. W. Christmas, 76, Cannon Street, 
E.C , and 42A, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. — 
Consuls Manchester, Mr. J. Lieben ; Liver- 

S iol, Chevalier de Stoess ; Bradford, Mrjohn 
arlington. — British Representative, Envoy 
Extiaoidinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Belgrade, F. K. St John. 

SPAIN. Prime Minister and President of 
the Council , Don Praxedes Mateo Sagasta. — 
Foreign Affairs , Marques de la Vega de Armijo. 
—Justice, Don M.anuel Alonso Martinez. — War, 
General O’Ryan —Marine, Don Rafael Rodri- 
guez de Arias. — Finance, Don Joaquin Lopez 
Puigcerver — Trade , Agriculture, and Public 
Works, Don J. Canalejas y Mendez. — Colonies, 
Don Trimtano Ruiz y Copdepon —Interior, Don 
Segismundo Moret. — Ambassador in London 
Signor Albareda, 46, Poitland Place, W. — 
Consul-General, Don Urbano Montejo, ax, 
Bilhter Street, E.C .—-British Ambassador 
at Madrid , Right Hon. Sir Francis C. Ford, 
G C.M G , C.B. 

SWEDEN. Council of State : Minister of 
State , Baron D. A. G. Bitot.— Foreign Affairs, 
Count A. C. A. L Ehrensvfird. Councillors 
of State Dr. J. H Lovcn .—Justice — C. G. H. 
Osborn —Marine, Baron C. G. von Otter. — 
Ecclesiastical , Dr. G. Wennesberg. — War, 
Major-General Baron Hy Pahnstjerna. — 
Interior, J. E. von Krusenstjerna.— Finance, 
Baion R. J. von Esseny.— Baron H. L. E. 
Akerhjchn — Minister in London, Count 
Charles E. Piper, 47, Charles Street. Berkeley 
Square, W -Consul-Gen , Carl Junlm-Dann- 
feldt, 24, Great Winchester St., E.C.— British 
Minister at Stockholm, Hon. Sir F. R. Plunkett, 
K.C.M.G. 

SWITZERLAND. The chief executive 
authority in Switzerland, the “Federal Coun- 
cil,” is practically equal to what is called 
“ Cabinet ” here. The President and Vice- 
President of the Council hold office for one year 
President for 1888, W. F. Hertenstein.— Vice- 
President for 1888, B. Hammer. The other 
members of the Federal Council are Charles 
Schenk, Emile Welti, Louis Ruchonnet, A. 
Deucher, N. Dro z.— Agent and Consul-General 
m London, Henry Vernet, Esq., 25, Old Broad 
Street, E.C .—British Minister at Berne, C. S. 
Scott, C.B. M. Hertenstein died Nov. 37th. 
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TASMANIA. Governor , Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton, K.C.B.— Premier and Chief Secretary , 
Hon. P. O. Fysh .-—Attorney - General, A. I. 
Clark.— Treasurer, Hon. B. S. Bird.— Minister 
of Lands and Works, Hon. E. N. C. Braddon.— 
Agent-General , James A. Joul, Esq., C.M.G , 
(acting), 3, Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

TRANSVAAL. President, S J. Paul Krtiger. 
— Vice-President, U. J. Smit. — President of 
Legislative Council (Volksraad), J. J. Hoffman. 
— Secretary of State— J. V. Eduard Bok — 
British Resident, R. C. Williams. 

TRIPOLI. Governor-General, Ahmed Rassim 
Pasha. — British Consul-General, Frank R. D. 
Hay. — Vice-Consul , Allred Dickson. 

TUNIS. Prime Minister, Sidi el Aziz Bon 
Attour. — French Governing Resident — M. Mas- 
sicault. — Secretary-Genci al to Tunisian Govern- 
ment, M. Regnault. — Finance } Deniennc. — 
Public Woiks, Michaud —British Consul at 
Tunis, G T. Ricketts 

TURRET. See Ottoman Empire. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. President 
of the Ui tied Stale s and of the Cabinet, Gro\cr 
Cleveland -Vice- Pi evident, John J. Ingalls — 
Secretary of Stale, Thomas Bayard — Seire- 
tary of Trcasuiv, Charles S Fairchild — Wat, 
William C. Endicott.— Navy, William C 
Whitney. — Poslmastei -Gcnei at, Don M Dickin- 
son. — Interior, William F Vilas — Attorney- 
General, Augustus 11 . Garland (The above 
form the Cabinet )— Solicitor-General, John 
Goode . — Commissioner of Agriculture, Norman 
J. Colman. — President of Board of Health, 
James L. Cabell, M D —Minister in London, 
Edward J. Phelps, 31, Lowndes Square, S W. 
— Secretaries, Hemy White and Charles J. 
Phelps. — Consul-General to Great Britain 
and Ireland, Thomas M. Waller, 12, St. 
Helen’s Place, Bishopsgatc Street, E C.— Vue- 
Consul-General, Martin B Waller — Deputy 
Consuls-Gcncrat, Edmund J. Moffat and Fi anas 
W. Frigout — British Minister at Washington, 
Lord Sackvillc, K C M G See headings U nited 
States, and Sackville, Lord 

URUGUAY. President , General Tajes — 
Interior , Dr. Julio Herrera y Obes. — foreign 
Affairs — Dr Udefonso Garcia Lagos. — Finance, 
Don A. M. Marquez. — Public Instruction, Dr. 
Martin Berinduagne. — War and Marine, Col. 
Pedro de Leon —Minister and Consul-General 
in London, Dr. Alberto Nin, 35, New Broad 
Street, E.C. — British Munster at Monte Video, 
E. M Satow.C.M G. 

VENEZUELA. Ministry: Interior and Justice, 
N. M. Gil. — Foreign , N. Borges —War and 
Marine, R. Fonseca — Finance, J. Coronads — 
Public Works, J M. Tebar — Instruction, 
Gonz&lezGuman — Consul in London, Nathaniel 
G. Burch, 4, Tokenhouse Bdgs , E.C. 

VICTORIA. Governor, Sir Henry Brougham 
Loch, G.C M.G , K C.B. — Lieutenant-Governor, 
SirWiliiam Foster Stawell, K C.M G — Premier , 
Treasurer, Commissioner of Railways and 
Minister of Mines , Hon. Duncan Gillies.— 
Chief Secretaiy and Munster of Water Supply , 
Hon. Alfred Deakm.— Attorney-General, lion. 
Henry Wnxon . — Minister of Lands and Agri- 
culture, Hon. John Dow . — Minister of Public 
Instruction , Hon. Charles Pearson.— Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, Hon. John Nimmo.— 
Commissioner of Trade and Customs, Hon. 
W. F. Walker . — Munster of Justice, Hon. 
Hennr Cuthbert . — Minister of Defence, Hon. 
Sir James Lorimer, K.C.M.G. — Postmaster 


General, Hon. F. T. [Derham. — Without Office, 
Hon. J. Bell. — Agent-General, Sir Graham 
Berry, K.C.M.G.. 8, Victoria Chambers, S.W.— 
Secretaiy to the Agent-General, J. Cashel Hoey, 

WEST AFRICAN COAST. Old Calabar: 
British Consul, E. H. Hewett, C.M.G. Came- 
roons and Bights of Benin and Biafra: 
British Consul, II H Johnston. Mozambique: 
B ritis h Consul , Lieut. H. E. O’Neill, R.N. 

WEST AFRICA SETTLEMENTS. Exeoutive 
Council : Governor-m-Chtef and Consul for 
Liberia, James Shaw Day Eyre, C.M.G. — Colo- 
nial Secretaiy and Treasurer, T. R. Griffith. — 
Chief Justice, W. Ouayle Jones. — Queen's 
Advocate, J. K. Donaldson. 

WURTEMBERG. Picsident of Ministry, Dr. 
Von Mittnacht. — Finance, Dr. Von Renner. — 
Public Worship, Dr. Vonbarwey. — Instruction , 
Von Sick .—War, Von Steinheil.— ; Justice, Dr. 
Von Faber.— British Munster, Stuttgart — Sir 
Henry Page T. Barron, Bart., C.M.G. 

ZANZIBAR. British Political Agent and 
Consul-General, Col. C. B. Euan-Smith, C.S.I. 

Dipsomania (thirst madness) is a form of 
insanity, causing a morbid craving for stimu- 
lants. It may be produced by previous habits of 
intemperance, but is seldom the result of this 
alone, being often of hereditary origin, or in 
consequence of sunstroke, or from injury to or 
structural disease of the brain. Homes are 
now established at The Cedars, Rickman sworth, 
and elsewhere (licensed under the Habitual 
Drunkards Act, ’ 79 . introduced by Mr. Dal- 
rymple), where, witn the patient’s own consent, 
he can be treated. Seeifurther, ed. '88 ; and 
Session ’88, sect. 18 . 

Director of Public Prosecutions. An 

Act of 1879 provides for the appointment by 
the Secietary of State for Home Affairs of an 
officer with the above title and a salary not 
exceeding £2,000 a year. Six paid assistant 
directors may also be appointed, who may not 
hold their office for more than seven years, but 
arc eligible lor reappointment. The Director 
must be a banister or solicitor of ten, and an 
assistant must be a barrister or solicitor of 
seven years’ standing. It is the duty of the 
Director, under the superintendence of the 
Attorney-General, to institute or carry on such 
criminal proceedings, and to give such advice and 
assistance to all officials concerned in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law, as may be pre- 
scribed by the regulations made under the Act 
or by special instiuctions from the Attorney- 
General. See cd. ’87. 

Disbarring. The expulsion of a barrister 
from his Inn of Court ( q v ). The Inns of Court 
were established and are continued by volun- 
tary association, for the purpose of affording 
facilities for the study and practice of the law. 
But any person wishing to be called to the 
bar must become a member of some Inn of 
Court, and can practise only so long as he 
continues a member. The governing body 
of each Inn, the Bench, has jurisdiction to 
expel a member for misconduct, and so to 
prevent him from any longer practising ; and 
thus he is disbarred. If he is a bencher as 
well as a barrister, he is. on expulsion, both 
disbenched and disbarred. The Bench of an 
Inn of Court is in no way restrained in the 
exercise of this jurisdiction, except by the dis- 
barred person’s right of appeal to the Judges. 
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Disestablishment. While the State does Secretaries, Mr. John Fisher and Mr. Sydney 
not concern itself about the affairs of other Robjohns. On the other side The Church 
religious bodies, the Churches of England and Defenoe Institution (Offioei : 62 to 67, Palace 
Scotland are national church establishments ; Chambers, Westminster, S.W. ; Secretary, Rev. 
and disestablishment means the placing of H. G. Dickson, M. A.) is organised for defence 
them on exactly the same footing, as regards of the Church (see Church of England). Oon- 
the laws and government of the country, as suit (pro) “The Case for Disestablishment”; 
those other bodies. The Protestant Episcopal (contra) Lord Selborne “The Case against 
Church in Ireland was established at one Disestablishment.” 

P eriod, but was disestablished by an Act of Dissolution See Parliament. 

arliament passed in 1869. The advocates of Distilling Industry Of the United King* 
disestablishment objeot to church establish- dom. The number of distilleries in operation 
ments because ( 1 ) the national legislatuic, during the yeai ending Sept 30th, ’87 (latest 
which represents everybody, ought not to returns) weie 11 in England, 129 in Scotland, 
confer privileges on particular religious bodies, and 28 in Ireland, being an increase of one in 
and thereby to create religious inequality ; (2) Scotland compared with the like period of the 
because Parliament is an unfit body to deal previous year. The number of proof gallons of 
with the affairs of churches, and cannot do so British spirits distilled for the year ending the 31 st 
compatibly with its other duties; ( 3 ) because of March, ’88, was 39,040,365, of which, 9,816,769 
established churches being necessarily subject were produced in England, 18,159,651 in Soot- 
to state-control, cannot possess the liberty land, and 11,063,945 in Ireland. The estimated 
required to adapt their operations to changing quantities of the principal materials used include 
circumstances ; ( 4 ) because establishments ob- 855,989 quarters of malt, 991,492 quarters of 
struct political and social reforms, waste much unmalted grain, 221,442 cwt. of molasses, 12,188 
national propel ty by applying it m an in- cwt. of rice, and 20,047 cwt. of sugar. The re- 
effectual way, and also injuie religion by lative propoitions of the various materials 
associating it with injustice, and occasioning remain practically unchanged, except that a 
discontent and division. It is specially objected marked mciease is shown in molasses. The 
to the establishment of the Church of Scotland number of proof gallons of British and Irish spirits 
that its adheients probably do not cmbiace in bonded warehouses on the 31st March last was 
more than about one-third of the population — English, 8,683,437, Scotch, 43,689,520; and 
The disestablishment of the Chutch ofEngland Irish, 24,138,152 , total, 76,511,139 For the year 
in Wales is demanded on the ground that it is ended on this last-mentioned date the number 
the church of probably only one-sixth of the of detections made by the Excise authorities 
Welsh people , and at the general election of in connection with illicit distillation were 3 in 
1886 every Liberal member returned declared in England, 40 in Scotland, and 1,108 in Ireland, 
favour of disestablishment It is further alleged 1 he Inland Revenue Commissioners state that 
that the steps already taken towards religious the figures for England are satisfactory. As 
equality ana disestablishment— such as Catholic regards Scotland illicit distillation is limited to 
emancipation, the admission of Jews to Parlia- a few isolated localities in the Highlands This 
ment, the abolition of compulsory church rates, fraud in Ireland is attributed to the difficulty 
the admission of Dissenters to the national experienced by the people in obtaining a market 
universities, and the legalisation of Noncon- for their barley and oats. The consumption, 
iormist burial services in churchyards— have however, of duty-paid spirits m Ireland again 
all had a distinctly beneficial effect , and that shows a small increase. 

as Parliament has thrown the established Distinguished Service Order Her Majesty 
churches more and more on their own re- having taken into consideration that the means 
sources their activity and usefulness have of adequately rewarding the distinguished 
greatly increased. On the other hand, those services of officers in the naval and military 
who object to disestablishment, while they services who had been honourably mentioned 
acknowledge that it would be objectionable to in despatches were limited, instituted and 
set up establishments now foi the first time, created for the purpose of rewarding individual 
assert that the amount of good which they instances of meritorious and distinguished 
effect justifies then continued existence; that service in war a new naval and military Order of 
disestablishment would be very difficult, and distinction. The statutes of the Order, which 
would be injurious to the State ; while dis- are dated Balmoral, Sept 6th, 1886, but which 
endowment, which, it is admitted, must accom- were not issued from the War Office until Nov 
pany disestablishment, would seriously cripple 6th in that year, provide that no person shall be 
the resources of the churches. With regard eligible for the distinction who does not hold, 
to disendowxnent, it should be stated that at the time of his nomination, a commission m 
the advocates of disestablishment propose to the navy, in the land forces, or marines, or the 
scrupulously respect all existing life interests, Indian or Colonial naval or military forces, or a 
and also to leave the disestablished churches commission in one of the departments of the 
in possession of the buildings and endow- army or navy the holder of which is entitled to 
ments which have been the result of their honorary or relative navy or army rank ; nor 
own liberality during the last sixty years, shall any person be nominated unless his ser- 
The organisation which is most closely vices shall have been marked by the. especial 
identified with the disestablishment move- mention of his name by the admiral or senior 
ment is popularly known as “ The Liberation naval officer commanding a squadron or de- 
Society,' its full title being The Society for tached naval force, or by the commander-in- 
the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage chief of the forces in the field, in despatches 
and Control. It was founded I in the year 1944, for meritorious or distinguished service m the 
under the title of The British Anti-State field or before the enemy. Foreign officers 
Church Association, that title having been who have been associated in naval and military 
changed m 1853. Its ohief office and dep6t for operations with our forces are eligible to be 
publications is a, Seijeant’s Inn, Meet Street, honorary members ; and the Order ranks next 
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to the Order of the Indian Empire. The badge, in his opinion a division is frivolously or vexa- 
which consists of a gold cross, enamelled white, tiously claimed, he may take the vote of the 
edged gold, having on one side thereof in the House by calling upon members to rise in 
centre, within a wreath of laurel enamelled their places (see Parliamentary Procedurb). 
green, the Imperial Crown in gold upon a red Every member in returning from either lobby 
enamelled ground, and on the reverse, within a is counted by the tellers, and his name is re- 
similar wreath and on a similar red ground, the corded by the division clerks on a large printed 
Imperial and Royal cypher V.R.L, is to be sheet of names If a member go into the wrong 
suspended from the left breast by a red riband lobby he is not permitted to correct his error, 
edged blue of one inch in width No member may speak, after the question has 

Distress, Law of. Some important altera- been put except upon a point of order which 
tions m the law of landlord and tenant (r/ v ) may arise, and then be must, while speaking, 
have been made by the Law of Distress Amend- lemain sitting and coveied Divisions m com- 
ment Aot, which came into opeiation on Nov, 1st nnttee arc taken 111 the same manner as in the 
'88. By its provisions the wearing apparel and House itself The tw'o sides in a Loids division 
bedding of a tenant 01 his family, and the tools ate teimed “Contents” and “Not-Contents.” 
and implements of his trade, to the value of five Divorce. See ed. *88, and oonsult “Law Prac- 
pounds are now exempted from distress for tice and Procedure 111 Divot ce in Matrimo- 
rentj though, to pi event tenants from temain- ntal Cases,” by W J Dixon; and “Epitome 
mg in possession without paying rent, it is of Probate and Divoice,” by T. G Harrison. — 
provided that the exemption shall not apply to | Law on, 111 ’ 88 . In the case of Walter v Walter, 
any case where the tenant’s intei est has expired heaid 111 the Divoice Division, in Febi uary, the 
and possession of the premises has been de- 1 plea was raised that at the time of the wife’s 
manded, and where the distress is made not I misconduct she was of unsound mind. The 
earlier than seven days after such demand. 1 jury, however, found that the icspondent was 
There is a further provision that a landloi d may | not insane, so that Mr lustice Butt was not 
sell goods taken in distress without any ap- J called upon to decide this novel point ol law’, 
praisement being made, unless he is requested In the action of Otway v Otway, it was pioved 
in w’riting by the tenant or owner of the goods that both husband and wife had been guilty ol 
to have the same appraised, 111 which case the misconduct, but Mr justice Butt made an order 
tenant must pay the costs of such appraise- of judicial separation to piotett: the wife and 
ment. A tenant could only replevy within five her children from the husband’s cruelty. On 
davs, but by the new Act this time may be ex- appeal, however, the ordci W’as dischaiged by 
tended to a period not exceeding fifteen days the Court of Appeal, which held it to be a 
on the written request of the tenant 01 owner departuie fiom the principles on which the 
of the goods Every bailiff levying distress Divoi ce Courts have acted, and consideied that 
for rent must hold a certificate in writing either the children could be moie effectually protected 
under the hand of a county court judge, 01 a by the jurisdiction of the Corn t of Chancery. A 
registrai having authority to grant the same, somewhat novel point was raised in the Divorce 
otherwise both he and the person authorising Division (November) as to whether the peti- 
him will be guilty of trespass. It has been tioner, who had married the husband of her de- 

S ointed out that by the joint operation of the ceased sister, was entitled to have liet marriage 
ounty Courts Consolidation Act and the Law of declared null and void Mr justice Butt held 
Distress Amendment Act there will be no judge that it was obligatoiy upon him to declare the 
for the City of London who will have power to marriage null and void, but refused to grant 
appoint a bailiff to levy disti ess foi lent Con- costs Waite v. Moreland (Court of Appeal 
sequently no one can distrain for rent within March ’88) was a case ansing out of section 25 
the city without being guilty of trespass, and of the Divorce Act 1857, which enacts that “in 
both tne person levying and the landlord au- every case ot a judicial separation the wife 
thonsing the levy will be deemed to have com- shall from the date of the sentence, and while 
mitted a trespass. See also Session ’88, sec- j the separation shall continue, be considered a 
tion S 3 . feme sole with regard to pioperty of every 

DiU. A Portuguese seaport and island, off description which she may acquire, or which 
coast of Kattywar, India, 170 m N W. of Bom- may come to or devolve upon her.” The ques- 
bay. Has belonged to Poitugal since 1515 : pop. tion was whether the section applied to pro- 
with Gogola, 12,636 See Colonies of Euro- perty which had devolved on a married woman 
peak Powers before the date of her separation, so as to 

Divisions. At the conclusion of a debate in lelease her fiom the restraint on anticipation 
the House of Commons the Speaker puts the annexed to such property. The Court of 
question, and calls upon as many as are of that Appeal unanimously decided that the section 
opinion to say “ Aye,” the contrary “ No,” and only applied to propeity acquired after the 
declares whether in his opinion the “ Ayes ” or separation order, and therefore the restraint 
the “ Noes ” have it. Unless his opinion be on anticipation was still binding 
acquiesced in by the minority, the question is I Dobrudscha A slice of Turkey, at the mouth 
determined by a division. Tne Speaker calls of the Danube, which was bestowed in 1878 by 
upon strangers to withdraw, and the Clerk turns Russia upon Roumania as a set-off for the 
a two-minute sand-glass. When this has run out Bessarabian district on the opposite side of 
and the strangers below the bar have retired, the the river, wrested by the Czar from that king- 
^oors are locked and the question again put m dom. The country is flat and marshy, and its 
the same form ; the Speaker directs tne “Ayes ” acquisition implied a loss rather than a gam. 
to go into the right lobby and the “ Noes into Dobson, William Ch&rleB, R.A., b. 18x7, 
the left lobby, and appoints two tellers for each evinced an early taste for art, and, after study- 
party. In a great party division the tellers are ing at the British Museum, became a student 
usually the whips on either side. Should there of the Royal Academy in ’36. He was ap- 
not be two tellers on either side the Speaker pointed headmaster of the Government School 
declares the resolution of the House ; ana when of Design at Birmingham (43), where he 
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taught pattern-drawing and flower- painting. 
He resigned this office C45), and subsequently 
proceeded to Italy and Germany, studying art 
m both countries. Elected A.K.A. (’6o), K.A. 
(’72)* He is also a member of the Society 
of Painters m Water Colours. Many of Mr. 
Dobson’s pictures have been engraved. 

Dogs In the German Army are employed to 
assist patrols in reconnoitring See ed. ’88. 

Dogs* Law On, *88. There is a vei y common 
belief that a dog must bite at least one human 
being before its owner can be made responsible 
or any other peisonal injuries which it may 
flict. In a recent county court case, howevei, 
Worth v. Gilling) the judge laid it down that it 
Mas not necessary to piove that a dog had 
bitten some one else it was quite enough to 
show that its vicious propensities had been 
brought to the knowledge of the defendant. 
The shooting of dogs trespassing in pursuit of 
ame is illegal, and the owner may recover 
amages. Probably, howevei, if the dog were 
in hot puisuit in a preserve, and the game 
could not otherwise be saved from destruction, 
the shooting of the animal would be justified. 

Ddllinger, John Joseph Ignatius, was b. at 
Bamberg in Bavaua in 1799 Took priest’s 
oiders 111 the Churih of Rome, 1822. Devoted 
himself to the study ol Church History, and 
acquired consideiable distinction by the publi- 
cation of numerous tieatises on tfiat subject 
In ’4s; he was returned by the University of 
Munich to the Bavarian parliament, and in ’51 
to the pailiament o f Franhfoit. He became a 
vigorous advocate for the separation ol the 
Church from the State, and when by deci ee of 
the Vatican Council, in ’70, the doctrine oi Papal 
Infallibility was made an aiticle of the Roman 
faith, Dr. DOllingei refused to assent to it. 
This made him immensely popular with the 
Protestants, and also with that party within the 
Church itself which tended towards religious 
liberalism. He was subsequently exoommuni- 
cated, but received many honours, both from 
the Bavarian Government and from various 
foreign societies and institutions. From the 
University of Oxford he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. in ’71, and fiom Edinburgh 
that of LL.D. in ’72. In the following yeai lie 
was appointed President of the Academy of 
Soienoe at Munich. At the celebrated Conference 
of the Old Catholic Party, held at Bonn in ’74, 
Dr. D. presided, and diew up the declaration, 
unanimously adopted on that occasion, against 
the orthodox view of the Eucharistic celebra- 
tion. Dr. D. is a voluminous author— amongst 
the best known of his works being “Origins 
of Christianity” (33-35), “The Refoimation” 
(46-48). “ The Chuich and the Churches ” (’6o), 

“ Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit in the 
Christian Era” (’72). and “The History of the 
Council of Trent” (74). Several of his woiks 
have been translated into English. 

Doll Mission. See ed. ’88 
Dominica. An island in the West Indies 
forming a Presidency of the British colony of 
the Leeward Islands. Area 275 sq. ni., pop. 
38, an. Capital, Roseau; second town St. 

Joseph.— The island is mountainous, rising to 
6,000 feet. Volcanic rocks and hot springs 
abound, and there are large deposits of sulphur. 
The island is well timbered and well watered, 
and the arable parts are very fertile. Less than 
one-third is under cultivation, the rest being 
clothed with fine forest. Sugar, cacao, lime- 
juice coffee, fruits, and spices, are the chief 
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f iroductions. The people are generally Catho- 
ics, of French descent. A few aborigines 
(Canbs) still exist here. There was a vol- 
canic eruption in 1880.— A President and Local 
Council administer internal affairs, subject to 
the Federal Government. For statistios see 
British Empire, etc. (table). Crown lands, 
uncleared, are purchasable at £i per acre. — 
The island was taken from the French in 1756, 
and confirmed to Great Britain m 1763. There 
were French invasions subsequently. 

Dominican Republic. See Hayti ; and for 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Don and Volga Canal. It was reported m 
Nov. ’88 that a project was on foot to oonneot 
these two rivers by a canal, starting from the 
Volga just below Tsaritsin and joining the Don 
at Rarpaika fall. As the Volga discharges 
itself into the Caspian Sea at Astrakhan, and 
the Don flows into the Sea of Azov, which 
communicates with the Black Sea thiough the 
Yemkale Straits, the importance of the project is 
at once apparent, lhe total length of the canal 
would be S3 miles, and vessels with a tonnage 
of 500 or 600 tons would be able to make the 
passage. There will be, in all, 15 bridges and 
17 reservoirs, with a s»ui face ol 25,000,000 square 
metres to supply the canal with water. The 
total cost, including buildings, bridges, lighting, 
etc., is put down at ,£2,800,000. 

Donaldson, James, M.A., LL D., F.R.S.E., 
b. at Aberdeen 1831. Educated at the Grammar 
School and Mareschal College and University, 
Aberdeen at New Coll , London, and Berlin 
Umv. Appointed Greek Tutoi in Edin. Univ. 
’52, Classical Master in the High School ol Edin. 
’56, Rector of the same ’66, Professor of Humanity 
in Aberdeen Umv. ’8i, and Principal of St. An- 
drew’s Umv. ’86. Edited for some years the 
Museum, 01 English Journal oj Eduiaiton ; 
and has contributed to the Encyclopedia Bntan- 
nica and the Cyclopaedia of Education, and the 
leading periodicals He is the author of “ Lyra 
Gi reca,” “Specimens of the Gi eek Lyric Poets,” 
“Cntieal Iiistoiv of Christian Literature and 
Doctrine lrom the Death of the Apostles to 
the Nicene Council” (’64-66), “Lectures on the 
History of Education in Prussia and England,” '74. 
Edited, ’67, 111 conjunction with Rev. A Roberts, 
D D., the “ Ante-Nioene Christian Library.” 

DonneUan Lectures. 1 hese Lectures were 
instituted in 1794, by the Piovost and Fellows 
of '1 unity College, Dublin, in puisuance of a 
bequest of £1,243 by “Mrs. Anne Donnell&n, of 
the Pai ish of St George, Hanover Square, in 
the county of Middlesex, Spinster, for the 
encouragement of religion, learning, and good 
maiineis.” The particular mode of the appli- 
cation of the legacy was reserved to the discre- 
tion of the Provost and Senior Fellows of the 
College ; who accordingly (Feb. 22nd, 1794) 
formulated Resolutions to the effect “(i) That 
a Divinity Lectute, to which shall be annexed a 
salary, arising from the interest of £1,200” — 
the sum announced m the College Register , 
Feb. 9th, ’56, as being then invested for the 
Donnellan Fund m three per cent, stock, was 
£1,510 5s.— “shall be established for ever, to 
be called Donnellan ’s Lecture. ( 2 ) That the 
Lecturer shall be forthwith elected from among 
the Fellows of said College, and hereafter 
annually on the 20th of November. (8) That 
the subject or subjects of the Lectures shall be 
determined at the time of election by the Board, 
to be treated of in six sermons, which shall be 
delivered in the College Chapel after morning 
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service on certain Sundays, to be appointed on 
the 20th of November next, after the election of 
the Lecturer, and within a year from said 
appointment. More reoent orders of the Board 
have so far modified the foregoing Regulations 
as to throw open the DonnelLtn Lectureship to 
to all Masters of Arts of the University, being 
clergymen, and to ordain that the Lecturer 
shall be elected every year, on the last Satur- 
day in November, lhc first course ol the 
Donnellan Lectures, which was on Miracles, was 
delivered in 1795, by the Rev. Thomas Elrmgton, 
D.D., Fellow and afterwards Provost (’11) ol 
Trinity College, Dublin, and successively 
Bishop of Limerick (1820-22) and Ferns 
(’22-35). Amongst the other more prominent 
Leoturers on the Donnellan loundation were the 
Rev. Richard Graves, D.D., M R.I.A , Senioi 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Chaplain 
to the Duke of Richmond, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, who 111 1807 deliveicd a course ol 
“Lectures an the Four Last Book-* ol the 
Pentateuch, designed to show the Divine Origin 
of the Jewish Religion, chiefly from Internal 
Evidence ” , the Rev. James Kennedy, B D., 
F.T.C.D., M.R.I.A., who in ’24 delivered his 
“Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mosaic 
Record of Creation”; and the Rev. James 
Henthom Todd, I).D , M R LA., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who in ’41 delivered 
“Six Discouises on the Prophecies relating 
to Antichrist in the Apocalypse of St John. 

Dowden, Edward, LL D. , b in Cork 1843- 
Educated at Queen's Coll , Cork, and Tun 
Coll., Dublin, where he gained the Vice- 
Chancellor’s prizes for English Verse and 
Prose. In ’63, heobtained the Senior Moderator- 
ship in Logic and Ethics. He became (’67) a 
candidate for the Erasmus Smith’s Professor- 
ship of Oratory m Dublin Umv., which he 
obtained by examination, being aftci wards 
appointed Professor of English Literature. 
Prof. D. has contributed several articles to the 
leading periodicals, and is also the author of 
“Shakespeare Primer,” “Poems,” “Shake- 
speare: a Study of his Mind and Art”; 
“ Southey’s Correspondence with Caioline 
Bowles”; a Life of Southey for the series 
entitled “ English Men of Letteis ’ , editions of 
“The Passionate Pilgrim” and Shakespeare’s 
“Sonnets,” and a “Life of Peicy Bysshe 
Shelley.” In ’88 Prof. D. issued a new work 
entitled “Conespondcnce of Henry JTajloi ” 
Dowell, Admiral Sir William Montague, 

K.C.B., b. 1825. Entered the navy (1839) Pre- 
sent at the bombaidment and capture of Amoy 
(1842). Served m the Black Sea, in the Crimean 
War, as lieutenant of the Agamemnon , and for 
his services with the naval brigade before 
Sebastopol, was promoted to the rank of 
Commander. Commandei in the naval brigade 
(1857) at the capture of Canton. Aide-de-camp 
to Her Majesty (1870-75). Second in command 
of the Channel Squadron, 1877-78 and 1882-83. 
Appointed (1884) Commander-in-Chief of the 
China Station. 

Downton College of Agriculture. See 

Agricultural Colleges. 

Drama. The, *88. Not the least notable 
feature of the dramatic year in the Metropolis 
was the freauent utilisation of the materials of 
popular modem novels for stage purposes. 
Fictional writers of Australia, of America, and 
of the United Kingdom, alike helped to con- 
tribute, and in the majority of instances the 
result was satisfactory from the managerial 
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point of view. That the revived fashion of 
presenting m theatrical form well-known 
stones that seem peculiarly adapted to such 
treatment should have the effect of somewhat 
checking original effort is feasible, although 
the popularity of the practice may stimulate 
authors of romance to cast their plots and 
shape their characters in moulds rendering 
transference before the footlights an easier 
matter than hitherto Ncaily all the novels of 
S11 Waltei Scott and of Charles Dickens have 
in more than one version been seen upon the 
stage, but not much trace ol far back manners 
and customs is perceptible in the woi ks lately 
taken in hand by dramatic adapters With two 
exceptions the subjects thus given during the 
year were of comparatively lecent introduc- 
tion to subset ibers to the circulating libraries, 
and naturally the seuous element pre- 
ponderated Among the latter were Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s “She,’’ Mi. Fergus Hume’s “The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” Mrs. Campbell 
Pracd’s “Wedlock” (produced at the Opera 
Comique under the title “Ariane"), Mr. Hall 
Caines “The Deemster” (called on the stage 
“ Ben-my-Chree Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s “ Dr. 
Jekyil and Mr. Hyde,” Mr. F. C. Philips’ “ The 
Dean and his Daughter” (with which as “The 
Dean’s Daughter ” Mr. Rutland Barrington 
commenced his managerial campaign at the St. 
James’s Fiieatic late 111 the autumn), and Mr. 
ArchibaldC. Gunter’s “ Mr. Barnes of New York.” 
Ol lighter substance were “Booties’ Baby,” by 
the authoress who signs herself “John Strange 
Winter,” and Mis. Hodgson-Burnett’s “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ’’ The latter was rather un- 
expectedly the means of settling a long-vexed 
question concerning the extent of propuetary 
rights in a literary work when a theatrical 
market is obtained for it. Contrary to the 
desire of the authoress, who was understood 
to prefer dealing with the stoiy in another way, 
Mr. L. V. Seebohm in February produced at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre an arrangement 
of “ Little Lord Fauntleioy ” which, thanks to 
excellent acting, at once achieved a great 
success. Litigation followed, and in the result 
it was decided on the highest authority that 
although the main theme ol a novel or incidents 
taken therefrom weic not exactly private 
pioperty, it was not permissible to make use of 
the dialogue of the story. This judgment 
U rimnated the existence ol the “ little lord ” at 
the Pnnce of Wales’s. In May, however, he 
was destined to reappear with the distinctive 
prefix “Real” under the guidance of Mrs. 
Hodgson-Burnett, at afternoon peilormances at 
leiry’s Theatre, where he remained for a 
considerable time. Miss Vera Bermger, a child 
who had distinguished herself in a three-act 
play called “Tares” (written by Mrs. Oscar 
Beringcr), pioduced at a matinee at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatie on the last day of January, 
was coached for the part by Mrs. Kendal, ana 
gave an mtcrpietation of the juvenile lord that 
was not only bright and intelligent as an 
independent performance, but was understood to 
accurately realise the figure, bearing and general 
demeanour of the noble boy existing in “ the 
mind’s eye ” of the novelist who had now taken 
an active share m the stage production. The 
other arrangements from novels did not occupy 
the attention of legal luminaries. During an 
autumn season at the Gaiety, Mias Sophia £yrs 
made “She” her trump card, and played the 
wondrous and dazzlingiy beautiful Queen with 
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nerve, dramatic power, and consistency. This 
clever lady also appeared as Karina m a piece 
of that name taken from “ Mr. Barnes of New 
York,” but previously Mr. Rutland Barrington 
had made an experiment at the Olympic with 
another adaptation which was subsequently 
taken through the provinces with success 01 
“ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab ” the most was 
made by Miss Grace Hawthorne and Mr. Kelly 
at the Princess’s Theatre, and “Anane” as 
played by Mrs. Bernard Beere at the Opera 
Comique was so warmly discussed that Mr. 
Buraand ( q.v .) thought it worth while to write 
a burlesque on this bold drama of the Divorce 
Court, which he called “Airey Annie,” and 

8 reduced at the Strand with Miss Alice Atherton, 
[iss Ayrton, and Mr. Willie Edoum as extremely 
comic mimics of the pei formers on the other 
side of the road. For “ Ben-my-Chree, ’ of which 
Messrs. Hall Caine and Wilson Barrett (<y v ) 
were the authors, a home was for a few weeks 
found at the Princess’s. The play was honest 
in sentiment, novel in idea, and admirably 
acted by the company Mr. Wilson Barrett had 
brought with him from the Globe ; but the tone 
of the work was rather gloomy, and in order to 
give it a better chance of success the d(noue- 
mmt was altered in supposed compliance with 
the wishes of the public. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the run ol the play in Oxfoid 
Street was but brief Much the same may be 
said of the adaptation by the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge and Mr. Norman Forbes from 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s fine novel “ The Scarlet 
Letter,” which was voted powerful in some 
places, but rather deficient in dramatic grip in 
others. Given at the Royalty early in lune, 
an attempt was made to modify the unaccept- 
able climax, but the public did not become 
enamoured of the piece “Bootle’s Baby” at 
the Globe fared much bettei the pleasing 
simplicity of the story was set off by bright 
military costumes, and some of the actors 
possessed a familiarity with barrack life that 
was of grcit advantage to their appearance m 
uniform, as well as to the spirit with which 
they attacked their respective assumptions. 
Whilst Mr. Henry Irving (7 v ) was away on 
his third tour in America, the States, in which 
theatrical amusement is considerably studied, 
were ringing with the close, consistent, and 
energetic dual embodiment bv Mr. Richard 
Mansfield of the philanthropic Dr. Jekyll and 
the grim murderous Mr. Hyde of Mr Steven- 
son’s weird romance. Negotiations with the 
view of Mr. Mansfield’s occupancy of the 
Lyceum during Mr. Irving’s provincial tour, 
which was intended to be of longer dura- 
tion than had been the case of late yeai s, 
were entered into, with the result that the 
famous Fnglish actor-manager in closing his 
season was enabled to announce that he had 
let his house for several months to the com- 
paratively young comedian who in America 
nad found tne opportunity he had vainly sighed 
for in this country. The other most important 
item of news Mr. Henry Irving communicated 
to his enthusiastic audience was that his next 
revival would be “ Macbeth,” with original 
musio by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and with Miss 
Ellen Terry (<T'V.) as lady Maobeth, it being, 
of course, understood that he would play the 
ambitious Thane, the Shakespearian character 
that followed his “ Hamlet more than ten 
years ago, and not since resumed by him. 
Between the return of the Lyeeum oompany 
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from their highly successful trip across the 
Atlantic with “ Faust ” and four or five other 
plays, and the end of his season, there was 
no time to produce a work altogether new to 
the theatre , so, after playing his still popular 
version of Goethe’s masterpiece with the same 
cast as before, Mr. Irving fell back upon the 
premised revival of Mr. A. C. Calmour’s 
graceful dramatic poem “ The Amber Heart,” 
in which Miss Ellen Terry again gave a 
deliciously refined rendition of the fascinating 
Ellaline, with the old melodrama “Robert 
Macaire ” as a supplement. Frederic Lemaitre’s 
well-known part was played by Mr Irving with 
an accession of ittkless comicality , and as an 
eccentric effoi t oi the most famous actor of his 
time, the nerfoimance evoked considerable 
cmiosity. The undoubted talent possessed by 
Mr. Mansfield caused his double assumption of 
Jekyll and Hyde to receive more critical atten- 
tion than the drama was perhaps worth. The 
intensity of his style, quick sense of strongly 
marked chatacter, and the skill displayed m 
his “make-up,” weie duly recognised in this 
gloomy fancy, as also in the less engiossing 
“A Parisian Romance ” (an adaptation of Octave 
Feuillet) when Mr. Mansfield impel sonated that 
veiy unpleasant old loue the Baron de Chevnal. 
Towaids the close of his tenure of the Lyceum 
Mi Mansfield appeared as Prince Karl, a light 
comedy part in which he was highly suc- 
cessful. In the autumn Mr. Augustus Harris, 
putting aside for a while the anxieties of Italian 
Opei a, devoted all his energies to the produc- 
tion at Duuy Lane of a drama called “The 
Armada,” in which a remantic story' had a 
background of historical fact As a magnifi- 
cent spectacle w 01 thy both of the house and 
of the industnoiis manager, the piece at once 
gained a film hold of the public In “Joseph’s 
Sweetheart,” given at the Vaudeville in March, 
and destined to remain a fixture on the bill for 
many months, Mr. Robert Buchanan again 
demonstrated his ability to cope with the 
difficulty of dramatising Fielding so that the 
spu it of the author might be reflected without 
tne accompaniment ol the freedom of expres- 
sion unsuitable to modem taste and judgment. 
As honest and simple Parson Adams Mr. 
Thomas Thome had a part thoroughly adapted 
to his reflective vein of humour, of whicn he 
made the most. Another very conspicuous 
dramatic success, and 011c most honourably 
won, was Mr. Pinero s domestic drama, “ Sweet 
Lavender,” w'hich Mr Terry was fortunate 
enough to secure for his own theatre in the 
Strand. Messrs Hare and Kendal m the summer 
dissolved partnership in the St. James’s Theatre, 
aftei exei tions that have exercised a beneficial 
influence upon the English stage During 
their final season they revived some former 
successes and reproduced the rather antiquated 
play “ The Wife’s Secret,” the latter failing to 
realise managerial expectations despite the 
splendid acting of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in the 
characters of the jealous husband and faithful 
wife, originally played by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean Mr. Beerbonm Tree, when Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s drama “Partners” had run its 
course at the Haymarket, produced with 
superb embellishment “The Pompadour,” a 
sentimental play, by Messrs. W. G. Wills and 
Sydney Grundy, ana afterwards happily lighted 
upon an exceedingly ingenious ana interesting 
drama called “Captain Swift,” a work which 
gives promise of great things in this line 
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from the pen of Mr. C. Haddon Chambers. 
The Adelphi has continued to prosper with 

E icturesque melodrama supplied by Messrs. 

tenry rettitt and Sydney Grundy, of which 
the latest example is “The Union Jack ” The 
new Court Theatre in Sloane Square was 
opened by Mrs. John Wood in September with 
a translation by Mr. Grundy of the French 
whimsicality “Les Surprises du Divoroe,” 
entitled in 'English “ Mamma/’ and receiving 
in its dramatic exposition the aid of Mr. Hare 
“ David Gamck ’* gained new life at the 
Criterion from the pcrfoi mances of the comedy 
by Mr. Charles Wyndham and Miss Moore m 
Germany and Russia, and when it was with- I 
drawn Mr. Burnand’s farcical piece “Betsy ” 
filled the vacancy, During the suminei 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt intioduced at the 
LjTeuinhei latest assumption — “La Tosca,” to 
the English public , and the other distinguished 
visitors to our shores during the ycai have 
bee n M. Coquelin (Royalty), and Mr. Augustus 
Daly’s American company, headed by Miss Ada 
Rehan, the latter giving a bnlhant porformame 
of “ Katherine ’’ in an elaboiate uvival at the 
Gaiety of “The Taming of the Shrew.” Mr. 
Toole has done well both in London and the 

R rovimes with “ The Don, ’ wutten by Mi. and 
Irs Herman Meiivalc, and in a somewhat 
similar held of epilations Mr. Lionel Brough 
found “ The Paper Chase ” (a comicality by Mr 
Chatlcs Thomas) lemuneiative Mr John 
Lart’s diama “The Monks Room, ’ aftei being 
successfully tried tw ice at waluucs , was in 
October plat id m the evening bill at the Globe , 
and it is ptobable we nia\ lieai again of Mi 
Hamilton Aide ’s “ Incognito ” (at the Hay mat Wet 
in January), Mrs Oscar Bcnngei’s “Tares” 
(Print e of Wales's in lanuaiy), and Mr 
Jerome K Jeiomes “Wood Barrow Farm” (the 
Comedy in lunc), each of which obtained 
sp ecial favour at morning perfoi manecs. Mr. 
Willie Edoum and his clever spouse Miss Alite 
Atherton have laboured assiduously at the 
Strand with “Katti, the Family Help'’ (by Mr 
C. S. Fawcett), “Run Wild” (by E Coffin), 
“His Wives” (by T G Warien), and “Klepto- 
mania " (by Maik Melfoid)— all muthful pio- 
duetions ~ The entertaining “ Arabian Nights,” 
continued at the Comedy until the earl^ 
autumn, had for successor the farcical piete 
“Unoles and Aunts,” by Messrs Lestocq and 
Evcrard On Oct 20th Mi John Lancastu 
opened the Shaftesbury Theatre, 111 bhaftesburj' 
Avenue— one of the most elegant of moduli 
erections of its kind — wnth a tareful ievi\al 
of “ As You Like It,” in which Miss Walks made 
her reappearance in London after a prolonged 
absence as Rosalind 1* or leasons not quite 
clear, the performance failed to attract laige 
audiences, and a month later Shakespeaic gave 
way to Lord Lytton and “The Lady of Lyons ” 
An unparalleled incident occurred upon the 
evening fixed foi the change of performance. 
The massive non cuitaui designed as a protec- 
tion against the speedy communication of fire 
between the stage and the auditorium, or vice 
ver^a, could not be raised, owing to some un- 
expected hitch in the mechanical arrangements, 
and the assembled public, after patiently wait- 
ing for about an hour, dispersed on the official 
intimation that no performance could take place 
that night. About the same period decided 
successes were obtained at the Princess’s with 
Mr. Pettitt’s drama, “Hands Across the Sea,” 
and at the Gaiety with Messrs. Sims and 


Pettitt’s new two-act burlesque, “Faust up to 
Date.” Both the Alhambra and the Empire 
have maintained their fame for gorgeous ballets. 

Drinking, Excessive. See Coroners’ In- 
quests. 

Dublin University. The University oi 
Dublin, commonly known as Tnnity College, 
Dublin, was founded in 1591 by Queen Eliza- 
beth, who also established m the same year 
a college under the style of the Holy and' 
Undivided Trinity near Dublin. Its consti- 
tution has been altered by numerous Royal 
chaitcrs In the Tieaty of Union between 
Great Butain and Ireland (1800) it is 
spoken of as the Univeisity of Trinity 
College. The Chancellor of the University 
is the Earl of Rosse, and the Vioe-ohan- 
cellor, Right Hon J T Ball, LL.D. The 
undergi aduates exceed 800. Certificates of 
pi oficicney granted to women Degrees. — D.D. 
{hood scarlet cloth, lined with black silk) ; B.D. 
(// plain black silk) , M.A. (h black silk, lined 
with daik blue silk), B.A. (// black silk or 
stuff, lined wuth white fur) , M.D. (h. scarlet 
cloth, lined with crimson silk;, M.B. (/;. blaek 
silk, lined with W’hite fur) , M.Ch. (h crimson 
silk, lined with w’hite silk); B.Ch (/;. crimson 
silk, lined with black silk), LL.D. (//, scarlet 
cloth, lined with pink silk), LL.B. (/». black 
silk, lined wuth white silk), Mus.D. (h crimson 
cloth, hind with white silk), Mus.B. (//. blue 
silk, hemnnd with white fur), M.Engin. (//. 
white silk, lined with green silk) , B.Engm. (//. 
black silk, lined with green silk). Parliamentary 
representative - Mi.D H Madden, Q.C. Sonic 
alumni Isaac Butt, 'Jom Mooic, the poet; 
Robcit Emmett, the Revolutionist, and Burke, 
the 01 ator 

Du Chaillu, Paul Belloni, b in Paris 1835. 
His father was a West African tiader, and at 
an early age Paul commenced his career as an 
explorer He published m ’61 “Explorations 
and Adventures m Equatorial Africa, and in 
■ ’67 “A Journey to Ashango Land.” He sub- 
sequently travelled through the United States, 

I and settled in Ncw r York M du Chaillu has 
| also travelled exte nsively in Scandinavia, Lap- 
| I ana, and Finland, of which he has given a 
! description in his “ Land of the Midnight Sun.” 

He has also published a number of books for 
I children, including “Stories of the Gorilla 
I Country,” “ Wild Life undci the Equator,” and 
i “ Lost in the jungle ” 

| Dufferin, Frederick Temple Hamilton- 
Blackwood, P C., 1st Earl of (crcat 1871); Baron 
Dufferin (1800), was b. at Florence 1826. Ills 
j lordship :s a lineal descendant of Sheridan. 
Assumed the name of Hamilton by royal licence 
(1862) , succeeded his fathei m the English 
barony and the Irish honours (1841). Educated • 
at Christ Church, Oxford; was a Lord-111- 
waiting to the Queen (1849-52 and 1854-58) ; 
was attached to Earl Russell’s special mission 
to Vienna (Feb. 1855); sent as British com- 
missioner to Syria in relation to the massacre 
of Christians (i860); was Under-Secretary of 
State for India (Nov 1864 to Feb. 1866), and 
Under-Secretary for War from the last date till 
june following ; Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Dec. 1868 to April 1872) ; Governor- 
General of the Dominion of Canada (1872-78) ; 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg (1879-81), when 
he was appointed to Constantinople. He was 
subsequently sent on a speciaf mission to 
Egypt; and m 1884 succeeded Lord Ripon as 
Viceroy of India ; resigned ’88. On his return 
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to England was created a Marquis, with the Hon. Chaplain-in -ordinary to the Queen (’62-79); 
title of Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Canon Resident of St. Paul’s Cathedral (' 71-79 ) ; 

Dufferin Railway Bridge (Benares). See Margaret Prof, of Divinity at Cambridge (75-79) » 
ed. ’88. As an author and learned theologian his lordship 

DnlWlCh College Alleyn’s “ College of God’s is well known for his numerous commentaries 
Gift” at Dulwich. Dulwich College was founded on the Epistles and Apostolic Fathers. Has 
in the year a.d. 1619, by Edward Alleyn, the contributed to Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible” 
Actor, under Letters Patent of King lames I., and to “Christian Antiquities”; to Journal of 
by which licence was granted to Alleyn to Philology, Contemporary Review , and other 
establish a College, “to endure and remain for penodicals. 

ever ; ” and to be called “ The College of God’s Durham University, founded 1832, comprises 
Gift in Dulwich, in the County of Suirey.” University College (’37), Bishop Hatfield's Hall 
Reconstituted 1858, and removed to new site (V')i and Colleges of Medicine and Science at 
and new building 70. Present numbers in the Neucastle-upon Tyre. Bishop Cosin’s Hall 
school, 580. No boy may enter the school (’51), another college connected with the Uni- 
before the age of 10, or remain after the age veisity, was shut up in ’64, and the students 
of 19. Fees ^21 pci annum. Endowment about trnnsfci red to University College and Bishop 
^20,000 a year. Eight exhibitions of ^50 each Hatfield's Hall. On Nov. 5th, '88, at Newcastle- 
a year for four years to eithci University. upon-Tync, H R.H Princess (Louise opened 
Distinguished alumni P. H. Clifford, M.A , a new building foi the faculties of science and 
Fellow of Christ’s Coll, Cambridge; M. G engineering of this University, The portion 
Glazebrook. M.A , Head Master of Manchester opened, though only a thud of the entire 
Grammar School ; J. Franks, M.A., Fellow of structure intended, cost £23,000. The students 
Univ. Coll., Oxford , L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow numbci about 400. Unattached students first 
of Oriel, Oxford, etc. Head Master, A. H admitted ’71 Affiliated arc Codnngton College. 
Gilkes, M.A. Barbadoes, and Pouiah Bay College, Sierra 

Dumas fils (Alexandre), French novelist Leone Warden, the Dean of Durham, W C. 
and dramatist, was b. at Pans, July 28th, 1824. Lake, D.D., who is also President of the College 
He is the son of Alexandre Dumas p'ere , the of Science ; President of the College of Medioine, 
well-known author of “Monte Christo.” He G Y Heath, MD Parliamentary representa- 
was educated at the College Bourbon, and at tive.— Right II011. D. R. Plunket, LL.D., Q.C. 
the age of seventeen published a little volume Degrees. — D.D. {hood scarlet cloth, lined with 
of poems, “ Peches dc Jcunesse.” He then ac- black silk) ; B.D. (h. black silk) , M.A. (/?. black 
compamed his father on travels in Spain and silk, lined with palatinate purple silk); B.A. ( h . 
in North Africa. On his return he published black silk, lined with white fur) ; D.C.L. ( h . 
numerous novels, the most charactenstic being scailct cashmeic, lined wuth white silk) , B.C.L. 
“La Dame aux Camelias,” which created a (7/ palatinate pui pie silk, lined with white fur) ; 
general sensation. His drama entitled “Fran- M.D. (//. palatinate purple cashmere, lined with 
oillon,” was produced Jan. 17th, 1887, at the scarlet silk), M.B. (//. scarlet silk, lined with 
The&trc Fian<;ai&. In 1875 he was elected to palatinate purple silk) , Mus.D. (/*. scarlet silk, 
the French Academy. M. Dumas is a most lined with purple silk) , Mus.B. {it white silk, 
voluminous wuiter. He contnbuted a lone lined with puiple silk), L.Th. (/*. black silk, 
letter to the Daily Telegraph on Aug. 22nd, faced with velvet and linen with purple silk). 
’88, on the marriage question M. Dumas has Certificates of pioficiency in sanitary science 
recently been piomoted to the rank of Com- and general education also granted. Local 
mander of the Legion of Honour University Lectures are also given in connection 

Du Maurier, George L. P. B., b. 1834, a with D. Umvei sin 
naturalised Bntish subject. Coming to England Dutch Colonies. Sec Colonies and De- 
at the age of seventeen, he enteicd as a student pendencies of European Powers. 
of chennstiy at Univ. Coll., Lond., and after- Dutch East IndieB Comprise various is- 
wards leturned to Pans to study painting lands of the Malay Archipelago; total area 
under M. Glcyre. He made lus debut as an 710*674 sq m , pop. 20,030,102. Divided into 
aitist with contubutions of sketches to Once Java with Madura, and the “Outposts.” The 
a Week, and afterwaids contnbuted to the latter are ruled by various officials, and in many 
Cornhill Magazine and Punch. He subse- rases aie practically independent See Java, 
auently joined the staff of the latter periodical, Borneo, Colonies of European Powers, etc. 
the pages of which he has emiched with the Dvor&k, Anton (pronounced Dvorshak). One 
well-known oancature sketches of society life, of the foremost of our jounger musicians, is 
as typified by “Mis .Ponsonby de Tomkyns” a Bohemian, b 1841, at Milhlhausen-on-the- 
and others. Mr. Du Maurier has also ulus- Moldau, the son of an innkeeper. He learnt 
trated Thackeray’s “ Esmond”; and “ Ballads,” music first from the gipsies, but at sixteen 
and other books. A collection of hvs original entered the Prague Conservatoire, finally ob- 
drawings was exhibited in the Fine Art Society’s taming a living as bandsman and organist, 
rooms during ’87. Applwng for help to the Minister of Public 


fOOt, Lord 'Bishop of. The see was founded his Slavonic rhapsodies are very fine original 
in 635* His lordship, the 83rd bishop, w>as works ; but his “Btabat Mater,” produced under 
b. at Liverpool April 13th, 1828. Educated the composer’s direction m London in ’83, has 
at Trinity Coll., Cambridge ; B.A.,Sen. Classic, stamped him as a really great composer. His 
31st Wrangler, and Sen. Chan. Medallist C51) ; “ Spectre Bride,” composed for the Birmingham 
Nornsian Prizeman (’53); M.A. (’54), is D.D. Festival ol ’8s, met with a very enthusiastic 
Cambridge, Durham, and Edinburgh; D.C L. reception. His oratorio “St. Ludmila” was 
Oxford ; LL.D. Glasgow and Dublin (’88). introduced at the Leeds Festival in October ’86. 
Deacon (’54), priest (’58) ; Hon. Fellow of his Dynamite. See ed. ’88. 

college (7a), Lord Bishop of Durham (’79). Dynamo. See ed. ’86. 
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D Urban. Port ofNatal ( q v ), pop. 17,127 Instruction, his case was referred to Brahms. 
Durham. Rt. Rev. Joseph Barber Light- who befriended him. Dvorak’s symphonies and 
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Sari Marshal, The, IS one of the great I 
officers of State, and takes precedence next 
after the Lord High Constable. The latter 
office ceased to be hereditary in 1521, since 
which it has been only temporarily revived for 
successive coronations, and once lor a trial by 
combat, which, however, did not take place. 
One of the functions of this exalted personage 
is, in company with the Eail Marshal, to usher 
the King’s Champion into Westminstei Hall 
lust before the second tourse of the coronation 
banquet. It is usual to appoint to the office some 
person of high rank and great distinction, and 
the first Duke of Wellington was sclented to fill 


it at the coronations ol George IV., William IV , 
and Her Majesty The L. H C. and the E M. 
were formerly judges of the ancient Couit of 
Chivalry ; but when the former office ceased to 
be hereditary, the sole jurisdiction in questions 
of honour and arms was vested in the E. M., 
who is head of the College of Arms (sec Garter 
King-of-Arms) J he office of E.M is hereditary 
m the family of the Duke of Norfolk. Office, 
Queen Victoi 1a Street, E C. 

Early Closing Association and Traders’ 
Parliamentary Alliance. Founded for pro- 
moting: ( 1 ) An abudgment of the hours of 
labour in all depaitments of industrial life, 
wherever unduly piolonged — especially on 
Saturday nights , ( 2 ) The adoption of a Satur- 
day or other weekly half-holiday: ( 3 ) The 
abolition of unnecessary Sunday labour , (4) 
The early payment ol wages; ( 5 ) The promo- 
tion, as far as possible, of a profitable employ- 
ment of leisure hours , (6) To watch over and 
promote the interests ol tiadeis and then 
assistants in matters lequinng municipal or 
legislative conti ol. Assistants, by subscribing 
2S. 6d. half-yearly, are entitled to receive 

g ratuitous medical advice fiom any of the 
ocietv’s honorary medical staff —On Nov. 1st, 
1886, the Shop Hours Regulation Act came into 
operation, by which the hours ot labour of 
young persons under 18 wi re limited to seventy- 
four in a week. Sir John Lubbock, the author 
of the measure, however, introduced m the 
first session of 1887 a bill for the compulsory 
closing of all shops at eight o’clock on five 
days m the week and at ten o’clock on Saturday, 
but he was unsuccessful The income of the 
Association is about £1,400 a year. Bee., James 
A. Stacey. Offices, 100, Fleet St., E.C 
Early Closing Bill See Session ’88, sect. 15. 
Earthquakes may be defined as disturbances 
of the earth’s crust, generally subterranean, 
propagated by the elasticity of the rocks. The 
study of earthquakes is termed seismology; 
and instruments for measuung the earthquake 
waves are called seismometers The late Robert 
Malletlaid the foundation of modern seismology, 
and his “ Report on the Great Neapolitan Earth- 
quake of 1857” is a classical work. Serious 
objections have, however, been raised to some 
of ms methods of investigation. The centre of 
disturbance is known technically as the seismic 
focus, and the point on the surface vertically 
above the focus is the epicentrum. From the 
focus, which Mallet believed was never seated 
at a very great depth, waves of elastic com- 
pression are propagated m all directions ; and 
he believed that the wave-paths and their 
angles of emergence at the surface might be 
determined from observations on the fractures 


in walls and buildings, and on the situation of 
objects which have been overturned by the 
shock. There seems to be a close connection 
between seismic and volcanic phenomena, and 
within the last three or foui years both have 
been unusually violent. Professor Miln e (g.v.) 
believes that in the empire of lapan alone there 
occurs, on an average, at least one earth- 
quake per day The opportunities for studying 
seismic phenomena are so favourable in Japan 
that a Seismological Society has been estab- 
lished at Tokio. The best English work of 
reference is Milne’s “Earthquakes” (Intel - 
national Science Series, 1886). Mr. Sekiya, 
Professoi of Seismology in the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Japan, at Tokm, has recently constructed 
a model snowing the actual path of a particle on 
the eaith’s surface dining a severe earthquake 
shock from data furnished by Professor Ewing’s 
seismograph. The model shows the great 
complexity of earthquake movement. Pro- 
fessor Ewing has brought the subject before 
the Royal Institution. In the early part of ’88 
there was considerable seismic disturbance m 
Canada, the United States, W. Indies, Algiers, 
and even in Sweden and Norway. On Jan. 31st 
shocks were felt in Scotland, and again on 
April 2nd ; and on April nth in N. Wales. 

Easement Sec ed. ’87, and oonsult Gale on 
“ Easements.” 

Eastern Europe Railways. The early 

summer of ’88 saw the completion of the 
scheme of railways m the East ol Europe, by 
which direct communication may be had between 
London, Paris, Vienna, and Constantinople. The 
Berlin Congress decided upon the completion of 
these railways, but it was not till ’83 that the 
Con fen tire a Qua t re, representing Turkey. 
Austria, Servia, and Bulgaria, met and decided 
upon a course of action. Austria was to com- 
plete the line then in course of construction be- 
tween Buda-Pesth and Belgrade ; Servia to 
carry this on to Nish, and thence to construct 
two lines, one to Zanbiod and the other to 
Vianja for Salonica , Bulgaria was to lay rails 
from Zaribrod to Vakarel, on the Eastern 
Roumehan frontier ; Turkey was to complete 
the line by connecting the end at Vakarel with 
the railway running to Constantinople by 
Philippopofis and Adnanople. The Buda-Pesth 
portion, 3152 kilometres in leni 


portion, 352 kilometres in length, was finished 
by Sept '84, and two months later the portion 
between Belgrade and Nish, 244 kilometres long, 
was opened , in ’86 the Nish-Vranja, 122 kilo- 
metres, was finished, and in Oct. *87 the Nish- 
Pirot, 95 kilometres. Bulgaria, m spite of her 
political and financial difficulties, was enabled 
to follow' suit m the spring of ’88 ; and 
Turkey, seeing this, bestirred herself The dis- 
tance from Vienna to Constantinople is 1,60a kilo- 
metres, and passengers going stiaight through 
should occupy about forty-two hours instead of 
the sixty hours required by the Varna and 
Black Sea route ; Paris to Constantinople should 
take three and half days, and from London four 
days. Ihe Vranj a- Salonica line was formally 
opened on May 21st, but the Turkish arrange- 
ments were in a backward state. Under date 
July 3rd it was reported from Vienna that a 
draft railway convention, submitted by the 
Bulgarian Government to the Porte, provided 
that the junction with the Turkish line should 
be at Ichtiman, not Vakarel. The opening of 
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the Zanbrod-Vakarel, or Bulgarian section, was 
celebrated on August 12th, Prince Ferdinand 
entertaining his guests at the station at Sofia, 
where they arrived by the Vienna train. The 
first international through train reached Stam- 
boul station on the morning of Aug 14th, 
bringing numerous visitors from Pans, Vienna, 
Pestn, Belgrade, and Sofia. The Tunes of 
August 21st published a long description of the 
Bulgarian Railway and its nistory The line 
is seventy-two miles long, including a long 
girder bridge at great height in the Kazitchany 
Gorge, and cost something over hall a million 
sterling 

Eastern Roumelia. Autonomous province 
created by the Treaty of Berlin in ’78; since 
the revolution of Sept 17th, ’85, united to 
Bulgaria (q.v ), and now usually known as 

Southern Bulgaria. 

Eastward Position. The rubrics which 
regulate the position of the officiating priest 
during the Communion Service of the Church of 
England direct, in the first place, that he shall 
stand “at the north side of the table,” and at 
the Prayer of Consecration he is spoken of as 
“ standing before the table ” The evangelical, 
or “Low Church” party, generally interpret 
“north side” as identical with north end, 
while the “High Church” party hold it to 
mean the northern part of the west side— north, 
that is to say, of an imaginary line drawn east 
and west through the middle of the table. In 
this latter case the priest fact s to the east - or 
almost so— and away from the congregation 
The eastward position is supposed to emphasize 
the representative character of the celebrating 
priest, and was on this ground opposed by the 
Puritans— who, howevci, did not interpret 
“ side ” to mean “ end,” but altered the position 
of the table so as to make its sides north and 
south and its ends east and west. This en- 
deavour was defeated, but the dispute remains. 
Antiquity, no doubt, is on the side of the East- 
ward Position ; but the legal question is more 
difficult In the case of Hibbert v. Purchas 
(1870) the Couit of Arches and the judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council decided that 
the Eastward Position at the Pra>cr of Conse- 
cration was illegal , but that judgment has been 
held to have been given in personam, and not 
tn run , and, though enforced by suspension 
against Mr. Purchas, lias never been acted 
upon by the Bishops, nor has the question been 
again raised. The present rubric dates from 
1552, that of Eduard VI.’s first Prayer-Book 
(1549) having been “ the priest standing humbly 
afore the midst of the altai.” A very ancient 
custom, not wholly extinct even now, was for 
the holy table to* be placed at some distance 
from the east end of the church, with the 
officiating priest on the eastern side of it, facing 
the people across it. In the coionation ser\ice 
of Queen Victoria (1838) the direction ran “ the 
Queen kneeleth down at the faldstool (in the 
midst of the area over against the altar), and 
the Archbishop standing at the north side of 
the altar, saitn this prayer or blessing over 
her.” Here “ north side ’’ could only mean the 
northern part of the west side. The adoption 
of the Eastwai d Position is every year more 
common, and is accompanied by less offence, 
even to those who see no advantage in it. 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The, owe 
their origin to the Act 6 and 7 Will. IV., c. 77. 
Incorporated for the purpose of making schemes 
to carry out the recommendations of certain 


earlier commissions appointed to inquire into 
the endowment of bishoprics, the state of 
cathedral and collegiate churches, the best way 
of providing for the cure of souls, etc. The 
Act provides that the two Archbishops, the 
Bishop of London, the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
President, and First Lord of the Treasury for 
the tune being, as well as a Secretary of State 
named by the sovereign, with three others 
therein named, should be of the commission. 
A subsequent Act added all the remaining 
bishops in England and Wales, the Chief 
Justice, and others. Membership of the Church 
of England has always been an indispensable 
condition of holding the office. A number of 
Acts have from time to time imposed fresh 
duties upon the Commissioners. By an Act of 
1856 the Church Building Commissioners had 
their powers transferred to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners By Acts of 1843, 1844, and 
1856, the Commissioners were empowered to 
form new parishes wherever necessary, and to 
contribute out of the funds under their control 
to the endowment of the livings therein. An 
Act of 1850 created a Church Estates Commis- 
sion, whose members acted as an estates com- 
mittee to the Ecclesiastical Commission as well. 
To the Estates Commissioners were transferred 
all the estates held in trust for the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, with all powers oi manage- 
ment, etc. In general, it may be said that tne 
function of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners is 
to provide for the adjustment of Church endow- 
ments to the wants of the Church. Offioe, 10, 
Whitehall Place, S.W 

Ecclesiastical Courts These are of three 
degrees of mnsdiction. First there are the 
purely spiritual courts, including the Arch- 
deacon’s Court, the Bishop’s Consistory, and 
the Aichbishop’s Couit; seoond, courts of 
mixed spiritual and secular jurisdiction—*.^., 
the Court of Arches and the Court of the Official 
Principal of York , and, third, courts of purely 
secular constitution—*.^, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, which is the Court of 
Final Appeal in ecclesiastical causes. Practi- 
cally none of these courts now pretends to 
undisputed authoi lty The report of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts (’83), 
while v indicating the historical position of them 
all, bewailed the confusion into which the 
administration of ecclesiastical law had fallen, 
and uiged the adoption of various reforms. 
Absolute power, however, meanwhile rests 
with Lord Penzance, “ judge of the Provincial 
Couits of Canterbuiy and Yoik,” under the 
Public Woiship Regulation Act, ’74, and, as 
such, Dean of the Aiches and Master of the 
Faculties (see Arches, Court of). By the 
issue of writs dc contumace capiendo clergymen 
have been, and may be, imprisoned by defying 
sentences of monition, inhibition, suspension, or 
deprivation decieed by this court. The judg- 
ments of the Judicial Committee may be upheld 
and enforced by any of the High Courts of 
Justice The Archdeacon’s Court is a survival, 
and nothing moie It is a court of first in- 
stance, and appeals lie to the bishop, but its 
aid is seldom invoked. That at one time the 
Court was no sinecure is proved by the fact 
that the Archdeacon of Cornwall so lately as 
1840 had a particular jurisdiction to grant pro- 
bates of wills. — Consistory. Eveiy bishop has 
his Consistory Court held before his Chancellor 
or Commissary, m his cathedral church, or 
other convenient place in his diocese. In this 
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court are granted facultiea for the alteration, 
repair, ana renovation of churches. Nothing 
can be added to, or taken from, the ornaments 
of the Church (see Ornaments Rubric) with- 
out a faculty. The Arohbishop’s Court, dis- 
tinguished from the Provincial Court, is the 
canonical tribunal for the hearing of spiritual 
causes. Until the modification of the Court of 
Arches by the P W. R. Act, '74, its revival was 
not demanded It is specially prominent just 
now because the highest secular courts have 
decided that the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
power to try in person the Bishop of Lincoln 
(Dr. King), who is charged with practising and 
countenancing illegalities of ritual and doctrine. 
(See Ornaments Rubric, and Ritualism.) 
Jbard Penzance’s Court, or the old Court of Arches 
modified as stated, unites the powei s of the jus 
canontcum with new powers conceded by the 
Church Discipline Act, *41, and the similar 
statute of *74, exercising authority in both 
Provinces. Lastly, the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council, as representing the Royal 
Supremacy, is the absolute though not the 
canonical court of final appeal. Its judgments 
have been much criticised, and it has been 
accused of basing its decisions upon State policy, 
and not upon law. When acleigyman had ad- 
ministered water to communicants, there being no 
Wine available, he was admonished by the Dean 
of Arches (Beddoe v. Hawkcs, Feb. ’88) not 
to repeat the offence. The correct course, the 
Court held, would have been to have made a 
ahoit statement or dismissed the congiegation 

Ecclesiastical Law, Cases in ’88 The 

right of the patron of a \Velsh living to appoint 
an incumbent unacquainted with the Welsh 
language was laised in the case of the Marquess 
of Abergavenny v the Bishop of Llandaff (Queen’s 
Bench Division, Feb) lhe bishop had re- 
fused to institute, under the Act 1 and 2Vict , 
c. 106, sec 104, and the court gave judg- 
ment in his favour In the case of Atkin v, 
Bedding (Bloomsbury County Court, May), a 
parishioner questioned the right of the churth- 
waiden to remove her from a free seat It was 
held that a churchwarden had powei to “ place 
and displace” at pleasure, providing he did not 
act capriciously. The effect of the C ity of London 
Parochial Chanties Act 1883, as intei preted by 
Mr. Justice Kay 111 the matter of St. Stephen’s, 
Coleman Street, and of St. Mary's, Aldermanbury, 
is to transfer a considerable amount of ecclesi- 
astical patronage in the City of London from 
the panshioncis, in whom it has lor centuries 
been vested, into the hands of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners It was laid down that an 
advowson was a charity falling within the law 
relating to charitable trusts Alleged ntualis 
tic practices have formed the subject of one or 
two important suits. The Bishop of London 
having vetoed a representation made to him 
under the Public Worship Act with reference to 
the new reredos at St. Paul's, application was 
made (July) for a mandamus to compel the 
Bishop to allow the case to go forward. In the 
result the Court of Queen’s Bench granted a 
rule. The allegation is that -a crucifix and an 
image of the Virgin, forming part of the 
reredos, are calculated to promote supersti- 
tion and idolatrous worship, and are unlaw- 
ful. In the case of Bead and others (Privy 
Council, August), the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had refused to cite the Bishop of Linooln for 
alleged ritualistic practices, 'lhe court, which 
included several prelates who acted as ecclesi- 


astical assessors, decided to advise Her 
Majesty to remit the case to the Archbishop to 
be dealt with according to law. 

“Echo, The ” (an evening paper, established 
December 1868, price i<f). Its principles are 
Liberal. The Echo gives daily, m a condensed 
form, the chief and latest news of the day, 
foreign, home, and commercial, of which it 
treats in an independent manner. Several new 
features have lecently been introduced in The 
Etho , special prominence being given to topics 
of social interest. Office, 22, Catherine Street, 
Stt and, W C 

Eclipse Stakes of £10,000. See Turf. 

Ecuador* A republic of equatorial South 
Ameuca, governed by a President, with the 
assistance of a Congress composed of a Senate 
representing the provinces, and a Chamber of 
Deputies, the people. Area 248,370 sq. miles ; 
pop. 1,004,651. Capital Quito, pop. 70^000. 
Bevenue (1885-6) about £339,000 ; expenditure 
about £444,000 , debt £3,704,680. The foreign 
commerce is largely with the United Kingdom, 
and centres in Guayaquil. Exports, cocoa, 
indiarubber, hides, coffee, ivory. Army about 
1,600 men. The history of Ecuador since 1870 
presents few features of importance, beyond 
the civil wars and pronunciamentos, almost 
normal in the district Railway extension is in 
progtess In ’88 (March) Sehor Antonio Flores 
was elected President For Ministry, etc., see 
Diptomatic 

“ Edinburgh Review,” the well-known 
quai telly review (os ), was founded 1802, its 
Inst editoi being F Jeffrey, afterwards Lord 
Jeflicy The name of Sidney Smith was asso- 
iidtea with the Rt view, as also that of Loid 
Brougham, Lord Macaulay, and other distin- 
guished men in English liteiature The Review 
nas been edited by Maivey Napier, Sir George 
C otnw T all Lewis, and the picsent Editor (since 
’55), lit my Reeve, C B 

Edinburgh University, founded 1582, has 
since become one of the chief medical centres m 
the world. Of 3,000 students by far the greater 
number belong to the faculty of medicine. 
Principal, Sir William Muir, K C.S 1 . , Lord 
Rector, the Marquis of Lothian (appointed 
’88) Conjointly w'lth St. Andrews it sends a 
representative to Pailiamcnt, piesent member 
Mr Stormonth Dai ling. Its Degrees are — 
M.A (j hood black silk lined with white silk), 
B.D. (h black silk lined with purple silk, 
bordered with white fui , D.D. (// black cloth 
lined with purple silk , LL.B. ( h . black silk 
lined with blue silk, boidered with white fur) ; 
LL D. (h black cloth lined with blue silk) ; 
M.B., C.M. (h black silk lined with crimson 
silk, bordered with white fur), M.D. {h. black 
cloth with appended cape, lined and faced with 
crimson silk) ; B.Sc, (n. black silk lined with 
gieen silk, bordered with while fur), D.Bo, (//. 
black cloth lined with green silk. Also grants 
degiees in engineering, public health, mental 
science, and philology. Connected with it is the 
Edinburgh Association for the University Eduoation 
of Women, which prepaies candidates for the 
Umv Pass Certificate Examinations, the 
equivalent of the M.A. examinations for males. 
E. U has recently developed a scheme of 
University Extension. Alumni (some),SirWilliam 
Hamilton, Carlyle, Hume ; Nasmyth, the 
engineer; Sir Walter Scott, Mungo Park, 
James Mill, Owen, the anatomist, Sir C. 
Wyville Thomson, scientific chief of the 
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Challenger expedition ; Dugald Stewart, Lord 
Brougham, and R. Louis Stevenson (q.v.), the 
novelist. 

Education. The educational system of the 
United Kingdom is a complex arrangement, 
the nature of which can only be understood by 
a reference to the history of its development in 
its various aspects. In its technical aspect the 
subject will be found treated in a separate 
article(see Technical Education). It remains 
for us here to deal with it in its three aspects— 
primary, secondary, and higher education (l) 

Primary, or elementary education.— 

The history of the movement which led to the 
adoption of the present educational law, as 
regards public elemental y education, dates 
from a comparatively recent period. Picvious 
to ’32, when the first Parliamentary grant for 
educational purposes was made, the education 
of the country was left entirely to private 
individuals and the religious bodies, and it was 
not until 39 that Pailiament exercised direct 
control over the administration of the funds 
periodically voted for education Eaily in the 
century a great impetus was given to the 
popular demand lor instruction by various 
voluntary associations— the chief of which were 
the British and Foreign School Society, founded 
through the efforts ol Joseph Lancaster, sup- 
ported by the Society of Fi lends and the 
Nonconformist bodies , and the National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor, founded 
in ’ii, chiefly through the influence of Lancastei’s I 
rival, Dr. Bell. The first giant of ,£20,000 voted 
by Parliament, in ’32, was towards the building 
of schools 111 connection with one or other of 
these societies. A building grant of the same 
amount was made annually until 39, when the 
vote was increased to £30,000, and a committee 
of the Privy Council (The Committee of Council on 
Eduoation), was appointed to admmistci it. In 
'46 a new departure was made by granting sub- 
sidies in augmentation of feat hois’ salaries 
In the same year the Queen’s Scholarships, for 
enabling pupil teachers to attend training 
colleges, whicl ai c also aided by Government 
grants, were instituted. In 53 the capitation 
grant w*as instituted. In ’58 the Duke of 
Newcastle’s Commission was appointed, to 111- 

S uire into the wdiole system ol education in 
Ingland and Wales. It was rcpoi ted that the 
interference of the State had i>em beneficial, 
that the supply of efficient schools w^as 
inadequate, that only one 111 eight of the 
population attended any school, and of these 
only one-fourth, consisting of childien of the 
upper classes, were efficiently instructed. 
Trained teachers were found to be superior 
to other teachers, and the Committee recom- 
mended that examinations should be conducted 
in . every school where gi ants wore to be 
paid, and that these grants should be appor- 
tioned upon the examination of individual 
children— t.e., on the principle of payment by 
xesulte. This system is peculiar to this country, 
and is now condemned by many educational 
authorities. The Newcastle Commission was 
alsd the parent of the Revised Code, drawm up 
by Mr. Robert Lowe (now L01 d Sherbrooke) in 
’oa. Under the Revised Code direct payments of 
Government grants to teachers were abolished, 
and school managers, or committees of unpaid 
local representatives were appointed, and power 
was given to them, to select certified teachers 
and to pay to them the grant earned. The Code 
has undergone subsequent revisions, and that 


now in force is known as the Mundella Code. It 
is a schedule of all the elementary education 
Acts, which together constitute the elementary 
education law. In ’70 the sum voted by Parlia- 
ment for educational purposes had reached 
£840,000. The extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise to the working classes had, however, 
created the demand for the education of all 
children of school age, and at that time only a 
small portion of them were under instruction. 
The celebrated Elementary Eduoation Aot (</.f.), 
introduced by the late Mr. W, E. Forster on Feb. 
17th, ’70, and adopted on Aug. 9th of the same 
year, was the result of this populai demand 
The Act provided that the whole of the country, 
should be divided into school districts, the 
Metropolis forming one itself, the boroughs 
anothei set, and the rural parishes the rest. 
Under the Act sufficient school accommodation 
was to be found in every district lor all the 
resident children. School Boards (q.v.) were 
established under this Act. The Act was 
further amended in 73, in ’76, when oompulsory 
education was adopted and school attendance 
committees (q v ) were appointed , and in ’8o, 
when children were lequired to pass a certain 
standard before they could go to work, .and a 
school authority was everywhere appointed to 
enforce attendance. Notwithstanding this pro- 
vision, however, the law relating to compulsion 
has failed in operation, owing to the refusal of 
many magistrates toconvict parents for non-com- 
pliance with it In ’86 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to lnqune into the working of these 
Acts. The Commission consisted of the follow- 
ing members Lord Cioss, chairman; Cardinal 
Manning, the Duke of Norfolk, L01 d Harrowby, 
Lord Beauchamp, the Bishop of London, Lora 
Norton, Sir Fiancis Sandlord, Mi. Lyulph 
Stanley, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, Rev Dr Rigg, Dr. Dale, Canon 
Gregory, Canon Smith, Rev T. D. C. Morse, 
Mr. C. H Alderson, Mi. J G Talbot, Mr. 
S Buxton, Mr T E. Heller, Mi. Rathbone, 
the late Mr. H. Richaid, Mr Geoige Shipton, 
Mr. Mundella, and Mr. B Molloy (who subse- 
quently retired) The Commission published 
their report in ’88. It oonsists of nine parts, and 
is one of the most voluminous documents ever 
issued. Amongst its numerous recommenda- 
tions is one w r hich has provoked great opposition, 
on the ground that it is an attempt to upset the 
compromise on the subject of religious in- 
struction agreed to in ’70. This recommendation 
is that assistance from the rates should be given 
to voluntary or denominational schools. This 
report w r as signed only by a majority of the 
Commissioners. A minority report, piotesting 
against this proposal, and objecting to other 
recommendations of the minority, was signed 
by Sir John Lubbock, Sir B. Samuelson, Dr. 
Dale, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Henry Richard, 
Mr. G. Shipton, Mi Heller, and Mr. S. Buxton. 
In Scotland an excellent system of elementary 
education was adopted long before the passing 
of the Scottish Elementary Education Aot in ’72. 
Just as in Germany the intellectual impulse was 

g iven by Luther, so m Scotland education was 
orn of the reforming energy of J ohn Knox. In 
1696 a law was passed establishing a school m 
every parish of Scotland. The great secession 
from the Church of Scotland m ’43, which led to 
the establishment of the Free Church, effected 
the break-down of the parochial school system. 
The Free Church schools were set up side by 
side with the schools of the Establishment, and 
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the division of interests and the means of sup- 
port was not conducive to educational efficiency. 
Hence, two years after the adoption of Mr. 
Forster’s Act in England and Wales the Sootch 
Eduoation Act was passed, establishing a Sohool 
Board in evenr Scottish parish, and giving it 
the control of all parochial schools, not only 
elementary schools, but also the academies 
and high schools, and empowering it to erect 
and maintain new schools, according to the 
needs of the population. Grants are given to 
all schools under school boards, except those 
defined as “high-class public schools.” The 
Scotch Education Act is administered by a 
Committee of the Privy Council, called the 
Scotch Education Department. The Scotch Code 
differs from that of England and Wales, in that 
it provides for the teaching of moie advanced 
subjects, and differently defines the term 
“training college.” In Scotland many of the 
training colleges are “ non-icsident,” but in 
England and Wales they are all “lesident” 
In Ireland national education is under the 
control of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland, consisting of twenty members, 
of whom ten aie Protestant and ten Roman 
Catholic. The Commissioners, who are ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant, administer 
the Government Grants, which aie made to 
Vested Schools, maintained as National Schools, 
directly by the Commissionci s 01 by trustees , 
Non-vested Schools, belonging to private indi- 
viduals, but under the control of patrons or 
managers ; Model Schools, in which young 

S eople are trained as teacheis, Agricultural 
rational Sohools , ceitain Technical Schools, 111 
which instruction is given 111 etnbroidciy , 
Convent and Monastery Schools (Vested and 
Non-vested;, and Workhouse National Schools. 
The Commissioners have liamed lcgulations 
for withdrawing any child fiom lcligious in- 
struction of wliuh its paients or guaidtans do 
not approve. Statistics.— On Aug 31st, ’87, 
the date to which the last leturn (published in 
Sept. ’88) is made up, there were in England 
ana Wales 19,154 elemental y schools inspected, 
with accommodation for 5,278,992 scholars. 
The average daily attendance was 3,527,381. 
The Government grant amounted to .£3,071,547, 
or 17s. 5<f. per scholar in average attendance. 
This shows an increase over the amount 
granted in the year previous An idea of the 
progress that has been made in the provision 
of elementary education since ’70 may be 
formed from the fact that 111 that year accom- 
modation was only provided for 8 75 per cent, 
of the population, whereas m ’87 the percentage 
was i 8'69. Since the adoption ol the first Educa- 
tion Act, in 70, the elementary education ol the 
country has been conducted by two powerful 
organisations— the one consisting of the School 
Boards, under the direct control of the rate- 
payers, the other of the Voluntary Schools of the 
Church of England and various other religious 
denominations. These schools, though earning 
the Government capitation grant, are not under 
the control of the ratepayers. The cost of 
education per head steadily increased after 
the passing of the first Education Act. In 
’71 the cost per head w r as £1 7s* 5^ ; m ’8i it 
was £1 16 s. 10 id . ; and m ’85 it was £1 19s. 

See also School Board for London and 
School Boards. The amount raised during 
the year for purposes of public elementary 
education will be seen from the following 
table 
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In Soofland, for which the last returns are 
made up to Sept. 30th, '87, there were at that 
date 3, xxi schools inspected, furnishing accom- 
modation for 677,984 scholars, of whom 491*735 
were in average daily attendance. Ihe parlia- 
mentary grant|amounted to ^455>9 2 4* or 18s 6\d. 
per head. In Ireland in the same year the number 
of schools inspected was 8,028, providing accom- 
modation for 734,381 scholats. with an average 
attendance of 497,923 — SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION. In Scotland secondary or intermediate 
education is, as we have seen, to a great extent 
under the control of school boaids, and in 
Ireland certain inadequate piovision for it lias 
been made by the Government But in England 
and Wales secondary education is entirely in 
the hands of trustee s of endowments, com- 
panies, and private individuals In Scotland 
a great step towards systematising sccondaiy 
education was taken in Jan ’86, when the 
Scotch Education Depai tment instituted exami- 
nations for Leaving Certificates in the highcr- 
class schools, the nead-maste is or icelors ol 
which willingly co-opt lated in pinmoluig the* 
success ol this innovation. In England and 
Wales, though the state has at picscnt cxei- 
cised no direct control ovei sccondaiy educa- 
tion, it has instituted sevual lnqunics into its 
condition, pi csumablv with tin view to lutuic 
legislation on the* subject. In ’61 a Royal Com- 
mission, undet the chainnanship ol the hail ol 
Clarendon, was appointed to lnqunc into tin 
condition of “certain publio schools in England 
These public schools weie nine— viz , Eton, 
Wmchestei, Westminster, Chaitei house, St 
Paul's, Met chant Faylois’, Hariow*, Rugby, and 
Shrewsbury (See undti the 11 sevt 1 al headings ) 
In ’64 another Royal Commission was appointed, 
under the chairmanship of Loid Taunton, to 
inquire into the condition of all schools 
other than those receiving the parliamentai v 
grant and the nine great public* schools alieady 
referred to The Commissioners divided the* 
schools they examined into ( 1 ) Endowed (giam- 
mar schools), ( 2 ) Private*, and ( 3 ) Proprietary 
They repoited ‘hat icfoim must begin with 1 
the endowed schools, and drew up a senes of 
recommendations which led to the adoption ol 
the Endowed Schools Act of ’69. This Act is 
administered by the Charity Commissioners 
The inquiry of the Commission was also espe- 
cially interesting on account of the evidence 
they took on the secondary eduoation of girls. 
Their 1 epoit gave gi cat stimulus to the move- 
ment for promoting this object, and its publi- 
cation was followea by the lormation of “ The 
National Union for improving the Education of 
Women,” of which the leading spirits were the 
Princess Louise, Mrs William Grey, and Miss 
bhirreff. It was under the auspices of this 
Association that the Girls’ Public Day Schools 
Company w r as established In Wales the state 
of secondary education formed the subject of 
a Departmental Committee of Inquiry, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Aberdare in ’80, With 
regard to secondary schools the committee 
reoommended. ( 1 ) That existing endowed schools 
should be made efficient and suitable. (2) That 
in the reorganisation of endowments, (a) all 
schools should be made unsectarian , (/>) the 
governing bodies should be to a large extent 
properly chosen ; (c) schools should be adapted 
to local lequirements. ( 3 ) Where there were 
no endowments available, schools should be 
provided from other funds. A bill framed on 
the lines of these recommendations was intro- 


duced into Parliament last session.— HIGHER 
EDUCATION is comprehended in the work of 
the Universities and Colleges of University 
rank (See Universities and Provincial Colleges 
under their several headings, and for the Higher 
Education of Women see od ’87.) At the close 
of the year ’88 an important controversy arose 
on the subject of competitive examinations, 
suggested by a protest signed by a large number 
of M P ’s and well-known educationists, pub- 
lished in the Nineteenth Century (Nov.). This 
article pioduced a rejoinder in the Universal 
Rt view ( Dec. ) Important Conferences on Educa- 
tion wc re held in November by the supporters 
and opponents of btate and Voluntary Educa- 
tion bee also for elementary education “An- 
nual Rcpoit of the Committee of Council on 
Education ” (generally issued in August), Eyre 
and bpottisvvoode , loi higher education the 
calendars of the various Universities (issued 
annually), and for the subject generally the 
Lyilopa iiia oj lid m alum (caitoi, A. E. Flet- 
chi t ), and the following educational journals — 
1 /u journal of Education (oditoi, F. btoir), 
r/ie Edutafiona/ 7 tmes (editor, Dr Wormell) ; 
1 /u Puontt ^ choolmastu feditoi, E Maick- 
wick) (monthly), The Schoolmaster, Ihe 
^thoo/misht ss , 7 ht Sthool Guatdian, The 
School Boa id t/nonu/e ( editor, R Cowing) , 
and Ihe Ti at tins' Aid (weekly) 

Education, Commercial bee Commercial 
Educaiion 

Education Commission bee Education. 

Education Department is a committee of 
the Puvy Count il, 111 which au included the 
Pi t sident of the Count ll and the Vic e-President 
foi education, assisted by a huge ptimanent 
staff. The gieatei share of ministerial w*ork 
falls upon the vitc-president, who is respon- 
sible to the House ol Commons Hie Depart- 
ment distnbutes the Parliamentary giant, 
flames the code, appoints a staff of inspectors 
by whom schools in leceipt ol the grant aie 
visited and the scholars examined, ana training 
schools foi teachers are inspected , it sanctions 
the hoi rowing of loans by School Boards on 
the stcuntyof the rates, and may grant pro- 
visional oiders for the compulsory acquisition 
of land foi sthool sites Council office, White- 
hall, S W. (Set Education, Elementary 
Education Ac is, School Atiendance Com- 
mi 1 1 els, etc ) Tlu ic is a st pa 1 ate Dt pai tment 
foi Scotland Office, Dover House, Whitehall, 
b W 

Egypt A state, nominally dependent on 
Turkey, consisting of the Nile Delta and the 
valley of the Nile as Inr south as Wady Haifa 
(21 0 50' N.), undci the lule of Mohammed 
Thewfik, sixth of the dynasty founded by 
Mohammed Aly, his gieat-giandfather. The 
first four 1 uleis boietne title of Vali or Viceroy, 
but in ’66, Ismail, then ruler, received from 
the Sultan the title of Khedive or king, and the 
succession was made direct from father to son, 
instead of descending in accordance with the 
ouginal treaty to the eldest male of the family 
of Mohammed Aly. In ’73 the right of con- 
cluding commercial treaties with foreign powers, 
of issuing coinage, and of maintaining an army, 
was also conceded. Area of Egypt 394,240 sq. m. 
Cultivable area, £,143,000 acres. Pop. (1882), 
6,806,381. Principal products, cotton, sugar, 
and cereals. (For history from 1881 to ’88, see 
editions ot '86, ’87, ’88.) During ’88 the British 
Army of Ooeupation has been reduced to little 
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over 3,000 men, under the command of Major- 
General Dormer, garrisoned at Cairo and 
Alexandria. The vacancy caused by the death, 
early m the year, of Mr. Justice Wallis, was 
supplied by the appointment of Mr Lionel 
Sanaars, as British ludge of the International 
Courts. Sir Vm. Marriott, Judge Advocate 
General, went on a Mission to Egypt, and 
succeeded in making an arrangement be- 
tween the ex-Khedive and the Egyptian 
Government (see Egyptian Finance) Prince 
Hassan, brother of the Khedive, died at 
Constantinople, and was buried with much 
pomp m Alexandria Baron Kichtoft n (German 
member of the Caissc de la Dette Publique) 
and Mr. Hewitt Moxley (secretary to Sir E 
Vincent), were sent to Europe on a special mis- 
sion to arrange a conversion loan (see Egyptian 
Finance). The Derwishes supporting the 
successor to the Mahdi (Khalifa Abdalla) 
harassed the Egyptian frontier at Wady Haifa, 
but the Egyptian tioops there, commanded b\ 
English officers, succeeded in holding the 
position without difficult}" Mr. Allen, of the 
Anti-Slavery Soticty, was received peisonally 
by the Khedive, ancf assured of His Highness* 
personal interest in the Society. Letters wei e 
received from Lupton Pasha, an English pi isonei 
of the Khalifa Abdalla, dated Omdurman, 
Nov *87. Latei lumouis, wanting confiima- 
tion, assert that he is snnc dead The 
International Court of Appeal at Alexandi 1a gave 
an important decision, lefusmg to lecognise 
the validity of so-called “Gordon Bonds,” on 
the technical ground that Gordon had no 
authority to issue paper morn y And furthei 
that there was no proof as to how the said 
bonds came into the possesion of the holders, 
the Treasury at Khartoum having been sacked, 
and the printing stone and Gordon’s seals being 
in the possession of the enemy The iclations 
between the Prcnnei, Nubar Pasha, and his 
English advisers had not latterly been so 
cordial as was to be desired, but matteis had 
not come to i.n open rupture, when m June the 
Khedive at Alexandria took advantage of the 
absence in Cairo of Sir E. Baling, and abiuptly 
dismissed Nubar Pasha (r/.v ) without consult- 
ing H M *s 1 epi csentatn c, and appointed 
Biaz Pasha (<7 v ) m his place Considering 
British responsibilities in Egypt, the Khedive 
would have peihaps shown better taste in con- 
sulting Sir Evelyn Baring— who, howevei, 
deemed it advisable to accept the fait accompli , 
and the Butish Government continues to afford 
its support to the New Ministry (sec Diplo- 
matic), which, however, was somewhat modified 
on Sir Evelyn’s representations The Riaz 
Ministry, though comprising some retrograde 
members, is doing better than was expected. 
One unsatisfactory measure they have taken 
will, however, probably have a bad effect. 
Taooub Pasha Artin (<7 v) who has been the life 
ofthe Education Department, ha*' been removed 
from the Ministry of Public Instruction, and 
appointed Egyptian Administrator of the Rail- 
ways, m place of Agopian Pasha, who died 
suddenly. During the year considerable pro- 

§ ress has been made with the repair of the 
axrage, under the superintendence of Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff. A concession has been given 
for reclaiming the Aboukir Lake, but the 
Government nave refused to allow the con- 
cessionaire to cede his concession at a large 
profit to an English company. The project of 
Professor Cope Whitehouse to turn tne site of 


Lake Moeris into a reservoir has been con- 
sidered, but deemed too expensive to be 
undertaken by Government. The cotton orop 
for the season ’88-89 was until recently ex- 
pected to be the largest yet known, but un- 
favourable weather has damaged pods, and crop 
will be below average. Tne very low level 
of the Nile m the summer is likely to throw out 
of cultivation, for ’89, 300,000 acres of grain- 
growing lands. To remedy the evil effects of 
low Niles, it has been proposed by the Public 
Works Department to spend .£381,000 m irriga- 
tion works spread over three years. The news 
from the Soudan seems to imply a waning 
in the power of the Khalifa Abdalla; but the 
sensational news of the year from this quarter 
has been the alleged appearance of a “White 
Pasha” in the Bahr - el - Gazelle province. 
That there is some foundation for the re- 
pot t, and that it causes alarm in Khaitoum, 
seems certain While Zubeir Pasha and 
others believe the White Pasha to be Emm 
Pasha (Dr Schmtzler) (<7 v ), some are of 
opinion that he is moie pi obably Stanley, or 
Casarti— a lieutenant of Emin's The first idea 
seems most piobable, but theie aie a few 
who attach no value to the repoit In the 
Eastern Soudan the Governor-General, Colonel 
Kitchener, wounded last year, has been 
temporarily replaced by Colonels Shakespeare 
and Kundle, and finally Colonel Holled Smith 
has been definitely appointed to the post, while 
Colonel Kitchenei becomes Adjutant-General 
of Egyptian Aimy The rebelB under the ever- 
surviving Osman Digna have caused consider- 
able annoyance, and in Novembei were shelling 
Suakim and threatening its water supply. It 
has been decided to increase the Egyptian army 
for the defence of this port and of Wady Haifa 
by 2,180 men The Egyptian Government pro- 
posed refusing to continue the payment of 
ttibute to Turkey foi Massowah, held by the 
Italians, and Zeyla held by the British ; but 
under advice fiom the English Foreign Office 
they have not raised the question.* Under date 
Nov 28th it was stated that the 1,500 lebels 
continued entrenched, with firing at intervals. 
Thci e wei e no news of the White Pasha. Lord 
R. Chui chill, Dec 4th, moved the adjournment 
of the House to discuss the despatch of a 
British battalion to Suakim. See Egyptian 
Finance, Baring, Nubar, Riaz, etc. For 
Ministry, see Diplomatic. 

Egypt Exploration Fund, The. Founded 
(1883), under the presidency of the late Sir 
Erasmus Wilson (d 1884), for the purpose of 
historical investigation in Egypt, conducted in ' 
a scientific manner, with the object of solving 
some of the many important questions that 
await the icsult of excavation. Special atten- 
tion has been directed to all that can bear 
on the history of the sojourn and exodus of 
the Israelites, and the early sources of Greek 
art. The work is conducted on the principle 
of careful examination of all details and 
preservation of the objects found. These 
objects are of great interest in illustrating 
comparative art by the influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Syrian styles on one another, the 
technical processes of metal work, metrology 
and the ceramic arts. The antiquities found, 
after the claimsof the National Museum at Boulaq 
have been satisfied, are divided between the 
British Museum, the Boston Museum (U.S.A.)» 
and various local museums in England and the 
Colonies. The distribution depends mainly on 
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the amount of local support which has been 55»99°» 2 5o> Domaines Loan 6,909,860, Daira 
contributed by the several districts represented Loan 8,639,480.— Total, 103,028,000. The charge 
by the museums. Annual volumes are pub- on this debt for ’88 is 4,365,579- The exports 
lished, giving the results of each season’s work, of goods for ’87 were 11,251,353. showing 
with maps and plates. In February ’88 M. an excess over 86 of 756.483- The imports 
Naville, again assisted by Mr. F Llewellyn of goods for the same year were 8,133,007, 
Griffith and Count d’Hulst, as well as by the showing an excess of 285,997 over ’86. In 
Rev. W. MacGregor, resumed work at Tell specie the imports were 3,066,740, and the 
Basta, on the site of the famous temple of Bast exports 1,898,062. Of the total commerce over 
in the city of Bubastis. They continued, with 60 per cent, is with Great Britain. The pros- 
no less fortunate results, that excavation of the peots for Egyptian finance are fairly encourag- 
magnificent red granite structure (Herodotus, mg without being brilliant. It has been proved 
Bk. II., chap. 138) which in ’87 brought its vast that undei Bntish surveillance the resources 
ruins to light, and, among the wrecks of the of Egypt are sufficient, without excessive 
Hyposfyle Hall and the Hall of Osorkon II., burden to the fellah, to pay the interest on 
found innumerable monuments of the VI , XII., the large debt, and to cover the expenses of 
XXII., and XXIII. dynasties. These consist administration in noimal years. It is equally 
mainly of bas-relief sculptures, portiait-statues proved, however, that this is only possible by 
of all sizes, from miniature to colossal, and a strict economy, and even m normal years with 
multitude of beautiful lotus and hathos-headed great difficulty, while a single bad year upsets 
columns of various periods. These valuable the balance. As Egypt is a purely agricultural 
spoils are chiefly divided between the Boulak country, whose fertility depends on the Nile, 
and Bntish Museums and the Museum of Fine and as that 1 iver is evei capucious, it is obvious 
Arts at Boston, U.S.A The most striking dis- that the financial position has always a large 
ooveries of the season relate to the mysterious element of uncertainty in it. The low Nile of 
Hyks6s rulers who dominated Egypt for 500 ’88 will ceitainly cause a falling off in Treasury 
years. Bubastis proves to have been a gieat receipts for ’89, and it will require all the m- 
Hyks6s settlement, and theie were found two genuity of Sir Edgar Vincent to balance the 
colossal blaek granite statues of that unmistak- accounts for that Year, the more especially as 
able type whicn is as lare in Eg3ptian art as the funds lesened from the International Loan 
its presence is suggestive of some of the most for extraordinary Soudan expendituie are prac- 
deeply interesting and important racial and tically exhausted The unfavourable features m 
historic problems The heads presumably the outlook of Egyptian finance are ( 1 ) the 
represent Apepi, the last king of the Hyksos Soudan, which will probably necessitate an 
period. But, in addition to these, were found meteased Army charge, ( 2 ) The exoibitant 
in the hypostyle hall of the temple the lower amount of the pension list , ( 3 ) The low Nile 
part of a Xlllth dynasty statue, its feet on the of tins year. The favourable features aie ( 1 ) the 
nine bows, and on its throne the cartouches of increased cheapness of money, which may ren- 
a hitherto unknown king, whose name may be der possible conversion of the debt at a reduced 
read as Ita-ian, or peihaps as Ka-ian Accord- rate of intei est , ( 2 ) The Marriott arrange- 
ing to Arab tradition the Pharaoh under whom ment, whereby Ismail Pasha commutes his 
Joseph served as prime minister was named large yearly pension into land, the cultivation 
Rayyftn ibn al-Walid, and this statue has been of which is a loss to the Government ; ( 3 ) The 
conjecturally identified as one of that king, public works of Scott Moncrciff, which will 
The question is yet under discussion, and gradually bring a larger area under cultivation, 
awaits solution. The latest work published by (4) The possibility of increasing the very low 
the Egypt Exploration Fund contains the second customs dues at present levied on wines, spirits, 
part of “Tams,” as well as Mr. Petrie’s and luxuues, ( 5 ) The fact that in ’94 the 
Memoir on Nebesheh (Am), and on Defenneh Egyptian Government will be relieved of the 
(Tahpanhes). The second volume of “Nau- payment of ,£200,000 annually to the British 
gratis,” and the third edition of M Naville’s Governments upon the Suez Canal shares. See 
“Pithony,” are 111 preparation. The offioes of Egypt, Baring, Vincfnt 
the Egypt Exploration Fund are at 17, Oxford Egyptology, ’88. The literary productions of 
Mansion, Oxford Circus, W. President, Sir the year have been as numei ous as they have 

i ohn Fowler, K.C.M.G. ; Sec., H. Gosselin ; been intciesting and important. M. w. N. 

[on. Sec., Miss Amelia B Edwards, LL.D., Groff has been issuing his Etude aur le Papyrus 
L.H.D., etc., Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. d’Orbmey, the text in hieroglyphics, with trans- 

Egyptian Finance, Commerce, etc. (The lation and glossary, of the Story of the Two 
figures given throughout are Egyptian pounds, Brothers ” ; Mr. Ch, E. Moldenke has published 
worth 20s. 6 d.) The closed accounts for the at New York an English Version of the “ Tale of 
year ’87 show reoeipts 9,616,358, expenses the Two Brothers, a Fairy Tale of Anoient 
9,907,900, surplus 408,458 *, but a change m the Egypt, being the D'Orbiney Papyrus in Hieratio 
method of keeping the accounts causes a differ- Characters in the Bntish Museum ” ; Professor E. 
ence of 340,000, so that the actual surplus is Amelineau has edited “Monuments pour serrir 
only 68,458. In addition to this, 286,545 have ft l’Histoire de lEgypte Chretienne aux IV® et 
been spent out of the International Loan foi ex- V° Sifecles,” being the fourth volume of “Md- 
ceptional expenses connected with the Soudan moires publics par lea Membres de la Mi 
and public works. The Budget estimates lor aroheologique Frangaise au Caire,” a former 
the current year are revenue 9,600,000, volume of which series, edited by M. Maspero, 
expenditure 9,576,000, showing a surplus of contains long and important funeral texts from 
94,000; but it seems doubtful whether these the tombs of Memphis and of Thebes. Almost 
estimates can be realised, and it will require coincident with the contribution of Professor 
great care to equalise revenue and expenditure. Amelineau to the history of early Christian 
The total debt of Egypt, on 31st December, ’87, monuments in Egypt, has been the issue of 
was as follows Guaranteed leak 9,191,600, another work of the same series, the whole of 
privileged debt 22,996,800, Unified Debt which is in process of production under the 
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auspices of the Mmistere de V Instruction the papyrus is set apart to the illustration of 
jpubltque. The work is a magnificent one, and men, animals, and divinities, in every possible 
is edited by Mi Eugfene Leflbure, title “Les relation, whether as declared or indicated in 
Hypogies rovaux de Thebes,” in which are myth, symbol, or religion, and whether of 
reproduced, by means of vivid illustrations, peace or of antagonism towards each other, 
the piotures and inscriptions that occur in the The amenities and the discords of existence in 
tomb of Seti I., a monarch of the XIXth dynasty. all its forms aie elaborated or suggested, and 
It is intended that a part still to come of this the pathos of humanity, living, suffering, dying, 
beautiful production shall contain the pictures and living again, is powerfully exemplified, 
and inscriptions on other of the royal tombs at The happy simplicity of domestic life, and all 
Thebes. M. Naville has written on Goshen and the phenomena of business, pleasure, mirth, 
other topics in connection with the Egypt amusements, affection, piety, and devotion, 
Exploration Fund ( q.v .), and Dr, Willem Pleyte, are delineated Yet everything m life leads up 
the author of “Etudes Egyptologiques, ” and a to the inevitable and to tne tomb. A husband 
translator, with a commentary, of some Chapitres and wife are shown happily mated, until the 
supplementaires of the Per-m-Hru, or Livre des sickness of the one demands the delicate and 
Morts, has, by the publication of his biochure assiduous, but finally unavailing, attentions of 
on the “Oracle of Amon,” elicited from M. E. the other. The nurse surrenders hei charge 
Rdvillout, by way at once of reply and in to death, and the decease of the husband opens 
extension of the subject, a “ Letter upon Nubian up the view to the funeral ceremonies, with 
Oracles ” Amongst the woiks in philology the ritual services of qua&i-surpliced priests, 
may be mentioned Mr. Le Page Renouf’s “ Pro- the lamentations of the mourners, and the 
nominal Forms m Egyptian,” and the monu- introduction of the soul by a divine usher to 
mental pi oduction of Signor Simeone Levi, who the uidges of the departed. The trustees of 
has at length brought out the sixth and final the British Museum have ordered the prepara- 
volume of his “ Vocabolano geraglifico oopto- tion of photographs of this exquisite papyrus, 
ebraico,” an autographed work published at which are to be coloured so as to reproduce as 
Turin— the autogtaphy in question possessing nearly as possible the effect of the original, 
the advantage of allowing the ready production and which will be available for the public at a 
of the most cxtrnoidinary signs, which might puce modest and reasonable enough to encou- 
otherwise necessitate the casting of special rage their wide distribution. The recent dis- 
type. The first volume of the new series of covery of cuneiform tablets in the Valley of the, 
tne “Records of the Past,” which, as well as Nile, which tends to sustain the reputation of 
the second volume, was announced in our last Egypt as “the land of archaeological surprises,” 
edition (see Assyriology, cd. ’88) as about is not the first levelation of the occurrence of 
soon to appear, is on the eve of production Babylonian or othei inscribed cuneiform monu- 
Dr. Max Muller, of Nttrnberg, who in December meats 111 that country. Five years ago Professor 
’87 published his work on the “ Supposed Name Maspero deposited in the Museum at Botdaq 
of Judah in the List of Shosheng, has since three cylinders of clay mscubcd with Baby- 
published his “ Contribution to the Exodus Geo- Ionian cuneiform characters which he had 
graphy”(see June Ptocccdings of the Society purchased from an Arab, who stated that they 
of Biblical Archaeology) He considers “that had been found in the neighbourhood of the 
the Egyptian influences upon the Canaanitish Suez Canal. The conclusion arrived at by 
and afterwards the Hebrew dictionary (apart Professor Sayce from all the data of the circum- 
from primitive connections of the African and stance, including an inspection of the cylinders 
Semitic languages) are much stronger than themselves, was that they had come from Tel 
is commonly supposed.” The subject of the Defenneh, the Pelusiac Daphne of the ancients, 
“Book of the Dead” is one which excludes the which guarded the fiontier of Egypt on the 
idea of finality No sooner lias the result of cast. Some two years after its public expres- 
the splendid and patient labour of M. Edouard sion, in the Academy (January 19th, ’84), this 
Naville been given to the learned world in an opinion was verihed by the excavations carried 
“Aegyptische Todtenbuch,” which promised to on by Mr. Flinders Petrie on behalf of the Egypt 
be for many years, at least, the standard text Exploration Fund (q v .), in the course of which 
of the “Book of the Dead,” than wc heai of he discovered the pavement of brick “at the 
the discovery at Thebes of a new papyrus of entry of Pharaoh’s house m Tahpanhes” (see ed. 
unprecedented dimensions and beauty. This ’88), wheie Jeremiah hid “great stones” in token 
papyrus, which dates from the XIXth or XXth that Nebuchadnezzar would hereaftei set up his 
Dynasty, is 77 feet m length by about 15 inches throne above them. “They formed, in fact,” 
broad— that is, some five feet longer than the &ays Profcs&oi Saycc, “part of a set of four 
longest, up to the time of its arrival, in the buried at the four corners of tlm pavilion he 
British Museum ; and, excepting that the longi- erected in the frontier city of Egypt.” The 
tudinal edges of its uncharactered margin are tablets of recent acquisition, about 300 m 
occasionally fiayed— a diawback which involves number, are from Tel-el-Amaxna, a place about 
no solution of tne integrity of the text— it may midway between Memphis and Thebes, in 
be fairly pronounced as all but perfect in its Upper Egypt, which represents the site 01 the 
preservation. The hieroglyphs arc admirable city of “ the heretic king,” Khu-n-aten, or 
in their form and the preciseness of their Amenophis IV., of the XvIIIth Dynasty. It 
definition, and the coloured figures, of every was built during his reign, and deserted soon 
kind conceivable by Egyptian artistic genius, after his death. So far as Europe is concerned 
are strikingly vivid in the freshness of their the tablets have been principally secured for 
several pigments, the whites, especially, being the Royal Museum of Berlin, to the extent of 
—or having been, for the climate of London about 160 pieces, and for the British Museum, 
has already been unkind to them— remarkable which has acquired 81 specimens. Of these 
for the depth and clearness of their almost tablets Professor Sayce, however, has formu- 
d azz ling purity. At intervals, and especially la ted some of the more obvious of the revela- 
towards tne extremities, the entire breadth of tions to be expected from this extraordinary 
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discovery. “ It shows/'he says, “ that western 
Asia was a scene of literary activity in the 
sixteenth century before our era, and that 
Babylonian at that time occupied the place 
afterwards taken by Aramaic as the language 
of diplomacy and science m the civilised East. 
The form of writing used on the Cappadocian 
cuneiform tablets >s now explained. It pre- 
served the script once employed as far north 
as Asia Minor by the educated classes of 
society.” The tablets from Tel-el-Amarna are 
remarkable for their size, shape, and style of 
writing. The clay of which they are made is 
very different from that which is usually met 
with m tablets bearing cuneiform inscriptions 
Some of them have been baked, but the greater 
part have not. In colour they vary from light 
to dark dust tint, and from a flesh colour to 
dark brick-red. A few are of no decided colour, 
and a few others are light yellow Many of the 
tablets are perfectly flat, almost 1 ike tiles , only 
a few have the common “pillow” shape, and 
some half a dozen have a shape hitherto strange 
to experts in Assyriology The writing upon 
them is no less remarkable. On some it is large 
and coarse ; on one other, at least, it is exactly 
like that found upon many tablets acquired by 
the British Museum during the last few years. 
On some the text is beautifully written, and 
every character is perfect, whilst on otheis the 
writing, though well done, is very small. If 
the complicated characters are excepted, which 
are met in such inscriptions as those of 
Nebuchadnezzar I. and II , there may be found 
amongst them every class and vanety of cunei- 
form characters known to modern scholars , 
and it is clear that the scribes were both in- 
consistent and careless in their writing The 
inscriptions were the work of many scribes, 
and a comparative list of the forms of their 
handwritings might be a very interesting and 
instructive piece of work, and one for the 
accomplishment of which neaily everything 
necessary is already piepared. The tablets of 
Tel-el-Amarna incorporate a statement of an 
international oonnubium, which, being exempli- 
fied in personges of the highest rank, had 
probably a far-reaching influence upon the 
political and social life, and concuri ently upon 
the vocabulary of the peoples severally' of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Tne Society of Bib- 
lical Archaeology proposes to print copies of 
the texts of all the Tel-el-Amarna tablets ac- 
quired by the trustees of the British Museum , 
and there is some hope that the authorities 
at Berlin may also print that portion of the 
same collection of tablets whicn has been ac- 
quired by their own Royal Museum. Con- 
sult Dr. Birch’s Preface to the second edition 
of Bunsen’s “Egypt’s Place in Universal His- 
tory*' {Preface to second volume of “ Records 
of tne Past” ; Inaugural Address in “Transac- 
tions of the Second Session of the International 
Congress of Orientalists ” j Introduction to the 
Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs, in Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson’s “ Egyptians in the Time 
of the Pharaohs”; “Egypt from the Earliest 
Times to b.c. 300”; Kede Lecture on the 
“Monumental History of Egypt"; Sir J . Gardner 
Wilkinson’s “Manners ana Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians”; Lenormant and Cheval- 
lier’s “ Manual of the Ancient History of the 
East ” ; Dr. E. Richmond Hodges’ “ Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics and their Decipherment, m the 
third edition of Cory’s “Ancient Fragments ” ; 
Rev. A. H. Sayce’s “Fresh Light from the 
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Ancient Monuments ” ; Mr. E. A. W. Budge’s 
“ Dwellers on the Nile etc., etc. 

Eiffel Tower (Paris Exhibition, ’89). It 

has been decided to erect m the Champs de 
Mars, Paris, in connection with the Exhibition 
of 1889 (q.v.), the highest iron tower yet known. 
The height is to be 1,000 feet, and the oost 
about .£200,000. To this sum the Assembly 
in November 1886 voted £60,000, and the re- 
mainder of the money is to be found by the 
contractors, who in return receive a concession 
of the tower for twenty years, and expect to 
recoup themselves out 01 the admission fees. 
Visitors to Pans will be able to realise the 
stupendous character of the structure from the 
fact that it will be three times as high as the 
Arc deTnomphe (q.v ) M. Eiffel, the engineer 
who originated the project, urges that the 
column will be of great value for astronomioal 
and meteorological purposes. The form of the 
erection is that ol a squaie of four arches, 
sloping inward and upward to a platform upon 
which uses the iron column, fiom four feet, 
sloping into graceful lines very much after the 
fasnion of a lighthouse. At the end of *87 
the tower had reached the height of 179 feet 
the four arches of the base had been joined, and 
the gieat platform for the rooms of the first 
stage was being constructed. On May 19th, ’88, 
it was stated that considerable uneasiness was 
being felt as to this tower ; that the foundations 
weie doubtful, that the labourers were attacked 
with giddiness, and that they could with diffi- 
culty be got to work. On July 4th M. Eiffel 
entei tamed the Parisian journalists to break- 
fast on the first story of the edifice, 60 metres 
high. A technical description of the ingenious 
spiral lifts for the cairiage of passengers from 
the second to the third story of the tower, 
taken from the Genie Civil , will be found in the 
Engineer of August 3rd. A strike amongst the 
woi kmen took place on Sept 18th, and a demand 
was made for an advance of 20 c an hour in the 
wages of the 160 labourers engaged on the erec- 
tion (which was then 140 metres high) MM. 
Eiffel and Campagno met the delegates, and 
offered a general increase of 5 c. an hour, to be 
lol lowed in a month by another 5 c. to deserv- 
ing workmen, while they offered to establish 
a canteen on the fust storey, and sell food at 
50 per cent, less than below. It may be 
observed heie that the working day was one 
of eleven hours, which was 1 educed to about 
ten by the ascent and descent from the second 
stoiey, which requued twenty-five minutes 
each way. On Sept, zoth M Eiffel announced 
the settlement of the dispute; a further sou 
to be given the carpenters when the season 
reduced the day to nine houis, and a gift of 
50 fr. to all on teaching the third platform. On 
Nov. 30 th the tower had reached the great 
height of 200 metres, or about 660 feet, and it 
was expected to be ready for the painters 
earlier than was contracted for. 

Eighty Club, The, was formed by a number of 
prominent Liberals in 1879, with a view* to pro- 
moting the success of the Liberal party at the 
General Election of 1880, from the last two 
figures of which date the Club takes its name. 
The Club has no fixed residence, but the 
members periodically meet to dine together 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel. Their meet- 
ings for the election of candidates and the 
transaction of general business are held at 
the National Liberal Club, in Northumberland 
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Avenue, Charing Cross. Seo., Mr. J. A. B. 
B. Bruce (National Liberal Club). 

Eisteddfod. The name of an annual bardic 
congress in Wales, having for its objects the 
preservation of the music and the general litera- 
ture of the Principality, the maintenance of the 
Welsh language and ancient national customs, 
and the cultivation of a spirit of patriotism 
among the people. Its origin is lost in an- 
tiquity, but it is certain that three such con- 
gresses were held in the reign of Edward III., 
one of them being under the patronage of Earl 
Mortimer. (For history of E see ed. 88.) On 
Oct. 23rd, 1566, Queen Elizabeth issued a “ letter 
of commission, calling another Eisteddfod at 
Caerwys for May 26th, 1568 This royal letter 
is dated from Chester. Fifty-five musical and 
bardic degrees were conferred at this meeting, 
entitling their possessors to live by the wan- 
dering minstrel profession. So far as we know, 
the next Eisteddfod which was held was also 
at Caerwys, 111 1798, under the patronage of 
the Society of ‘ ‘ Gwyneddigion, ’ ’ or natives of 
North Wales, a society established m London, 
which has since developed into the Cymmro- 
donon (Aborigines) Sooiety. The Society lias 
established the Eisteddfod as a living and 
working institution Frequent meetings were 
held after this date The meeting for 1887 
was held in the Royal Albert Hall Financially 
it was a failure, but 111 every other respect it 
was a considerable success On the fourth and 
last day of the meeting the Prmce and Prinoess 
of Wales were present, with their daughters 
The pieliminaiy Gorsedd (this word means 
throne, but in an Eisteddtodic sense it signifies 
the four-and-twenty stones of the Di uidic circle, 
whence a year and a day befoiehand the Eis- 
teddfod is proclaimed “111 the face of the sun, 
the eye of light,” and where baidic and musical 
degrees are conferied), where a year and a 
day’s notice of the event is given, was held 
July last at Castle Close, Bieoon. The Eistedd- 
fod was held in ’88 at Wrexham, when Mr 
Gladstone attended, and delivered a speech on 
the power of poetry and song II. K II the 
Pi nice of Wales has announced his intention 
of visiting the E. on its next cclebiation, at 
Brecon 

Ekowe. An English newspaper corruption 
of Etohowe (pron. et-show'e), the political centre 
of British Zululand (,0 v.) 

Election of a Member of Parliament. 
Under the provisions of the Ballot Act, the 
returning officer is lequircd, in the case of a 
county election within two days after the day 
on which he receives the w T rit, and in the case 
of a borough election on the day on which he 
receives the writ or the following day, to give 
notice of election. The day of nomination is 
to be fixed as follows in the case of an election 
for a county or district borough, not later than 
the ninth day after the day on which he re- 
ceives the writ, with an interval of not less 
than three clear days between the day on which 
he gives the notice and the day of nomination ; 
and m the case of an election for any borough 
other than a district borough, not later than 
the fourth day after the day on which he 
receives the writ, with an interval of not less 
than two clear days between the day on which 
he gives the notice and the day of nomination. 
The candidate is nominated in writing, sub- 
scribed by two registered electors as proposer 
and seconder, and by eight other electors, who 
must also be registered in the same con- 


stituency. If at the expiration of one hour 
after the time appointed for the election not 
more candidates stand nominated than there 
are vacancies to be filled up, the returning 
officer is to forthwith declare the candidate 
nominated to be elected ; but if at the end of 
one hour more candidates stand nommatde 
than there are seats to be filled up, the return- 
ing officci is to adjourn the election and take a 
poll. The poll is to take place on such day as the 
returning officer may appoint, not being, in the 
case of an election foi a county or district 
borough, less than two or more than six 
clear days, and not being, m the case of an 
election for a borough other than a district 
borough, more than three clear days after the 
day fixed for the nomination. Sundays, Christ- 
mas Day, Good Friday, and any day set apart 
for a public fast or thanksgiving, are not counted. 
The following calendar, which will probably 
make the matter quite clear, shows the time for 
nomination and poll in boroughs and counties, 
assuming that the writ has been received by 
the returning officer on the 1st of any given 
month — 

Monti County. 

1 Receipt of writ. 

2 

3 Last possible day for notice of election. 

4 

5 First possible day for nomination. 

6 

7 

8 First possible day for poll 

9 

10 Last possible day for nomination. 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 Last possible day for poll. 

Borough 

1 Receipt of writ 

2 Last possible day for notice ol election. 

4 First possible day for nomination, 
j Last possible day for nomination. 

5 ( First possible day for poll. 

6 

7 

8 

9 Last possible day for poll. 

In using either table, regard must be had to 
the intimation given above, that Sundays, 
Christmas Day, etc , do not count. Thus, if an 
election in a county be fixed for the latest 

S ossible day, the poll would, on account of the 
undays, be at least two days later, or on the 
nineteenth, and in some cases three days later, 
or on the twentieth day. There is a special 
allowance of time in the case of the con- 
stituency of Orkney and Shetland. Where an 
equality of votes is found to exist between 
any candidates at an election for a county 01 
borough, and the addition of a vote would 
entitle any of such candidates to be declared 
elected, the returning officer, if a registered 
elector of such county or borough, may give such 
additional vote, but shall not in any other case 
be entitled to vote at an election for which he 
is returning officer. But the returning officer 
may, if qualified, decline to give the casting 
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vote; and if he be not qualified, or if he decline 
to act, the names of the two candidates are 
endorsed on the writ and a double return made. 
Neither candidate returned may vote until 
the right to the seat has been determined. A 
petition may be presented by a person qualified 
to vote, a person claiming to have the right to 
be returned, and by a person alleging himself 
to have been the candidate; the petition may 
be presented on various grounds, and it may 
allege bribery and corruption. Thus, where 
there has been an equality of votes, and the 
casting vote has been given by the returning 
officer, or where a double leturn has been 
made, the seat may be claimed on petition. 
The voting papers would then be sci utmised by 
the Court, and some deductions would probably 
be made on the ground of spoiled papers, dis- 
qualification of the voter, etc , which would 
reduce one party’s number more than it would 
the figure 01 the other. All election petitions 
are tned by two judges, who determine and 
report to the Speaker whether the member 
petitioned against, or what other person, if 
any, was duly elected, or whether the election 
was void ; and when corrupt practices have 
been alleged, the judges report also whether 
any such practices have been committed, and, 
if so, whether it was with the knowledge or 
consent of any candidate, and the nature 
thereof ; the names of the persons proved to 
have been guilty of such coirupt practices ; and 
whether during the election tliere was an ex- 
tensive prevalence of corrupt practices. When 
such a report as the latter is made to the 
House, it is usual to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission, on whose report, if it disclose a 
serious state of things, the wilts foi a fresh 
election may be suspended, so that the con- 
stituency remains tempoianly unrepiesented 
Any member returned lor two or more plaoes 
m any pait of the United Kingdom is to make 
his selection for which of the places he will 
serve within one week after it shall appear 
that there is no question upon the return for 
that place. See also Writs, Corrupt Prac- 
tices, Parliament, House of Commons, etc. 

Elections, Bye-, Petitions, etc 

1886. 

Belfast (West Div.). — On petition Mr. T. 
Sexton was declared to be the sitting member 

Birmingham (East) —On Mr Matthews’ ac- 
cepting office of Home Secretaiy; no opposi- 
tion (Aug. nth). 

Brighton.— On Mr. Marriott accepting office 
of Judge Advocate General ; no opposition 
(Aug. nth). 

On death of Alderman David Smith, Dr 
William Tmdal Robertson (C.) returned without 
contest (Nov. 29th). (No change.) 

Bristol (West). — On Sir M. Hicks-Beach ac- 
cepting office of Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
no opposition (Aug. nth) 

Buteshire. — On Mr. J. P. B. Robeitson accept- 
ing office of Solicitor General for Scotland ; no 
opposition (Aug. 12th). 

Cambridge University.— On Mr. Raikes accept- 
ing office of Postmaster General ; no opposition 
(Aug. 13th). 

Croydon.— On Mr. S. Herbert accepting office 
of a Junior Lord of the Treasury; no opposition 
(Aug. nth). 

Devon (North-East Div.).— On Col. Walrond 
accepting office of a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury ; no opposition (Aug. rath). 


Down Co, (West Div.). — On Lord A* Hill 
accepting office of Comptroller of the House- 
hold ; no opposition (Aug. 13th). 

Dublin University.— On Mr. Plunket accepting 
office of First Commissioner of Works, ana 
Mr. Holmes accepting office of Attorney 
General for Ireland ; no opposition (Aug. 13th). 

Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s Universities.— On 
Mr. J. H. Macdonald accepting office of Lord 
Advocate , no opposition (Aug. 13th). 

Hampstead.— On Sir H. Holland accepting 
office of Vice-President of the Council; no 
opposition (Aug. nth). 

Isle of Wight.— On Sir Richard Webster 
accepting office of Attorney General ; no oppo- 
sition (Aug. 12th). 

Kent (Dartford Dvv.). — On Sir W. Hart Dyke 
accepting office of Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education he was returned 
without opposition 

King’s Lynn.— On Mr. R. Bourke being 
appointed Governor of Madras (polling Aug. 
25th) .— 

Mr. Alexander W. Jarvis (C.) 1,423 
Mr. J Harris Sanders (G.L.) 1,168 

(No change ) 255 

Lancashire (Blackpool Div.). — On Sir F. 
Stanley accepting office of President of the 
Board of Trade, with a peerage (polling 
Aug 20th) — 

Sir M White Ridley (C.) 6,263 

Mr. J. O. Pilkington (G.L ) 2,517 

(No change.) 3,746 

Lancashire S.W. (Newton Div.). — On Sir 
R. Cross accepting office of Secretary for India, 
with a peeiage, there was a contest (polling 
Aug. 1 6th) — 

Mr. Thomas Wodchouse Legh (C.) 4,062 

Mr. D. O’Connel French (G.L.) 3,355 

(No change ) —707 

Leicestershire (East). — On Lord J. Manners 
accepting office of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancastci ; no opposition (Aug. 13th). 

Leith Distriot. — Mr. Gladstone having been 
returned for Midlothian as well as for this 
constituency, elected to sit foi the county, and 
there was afresh election (polling Aug. 20th) : — 
Mr. Munro Ferguson (G L.) 4,204 
Mr. M‘Giegoi (L U.) 1,528 

Mi. Jacks (L.U.) 1,499 

(No change.) 

Lewisham.— On Lord Lewisham accepting 
office of Vice-Chamberlain of the Household; 
no opposition (Aug nth). 

Lincolnshire (S. Lindsey Div.) — On Mr. Stan- 
hope accepting office of Colonial Secretary; 
no opposition (Aug. 12th). 

Liverpool (Walton) —On Mr. J. G. Gibson 
accepting office of Solicitoi General for Ireland; 
no opposition (Aug. nth). 

Londonderry (City).— Mr. Charles Lewis (C*) 
was unseated on petition, and Mr. Justin 
M'Carthy (P.) declared the sitting member 
(Oct. 25th). 

(Parnelli te gain of a seat.) 

Manchester (East). — On Mr. A. J. Balfour 
accepting office of Secretary for Scotland ; no 
opposition (Aug nth). 

Marylebone (East).— On Lord C. Beresford 
accepting office of a Naval Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; no opposition (Aug. nth). 

Middlesex (Brentford D.).— On decease of 
Mr. O. E. Coope (C.) (polling Dec. 23rd, x886) : — 
Mr. James Bigwood (C) . ... 2,572 

Mr. J. Haysman (G.L.) 1,3x6 

(No change.) 1,256 
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mddlesex (Ealing). — On Lord G. Hamilton 
accepting office of First Lord of the Admiralty ; 

n< iSSffi»« 0 (Enfie6).---On Viscount Folkestone 
accepting office of Treasurer of the Household ; 
no opposition (Aug. 12th). 

Northamptonshire (North Div.). — On Lord 
Burghley accepting office of Parliamentary 
Groom m Waiting , no opposition (Aug. 16th). 

Paddin gton (South).— On Lord R. Churchill’s 
accepting office of Chancellor of Exchequer ; 
no opposition (Aug. nth). 

Plymouth. — On Mr. E Claike accepting office 
of Solicitor General ; no opposition (Aug nth). 


of Solicitor General ; no opposition (Aug nth). 

Sheffield (Ecclesall). — On Mr. Asnmead- 
Bartlett accepting office of Civil Lord of the 


Admiralty; no opposition (Aug. nth). 

Staffordshire (Burton Div.).— On the elevation 
of Sir M. A. Bass to the peerage (polling 
Aug. 20th) *— 

Mr. Sydney Ever shed (G.L ) 4,792 
Mr. Gerald Hardy (C ) 2,319 

(No change.) 2,473 

Strand. — On Mr. W. H. Smith accepting 
office of Secretary for War, no opposition 
(Aug. nth). 

Tower Hamlets (St. George’s Div.).— On Mr. 
Ritchie accepting office of President of Local 
Government Board, there was a contest. 
Polling (Aug. r2th) — 

Mr. C. T Ritchie (C ) 1,545 
Mr. Richard Eve (G.L ) 889 
(No change ) 656 

Wigtownshire. —On Sir H Maxwell accepting 
office of a Junioi Lord of the Treasury; no 
opposition (Aug. 1 2th). 

Yorkshire (Buckrose) — On petition Mr. 
M ‘Arthur (G L ), was unseated, and Mi . Chris- 
topher Sykes (C.) was declared to be the sitting 
member (Dec nth) 

(Consei vative gam of a scat ) 

1887. 

Antrim (North) —On Mr. Macnaghten (C ) 
being appointed a Loid of Appeal in Ordinal y 
(polling Feb nth). — 

Sir C. E. Lewis (C.) 3,858 

Mr S. C McElroy (G L ) ^,526 

Mi W A. Tiail (Ind. C ) 424 

(No change.) 

Burnley.— On decease of Mi P Ry lands 
(L.U.) (polling Feb. 19th) — 


Mr. J. Slagg (G L ) 

Mr. J. O. S Thursby (C ) 4,481 

(G L gain.) 545 

Camberwell (Dulwich D.) — On Mr. Morgan 
Howard (C.) being appointed a County Court 


Judge (polling Dec. 1st) — 

Mr. Blundell Maple (C.) 4,021 

Mr. Hendeison (G L.) 2,609 

(No change ) 1,412 

Cambridge University — On death of Mr. 
Beresford Hope (C.), Prof. Stokes (C.) was 
returned unopposed (Nov. 17th) (No change.) 

Carlow Co. — On death of Mr. J. A. Blake (P.), 
The O’Gorman Mahon (P.) was returned un- 
opposed (Aug. 24th). (No change.) 

Chester (Northwich) —On decease of Mr. R. 
Verdm (U.L.) (polling Aug. 13th) .— 

Mr. J. T. Brunner (G.L ) 5,112 

Lord H. Grosvenor (U.L.) 3,983 

(G.L. gain.) 1,129 

* City of London.— On Mr. Hubbard being 
elevated to the peerage under the title of Lora 
Addington, Mr. T. C. Barmg (C.) returned 
without opposition (July 27th). (No change.) 


Cork (N.E.).— On resignation of Mr. Leamy 
(P.), Mr. W. O’Brien (P.) was returned without 
opposition (May 1887). (No change.) 

Cornwall (St. Austell).— On resignation of 
Mr. Borlase (G L.) (polling May 18th): — 

Mr. W. M‘Arthur (G.L.) .. ... 3,540 
Mr. Brydges Willyams (L.U.) 3,320 

(No change.) 211 

Cornwall (St. Ives).— On Sir J. St. Aubyn 
(L.U.) being elevated to the peerage under the 
title of Lord St. Levan, Mr. T. B. Bolitho(L.U.) 
was returned unopposed (July 9th). (No 
change ) 

Coventry.— On resignation of Mr. Eaton (C.) 
with a view to his elevation to the peerage 
under the title of Lord Cheylesmore (polling 
J uly oth) • — 

Mr. W. H. W Ballantine (G.L ) 4,229 
Col. W. Eaton (C.) ... . 4,213 

(G L gam.) 16 

Derby (Ilkeston D.). — On decease of Mr. T. 
Watson (G L ) (polling March 24th)* — 

Sir Walter Foster (G.L.) 5,512 

Mr. Leeke (C.) 4,180 

(No change.) 1*332 

Donegal (South) —On death of Mr B. Kelly, 
there was a fresh election (polling Feb. 3rd) :— 
Mr. M‘Neil(P) . 4,604 

Mr. Munster (U ) 933 

(No change.) 3,671 

Dublin University.— On Mr. Holmes (C ) being 
appointed a judge of Her Majesty’s High Court 
of Justice in Ireland (polling closed July 12th)-— 
Mr Serjeant Madden (C ) 1,376 

Mr. R. C. Parsons (C ) . 712 

(No change ) 664 

Glasgow (Bi ldgeton). — On lesignation of 
Mr. E. R. Rusself(G L.) (polling Aug 3rd) .— 


> Aug 3rd) .- 


Sir G. O fievelyan (G L ) 4,654 

Mr. Evelyn Ashley (L U.) 3,253 

(No change ) 1,401 

Gloucester (boicst ol Dean) —On resignation 
of Mr T. Blake (G L.) (polling July 30th) 

Mr. G. B bamudson (G L.) 4,286 

Mr. E Wyndham (C ) . 2,736 

(No change ) 1,550 

Hants (N 01 Basingstoke) — On lesignation 
of Mr Sclater-Booth (C ) with a view to his 
elevation to the peerage under the title of Lord 
Lasing (polling July 18th) — 

Mr. A. F Jeffreys (C.) ... 3,158 

Mr. R. Eve (G.L ) . 2,426 

(No change ) 732 

Hunts (Ramsey). On Captain Fellowes (C.) 
succeeding to the title of Lord de Ramsey, not 
long before confei red upon his late father 
(polling Aug 30th) — 

Mr A. E. Fellowes (C ) 2,700 

Mr. J. H Sanders (G.L.) 2,414 

(No change ) 286 

Kerry (South). — On resignation ot Mr. John 
O’Connor (P.), Mr. Kilbride (P.) was returned 
unopposed (Sep 21st). (No change.) 

Lambeth (Brixton). — On resignation of Mr. 
Baggallay (C ) with a view to his being appointed 
stipendiary magistrate for West Ham (polling 
July 19th) — 

Marquis of Carmarthen (C ) 3,307 

Mr. James Hill (G.L ) 2,569 

(No change.) 738 

Lincoln (Spalding).— On Mr. Finch-Hatton (C.) 
succeeding to the Earldoms of Winchilsca and 


succeeding to the Earldoms of 
Nottingham (polling July 1st) 
Mr. Halley Stewart (G.L.) 
Admiral Sir G. Tryon (C.) 
(G.L. gam.) 
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Liverpool (Exchange Div.).— On death of Mr. 
D. Duncan (polling Tan. 26th) 

Ralph Neville (G.L.) . . 3,217 

Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen (U.L.) 3,210 

(No change.) 7 

Longford (North).— Mr. Justin M'Carthy (P.) 
having been declared duly elected for the city 
of Londonderry as well as for this constituency, 
decided to sit for the former, and Mr. T M. 
Healy (P.) was returned lor this division with- 
out opposition (Feb. ’87) (No change.) 

Mid c Uesex (Hornsey D.).— On the elevation 
of Sir T. M'Garel-Hogg (C.) to the peerage as 
Lord Magheiamorne (polling July 19th) — 

Mr. H. C. Stephens (C ) 4,476 

Mr. H. BottomJey (G.L ) 2,488 

(No change ) 1,088 

Paddington (North).— On decease of Mr L L 
Cohen (C.) (polling July 8th) — 

Mr. J. Aird (C.) 2,230 

Mr. E. Routledge (G L.) 1,812 

(No change ) 418. 

Sligo (South) —Mr. Sexton (P). having been 
declared duly elected foi West Belfast, as well 
as foi this division, decided to sit for the former, 
and Mr. E. J Kennedy (P ) was letuined for 
this division without opposition (Feb 7th), 
(No change ) 

St. George’s (Hanover Square) —On resigna- 
tion of Lord A Percy (C ) in older to provide 
Mr. Goschen with a scat in Pai Lament (polling 
Feb 9th) — 

Rt. Hon. G J. (toschcn (L U.) 5,702 
Mr. James Ha> small (G L ) 1,545 

(a L LI r< places a C ) 4,157 

Taunton.- On Mi 1 1. C. Allsopp (C. ) succeed- 
ing to the peciagc by the decease of his father 
Lord Hindlip (polling Apnl 23rd) — 

Mr. A. Pei cy Allsopp (C.) 1,426 

Mr. J lian is Sandeis (G.L.) 890 

(No change) 536 

1888. 

Ayr Burghs.— On decease of Mi R. F. F 
Campbell (L U ) theie w T as a contest (polling 
June 15th) 

John Sinclait (G L ) 2,321 

Hon. L Ashley (L.U ) 2,268 

(G.L gain.) 53 

Bristol (West Div ) —Sir M. llicks-Beach, on 
being appointed Piesident of the Boaid of 
Trade, was re-elected without opposition (Feb 
20th) 

Deptford.— On icsignation of Mr Fvclyn (C ), 
who disapproved the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment there was a contest (polling Feh. 29th) — 
C. J. Darling (C.) 4,345 

W. S. Blunt (G.L ) 4,070 

(No change ) 275 

Dewsbury.— On retirement of Sir John Simon 
(G.LA thctc was a contest (polling Nov. 16th) — 
Mark Oldiovd (G.L.) . 6,071 

H. G. Ariiold-Forster (L.U.) 3,969 

(No change) 2,102 

Dublin (St. Stephen’s Gieen Div.) —On de- 
cease of Mr. Dwyer Gray (P.) there was a 


Dundee,— On the resignation of Mr. Lacaita 
(G.L.) there vas a contest (polling Feb. 16th) ;— 

J. F. B. Firth (G.L.) 7.856 

Gen. Sir H. Daly (L.U.) 4,217 

(No change ) 3,630 

Edinburgh (West Div.).— Mr. Buchanan (L.U.}, 
having changed his views on the Irish question, 
resigned, and offered himself for re-election as 


contest (polling May 12th) 

T. A. Dickson (P.) ... 4,819 

Mr. Sexton (C.) .. 2,932 

(No change.) 1,887 

Dublin University.— Mr. Serjeant Madden (C.), 
on being appointed Solicitor-General for Ire- 
land, was re-elected without opposition (Feb. 
3rd). 
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t G.L. (polling Feb. 18th) :— 

T. R. Bucnanan (G.L.) 

T. Raleigh (L.U.) „ . 

(G L. gain.) 46 

Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universities.— On 
Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald being appointed Lord 
justice Clerk, Mr. Stormonth Darling (C.), 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, was (Nov. 6th) 
returned without opposition. 

Finsbury (Holborn Div.). — On death of Col. 
Duncan (C.) there was a contest (polling Nov. 
29 th). 

Gainsford Bruce (C ) . 4*39 8 

Earl Compton (G.L ) 3,433 

(No change.) 965 

Glamorganshire (Gower Div ). — On decease of 
Mi Yeo (GL) there was a contest (polling 
Mai 27th) — 

D Randall (G L.) . 3,964 

J. D. Llewellyn (C.) ... 3,358 

(No change ) 606 

Hampstead.— On Sir H Holland (C.) being 
called up to the House of Peers under the title 
of Baron Knutsford, Mr. Edward Brodie Hoare 
(C ) was elected without opposition (Feb. 28th). 
(No change ) 

Kent (Isle of Thanct Div ) — On decease of 
Col King-Harman (C ) there was a contest 
(polling June 29th) — 

Rt Hon J Lowther (C ) . 3,547 

L. Knatchbull-Hugessen(G.L.) 2,889 

(No change ) 658 

Lanarkshire (Mid Div ) —On resignation of 
Stephen Mason (GL) there was a contest 


(polling April 27th) 

J. W. Philipps (G L ) . 3,847 

J Bousficld (L.U ) ... 2,917 

J Keir Haidie (Labour) ... 617 

(No change ) 

Leicestershire (Melton Div ) — On Lord J . 
Mannei s (C ) succeeding to the Dukedom of 
Rutland, the Marquis of Granby (C ) was 
1 etui tied without opposition (Mar. 21st). (No 
change ) 

Limerick City.— On resignation of Mr. H. J. 
Gill (P ), Mi F A O’Keefe (P.) was elected 
without opposition (April 17th). 

Liverpool (Walton Div.). — On Mr. J G. Gibson 
(C ), Attornej -General for Ireland, being ap- 
pointed a Judge of Queen’s Bench Division, 
Ireland, Mr Mattin&on(C ) was elected without 
opposition (Feb 3rd). (No change ) 

Liverpool (West Derby Div ).— On resignation 
of Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr W. H. Cross(C.) 
was returned without opposition (Aug. xoth). 

Longford (South Div ) — On resignation of 
Mr. Connolly (P ), Mr. James G. Fitz Gerald (P.) 
was returned without opposition (June 30th). 

Merthyr Tydfil.— On resignation of Mr. C. H. 
James (G.L ), Mr. D. A. Thomas (G.L.) was 
elected without opposition (Mar. 14th). (No 
change.) 

On the death of Mr. Henry Richard (G.L.), 
there was a contest (polling Oct. 26th) : — 

Wm. Pritchard Morgan (G.L.) 7,149 
Ffoulkes Griffiths (G.L.) ... 4,956 

(No change.) 2,193 
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Sligo (South Div.).— On resignation of Mr. duction by the firm of Siemens Bros, of their 
E. J. Kennedy (P.), Mr. Leamy (P.) was re- system of single wiring, whereby one of the 
turned without opposition (July oth). pair of cables commonly piovided was sup- 

South&mpton. — Un resignation of Admiral Sir pressed, and m its place the metallic structure 

i ohn Commerell, V C., G C.B., with a view to of the ship used to convey the leturn curient. 

is appointment as Naval Commander-in-Chief Though at first met with a storm of opposition 
at Portsmouth, there was a contest (polling from rival contractors, this system has made 
May 23rd) . — lts way m favour since it has become known 

T. H. Evans (G.L.) S» I 5 I that* ln addition to other advantages, it affords 

A. E. Guest (C ) 4,266 an almost perfect guarantee against scamped 

(G L gain.) 885 woikmanship, the least fault being at once 

Southwark (West Div.). — On the resignation appat ent ; whereas undei the old system it 
of Mr. A. Cohen (G.L.) there was a contest was a common practice to vamp up a cheap 
(polling Feb 17th) — installation in which onlv an expert could 

R. K. Causton (G L ) . .. 3,638 detect the defects, but which in a couple of 

A. Beddall (C ) 2,444 yeais icquired extensive if not complete re- 

(No change) 1,194 neual The exigencies of shipping work, the 

Sussex (Chichestei Div ) —On resignation of value of space on board the steamers, and the 
the Ear 1 of March (C ), Lord Waltei Gordon necessity lor economical and noiseless machinery, 
Lennox (C.) was elected without opposition soon led to a gieat 1 evolution in the dynamo 
(Mar. 14th) (No change ) ariangement High speeds wcic gradually 

Winchester. — On decease of Col. Tottenham giving way to moic model ate speeds when the 
(C.) there was a contest (polling Jan 5th) — P. & 0 . Co. boldly initiated (in their Jubilee 
Mr. R. Moss (C.) 1,364 steamer Vutona ) the system of reducing the 

Mr. P. Vanderbyl (G.L ) 849 speed of the dynamo down to that of the ordinary 

(No change ) 515 type of engine made by such firms as Tangye 

Yorkshire (Doncaster Div ). — On resignation Bros of Biimingham — viz, about 200 revolu- 

of Mr. W. Shirley (G.L.) there was a contest tions pel nunute The contract for the work 
(polling Feb. 23rd) — was undei taken by the Anglo-American Brush 

Hon.W.H Fitzwilliam (L.U ) 5,634 C01 poration, and cai ried out with such perfect 

J Spencer Balfour (G L ) 5»423 success that the lead has alieady been largely 

(L.U gain) 211 followed by other shipowncis, and theie can 

A table showing the relative stiength of be no doubt that slow-runnmg dvnamos will be 
parties in Nov. *85, Aug ’86, and on Dec. 1st, '88, the rule for *hc futuie To the same gieat 
will be found at end of Commons, House ok. shipowning company belongs the ciedit for the 
See also English Political Parties. introduction of electric light for the passage of 

Electricity. See ed ’88 the Suez Canal by night. The P and O. steamer 

Electricity, Execution by See Execution Carthage made the first tnals cailv in ’8<s, and 
by Electricity since then the extensive use made of the system 

Electricity on Shipboard Whatever cause has lai gely 1 elicvcd the congestion of tiaffic in 
electricians may have for disappointment at that gi eat mtei national highway 
the slow progress made m the application of Electric Light, Fires from, and Insu- 
electric light lor household purposes, there can ranee in Relation to the. When proper 
certainly be no cause for complaint as to its pi ecautions are taken in the installation of the 
adoption by the shipowner, the use of electricity clcitru light, then is less dangci in buildings 
on board snip being already very extensive anil being fired by such than from gas, otherwise 
successful. Even as eaily as 1880, befoie the serious fires may occur from the nt willuminant, 
incandescent lamp was perfected by Edison as many have both in this country and abroad, 
and Swan, attempts were made to light the whereby scveial buildings have been destroyed 
saloon of the steamer Chimborazo by means of both wholly and partially Some steamships 
arc lamps; and less than two years afterwards have also been ignited by faulty clecti ic lignt 
the Ctty of Rome , with 246 lamps of some plants, including a first-class Atlantic liner 
11,000 candle power in all, the Arizona and and a British man-of-war. Off one of the coasts 
Alaska , with nearly as large a number, and the of the United States an American ship was 
French Transatlantic hnei La Normandn , with fired by the dropping of white hot particles of 
a total of 402 lamps, showed that the problem caibon from an arc light on a cargo of cotton, 
of ship lighting was fairly solved Since that Accoi ding to the Review, an American insurance 
date OJ2) the progress made has been wonder- newspaper, the fiequcnt and costly fires that 
fully rapid. The firm of Siemens Bi os & Co occui throughout the United States in electric 
have alone fitted up no less than 250 steamei s, light plants, have so discouraged insurance 
ind from the monster ironclads, with their companies that man) are declining to insure 
provision of four gigantic search lights — the buildings illuminated by electricity. A con- 
Atlantic “greyhounds,” Umbria and Ettnna , siderable part of this hazard is undertaken by 
•ach with their 800 to 900 incandescents, down “ outside ” companies. The mam causes of 
o the tiny torpedo boat with her toy dynamo electric light fires in buildings appear to result 
hat might almost be stowed in a hat-box— the from bad installation, poor quality of material, 
idoption of electric light for purposes of peace defective workmanship, faulty insulation, soft 
>r war has become well-nigh universal Until spluttering carbons in the plant, and spon- 
81 there was but little difference between the taneous combustion. The multiplicity of rival 
ietails of the apparatus used for lighting steam regulations for fixing the plant has "been the 
vessels, and that with which every one is fami- cause of many electrical fires m buildings, 
iar on shore. The same fast-running dynamos which would otherwise not have occurred, as 
vere employed, driven by belting or other unscrupulous contractors have taken advantage 
; earing, or by the various kinds of uneconomical of such various directions, and done cheap and 
md often very noisy fast-running engines ; the scamped w ork. By far the most satisfactory 
>nly variation of importance being the intro- means adopted to safely instal the electric 
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light in buildings are those provided by the 
Phoenix Fire Office, and known as the “ Phoenix 
Rules,” which were drawn by Mr. Musgrave 
Heaphy, C.E., Consulting Electrician to the 
above named office A Committee of Repre- 
sentatives of British Fire Insurance Companies 
contemplate bringing out a set of new rule*, for 
safely installing the electric light m buildings 
which will be adopted by all, or nearly all, of 
the companies. Better precautions are requu ed 
for fixing electric light plants in ships than in 
buildings, to avoid fire risks By tne method 
originated by Mr. Charles Hall, M Inst. C E., 
Consulting Electrician to the P. & O. Company, 
such additional precautions are used by re- 
quiring safety fuses to every lamp, and the 
exclusion of tiansformers and other means 
Many steameis have been installed by this 
method, and no fire or breakdown of the electric 
light plant has taken place m any ship in which 
it bas been used. Consult articles in the Lout- 
mental World for May ’88, and Marine 
Engineer, July ’88. 

Electric Lighting. See Lighting. 

Electric Lighting Act See Session ’88, 
sect. 16 a. 

Electric Safety Lamps See Lighting 

Electric Tramways. The first electric 
tramway for public use in the United Kingdom 
was that fiom Portrush to the Giant's Cause- 
way, designed by the late Sir W. Siemens, 
ana opened in the autumn of’83. It is six miles 
long. Then followed the lines on Ryde pier, 
on Brighton beach, and at Blackpool. All these 
are intended for passenger traffic only, and so 
far they have yielded results which are full of 
promise for the future of this mode of transit. 
The most important electric tramway yet con- 
structed in the United Kingdom is the Bess- 
brook-Newry Line It is over three miles in 
length, extending fiom Newry to Bessbiook, 
ana is adapted to convey passengci s and goods. 
The dynamos aie driven by water power. It 
was opene i Oct. ist, ’85, and during the first 
six months of its existence 70,000 passengers 
and 7.000 tons of goods were cairied over it, 
and the cars ran 14,000 miles. The traffic has 
been maintained evei since , and tables have 
been recently supplied by Dr. E. Hopkinson, 
showing, among other particulars, the oost of 
construction, and subsequent working expenses. 
These latter have atti acted some attention, as 
the question of the cost of electric ti action is 
by no means satisfactorily determined The 
Electric Traction Syndicate, as the result of 
most satisfactory experiments between Brighton 
and Shoreham, have now electric tramcars run- 
ning a distance of four miles. Theie is also a 
line one mile long at Glynde clay-pits, worked 
on the telpherage system, the motive power 
being water in this case. The North Metro- 
politan Tramway Company have electrically- 
propelled cars running between Stratfoi d and 
Manor Park, a distance of four miles, the 
Elieaon oars being used, and steam the generat- 
ing power. Many thousands of passengers have 
been carried on this line. Experiments are 
being carried out at various places, notably at 
Ghiswiok, on the Canning Town Pl&istow tram- 
way, and on the BarkingRoad, but the question 
has many practical difficulties. Considerable 
interest was aroused in the autumn by the 
proposals to establish electric traction on the 
Metropolitan Railway, which have been favoured, 
among other proprietors, by Sir E. W. Watkm. 
The motive power of electrically propelled cars 


is applied in various ways. The three methods 
ot overhead conduction, underground conduc- 
tion, and storage batteries may be instanced. 
The overhead system has been largely favoured, 
especially in America ; in the last named each 
car carries its own stored supply of energy. 
Electric traction is now extensively adopted on 
the Continent, in the Colonies and m the United 
States, where quite a number of electrically 
propelled cars arc running. Consult “Proceed- 
ings,” Inst. Civil Engineers, vol. xci., and the 
Electrician ’88. 

Elementary Education Acts, '70-80. These 

Acts contain all the statute law regarding 
the public provision of elementary education 
in England. The administrative area for the 
purpose of elementary education is either the 
borough or the parish. Any area may have 
a school board if those who would have votes 
for a school board apply to the Education De- 
partment ; and any area must have one if the 
school accommodation already provided is not 
sufficient. The board is elected outside the 
Metropolis by the burgesses of the borough 
or the ratepayers of the parish; within tne 
Metropolis by "those who would be entitled to 
vote for common councilmen m the City of 
London, or foi vestrymen in other districts. 
Each voter has as many votes as there are 
mcnibeis to be elected, and may give them all 
to one candidate. Outside the Metropolis the 
school board must number not less than five, 
nor more than fifteen Members hold office for 
three years In any area in which there is no 
school board there must be a school attendance 
committee, of not more than twelve nor less 
than six, annually appointed out of their own 
number, by the town council if it be a borough, 
or by the guardians of the union if it be a 
pai ish The school board, or school attendance 
committee, must see that every child of school 
age receives sufficient elementary instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and that 
no person employs ( a ) any child under the age 
of ten years ; (b) any child under the age of 
fourteen years who has not obtained a certificate 
of proficiency (unless such child comes under 
the provisions of the Factoiy and Workshops 
Act, 1878). The school board, moreover, is to 
provide for any deficiency of school accommoda- 
tion, and for that purpose has poweisof com- 
pulsory purohase. It may establish a free 
school anywhere within its district, having first 
satisfied the Education Department that such 
a school is needed. It may contribute to, or, 
with the consent of the Education Department, l 
establish an industrial school. It may take 
over, upon certain conditions, any elementary 
school already established in its district. A 
parent who is unable to pay the school fees 
may apply to the guardians of the poor, and if 
he prove his inability they are to pay tne fees 
without his thereby incurring any disqualifica- 
tion. Ail fees, parliamentary grants, sums 
borrowed, etc., must be earned to the school 
fund, out of which all expenses are to be 
defrayed^ and any deficiency be met out of the 
rates. The school board is to serve on the 
rating authority its precept requiring payment 
of a sum therein specified, wnich the rating 
authonty must pay to the school board treasurer. 
Should the rating authority make default, all its 
rating powers may be exercised by officers 
appointed for that purpose by the school boardl. 
No religious catechism or formulary distinctive 
of any denomination is to be taught in a board 
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school, nor is a child to receive any religious 
instruction contrary to the wish of his parent, 
nor is a Government Inspector to examine any 
child in any religious subject. For other pro- 
visions see text of Acts. The Acts are supple- 
mented by the Code annually issued by the 
Education Department, which is laid upon the 
tables of both Houses of Parliament, and, if not 
objected to within a certain time, has the force 
of law. The Acts are further supplemented 
by the bye-laws made by the several school 
authorities. The Report of the Royal Oommission 
was issued in ’88, and at once led to a revival 
of the dormant discussion as to voluntary 
schools receiving aid from the rates. The 
controversy, which for a time engaged public 
attention, soon died away on the announcement 
by the Vice-President of the Council m the 
House of Commons that it was not the present 
intention of the Government to act on the 
Majority Report of the Commissioners. 

Elmslie, Rev. William Gray, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in the College of the Piesbyterian 
Church of England, was b. 1848, at Insch, 
Aberdeenshire ; graduated at Aberdeen Univer- 
sity in '68 w ith highest honours , while studying 
Theology at Edinburgh New College, Prof. E. 
succeeded in obtainingthe hi st Travellmg Fellow- 
ship, and thereafter studied in Berlin and Pans 
Ordained minister at Willesden in ’75 ; and 
was appointed to the Chair of Hebrew in ’83c 
Received the honorary degree of D D. from 
Aberdeen University in ’88. Is a frequent and 
favourite preacher in Nonconfoimist pulpits, 
and was selected to preach befoi e the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales at their 
autumnal meeting at Nottingham (Oct '88). 

Ely, Rt. Rev Lord Alwyne Compton, Lord 
Bishop of. The diocese was founded 1109 
The present income is £5, $00 His lordship, 
the 59th bishop m 01 der of succession, son of 
the late Marquis of Northampton, and brother 
to the present Marquis, was bom July 18th, 
1825. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated as 14th Wrang- 
ler (1848). and proceeded D.D. (1879). Ordained 
(1850) Formerly his lordship was rector ol 
Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire (1852-79), 
Hon. Canon ol Peterborough (1856-79), Rural 
Dean of Preston and Archdeacon of Oakham 
(1874), Dean of Worcester and High Almoner 
to Her Majesty (1879), Prolocutor of the Lower 
House of Convocation of Province of Canter- 
bury (1880). Consecrated Lord Bishop of Ely 

S 86), is Visitor of the Colleges of St. John, 
ms, and St. Peter, Cambridge, and of Ely 
eological College His lordship marnea 
(1850) Florence Caroline, daughter of the late 
Rev. Robert Anderson, vicar of the now famous 
Trinity Church, Brighton. 

Ember Days. The derivation of the term is 
doubtful, but it probably has no connection 
With penitential “ ashes ” or “ embers.” In the 
early Christian centuries a week m each of the 
four seasons was set apart for fasting and 
prayer on behalf of the fruits of the ground. 
The English Church keeps the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday in these weeks as days 
of abstinence and prayer for a blessing on 
those about to be ordained ministers of the 
Church. These days are taken after the First 
Sunday in Lent, Whit Sunday, September 14th, 
and December 14th. 

Emigrants' Information Office. Was 
opened by the Government in October ’86, to 


oolleot and diffuse impartial information as to 
the prospeots of emigrants to the British Colonies. 
The classes chiefly required m the Colonies at 
present are farm labourers, female domestic ser- 
vants, and farmers with a little capital. Hardly 
any assisted passages are now granted, Queens- 
land giving the most encouragement. The 
importance of the subject is shown by the fact 
that the exodus from Great Britain has averaged 
during the last decade about 200,000 persons 
annually, of whom about three-fourths now go to 
the United States. The emigration during ’87 
considerably exceeded that during ’86. (See 
table below.) Printed particulars, which are 
revised frequently, are exhibited at every post- 
office, or can be obtained, with fuller details, on 
application by post or personally at the Offioe, 
31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W See also 
Self-Help Emigration Society. 

Emigration and Immigration. The official 
statistics issued last year give tables relating 
to emigration and lmmigiation fiom and into 
the United Kingdom during the year ’87. 

Emigration ’86, ’86, and ’87. 



Total, 

including 

Foreigners. 

Emigrants 
of British 
and Irish 
Origin 
only. 

No. of emigrants in ’87 

396,494 

281,487 

„ ,. ’86 

3 -JO, 80 1 

232,900 

„ „ 85 

264,38s 

207,644 

Increase in ’87 
„ ’86 

65,693 

48,587 

66,416 

25,256 


In ’86 the increase in the number of emigrants 
was specially marked in the case of those of 
foreign origin ; while in ’87 it occurred chiefly 
among the British and lush emigrants, the 
numbers of these rising fiom 232,900 in ’86 to 
281,487 in ’87 — an increase of neatly 21 percent., 
as against 12 per cent, only in 86. The total 
number ol foreigners who emigrated from ports 
of the United Kingdom in '87 was 108,572, as 
against 94,370 in '86— an increase of only 15 per 
cent., while the advance of this class of emi- 
grants in ’86 as compaicd with ’85 was one of 
75 per cent The number of British and Irish 
emigrants in ’87, 281,487, is the largest yet 
reached in any year since the nationality of 
emigrants has been distinguished, with the 
exception of ’83 ; lor the ten months ended 
Oct. 31st, ’88, show a total emigration of 366,926, 
as against 388,524 for the corresponding ten 
months of ’87. 

Immigration in ’85, ’86, ’87. 



Total, 

including 

Foreigners. 

Immigrants 
of British 
and Irish 
Origin 
only. 

No. of immigrants in ’87 

„ „ '86 

119,013 

108,879 

85,475 

80,018 

tt „ ’w 

«3,549 

85,468 

Increase in ’87 

10,134 

5,457 

Decrease in ’86 

4,670 

5,450 
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This shows an increase in number both of Governor oi the Equatorial Province of Egypt, 
foreign and of British immigrants in place of the where he still remains. In ’86 he appealed lor 
decrease noticeable last year. This increase help. In consequence of this appeal a relief 
in immigration, coupled with a continued m- expedition, under the explorer Stanley (q v.) t 
crease in emigration, is in exact accord with was sent out in Jan ’87. The expedition was 
the rule to which attention has been called in organised by Mr Mackinnon, of Ball wakill, and 
previous reports,— “ An increase of immigration the Egyptian Government subscribed j£io,ooo 
accompanies generally an increase of emigra- towards it. (See infra.') Consult “ Emm Pasha 
tion, and reaches its maximum in those years in Central Africa” ( Philip and Son), ’88. 
when the emigration begins to fall off from the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. Early in 
maximum it has itself reached, and then in the ’87 an expedition was formed to relieve Emin 
succeeding years emigration and immigration Pasha (Dr Schnitzler), an Austrian who took 
both decline ; the minimum, however, 111 the service under the Khedive, and was appointed 
case of emigration preceding the minimum in Governor of the Lake Regions province of what 
the case of immigration, which, as a rule, was once the Egyptian Soudan Emin has been 
occurs m the first year after the emigration, cut off from communication with the civilised 
having declined, begins again to increase * world since the Mahdist rising, but has kept 
The importance of a record of immigration is togethei a garrison sufficient to hold his pio- 
obvious, as, in order to properly estimate the vince His chief station is Wadelai, on Lake 
extent to which a transfer of population takes Albert Nyanza, and he has two steamers on the 
place in any year from the United Kingdom to lake The command oi the relief expedition was 
other countries, the number of immigiants given to Mr. H. M. Stanley by the Egyptian 
should, of course, be deducted fiom the gross Government, and his plans have been sanctioned 
number of emigrants The net emigration for and aided by the Administration of the Congo 
the last three years, as thus calculated, is seen Free State Taking with him Major E. Barttelot 
from the following table • — and other European officers, with a force of 

several hundred Zanzibari and Soudanese 
Exoess of Emigrants soldiers and carneis, Stanley made his way 

up the Congo, and then up its great tributary 

Passengers the Aiuwhinu. Some 150 miles up this last 
of British river he established a camp, which he left m 
and Irish charge of Major Baittclot, who has since been 
Origin killed. Thence Stanley and the main body set 

only. forth to march oveiland to the Albert Nyanza. 

__ Meanwhile Tippoo Tib, an influential Arab 

281 <187 tiader whom Stanley had attached to the 

n A 7 expedition, was sent with a stiong force up 

5,47S the Congo to Stanley Palls Here he was 

" to ic-establish a station destroyed by slave- 

196,012 tiadtis, suppress them, lestore older, and if 

piacticablc, to march overland, so as to support 
152,882 Stanley by another route It is worth noting 
that Emin Bey, in letters, has repeatedly de- 
122,176 clarcd that he will not leave his “people.’ All 

that he requires is medicines, arms, and ammu- 

Ihe total surplus emigration (i.c., including mtion, so that even if Mr Stanley reaches 
foreigners) thus inc leased during ’87, though him, he will not bring him back The present 
not to the extent observable in 86, when tne position of Mr. Stanley is much debated, 
effect on the balance of population of an 111- Keeentlv (Nov.) an expedition, conducted by 
ci ease of enugiation ovei 85 was enhanced by Lieut. ‘Wissmann, has been organised to proceed 
a simultaneous small decline of immigration, to the 1 elief ol the distinguished traveller. 

On the other hand, the net enugiation of Employers’ Liability Act, ’80. Before the 
persons of British and Irish origin only in- passing of this Act, a master was not liable 
creased even moie than in ’86, the ’87 figures to his servant for injury caused by the negli- 
representing an advance of 28 per cent over gence of a fellow-servant The Act provides 
those for ’86 There has latterly been an that wheic injury has been caused to a work- 
morease in the number of emigrants going to man by reason of any defect in the works, 
British North America, and a decrease in the machinery, etc , or of the negligence of any 
number going to the Australasian Colonies. pci son in his employer’s service intrusted 

Emin Pasha (Eduard Schnitzler) was b March with superintendence or with authority over 
28th, 1840, m Oppeln, Silesia He is of Pro- the injured man, or of any act or omission done 
testant patents ; his father having been a mer- or made m obedience to the orders or byelaws 
cnantj In 42 his lamily moved to Ncisse, where of the employer, or of the negligence of any 
Emip s mothei and sister still reside. He was person m chaige of railway signals, points, 
educated at the Neisse Gymnasium, com- etc. ; the injured workman, or if the injury 
m ®* i cing the study of medicme in ’58 at Breslau, results in death, his personal representatives, 
and finishing m ’64 at Berlin He then set out shall have the same right of compensation 
*°£ * urkey, where he fell m with Hakk 1 Pasha, against the employer as if he had not been 
whom he accompanied on official journeys m the employer's service. Certain exceptions 
through Armenia, Syria, and Arabia. In ’75 he are made, to protect an employer morally 
returned home, only to stay, however, for a few innocent of the injury. An action under the 
months ; for in ’76 we find him acting as surgeon Act must be brought within six months from 
m J • £&yptf° n army as Dr. Emin Effendi, the time of the accident, or twelve months 
and m that capacity he was ordered to Khar- from the time of death, as the case may be, and 
toum. In 78 , when General Gordon was notice that injury has been sustained must 
Governor of the Soudan, Emin was appointed be given within six weeks. The compensation 
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Total 
Number 
of Pas- 
sengers 

No. of Emigrants in ’87 396,494 

,, Immigrants ,, 119,01-) 

Exoess of Emigrants ’87 277,481 

Corresponding excess 

in 06 221,922 

Corresponding exoess 
in ’85 ... , . 150,836 
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recoverable^ is not to exceed the equivalent of men who have been prosecuted by agents of 
three years’ earnings of a person in the same the Churoh Association (q.v.) since the passing of 
employment and district. Any money payable the Public Worship Regulation Act have mostly 
by the employer to the workman as a penalty neither appeared in person nor been repre- 
under any other Act of Parliament is to be sented by counsel, but have allowed judgment 
deducted from the compensation recovered to go against them by default. In 1877 a Sus- 
under this Act. Actions under the Act are tentation Fund was created to supply the loss 
to be brought in the county court, but may of income incurred by those who nad been 
be removed into a superior court in the same proceeded against; ana amongst those to whom 
manner as other actions The Act came into grants have been made are the Revs. T. P. Dale, 
operation on January 1st, 1880, and remains in K. W. Enraght, S. F. Green, the late A. H. 
force seven years. Mackonochie, Arthur Tooth, J. Baghot de la 

“ Encyclopedia Brltannica.” A popular Bere ; etc. The president and council em- 
and scientific exposition of the most advanced phatically repudiate any political bias or party 
views upon every subject of art, literature, and character m the organisation. Evening corn- 
science known to be current in the world. The munions are not approved of by the English 
first edition, m 3 vols , edited by William Church Union, but the use of Vestments and 
Smellie, was published 1771 , the eighth edition, other Ritual adjuncts is encouraged, as being, 
in 21 vols., appeared 1853, and the ninth, in 24 in their view, sanctioned bv the Ornaments 
vols., was commenced in 1875, and completed Rubric of the Prayer Book. Organ, The Church 
November 88 The work has been edited by Union Gazette. Offices, 35, Wellington St., 
the late Prof. T. Spencei Baynes, LL D (<?. Stiand Sec., Col. John Brathwaite Hardy. 
May 30th, 1887), and W Robeitson Smith, English Harbour. A West Indian naval 
LL.D., assisted by upwards of r 146 contnbutoi s, station See Antigua. 

belonging to almost every European nationality. English Political PartieB. It may be 

Each volume costs 30s , and contains about 850 assumed that, under the universal household 
quarto pages. There will be an index volume ranchisc now established by law, the various 
published m ’89 (A & C Black ) political paities m the country find their fair 

Endowed Schools Acts. For concise report measure of representation in the popular branch 
of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, of the Legisiatuie Upon this premise an 
appointed in ’86 to lnqun e into the operation of analysis of the composition of the House of 
the Endowed Schools Act, ’ 69 , and the amending Commons will afford the best test of the 
Acts, and to consider and report how far it strength of the respective schools of political 
might be expedient to amend the powers ex- thought throughout the three kingdoms. The 
erused under them by the Charity Commis- present House of Commons was elected in July- 
sioners, see ed ’88 Aug. ’86, .md consisted of 670 members, ol whom 

• Energy, Laws Of See ed ’88. 393 were Unionists and StT< Home Rulers. The 

Engineering. Details of some of the most leading principle of the fust-named party is the 
impoitant of the great industrial engineering maintenance of the union of the parliaments 
schemes either in pi ogress or planned out in of Great Britain and Ireland as settled by the 
different paits of the world at the present time Ait of Union of 1801 The Home Rulers, on 
are given under their respective alphabetical the contrary, advocate the abrogation of the 
headings Act of Union and the restoration to Ireland ol 

English. Church Union, The, was formed in a separate parliament. This mam division of 
1859 tor the purpose of uniting clergy and laity parties dates only from the summer of ’86, 
“in defence of the docti me and discipline of when Mr Gladstone, up to that time the 
the Church of England, and of the rights and acknowledged head of the whole Liberal part}’, 
liberties of her faithful children” Viscount declaied himself in favour of Irish Home Rule, 
Halifax is the president, and the vice-presidents and united his forces, or so many of them as 
include 22 Bishops and Aichdeacon Denison, he could carry with him m his new departure, 
the Rev. Canon Carter, Lord Addington, the with those of the Irish Nationalists led by 
Earl of Limerick, the Earl of Glasgow, the Eail Mr Parnell, A considerable minority of 
of Devon, Sir Chailes Turner, S11 Thtodoie Liberals, resenting Mr. Gladstone's sudden 
Hope, and Mr Shaw Stewart Amongst the change of front, declined to continue their 
members of the council are the Deans of Man- support, and combined with the Conservatives 
Chester, Durham, and Bangoi ,CanonsBodv,Chur- to form that Unionist majority which succeeded 
ton, Cooke, Pciry, Hockin, Giay, and Malcolm in debating the Home Rule Bill, first in the 
MacColl, the lay members including the Duke House of Commons, and afterwards and more 
ofNcwcastle, Lord Sackvillc Cecil, Lord Edward decidedly at the polling-booths. The anti- 
Churchill, and Sir Walter Philhmore Those Home Rule Liberals, although cordially work- 
only who are communicants of the Chuich of mg with and supporting the Conservative 
England, or of chuichcs 111 (ommunion with Government which necessarily resulted fiom 
her, can be elected and enrolled The Union the successful combination, retained their m- 
comprises 22 bishops, 3,220 othci cleigy, and dependence, and formed themselves, indeed, 
20,100 laity. Its object is to defend and into a separate party, with a separate orgam- 
mamtam unimpaired the doctrine, discipline, sation, separate leaders, and separate whips, 
and ^ritual of the Church of England against They called themselves Liberal Unionists, but 
Erastiamsm, Rationalism, and Puritanism w r ere described by the Gladstomans as Diasen- 
Of late years the litigating business of the tient Liberals Their principal leaders were Lord 
Union has materially decreased, owing to Hartmgton, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Chamber- 
the “policy of peace’ inaugurated by the late lam, the former two representing those vho 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and supported by had belonged to the Whig section, and the latter 
the late Bishop of London. Another reason for those who had been included in the Radical 
this decline in defensive litigation is that the section of the old Liberal party. The Liberal 
Union has refused to recognise the jurisdiction Unionists, or Dissentient Liberals, numbered 77 , 
of Lord Penzance in spiritual matters, and clergy- and the Conservatives 816 , thus bringing up the 
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total of Unionists to 393, and giving them a 
majority of 1x6 over their opponents. As the 
Conservatives did not of themselves form a 
majority of the whole House, the Government 
could only exist by reason of the support of 
the Liberal Unionists. The 277 Home Rulers 
were made upof 192 English, Welsh, and Bootoh 
Liberals and Hadioals (Ted bv Mr. Gladstone, 
with Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. John Morley 
as his principal lieutenants), and (including the 
seat subsequently gained on petition at London- 
derry city) 86 Irish Rationalists, or Parnellites 
—so named after their leader, Mr. Charles 
Stuart Parnell. Of these 85 sit for Irish con- 
stituencies, and one, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, for 
the Scotland division of Liverpool. By their 
opponents the Home Rulers are often termed 
Separatists, although they warmly repudiate 
the imputation that the measures they advocate 
involve the separation of the two countries. 
In the Home Rule total are also compre- 
hended a number of members who for certain 
subsidiary purposes form separate parties— 
such as the Labour representatives, the ad- 
vocates of Church Disestablishment, and some 
five or six gentlemen returned by Scotch 
constituencies specially to watch over the in- 
terests of the Highland Crofters Strange to 
say, the Social Democrats, who have been 
making some stir in the Metropolis and else- 
where, have not a single representative in 
Parliament. The Conservatives, or, as they ai e 
sometimes called, Tones or Constitutionalists, 
form a more homogeneous party than their 
Liberal opponents, having fewer and less con- 
spicuous internal divisions. Then piofessed 
policy is the maintenance of the Empire at 
all cost, the preservation of the Constitution 
as represented by the three estates of Crown, 
Lords, and Commons, the union of Church 
and State, and the upholding of the rights of 
property. Subject to these principles, the Con- 
servatives have shown themselves to be as 
well disposed towards useful legislation and 
the reform of abuses as any other party m the 
State. The Oladstoman Home Rulers base their 
claim to public support on the superiority of 
their legislation, the greater purity of tneir 
administration, and their devotion to the prin- 
ciples of peace, retrenchment, and reform. They 
are divided in opinion as to the maintenance of 
the State Church and the House of Lords. The 
sole programme of the Pamellite party con- 
sists of tne demand for an Irish Parliament. 
They treat every other political question as 
of subordinate importance. Sinoe the last 
General Election there has been a slight dimi- 
nution in the Unionist strength. The Liberal 
Unionists have sustained at successive bye- 
elections a net loss of two seats, and the 
Conservatives a net loss of four seats, while 
Sir T. Grove, Mr. Hmgley, Sir H. Vivian, 
formerly Liberal Unionists, now usually vote 
against the Government on questions of Irish 
policy. The present relative strength of parties 1 s 
(Dec. x, *88), allowing for these changes, about 
as follows Liberal unionists 71, Conservatives 
812, total Unionist strength 883 ; Gladstomans 201, 
Parnellites 88, total 287 ; Unionist majority 96, 
(For further details see summary at end of 
Commons, House of, and Elections, Bye). 
Despite their slight falling off m numbers, 
the Liberal Unionists are still masters of the 
situation, the votes of even thirty of them being 
sufficient to give the Government a majority. 
The party aB a body, has, however, consistently 


voted with the Government on all vital ques" 
tions, and early in ’88 Mr. Parnell was forced 
to recognise that on any matter affecting the 
Union the Home Rulers could not hope to 
break the ranks of their opponents in the House 
of Commons as then constituted. Attempts 
to oompose the differenoe between the Liberal 
Unionists and Gladstonians have been made, 
notably at the Round Table Conference (q.v. 
ed. ’88), but wrthout success Lord R. GhurohiU’s 
resignation placed the Government in a some- 
what critical position, but the acceptance by 
Mr. Goschen, with the sanction of Lora Harring- 
ton, of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
and the brilliant financial proposals whicn he 
has since laid before Parliament have more 
than compensated for a defection of his lord- 
ship. During the session of ’88 obstructive 
tactics were abandoned except m the case of 
a few measures, the relations between parties, 
though bitter enough at times, lost a little of 
their former acerbity, and the Opposition must 
be credited with having given cordial assistance 
in the settlement of the question of procedure 
(1 q.v ), and of many important details of the 
Local Government Scheme. 

Engraving, Automatic. For the various 

processes see ed. ’87. 

Ensilage. Since the adoption of ensilage as 
a food for stock by the leading English agricul- 
turists, it has been found by practical experience 
that there is scarcely anything which grows on 
the farm which may not be made into ensilage, 
—from maize to mangold-tops, from beans to 
beetroot, from tares to thistles and nettles. 
The utilisation of waste substances is, in fact, a 
salient featuie of the ensilage system. It is, 
however, essential that the crop should not be 
permitted to get over-ripe when intended for 
ensilage. The foui cardinal virtues claimed for 
the process of ensilage appear to be (1) its safety 
in all seasons, its efficiency, and notably the 
avoidance of loss 111 the preservation of green 
ci ops ; (2) the value of its products as food for 
animals, and its beneficial effects on the health 
of all stock to which it is given with discretion ; 
(3) its utilisation of substances almost valueless 
or otherwise waste ; and (4) the elasticity the 
system affords for cropping, and m providing a 
succulent food available all the } T ear round, by 
which an increased number of stock per acre 
can be maintained There are two systems of 
making ensilage, one in (1) a silo or building, 
and the other (2) a stack. The advantages of 
(1) are a minimum of waste, and a permanent 
structure which is available for other uses when 
not occupied by silage ; while on the other hand 
there is foremost the question of cost. (8) 
avoids outlay, though at the expense of some 
waste on its exposed sides. The labour of 
carting green stuff is also saved, as the stack 
may be erected on the field where the crop is 
grown. Sweet ensilage is found to be more 
easily made in a stack than in a silo. A crop of 
green fodder that would produce x$ tons of hay 
to the acre is estimated to make about 5 or 6 
tons of stack ensilage, at a cost of about 3s. per 
ton. That the system of ensilage is making 
considerable progress is proved by the agricul- 
tural returns. In ’82 it was calculated that six 
silos were in existence m Great Britain, while 
in ’88 there were 2,667 silos in use, giving 
a total capacity of 7,407,2x5 cubic feet, with 
an average capacity of 2,777 cubic feet to each 
silo. In addition to the total number of silos, 
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1,275 persons are stated to have made ensilage “ Town-boys/’ who enter between ten and 
in stacks. fourteen years of age. Exhibitions and scholar- 

Envelope Inscriptions See Assyriology ships to both Universities, ranging from £50 
Envoys and Plenipotentiaries. See for lour years downwards. Heal master. Rev. 
Diplomatic. Edmond Warre, D D. VLotto—Floreat Etona . 

Eras, The Five These are the Greek Alumni (some distinguished)— Horace Walpole; 
(Olympiads) ; the Roman ; the Christian ; the Bolingbroke; Porson; Hallam; Gray, the poet ; 

Julian Period ; and the Mohammedan Era. Shelley; Wellington; Pitt; Canning; Fox; 

Erzeroum. An important Turkish stra- Lord North ; Chenery, the late editor of the 
tegical centre in Armenia, which, since the Times; Dean Milman ; W. E. Gladstone; Dr. 
annexation of Kars by Russia (1878), has be- Pusey; Lord Iddesleigh ; Rowland Hill ; Lord 
come the principal frontier fortress and point Brabourne ; Sir John Lubbock jGoldwin Smith: 
of resistance to a Russian advance fiom the Lord Salisbury ; and A J. Balfour. Consult 
Caucasus to Constantinople. It is about The College Calendar. A mission is supported 
100 miles south-west of Trebizond, on the great by past and present Etonians at Hackney- 
commercial highway leading from that town wick. 

over the plateau to the Persian frontier, and is Euphrates Valley Railway. Projects for 
a chief halting place foi pilgrim caravans from shortening the journey to India by means of a 
Teheran to Mecca The population is variously railway along the valley of the river Euphrates 
estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000, and as the have been repeatedly brought before the notice 
administrative capital of a Turkish vilayet, of the public during the last thirty years, 
covering 27,000 square miles, with population The rival routes probably number a score. 
675,000, it attracts a fair amount of trade. It has (For the earlier history of this matter see 
a Catholic bishop of the Armenian rite, and ed. '88 ) It was announced on Sept. 12th, 
since 1878 the Russianised Armenians at Tiflis ’86, that Baron Wilhelm Pressel, engineer, 
have been desirous for its incorporation with and the heads of a syndicate, had been re- 
Russia, which seems likely to be its ultimate quested to proceed to Constantinople to conclude 
destination the negotiations for a concession including 

Esher, William Ballol Brett, 1st Baron a vast netwoik of railways in Asia Minor, 
(creat. 1885), b 1815. Educated at Westminster, From Constantinople it was reported (Jan. 29th, 
and at Cams Coll , Camb. (B A., sen 101 opt., ’87) that the Council of Ministers had drawn up 
1836, M A. 1840) Called to the bai at Lincoln’s and forwarded to the Palace for the Sultan’s 
Inn (1846), made Q C (i860) ; was Solicitor- sanction a plan lor the extension of the railway 
General (1868), a justice of the Common Pleas from Scutari to Ismid, as far as Angora, and 
(1868-75), a judge ol the High C'ouit of Justice, then on to Diaibekr. The fSnanoial group 
Common Pleas Djv. (1875-6), and a Lord ‘Justice which had been negotiating included some ot 
of Appeal (1876-83), in which lattei year he was the most powcilul banking houses in London, 
appointed Master of the Rolls Was M P. for Paris, and Berlin, and it was said they were 
Helston (1866-68) His lordship pi csided at the ready to begin opeiations at once. It was not 
trial of the London gas stokeisior conspiracy till Aug. 7th, however, that an Imperial deoree 
some \ears ago Since Lord E.’s appointment was issued on the matter, and then the contract 
as Master of the Rolls, he has on moie than for the extension and the network of Asiatic 
one ouasionheld lonvnsaziom at the Public lines was granted to an English Syndicate 
Record Office, for the purpose ol displaying lepresented by Messrs. Alt and Seefelder. The 
its interesting ticasmes convention gave the Company power to extend 

Esparto Grass See ed ’88. the line to Bagdad, the works to be completed 

Esquimault. (P.ion. css-Kivi'-uuilt ) A har- in ten years, and the gauge to be fixed at 
hour and naval station on the south-east of 1 metie 44 centime ties On Oct. 4th it was 
Vancouvei Island, about thiee miles from renoited that the Palace had referred to a 
Victoria, capital of the province of British military commission, the mazbatta specifying 
Columbia in the Dominion of Canada. Since certain modifications made m the convention 
the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway by the Council ; and in a report dated Oct. nth 
its importance has become evident, and it it was stated that before granting the necessary 
is now being fortified and provided with strong irade, the Porte desired to be satisfied of the 
armaments and all the necessaries of a first- Company’s financial position. Under date Con- 
class na\al arsenal A large giaving-dock has stantinople, April 25th, ’88, it was reported that 
recently been consti ucted, and the place is the Ottoman Government had entered into 
connected by rail with the large coal mines negotiations with a French Company for a con- 
at Nanaimo ‘ Both the Bntish and Canadian cession for a line to Angora, but the Ottoman 
Governments have voted large sums for the Bank, with other strong financial houses, also 
creation of a place d'armes , and the latter is asked for the same line. A group of English 
raising a permanent artillery force for its de- and German financiers had asked for a line nrom 
fence. The connection ©f Esquimault with Suedia, via Aleppo, to Orfa. This demand was 
Australia by cable is spoken of. See British approved, and a mazbatta sent to the palace 
Columbia, and Canada. for Imperial sanction. It was reported from 

EsscauibO. One of the three counties of Vienna, August 14th, that M. Caillardhad offered 
British Guiana (q v ). to the Porte on behalf of a financial group anew 

Established Church. See Church of scheme for the construction of the Haidar Faahfr< 
England. Ismidt Railway m Asia Minor. Some time 

Eton and Harrow Cricket Match. See previously another company offered £Tooo,ooq 
Cricket. for the concession, requiring a State guarantee 

Eton School. Founded 1440. Endowment ex- of 6 per cent, interest on its shares. The 
ceeds £20, 000 per annum. Pupils consist of King’s value of a Turkish pound is about x8s. oW. M. 
soholars or “ Collegers ” (of whom there are 70, Caillard’s group offered ^400,000 for the con- 
and who enter college between twelve and cession, asked a guarantee of 4 per cent., and 
fourteen years of age), and of Oppidans or offered to pay the Porte one-fourth of any net 
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revenue exceeding an average of 7,500 fr. per of forms of living things, so, m the general 
kilometre, further undertaking to finish the line sense, it is opposed to the idea of inter- 
in four years. It was reported fiom Constanti- position from without in the whole series 
nople, Nov. 24th, that a dispute had arisen of the phenomena of nature, whether these 
in consequence of the Porte having signified concern bodies living- or non-living, 
an intention to take possession of the Haidar Exchequer, The, is said to be at least coeval 
Pasha-Ismid section out of the hands of the with the Norman Conquest, and to have been 
British and Austrian lessees, who held it under from its earliest institution looked to as a 
a special Convention, and that the Ambassadors oheck upon the Lord High Treasurer, and a pro- 
of those countries had presented strong pro- tection for the king, as well as for the subiects, 
tests against any arbitrary proceedings Cer- in the custody, payment, and issue of the 
tain German competitors offered 6,000,000 francs public money. The chief financial officer, the 
for the delivery of the line into their hands, but Chancellor of the Exohequer, formerly sat in the 
the lessees in possession were willing to pay Court of Exchequer above the barons. Ex- 
the same sum and accept the terms of the chequer receipts—/ e ., the public revenues— are 
German Convention. In the House of Com- paid into the Bank of England, or the Bank of 
mons, on Nov. 30th, Sir J. Ferguson said Ireland, to the account of the Exchequer, and 
H.M. Government had no information as to M. form the Consolidated Fund. In ’66 an Act was 
Caillard’s interests as to these lines, or as to passed to consolidate the powers and duties 
the nature and scope of the latest concession, of the Comptroller of the Exchequer and of 
In the Engineer of Oct 5th is published a the Commissioners for auditing the public ac- 
report of the United States Consul at Sivas, on a counts, to unite m one department the business 
proposed line from Constantinople to Bagdad, 1,400 hitherto conducted by the separate establish- 
mifes long, and to cost ^15,500,000. ments undei them, and to make other pro- 

Evangelical Allian ce, The. Founded ’45-6, visions for the more complete examination of 
to enable Evangelical Chustians of different the public accounts. Under this Act was 
denominations, and of all countries, to manifest founded the Exchequer and Audit Department, at 
their true unity in the essential doctrines of the head of which is the official known as the 
the Gospel, and in the defence of religious Comptroller and Auditor General, but whose full 
liberty. International meetings of the Alliance title is Comptroller General of the Receipt and 
have been held in London, Pans, Beilin, Issue of H M Exchequer and Auditor General 
Amsterdam, New York, Geneva, Basel, and of Public Accounts He cannot sit in Parlia- 
Copenhagen, besides Annual Conferences in the ment, nor be removed from office except upon 
chief centres of religious thought in the United a joint address by the two Houses (piescnt 
Kingdom. A Week of Universal Prayer is Comptroller and Auditor General, Sir Charles 
observed in the eaily part of January each year Lister Ryan, K.C.B. He is advised daily of 
throughout the whole world all issues or transfers madefi om the Exchequer 

Evans^john, hon. D C L Oxford, and LL D. accounts; and when money has been granted 
Dublin, Treasurer and Vice-President R.S.. by Parliament for the public services he, on 
F.S.A., F.G.S., etc , b 1823. Author of sevcial receipt of a loyal order under the sign manual 
works on the ancient coins, implements, countei signed by the Treasury, grants the 
weapons, and ornaments of Gieat Britain and necessary credits on the Consolidated Fund. 
Ireland, and has conti ibuted a variety of He and the department under him also audit 
papers in the Archceologta, and in the N units- the accounts of all other departments, and see 
matte CJitontclc, of which he is one of the that the expenditure of each is in accordance 
editors. President of the Geological Society with the authorities received from the Treasury. 
(1875-6), and of the Anthropological Institute See Trfasury and Finance. 

(1878-9) ; Pies. Numismatic Society since 1875. Exchequer and. Audit Department See 
“Evening News” A daily paper ), Civil Servicf 
founded July 1881, of Conservative principles. Excise. See Finance, National. 

It gives the latest political, general, and Execution by Electricity Some attention 
commercial intelligence of the hour, and makes has recently been given heie to this method of 
a special feature of spoiting news Office, 12, capital punishment, through the Governor of the 
Whitefriars St., E.C. State of New York having sanctioned and signed 

“Evening Standard’* See “Standard.” a bill for its adoption The new law is the out- 
EvolUtiOn. A scientific doctrine that has a come of the following recommendation of the 
wide and also a more restricted significance. Governor in ’85 — The present mode of exe- 
In the limited sense the name is applied to the cuting criminals, by hanging, has come down 
generalisation that all animals and plants have to us from the dark ages, and it may well be 
been evolved or developed from pre-existing questioned whether the science of the present 
forms. In this sense, Evolution is opposed to day cannot provide means foi taking tne lives 
the. doctrine of special creation, according to of such as are condemned to die m a less bar- 
which every species of plant and every species barous manner. I commend this suggestion to 
of animal came into existence as the result of the consideration of the Legislature In ’86 a 
a special act of creation. In this connection commission was appointed to report upon the 
Evolution is often inaccurately spoken of as existing system, with the result of recommend- 
the Darwinian theory. (For a full account of ing a change. The law comes into operation m 
Evolution as concerning living things, see Jan ’89. The condemned man is placed m a 
Origin of Species.) In the second, wider portable hut; he stands upon a metallic plate 
aig n i flo a no e, Evolution means the continuity of connected with a battery, a second connection 
au phenomena : of physics, astronomy, chem- being made near to and over his head, so that 
istry, geology, as well as those of biology, when the circuit is closed an electric shock 
which are to the Evolutionist one continuous passes through the body. The effect of the 
and natural whole, following certain purely electric discharge is an instantaneous extinction 
natural laws. As Evolution, in the special of life ; but it must be said that this result is 
sense, is opposed to the idea of special creation not in all cases a foregone conclusion. Experi- 
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ments by Dr. B. W. Richardson on certain edition 1884). His Lordship has edited many of 
animals nave shown that an electric shock has his father’s discourses ; a volume of “ Family 
not proved fatal. An instructive article upon Prayers for Working Men” (1879), the “Hymniu 
this new method of capital punishment appeared Companion to the Book of Common Prayer ” (1870- 
in the Asclepiad for June '88, from the pen of 71-80), and has written beside a “Commentary 
Dr. Richardson. The reception of the decision on the New Testament.” 

in this country was anything but favourable to Exeter Hall. Strand, London. Erected in 
the scheme, the electrical press being unani- 1830-31 by Deenng, for the holding of religious 
mously against it. and philanthropic meetings. Celebrated as the 

Executor. It is the custom in making a scene of the religious meetings held in the 
will in personal estate to name an executor month of May. Now the property of the Young 
or executors. Immediately upon the testator’s Men’s Christian Association, having been pur- 
death the executor becomes entitled to all chased and presented to that body by six 
the testator’s personal property. He is bound gentlemen at a cost of £25,000. The E. H. 
first of all to buiy the deceased and prove his Gymnasium in Long Acre was opened in '88 by 
will, then to pay out of it any debts due by the Prince of Wales, 
the testator, and then to distribute the pro- “ExofflCiO.” See ed. ’88. 

perty, so far as it will go, in accordance with “ Ex parte.” See ed. ’88. 

the will. Should there be more than one Explosive Substances Act, ’83. For sum- 
executor, each can exercise all the powers of mary of this Act see ed ’86. 
the office, except that all must join 111 bringing Explosives, New Every year sees some 
any action respecting the estate The office addition to the explosive mixtures already 
continues to the survivors or survivor. Should competing for use in mining operations, tuti- 
the executor renounce, or die, before taking nelling and auarrvmg Oarbo-avnamite is the 
out probate, or not appear when cited to take invention of Mr. W. F. Reid and Mr. W. D. Bor- 
piobate, his rights of executorship cease land. It consists of 90 parts of nitro-glycenne, 
entirely. But when the last surviving executor absorbed by 10 paits of an extremely porous 
dies, then his executors aie also executors vancty ofcaibon. Very successful experiments 
of the original testator. If the executor is an were made last spring with this explosive in 
infant, the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty South Wales. It is claimed to be much 
Division of the High Couit will grant admini- supenor to ordinary dynamite, and that it can 
stration to his guaidian or some other person be used in fiery mines, while no noxious 
who becomes administrator durante mutore fumes are given off The “ Favier” explosive, 
estate (during the minonty). An executor a new Belgian production, has been written 
merely in virtue of his appointment is leleased upon a good deal; beyond this not much 
fiom any debts due from him to the testatoi, progress has been made with it. The like may 
and may retain out of the assets any debt due do said of Flameless Powder, which was brought 
from the testator to him in priority to all othei out early in ’88 by the Flameless Explosives 
debts of the same degree; but this provi- Company, Limited. Romite is the invention of 
sion is so guarded in equity as to be practi- a Swede named SjOberg. It is a chlorate coni- 
cally of no effect. Any person who takes pound, and said to be safe m transport, use, 
upon himself to be executor without and manufacture Bellite is a Swedish high 
having been appointed, is said to be an explosive consisting of ammonium nitrate, and 
executor de son tort (“of his own wrong”), di-nitro-benzol, which, when melted together 
and is not allowed to derive any benefit from at 176° — 194 0 F, is mixed with saltpetre, 
the office. Should no executor be available, Consult Annual Reports of H.M Inspectors of 
the Court will grant letters of admimstra- Explosives. 

tion cum test a men to anrnxo (with the will “ Expositor, The/’ was founded 1875, under 
annexed), as distinct fiom the 01 dinary letters the editorial care of Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D, The 
of administiation granted when a person dies first and second senes, consisting of twenty 
without making a will volumes, weie completed 1884 The third 

Exeter, Rt. Rev Edward Henry Bicker- scries, under the editorship of Rev, W. R. 
Steth, Lord Bishop of. The see was lounded Nicoll, M.A., was commenced 1885. The Ex- 
in 1046, the earlier prelates taking the title of posit or is intended to give the results of the 
Bishops of Devonshire fiom the year 909. The best siholaiship of the day, derived from the 
present income is £4,200 His lordship, the clergy and theologians of all denominations, in 
63rd bishop 111 succession, was b 1825, and is addition to Bible studies and exegesis, 
the nephew of Lord Langdale and only son of “Ex post facto ’ See ed. ’88. 

the late Rev. Edward Bickcrsteth, rector of Extradition Acts, ’70, ’73. See ed. ’86. 

Walton, Herts. Educated at Cambridge, Trinity Extradition Acts, Law Oil, '88- The case 
College. Was Chancellor’s English Medallist of Guei 111 (Queen’s Bench Division, November), 
thiee years 111 succession (1844-5-6), graduated raised an important question as to the legality 
B.A., Sen. Opt., and 3rd class Classical Tripos of the practice of a metropolitan police magis- 
(1847), M.A. (1850), and took the Seatoman trate in disposing of extradition cases m which 
prize (1854). Hon. D D (1885) Deacon (1848), only part of the evidence has been taken by 
and pi lest (1849). Vicar of Christ Chuich, himself. In the result the magistrate’s order 
Hampstead (1855-85), and rural dean of High- extraditing the pnsonei was affirmed, as being 
gate (1878-85). Appointed Dean of Gloucester based on sufficient evidence actually heard by 
(1885), and in the same year consecrated Lord himself at the adjournment ; but the practice of 
Bishop of Exeter As an author and editor any magistrate’s acting on evidence not heard 
his lordship is well known. Among his chief before himself in any criminal case stands 
works are ‘‘The Blessed Dead ’’ (1863), “Jesus condemned by judicial censure as irregular and 
and the Resurrection” (1870), “Poems ” (1849), contrary to natural justice. 

“The Reef and Other Parables” (1874— 2nd Ext raordinary Tithes. See Tithes. 

edition 1885), “ Yesterday, To-day, and For Extreme Left. See French Political 
E ver— a Poem in Twelve Books” (1866: 15th Parties. 
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Factory and Workshop Act, ’78. This Fahrenheit (From Gabriel Daniel Fahren- 
Act consolidates a series of statutes for the heit, b. at Danzig 1686, d. 1736.) The name of 
regulation of factories and workshops extending one of the three scales used in thermometers, 
from the commencement of the century down to The freezing-point of water is on the Fahren- 
the present time. It contains practically all the heit scale marked 32 0 , the boiling-point 212°. 
law dealing with this subject, and extends to a The space between the freezing- and the boil- 
hundred and seven sections. The first part con- mg-points is divided into 180 (212-32) equal 
tains the general provisions for drainage, venti- parts, each of which is called a degree. 
lation,ana fencing of dangerous machinery, vats, Fahrenheit’s reasons for using the numbers 
etc., as well as the rules regulating the hours of 32 and 212 respectively for the freezing- and 
labour for women, young persons and children, boiling-points of water was that 180 was a 
In textile factories the hours of labour for number breaking up easily into aliquot parts, 
women and young persons are not to exceed and that the lowest temperature attained by 
ten, and Saturday is to be a half-holiday. The him, by mixing ice water and sal ammoniac, 
hours of labour for children are fixed at half of corresponded with 32 of such 180 degrees below 
those allowed to women or young persons the freezing-point of water. To express the 
These rules are modified in their application to number of degrees of temperature registered 
other factories and workshops. Provision is 011 the Fahrenheit scale in terms of the Centi- 
made for holidays , foi insuring the attendance pade, subtract 32, multiply by 5 and divide 
at school of children employea in factories or by 9. Thus 212 0 F are equivalent to 212 — 32 = 
workshops ; for certificates of fitness for employ- 180 x 5 — 9= ioo° C J o turn Fahrenheit to 
ment to be obtained by children and young Reaumur subtract 32, multiply by 4, and divide 
persons ; for giving notice of accidents to in- by 9 Thus 212 0 F are equivalent to 212 — 32 = 
spectors and certifying surgeons appointed 160x4 — 9 =8o° R 

under the Act. The second part contains Faith Healing Home, oalled “Bethshan.” 
special provisions relating to particular classes See ed ’86 

of factories and workshops — e.g. } to insure lime- Faithfull, Miss Emily, b. at Headley rec- 
washing, etc ; restriction upon the employ- toiy, Suney, 1835 Soon after attaining her 
ment of women, young persons or clnldicn m majonty she staited a “ composing " room in 
special industries, anci exceptions relaxing the Great Coram Stitet, lor the tiaining of females 
law in favour of certain industries, etc. The in the masteries of type-setting The Queen 
third part regulates the appointment and func- appio\ed oi her undci taking, and gi anted her 
tions of inspectors and certifying surgeons, a wan ant appointing hci printer and pub- 
fixes penalties and provides for their recovery lishcr in oidinaiy to Hei Majesty. In the 
before a court of summary jurisdiction. The Victonan Magazine and othei periodicals, 
fourth part contains miscellaneous provisions, Miss Faithfull has been a povvciful advocate 
and defines a “child" as any person under of the claims of women to remunerative em- 
fourtcen years of age, and “young person "as plovment. She is the author of a capital novel, 
any person between the ages of fourteen and “ Change upon Change,” Foi many years she 
eighteen years. was a lectuicr very much sought aftei. She 

Faculties, Court of. a court of the Aieh- was the foundei of the IfW London Express, 
bishop of Canterbury, piesidcd over by the in the punting of which she employed a large 
Master of the Faculties '1 o him must be made number of female compositors. Recently Miss 
all applications for admitting notaries to or F has lccened a pleasing niaik of Royal favoui 
removing them fr »m then office The judge of 111 the shape of an autogiaphed poitiait of the 
the Provincial Courts of Cant 01 bin y ami Y01 k Queen 

is ex-ojfficto Master of the Faculties Consult Falding, Rev F J, was b m Yorkshne; 
Phillimore’s “ Ecclesiastical Law ” educated at Rothei ham College, and at Glasgow 

Filed, Thomas, R A., b. 1826, devoted lnm- University, where he graduated M.A. (1845). 
self first to water-colours ; subsequently lie Became pastor oi the Congregational Church, 
commenced painting in oils. Associate of the Wellington, Shiopshne (’45), lemovingto Bury 
Royal Scottish Academy (1849), and produced in ’49 After a pi eliminaiy experience as pnnci- 
a popular picture, “Scott and his friends at pal for a short time, he accepted the professor- 
Abbotaford.” Settling in London in 1852, his ship of classics and mathematics in ’51, and a 
work “The Mitherless Bairn,” shown at the year later became Principal of Rotherham College. 
Royal Academy Exhibition m 1855, w T as spoken Glasgow University conferred on him, as a 
of as “the picture of the season.” He subse- “distinguished student," the degree of D.D. m 
quently contributed seveial pictures to the 53 Dr. F took a prominent part in the efforts 
Royal Academy Exhibitions. Elected R. A. '64. to amalgamate the Colleges of Airedale and 
Faeroe iBlandfl (“Sheep Islands”). A group Rotherham , and, on the ultimate decision of 
in the North Atlantic forming a Danish depen- a joint committee (Feb. ’88), that the work of 
dency. Area 514 sq. m , pop. 11,220. Capital the united colleges should be carried on in 
Thorihavn, on Stromoe Island. The islands are Bradford, Dr. F was unanimously appointed 
lofty table-rocks. There is no timber, but Principal of the new Institution, which is to 
abundant peat. Raw and moist climate, and be known as the United Yorkshire Independent 
winters so mild that cattle and sheep ai e nevei College. The Chairman-clcct (Rev. J . Griffith 
housed. Barley and rye crops successful in John) having expressed his inability to leave 
some years. People ofDamsh and Norse origin, the missionary w'ork which he is conducting in 
chiefly employed collecting eider down, whale China, Dr. F was elected Chairman of the Con- 
fishing aha seal hunting The islands (22 m gregataonal Union of England and Wales ( q.v .) 
number, 17 inhabited) are represented in the for T 89 . 

legislature of Denmark by a deputy, named by Falkland Islands. Otherwise called Leslies 
the king. Kalouines. A British colony situated in the 
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South Atlantic, about 340 miles east of Magellan’s 
Straits. Area of the group 6,500 so. m. f pop. 
x,&«. Capital and port Stanley, on East Falk- 
land, which island contains 3,000 sq. m. ; West 
Falkland has an area of 2,300 sq. m., and lesser 
islands about 1,200. South Georgia, an island 
800 miles E.S.E., has been annexed to the 
colony. Its area is 1,570 sq. m., but it is snow- 
covered, sterile, and uninhabited. The Falk- 
lands consist of low, hilly grass and moorland. 
The flora and fauna are Patagonian. Trees will 
not grow nor corn ripen, but the grasses and 
herbage afford luxuriant and first-rate pastur- 
age. Cattle, horses, goats, pigs, hares and 
rabbits abound 111 the wild state ; water birds 
and fish are numerous. The settlers own some 
2,700 horses, 11,500 head of cattle, and about 
half a million sheep. The products of these, 
together with sealskins and oil, form theexports. 
Frozen mutton is now sent to England. Cli- 
mate healthy but peculiar summer cool and 
uncertain, with much ram and wind . winter 
very mild — seldom colder than 30° Fahr. The 
Governor is assisted by an Executive and a 
Legislative Council ; administration being that 
of a Crown colony For financial statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (table). There are three 
places of worship— English Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, and Roman Catholic— each with an 
elementary school. The islands were discovered 
by Davis in 1592, visited by a French vessel from 
St. Malo in 1710 (and named Isles Malouincs), 
and annexed by Britain in 1833 The people 
are of British and Spanish America descent. 

Falmouth (Lord). Evelyn Boscawen, 6th 

Viscount, b. 1819. Educated at Eton and Ch. Ch 
Oxon. Called to the bar Mid. Temple ’46 No 
name is more respected on the turf than that 
of Lord Falmouth, whose well-known colours 
(black, white sleeves, and red cap) have been 
carried to victory m most of our principal races 
He won the Oaks m ’63 with Queen Bertha, in 
’75 with Spmaway, in ’78 with Jannettc, and 111 
’79 with Wheel ol Fortune He was successful 
in the Derby of ’70 with Kingcraft, and in ’77 
with Silvio ; in the St. Leger of ’77 with Silvio, 
’78 with Jannette, and ’82 with Dutch Oven ; 
111 the TwonKfrousand 0 f ’74 with Atlantic, of ’79 
with Chanbert, and of '83 with Galliard , and 
m the One Thousand of '62 with Hurricane, of 
’73 with Cecilia, of ’75 with Spinawaj 7 , and of 
’79 with Wheel of Fortune. 

False Imprisonment See ed. ’88, and 
consult Addison on “ Torts,” p. 128, ed. 5 

Familistbre, The. See Co-opf ration and 
ed. ’86. 

Famines in India. See ed ’88. 

Farmers’ Alliance, The. The objects of the 

Farmers’ Alliance are these ( 1 ) To secuie the 
adequate representation of tenant farmers in 
parliament, — not necessanly by tenant-farmer 
members, although it is desitable that several 
piactical tenant farmers should sit in parlia- 
ment, but by members representing fairly the 
views of the Alliance. ( 2 ) To stimulate the 
cultivation of the land by obtaining full security 
for the capital of tenants invested in the im- 
provement of their holdings and greater 
freedom in the cultivation of the soil and the 
disposal of its produce— that is, such security 
as would entirely abolish the legal power 
of a landowner to appropriate his tenants’ 
improvements without paying for them. (8) 
To promote the reform of laws relating to the 
ownership and transfer of land. “ Landed 
property should be as easy to sell and cheap to 


transfer, as a ship. ( 4 ) To encourage an in- 
crease m the number of small holdings, so as 
to provide for a natural growth of the rural 
population. ( 5 ) To obtain the abolition of the 
law of distress. (8) To procure the further 
reform of the game laws. ( 7 ) To secure to rate- 
payers their legitimate share in county govern- 
ment — that is, bj r the direct representation of 
the ratepayers on county boards. (8) To obtain 
a fair apportionment of local burdens between 
landlord and tenant. ( 9 ) To obtain a readjust- 
ment of the tithe rent-charge and the abolition 
of extraordinary tithe ; the extraordinary tithe 
rent-charge has proved to be an injurious tax 
on enterprise, and the ordinary rent-charge 
should be collected from the owners and not 
from the occupiers of land. ( 10 ) To watch over 
the interest of farmers in connection with rail- 
way charges , especially as to excessive and 
illegal charges, and as to unfair and illegal 
preference to the foreigner. (11) To obtain 
and secure the enforcement of effective regula- 
tions in respect of cattle disease— that is, such 
regulations as will be effectual m keeping 
diseased foreign animals from conveying infec- 
tion to British and lush live stock, and suitable 
rovisions for stamping out epidemics which 
ave broken out in the country. (12) To advo- 
cate legislation for preventing the sale of 
spurious butter as a genuine commodity, or 
beer made with other materials than malt and 
hops, without pioper notice to that effect 
Subscription, 5s per annum, or ^5 for life. 
During ’88 several Conferences and Public Meet- 
ings in connection with the F. A. were held at 
Bridge House Hotel, having reference chiefly 
to the Tithe Rent Charge Bill ( q.v.) t the Looal 
Government Dill, and other legislative measures 
affecting the agricultural intei est. President, 
Mr W J. Henman, Caversham, Reading ; 
Hon. Sec., Mr. Albert Bath, Sevenoaks. 

Farming, Co-operative. See Co-operation. 
Farrar, Frederick William, D.D., F.R.S., 
Archdeacon of Westminster, was b. at Bombay 
1831. Educated at Cambridge, where he gradua- 
ted with first-class classical honours, and became 
a Fellow ol Tiinitv College. He obtained the 
Chancellor’s prize for English verse. Ordained 
’57 Subsequently assistant master at Harrow, 
and Head Master of Marlborough School. Chaplain 
m Ordinary to the Queen, ’ 73 . Canon of West- 
minster and rector of St Margaret’s (1876) ; also 
Archdeacon of Westminster and Rural Dean, ’83. 
Canon Farrar is an eloquent preacher and 
writer, his chief works being“Life of Christ” 
(1874), “Life of St. Paul,” “The Early Days of 
Christianity,” “Everyday Christian Life; or, 
Sermons by the Way* (’87), etc. Canon Farrar 
visited the United States in 1885, where he 
met with a most enthusiastic reception. He is 
a temperance reformer, and in his address at 
a recent Vegetarian Conference spoke favour- 
ably of the adoption of their principles in a 
modified form. Dr F. contributed an article 
in the Dec (’88) number of the Contemporary 
Review on Westminster Abbey and the new 
schemes brought forward by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 
Fasting. See ed. ’88. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Henry, the widow of the late 
Rt Hon. Henry Fawcett, Postmaster-General, 
was b. (1847) at Aldeburgh, Suffolk. She is the 
author of several works, amongst which may 
be mentioned “Political Economy for Be- 

S inners,” and “ Tales in Political Economy.” 

Irs. Fawcett possesses oratorical powers of 
a very high order, and she is a frequent speaker 
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at social meetings in London. A few years 
ago there was a considerable enlargement of 
the female staff at the Postal Telegraph Office, 
and it is understood that Mrs. Fawcett was 
instrumental in bringing about this increased 
employment of female labour. Mrs.F. is an advo- 
cate ot Higher Female Education, and has always 
taken a great interest in the movement for ex- 
tending the parliamentary franchise to women. 
She has recently greatly interested herself on 
behalf of children employed in theatres and 
music halls, the neglect of whose education she 
brought under the notice of the Education Com- 
mission which sat in ’87. In Nov ’88 Mrs F 
delivered a lecture at Toynbee Hall, which 
attracted much attention. 

“F. C. 8 ” bee Lloyd’s Clauses 
Federation, Australasian, bee Imperial 
Federation. 

Federation, ImperiaL bee Imperial 
Federation. 

" FelO de Se.” bee ed. ’88. 

Fenians. Members of a secret society formed 
originally in America, to overthrow the autho- 
rity ol the Queen in Ireland and establish an 
Irish republic. Its founders were James 
Stephens and John O’Mahony Reci uited from 
the Inshmen who had served in the civil war 
in America, it at one tunc included a large 
number of members, and had blanches in 
almost evei y part of Ireland. See ed ’86 
Ferdinand, Prince of Bulgaria, b mVicnna, 
1861, youngest son of Prince Augustus ol Saxe- 
Coburg and Princess Clementin of Bouihnn- 
Orleans, a daughter of Louis Philippe J he 
Prince sei ved as an offieci in the Austi lan ai my, 
and possesses lai go estates 111 Hungai > Aftei 
the dethioncment of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaua thete was some talk of electing 
Prince Fcidinand, who leccived a deputation 
from the Sobranje in ’87, offciing him the 
vacant thi one. lie accepted the one 1, and on 
the 14th August took the oath to the Bulgarian 
constitution at Tit nova. Hi*- tenuie of power, 
howevci, is believed to be veiy piecanous, as 
it is known that Russia is in mly opposed to his 
continuance on the' till one Ills reception by 
the Bulgarian nation lias been mostcuthusiastic 
during ’88. bee Bui garia 

Ferghana. A province of Turkestan, the 
former Khanate of Khokand ( q v.). 

Fernando Po. A volcanic island in the Gulf 
of Guinea, 35 m long and 22 m. bioad, pop 
about 2,000 Belongs to Spain and is used as a 
place of exile for political oflendeis. Capital 
Clarenoe Cove, onginally an English settlement, 
established in ’27. Clarence Peak, a perlcct 
cone, wooded to the top is 10,190 feet high 
Dense forests, luxuiiant vegetation, picturesque 
scenery. The natives, Amyo or “Boobies,” 
stupid and lcpulsive in appeal ance. Exports, 
india rubber and palm oil Discovered in 1471, 
by a Portuguese sailor ol same name, and ceded 
by Portugal to Spain in 1778. 

Fernley Lectures. These lectures are in the 
singular position ol having no local habitation, 
but are delivered “ in connection with the 
assembling of the Wesleyan-Methodist Con- 
ference,” which they follow or accompany in 
its migrations to ana from the various uties or 
towns which are successively chosen to be the 
temporary centres of the Wesleyan administra- 
tion. The first of the Fernley Lectures, which 
was given at Hanley, Staffordshire, July 25th, 
'70, by the Bev. George Osborn, D.D., had for its 


subject, “ The Holy Spirit, His Work and Mis- 
sion ” ; and subsequent Lectures have been de- 
livered at Camborne ’74, Nottingham ’76, Bristol 
’77, Bradford ’78, City Road, London ’8o and ’86, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ’85, and Manchester ’87. 
They owe at once their foundation and their 
name to the late John Fernley, Esq., of South- 
ort, Lancashire , who, in adaition to munificent 
encfactions to various agencies at work with- 
in the circle of Methodism, instituted these 
Lectures in his lifetime, for certain well- 
defined purposes in connection with the apolo- 
getics and tne propaganda of his denomination. 
Then obiect is authontatively described as that 
ol “ explaining and defending the theological 
doctrines 01 the ecclesiastical polity of the 
Wesleyan-Methodist Connexion, with special 
reference and adaptation to the necessities of 
the times, and with a view to the benefit of the 
candidates who are about to be ordained by 
the Conference to the ministry, and also of 
the laymen who usually attend the Conference 
committees ” Some of the ablest and most 
noted of the leaders of Methodism have held 
this Lectuicship, the second incumbent of 
which, in ’71, was the Rev. William Burt Pope, 
of Didsbuiy College, Manchester In ’74, tne 
Rev. John Bury Geden, Tutor in Hebrew and 
Classics in the same institution, treated “The 
Doctrine of a Future Life as contained in the 
Old Testament Scuptuies ” In ’75 no Lecture 
was dcliveied, in consequence of the sudden 
death 0/ the Lectuiei -designate, the Rev. Luke 
Hoult Wiseman, one of tht General Secretaries 
foi Missions The Lectuie foi ’78, which was 
by the Rev. George William Olver, B A , Pi incipal 
of Southlands C ollege, Battel se 1, whose subject 
was “ Life and Death, the Sanctions of the Law 
of Love,” c\c itt d considei able conti ovcisy. In 
’83, the Rev. William Arthur lectured “ On the 
Difference between Physical and Moial Law.” 
The year ’87 was illustrated by the delivery of 
a In tut c on “ The Cieator, and what we may' 
know ol the Method of Cieation,” by the Rev. 
William Henry Dallinger, LL D., F.R S. (< f.v .), 
who has lecently retiied from the office of 
Goveinot and Chaplain of Wesley College, 
.Sheffield , and flic Lc< lure foi ’88 was delivered 
b> the Rev. Theophilus W Davison, M A , Clas- 
sical JLutoi in the I heologic.il Institution at 
Richmond, Suircy, on “The Christian Con- 
si lenee a Contribution to Christian Ethics.” 

Ferrier, David, M.D , LL.D , F.R S., Phy- 
sician to King’s Coll Hospital and the Hospital 
foi tlu I’aialyscd and Lpili ptic, and an eminent 
authority on the functions and diseases of the 
brain and neivous systems, was b. in Aberdeen 
1813 Educated at the Abeidcen and Edinburgh 
Uinvei sities, w lie re he brilliantly distinguished 
himself Di.F claims to have practised vivi- 
section with impoitant results, and has thereby 
aioustd the opposition of the anfi-vivisec- 
tiomsts He is the author of “Functions of 
the Biain ’’ 

Ferry, Jules Francis Camille, distin- 
guished French jurisconsult and statesman, 
b. at St. Die, Depaitment of the Vosges. 1832. 
He was called to the French bar 1854. Making 
himself conspicuous by his opposition to the 
Empire, and as one of the “thirteen,” he was, 
in 1864, tried and condemned. In i860 he was 
returned for the Corps Legislatif, ana became 
from that time a prominent member of the Left 
under the Empire. The revolution of Sept. 
4th, 1870, made him a member of the Govern- 
ment of National Defence. In 1871 he was 
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returned to the National Assembly for his native 
department of the Vosges. He was afterwards 
Prefect of the Seine, but soon resigned. From 
1872 to 1873 he was appointed Frenoh Minister 
at Athens. He was returned at the general 
election for his native arrondissement (1876-7) 
In May 1878 he w T as one of the vice-presidents 
of the Budget Committee, and in 1870 Mimster 
of Public Instruction and the Fine Arts. As 
Minister of Education he brought in a bill 
directed against the Jesuits and tneir influence 
in schools. The Chamber of Deputies passed 
the bill by large majorities, but the Senate 
rejected 1^(1879 anc * 1880). The cabinet revived 
disused laws and expelled the Jesuits by 
deciee. Difference of opinion arose, and the 
Ministry fell M. Feny was Prime Minister 
(1880-81), his cabinet lesignmg on the question 
of the Expedition to Tunis, lie became Pnmc 
Minister again (Feb 1883), but his ministry 
was overthrown (1884) by an adverse vote 
relative to the wai with China M Firry was, 
with M. de Freycinet, the leading candidate for 
the Presidency on the resignation of M Grevy, 
but he, as well as M. de Freycinet, was dis- 
trusted, especially by the Reds, on account of 
his policy in Tunis and Tonquin , and it was 
to prevent either of these ministers from be- 
coming chief magistrate of the Republic that the 
different factions united in fax our ol M Carnot 
Soon after the Piesidential election, M Fuiy 
had a narrow escape from assassination (Dec. 87) 
by a madman named Aubertin 

Feuillet, Octave, Ficnch novelist; b at 
Saint- Ld (Manche), August nth, 1820 His fir~*t 
literary production was “ Le Giand Vieillard,” 
a novel under the nom-de plume ol “ Desir 
Hazard,” which appealed in the columns 
of the National . “ Lc Roman dun Jeune 

Homme Pauvre” (1854) raised Feuillet to the 
first rank ol the novelists of the day , this 
work wa^ also dramatised Fcuillit was 
elected member of the Academy m 1802 In 
1863 he was made an Officei of the Lt gion of 
Honour. Under the Empire, Feuillet was the 
librarian of the imperial lc-idt m 1 s 
Field, Sir William Ventns, b i»n, 

piactistd as a solieitoi 111 I ondmi (1,840-15), but 
was called to the bar (1850) lit gamed a Jaig* 
piact'ce both 111 commercial eases and be ini e 
the Pi ivy Council QC (1864) He subse- 
quently became a beiichci of his Inn (Innci 
Temple), and lc adcr of the Midland Cnciut In 
1875 he was nominated a judge ol the Queen’s 
Bench division 

Fieri facias, Writ of A writ of execution, 
that is to say, a w T iit issued for the purpose of 
giving effect to the judgment of a court of 
justice. It is a command to the she 1 iff that 
of the goods and chattels of the party, he cause 
to be made (whence the Latin name of the 
writ), the sum recovered by the judgment, with 
interest thereon at £4 per cent lrom tht. day of 
judgment or order (or lrom the day on which 
the money was directed to be paid, or from 
which interest was directed to run as the case 
may be), together with the costs and the in- 
terest thereon similarly accruing, and that he 
have the money and interest 111 couit im- 
mediately after such execution to be paid to 
the party who sued out the writ, and that he 
have the writ itself before the court, lmmedi- 
latelv after execution. 

Fiji. An island group and British Crown 
colony m the South Pacific. Name a corruption 
of Viti, the native name. Consists oi two 


considerable islands : Viti Levu, 4,250 sq. m. ; 
Vanua Levu, 2,600 sq. m. ,* and 225 smaller. 
Total area 7,740 sq. m. ; total pop. 127,444. 
Capital Suva, in Viti Levu ; second town Levuka, 
m Ovalau. Port of call for steamers is Kantavu, 
the southernmost island of the group. Colony 
divided into sixteen provinces. Island of 
Rotumah (pop. 2,409), to the north, annexed to 
Fiji in 1881. The islands are mountainous, 
well wooded, with luxuriant vegetation and 
fertile soil, tropical, the largci being of volcanic 
origin, the smaller of coial foitnation. Peaks 
attain 5,000 feet. Reefs and rocks abound in 
the seas Various important rivers theRewa, 
in Viti Levu, is navigable 40 miles up. Forests 
contain valuable timber. Birds and fishes 
abundant, but hardly any animals except stock 
inti oduced. Minerals aic non, with, it is said, 
topper and gold. Natural productions are 
fruits, pearl-shell, bcchc-dc-mcr, timber, dye 
and scent woods, etc Climate tropical, but 
healthy and favouiable to Europeans —Fiji 
is a Crown Colony under a Governor, who is 
also Her Majesty’s High Commissioner and 
Consul-General lor the Western Pacific. The 
Legislative Council consists ol six official and 
six unofficial members appointed by the 
Governor The Colony is icpicsented in the 
Fideial Council of Australasia Two pro 
vinces and Rotumah aie adnunisteied by 
English commissionci s, fourteen provinces are 
locally governed by ehiels called Rokr iui. 
Religion and missionaiy work divided among 
Chin ch of England, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, , 
and Prcsbvtenan P1101 to the intioduction of 
Chustianitv, cannibalism and human sacrifices 
pre vailed to a most alarming extent 1 wo State- 
aided public schools F01 defence a body ol about 
one hundred native constabulai y Industries are 
growing sugar, coffee, cotton, cocoanut, arrow- 
root, tapioca, etc., which lbim the exports. 

I 01 financial statistics see Briiism Empirt, etc. 
(table) Natives Pol \ ni sun with Papuan inter- 
mixture , are peaceable, elderly, becoming 
chi istianisc d and civilise d. Eui opeans number 
-5,07, and thcic aic some 10,000 Indian and 
Polynesian labouieis During the American 
civil wai Fuiopean cotton giowcrs first ap- 
pealed in Fill The principal chief, “king 
Thakonibau, then offcied sovereignty to Eng- 
land, which was refused White adventurers 
mingled in Ins government about 1870^ and 
distui bances ensued. In 1874 the 4 king and 
chiefs gladly ceded the gioup to England. An 
epidemic ol measles soon aftei can led off one- 
third of the native population. Boundaries 
determined in 1880 Dm ing ’88 trade continued 
to decline, the total trade in ’87 being about one 
half of that in ’8j, due to the disorganised con- 
dition of the labour market, and the falling off 
of imports from the other Pacific Islands. 
Consult Horne’s “Year in Fiji”; Coopers 
“Coral Lands”, Petherick’s “Catalogue of 
the York Gate Libiary”; Gordon and Gotch s 
“Austialian Handbook”, The Torch," Coral 
Lands of the Pacific,” by H. Stoneham Cooper ; 
The Statesman's Year Book; Almanack de 
(rotha, etc. F01 Executive Council see Diplo- 
matic. 

Finance, National. The public revenue is 
now derived from customs and excise duties, 
probate and legacy, etc., duties, stamps, land 
tax, house duty, property and income tax, the 
post office, the telegraph service, the heredi- 
tary revenues of the Crown from woods, 
forests, and land, and a number of miscellaneous 
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sources, including fee and patent stamps. 
Little more than half a century ago, scarcely 
a necessary of life, not to mention luxuries, 
escaped taxation ; and an idea of the extent to 
which the system was carried may be gained 
from the statement that whereas the total 
number of articles and subdivisions of arti- 
cles m the English Tariff of Import Duties 
was 53 in 1875, in ’^9 it was 307, and in ’40 no 
less than 1,046. [f igures showing the revenue 
and expenditure m each year from 1870-1 to 1886-7 
are given in our '88 edition, with some statistics 
showing the very large extent to which the in- 
creased taxation has lallen on payers of direct 
taxes.] The publio expenditure may be classed 
under two heads: — (1) Consolidated Fund 
Services, or sums the payment of which 
from the Consolidated Fund nas been already 
authorised by Acts of Parliament, and which are 
issued at the proper time without the annual 
intervention 01 Pailiament ; and (2) Supply Ser- 
vices, which are the numerous items brought 
forward every year in Committee of Supply. 
Under the first head arc included the charges 
for interest and management of the National 
Debt, the Civil List and Annuities to the 
Royal Family, and many salaries and pensions 
which are set forth in some detail below, and 
which in the national balance-sheet are in- 
cluded under “ Other Consolidated Fund Charges.” 
The total expendituie for Consolidated Fund 
Services in ’87-8 was £27,971,995, and for 
Supply Servioes, £59,451,650. When the Address 
m reply to the Queen’s Speech has been 
agreed to 111 the House ol Commons, the 
House decides that it will on a future day 
resolve itself into a Committee to consider of 
the Supply to be granted to Her Maiesty, and 
into a Committee to consider of Ways and 
Means for raising the supply gi anted to Her 
Majesty (see Supply and Ways and Means). 
The flnanoial year ends on March 31st, and gene- 
rally after but sometimes before that day the 
Chanoellor of the Exchequer makt s the financial 
statement of income, expenditure, and national 
indebtedness, krown as the Budget. Although 
all bills granting supplies and imposing taxa- 
tion must, like othei bills, go through the 
House of Lords and receive the loyal assent, 
they can, accoiding to constitutional usage, 
originate in the Commons alone. Not only are 
the aids and supplies to the sovereign in Par- 
liament the sole gift of the Commons, but bills 
embodying them may not be amended by the 
Lords ; and although the Loids have excicised 
the power of rejecting bills of several desenp- 
tions relative to taxation by negativing the 
whole, yet the exercise of the power by them 
has not been frequent, and is regarded by the 
Commons with peculiar jealousy. There is a 
standing committee of the House of Commons for 
the examination of the aooounts showing the 
appropriation of the sums granted by Parlia- 
ment to meet the pubko expenditure ; and the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, who has the 
duty of auditing all public accounts, reports to 
this committee whether or not the expenditure 
has been m accordance with the purpose for 
which it was granted.— The Civil Service votes, 
given in detaifbelow, will be found well worthy 
of study. In these estimates are included a 
large number of grants in aid of looal taxation, 
ana charges transferred from Looal to Imperial 
Funds (including certain charges in respect of 
public vaccination). Among the grants made 
dunng 87-8 were those for Rates on Govern- 
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menfc Property, Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
Disturnpiked and Main Roads, Poor Law 
Unions (for salaries of teachers, moiety of 
salaries of medical officers, etc., paid out of 
the Local Government Board vote), Pauper 
Lunatics, Metropolitan Police, Police (counties 
and boroughs), Prisons, Reformatories, etc. 
Appended are the totals of these grants in aid 
in ^87-8 and the estimates for ’88-9 (see also 
Budget, opposite) 



1888-89. 

1887-88. 

England and Wales . 

£ 

3,527,066 

£ 

3,767,583 

Scotland .... 

542,124 

568,547 

Ireland .... 

2,091 ,354 

2,071,031 

Total for Great Britain 



and Ireland . . £ 

6,160,544 

6,407,161 


These grants m aid of local rates will, so far 
as England and Wales are concerned, disappear 
in ’89-90 from Imperial Finance under the Local 
Government Act (see post , also Session ’88, 
sect. 27 ), On the opposite page is given the 
Rational Balance Sheet for the year ending March 
31 st, ’88, with the Budget Estimate for the current 
financial year which commenced on the 1 st April . 
Taking the heads of revenue received during 
’ 87-8 in their order, the following is a detailed 
statement of the net produce from Customs 

Beer, Mum, Spruce, etc. 

Chicory 



10,213 

71,012 

82,940 

187,562 

3i7,5« 

29,244 

9 , 74 <> 

10,122 

5,158 

176,696 


Cocoa and Chocolate 
Coffee 
Currants 
Figs 

Plate (Gold and Silver) 

Plums (Dried or Pieservcd) 

Prunes . 

Raisins . 

Spirits (Colonial and Foreign) : 

Rum . 

Brandy 
Geneva 
Other Sorts 
Tea .... 

Tobacco and Snuff 
Wine 

Miscellaneous 

The following is the net produce of the differ- 
ent heads of Excise duties — 

Beer 8,711,532 

Railways 

Spirits .... 

Chicory .... 

Tobacco (Home-grown) 

Coffee Mixture Labels . 

Licences, viz. : 

Auctioneers, Appraisers, etc 
Beer and Cider, and Beer and Wine 
Brewers 

Dog .... 

Establishment, viz. * 

Armorial Bearings .... 74,526 

Carriages 549,525 

Male Servants .... 136,287 

Game 179,143 

Gold and Silver Plate . . . 47,919 

Gun 86,317 

Hawkers and Pedlars . . . 26,942 

Medicine Vendors .... 5,396 

Pawnbrokers 35,722 

Refreshment House , . . 7,140 

2 <Q 


2,034,286 

1,307,817 

125,511 

756 , 73 2 
4,613,312 
8 , 713,944 
1,085,046 
38,425 


314,933 

13,028,204 

L 744 

160 

2,857 

79,300 

186,574 

19,280 

354,278 


Spirits : £ 

Distillers and Rectifiers . . 4,242 

Dealers 121,194 

Publicans, including Giocers m 
Scotland and Ireland . . . 1,485,936 

Tobacco . . * . . . 84,855 

Wine and Sweets .... 67,366 

Other than the foregoing . . . 10,310 

Stamps.— Appended are the net amounts re- 
ceived under tne different heads of duty: — 
Probate and Account Duty . . . 4,596,620 

Legacy Duty 2,814,559 

Succession Duty 830,502 

Total Death Duties .... 

Corpoi ation Duty 

Deeds and other Instruments not in- 
cluded under the following Heads . 

Bills of Exchange 

Receipts, Drafts, and other id. Stamps 

Bankers’ Notes 

Composition for the Duties on the 
Bills and Notes of the Banks of 
England and Ireland, and of Country 

Bankers 121,720 

Cards 16,291 

Gold and Silver Plate, viz. • 

Gold 22,655 

Silver . . . . • 54,445 

Licences and Certificates . . . 158,234 

Life Insurances 43,555 

Marine Insurances .... 124,728 

Medicines (Patent) . . • *9 l A75 

The items Land Tax and House Duty speak 
for thcmselvxs In icgard to the Property and 
Inoome Tax, which was at the rate of 7 d in 
the £ with arrears of the prior year at 81/. in 
the £, an approximate appropriation of the 
net sum produced under the different schedules, 
if based on the statistics of assessments for ’86-7, 
would be — Schedule A, Lands, Tenements, etc., 
,64,879,901 ; Schedule B, Occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, etc., ,£329,735 > Schedule 0 , Annui- 
ties, Dividends, etc , £1,290,168 ; Schedule D, 
Professions, Trades, etc., £6,872,641; Sohedule 
E, Public Offices, etc., £903,057.— The gross Poet 
Office receipts were composed of postage col- 
lected by postmasters in the country and 
Metropolis, postage stamps sold, commission 
on money orders (£133,446), commission on 
postal orders (£159,879), and other items; and 
the payments out included £397,225 to railway 
companies and to II.M.’s Customs on account of 
parcel post. The figures given in the balance- 
sheet above show the net receipts. The sum 
which appears against the heading of Crown 
Lands is the net produce of the Woods, Forests 
and Land Revenues of the Crown, which is 
paid over and consolidated with the rest of the 

E ublic revenue in return for the Royal Civil 
,ist. Under the head of Interest on Advances 
for Local Works are included the following 
items •— Menai Bridge, £1,508 , Public Works 
~ - [,710 ; Public Works 


Land Commission in respect ot tne Lana aci. 
Tramways and Public Companies Act, and 
Purchase of Land Act, £11,718. The interest 
on the Sardinian Loan amounted to £ 29 , 650 , on 
the Cape Railway Loan to £14,000, and the 
interest on the purchase money of Suez Canal 
Shares received from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, was £198,829. “ Miscellaneous” contains 
numerous features of interest. Small branches 
of the hereditary revenue, under which is 
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included £1,740 for “Rents and Royalties of the duration of the grants being: Lord Rod- 
Guano, etc., Islands,” brought m £31,006; in ney (and all the heirs male to whom the title 
the total of ^1,268,296, Receipts by Civil Depart- shall descend), .£2,000; Earl Nelson (and to 
ments are included, £400,123 fees and fines re- whom the title shall descend), £5,000; Duke 
ceived at County Courts, £553 received at the of Wellington (for life of the present duke), 
Foreign Office for passport lees. £868 received £4,000, Viscount Combermere (to present vis- 
in fees at the Friendly Societies Registry, £5,686 count and next heir male on whom the title 
received at the Home Offices for fees on ap- shall descend), £2,000; Viscount Exmouth (and 
pointments, naturalisation, under the Explo- to the heirs male on whom the title shall 
sives Act, from pedlars in the Metropolis, and descend), £2,000 , Lord Seaton (present baron 
for chimney-sweepers’ licences in the Metro- and next heir male who may succeed to the 
polis; £23,669 lcccivcd 111 fees at the House title), £2,000 , Loid Keane (for life of 
of Commons, £24,773 net, lees received at present baton), £2,000 , Viscount Hardmge (to 
the House of Lords, £64,439 Supreme Court of present viscount and next heir male who may 
Judicature, England, Mint (including £200,447, succeed to the title), £3,000; Viscount Gough 
seigniorage on silvei purchased foi coinage, (to present viscount and next heir male who 
£36,205 profit on bionze coinage, and £4,730 may succeed to the title), £2,000 , Lord Raglan 
repayment of expenses of coinage and specimtn (loi life), £2,000 , bu H Havelock-AUan, Bart, 
dies for Colonial and Foreign Governments, (for lile). £1,000 , Loid Napiei of Magdala (to 
etc., and £174 gold and silver sweep) £242,253, present baron and his heir male), £2,000; and 
admission ices to the National Gallery, £1,091, the heirs of the Duke of bchomberg, £720. 
fines and fees at the Police Couits, London, total, £29,720. Pensions for political and oivil 
Chatham, and Sheerness, £11,837, South services amounted dui mg the year to £19,041, 
Kensington Museum, admissions and fees, and the lccipients include the Countess of 
£4,509 , Stationery Office (including sale of pub- Elgin and the Countess of Mayo, widows of 
lications, £42,019 , sale of waste paper, £9,573 , Goveinois-Geneial of India, Mfi S. H. Wal 
sale of ordnance maps, £11,387, income of pole, £2,000, Mi Childers, M P , £1,133; Mr. 
London, Edinbuigh, and Dublin GnzitU s, C P Vilhers, M.P , £1,200, Mr. Shaw- 

£6,849 — which sum is in addition to £20,171 Lcfevic, £1,200, Loid Lmly, £1,200. Vis- 
revenue of the London G nstilt collect! d in counts Evetsky and Hampden each leceived 
stamps), £95,449, fees leceived from visitois £4,000 a ycai as late bpeakeis of the House 
to the Jewel House, lower of London, £1,758 , of Commons Pensions foi judicial servioes 
candidates’ fee s, Univci sity of London, £1 1,84* (England) amounted to £47,970, among the 
The Revenue Departments (including Packet recipients being the Eail ol belboine, £5,000 ; 
sei vice) conti ibuted to Miscellaneous Rovt nue Loid Htisihtlj, £5,000, Lord Blackburn, 
£478,475, which was made up ol such items as £t»7S°, ) Bat on, the late Sir II Keating, 

rent ol Crown premises, and of goods de- Lotd Bramwell, the latt bn R Baggallay, Lord 
posited in bonded wait houses, £37,481 in Penzance, anil bn M. E bnnth, retired 
lespcct of fines, stizuics and penalties judges, each £3,500 , bir W Giove, £1,198 
credited to Inland Revenue, and £273,827 (pait of a judicial pi nsion of £3,500), and many 
received by the Post Office tiom the National ietned county court judges- w I10 as a rule re- 
Debt Commissioners on at count of charges of ceived £1,000 cat h A large sum is paid by way 
management of Post Office Savings Banks of compensation, some amounts being issued to 
and Government Annuities and insutanccs Persons formerly attached to the old Courts of 
Under the head of Post Office Sa\ mgs Banks Requests, the Maishalsea, and the Ecclesiasti- 
is shown £67,00^ sui plus of intcu'-t aiciucd cal and Preiogativc Courts. Othei s urn * were 
to 31st Deiembu, 1886, tiom sccuntus to the paid as judicial pensions to retired judges in 
credit of the Post Offint Savings Bank Fund, Scotland and Inland, and theie were a few 
beyond the interest paid and ci edited to the pensions loi diplomatic services granted pnor 
depositors, etc. l'he last gnat item under to 1809, the pensions granted foi these '•ci vices 
the head of Miscellant ous is £740,521, for s J ntc that time being now voted in the Civil 
Fee and Patent Stamps. Among the laige St 1 vice Estimates The miscellaneous pensions, 
sums which went to make up this total were amounting to the compaiativcly small sum of 
Companies’ Registration, £43,215, County £5.^3, include charges fornieily on the Civil 
Couits, Ireland, £31,028, Disti ict Audit, £29,352, List Geoige III The salaries and allowances 
udicatuic, England, £369,913, Judicatuie, tompusc the sums of £5,000 paid to the 
reland, £36,173; Metropolitan Police Couits, ^peukci of the House of Commons, £20,000 
£8,648; Patents for Inventions, £125,511.— to the Loi d Lieutenant of Ireland , the salaries 
Fuming to the Expenditure loi ’87-8, some of the judges, the Loi ds of Appeal in Ordinary 
1 eferences to the National Debt Charges, and receiving £6,000 per annum each; the judges 
to the capital of the Debt, will be found lower of the Com t of Appeal, of the Chancery 
down. Analysing item 2, “ Other Charges on Division, and of the Queen’s Bench Division 
the Consolidated Fund,” theie is first the receiving £5.000 each, with the exceptions of 
sum of £410,470 issued on account of the Civil the Master of the Rolls, wffiose salary is £6,000, 
Lilt, which is made up of £60,000 for Hei and the Loid Chief Justice, who is paid £8,000 ; 
Majesty’s Privy Purse , £131,260 for salaries of thcsalanes of the county court judges, who 
Her Majesty’s household and retired allow- aie paid £1,500 a yeai each, the salaries of 
ances ; £172,500 expenses of Her Majesty’s the Metiopolitan police magistiatcs, one at 
household; £13,200 for Royal Bounty, Alms, £1,800 and twenty-two at £1,500 per annum; 
and Special Services ; £8,040 unappiopriated , the salaucs of the Scotch judges, sheriffs and 
and £25,470 for pensions on the Civil List shciifls’ substitutes, and of the Irish judges, 
limited to £1,200 per annum (see Civil List Miscellaneous sei vices charged on the Consoli- 
Pensions). Next comes a charge of £158,000. dated Fund include £62,910, being the amount 
being the amount of the annuities to the Royal of annuities for ten years payable to the National 
Family, In addition there is a list of pensions Debt Commissioners, and created to redeem 
for military and naval aervioes, the amount and 1 perpetual annuities and pensions (see Per- 
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fetual Pensions). Several other items on 
the Expenditure side of the balance-sheet 
speak for themselves ; reference to the cost of 
the “Army” and “Navy,” will be found under 
those headings , and the following is a list ot 
the Civil Service Votes granted during the 
financial year ’ 87 - 8 , with the estimates for 
’ 88 - 8 :— 



1888-89. 

1887-88. 

(Grants in 
Session ol 

1887.) 

Class I. 

Great Britain : 

£ 

£ 

Royal Palaces . . 

34,260 

35.982 

Marlborough House . 

2,000 

2,020 

Royal Parks and Pleasure 
Gardens 

89,013 

101,430 

Houses of Parliament . 

,£46,94° 

^55,635 

Gordon Monument 

2,200 

130,629 

2,200 

Public Buildings . 

142,255 

New Admiralty & War Office 
(Plans) 


8,000 

Admit alty,— Extension of 
Buildings 

5,000 

500 

Furnituie of Public Offices 

15 , 93 ° 

16,970 

Revenue Department Bdgs 

238,514 

208,927 

County Court Buildings 

28,875 

29,440 

Meti opolitan Police Coin ts. 
Sheriff Cit Houses, Sctlnd. 
Surveys of the U. Kingdom 

C 5,756 

6,737 

14 , 25 ° 

9,070 

223,000 

230,000 

Science and Ai t Department 
Buildings 

9,900 

- So 

OC 

British Museum Buildings 

10,940 

Edinburgh Umv Buildings 

4,000 

4,000 

Diplomatic and Consular 
Buildings 

20,626 

23,871 

Harbours, etc., undei Boaid 
ofTiade 

16,145 

21,708 

Lighthouses abioad 

*», 53 « 

10,860 

Pctci head Hai hour 

30,180 

3 °, 15 ° 

Rates on Govt. Piopeity 
(Gt. Britain and Ireland) 

228,848 

226,105 

Metropolitan F 11 e Bi igade 

10,000 

10,000 

Disturnpiked and Main 
Roads (England & Wales) 
Disturnpiked Rds (Scotland) 

260,000 

501,500 

35,000 

70,000 

Ireland : 

Public Buildings . 

198,302 

196,662 

Royal Univei sity Buildings 

— 

2,230 

Science and Art Buildings 
(Dublin) 

42,500 

30,000 

Cl ASS II. 

England : 

House of Loids Offices 

43,731 

43,020 

Houseof Commons Offices . 

49 , 3^7 

49,969 

Treasury, including Parlia- 
mentary Counsel 

60,222 

60, 1 50 

Home Office and Suboidi- 
nate Departments . 
Foreign Ofifit e 

95,734 

93,947 

71,073 

73,020 

Colonial Office 

40,968 

4 b 524 

Privy Council Office and 
Subordinate Departments 

5 b 356 

46,321 

Board of Trade and Subor- 
dinate Departments 

104,017 

108,107 

Bankruptcy Department of 
the Board of Trade . 

9 

272 

Charity Commn. (including 
Endowed Schools Dept.) 

36,701 

36,525 

Civil Service Commission . 

44,477 

40,531 

Exchequer and Audit Dept. 

53 » 7 2 o 

53>934 


Friendly Societies Registry 
Land Commn for England. 
Local Government Board . j 
Lunacy Commission . 

Mint, including Coinage 
National Debt Office . 
Patent Office .... 
Pavmastei General’s Office . 
Public Works Loan Commn. 
Record Office 

Registiai General’s Office . 
Statniy. Office and Printing 
Wds , Forests., etc , Office of 
Wotks and Pub Buildings, 
Office of 

Meicantile Marine Fund, 
Grant in Aid 
Seci et Service 

Scotland : 

Sect etai y for Scotland . 
Exchequer and othei Offices 
Fishery Board 
Lunacy Commission 
Rtgistiur General’s Office . 
Board of Supervision . 

Ireland : 

Loid Lieutenant’s Hshold. 
Chief Secretary’s Office 
Chautable Donations and 
Bequests Office . 

Local Government Boaid . 
Public Woiks Olficc . 
Record Olficc 

Registiai Gcneial's Office . 
Valuation & Bndry Suivty 

Class III. 

England : 

Law Char ges .... 
Criminal Prosecutions . 
Supicme Crt of Judicatui e. 
Wicck Commission 
County Couits 
Land Registry . . 

Revising Banisters 
Police Couits (London and 
Shceiness) 

Mctiopolitan Police 
Special Police 

Police, Counties & Boro’s 
(England and Wales). 
Prisons (England and the 
Colonies) . 

Reformatoi y and Industrial 
Schools, (Great Bi itain) . 
Broadmooi Crim Lun.Asyl. 

Scotland : — 

Lord Advocate, and Crimi- 
nal Proceedings. 

Courts of Law and J ustice 
Register House Dprtments. 
Crofters Commission . 
Police, Counties and Burghs 
Prisons 

Ireland : 

Law Charges and Criminal 
Prosecutions 

Supreme Court of J udicature 
Court of Bankruptcy . 


1888 - 89 . 

1887 - 88 . 

(Grants in 
Session of 

1887 .) 

8,257 

8,227 

12,210 

24,797 

J 

00 

vb 

S 

444,241 

15,217 

15,227 

68,941 

68,789 

15,071 

14,966 

54,305 

55,204 

25,690 

26,190 

9,533 

9,577 

21,634 

21,393 

47,567 

47,693 

545,977 

556,303 

25,314 

23,761 

49,600 

48,967 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

50,000 

^ 9,247 

.£ 9.143 

6,376 

6,567 

21,427 

21,925 

5 , 99 ° 

5,982 

5.948 

5,805 

29,347 

29,317 

7,478 

7,478 

40,707 

40,967 

2,053 

2,045 

131,698 

144 , 8 c 9 

41 , 7-58 

47,751 

5,8io 

5,956 

16,247 

16,126 

23,473 

23,047 

77,776 

82,576 

162,917 

159 , 3*4 

408,315 

410,7-18 

12,680 

12, 6f 0 

438,030 

410,789 

2,796 

2,942 

20,370 

20,370 

17,743 

15,689 

583,520 

575,620 

57 ,ooo 

37,000 

875,286 

860,286 

721,180 

758,018 

279,646 

281,261 

32,802 

36,549 

61,627 

62 , 9 r 5 

61,507 

63,465 

37,627 

37,269 

6,831 

6,000 

152,237 

* 49.537 

109,538 

108,494 

72,665 

73,508 

85,562 

87,387 

10,147 

10,140 
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Admiralty Court Registry 
Registry of Deeds. 

Registry of Judgments 
Land Commission. 

County Court Officers, etc. . 
Dublin Metropolitan Police 
(including Police Courts) 
Constabulary 

Prisons 

Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools . 

Dundrum Cnm. Lun. Asyl 

Class IV. 

England 

Public Education . 

Science and Art Department 
British Museum , 

National Gallery . 

National Portrait Gallciy 
Learned Societies, etc. 
London University 
Univeisities and CollcgeSj 
grants in aid 

Deep Sea Exploring Expe- 
dition (Report) . 

Sootland : — 

Public Education . 
Universities, etc. . 

National Gallery . 

Ireland 

Public Education . 
Teachers’ Pension Office 
Endowed Schools Commrs, 
National Galleiy . 

Queen’s Colleges . 

Royal Irish Academy . 

Class V. 

Diplomatic Services . 
Consular Sei vices 
Slave Trade Ser\ ices . 

Suez Canal (Bi it Directors) 
Colonies, Grants in Aid 
South Africa and St Helena 
Subsidies to Telegraph- 
Companies, etc. 

Cyprus, Grant in Aid . 

Class VI. 
Superannuation and Re 
tired Allowances 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund 
Pensions, etc. . 

Pauper Lunatics, England 
,, ,, Scotland 

,, ,, Ii eland 

Hospitals and Infirmai ies, 
Ireland .... 
Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies Deficiency . 
Miscellaneous Charitable & 
other Allowances, Gt. Brit. 
Miscellaneous Charitable & 
other Allowances, Ireland 

Class VII. 

Temporary Commissions • 
Miscellaneous Expenses , 
Public Works and Indus* 
tries, Ireland . 


1888 - 89 . 

1887 - 88 . 

(Grants in 
Session of 

1887 .) 

1,285 

1,285 

16,346 

16,266 

2,413 

2,388 

45 , 9*2 

100,028 

112,750 

100,854 

i 5 i ,733 

150,000 

1,439,288 

1,412,315 

134,742 

143,050 

108,497 

107,612 

6,762 

6,630 

3.576,077 

3,458,807 

445,303 

438,558 

146,359 

145,697 

10,629 

8,908 

1,922 

1,916 

21,900 

23,900 

13,652 

13,321 

14,000 

14,000 

2,000 

2,987 

568,322 

553,392 

19,025 

19,018 

2,500 

2,100 

898,525 

874,051 

2,020 

2,015 

700 

720 

2,501 

2,501 

10,528 

10,028 

2,081 

2,259 

236,260 

234,524 

179.433 

184,125 

13,120 

16,400 

1.405 

2,405 

51.115 

26,416 

56,235 

86,180 

49,300 

49,300 

30,000 

18,000 

474 , 51 ° 

476,082 

16,400 

17,800 

493,000 

490,000 

90,000 

89,500 

104,460 

101,800 

16,658 

16,658 

60,013 

51,259 

2,338 

2,482 

2,399 

2,535 

33,404 

37,055 

9,811 

8,804 

26,000 

50,000 



1888 - 88 . 

Repayment of Kilrush and 
Kilkee Railway Deposit . 
Adelaide Exhibition^ 1887 . 
Repayment to Civil Con- 
tingencies Fund. 
Celebration of the Jubilee . 

3 , 3 « 
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1887 - 89 . 

(Grants in 
Session of 

1887 .) 


2,650 

6,069 

17,000 


Up to the adjournment in Aug , 56 of the above 
had been voted, leaving 130, besides five votes 
for the Revenue Departments, to be passed at 
the autumn sittingThe National Debt was insti- 
tuted by William IH., whose first regular loan, 
obtained in 1694 , consisted of ,£1,200,000. Since 
that time other advances have been made by the 
Bank, and also by the Bank of Ireland, and enor- 
mous loans have been negotiated for the Govern- 
ment. Thus, at the accession of Anne the debt 
had grown to nearly thirteen millions; when 
George III. ascended* the throne it amounted to 
more than a hundred millions; at the con- 
clusion of the American War, in 1784, it stood at 
£249,851,000, and though there was a small 
decrease during the period of peace, 1784-93, 
additions amounting to £601,500,000, were 
made during the French War, and after the 
battle of Wateiloo the debt reached the start- 
ling figuie of £885,000,000. Since that year 
it has been considerably reduced. Thus, 
at the end of the year 1856-7 the total debt 
funded (including stock held on account of 
unclaimed dividends), unfunded, and the 
capital value of terminable annuities in £3 
per cent, stock at par, was £837,144,570 ; at the 
end of ’ 66-7 it was £802,210,413; end of ’ 73-4 
.£772,934*938; ’ 76 - 7 , £770,014,723; end of ’ 79 - 80 , 

4 771,605,908, end of ' 85 - 6 , £742,282,411 : end of 
6 - 7 , £736,278,688 ; and at the end of the last 
financial yeai (March 31 st, ’88) £705,575,073. 
The gross totals of debt on March 31st, ’87> and 
March 31st, ’88, were made up as follows : — 
1887 1888 

( 1 ) Funded Debt £637,637,640 £609,740,743 

( 2 ) Terminable Annuities 81,123,148 78,449,230 

( 3 ) Unfunded Debt 17,517,900 17,385,100 


Total National Debt (D) £736,278,688 £705,575,073 

( 1 ) This consisted of the perpetual annuities 
payable on the various stocks which have been 
issued by the Government from time to time — 
viz., 3J pei cents., consols (3 per cents.), reduced 
3 per cents., new 3 per cents , 2J percents., etc. ; 
and the debts to the Banks of England and 
Ireland at 3 per cent (2) These are annuities in 
which the payment is made for lives or terms of 
years, after which it ceases altogether, the return 
made being increased as the period of time is 
shortened ; in other words a portion of the 
principal is repaid with the interest m each 
year while the arrangement continues. In 
estimating the amount of the Debt, the capital 
value ol these annuities is calculated on 3 per 
cent, stock at par. ( 3 ) This consists of tem- 
porary loans raised upon the security of bills 
and bonds issued by the Exchequer and 
Treasury. The State has for nearly a cen- 
tury made advances of money to bodies and 
individuals in furtherance of objects approved 
by Parliament, which advances have been 
managed by the Treasury, Public Works 
Loan Commissioners and West Indian Incum- 
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bered Estates Commissioners, the Irish Board 
of Works and the Paymaster of Civil Services, 
and the Irish Land Commissioners. Up to 
Maareh 31 st, * 88 , there had been advanced in 
this way a total of £110,099,954, of which 
/59,7s 1 , 832 had been repaid. £12,020,323 had 
been remitted, and £633,587 had been written 
off from the account of assets, the assets on 
the above date being estimated at £37,694,211. 
The Looal Leans Debt was always treated as a 
part of the National Debt until, under the Act 
of ’87, Mr. Goschen separated the accounts, 
while m the course of the year '86-7 he reduced 
the National Debt by £26,558,959, being stock 
exchanged for Local Loans stock and cancelled. 
This must be taken account of m comparing 
the totals of Debt given above. The Public 
Works Loans Act ’88 provides for issue for 
the purpose of loans by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners of £2,000,000, of loans by the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners, Ireland, 
of £x, 000.000, and of loans by the Scotch Fishei y 
Board or £30,000 ; but this, as will be gathered 
from what appears above, was not added to the 
National Debt To the figure (D) of £705,575^73 
there are to be added certain capital liabilities 
amounting to £1,152,508, and deducted certain 
assets (including the nominal value of the Suez 
Canal shares, £3,532,040), amounting to 
£5,522,917 ; also the balances at the Banks of 
England and Ireland, amounting on March 31st, 
'88, to £7,647,072. With these readjustments 
the net balance of the Debt stood on March 31st, 
*88, at £693,557,592, as compared with £700,846,465 
on the corresponding day of the preceding year, 
both estimates being made upon the same basis. 
The total charge for the service of the Debt 
was, in 1816 , £32,457,000; m ’ 66 - 7 , £26,074,871 ; 
’ 73 - 4 , £26,706,726 ; ’ 76 - 7 , £27,992,834 ; ’ 79 - 80 , 
£28,762,874; ’ 85 - 6 , £23,449,678 , ’ 86 - 7 , £27, 958, 023; 
87 - 8 , £26,213,911. The amount of the chaige in 
any year depends upon the sum required for in- 
terest plu% tne sum, if any, devoted by the opera- 
tion of terminable annuities and sinking funds 
to the repayment of capital In 1875 Sn*S. North- 
cote fixed a sum for the annual service of the Debt 
inside the Permanent Annual Charge of the 
Debt, which fixed sum included all charges 
connected with the Debt except such as related 
to that part of the funded and unfunded debt 
which had been specifically created for local 
loans and other reproductive purposes. The 
sum payable for interest was considerably 
within this fixed charge, and the balance was 
to be applied to reduction of capital , and as 
the amount required for intei est decreased 
year by year the annual reduction would in 
course of time have grown very large. Although 
the scheme was, owing to extraordinary finan- 
cial requirements, partly suspended at times, 
large 1 eductions of capital were effected by 
it. [For details see ’88 ed.] Mr. Goschen in 
his ’ 87-8 Budget reduced the fixed charge from 
£28,037,000 to £26,000,000 This left £5,000,000 a 
year applicable to the redemption of Debt, which 
ne then said would redeem at par £600,000,000 
in about fifty-two years, and £700, 000, 000 (practi- 
cally the whole Debt) in about fifty-seven years. 
The most material change made for many years 
in regard to the service for the Debt was, how- 
ever, effected under the National Debt (Conver- 
sion) Act, ’88, which provided for a reduction of 
interest from 3 per cent, to 2}, and ultimately to 
a}. The holders of New Threes who could be 
paid off at any time without notice were offered 
a 3 per cent, dividend for the year ending 


April ’89, if they brought in their stock for 
conversion ; ana proprietors of Consols and 
Reduoed were, in addition, offered a bonus of 
5 s. per cent, on condition that they forewent 
their claim to a year’s notice before redemption. 
Booognised agents who brought in these two 
latter classes of stocks for conversion received 
Is. 6d, per cent brokerage. Nearly all the 
holders of New Threes accepted the scheme, 
and the few who refused to come in were paid 
off. On July 5 th, out of £558,000,000 of Three 
per Cents, outstanding when Mr. Goschen took 
the work in hand, £512,000^0 had been con- 
verted, so that all that remained to be dealt with 
were £ 40 , 000,000 Consols and £ 6 , 000,000 Reduoed. 
These sums may by the National Debt (Supple- 
mental) Act be paid off at par on or after July 6th, 
1889 , by payments of not less than £500,000 at 
one time. The Conversion Scheme does not 
materially affect the Budget for the year 1888-9, 
but from April ’89, holders of converted stock 
will receive 2$ per cent interest (instead of 
3 per cent.) until 1903, and afterwards 2 £ per 
cent., the new stock being guaranteed against 
redemption until 1923. The saving to the oountry 
by the operation will be about £ 1 , 400,000 a year 
from 1889 to 1903, and from 1903 of about 
£ 2 , 800,000 per annum Mi Goschen unfolded 
his Budget for ’ 88-9 on Match 26th, or some 
few days bcfoi e the close of the financial year 
’87-8, so that certain ol his figures for that 
year were necessarily conjectural , we, however, 
give the exact returns as made after the close 
of the year. In the year ’ 87-8 his estimated 
surplus of £288,706 had from various causes 
been turned into a final excess of inoome over 
expenditure of no less than £2,378,609, or the 
largest since 1873-4 [The Budget Estimate for 
’87-8 will be found in our ’88 edition, and may 
be compaicd with the actual receipts given in 
the first column of income and expenditure m 
the table printed above ] With legard to the 
ourrent financial year (’88-9), he estimated his 
total expenditure on the basis of existing 
liability at £86,909,944, and his revenue on the 
basis of existing taxation at £89,287,000, which 
would give him an estimated surplus ot 
£2,377,056. The financial proposals Mr. Goschen 
made m connection with the Local Government Bill 
were of a temporary character so fai as the year 
under consideration was concerned, but were 
to be followed by a permanent airangement 
which was to take effect in ’89-90, after the 
first election of the County Councils. He re- 
deemed the ministerial piomise to assist local 
taxation by a substantial aid f rom personalty, 
by handing over one-half of the Probate Duty, of 
which half 80 per cent, would be the share of 
England and Wales This was the permanent 
arrangement, and he estimated that under it 
the local authorities would in i 88£-’90 receive 
£2,130,000, of which the shaie of England and 
Wales would be £1,704,000. In the current year 
the local authorities would receive one-third 
of the duty, which he estimated would produce 
£1,420,000, of which the share of England and 
Wales, 80 per cent., would be £1,136,000 He also 
proposed the following new licence duties Vans 
exceeding 10 cwt in weight to pay a duty of £x, 
agricultural carts used upon a farm for purposes 
of husbandry, and not for haulage, being 
exempt ; carts of over 2 cwt. 2s. 6 d. per wheel, 
the wheel duty to be leviable upon heavy 
waggons in addition to the £x duty — estimated 
produce £150,000 for heavy carts and £150,000 
wheel tax ; £x each upon pleasure horses, £5 
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each upon racehorses, horse dealers to pay a 
composition duty of £15 — estimated yield, 
£540,000* total, £840,000. These new licence 
duties were to be collected by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, but tne proceeds w ere 
to be paid in aid of local taxation, so that they 
do not affect the Imperial Budget. In ’ 89-90 
the County Councils are to take over the pro- 
ceeds of a number of existing licence duties, 
but this proposal obviously does not affect 
the figures ot ’ 88 - 9 . The proposals affecting the 
Imperial Budget were (in addition to that re- 
garding the probate duty) as follows —A new 
aoale or carriage duties by which all two-wheeled 
carnages will, as before, pay 15s. ; four-wheeled 
carriages drawn by one horse, £r is , four- 
wheeled carriages di awn by two 01 moi e horses, 
£2 2 S.; hackney carnages, 15.N., and carnages let 
on h.ie by jobmasters for less than three months, 
15s. : — estimated loss, ,£30,000 , repeal of the 
hawkers’ licence duty ; exemption from income tax 
of lands oultivated by the owner for husbandry 
only, and on which no profit 1 s made, and one penny 
off the inoome tax ; a tax of 5s per dozen upon 
champagne and other imported bottled wines, in 
orease of \ per cent on the Succession duty , a 
more stringent enforcement of the Stamp duty 
upon deeds , an adhesive stamp of is percent, 
per annum upon the nominal value of all securi- 
ties to bearer which ate now circulated without 
having paid a registration stamp of 10s upon 
being issued ; an increase ol the stamp on 
eontract notes from 1 d to 6 <7., and an ad valorem 
duty of £1 pei thousand upon registration of 
limited liability oompames, whatever the amount 
of the nominal capital may* be. A giant in 
aid of main roads included in the fiist estimate 
of expenditure was otherwise provided for 
The following shows the financial effeot of the 
above proposals * — 

First projected surplus 
Tax on bottled wines . 

Increase to succession duty 
Increased stringency 111 collection of 
stamps . ... 

Tax on foreign securities and bonds 
to bearer ... . . 

Tax on conti act notes .... 

Tax on companies’ issue 
Grant in aid of distuinpiked main 
loads (otherwise provided for) 


C 

2.377.056 

125.000 
50,000 

50,000 

200.000 
50,000 

110.000 

295.000 

3.257.056 


Deduct : — 

Revision of cai 1 lage tax 
Repeal ot hawkers’ licences 
Probate duties to be handed over to 
local authorities .... 
Income tax •— ■ 

Allowance in respect of Schedule A 
Remission of 1 d (7 d. to 6d ) . 


30.000 

25.000 


20,000 

1,550,000 


Final estimated surplus 


3,045,000 

212,056 

3.257,056 


Mr. Goschen subsequently, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Whitmore, agreed, instead of abolishing the 
hawkers’ licence duty, simply to reduce it fiom £4 
to /a. He also intioducea a bill limiting the 
additional duty of 5s on imported bottled wines 
to sparkling wines, while in order to meet the 
case of Saumur and other cheap sparkling 
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wines power was taken to reduce the duty to 
2 s. per dozen where the wine could be proved 
to be worth less than 30s. per dozen on its 
arrival m England . The duty on this basis would, 
he estimated, give him at least ,£100,000, and 
probably the full £125,000 originally estimated. 
No material modification was therefore made in 
the above figures Effect to these Ministerial 
proposals was given in the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act and Customs Wine Duty Aot. With 
regard to the relations between Imperial and looal 
finance, under the temporary arrangement for 
the year 1888-9, as first proposed, the local 
authorities in England and Wales would re- 
ceive, in addition to the grants in aid above 
mentioned, the estimated sums of £1,136, oooPro- 
bate Duty, £300,000 Van and Wheel Tax, and 
£540,000 llorse Tax total £1,976,000 Under 
the permanent arrangement the grants in aid 
local taxation would disappear, but certain 
licence duties already m existence, and the new 
licence duties to be created by the Excise Duties 
Local Purposes Bill, would, with the contribution 
from the Probate Duty, more than replace them. 
The estimate was that the looal authorities 
would lose by the disappearance of grants m 
aid £ 2 , 582 , 434 , and gain ny the Piobate Duty 
tontnbution and 1mm new and transferred 
licence duties £ 5 , 595.873 net gain £ 3 , 013 , 439 . 
A strong agitation being raised against the 
Van and Wheel Tax, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequei in April so lai modified his proposals as 
to pi o vide that no vehicle under 10 cwt m 
weight should be taxed, and that the duty on 
vehicles of over that weight should be — two 
wheels 10s , four wheels 01 moie £1. Mr. 
Goschen estimated that he would lose by his 
modifications £100,000 out of the £300,000 which 
in the first instance he judged the Van and 
Wheel fax wo lid produce The Excise 
Duties(Local Purposes) Bill, by which legislative 
effect was to be given to this scheme, was set 
down to be fuithei proceeded with at the 
autumn session. On Nov. 28 th the First Lord of 
the Treasury intimated that, owing to the great 
delay which had recently taken place in the 
pi ogress of public business, the Government 
wcic compelled to give up all hope of passing 
the Van and Wheel Tax Bill [Excise Duties 
(Local Purposes) Bill] during the current ses- 
sion , and on Nov 29th the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said the withdrawal included the 
proposed tax on pleasure-horses and race- 
horses, which w'ere dealt with in the same bill. 
As to the future, the best couise would be to 
take the opinion of the count}* councils and of 
the local repi esentatives as to what would be 
the best means ot icinforcing local finance by 
the £700,000 which the latepayeis lost owing to 
the fat t that it had been found impossible to 
pass the measuic. See Session, sections 14 , 
25 , and 27 . 

Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. See Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade. 

Fire Extinction, Various methods will be 
found under this heading in ed. ’86. 

Fire Insurance, ’88 See Insurance. 

Fire Insurance, Law on, '88. In the course 
of Walker v. the London and Provincial Fire 
Insurance Co, (Irish Court of Exchequer) m the 
plaintiffs policy there was a condition exempt- 
ing the defendants from liabil^y ,f for any loss 
occasioned by or in consequence of incen- 
diarism.” Tne owner of an adjacent house 
having set it on fire, the flames spread to the 
plaintiff s premises, causing heavy damage. 
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The Irish judges held that this loss fell within the temperature of the water, so the develop- 
the exemption clause, and that the plaintiff ment ol the embryo fish proceeds, but the 
could not recover. usual time occupied in the process of incubation 

Fireworks, Sale and Public Use Of. The is from about ninety to a hundred days. The 
Explosives Act 1875, secs. 31 and 39, prohibits fry exist without taking food from exterior 
the sale of any explosive, including fireworks, to sources, being nourished by the umbilical sac 
any child apparently under the age of 13 years attached to them After the sac is absorbed 
Penalty £5. A similar penalty by sec. 80 is the allvms are turned into ponds or streams, 
also incurred by any one throwing, casting, 01 and, when necessary, they are legularly sup- 
firing any firework, in or into any highway, plied with food, but they aie ol ten turned into 
street, thoroughfare, or public place. waters and left to look after themselves under 

First Commissioner Of Works IS chief of a natuial conditions The two branches of fish 
nominal commission which has in charge the culture may thus be likened in one respect 
royal palaces, parks and pleasure gardens, Tow’er to agriculture in the open field, where art only 
of London, Houses of Parliament, Government interferes to keep down weeds and destructive 
offices, county court buildings, Metropolitan enemies, and to eneouiage or supplement the 
police courts, Science and Art Department natural supply of nutriment; and, in another 
buildings, British Museum buildings, and cer- respect to the cultuie of tropical plants, where 
tain diplomatic and consular and other build- art supplants nature altogether and supplies 
ings, for the repair and maintenance of which evei y tiling that is needed As in agriculture, so 
Parliament makes an annual grant. He is also in fisn culture, the two systems may be combined; 
guardian of certain Ancient Monuments (q v.) and like seedlings artificially forced and after- 
By the London Parks and Works Act 18S7 (q.v ) w T ards planted in the open, the young fish arti- 
certain Metropolitan open spates were removed ficially Died may be tui ned out into the natural 
from his charge. 12, Whitehall Place, S W. stream. The development of salmon and trout 
Fish Commission, United States, The. Cggs may be letarded, by keeping them at a 
See Marine Biological Laboratories reduced temperatuie (just above fieezing point), 

Fish Culture The art of fish culture is sufficiently long to enable them to be trans- 
dividcd into two branches (1) that in which poited to Austialia 01 New Zealand, and m 
the natural conditions under which fish h\e this way tiout have been introduced into the 
and thrive aie hi ought up to the highest pitch watcis of the Antipodes, to which they are not 
of peifection — without, iiowcvci , interfering indigenous. 'I he ova of marine forms, such as 
directly wuth the ordinary processes of natuie ; the mackerel, cod, hei 1 mg, and other fish have 
and (2) that 111 which aitificial intci fcicncc also been aitificially impiegnated and hatched ; 
is so far-reaching as to change the cliaiactti but the difficulties attending the process are 
of the natural cn cumstances undei which fish gi eater than those Tocom pany 1 11 g the propaga- 
exist, it not actually to supeisede them alto- tion of trout and salmon. In America the prac 

g ether. The first branch of fish culture has tice has been cat tied out on a very large scale 
een practised evei since the time when the both by the Canadian and the United States 
Romans used to import oystei s from Butain, Governments, and has been pi oductive of prac- 
and place them in Lake Fusaro, wheie special tical results flu growth of the science of 
provision was made lor then rec eptmn, and foi pisciculture in this country, although tardy, is 
the rearing of the spat, or when they intio stead v The Midland Counties' Fish Culture Esta- 
duced exotic fish, such as the vcatii s, from the bhshment, founded and owned by Mr. William 
waters of the Avgean Sea into those of the Burgess, at Malvern Wells, is the largest of 
Italian coasts. Ihe abbots and monks of the its kind in England It contains 100 ponds and 
Middle Ages also pi actised this blanch of fish tw T o hatchenes, each < apablc of accommodating 
culture when they bicd and fattened cai p and six millions of ova In order to assist Fishery 
other fish 111 ponds or “ sti vvs ” vvliic h they in- Boards and otliei public bodies in developing 
variably constiucted in the immediate neigh- fish life 111 the waters under their control, Mi . 
bourhood of then monasteiics and abbeys. Bui gess is hatching ova f 01 them free of charge, 
The second branch of the ait is of much more and turning the fry into their respective nveis 
reoent date It 01 igmated in the chscovc ly that and sticams Dining '88 20,000 salmon of one 
the eggs of fish — those of salmon weie first ex- year old weie deposited in the Severn, having 
penmented upon — can he taken from the body been hatched and icaicd giatuitously for that 
of the parent fish, impiegnated with the milt river As many as 7,000,000 perch and other 
from the male, and “ hatched ” m tanks through coarse fish weie hatched out during the year, 
which a continual flow of water passes So and as many salmomdae r I he United! States Fish 
far, indeed, can nature be depaited from in the Commissioners have notified their willingness 
case of fluviatile fish eggs, that whcieas under to co-opcrate with Mr. B.’s undertakings, and 
natural conditions the female fish deposits he r to forward early in ’89 consignments of the 
eggs upon gravelly locations or upon aquatic whitefish ova (Coicgonus albus) x a very valuable 
plants, wheie they arc immediately afterwaids food form. Elaborate arrangements nave been 
impregnated by tne milt of the male fish, the made for their reception, and a pond measuring 
ova can be taken fiom one fish and deposited in 200 feet long and 100 feet wide, having a con- 
an open vessel, and the milt may be taken from siderable depth, has been constructed for that 
anotner fish, and provided it be meanwhile purpose The golden orfe, of Bavaria, and the 
excluded fiom the air, the tw T o may be mixed German carp, are also being cultivated. In 
together many hours— even days— afterwards, consequence of the demands being made upon 
and impregnation will be effected as success- the establishment, it is being still further en- 
fully if no water is used as if the whole process larged London office, New Inn Chambers, 
were conducted^nder natural conditions. After Wych St., Strand, W , sec., Mr. W. August 
the ova become fertilised, they are placed in Carter. Fisheries Preservation Association — 
suitable vessels, either with or without a layer Office, 11, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 
of gravel at the bottom (in imitation of the bed Fisheries Question. The history of the 
of a stream), or on glass gulls. According to fishery disputes between England and the United 
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States is a long: one. In 1783 a treaty was con- Washington, however, refused to ratify the 
eluded by which Americans had liberty to take Treaty, which remains a dead letter. This 
fish of every k ln< i on such parts of the Newfound- abortive conclusion to the negotiations was 
land coast as were fished by British subjects, but very keenly felt in Canada, where threats were 
not to dry and cure them on that island. They made to put the old laws in force with more 
could, however, dry and cure their fish in any severity than ever. President Cleveland then 
of the unsettled bays or creeks of Nova Sootia threatened retaliation, and in a message to Oon- 
and Labrador ; but only so long as these creeks gress asked for a legislative Act conferring upon 
were unsettled. After the war of 1812, which the United States executive power to suspend 
Great Britain declared abrogated the fishery com- by proclamation the operation of all laws and 

S ict of 1783, a long controversy between the two regulations permitting the transit of goods, 
ovemments took place, which culminated in wares, and merchandise m bond across or over 
an arrangement in 1818 by which one part of the territory of the United States to Canada, 
the in-shore fisheries was left open to Americans A bill to this effect was drafted, but on the part 
as before. But from the other they were ex- of the Canadians it is maintained that before 
eluded, except that they were to be admitted to such a bill can be put in force, ten years’ notice 
bays or harbours for purposes of shelter, or for must be given. By-and-by it is still hoped 
obtaining food or water only ; and they were that a Treaty which was regarded as fair 
put under restrictions as to taking, drying, or by all parties may be resuscitated, and thus 
curing fish therein. For eighteen years there lead to a settlement of the difficulties between 
was no dispute; but in ’36 Nova Scotia passed the two countries, At a banquet given at 
an Aot authorising officers to board loreign Ottawa, Oct. 18th, by the working men of 
vessels within the three-mile limit, to order Canada to the Hon. J. A. Chapleau, Secretary 
them off, 01 m the event of refusal to bring of State, Sir John Macdonald, who was among 
the vessel into port and fine the master ^100. the guests, made a speech in which, referring 
Constant disputes followed, which were finally to the Fisheries Tieaty, he expressed the 
settled by the Reciprocity Treaty of ’54 ; and for belief that when the Presidential election in 
ten years Americans weie allowed to fish as of America was over, and the people of the United 
old, while there was fiee trade in many articles States had regained their characteristic calm 
between the two counti les. This ti eaty tei mi- and coolness, they would look with more favour- 
nated m ’65 ; and in Y>8 the Dominion Parliament able eyes upon the Treaty, and would have 
passed an Aot which contained many pi ovisions another arrangement based upon the same 
objected to by Americans, and many seizures lines. If not, continued the Premier, then the 
and consequently disputes followed. Another course of the Canadian Government was plain, 
arrangement was made at Washington in ’71, They would rely upon the Treaty of 1818, and 
but it did not put an end to the wrangling let the law take its course. If any difficulty 
between the two countries. This an angement arose as to the construction of that Treaty, 
oame to an end three years ago. Since then Canada must find some way, by arbitration or 
many American vessels have been seized on otherwise, to determine its true and legal 
the British North American coasts, and others meaning.” 

have been prevented from buying bait or ice. Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., U.S. 
The Dominion Parliament two years ago passed The chief collegiate institution of the great 
a law giving powei to seize foreign vessels S.W. for colouied people The “ Jubilee singers ” 
entering the Dominion waters for any purpose were students theie. Sec cd. ’86. 
other than what is piovided by treaty. It was Flax was first planted in England in 1532-3, 
to put an end, if possible, once for all, to such and in 1783 bounties were paid to encourage its 
seizures and disputes that a commission met cultivation. Two years later we imported 
towards the ckst* of ’87 in America, with the 17,695 tons of hemp and flax from Russia ; while 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain acting as Commis- m 1842 an import tax was imposed on all 
aioner for England. The Commission, including foreign flax, but this was taken ofl three years 
several adjournments, sat for about three later. Flax growing has made but little pro- 
months, and ultimately agreed to a Treaty, gress in England, and of late years the acreage 
which was signed by the representatives of has been getting less and less, for in ’67 tne 
England. Canada, ana the United States, and area was 20,000 acres, while now it is only x,8$6 
also by President Cleveland. It was of course acres. The Irish returns give 25^,257 acres in 
in the nature of a compromise, but it promised ’67, and 89,225 acres in ’84, the acreage being 
to put an end to the too-frequently recurring divided as follows — Ulster, 87,917 ; Leinster, 
disputes between the American and Canadian 893 , Connaught, 204 ; Munster, 211. The 
fishermen. The treaty piovided for a rectifica- decline is chiefly attributed to the encroachment 
tioivof what is known as the three-mile limit, of the very cheap fabrics made from cotton, 
which m future was to be lcckoned not from and also the substitution of wool, which is 
headland to headland, but in bays and creeks being used lai gely instead of linen for outer 
from an imaginary line drawn across the en- clothing m foreign countries. In '87 the area 
trance at the fiist point where the width did was 130,282 acres, but in ’88 it is only 1x3,586 
not exceed ten miles. The Treaty also extended acres, or a decline of 16,698 on the ’87 acreage, 
the original permission to Amenoan fishermen to The total production in Ireland m ’87 was 
enter Canadian ports and harbours for certain estimated at 16,357 tons, and the British supply 
specified purposes. American fishei men by the was 465 tons. During the past ten years lrisn 
new arrangement were allowed to load, re-load, production averaged 20,762 tons, British, 880 
and replenish supplies, free from the limits- tons, and the imports 8*,9ix tons, or a total of 
tions of the 18x8 Treaty. As to the vexed 104,553 tons. Ireland is essentially a flax- 
question of buying bait in Canadian ports, the growing country, owing to its insular position, 
Treaty provided that this would be conceded to and the moisture of the climate, which is the 
American fishermen provided the United States first condition to successful flax culture. The 
abandoned the taxea on fish produote of Canada Rev. R. X. Barrington, M.A., LL.B., in an address 
sent into the United States. The Senate at on the drought of ’87, referred to the effects of 
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moisture on the flax plant. Subsequent informa- Flotsam, Jetsam, and Llgan. These terms 
tion obtained proved that the larger the are defined by Stephen in his “ Commentaries/' 
rainfall the higher the yield. Donegal, for (vol. 11., p. 545), as follows : " Flotsam is where 
instance, with over 80 per cent, of ram over one goods are cast into the sea, and there continue 
half, and 60 to 80 per cent, over the other half, swimming on the surface of the waves ; jetsam 
yielded 37 stones to the asre. Antrim, with is where they sink and remain under water ; 
two-fifths of its surface, above 80 per cent, ligan is where they are sunk m the sea, but 
rainfall, and on three-fifths 60 to 80 per cent , tied to a cork or buoy, in order to be found 

S tve 24 stones per acre, while Cavan and again. When found, such goods may be re- 
onaghan, having each about 50 to 60 per cent turned to the owner if he appear ; if he do not, 
and one-half 40 to 50 per cent, rain, yielded but they are the property of the Crown.” 

16 stones. Other counties show proportionate Flower Sermon, The. An annual sermon, 
eturns. It is difficult to ascertain the number preached at St. Katharine Cree, Leadenhall St., 
of hands employed in the manipulation of the E.C , by the rector, Rev. W. M. Whittemore, 
raw material, as the habit in Ireland has been D D. Instituted by him in 1853. The dis- 
f or a large class of farmers to conduct the couise is founded upon some floral subject, in 
operations with the aid of their own families harmony with the occasion. 

The number of persons employed in the flax “Flying Roll, The.” See Jezreelites, ed/88, 

mills and factories in Ireland was returned m Folk Lore— originally the lore (learning) of 

*8s as 61,740, from children under thirteen years the “ folk ” or people, i.e. the natural or un- 
of age and upwards. There aie now sixty cultured classes of mankind as opposed to the 
spinning mills, two concerns having been cultured (later literary 1 ) classes— is a science 
broken up m ’86, which reduces the number of the ultimate object of which is the mvestiga- 
spmdles from 873,780 to 843,590 in ’87; sixty tion of the primitive mind of man in its various 
weaving factories containing 27,300 power phases towards God and natuie. It is thus 
looms, making in all 120 concerns. The Scutch the handmaid of comparative mythology, and 
Hills in Ireland show a falling off of 596 per bears directly on psychology and anthropology, 
cent, m Leinster, Munster, and Connaught Its methods are to collect, collate, and classify 
during the past ten years, reducing the number all suiviving relics of primitive beliefs and 
to twenty-one, while the number in Ulster superstitions, and to extract the essential 
is 1,033, or a decline of 12*5 per cent and oiigiiul elements fiom popular customs, 

Floating Grog Shops. See Coopering at usages, festivals, and games ; proverbs, emg- 
Sea, and bESSiON ’88, sect. 36 mas, saws, and jests; recipes, astrological and 

Floquet, Charles Thomas, President or weather prophesyings; and folk tales and songs. 
Speaker of the French Chamber of Deputies ; The scope of folk lore is frequently enlarged to 
b. Oct. 28th, 1828, at St. Jean Pied de Port, include also witchcraft, icligious symbolism, 
m the Lower Pyrenees. Called to the Pans and similar subjects ; but it is bcttei to restrict 
bar (1851), and practised for many years ; he the term to traditional lore, and to leave the 
was also a frequent contributor to the demo- remainder to the comparative mythologist. 
cratic press of Pans. After the fall of the The word was first coined by Mr. W. J. 
empire he became deputy mayor and member Thoms (d. 1885), though on the Continent the 
of the National Assembly, but resigned both term Volkskunde has been the name of an 
positions during the Commune. For suspected accepted science since Grimm first wrote, at 
participation in the latter he was arrested at the commencement of this century. In 1878 a 
Biarritz, and interned at Pau until the end of Folk Lore Society was established by Mr. 
1871. He subsequently became president of Thoms, and it has since published several 
the Municipal Council, and member of the important collections of folk-tales, etc., and 
Chamber, wheie he sat with the Extreme Left, regularly issues a periodical. President, Mr. 
In Jan. 1882, he succeeded M. Herold as Prefect Andrew Lang (r/.sv.). Hon. seo., Mr. J. J. Foster, 
of the Seine, a position he resigned a few 36, Alma Sq., St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
months later m consequence of a dispute with Football Although of some antiquity, foot- 
the Government. Again elected to the Cham- ball was, twenty years back, chiefly confined to 
ber in Oct. 1882, he twice became its vice-presi- our public schools and colleges, and was practi- 
dent, and on M. Henri Bnsson forming a cally unknown to the general public. Now, 
cabinet, M. Floquet was elected president, an however, all is changed Besides international 
office he filled with tact and dignity. He matches, one division of the country now plays 
sits as one of the 38 members for Pans, having against the other, county meets county, and 
been returned second on the list He was town meets town ; and although the game has 
nominated for the Presidency of the French been censured as rough and brutalising, and 
Republic on M. Grevy’s retirement, but received has probably met with more opposition than any 
very scant support. On the resignation of the other of our pastimes, yet none has grown so 
Tirard Cabinet in April last M. Floquet under- rapidly in popularity during the last decade. The 
took the task of lorming a Ministry, he himself great contests under both codes decided during 
taking the offices of President of the Council and the past year have been as full of interest as 
Minister of the Interior. M Floquet is the ablest ever, although much disappointment was felt 
of the many Prime Ministers France has had of that the season of ’87-88 closed without the 
late years, but in the heat of debate allowed decision of any Rugby International matohes m 
himself to be so far provoked by General which England was engaged, m consequence 
Boulanger as to challenge him to a duel, which of the differences which have unfortunately 
was fought with rapiers in Comte Dillon’s arisen between the Football Union and the 
grounds in July ’88, and resulted in a victory Unions of the three other countries. This diflfi- 
for M. Floquet who inflicted a serious wound cultv really arose about two years ago, when 
in the neck of bis adversary. M. Floquet in the Rugby Union decided to alter the mode of 
October introduced a bill for the revision of scoring, but although the International fixture# 
the French Senate. were arranged for fast winter, and the English 

Florin. Seeed. ’88. Union offered to play them according to the 
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1 iti vogue in the country in which the 
—^Jfces were to be decided, the action of the 
International Board, which consists only of 
delegates from Scotland, Ireland, and wales, 
precluded the possibility of England taking part 
m any of these contests : whilst the manner in 
Which the latest proposals of the Rugby Union 
have been met by the Board has banished 
the hope, at one time entertained, that the 
usual Kugby matches between England and 
the sister countries will be revived this 
winter. In default of international matches 
the chief interest was centred in the contest 
between the North and South of England, which 
came off at Blackheath on Feb. 4th. The 
game, which was one of admirable quality, 
ended m favour of the South bv one goal and one 
try to a goal. The International contest between 
Sootland, Wales, and Ireland came off as usual, 
and each, curiously enough, won and lost a 
match. Wales defeated Scotland at Newport on 
Feb. 4 th, for the first time, by a try to nil, their 
best previous essay being a diaw in ’84. Ireland 
defeated Wales decisively, also for the first 
time, by two goals and a tty to ml , the contest 
taking place at Dublin on March 31 d, whilst 
Sootland beat the representatives of the Emerald 
Isle at Edinburgh, after a splendidly contested 
game, by a goal to ml Wales will meet Scotland 
again on Feb 2nd, ’89, and Ireland a month latei, 
whilst Scotland and Ireland have also an engage - 
ment on Feb 15th County engagements have 
been moie frequent in all parts of the kingdom, 
not even excepting the Metropolitan district, 
where piobahly less inteisst is taken in county 
football than in any othei paitol the country 
Although this is the case, Middlesex may <anT\ 
claim to be the champion county, as then fix- 
tures included engagements with the sttongest 
counties m England, and they came through 
the ordeal with an unbeaten ictord On 
Feb. 6th, the Melt opnlilan county wrested the 
victoiy fiom Yorkshire at West Kensington 
by two goals and a tiy to a tiy Middlesex's 
next success was over Somerset, whom tlu \ 
met foi the fust time upon the occasion of the 
Charity Festivrl at the Oval, vvheie they beat 
the Western slm e by one goal and two ti u s to 
one goal and one try. The last engagement of 
Middlesex was w ith Lancashire This contest 
came off at Manchester on March 17th, and 10- 
sulted in a victorv foi the visitors by a goal ami 
one trv to two tncs. In the* Noith, Yorkshire 
seemed seauely so strong as in the preceding 
year, and for the first tune sinct the institution 
of then match with Cheshire, the Cestnans 
proved successful Lancashire vvcie little in- 
ferior to foimer years, and dui mg the month of 
]anuaiy victories were icioi ded by them ovci 
Somerset and Durham Cheshitc showed a 
marked improvement, whilst Dm ham weie j 
not so successful as in the previous season In 1 
the West, Somerset not only maintained their 
reputation of being the sti ongest county, but 
clearly demcnstiated their ability of putting 
into the field one of the most povvet ful fifteens 
in the countij During the present season 
they will doubtless miss the assistance of 
Mr. H. Fox, of Wellington, who contributed 111 
no little degree towards the late successes of his 
county. Nothing has been heard of this gentle- 
man since August 30th, when, in company of 
two Swiss guides, they set out from a valley 
in the Caucasus, to explore the Bermgen 

g laciers, and as heavy snow fell after their 
eparture, it is feared that they were over- 
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whelmed by it dab matches have bee»':- 
numerous, and, if anything, more interesting 
than in former years. As each season comes 
round the rivalry between the leading organ!' 
sations increases, whilst the attendances at 
crack club-meetings have consequently largely 
increased. In the South the Biohmond First 
Fifteen were again facile princeps ; neither 
Blackheath nor Queen's, however, were so suc- 
cessful as in the previous year, but the London 
Scottish fairly held their own Of other clubs, 
the two Universities, Bradford, Halifax, Swinton, 
Huddersfield, and Dewsbury had fairly successful 
seasons. In the spring a team of English B.ug- 
beians left England to make a tour m the Anti- 
podes under tne management of the well-known 
cricketers, Messrs Shrewsbury, Shaw, and 
Lilly white. In New Zealand, where the laws 
of the Rugby Union govein the game, they won 
the majority of the matches; but in Australia, 
and playing the Victorian game, they were 
scarcely so successful The tour was unfor- 
tunately maned by the death of Mr. Seddon, the 
captain of the team, who lost his life by drown- 
ing at Maitland on August 15th. In the autumn 
a team of New Zealanders, consisting ol six pure 
Maoris, fifteen half-caste, and three colonials 
born 111 New Zealand, arrived m England to 
play a t -ciie t of matches during the piesent 
winter This is the fust occasion upon which 
tlv exponents of the game have come from the 
colonics to measuie their stiength with English 
< Iubs The tour is under the direct patron- 
age of the Rugby Union, and is therefore a 
sti ictly amateut affair, contrasting strongly 
with the tom of the Englishmen in the colonies. 
A long and vaiicd piogramme has been ar- 
langcd for the New Zealandeis, and it is 
expected then tour will extend to April ’89. 
ruining to the Association Section, the game 
has made rapid strides dunng the past twelve 
months in districts where only a few years 
ago the Rugby code had the sole monopoly. 

'1 he hist impoitant contest played under the 
auspices of the Football Association was the 
annual match betwo n the two divisions of the 
countt y This fixture, which at one time 
threatened to fall through, came off at the 
Oval on Januaiy 14th, when the North beat 
tlu South by tlnce goals to one. Wales was 
the first to oppose England in the Inter- 
national contests, the match taking place at 
Crewe on Feb 4th, instead of in Wales, where 
it should have been played The contest w*as 
by far the best ev ei played between the two 
tountnes, though the Englishmen secured the 
victorv bv five goals to one. On the 17th of 
the following month, the principal event of the 
v ear— the meeting between England and Scot- 
land— took place at Hampden Uaik, Glasgow, 
and ended in favour of England by five goals 
to none. England and Ireland met at Belfast on 
April 7th The representatives of the Emerald 
Isle showed decidedly better form than m pre- 
vious j ears, but nevertheless the Englishmen 
won by five goals to one. Though vanquished 
by England, Scotland proved stronger than 
either Wales or Ireland, and defeated both 
countries by five goals to one and ten goals 
to two respectively; whilst the remaining 
International— Wales v. Ireland — resulted in the 
success of the Welshmen by eleven goals to 
none. Inter-Association matches were robbed to 
a great extent of their interest by the fact that 
m not a few instances the elevens were by no 
means representative. London had to admit 
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defeat from Birmingham at the Oval, on Feb. as follows The four clubs competing in last 
4th, the Midland team winning by five goals season’s semi-finals ; eighteen dubs selected 
to none. The Londoners, however, proved by the Association council; the dubs not 
stronger than Glasgow, whom they defeated at selected as above have been formed into a 
the same venue, a month later, by three goals qualifying competition, and will play in ten 
to none; still the Scotchmen were a fairly districts geographically convenient, and as 
strong lot, and victory awaited them in their nearly equal in numbers as possible, until one 
encounter with Sheffield at the cutlery town in club is left in each district ; the winner m each 
January, by three goals to two. The meeting in of these divisions will be entitled to enter the 
the Midlands between Sheffield and Birmingham, competition proper, thus making up the allotted 
in March, also ended disastrously for the number to ct mpete for the cup.— Towards the 
Sheffielders, who were beaten by ten goals to end of August a visit was received of a team of 
none. In no year since the institution of the Canadian Association Footballers, who made a 
trophy, m ’71* has the competition for the tour in Ireland, Scotland and England. The 
Association Challenge Cup created so much inter- players were selected from the best exponents 
est as during last winter. Probably the greatest of the game in the Dominion, and their skill 
excitement was evoked in the meeting between and combination exceeded expectations. They 
Preston North End and Aston Villa, the then played 23 matches, of which they won p and 
holders, m the ante-penultimate round of the lost 9, the remaining five being drawn. Major 
struggle at Bumingham. The number of spec- Manndin, R.E., CMG, is president of the 
tators present (about 26,000) exceeded all antici- Association, and Mr C. W. Alcock secretary; 
pations and was unprecedented Unfortunately Mr A Budd is president over the Rugby Union 
the arrangements made proved inadequate, the Council, the secretary being Mi . G Rowland Hill, 
barriers being forced and the game interrupted Footpath Preservation Society. See 
on more than one occasion. Under these cn- National Footpath Preservation Society. 
cumstances, it was felt by the visiting team that Forced Draught. As a means of accelerating 
they could not do themselves justice, so they the propulsion of steamships this new agent 
lodged a protest, and the 1 cfcrec declared the is much used in warships, and extensively 
match should not be considcrtd a cup tic. adopted in mercantile steamers. The air for 
Eventually the Lancashire team won the contest combustion is supplied by fans to the boiler 
Ity three goals to oru , and notwithstanding the | furnact s Much economy 111 fuel can be effected 
piotest made by them they subsi qucntly b3 7 F D , as very inftnoi coal can be burnt by 
claimed the match should b^ consideied a cup it, whic'h could not be used with natural di aught, 
tie. The rnattei w ? as submitted to the Associa- Bv the lormci system also more perfect commis- 
tion executive, who, while upholding the tion of the iucl is obtained, w'lnch results 111 an 
decisionof the 1 eferco, aw\ai dtd the match to the nnpoitant sa mg of coal when that burnt by 
Prestoinans upon the gi r-und that then uvals k I) iscompaicd weight for weight w 7 ith the 
should have made sufficient anangements foi large and better coal consumed with natural 
the occasion T11 the semi final round Preston draught When F D is used a less size and 
North End defeated Crewe Alexandra, and West weight of boilers at e re epu 1 e d, whei 1 b\ a greater 
Bromwich Albion Ik at Derby Junction Thus space is available <01 cargo eai lying Thu Celtic 
Preston North End and West Bionnvich Albion of the White Star Line aftci F. 1 ) had been 
wcic left to do battle in the concluding match applied, had hei boilcts r< duced fiom ten to 
of the competition The tv\o met at Kenning- eight Better control o\ c r the steam and excel- 
ton Oval on Mai ch 24th, iri the pi esence of about lent ventilation of the stoke-holes and engine- 
20, oco people. The Picston c levin had not rooms in hot wc athci art additional advantages 
met a single reverse since the be ginning of the of the F. D Among the leading objections 
season, neaily seven months pit viously, «-o which have been advanced against the use of 
that their prospects of tan 3 mg oil the cup F. D. ait that boileis will be detenoratcd by 
were exceptionally hi illnmt ‘ Yet 111 the one its adoption The fcai has been very recently 
match of all others which th< 3’ would have banished by Mi W111 Patkci, t Inef engineer 
desired to win they did not ]»lay up to I surv(*30i at Lloyds, and othci leading autho- 
form, and had consequently to admit the I nties lhe founcr stated at tin last spring 
superiority of then Midland rivals, who j meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects 
won the contest and gained possession of i that the Nitv Yotk C ttv had be'en running with 
the trophy by two goals to one Of the Asso- F D. lot five >eais without mjuiy to her 
ciation cups, the Old Westminster won the London, boilei s 'I he Inman Company had spent several 
Aston Villa the Birmingham, Wolverhampton thousand pounds in expenments in one of 
Wanderers the Staffordshire, Sheffield Wednesday then ships as to the advisability of using F. D. 
the Sheffield, Accrington the Lancashire, and the The result has been the application of such to 
Swifts the London Chanty cup Under the thi ir new liners— the City of New York and the 
Association rules, Oxford beat Cambridge at West City of Pat 1 s 1 he Oceanic Steamship Company, 
Kensington by three goals to two , and ol the owners of the White Star line, have also, it is 
fifteen matches so far pla3ed between the said, expended about the same sum with equally 
universities, Cambndge had won ten and Oxford satisfactory results, so that they are having F. D. 
five. The Oxford Inter-collegiate Cup was se- fittings in their large liners now being built 
cured by Oriel, whilst Trinity Best proved for the Atlantic passenger tiaffic. Mr. Parker 
successful in a snnilai competition at Cam- legardsF D as the next great step in marine 
bridge. The most notable doings of the Foot- engmceiingpracticc. The system is also adopted 
ball Association have been the introduction of a in more than sixty stcameis of the Florio- 
now scheme for the challenge cup competition. Rubattino, now st3led the General Italian Navi- 
Under the revised rules, w T hich came into force gation Company. Although triple-expansion 
with the present season, there will be a quail- engines have considerably letaraed the use of 
fyin* oomp etition and a oup competition. The | F. 1 ) in merchant steamers, owing to the eco- 
latter will not commence until February next, nomy effected in high pressure steam by using 
and will be limited to thirt3*-two clubs, made up natural draught, the recent depressed condition 
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of the shipping industry has been an important in the market the sender may be able to secure 
cause for tne non-adoption of F. D., as ship- the Mint par of exchange, or even more, for 
owners have been reluctant to incur the addi- each of his sovereigns ; but if, on the other 
tional expense which its use would entail for hand, cheques are scarce and the demand for 
the necessary fans and engines, alterations, them stiong, the holders of cheques will 
and additions to the stokeholes, or the furnaces naturally sell them more dearly — that is, give 
of the boilers of their ships. Their interests less than the Mint par of exchange for the 
will, however, require them to adopt it ; other- sovereign. The extent to which this fall in the 
wise they will not be able to compete with exchange below the Mint par can be carried, 
steamers in which it is used F. D is required however, is limited, Tt costs about ten centimes 
for widely different purposes in the navy and per .sovereign to transmit gold from London bo 
the mercantile marine. In men-of-war it is Paris, so that if the holder of a cheque on Paris, 
required to give sudden extraordinary speed, when such cheques are scarce, reduces the 
and the water-gauge has to indicate a pressure exchange to less than 25 12} francs, or ten 
of 2 ins., while in merchant ships it is wanted centimes below the Mint par, it is obvious that 
constantly with a draught pressure of not more it would be cheaper for a merchant on this side 
than } to J m. on the water-gauge. The boilers to remit gold than to buy a cheque. The 
of warships had been worked without lnjm y at exchange is said to have touched the unfavour- ' 
sins of water-gauge pressute For maritime able “specie point” when it reaches this level 
purposes F D. was fhst used in torpedo boats of 25*12} francs. By the same line of reasoning 
and in men-of-war about seven years ago — viz., it is easy to show that the exchange between 
for the Yang Wei and Chow Yung ci uisers of London and Pans cannot rise higher, when 
the Chinese, and for the Tsukuskt, a cruiser of specie payments are maintained in both 
the Japanese navy. Shortly afterwards F. D. countries, than about 2 5 32} francs, or ten 
was used in the Polyphemus , and in 1882 in centimes higher than the Mint par. This point 
the Satellite and Conqueror of the British navy, is called the favourable “ specie point.” Thus, 
Not only has its use in torpedo boats anti torpedo suppose that there is an abundance of cheques 
onusers been very marked on their trial trips, on Pans in London, and few buyers of them, 
but also in men-of-war of large dimensions in such case the holders of cheques would be 
This has been most remarkably proved in the anxious to give more francs and centimes for 
tests made by the new di aught in the piopul- the £\ stealing than the Mint par, for otherwise 
sion of the cruiser Doga ft , belonging to the they could not convert their cheques on France 
Italian navy This steamer, which lias a great into English gold If, however, holders of 
displacement, and whose boilers arc worked at English gold demanded more than 25 32} francs 
150 lb. pressuic, indicated 8,04 5 hoi sc power per £x sterling, it would be obviously cheaper 
undet forced, and only 5,347 undci natural loi these holdeis to send their cheques to 
draught. Itisauthoiitatively stated that F. D., Fiance, get them cashed in gold there, and the 
notwithstanding its general adoption is dis- gold 1 emitted to this side. Another important 
puted, has done more than any other improve- point which should be cleaily understood 
ment towards causing wai ships to be more whilst dealing with the Foieign Exchanges is 
efficient than picviously. Distinct systems of that the pi ice in London of cheques, say, on 
this new agency have been introduced by Fei- Paris, and the puce in Paris of cheques on 
rando, Fotnergill, Howden, and Martin. F D. London, always tends to be identical. The two 
has recently received much attention f 10m the kinds of cheques may seem different things, 
North-East Coast Institution of Engineers and but m reality they arc the same, lor they 
Shipbuilders. Two papers dui ing the year wore merely lepresent so much gold. In short, the 
also read and discussed at the snnng meeting fixed aiticlc dealt with is the number of grams 
of the Institution of Naval Architects. Many of gold contained 111 the English sovereign. In 
articles in its favoui have also bet n published practice the prices of Fi cnch cheques in London 
in engineering newspapers and of English cheques in Pans are of course 

Foreign Enlistment Act, ’70 The object constantly differing, foi news as to the future 
of this Act is to regulate the conduct of British piospccts of exthange may reach either city 
subjects during the continuance of hostilities nouis befoic the othei. People speculate in 
between foreign states with which this country exchange in exactly the same way as they do 
is at peace. It provides against (1) illegal in Stock Exchange securities. It is this cir- 
enhstment, and (2) illegal shipbuilding and cx- cumstance that opens up the question whether, 
peditions. See ed. ’87 ^ when we have debts to pay to a foreign country, 

Foreign Exchanges. The Foreign Exchanges it is better foi us to buy cheques or bills on that 
are the rates at which the money of one country country and remit them, or to ask our corre- 
is exchanged into that of othei s For instance, spondents to draw upon us and sell the cheques 
the intrinsic value of £1 sterling in Fiench 01 bills so diawn m their own market. For 
money is 25*22} francs, and this is called the instance, if the cheque on London was quoted 
“Hint par of exohange.” In actual business in Paris at 25*15 francs, and the cheque on 
this rate is constantly changing— sometimes it Paris w*as quoted m London at 25*19 francs, a 
is higher and sometimes lowei— and to study little consideration would show that buying 
the exchanges means to study the causes bills on London in Paris would be preferable 
which bring about these fluctuations If A to diawmg on Paris, whilst buying cheques on 
wants to transmit £1,000 to Pans, lie must Pans m London would be preferable to drawing 
either send the gold to Paris and exchange it on London. What we have so far established 
there into French money, 01 he must send a is : — (1) That the pnoes of cheques fluctuate ac- 
cneque drawn on somebody in Pans. It is cording to the laws of supply and demand; (8) 
obvious that the cheque can be transmitted That oheques tend to nse above the Hint par if the 
through the post much more cheaply than the demand for them be less than the supply, and 
gold, and hence eveiy one who wishes to make that they tend to fall below the Hint par if the 
payments abroad always tries first to buy a demand exeeeds the supply ; (8) That the fiuotua- 
cheque or bill. If there are plenty of cheques tions in an exchange, either above «r below the 
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Hint par, oannot exoeed the ooat of transmitting 
gold, and that the extreme points which the 
exehanges can touoh are styled the speoie points ; 
( 4 ) That theoretically the oheque exchanges 
between two centres, as quoted in the two 
markets, tend to be identical at all times. We 
have hitherto, m order to simplify matters, 
considered most tiansactions as having been 
done in cheques. In actual practice this is not 
the case, bills drawn payable at various dates 
taking the place of cheques to an immense 
extent. This introduces two new elements 
which have their effect upon the rate of 
exchange. In the first place there is the 
consideration of the credit of the drawer and 
aooeptor of the bill, and in the second place the 
question arises what deduction should be made 
from the price in consequence of the bill, 
which is bought for leady money, not being 
payable until a certain date. Presuming that 
credit is excellent, the difference between the 
quotation for cheques, and lot, say, a thtee 
months’ bill, represents the rate of interest for 
three months in the city where the acceptor 
resides. Thus, London may quote three 
months’ bills, on Paris 25*45 francs, and if the 
discount rate at Paris is 4 per cent, this would 
make the shoit London quotation on Paris 
25*19 francs, the difference between these two 
rates being the interest on £ 1 at three months. 
It is, however, the prices of short bills or 
cheques, and not those of bills which have 
some time to run, which determines the course 
of bullion shipments Most of the primary 
elements of value affect long and shoit bills 
equally, but the rate of interest and the question 
of oredit exercise an additional influence upon 
the former, and so modify the fluctuations in 
price as to render them unreliable as indications 
of the currents of gold If there is a demand 
for bills on any particular city, the price of all 
such bills, whether long or slioi t, will rise — 
that is the general tendency. If, however, in 
the city in question the rate of intei cst were at 
a high point, it is evident that the price oflong 
bills would not rise in the same pioportion as 
that of short, foi the pui chaser must bear the 
discount which has to be deducted from the 
long bill before it can become available as a 
short bill ; and for any increase in this discount 
he requires to be compensated by a so much 
cheaper price. Every quotation of exchange 
between two places is given by taking the money 
of one place as fixed, and that of the other as 
variable. We have, therefore, to make a dis- 
tinction between the quotations when the 
English money is giving the fixed amount, and 
when the English money receives the fixed 
amount m foreign money An example of the 
former is the Paris exchange, 111 which £1 is 
quoted as worth so many francs and centimes, 
and of the latter the Russian exchange, in 
which the rouble is quoted as worth so many 
ence. When we talk of the Foreign Exchanges 
eing favourable, we mean that the £1 sterling 
is worth more francs, moie marks, or more 
dollars. On the same pi inciple, if the Russian 
exchange were to show a rise, it would in 
reality be unfavourable to this country, for the 
rouble would be worth more pence and the 
sovereign worth less loubles. In countries 
where the currency is not on a metallic basis, 
as the Argentine Republic, or where the leading 
bank of the country has, under certain circum- 
stances, the power to refuse gold m exchange 
for its notes, as in France, the exchanges often 


fluctuate beyond the limits of the specie points, 
the reason being obvious. The most important 
centres to this country as regards exchange 
business are Pans, Berlin, andriew York, and 
the exchanges and bullion movements between 
London and those centi es have always a very 
powerful influence upon the course of our 
money market. 

ifForelgUiilQncy s , and Approximate Value 


Country. 

Chief Com. 

Eng. 

Value, 

Argentine, Chili, 

Dollar . 

s. d. 
*2 9 

Peru, and Uru- 
. guay 



Austria and Hun- 

Florin . , 

1 8 

gary . 



Belgium . . 

Fianc 

0 9^ 

Brazil 

Milrei . 


Canada and United 

Dollar . 


States 



China 

Tael of Silver 

4 

Cuba 

Dollar . 

4 2 

Denmark 

Crown . 


Lgypt . 

Piastre . 

0 3I 

»» ... 

Fiance . 

50-Piasti e Piece 
(gold) 

IO 2 i 

Franc . 

0 93 

Germany 

Mark 

1 0 

,, . . 

20-Mark (gold) 

19 6 

,, 

Thaler . 

2 11 

Gi eece . 

Drachma 

0 8J 

Holland and Java . 

Floun . 

1 8 

j 10-FI01 111 (gold) . 

16 8 

India , ’ . 

Rupee . 

*1 4 

Italy 

Mohur, i5do.(gd.) 

29 2 

Lira 

0 9A 

Japan 

Yen 


Mexico . 

10-Ycn Piece (gold) 

41 0 

Dollar (silver) 

*3 0 

Norway . 

Crown . 

1 1$ 

Persia 

Toman . 

10 6 

Portugal . 

Milrei (about) 

4 10 

Russia . 

Rouble (paper) 

2 1 

Spain 

,, (gold) 

3 3 

Peseta . 

0 9 

Sweden . 

Crown . 

1 iA 

Switzerland . 

Franc 

0 9 1 

Turkey . 

Plastic (ncaily) . 
Mcdijide (gold) . 

0 

M » • • 

West Indies . 

17 9 

Dollar . . . 

1 4 2 


It should be noted that English money of 
each denomination is current in most British 
Colonies, also that the rate of exchange for all 
coins varies from time to time. Some silver 
coins vary according to the price of standard 
silver. Some countries are also labouring 
under the evils of a forced paper currency. 
Consult Tate’s ** Modern Cambist ” (Effingham 
Wilson ), 20th ed. 

Foreign Office The minister responsible to 
Parliament for this department is the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. He recommends 
ersons to the Crown for appointment as am- 
assadors, ministers, and consuls to represent 
the nation abroad ; he negotiates treaties with 
other states, either personally with foreign 
ministers in London, or through British mini- 
sters at foreign courts; and he superintends 
generally all our transactions ana relations 

* Varies according to price of silver. 
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with other states. The protection of British 
subjects abroad who may reauire it and the 
issue of passports are among the departmental 
duties. Valuable information as to trade 
abroad is obtained by the commercial branch of 
the department through British consuls abroad, 
and published periodically. See Secretary 
of State, Ministry, etc 
Foreign Trade, sec Trade, Foreign 

Forestry. A conuse history of foiestry is 
given m our 1886 edition, and for summary of 
report of the Committee 011 F01 esti y sec ed ’88 
Forests Of Europe According to the le- 
turns recently issued by the French Ministry 
of Agriculture, the total area of Europe laid out 
in forest (exclusive of Turkey, Bulgaua, Bos- 
nia, and Herzegovina, omitted in the official 
statement) is set down at 286,089,000,000 hec- 
tares (about 708,862,000,000 am s Thus about 
i8'7 per cent, of the total area of Europe is 
forest land. Great Britain and Ireland has 
4 per cent of its surfac c, amounting to only 
0*036 hectare, or o 089 acre — 1 e , considerably 
less than the tenth of an acre to each inhabitant. 
Denmark has 4*8 per cent ,01 o 09 hectare to 
each inhabitant. Portugal has 5 pe r cent , or 
o 11 hectare to each inhabitant Holland has 
7 per cent , or o 05 hcctaie to each inhabitant 
Russia in Europe has 200,000,000,000 hectaics — 
t c., 37 per cent, of its whole aion, or 337 
hectares to each inhabitant Sweden, with 
17,569,000,000 hectaus ol foicst, has 39 per cent, 
or 3*84 hectares of foiest to each of its in- 
habitants. Norway, with 24 per rent , has 4 3* 
hectares per inhabitant Hungary lias 29 pt 1 
cent , or 0.58 heotai e of forest to each inhabitant 
Franoe, with 9,888,000,000 heetaii s of forest, or 
17*7 per cent , has o 25 hectare of foiest to each 
of its inhabitants 

Forfeiture of Property for Crime. See 

ed. ’88. 

“ Forma Pauperis ” Formei ly a pc rson u ho 
had a just cause of action, but had no money 
to pay costs, had counsel assigned him on 
making oath that he was not w T oith £$ Anj 
person can now sue in fauna fianpen^ 

Forms Of Address Sec Annioss, Forms 
01 . 

Forster, The Right Hon W E., Life of, 

( Chapman cV Hall) Mr Weinyss Reids 
“Life” of the late Mr Foistei was the ablest, 
the most important, and indeed the only notable 
eonti ibution to the biogi aphical litei atui e ol ’S8 
Appearing as it did at the pel lod when the 
public mind was excited to the utmost by the 
I’arnell-Tiw/rs contioveis\, the work attiacted 
universal attention, although, of couise, it con- 
tained no “ leveiations” on the question of the 
houi . To write an unbiassed “Life ” of F01 ster 
was a difficult task, and if Mi Wcmyss Reid 
has not been able to keep an absolutely even 
keel he mav at all events be felicitated upon 
having reached a lemarkable degree of im- 
partiality. Apart fioni the fact of its bein^ a 
trifle pro-Forsterian,the authoi has succeeded in 
presenting an admuable portiait of an upright, 
honest, and competent statesman. Asa piece 
of literary work Mr. Wemyss R t id’s biography 
has permanent value. 

Forth Bridge The greatest woi k of its kind 
in the world. The construction is still in pio- 
gress. The main feature will be the extraordi- 
nary spans, for a rigid structure, of a third of 
a mile m length, each of which is made by tw^o 
cantilevers of 680 feet long, united by 350 feet 
of girder. When finished the structure will 
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carry the railway high above the sides of the 
valley of the Forth, the piers indeed being 
nearfy the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Sir 
John Fowler and Hr. B. Baker, C.E., are the 
engineers, and the work has progressed from 
the first without serious mishap. (For pro- 
gress in 1885-7 see ed ’88 ) It may be 
added that it is calculated that the wind 
pressure will not be more than 56 lb. per foot, 
amounting to 2,600 tons on one span, and the 
idling load 600 tons, not more than two trains 
being allowed on any part of the bridge at the 
same time. It is considered that these stresses 
aie fai more than provided for. The work 
was < ontinued with untiring energy through- 
out ’87 At the hall-yearly meeting of the Forth 
Bridge Railway Company on Aug 21st, ’88, the 
chairman (the Marquis of Tvveeddalc) said that 
the estimates of the w*ork to be done had so far 

K loved correct that they had every reason to 
eheve the bridge would be completed not later 
than Octobci ’89 The lines connecting the 
bridge with Edinburgh on one side and Fife 
on tne othei , had made such pi ogress that it 
was expected they would be completed simul- 
taneously with the bridge itself The engi- 
neeis’ leport stated that the monthly average 
tonnage elected exceeded 1,400 tons, wuth a 
maximum of 2,350 tons The total amount of 
steel work manufactui c d for the bridge was 
42,667 tons, and, including the approach viaduct 
girdeis, about 34, 5<*> tons had been elected. A 
paper on the Forth Hi idge was read on Aug 22nd 
by Mr. F. E. Cooper, resident engineer, before 
the lion and Steel Institute at their Edinburgh 
met tmg, and the me rnbers visited the works 
“Fortnightly Review” (2s. 6 d ), so named 
from its having at fust been issued twice a 
month Founded 1865 First editor Mr G. H. 
Lewes, succeeded by Mr. John Morley, M.F. 
'1867-82) , Mr. T. H. S. Escott (1882-85) ; piesent 
editoi Mr. Frank Harris (1886). Originally a 
philosophical Radical icvicw It has now 
assumed a wider scope, discussing social and 
political questions on a broad basis, and giving 
occasional rt\it\\s c>l the leading books. 
Offices, 11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Fourth Dimension Sec ed ’86 ; also consult 
“ Flat Land,” and “ What is the iourth Dimen- 
sion > ” by C H Hinton 
Fourth Estate, The. This term was first 
used by Carlyle, in his “French Revolution,” 
as applicable to the editors whose talents and 
'•kill considci ably helped to make the revolution 
of 1780 successful. lhe First, Second, and 
Third Estates vrcie comprised m the National 
Assembly, respectively ( 1 ) the commons, ( 2 ) 
the nobles, and ( 3 ) the clcugy. The power of 
the press, thiough the ability of its editors and 
conti lbutors, subsequently manifested itself, 
and earned from Carlyle the appellation of the 
“ Fourth Estate.” 

“F. P A ** See Lloyd’s Clauses. 

France A republic governed by a President 
and National Assembly under constitution of 
1871, revised in 1875 and 1884. The legislative 
ow’er lesides in the Assembly, sitting in two 
ouscs viz , the Senate of 300 members, elected 
by delegates of municipalities ; and the Chamber 
of Deputies of 557 members, elected by universal 
suffrage. The initiative in legislation is exer- 
cised by the President or either house. Execu- 
tive power is confided to a president, elected by 
the two houses united in National Assembly. 
War can be declared by the President only 
with consent of the two nouses. All religions 
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are on a legal equality ; every sect being entitled amende honorable. Correspondence with the 
to a grant from the State if its numbers exceed United States (May) arose on the subject of 

100.000. — Area 204,177 sq. m. ; pop. 38,2x8,903. enforcing military service m t ranee on natural- 
Estimated revenue and expenditure for 1888, lsed Americans of French birth, who may 
^152,439,381; public debt, ^1,440,000,000. Im- return again to France. This question was also 
ports (06), ^204,664,000; exports, ^169,836,000 amicably settled. The speech of M. Tisza (see 
(For army and navy see Armils and Navies, I Austria-Hungvry) caused some excitement 
Foreign.) The colonies include Algeria, Cochin (May 31st) The internal political events of the 
China, Senegambia (including the territory of Republic during the year have been unusually 
that name and other colonies and protected numerous The trial of M. Wilson (Feb.) for 
states on the west coast ol Africa), Reunion, his alleged connection with the deooration 
Pondicherry, etc., in India, Martinique and scandals (see ed. ’88) was followed by that of 
Guadaloupe in West Indies These colonies are General Cafferel and Mme Limousin (March) ; but 
politically part of France, and are represented in the interest arising fiom these events was 
the National Assembly Fiance has also three di veiled to General Boulanger, who (Feb.) was 
protected states Tunis, Annam, Tonquin. (For voted for in seven constituencies. On the 
history from 1870 to 1888, see former editions )— giound of his having come to Paris without 
Political. The past year (’88) has been charac- pirmission while commanding the 13th Arm> 
tensed by varied lelations to other powers. Corps, a court of inquiry (March) placed the 
The Damascus incident (Jan ) arising out of the General on the retired list — a step equivalent to 
violation of the French consulate by a Turkish banishment from the army Great excitement 
official and party in search of two Algerians, ensued, and various demonstrations were made 
who claimea the protection of Frame, was in his favour In April General B. was eleoted 
settled amicably with the Porte (March) for the Nord (next to Pans the most populous 
France’s sympathy with Russia was manifested Depaitment of France) by a great majority, 
on seveial occasions, as m the Republic’s sup- ana on leading a letter 110m the General re- 
port of Russia’s views respecting the deposition signing his seat in the Dordogne, M. Floquet 
of Prince Fcidmand The speech of Prince <q v ) took occasion to state the position of the 
Bismarck (Feb ) on the Get man Army Bill (see Government in view of the prevailing agitation ; 
Germanv), and its allusion to Hance, caused a vote of confidence in the Government (which 
considerable excitement in Paris lhe acres- succeeded to that of M Tirai d, which fell March 
sion of the Emperor Frederick (March 9th), and 30th, M. Hoquet becoming the new Picmiei, 
his pacific tendencies, gave promise ol a more with M. Goblet as Foreign Minister, and M. de 
harmonious feeling between the two nations, Frcycinet Minister for War) being passed by 
but his death (June 15th) and the accession of 379 to 177. The entrance of the General into 
the new Empci 01 William, whose views were the Chamber was the occasion foi anothei 
known to be in accord with those of the German demonsti ation of his friends, but his defeat in 
Chancclloi, induced a sense of uncertainty, the Haute bavoie and 1st re (April 29th) caused 
which the omission ol all mention of France his popularity somewhat to wane. In May he 
from the Emperor’s speech (June) accentuated published his book, “The History of the War 
The visit of the Emperor to the Czai (July) was of 1870.” and in company with Count Dillon 
much commented upon, and regarded with un- visited his constituents at Dunkirk, Douay, and 
easiness. The increase of the military forces Lille , at the last town and at Anzin he was 
of Germany was followed by the^ proposed the subject of a counter demonstration. A 
improvement of the defences of Cherbourg, banquet arranged in his honour at Ste. Hand4 
Brest, and Toulon , Admual Kranz, Minister of (May) proved a fiasco, the General not 
Marine, being authonsed (Api ll) to bring in a appearing on the scene. A little earlier, M. 
bill for the credit of 62,000,01x1 fr. for constructive Laguerre, a friend of General B., brought 
and defensive works (see Navies, Foreign — on a motion in the Chamber for urgency for 
France) A Military Bill, fixing the duration the revision of the constitution, the battle cry 
of military service at 25 years, of which 3 years of Boulangism , but although supported by a 
are m active service, 6} in the 1 eserve, 6 111 the coalition of Bonapartists Royalists, and ex- 
territorial army and 9^111 the territorial reserve, tieme Republicans, it was rejected by 268 to 
was submitted by the Government (April). 234 votes. General B ’selection for the Nord was 
Extraordinary war estimates, to the extent of confirmed by the Chamber (June 1st) by 287 to 

500.000. 000 fr , to secure the defence and inde- 228 votes. A letter was addressed by the 
pendence of France, were also sanctioned during General to the electors of the Charente \i\ 
the year. The tariff war, consequent on the support of M Dcrouledc’s candidature^ and 
lapse of the commercial treaty, and the Mas- on June 4th General B. addressed the Cham- 
sow&h question, occasioned friction with Italy, bei, and a debate ensued on his demand for 
and circular notes were issued (Aug ) by M revision, urgency being voted for by 377 to 
Goblet on the subject of the lattei — Fi ancc 186 The speech of M. Floquet in reply was 
denying the legality of the Italian occupa- ordered to be placarded “throughout France.” 
tion, and the alleged right of Italy to impose In the Senate (June 5th) the Panama Canal Loan 
municipal taxes on foreign subjects or pro- Bill was passed (see Panama Canal). A Bill 
tected persons Signor Crispi’s (q.v ) reply to cuitail the profit of the beet-root sugar re- 
was characterised by much acrimony, and fineries was adopted by the Chamber by 342 to 
gave rise to a strong anti-French tone in the 208 votes. Bills for regulating the labour of 
Italian press. A not at Arles (March 12th) women and ohildren, and for obtaining a water 
between a band of Italians and Zouaves, two supply from the springs of La Vigne and 
of the latter being killed, caused some excite- Verneuil at a cost of 35,000,000 f» , were sub- 
ment, but did not occasion hostility between mitted by the Government. Boulangism sus- 
the two governments ; nor did the removal of tamed a repulse by the defeat of M. Dsroulide 
the imperial arms affixed to the German consu- in the Charente election (J une 18th). By the 
late at Havre (Oct.) lead to a serious misunder- election of M. Hurard, deputy for Martinique, 
standing, the trench authorities making the as Secretary of the Chamber, for the first time 
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a mulatto was appointed to a post of honour Astunano, with 8,840 barrels of petroleum, 
in the French Legislature. The application of took fire, causing death and destruction (July), 
the Institute to rescind the decree banishing There was also a serious railway aocident 
the Duo D’Aumale, although submitted by between Blaisy and Lyons (Sept. 5th), m which 
M. Floquct to the Cabinet Council, was not some English passengers were injured. Storms 
received. The Senate unanimously censured and floods of exceptional severity inundated 
X. Ferrouillat for transferring the Deputy the French basin of the Rhone (Oct. 3rd). The 
Public Prosecutor for Carcassone (M. de causes celebres of the year included the trial of 
Croyals) to L’Orient. The Municipal Council of Eugene Altmayer, an audacious swindler (Sept. 
Pans adopted (July) a resolution in favour of a 3rd) ; the trial of Fritz Kilian, a German spj r 
treaty with the United States, leferrmg all (Oct. 27th) ; and that oi Prado, for the murder of 
disputes to arbitration. On the resignation of Marie Aguetant, which, after a long hearing, 
Gen. Boulanger ot his seat in order to stand ended in his conviction (Nov. 14th). — Sooial. 
again for the Nord, he made a speech in the The forthcoming Pans Exhibition ( q.v .) has 
Chamber, to which M. Floquet replied; a during the year been a leading topic of interest, 
quarrel ensued, which was follow td by the now The Bastille Exhibition in the Champ de Mars 
famous duel in which Gen. B. was wounded, was opened (May) by M. Floquet ; and in con- 
President Carnot’s tour to Savoy and Dauphine nection with the Centenary Exhibition it was 
elicited great enthusiasm, which was repeated announced (Dec 5th) that a Museum of the Bevo- 
later on m the yeai at Normandy (Sept.), and lution would be held 111 the Louvre. The un- 
when he visited Annecy (Oct.). The annual veiling of the Gambetta memorial in the Cour 
Bonapartist banquet was attended by 1,500 du Carrousel by President Carnot took place 
persons, and an address was voted to Prince in July A statue of Shakspere was also un- 
Victor. Gen. B. was returned (Aug.) again for veiled (Sept). The Pasteur Institute opened 
the Nord, but polled 130,000 votes to 172,000 its doors Nov. 14th, President Carnot assist- 
voteS 111 April He was leturned also for mg at the opening ceremony. The Due and 
Charente-Inieneuie, the cry for dissolution and Duchcsse de Chartres celebrated their silver 
revision being again lepeated. Experiments in wedding in Pans (June). The betrothal of 
naval mobilisation were earned out with great Princess Letitia, daughter of Prince Napoleon, 
success at Toulon (Aug.). The decree on to the Duke of Aosta, ex-king Amadeo of 
immigrants (Oct. 4th), requiring foteigners Spain, and the wedding of Mdlle. Boulanger to 
undercertain conditions to register themselves, Captain Driant, also excited some interest ; and 
caused some excitement. A revision oommittee the divorce proceedings which were recently 
having been appointed, Gen. Boulangei was stated to have been instituted by Mdme. 
examined befoie it (Oct 24th). M. Picytal’s Boulanger occasioned much surprise/ A most 
Inoome-tax Bill, submitted Oct 22nd, was enthusiastic lcccption was accorded to Mdme. 
referred to a separate committee, Dec. 4th, by Adelina Patti (q v ) by a brilliant audience at 
270 to 239 votes. Gen. B ’s election foi the the Opera-house, on hei appearance in M. 
department of La Somme was confirmed by the Gounod's opera “ Romeo and Juliet ” (Nov. 
Chamber of Deputies, as was also his election 28th), when the tomposei conducted in person, 
for the Nord, lor which he decided to lcmain Consult “ France ” (Story of the Nation Senes), 
the deputy (Nov. 27th;. He was the subject ol Reclus’ (Elisee) “La France,” Vol. II. of 
a hostile demonstration at the Chateau d’Eau “Novelle Geographic Umverselle,” Journal 
theatre (Oct 26th), but received a great ovation Offictel (’88), The Statesmans Year Book, 
at a banquet given in his honour by the Patriotic Almanack de Gotha , etc. 
and National Revision League. His popularity Franchise. The following, which is issued 
appears again to be on the increase , and the by one of the laigc political organisations, gives 
revolutionary demonstration (Nov. 30th) at the a good general idea of the different classes of 
tomb of Baudm, in which the Municipal Council males of full age who ai e entitled to be registered, 
joined by the Radical deputies took part, w as and, when registered, to vote at parliamentary 
in reality a Boulangist manifesto. A curious elections. There are, in addition, some ancient 
inoident occurred (Nov. 26th) on the occasion of fianchises, such as those enjoyed by the livery- 
M. Wilson attending the Chamber for the fiist men of the City of London. No man can be 
time since the “ decoration scandal ” ( v . supra), 1 egistered who has within the twelve months 
when the sitting was adjourned foi one hour, pieceding July 15th received parochial assist- 
by 345 to 60 votes, to mark the Chamber’s sense ance other than medical relief, or who is an 
ofdisappiobation. The case of M. Numa GiUy, alien (sec Aliens). In counties the qualifica- 
the Mayor of Nismes and one of the deputies of tions are as follows Freehold of inheritance 
the Gard, who had libelled, it was alleged, in or by pui chase of the clear annual value 
his newspaper the Budget Committee, is at the of 40s. or upwards Freehold for life must 
present date (Dec. 5th) attracting Parliamentary be of the clear annual value of ^5, unless the 
attention, several actions against him being on same comes by descent, marriage, devise, or 
the tapts. — General. Amongst the more pro- promotion to any benefice or office, in all 
minent objects of general interest m ’88 were the which cases 40s. clear annual value is sufficient, 
various nots arising out of Boulanger demon- Freeholders by purchase are required to be six 
strations; a not at Pere la Chaise on the occa- months in possession previous to July 15th; 
sion of the procession to the tombs of Blanqui by descent, etc , no length of possession is 
and other Communist leaders. The funeral of necessary. Copyhold of the clear annual value 
Gen. Eudes wa9 also characterised by conflicts of £5 or upwaras. Copyholders are pubject to 
between the police and the Anarchists (August), the same terms of possession as freeholders. 
A great strike among Parisian navvies and Leasehold, if created originally for a term of not 
joiners occurred in August, followed by a strike less than sixty years, of the clear annual value 
of the workmen employed on the Eiffel Tower of £5 or upwards ; if for a term of more than 
(q.v.), and by one of miners at Ste. Etienne twenty, but less than sixty years, the clear 

g jept.). A terrible catastrophe took place at annual value must be £50. Leaseholders by 
ieppedalle, when the petroleum steamer purchase are required to be twelve months in 
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possession previous to July 15th; by descent, on ragged schools will possess a peculiar 
etc., no length of possession is necessary. Per- attraction for many. Many other particulars 
sons qualified in respect of any of the foregoing of much interest and value are also pleasantly 
qualifications must send in their claims to the and graphically recorded, 
overseers on or before the 20th of July. [No Francis Joseph I., Emperor of Austria, 
person can claim in respect of a rent-charge, and King of Hungary and Bohemia, b. 1830. 
other than the owner of the whole of the tithe His father was the late Archduke Francis 
rent-charge of a rectory, vicarage, chapelry, or Charles (d. 1878). The present emperor suc- 
benefice, to which an apportionment of the ceeded his uncle, Ferdinand, on the throne 
tithe rent-charge shall have been made in when he abdicated (1849). The beginning of 
respect of any portion of tithes. No more than his reign was marked by important events, 
one person can claim 111 respect of any estate Hungary was in a state of rebellion, which was 
in land or tenement, unless the same shall be quelled by the help of Russia. His Italian 
derived by descent, succession, marriage, mar- dominions were saved by the genius of General 
riage settlement or will, nor unless the owners Radetzky. The Emperor Francis Joseph made 
occupy the land or tenement, and are bond fide strenuous efforts to prevent the Crimean war, 
engaged as partners carrying-on trade or busi- and refused to join France and England. After 
ness thereon.]— Counties and Boroughs : Oocupa- the Austro-French war (1859), he was compelled 
tion as owner or tenant of any land or tenement to sign the treaty of peace of Villafranoa, by 
of a clear yearly value of not less than ten which Lombardy was ceded to Italy. In 1866 

S ounds. Occupation as owner or tenant of any he lost the duchy of Holstein, obtained by the 
welling-house. [The term “dwelling-house convention of Gastein, and m the same year 
includes part of a house in which the landlord as the result of the wai with Prussia, also 
or superior tenant does not reside. When he Venetia. That year was iatal to the supremacy 
does reside, his under-tenants are held to be of Austria m Germany, the contest being de- 
lodgers.] Occupation by virtue of any olfice, cided in favour of Prussia by the treaties 
service or employment, of any dwelling-house of Nikolsburg and Prague 1 espectively. The 
which is not inhabited by a person under whom Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
such office, service or employment is held, were, by decision ot the Berlin Congress (1878), 
[In the above three classes of occupiers the placed under the administration of Austria- 
occupation need not be of the same premises, Hungaiy In 1834 the Empeior Francis Joseph 
but may be of different premises, occupied m married the Princess Elizabeth Amalie Eugenie, 
immediate and unbroken succession in the daughter of the Duke Maximilian loseph of 
same constituency.] Occupation as lodger of Bavaria. Dining ’88 the Emperor of Austria 
any lodgings of a clear yearly value, if let entertained a number of io>al personages, m- 
unfumisned, of £,to. [Successive occupation eluding the Empeior William II and H.R.H. 
is also allowed m the case of lodgings, but the Pi nice of Wales On Dec. 2nd the fortieth 
it must be from one part to another part of the anniversary of the Emperor’s accession was 
same house.] In all cases of occupation, whether quietly celebrated m Austria, and was the 
as owner or tenant, servant or lodger, twelve subject of friendly icferences in the foreign 
months’ occupation is required up to the 15th picss. By the Emperor’s express desire tne 
day of July m any year Occupiers need not anniversary was principally commemorated by 
send in claims unless they find that their names the bestowal of charity. 

are omitted from the list published by the Fraser, Alexander Campbell, D.C.L.,LL.D., 
overseers on the 1st of August, or that in the b. at Ardchattan, Argyllshire, 1819. Educated 
entry on such list there be a misdescription of at Glasgow and Edinburgh Umvs. He was 
some essential particular or particulars, and, awarded the Edm. Univ. prize for an essay on 
in case of such omission or misdescription “ Toleration,” in ’42. Elected ’56 to succeed Sir 
they must send m their claims to the overseers William Hamilton (the “ modern Aristotle ”) as 
on or before the 20th of August Lodgers must Professor ol Logic and Metaphysics in the Univ. 
claim every year, and when claiming for the of Edinburgh, He is Dean ol the Faculty of 
first time must send in their claims to the Arts of the Univ. For some vcais he edited, the 
overseers on or before the 20th of August. No>th British Review. Pi of. Fraser has been 
After the first year, lodgers continuing in the an Examiner in the Moral Soienoe Tripos of Oam- 
same lodgings and desiring to continue on the bridge, and in Moral Science and Logic for the 
register may send in their claims to the over- India Civil Service He is an eminent authority 
seers from the 16th to the 25th of July inclusive, on the philosophy of idealism, and his literary 
and their names will then appear on the list labours have been devoted chiefly to theanno- 
published by the overseers on tne istofAugust. tation and criticism of the writings of Bishop 
[The declaration annexed to the claim of a Berkeley He has published in tne Clarendon 
lodger is held to be pnmd-factc evidence of Press Senes a “ Collected Edition of the "Works 
his qualification.] The revised register comes of Bishop Berkeley, with Dissertations and Anno- 
mto operation on the 1 st of January in each tations.” Hon. LL D. Univ. of Glasgow 
year. and an hon. D C L. Oxford ’83. 

FTancls, John, and the “Athenaeum” Frederick William Louis, Grand Duke of 
This book, which contains a deeply interesting Baden ; b. 1826. He succeeded his father, the 
narrative of the connection existing for so Grand Duke Leopold, 1852. By right of succes- 
many years between the late Mr. John Francis sion the government of the duchy belonged to 
and the Athenceum % has proved a very mine of his brother Louis, who was older than himself; 
literary recollections concerning past and pre- but Duke William had to assume the govern- 
sent distinguished litterateurs . The accuracy ment, his brother being mentally incapacitated, 
of tile Athenaeum's criticism of rising poets, As a ruler he has proved himself a firm ally of 
such as Tennyson and Montgomery, was amply Prussia, and in the war of 1870-71 against 
verified by the careers of both. The discussion France he fought side by side with Prussia, 
which took place between the review and Lord and took a prominent part in the struggle. 
Ashley (afterwards the Earl of Shaftesbury) In home politics he declared himself a stern 
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opponent ofthe Jesuits, and in 1855 he put an end Fredericton. Capital of New Brunswick 

to their existence as an organised ecclesiastical ( q v.), pop. 7,000, on 5 t. John river, 
community, by banishing tnem from the duchy. Free and Open Churches The terms free 
Presided at the Quincentenary of Heidelberg and open imply two widely different sets of 
University (1886). His wife is a daughter of the facts, though they are usually linked together 
late Emperor William of Germany. in the minds of those who have agitated m 

Frederick William III., late Emperor their favour Free churches involve the aboli- 
Of Germany ; b Oct. 18th, 1831 , succeeded tion of pews, and of all appropriation of seats 
to the throne on the death of the Emperor m the body of parish churches, open churches 
William I., on March 9th, '88 , died June 15th, ’88. are those -which are open to the public during 
He was made a Lieutenant-Gencial in i860, and the day for “rest, meditation, and prayer, 
attached to the staff of Marshal Wrangel in the Early in the days ofthe tractanan movement these 
time of the Banish war, in which he took an reforms of existing practices in the Church of 
active part. In the war with Austria (1866) he England were maqe the subject of unceasing 
commanded the army of the Oder, and in the advocacy. Nevertheless, their adoption was 
Franoo-Prussian war he led the third German neither rapid nor concurrent with the adoption 
army corps. With a superior army he beat of othei points in the Anglo-Catholic pro- 
that under Marshal MacMahon at Rtichshofcn , gramme To this day several Ritualist churches 
following up this suck ss, he quickly overtook are pewed and appi opriated, but as a rule they 
MacMahon at Sedan, inflicted another defeat are open ioi private devotion. On the other 
upon him, and finally forced Napoleon III. to hand, the popular advantages which accrued 
surrender with an army of 83,000 men. At the from the opening and freeing of churches soon 
siege of Paris he held the left bank ot the Si me won to their side many clergymen of the 
until the city capitulated () an 19th, 1871). In Evangelical and Moderate schools of thought. 

1858 he married tne Princess Victoria of England, Both practices have leceived a gieat impulse 
Hei Majesty’s eldest daughter The announce- during the past year by the publication of a 
ment early in ’87 that he (being then Crown con espon deni e between the Archbishop of 
Prince) ha'cl been attacked by a serious affection Canterbury and the Earl of Carnarvon, m 
of the throat created the gieatcst anxiety not which these eminent chuichmen, representing 
only in Germany, whctc he had made hnnsclf alike clcigy and laity, urged their adoption 
immensely popular, t specially amongst the whi'revcr practicable. The law relating to pews 
Libetal party, but also in England, which lie is somewhat complicated No peison has a 
always spoke of as his second home, and where legal light to occupy, in the parisn church, any 
his popularity was suuicly less than in his pew ot seat exclusively, except by prescription 
owncountiy He leccutly visit* d England on 01 by faculty, or with the permission of the 
the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee (’87) The churchwardens. It has been decided that when 
medical advisers of the Pi met wcic* called in a panshioner has been placed in a seat or pew 
to diagnose the disease, which they leaied by the churchw'ardt ns, or has been suffered for 
was a cantcious growth. Di (now Sir) Morell some time to occupy it, he is said to have a 
Mackenzie {q.v ) on the recommendation it is possessory right in it, which he may maintain 
believed of Queen Victoria, was called in, and against a stranger, but he is liable, when 
pronounced the opinion that the gi owth was a occasion shall tequiie, to be displaced by the 
wart without cancerous symptoms By a skilful chin chwai dens, in whom the assignment of all 
operation Di Mackenzie succeeded in cutting seats is vested by the ordinary. The clergy of 
it out ; and the Prim e, after placing himself for the church have 110 power to interfere. Recent 
a time under the Doctor’s care at Norwood, le- decisions have also upheld the common law 
turned to Geiniany, it was thought, quite lined maxim that the body of the church shall be 
He proceeded to ltal\, to winter at San Remo liectoallparishioneis Prescription is acquired 
Shoitly after his amval anothei thioat forma- by immemorial use, as appurtenant to a par- 
tion appeared, which the mcilnal adviscis ticular house. Faculty ownership of a pew is 

P cncrally agiecd was canccious, and the when a parishioner, in the Chancellor’s Court, 
rincc’s life was despaired of until, a few obtains a faculty fiom the ordinary for the 
weeks subsequently , a rcmaikablc modification erection of Ins own pew , but the pew cannot 
of the growth induced them to change then legally be let 01 sold unless by Act of Parha- 
opimon with lefeience to its real nature The ment (Bum’s “Ecclesiastical Law ”). The corn- 
confident hopes that were again cntei tamed of mon inode of letting seats in churches and 
his recovery w’ere destined to be disappointed, chapels dates from the middle of last century, 
for subsequently to his accession to the thi one Fre© Church Of England. A Protestant 
he suffered a series of relapses, but bore up episcopal organisation, originated in 1844 (en- 
against them with hcioic patience and foiti- rolled mChancery 1863) as a counteracting move- 
tude, transacting the business of the empire up ment to the Oxford Tractanamsm. Being free 
to within a few hours of his death (June i>;th, from state control, the Free Church claims the 
’88). The late Empci or w r as distinguished by the liberty to enter a parish where ritualistic prac- * 
highest qualities of kingship, and won universal tices pie vail, and establish a liturgical service 
admiration for the goodness of his heart as well on the basis of the Evangelical party in the 
as for the force of his intellect, for his liberal National Church, with which section it is in 
views as a statesman and his genius as a mill- utual practically identical. It is governed by 
tary commander. The diary which he kept Convocation and bishops, consecrated m the 
during the Franco-Prussian war, which has line of the Canterbury succession by the Rt. 
recently been published, has caused a gieat Rev. Bishop Cummins, of the American Pro- 
sensation in German official circles, and has testant Episcopal Church, whose bishops were 
led to a government prosecution of Dr. Geftcken, consecrated at Lambeth Palace 1787. The 
who, it is alleged, communicated the in forma- churches, although not numerous, are widely 
tion to the Deutche Rundschau. Consult “ The spread. Convocation held yearly (June). Bishops ; 
Emperor’s Diary ’’(edited by H.W. Lucy) ; “Fre* Revs. B. Price (Primus) and H.O Meyers. Hon. 
denck, Crown Prince and Emperor,” by R. Rodd. Seo, : Rev. E. J. Boon, Worcester. Registrar: 
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Mr. F. S. Merryweathen New Malden, Surrey. Fund of Benevolence the grants used to be so 
Offioes : 3, Westminster Chambers, S.W. small that ten years ago the accumulations of 

Freehold. See ed. ’88, and oonsult Kenelm income under this head exceeded £50,000. The 
Digby, 44 History of the Law of Real Property,” grants, however, have since been so liberal, 
Professor Pollock on the Land Laws, “English that not only is the income of the fund ex- 
Citizen Series.” ceeded, but the accumulations are encroached 

nr66 Libraries. See Public Libraries upon, reducing the accumulated fund in 1887 
Act. to £40,000. The voluntary subset iptions to, 

Freeman, ProL E. A, D.C.L., LL D., was b and other sources of income ol, the three 
at Hai borne, Staffordshire, 1823 Educated at Masonic charitable institutions have been 
Tnn. Coll., Oxford, Scholai (1841), i ellow(i84i), increasing enoimously eveiy year for the last 
Hon. Fellow (1880) Has filled several offices twenty yeais. Befoie that time they were 

of distinction in his university, including that compai ativcly small, but they now amount in 

of Regius Professor of Modern History (1884), the aggregate to moie than £50,000 annually. 

Rede Lecturer at Cambridge (1872), DCL In ’87 the total was £61, 059 ot>. iuf., the 

Oxon (1870), LL.D. (1874'), Fellow of Oncl Benevolent Institution obtaining £28,968, the 
(1884). Holds numeious foreign distinctions Girls’ School .£16,429, and the Boys School 
and orders A voluminous wi itei , Ins woiks, £15,661 i6s ul But ea< li of these institutions 
chiefly on historical, political, and aichitectuial had ,£2,000 voted to it by the Grand Lodge 
subjects, possess a nigh 1 eputation Amongst dui nig the \ear ’87 111 addition to these amounts, 
them may be mentioned “History of the Norman and that sum has been handed over to them. 
Conquest,” “The Ottoman Power in Euione,” Down to the 10th Nov ’88 the Girls’ School alone 
“ The Historical Geogi aphy of Eui ope,” “ Lee- had received in the 3 cai £51,500, but the receipt 
turcs to American Audiences,” “The Chief ol this extiaoi dinary sum was due to the fact 
Periods of European History,” etc Mi F is that the Ciaft had resolved to celebrate the 
one of the most distinguished rcpicscntatncs Centenary of the existence of the Institution in a 
of philosophical Radicalism, and has leccntly special mannei. Flic festival w r as held on the 
assisted in promoting the organisation of an 7th [line at the Royal Albert Hall, when the 
Irish Home Rule part> 111 the l Tim ol Ovloid Giand Master, the Prince of Wales, presided, 
Freemantle Poitfol Perth, capital of Western who was suppoitcd by the King of Sweden and 
Australia (</ v ) At Swan River mouth neai ly all the Pi ovincial Grand Masti rs of Eng- 

Freemasonry. The masons of the Middle land and Wales. Some 5,000 persons were 
Ages, like many othci craftsmen, foimed present The Benevolent Institution leccived 
oiganised corporations which they governed about £18,000 up to Nov iotli, and the Boys’ 
by then own rules, and the numbers of which School £11,600 In the seven years ending 
they kept up fiom then apnicntices. They 31st Dec , ’87, the total amount lcccivcd by the 
weie called “free” because by several papal three institutions was £*57, 940 is The English 
bulls they were exempted Iiom laws lcgulatmg Freemasons celcbiated Her Majesty’s Jubilee 
common laboureis and fiom buidens boine by on 1 3th June, ’87, at the AlbertHall, the Prmoeof 
the working-classes in England and on the Wales 111 thee hair, Gi and Lodge boaiingall the 
Continent Roman Catholicism theicfoie ae- expenses and handing ovn tin whole icccipts 
knowledged the uaft, and it is onl\ within the loi admission, £6,321, which has been equally 
time ol the pit sent generation that it has divided between the above tin ce institutions, 
opposed it The masonry of the present The United Grand Lodge ol England recognises 
day is famous for two things conviviality and only two species of Freemasonry— the Craft and 
charity The lattei was recognised 160 years the" Royal Arch, both of which arc exceedingly 
since by the loi mation ol a committee of powciiul. Scotch, lush, American, and Con- 
chanty in connection with the Giand Lodge tinental jurisdictions acknowledge higher de- 
in 1725. In 1788 Chevalier Ruspmi, suigcon- giees, but these, with the exception of the 
dentist to George III , established the Ficc- Mark Degree, are not universal— tnat is, they 
masons’ Girls’ School, now know’ll as The aic Christian degrees, and the Jew, the Turk, 
Royal Masonic Institution for Girls, and ten the Mohammedan and the Pai sec will not join 
years later the Boys’ School w’as staited The them Strong endeavouis w F ere made thirty- 
institution for the Aged is the youngest of live yeais since to induce the* Grand Lodge to 
the three, the Institution foi the Men not recognise the Maik Degite, but the attempts 
having been established till 1842, and for the wcie unsuccessful, and the Mark Masons 
Widows not till 1840. English Masonry has established a Grand Lodge* of their own 111 1856. 
first of all a fund called The Fund of Benevo- By dint of haid work and a strong sincerity of 
lenoe, to which everyone initiated in a lodge puiposc the Mark biethren have raised this 
under the English constitution coutnbutes a degicc to the position of one of the great 
sum on his initiation, and as Jong as lie is a powcis in I 4 1 eemasonry. It has alieady over 
subscriber to a lodge in London 4s. a year is 400 lodges in England and Wales and the colonies 
paid by his lodge lot him to this fund, and 2s. and dependencies of the British Crown; it 
if he subscribe to a country lodge, another 2s numbeis 24,637 Maik Masons as subject to its 
going to the fund of his province The Board authority , has a large Benevolent Fund, out of 
of Benevolence assists cases of distress, and which it relieves distressed Mark Masons, 
during the year just ended it did so to or the widows and families of deceased Mark 
the extent of about £10,500, the Girls’ School Masons; has an Educational Fund, which pays 
boards, clothes and educates 243 girls, and the for the education and clothing of 27 children 
Boys’ School 263 boys; while the Benevolent in the localities where they live ; and out of the 
Institution grants annuities to 428 persons interest of its annuity funds grants £26 a year 
£40 a year to men, and £32 a year to to decayed Mark Masons and £21 a year to 
widows. But all this great w’ork is of veiy widow's, with a present to each annuitant of 
recent date. No extensive strides have been £5 at Christmas. The work of English Free- 
made in Masonry’s great voik of charity till masonry does not end here, because there are 
within the last thirty years. Even from the several provincial organisations which grant 
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annuities to local brethren and widows, and 
pay the expense of educating Masons’ children. 
In connection with Freemasonry there exists a 
lodge, the Quatuor Coronati (q.v.) (founded 1884), 
whose membership is restricted to persons pos- 
sessing either literary or artistic qualifications. 
Free Tenants. See Land Question, ed. ’88. 
Free Trade and Fair Trade. See ed. 88, 
and for more detailed arguments pro and con. 
see ed. ’86. 

Freights, Ship. See Shipping. 

French Carlists. See French Political 
Parti fs 

French Colonies, The. See Francf, and 

COLONIFS AND DEPENDENCIES OF EUROPEAN 
Powers ; also under various headings. 

French Political Parties. Political parties 
in France may be roughly divided into two 
camps— Republicans and Reactionaries. There 
are, however, both inside and outside the 
Chamber of Deputies, several groups in each 
of these two divisions. The common principle 
which unites the Reactionaries in the Chamber 
is opposition to the Republic ; and they sit 
together to form The Right or Opposition, 
although representing at least two distinct 
parties, viz., Bonapartists and Monarchists, while 
these again are further divided into Victonens, 
or followers of Prince Victor, Jeromists, or 
adherents of Prince |erome, Legitimists, who 
incline towards Don Carlos, or his son Prince 
Jaimd, Fusionists, Philippists, and Compromise 
Royalists. The Right increased its representa- 
tives in the Chamber of Deputies from 88 in the 
last parliament to some 200 in that which met 
for the first time on Nov. 10th, 1885 Through 
losses at bye-elections, however, the strength 
of the Right does not now exceed 180 The 
Republicans, although agreed on the cardinal 
points of their political creed, were less united 
than their opponents at the poll on Oct. 4th, 
1885 ; the moderate and extreme sections 
vigorously opposing one another, to the con- 
sequent loss of both, and gam of the Reaction- 
aries, who, for electoral purposes, adopted the 
name of Conservatives. The system of election 
in France is that known as scrutin de liste 
(q.v.), which by a vote of the Chamber in the 
last session of the late pailiament (June 1885) 
was substituted for sorutin d’arrohdiasement 
(q.v.). There are, for electoral as for admini- 
strative purposes, 87 departments in France, 
returning $68 members to the Chamber of 
Deputies. There aie, further, three depart- 
ments in Algeua, returning six members, all 
of whom are Republicans, besides the distant 
colonial possessions, which are represented in 
the present parliament by ten Republicans. The 
total number of deputies is thus 584. The 
number of seats allotted to each department 
naturally varies according to its population, 
the territory of Belfort returning fewest mem- 
bers (a), ana the department of the Seme-t.r. 
Paris — the greatest number (38). The next 
largest department is that of the Nord, which 
is represented by twenty deputies, the remain- 
ing departments returning from three to twelve. 
To seoure election it is indispensable that at 
least a fourth of the eleotors on the register 
reoord their votes; and return is further condi- 
tional on obtaining an absolute majority of the 
votes recorded. Theprinciple of election is by 
universal suffrage. The Chamber of Deputies 
is elected for a period of four years, and the 
Senate, apart from life members, for nine 
years, one-third retiring every three years. As 


aforesaid, the Monarchists and Bonapartists now 
number some 180, the remainder of the Chamber 
consisting of Republicans of various shades. 
The latter may be subdivided as follows:— 
Opportunists. This is the most numerous and 
influential section of Republicanism, and owes 
its creation to Gambetta. It has seriously 
decreased, however, both in numbers and in 
comparative influence, since the death of its 
founder, under whose guidance it attained a 
perfection of organisation and political import- 
ance exceeding that of any party since the 
establishment of the Republic. During the first 
thiee years of M. Jules Grevy’s presidency. 
Gambetta was all-powerful in France, and 
was the virtual master of the Chamber. 
Ministries were made and unmade at his 
pleasure, and none could exist without his 
support When a Gambettist cabinet succeeded 
that of M. Jules Feiry (q.v), in Nov. 1881, 
Opportunism was looked upon as the type of 
modern Republicanism, ana a brilliant career 
was anticipated for the “ministry of all the 
talents,” as it was called. It fell, however, 
in Jan. 1882, two months and a half after its 
formation, by an adverse vote on the scruttn de 
hstc bill, which Gambetta had insisted upon 
attempting to carry. The overthrow of the 
ministry was a severe blow to Opportunism ; 
and it sustained an even more serious 
one by the death of Gambetta, on the last 
day of the yeai 1882 But although shorn of 
his vivifying influence, the Opportunist jparty 
(which is now virtually led by M. Jules berry) 
is still a strong one, numbering some 150 in 
the Chamber, and it has remained true to its 
original principles as laid down by Gambetta. 
Among its prominent members are MM. Bris- 
son, Ranc, and Spuller. The organs of Oppor- 
tunism are the Republique Franfaisc , and the 
Temps— Left Centre. This party represents 
rather a state of mind than a present power 
either inside or outside the Chamber, its par- 
liamentary following, drawn from the Centre, 
being at most sixty, while some of these can 
only be said to accept the Republic on trial. 
As a healthy Republican germ, however, and 
a possible bulwark against the inroads of 
Royalist or Bonapartist reaction, Conservative 
Republicanism to some extent holds a balance, 
ana so commands greater consideration than 
it would otherwise obtain on the ground of its 
numerical strength. It accepts as its political 
motto the dictum of M. Thiers, “ La Republique 
sera conservatnce , on ellc ne sera pas * ; ana it 
follows, therefore, that it opposes all measures 
or ideas approaching an imitation of the first 
Revolution. At its head stand M. Jules Simon, 
a foi mer prime minister and an able but much 
suspected statesman ; and M. Ribot, a man of 
ministenal aims and a disciple of M. Dufaure. 
— Extreme Left. Not much more than a name m 
the last parliament, the Extreme Left, which is 
composed of at least four different groups, is a 
not inconsiderable power in the present one, 
commanding a united strength of seme x6o. 
Of this number, however, less than 100 are to 
be depended upon for all emergencies. Its 
chief strength is Paris, which is almost solely 
represented m the Chamber by Radicals. As 
a party it can scarcely be said to have a head, 
although M. Clemenceau (q.v.) more nearly 
occupies this position than any other of its 
members. M. Clemenceau is designated as 
a future minister, and at no distant date; 
although his personal chances of success are 
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held to be destroyed by his programme, of the self-styled “Legitimists,” who aim at the 
which includes an elective magistrature and accession of Don Carlos or his son to the throne 
the immediate separation of church and state, of France by a senes of abdications. The 
Being powerless of itself in the Chamber, the party comprises some two-thirds of the Right. 
Extreme Left has hitherto obtained its chief The chief difficulty of French Royalism nas 
force by a coalition with the Right. This, been the absence ot a serious Pretender. Since 
however, would naturally cease under a Cle- the expulsion of the Orleans Princes, however 
menceau ministry, when support was required (June 24th, 1885), the Comte de Pans has 
to carry Radical measures. The Extreme Left unquestionably adopted this position.— Bona- 
may be thus sub-dmded Advanced Left, led partists. Of this party there are, as stated, 
by MM. Goblet and Brisson ; Radicals, led by two distinct sections — the “ Imperialists ” or 
MM. Floquet and Clcmenceau , Rational Radi- “ Victonens,” and the “Jeromists.” To the 
cals, led by M. Henri Maret ; and Extieme former the young Prince Victor, the son of 
Radicals, led by M. Millerand. Prominent Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde, 
also amongst the members of the party are stands in the light of the future Emperor. The 
M. Lockroy, the “premier elu” of Pans, political leaders of the Victonens are M. J0I1- 
and M. de Freycmet (q.v.) — Intransigeants. bois, a former legal functionary of the Empire, 
Numerically insignificant, the Intransigeants and M. Paul de Cassagnac(</.z'.). Prince Victor 
make up for their lack of numbers by vigour has hardly a serious following, but may rather 
of action. In the Chamber the heads of be said to be surrounded by a coterie. His 
the faction are M. Camelinat and M. Basly, present polity is one of inaction. The Jeromists, 
deputies for Paris. In the middle of Dec ’87 or adherents of Prince Napoleon, affect to 
the two last-named deputies, 111 conjunction accept the present form of Republic so long as 
with sixteen others, for whom the progiamme this is the expression of the national will, but 
of the Extreme Left was not sufficiently ad- aim moie or Jess overtly at what they desig- 
vanced, formed themselves into the Republican nate a “ Consular Republic.” Of this Prince 
Sooialist party. The new group drew up a Napoleon is to be the chief, giving a pledge 
lengthy programme, which includes the trans- not to employ any unconstitutional act of vio- 
formation of peimancnt aimics into sedentary lence to convert the Consulate into an Empire, 
militias, equal rights for natural and lawful The Jeromists are scarcely represented in the 
children, abolition of ecclesiastical subsidies Chamber. Both Punce Victor andjus father 
and of monastic communities, the piogiessive are in exile under the deciee of June 22nd, 1885, 
nationalisation of pioperty, the individual expelling the direct descendants of lormer 
enjoyment of it being lencfcred accessible to reigning houses —The Naundorffists are another 
every worker, abolition of inheritance m the insignificant Royalist section, unrepresented, 
collateral line, and the establishment of super- however, in the Fiench Chamber. They sup- 
annuation and accident funds at the expense of poit the claims of a pretender who assumes 
the State. To the Intransigeant group must to be a lineal descendant of Louis XVII. The 
also be added the extia-parliamentary and Pretender is known by them as the Dauphin, 
noisy factions known as Collectivists, Possi- In Oct ’87 the head of the Naundorff family, 
bilists, Social Revolutionaries, and Anarchists, calling himself Adalbert de Bourbon, died at 
to all of which the genenc name of Gommu- Bei gen-op-Zoom. He was a captain in the 
nist may be applied. These groups, how- Dutch army, and is succeeded by Ins son, who 
ever, have strong antipathies to one another, is a cadet 111 a Dutch mil ltaiy school. — The Armv 
although they would probably coalesce for must also be taken into account in dealing witn 
purposes of disorder. Among the Republican the political life of Fiance A large number of 
groups must also be counted the Boulangists, the superior officers are still Reactionary, and 
or self-styled National party. Although at pre- a not inconsiderable proportion of the re- 
sent they number in the Chain bei scarcely a mainder, particularly in the cavalry, entertain 
score, their following outside the Chamber is similar views —The Navy is also Reactionary 
indisputable, General Boulanger, in August of 111 the main, but has seldom counted for much 
last year, having been simultaneously returned in French political struggles 
by large majorities m thiee constituencies Freycinet, Charles Louis de Saulces de, 
Theie is good leason to believe, however, that French senator and statesman, b. 1828 at 
a very considerable section of the extra- Pari 1 a- Foix Educated as an engineer at the Poly- 
mentary following of the general is composed technic School, he held several important 
of Monarchists, Bonapartists, and other anti- mining appointments. Engineer-in-cmef to 
Republicans. An unknown but much feared the Chemin-de-Fer du Midi (1855-60), during 
power in the country, the Boulangists, are which period he initiated important reforms 
powerless in the Chamber. Prominent among in the working of that railway company. His 
the followers of General Boulanger are M talents led to his employment by the Imperial 
Laguerre, M. Maquet, M. Rochefort, and Government to make observations in his own 
Comte Dillon. — Monarchists. As stated above, and foreign countries. Appointed (1864) an 
the Monarchist, or Royalist party, is com- ordinary engineer of the first class, he was 
posed of four sections, which comprise the until 1870 a member of the council of the 
former Orleamsts, and those followers of Tarn-et-Garonne. After Sedan M. Freycmet 
the late Comte de Chambord who have ac- became Prefect of the same Department, 
cepted the Comte de Paris as his successor. He was coadiutor of M Gambetta in the 
Prominent among them are the Due de Ministry of War (187071) ; Senator for the 
Broglie, the Due de la Rochefoucauld, the Department of the Seine (1876-82). His other 
leader of the Fusionists, the Due d’Andiffret official appointments are as follow: Minister 
Pasquier, and the Comte de Mun, who stand for Foreign Affairs (1877-79); President of the 
at the head of the Philippists, the Baron de Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Mackau, and M. Pion, who head the Compromise (1879-80), January to July 1882, and 1885, after 
Royalists, and General Cathelmeau, and the the resignation of M. Jules- Ferry. On the 
Comte d’Andigne, who are the chief adherents fall of the Brisson, cabinet (Dec. 29th, 2885), 
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M. Freycinet again resumed office, but was de- 
feated, and retired (Dec. 1886). When President 
Grevy resigned (Dec. 2nd, '87), M. de Freycinet 
was put forward, and received large support 
as a candidate for the vacant office. In the 
preliminary ballots he came out well, but as 
nis election, or that of M. Feny, would in the 
opinion of the Congress have led to serious 
political strife, M. Cai not ( q v ) was chosen as 
a less dangerous, though not so capable a 
politician. On the foimation of the Floquet 
Cabinet M. de Freycinet accepted the portfolio 
of Minister of War. He is the author of several 
works of acknowledged excellence 1 n ’78 he was 
chosen a member of the Acadt my of Science s. 

Friendly Societies The Friendly Societies 
Aot, ’ 75 , consolidates all the law upon the sub- 
ject up to that year, but has since been amended 
in several points of small impoitance The 
latest annual i cpoit by Mi J M Ludlow, Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, was issued in 
December ’87, and bungs up the 1 etui ns to the 
end of the year ’86 The societies include 
Friendly Societies piopei, with their brandies, 
Working Men’s Clubs, Industrial and Piovi- 
dent (co-operative) Societies (q v ) Building 
Societies (q v ), Trade Unions (qv), ccitified 
Loan Societies (q ?\), Trustee Savings Banks 
(y.v.), and certain Scientific and Lite 1 dry 
Societies certified for exemption from rates 
Of Fnendly Societies piopcr the number of 
newly registered ones rose from 118 in ’76 to 
186 ill 86, giving a total on the register at the 
end of the latter year of 1,652 The fust vol- 
ume of a valuable work on the various forms of 
association amongst English working men, by 
Dr. Baemreither, a foimei sccretaiy to the 
Minister of Justice in Austria, has iccently 
appeared The author came to England 111 ’83, 
and remained a whole >car, visiting also 
Scotland and Ii eland, staying repeatedly at 
the great industrial centies of the noith, 
Manchester, Biadford, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Newcastle-on-Tync The authoi, after ti eat- 
ing of “the State sell-government and self- 
help,” entei ■ upon the sub|cct of English 
Friendly Societies The two gieat ordeis 
(Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows and Fo- 
resters) have a chaptei to themselves, as have 
also the accident insurance societies among 
miners. The next volume is intended to deal 
with tiade unions, co-operative societies, 
building societies, and woiking men’s dubs 
Dr. Baernreither’s conclusion is that the advan- 
tages of friendly soueties richly outweigh their 
disadvantages. “ In no country has the idea 
of insurance spread as much in the woiking 
class as in England. Thanks to the numeious 
fnendly societies, the conviction of the ne- 
cessity of pioviding by way of insurance 
against the dangers of life and” for the tune of 
inability to work, has spicad thiough all 
working-class circles, and moie particularly 
in the last ten years the knowledge of the 
principles of insurance and the will to cariy 
them out to perfection have increased in an ex- 
traordinary manner. The work W'hich friendly 
societies carry on in this respect as free associa- 
tions cannot be highly enough valued They 
perform great works of education, they enlarge 
working men’s knowledge, they teach economy 
and foresight, they raise the sense of duty of 
the individual towards himself and his family 
But they also raise the cohesion of the working 
class, and bind individual elements, m them- 
selves without power or influence, into a social 


power, whilst founding a bond of brotherly 
support.” 

Friendly Societies’ Registry is for the 

registration of friendly societies, cattle insur- 
ance societies, benevolent societies, working 
men’s clubs, and certain societies which may 
be specially authorised by the Treasury The 
chief legistrar and assistant registrar, who 
constitute the central office, also exercise func- 
tions and powers as respects building societies, 
loan societies, and certain societies instituted 
for purposes of science, literature, or the fine 
arts, and the rules of savings banks , and the 
chief lcgistiar reports yearly to Parliament 
upon the principal matters transacted by him, 
and upon the valuations returned to or caused 
to be made by the legistrar duiing the year 
receding Central Office, 28, Abingdon Street, 

• W ; Chief Registrar, ]ohn Malcolm Ludlow, 
(salary £1,500) Assistant Registrar, E. W. 
Biabrook, FSA. (£qoo) , Actuary, W. Sutton 
(£800) , Chief Clerk, H. Tompkins (£500) 
Friends The religious Soc lety of Friends, 
commonly called Quakeis, w T as founded in the 
middle of the 17th century by George Fox. 

“ Friends ” are distinguished from other Chris- 
tian bodies by their belief in the immediate 
teaching and guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
that no one should he paid 01 appointed by 
human authoi it y for the exercise of the gift of 
the ministry In obedience to this belief they 
hold their meetings without any prearranged 
service or seimon, and sometimes in total 
silence Fi lends believe that the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper arc to be 
taken spiritually, and not in an outw'ard form 
Their protests against the use of oaths and 
against the exaction of tithes and church rates 
cost them much suffenng and frequent im- 
prisonment during the first fiftv years of their 
existence In Norway young Friends are im- 
prisoned from time to time because they will 
not submit to military service, for the absolute 
unlawfulness of w r ar is one of the leading tenets 
of the Society. The simple dress which Friends 
adopted fiom conviction two bundled vears ago 
became stcieotj ped into a umfoim. This dress 
has generally been given up, as have the 
“testimony” against music and singing 'in 
its rigid application, and the peculiarities 
of speech, such as the use of “thee” and 
“thou” instead of “you,” and the avoidance 
of all titles of courtesy Of late vears there 
has been a very decided evangelical move- 
ment among Friends, under the influence 
of which the old quietism is djing out. As a 
result of this change the influence of the 
Society beyond its own borders, through home 
missions and adult First Day (Sunday) Schools, 
has developed to a remarkable extent In this 
country Friends have for some time past been 
nearly stationary in numbers. The latest statis- 
tics of the Society are nearly as follows — 

Members in Gieat Britain . ... 15,531 

„ Ireland .. . 2,774 

Total membership 18,305 

Attendeis of meetings not in mem- 
bership . 6,334 

First Day Scholars, Adults 33,244 

„ „ Juniors 11,527 

58,410 

Deduct Scholars, also attenders, say 3,167 
Total connected with the body more or 
less closely 55>243 
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There are probably about 70,000 in the United 
States and Canada, besides small numbers in 
other countries. There is also in America a 
numerous body of Friends called 4 ‘ Hioksites ” 
(from their founder, Elias Hicks), who about 
sixty years ago separated from the orthodox 
community, and hold views somewhat border- 
ing on Umtananism. 

Frith, William Powell, R.A , b 1819, and 

gained considerable reputation fiom the pic- 
tures which he contributed to the Bntish 
Institution (1839-46) His “Village Pastor” 
(1845), secured his election as A.R A l'wo of 
his subsequent pictures, “ The Derby Day ” and 
“The Railway Station,” aie well known. The 
former created immense interest at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition (1858) His “ Bt lore Din- 
ner at Boswell’s Lodgings in Bond Stiect, 1769/ 
shown at the Ro\al Academy (1808), was sold 
(1875) for £4,567, the highest price cvn given 
ior any pictuic during an artist’s lifetime 
Since his election as a full Academician (1852), 
Mr. Frith has been a constant and nnuli-v allied 
contributoi to the annual exhibition of the R A 
Published his “Autobiography” in ’87. Mi. ]• 
issued (Nov ’88) a thud volume of Ins Auto- 
biography, entitled “ Fuither Reminiscences,’ 
which proved as intei esting as the previous 
volume. 

Froude, James Anthony, LL D„ was b 1818 
Educated at Westminster and Oml Coll , 
Oxford; graduated (1840), Vice-Clia* • c 1 lot’s 
prizeman and Fellow of Exeter (1842'! u darned 
(1844). In consequence ofhis hook “1 be Nemtsis 
of Faith ” (1848) he withdrew from tht Church 
and resigned his Fellowship. Conti lbuted to 
Ftascr ’s Magazine, of wdneh for a time he 
w^as editor (1871-72), and the ll'i stinurtlt / 
Review. Elected Rector of St Andrews U111- 
veisity and LL D (1869) Made a tour to the 
United States (1874), and visited (1874-75) the 
Cape of Good Hope on a mission to incjuiic 
into the Kaffir insurrection, and subscc[uentl\ 
the Australian colonics Mr Fioude holds a 

romincnt and distinguished position as an 

istoiian, his historical reseaiehcs having been 
chiefly devoted to the Tudor pci lod, upon which 
he has throwui much new light, especially with 
regard to the chai acte’t and polity ol HemyVlII 
In addition to his histoiy, his jmmipal woiks 
include “Shoit Studies on Great Sub|ects ” 
(’67), “English in Ii eland in the Eighteenth 
Century” (’74), “ lulms Caesar ” (’76), “Remi- 
niscences of the High Church Revival” (’81), 
“Thomas Carlyle ” (’82) His latest w’orks aie 
“ Oceana, or England and her Colonies” (’8t>), and 
“The English m the West Indies; or, The Bow 
of Ulysses” (’88). 

Fruit Farming. Of late years the eon- 
sumption of fruit has gieatly me leased in 
this country, having risen fioin is to 2s Sd 
per head of population 111 the last twenty 

ears, and consequently fruit glowing might 

e carried on more extensively and pio- 
fitably in many parts of England than 1* is 
at the present time. The area of land under 
fruit in Great Bntain has only been enlaigtd 
by 32,118 acres since 1873. In that year the 
area of arable or grass land used also foi 
fruit trees was 169,808 acies, whilst in 1886-7 


it was returned as 202,234 acres. During the 
same period the area used for market gardens 
shows an increase of 24,786 acres. (See ed. ’88.) 
Consult articles from the pen of Mr. Charles 
Whitehead, F L.S. ? F G.S., a well-known au- 
thority on fiuit farming, published in the 
Rovaf Agruultuial Sonety s Journal . In ’88 a 
National Fruit Growers’ League was established, 
with the object, amongst other things, to fur- 
nish home glowers with valuable and reliable 
information lespecting culture of choice and 
saleable varieties of such fiuits, vegetables, 
and floweis as command a ready sale at re- 
munerative rates. The League also seeks to 
obtain such alterations 111 the land laws as will 
bt beneficial to fruit gi owers and horticulturists 
gent 1 ally Sec., Henry Clark Offioe, 59 and 
6«>, Chancei y Lane, W C A Conference on fruit 
iarming, attendtd by lcpiesentatives from all 
paits ol the countiy, was held at the Crystal 
Palace, and also at St. Albans 111 September 
last The Royal Agricultural Society for the 
fust tune (’88) olleicd prizes foi the cultivation 
of fi uit 

Fry, Rt Hon Sir Edward, b at Bustol 

1827 Called to the bui (1834), Q C. (1869). 
Appointed a judge of the High Court (1877). 
Sin ycais latet, on Loid Justice Biett’s eleva- 
. tion to the Mastcislnp of the Rolls, Mr Justice 
Fry was made a Lord Justice of Appeal. Has 
vvnttcn a valuable tieatise 011 “Specific Pci- 
formancc,” as well asccitam theological woiks. 

Funchal. Cap of Madeira (7 v ), pop 20,000. 

Furniss, Harry, the distinguished Cal icature 
aitist, who Mine 1880, when lie joined the staff 
ol Pumh, has been ianuliai to the public as the 
authoi o the t level Pai liamcntary illustra- 
tions of that penodical, is the son of English 
patents, and a gi ami son of Eneas Mackenzie r of 
Newcastle, but was “born out ofhis native 
(ountiy,” at Wexloid, Ii eland, 1854 Previous 
to his adopting his engagement wnth Punch, 
he had foi some ycai s been connected with the 
lllastiated London N< ?os An edition dr luxe 
of Ins Parliamentary Views in Pumh was 
published in ’84 Mi F has also conti ibutcd 
lllusti ations to Mm per s Magazine and other 
periodicals, as well as to books lor children, of 
which the best known, pit haps, is “Romps,” 
published ’85-6 An exhibition of Mr. F.’s 
“whimsical sketches” was held at Old Bond 
Street 111 ’87 His most recent book is “ M.P.’s 
in Session” (Decembci ’88). 

Furmvall, Frederick James, M A , Ph D , 
b at Fgham, buney, 1825 Educated at Um- 
vusity Coll, Loud, and Tun Hall, Camb , 
B A. ’46 Dr. F has edited numerous works, 
chitflv those belonging to the Early English 
period, including “ Pei cy’s Folio MS of Ballads 
and Romances,” editions of Chaucei’s “Minor 
Poems,” Caxton’s “Book of Curteseye,” and 
an edition of bhakespcai e's works in one 
volume, entitled “The Leopold Shakespeaic. ’ 
He is also the founder of several literary 
societies— notably the Early English Text, the 
Chaucer, the Wyclif, the ‘Bi owning, and the 
Shelley Societies Dr F.’s sci vices to litera- 
tuie and Early English siholaiship have re- 
' icived State recognition in the form of a 
! Civil List pension. 
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Gaboon-Ogowfl Region, or Gaboon and 
Frenoh Congo. A district of Western Africa 
north of the lower Congo The Gaboon is 
strictly only a great estuary by which several 
minor streams discharge their waters. The 
Ogowd is a large river, which reaches the 
Atlantic by several mouths, forming a great 
delta, not far south of the Gaboon estuary. 
France has possessed the Gaboon estuary and 
district since 1843 Since 1884 the French pos- 
sessions have been extended over a vast terri- 
tory, back to the middle Congo, gained for 
her by the great explorer Savorgnan ae Brazza, 
amounting to 174,000 sq. m., with pop at least 
500,000. A railway from the head of navigation 
on the Ogowe, to connect with waters navig- 
able from Stanley Pool on the Congo, is 
projected Some enlargement of the boundaries 
was effected in 1887. See Congo Free State. 

GaUe. Port of call for steaincis, south point 
of Ceylon (?.«».). 

“Galilean Church.” See Old Catholics. 

Gallipoli. A town of about 21,000 inhabit- 
ants, situated on the Dardanelles, chit fly 
known as the place whither English ships 
were sent during the Crimean war. 

Galton, Francis, F R s , F G S., b. 1822, is 
the grandson of Di. Erasmus Darwin, author 
of “Zoonomia,” and cousin of the late Charles 
Darwin, the natuialist Educated at King 
Edward’s School, Riimingham, Birmingham 
Hospital, King’s Coll , London, and Tnnity 
Coll., Cambudge, where he graduated (1844). 
He subsequently travelled much, especially in 
Noith and South Afnea; icccivcd the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Gold Medal ; and was 
appointed for the Royal Society a member of a 
committee of the Board of Tiade, which in- 
quired into the past and future duties and 
admimsti ation of the Meteorological Office 
From 1863 to 1868 he was Geneial Secretary of 
the British Association ; and has been Pre- 
sident of the Geographical and Anthiopological 
sections. His wntings include several wo iks 
of great importance on the latter subject, Ins 
most recent addition to Scientific Anthropology 
being his paper on “ Hereditary Stature.” By his 
rigid application of scientific method Mi. Galton 
has been able to fix down and formulate what, 
hitherto, have seemed “ the most intangible and 
evanescent characteristics of humanity.” 

Galvanic Battery < See Electricity, ed. ’88. 

Gambia. A British colony on Gambia river, 
West Africa. Area, 69 sq. m. ; pop. 14,130, 
mostly negroes. Capital, Bathurst (pop. 6,138). 
Consists of St. Mary’s Island, with Combo 
on south, Albreda, Barra, and Ceded Mile on 
north bank. Up river are several stations, of 
which McCarthy's Island, 187 miles from mouth, 
is the highest. Produces giound-nuts, hides, 
beeswax, rice, cotton, maize, grain, etc. It is 
stated to be the healthiest European settle- 
ment in Western Africa, and has a flourishing 
trade. Ruled by Administrator, who is subor- 
dinate to Governor of Sierra Leone, officially 
styled Governor of West African Settlements. 
First founded, 1588. On Dec. 3rd, ’88, it was 
announced that * G. T. Carter, Esq., had been 
appointed Administrator of the Colony. For 
flnanoial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(table). 


Game, Close Time for. See table, ed. ’86. 
Game Laws. Animals farm natural (wild 
animals) are not in English law subjects of 
property, and therefore are not protected by 
the law of larceny Special statutes, accordingly, 
have been enacted for the preservation of game, 
and these are known as the game laws. Game, 
as a legal term, comprises hares, pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, heath or moor game, black 
game and bustards (i and 2 Will. IV., c. 3a, 
s. 2). By the Ground Game Act, 1880, it is pro- 
vided that the occupier of land (the tenancy of 
which has been created since Sept. 7, 1880) snail 
have the right to kill ground game (hares and 
rabbits) theieon equally with the landlord, and 
shall be unable to alienate this right; but he 
may authorise certain others to kill his game. 
See more fully, ed. ’87. 

Garnett, Richard, LL.D., for some years 
the well-known Supei mtendent of the Reading 
Room at the British Museum — from which he 
retired in ’84, in order to devote more attention 
to the punting of the Catalogue — was born at 
Lichfield in *35. He received his first ap- 
pointment in the Museum, as assistant in the 
Printed Book Department (’31) Under Dr. G.’s 
supci intciidence (which dates from ’75) many 
improvements have been introduced. The 
most lmpoitantof these is the commencement 
of the colossal work of re-editmg and print mg 
the Catalogue. This is being done under Dr. 
G.’s supci mtendtnce. Di. G has been a fre- 
quent contributoi to periodical literature, and 
is the authoi of “The Life of Carlyle” (’87), 
and “Life of Emeison ”(’88); also of “The 
Twilight of the Gods,” a collection of tales (’88). 
He is LL D Edin (’83.) 

Garnishee. Where a creditor has obtained 
judgment, debts owing to the debtor may be 
attached by a process known as a garnishee 
order, which compels the debtor’s debtor to 
pay to the ludgment creditor the amount owing. 
Formerly legacies owing to judgment debtors 
were held not to be attachable debts, but the 
better opinion now seems to be that a legacy 
can be garnisheed in the hands of the executor. 

Garter King of Arms. The holder of this 
office of dignity and historic interest is within 
the College of Arms above all other officers. 
His powers include the adjustment of arms in 
England and Wales, and the power of grant- 
ing arms under the authority of the Earl 
Marshal in conjunction with the provincial 
Kings of Arms, according to their several juris- 
dictions, to persons qualified to bear them, and 
the creation of arms, crests, cognisances, and 
devices, as well as the power and authority 
to grant armorial bearings. He has under the 
Earl Marshal the regulation of the proceedings 
at State ceremonies, and the guidance of coro- 
nations ; and he controls and manages all 
matters concerning the Order of the Garter. 
At the commencement of every session he 
lays on the table of the House of Lords the 
roll of the lords temporal, and he assists at the 
introduction of all newly created peers (see 
Peerage). The present holder of the offioe, 
Sir Albert Woods, C B., F.S.A., is son of the 
late Sir William Woods, Garter King of Arms, 
and entered the College of Arms (QueenVictoria 
Street, E.C.) as Pursuivant 1838, was appointed 
Lancaster Herald 1841, ana assumed his 
present office 1869. 
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Oarter, The Most Noble Order of the. Was 

originally established by King Edward III. in 
1349. As reconstituted in 1831 it is limited to 
the Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, and such 
descendants of George I. as may be elected to 
be members of it, and to twenty-five Knight 
Companions ; but sovereigns and pi inces of 
other realms, and other foreigneis of distinc- 
tion, may be admitted by special statutes. Its 
abbreviation is KG., and it is the highest 
order of knighthood Its insignia and habit are 
most elaborate and imposing and include the 
George, — a gold medallion of 5 t. George and the 
Dragon, suspended from a blue ribbon ; the 
Garter, which Is worn below the knee of the 
left leg, and is made of dark blue velvet, edged 
with gold, its motto being “Horn s oit qut mal 
y pense” (Evil to him who evil thinks”); a 
mantle of blue velvet lined with taffeta, with 
the star of the order embioidered on the left 
breast , a hood and surcoat of crimson velvet, 
and a hat of black velvet ; a collar of gold 
weighing thirty ounces, and the star with the 
cross 01 St. George 111 the centre, encircled by 
the Garter. There are at present fifty-four 
K.G.’s in all, including the Sovereign, and the 
following is a full list of them, the date of 
creation oeing prefixed in each case . — 

The Sovereign. 

1835. Cambridge, II.R.H. the Duke of. 

1867. Connaught, H R H. the Duke of. 

1878. Cumberland, H.R H. the Duke of. 

1863. Edinburgh, H.R H. the Duke of. 

1841. Wales, H R.H the Prince of. 

1883. Wales, H R.H Prince Albert Victor 

Christian Edward of. 

1884. Wales, H.R.H. Pnncc Geo. Frederick of. 

1867. Austria, the Emperor of. 

1887. Austria, the Crown Prince of. 

1885. Battenberg, H.R.H Prince Henry of. 

1866. Belgians, the King of the. 

1871. Brazil, the Emperor of. 

1865. Denmark^ the King of 

1877. Geiman Emperor William. 

1873. Hellenes, the King of the. 

1862. Hesse, the Grand Duke of. 

1866. Holstein, H R.H Prince Christian. 

1878. Italy, the King of 

1862. Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Grand Duke of. 
1882. Netherlands, the King of the. 

1873. Persia, the Shah of. 

1865. Portugal, the King of 

1881. Russia, the Empeior of. 

1844. Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Duke of. 

1882. Saxony, the King of. 

1882. Sweden and Norway, the King of. 

The Twenty-five Knight Companions. 
1885. Abergavenny, Marquis of. 

1883. Argyll, Duke of. 

1867. Beaufort, Duke of. 

1880. Bedford, Duke of. 

1865. Cleveland^ Duke of. 

1865. Cowper, Earl. 

1884. Derby, Earl of. 

1858. Devonshire, Duke of. 

1862. Fitzwilliam, Earl. 

1883. Grafton, Duke of. 

1856. Granville, Earl. 

1862. Grey, Earl. 

1885. Kimberley, Earl of. 

1873 Leicester, Earl of. 
x888. Londonderry, Marquis of. 
x886. Norfolk, Duke of. 


1885. Northampton, Marquis of. 

1885. Northumberland, Duke of. 

1867. Richmond and Gordon, Duke of. 

1869. Ripon, Marquis of. 

1878. Salisbury, Marquis of. 

1885. Scfton, Earl of. 

1864. Spencer, Earl of 
1864. Sutherland, Duke of. 

1870. Westminster, Duke of. 

The Bishop of Winchester is Prelate, and the 

Bishop of Oxford Chancellor of the Order. Sir 
Albert W. Woods, C.B , F.S A., is Garter 
Principal King of Arms, and the Hon Sir 
J. R. Drummond, G.C.B., is Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod. 

Geffcken, Professor See Germany. 
Geikie, Dr. Archibald, F R.S , b at Edm- 

buigh 1835. Educated at the High School 
and the University. Appointed to the Geo- 
logical Survey in 1855. lie is a Fellow of the 
Royal Societies ol London and Edinburgh, 
of the Geological Soi lety of London, etc. : 
and is the authoi of numeious geological 
memoirs and woiks Dr Geikie was associated 
with S11 Roderick Muichison in working out 
the true geological structure of the Scottish 
Highlands. O11 the extension of the Geological 
Survey in 1867 he was appointed daector of the 
survey of Scotland, and 111 December 1870 was 
nominated by Sir Roderick Mmchison as first 
occupant of the new chair of Mineralogy and 
Geology, founded in the Umveisity of Edin- 
burgh by S11 Rodenck and the Crown The 
Umveisity of St Andrews conferred on him 
the degiee of LL D (1872) In 1881 he was 
appointed Director- General of the Geologioal Sur- 
vey of the Lmted Kingdom, and Dnector of the 
Museum of Piactical Geology, London. 

General Assembly The highest court of 
the Presbytei lan State Church of Scotland, 
and consists of representatives, clerical and 
lay, from all the presbyttnes of the Church in 
Scotland and Ireland, also delegates from the 
universities and Scottish royal burghs. It meets 
annually in Edinburgh in May, and sits about 
ten days. Its deliberations aie presided over 
by a moderator, and are also attended by an 
officer lepresenting the State (the Lord High 
Commissioner), who, however, has no voice m 
its procedure or decisions During the sitting 
of the Assembly the Lord High Commissioner, 
a Scottish nobleman, holds semi-regal state in 
the palace of Holyrood 
Gentlemen-at-Arms. A bodyguard to the 
sovereign instituted by Henry VIII., and the 
oldest coi ps in H M service except the Yeomen 
of the Guard It is only mustered for duty on 
such occasions as drawing-rooms, levees, and 
great state ceicmonits The captain of the 
corps changes with the Ministry (7 v.). 

Geographical Progress, ’88. Geography is 
taking an increased hold on us as a nation, and 
the appointment of a Reader of Geography at 
Oxford, and the lectures of the President 01 the 
Royal Geographical Society at Cambridge, to be 
followed by the appointment of a reader there, 
also mark an important step forward in the 
recognition of geography as a science worthy 
of being studied. The news of additions being 
made to our geographical knowledge during '88 
are many and various, but the palm, both for 
the importance of the work and the pluck and 
determination displayed in carrying it out, 
must be given to the journey of Lieutenant 
Younghusband of the King’s Dragoon Guards 
from Manchuria and Pekin to Kashmir over the 
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Mustagh Pass. Throughout this journey of just been completed ; the six-inch scale 
7,000 miles Lieutenant Younghusband took (1 * 10,560) has been used for coal-fields and 
topographical notes and made a route survey other important districts. The drifts were 
which have been reduced in the Surveyor formerly neglected ; but of late these have been 
General’s office in India, and must prove of mapped, and hence many sheets are issued in 
great value, while they explain and supplement two editions— one showing the solid geology, 
the previous work of Carey and General Preje- while the other, or dnlt-map, shows the super- 
valsky. During this same peiiod this last ficial deposits The maps are illustrated by 
explorer had been busy, but did not succeed in horizontal and vertical sections, and by ex- 
1 caching Lassa, the* obicctivc point of his last nlanatory memoirs. The geological survey of 
expedition, news of his death having been re- Scotland was commenced in 1854, and that of 
ceived Novcmbci ’88 Othc r Russian tiavelh 1 s, Ireland in 1845. The sur\cy of each country is 
Potanin and Skassi, have txploitd much of placed under a ducctoi, and the three surveys 
Mongolia and Kan Su, and made large are united under a director-general. The suc- 
additions to our knowledge of the botany and cessive directors-general have been Sir H. T, 
geology of these regions, while Garnak and De la Beche (1845-55), Sir R, Impey Murchison 
Ressine have filled in the blanks left by (1855-72), Sir A. C. Ramsay (1872-81), and 

S revious travellcis 111 the Khmgan range, Prof A. Geikie (1881) For furthei infoimation 
etween Manchuiia and Mongolia On tin consult “ I he National Geological Surveys of 
northern frontier of India the pundits cmplo>cd Euiope,” by W Topley (Irilbner & Co , 1885). 
by the Indian Survey have been busy and done Geology 1 he science which deals with the 
much to extend oui knowdedgi and dctei mine stiuctuie and histoij ol the earth. (See ed ’86 
more accurately the upper course of the Brahma- foi concise outline of Geology) The great 
putra. An expedition lias been sent by the event in geological mclcs during ’88 was the 
Indian Government across the Patkoi Hills into triennial meeting of the International Geological 
Upper Burmah, and demonstrated the existence Congress, held in London dining the week com- 
of a feasible road in that chic etion Jins is only mem mg Sept 17th Prof. Prestwich delivered 
a confirmation of om histoiic.il knowledge, foi the presidential address, which traced the his- 
it was acioss tins lange that the Huimcse kc pt toi> of theCongicss and suggested futuie work, 
up then communication with Assam when that I he discussions initiated by the Nomenclature 
province was sub|cc t to tlu 11 1 ulc In Burmah Committee dealt chiefly with the Cambro-Silun&n 
itself our topogi a pineal knowledge is being controversy. For the geneial gi oup Mi Marr 
lapidly improved bv our occupation of tin proposed the term Barrandian, in recognition 
country; and in the 11c ighhouiiiig country ol of Han ande’s woik in Bohemia The general 
Siam Mr. J M'Carthy has made known the fooling was in favour of lecognismg three dm- 
1 esults of his six yc ai s’ woik as siipcnntc ndt nt sions, the low o&t being < ailed Cambi lan ; the 
of surveys to the Siamese Government The intti mediate s< ries might he distinguished by 
work of the cxploiation of British New Guinea Fief Lapwoiths name Ordovician, fiom the 
is pioceeding but slowl\, though now it is ancient ti lbt of th ()rdo\ ice s in Noith Wales, 
made a Crown Colony mote rapid pi ogicss may but the opinion of many was in favour of re- 
be certainly expt c ted The Borneo Company is taming the Muichisonian term Lower Silurian ; 
steadily examining and mapping the eounti\ while the uppe rmost of the tin ee groups would 
under its rule, anclMr. Daly and Admiral Mayne be called Silurian, 01 “ Upper ” Silurian if the 
have read papers to the Geographical Society middle gi oup uc re termed “ Lower ” Silurian, 
explaining the w 7 ork done In the Solomon J'he Map Committee pi oduccd the first sheet of 
Islands, Mr. Woodford has added lnigt ly to om the International Map of Europe on the scale of 
knowledge of tnc ethnology and zoology of this 1 1,500,000, printed at Beilin, and colouicd in 
interesting group Greenland is again being aceoi dance with the convention of the Congress 
attacked, and M. Mansen has succc ssfuilyciossca An impoitant discussion arose on the nature and 
its icy plateau from the cast coast to Disco, origin of the crystalline schists— a subject on 
in spite of almost unpar.dk d difficulties In which the most eminent Continental authouties 
Labrador, Mr. Holme lias done good woik , but ha 1 u ntnbuted papcis I lie work of the Geo- 
perhaps the most interesting woik in North logical Survey (7 v ) especially of Messrs. Peach 
America is the exploration of the mountain and Horm , in the Scottish Highlands, was sub- 
ranges of Alaska. 1 n South America the basin of nutted to the Geological Society, and formed 
the Kio Dooe has been thoroughly examined by the most impoitant paper of the session. 
Mr. Steans, w’hilo the German tiavcllcr Dr. von Detailed mapping has confirmed the general 
deBteinen is exploring the Xmgu, one of the gi cat conclusions ol Pi of. Lap worth, and revealed 
southern tributaues of the Amazon, and the the intense dynamic metamorphism which oc- 
head waters of the Orinoco have icceived a good curted in pre-Cambrian times Prof Blake’s 
deal of attention r lhc Hydrographical Depart- work in Anglesey has led him to recognise a 
ment of the Navy is pursuing its labouis in great gi oup of locks older than the Cambrian, 
various parts of the world, and the results yet not Archaean, which he terms the Monian 
obtained under the talented direction of Captain system, in consequence of its development in 
Wharton, the Hydrographei , aie most valuable. Mona A deep boring for water at Streatham, 
Geok Tep6. See ed. 87 descubed by Mi. W. Whitaker, is of much 

Geological Survey Phis organisation was interest as affording the latest contribution to 
founded by Sir H. T. De la Beche, who com- the discussion on the question whether ooal is 
menced work single-handed in the south-w'est likely to be lound under London. The boring 
of England about 1830. The Geological Survey has leached a depth of 1,238 ft. No Lower 
was officially recognised as a branch of the Gieensand w 7 a& found beneath the Gault, but 
Ordnance Survey in 1834. in 184$ it was placed the borer passed directl}* into oolitic rocks, on 
under the office of Woods and Forests, and in the horizon of the Forest Marble, beneath which 
1854 under the department of Science and Art. were mottled strata, eitherTnassic or Devonian. 
The entire geological survey of England on the Consult Lyell, Geikie, Judd’s, and Prestwich's 
one-uioh ordnanoe maps (scale 1 ; 63,000) has Geology. Besides the Geological Society (Bur- 
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lmgton House, W.), there exist The Geologist's 
Association, and the London Geological Field 
Glass for the systematic study of the London 
district. 

George, Henry, was b. in Philadelphia, 
1839. Alter a chequered career in early life, 
he applied himself to the “land question,” 
and in 1871 published a pamphlet entitled 
“ Our Land and Land Policy,” setting forth 
m vigorous language his particular views on 
this subject ; and nc subsequently started a 
penny paper, in which the same matters wore 
also treated, he himself writing the editorial 
articles. After passing through some vicissi- 
tudes in his journalistic caiccr, he came to 
England in ’81. He lectured in ’82 in Dublin 
on the land question, and becoming an object 
of suspicion on the part ol the Irish Govern- 
ment, ne was ai rested On his release he wrote 
a letter to the President of the United States, 
couched in vigorous terms, complaining ot the 
treatment to which American citizens were 
subjected in this country, etc In 1880 he had 
published a work in the United States entitled 

Progress and Poverty,” in which all the social 
problems affecting piopeity in land pi inci pally 
— together with othcis touching the social 
condition of the labouring classes — arc dealt 
with fiom Mi G ’s point of view One of the 
results ansing horn the publication of this 
work was the formation of the Free Soil Society 
of America. It was subsequently published in 
this countiy, and contributed to the foundation 
of the Land Reform Union in 188 ] lie became 
(’86) a candidate, as the 1 epic sc illative of flu* 
Labour Paity (see Ami rican Poliiicai Par* 
urs), for the Mayoialty oi New York, in oppo- 
sition to Mi Hcwett, demociat, and Mi Roose- 
velt, republican, and, although unsuccessful, 
polled 60,000 votes. T hough apionnncnt leader 
of the Labour Party m America, Mr G has in- 
curred the opposition of a consult 1 able section, 
owing to his anti-Socialistic views Mr G is 
also an active supporter of the Free Trade Party 
in the United States. In Nov. ’88 Mr G ad- 
dressed some nieeting-s in London on the land 
question 

Georgetown. Capital of British Guiana (q.v.) 
On Demerara river , pop. 40,000 

Georgetown. Capital ol Penang, one of the 
Straits Settlements (7 v ) 

German Clerical Party. See Austrian 
Political Partils. 

German Colonisation. F or detailed lustoi y 
see ed. ’87. In Africa this has received a rude 
check by the resistance of the Ai abs and others 
on the east coast to the assumption of authority 
over them by the German East African Company 
( q v ), under agreement made with II H. the 
Sultan of Zanzibar What steps the Germans 
intend to take for the icstoration of then 
authority are not yet known, but at present it 
is not safe for a German to ventui e beyond the 
protection of the guns of the German Squadron 
The cause of this resistance is stated by those 
best qualified to judge to have aiisen from the 
overbearing manner m which the natives have 
been treated by the new-comers ; but the 
Germans themselves say that it arises fiom 
the intrigues of the slave dealers, and have 
asked the British Government to join them in a 
blockade of the Zanzibar coast to prevent the 
exportation of slaves and the importation of 
guns and ammunition. The British Govern- 
ment has joined in the blockade, but has caused 
it to be understood that they will take no part 


in operations on shore. It is a matter of doubt 
whether the Government at Berlin will do 
more than assist in the blockade, for they have 
no tioops available for distant expeditions. Oil 
the west coast of Africa, though the Germans 
have not succeeded m winning the affections of 
their negro subjects, thej, except in the south, 
have managed to pay their expenses ; and to 
meet the deficiency in Damaia-and Namaqua- 
land their home government has voted a giant 
of money Gciman Colonisation on both coasts 
of Africa is, howevei, an cntncly artificial pro- 
cess, and it is more than piobable that cie long 
the attempt to carry it on will be abandoned. 
See Coionics of Europpan Powers, an 1 
under \arious heads 

German Confederation, The. See Germany. 
German East African Company, By a 

treaty concluded in 1886 betwee n Germany, 
Gicat Butain, Fiance, and Zanzibar (7 v ), this 
Company have acquit ed lights ovci territory 
extending fiom Kilimanjaro (7 o ) southwaid to 
the Rovuma river, including the basins of the 
Pangant, Wamo, Kmgani, Rufiji, and Ruhuhu, 
the lands of Usambaia, Ngui u, Useguha, Usa- 
gara, Uzaramo Ukhutu, Mahtnga, Manweia, 
and Makonde — an area computed at not less 
than 600,000 sq m Di Kail Pctcis states 
that there are plateaux suitable ioi white <olo- 
nists But in the lowlands the pioblem is how 
to find labour, the natives being inveterate 
idlers Consult I horn son’s and Stanley’s works, 
and the official \l r nssbiu h 
German Political Parties. The centie of 

K Witical life 111 the (« riiiun I* m pi re is the 
eichstag or Imperial Diet, in which, touithei 
wnth tlu Pundesrath or Federal Council, aie 
vested the legislative functions ot United 
Germany There art* sharply defined limits, 
however, to the power of both The Reichs- 
tag’s decisions may be ovenidden by the 
Emperor, to whom is intrusted the supreme 
diiccliou of military and political allairs The 
Empcioi has the powei of declaring war it 
for purely defensive purposes, of making peace, 
of conti acting treaties, anil appointing am- 
bassadoi s and envoys, without the consent of 
either legislative body. To declaic war for 
other than defensive purposes, however, the 
assent of the Bundesrath is requited The 
latter body, which represents the individual 
states of the Empire, as the Reichstag repre- 
sents the German nation, consists of fifty-eight 
delegates Of these, seventeen, including 
Prince Bismmck (7 v ), sit for Pnissia, six for 
Bavaria, four each for Wuitembci g and Saxony, 
three each for Baden and Hesse, two each for 
Mecklenbuig-Sclnverin and Brunswick, and one 
eaeh for the remaining states, including the 
free towns of I Jambuig, Lflbeck, and Bremen. 
Of its functions, it may be said that the Bundes- 
rath is mainly a conniming body, although it 
has the privilege of rejecting measures passed 
by the Reichstag It has also a limited 
initiatory power, which it occasionally exer- 
cises. Members of the Bundisrath have the 
right of appearing in the Reichstag, and of 
speaking on any question in which the State 
they represent is directly interested. Mem- 
bers of the one chamber, however, are not 
eligible for election to the other, although they 
may sit m their respective provincial diets. 
The Reichstag is oomposed of 397 members. Of 
these 236 constitute the elected of Prussia, 
48 represent Bavaria, 23 Saxony, and the re- 
mainder the other states in due proportion, 
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ranging from x to 17. The present Reichstag with. These are the Alsaoe-Lorrainers, the 
was elected on Feb. 21st, ’87, having been Poles, and the Sooial Democrats. The Alsaoe- 
dissolved on the 14th January previous, owing Lorraine party has the same number (15) in the 
to its rejection, by 180 votes against 154, of a present Reichstag as it had in the last, and 
bill for increasing the peace effective of the nearly the same representatives. The Poles, 
army for seven years. It is split up into eight who numbered 16 in the late Reichstag, have 
distinct groups, exclusive of the Independents 13 in the present one. Both are parties of 
or “ Wilde,” who number seven in the present protest, ana being for the most part Roman 
Parliament, and the one Dane who found a Catholic, they invariably vote with the Centre 
seat m Schleswig-Holstein. The largest in- party. Their raison d'etre , however, is oppo- 
dividual party is the Centre, or Ultramontane, sition to the Empire, and they would certainly 
which obtains its chief strength in the Rhine forsake the Centre if the latter became a 
districts and South Germany. It was returned National party. The Social Democrats, like the 
at the '87 election 101 strong— since which German Liberals, sustained a severe loss at the 
time it has lost two scats — and is the most ’87 election . 25 strong in the late parliament, 
compact and obedient of all the parties in they mow number only 10. They have there- 
the House. The Centre aims at securing the fore lost the power they exercised in the 
complete repeal of the May Laws, which is the pievious Diet, of introducing measures of their 
name given to the present mcasui es regulating own, for which the signatures of 15 members 
the relations between Church and State in are required. The Social Democrats are the 
Prussia. The chief measures are those passed especial antipathy of Prince Bismarck, who has 
on May nth, ’73, and May 4th, ’74- At one repeatedly tried to crush them. It is owing to 
time very stringent m their provisions, the them that several of the chief towns of Germany, 
May Laws have been more than once modified and among them Berlin, have for a long time 
of recent years, and notably by a bill passed in past been placed under the minor state of 
April ’87. Measures for their complete repeal, siege. The chief stronghold of the party is 
however, though passed by the Reichstag, Berlin, where, at the last election, its candi- 
have been twice rejected by the Bundesratn. dates polled 90,107 votes, or some 22,000 more 
Alternately cajoled and threatened by Prince than in ’84, when they received 68,910. Their 
Bismarck, the Centre party, which is admi- previous records in Berlin were : 1867,67; *71, 
rably led by Dr. Wmathorst, gives it to be 2,058 ; ’74, 11,279 ; ’77, 31,522 ; ’78, 56,147; and ’81, 
clearly understood that its support of the 30,178— the falling off in the latter instance being 
Chancellor’s own schemes must he paid for alleged to be due to the rigorous application 
by concessions. As a consequence there is of the Anti-Booialist Law. The total poll of the 
a more or less constant barter going on Socialists for all Germany was in Feb.i 87774,128, 
between the party and the Imperial Chancellor, against 549,936 m ’84. Of the 7 members of 
Next in point of strength comes the National the Volkspartei (see ed. ’87) in the last parlia- 
Liberal party, which, as the result of the ment, not one was returned to the present 
general election of ’87, numbers 96 in the pre- House. Of the 7 Independents m the present 
sent parliament against 51 in the previous one, Diet, one is an anti-Semite, a second an agrarian 
having thus regained the jpiominent position member, and a third a Guelph, 
it occupied before it split in ’79, on the ques- Germany. The German Empire is a confede- 
tion of protection. The leader of the party is ration of German states under the presidency 
Herr von Benmgsen. The next strongest party of the Emperor William of Hohcnzollern, king 
in the Diet is that of the German Conservatives, of Prussia. By the constitution of the 16th 
who number 75 m the pi esent rmrliament, April, 1871, all the states of Germany are to 
against 77 at the close of tile last. They consti- form an eternal union ; direction of political and 
tute the nucleus of the Ministerial paitv, chief military affairs vested m an elective emperor, 
among their number being Count von Moltke, who mav declare war, but if not defensive, con- 
Herr von Puttkamer, and Herr von Kleist- sent of Federal Council required. The legisla- 
Betsow. Closely allied to the German Conserva- tive functions of the empire vested jointly in a 
tivesare the “Reichspartei,” or Imperialists, who Federal Council (Bundesrath) of 58 members 
number 39, against 28 in the last parliament, appointed by and representing the individual 
Their name sufficiently indicates their politics; states, and in a Chamber of 397 members elected 
and although differing from the German Con- by ballot and universal suffrage, representing 
servatives on one or two minor points of the German nation. The following states are m- 
detail, they also go to form the Ministerial eluded in the confederation —The kingdoms of 
party. Dr. Delbriiok and the Duke von Ratibor Prussia, Bavaria, Wtirtemberg, and Saxony; 
are among the chief members of the paity. the imperial province of Alsace-Lorraine; 
During ’88 the National Liberals and the two the grand duchies of Baden, Mecklenburg, 
Conservative parties, so far merged their prin- Brunswick, Oldenburg, and lourteen smaller 
ciples as to adopt the name of the “Cartell” principalities. Area (including Alsace-Lor- 
parties. Next comes the “Deutsche Freisinnige,” raine), 211,196 sq. m. ; pop. (’85), 46,855,704. 
or German Liberal party, which is composed The expenditure upon federal objects — army, 
of the old Secessionists and Progressists (see navy, diplomatic, postal and telegraphic ser- 
ed. '87). In the last Reichstag the German vices, etc. (for ’87-8 £37,260,871) — to be approved 
Liberals numbered 65, having fallen to that by the Reichstag, and provided for by the con- 
figure from 105 at the time of the fusion. At tributions of the members of the confederation 
the election in February ’87 the party was m specified shares. Estimated revenue and 
even more unfortunate at the polls, and now expenditure for ’88-9, £46.084,457. (For army 
counts only 36 votes. Its leader is Herr and navy see Armies and Navies, Foreign.) 
Eugsn Bichter, and among its prominent mem- Funded debt (’87), £28,8x8,600, and unfunded 
bers are Professor Yiwfiow, Dr. Hanel, and debt, £6,043,423 ; but on the other hand there is 
Dr, Bamberger. The German Liberals are a sum 01 £33,312,055 invested for various federal 
m chronic opposition to Prince Bismarck, purposes. Special imports (’86), £144,420,000; 
as are the remaining groups yet to be dealt speoial exports, £149,280,000. In ’70 the North 
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German Confederation comprised all the German 
states north of the Maine, under the headship 
of Prussia, united m military alliance with 
Bavana, Wttrtemberg, and Baden. (For his- 
tory 1870-88 see previous editions.)— Political. 
Great mterest during ’88 has naturally centred 
round the throne which, as a fact almost un- 
paralleled m the history of nations, witnessed 
the death 01 two emperors and the accession of 
a third. The aged Emperor William, who almost 
to the last manifested the wonderful vigour so 
characteristic of the man, was seized with an 
alarming illness at the beginning of March, 
which proved fatal on the 9th. His funeral 
which was conducted with great pomp and 
magnificence, was attended by royal and dis- 
tinguished representatives from all the courts 
of Europe; and Germany, with singular una- 
manife ^, ed ds deep sorrow at the death 
of its Kaiser. I he Emperor Frederick, who suc- 
ceeded his late fathei , had been for some time 
suffering from a scveie affection of the throat : 
and, after a period alternating between recovei y 
and relapse, undeiwcnt an opeiation of tra- 
cheotomy, which was successfully performed 
(see Frfdeuick William) His accession 
(occurring on the 700th anniversary of the 
coronation of his great predecessoi, Fiedenck 
Barbarossa) gave promise of European peace 
and of important constitutional leforms, his 
sympathies being known to be in favoui ol 
pacific progress and Iibeity His proclamation 
as Frederick III, and his rescript to Prince 
Bismarck (q. 7 >), caused umveisal satisfaction 
m European capitals After passing an addiess 
in reply to the Impel lal message, Parliament 
was proiogued As indicating the universal 
esteem in which the new king was held, the 
autograph lettei from the Pope expressing his 
~ ee P sorrow at the death of the Emperor 
William may be noted In consequence of 
the delicate state of health of the Kaiser, an 
Imperial rescript signed by the Chancellor 
authorised the Crown Pnnce William to pai- 
ticipate in the government — a proceeding 
equivalent to a co-regency (Maich 2 3idj A 
Boyal Prussian Amnesty, which is alw ay s gi anted 
r kln J s f* russia on their accession, to 
all suffering punishment for ceitain offences 
—chiefly political— was published Maich 31st. 
The toast proposed by the Crown Prince, on 
the occasion of the banquet in honour of Puncc 
Bismarck's seventy-third birthday, cieated 
much comment, from its supposed opposition 
to the Emperor's policy. Immediately succeed- 
ing this event occurred the “Chancellor crisis, ’ 
Pnnce Bismarck having employed his influence 
to frustrate the proposed alliance between the 
Princess Victoria, the second daughter of the 
Emperor, and Prince Alexander ol Battenbei g 
(f.v.). At one period the resignation of the 
Chancellor seemed imminent, and the semi- 
official press, supposed to be inspired by 
Prince Bismarck, manifested a hostile attitude, 
specially directed against the Empress Victoria, 
to whom an address of loyalty and sympathy, 
signed by more than 10,000 women of Berlin, 
was presented. An interview is stated to have 
taken place between Prince Bismarck and 
the Emperor and Empress (April), which 
culminated in the abandonment of the proposed 
betrothal. A little later Queen Victoria visited 
Charlottenburg on account of the illness of the 
Emperor, and while there conferred with Prince 
Bismarck. The unhappy quarrel between Sir 
Morell Mackenzie (q.v.) and Professor von 


Bergmann respecting the accuracy of their 
relative diagnoses resulted in Prof. Sergmann’s 
withdrawal from attendance on the Emperor, 
which culminated , after the fatal issue ofthe case, 
in bitter and hostile denunciations of the Eng- 
lish doctor in the German pi ess. The Emperor 
Frederick succumbed at length, notwithstand- 
ing his long heroic struggle against the disease, 
death ensuing June 15th, to the universal regret 
of all classes in the realm. As on the occasion 
of the funeral of his father ( v . supra), the 
obsequies ofthe Emperor Frederick, altnough 
perfoimed with great simplicity, called forth 
the affectionate regret of the nation, all the 
foreign Powers expressing their sympathy by 
the attendance of representatives of the vari- 
ous courts. The proclamation of the Emperor 
William II. occasioned some uneasiness in 
France ( q v ), owing to the absence of any 
lcferencc to that republic or to England, and 
tended to revive a leeling of disquiet which 
the speech of Prince Bismarck in February had 
aroused when speaking on the general political 
situation of Germany and its 1 elation to France 
and other loreign powers on the introduction 
of the New Military Organisation Bill, Prior to 
this speech, the publication of the treaty of 
alliance between Austria and Germany, pub- 
lished in Beilin and Vienna (February 3rd), 
indicated the Chancelloi’s determination to 
defend German interests, while maintaining 
an attitude of peaceful watchfulness. Except 
for occasional hostile outbuists on the part of 
the press, more 01 less officially inspned, 
against Russia and France, theie were no 
serious disputes with any foreign powers. 
Prince Bismarck having declared in his famous 
speech (v. supra) his mdiflerence to the fate of 
Bulgaria, provided the peace of Europe was 
not imperilled (see Bulgaria). The relations 
with Italy were of a cordial character, which 
the intei view between Signor Cnspi ( q v.) and 
Pnnce Bismarck (Aug.) assisted to strengthen. 
Germany’s alliance with Austria was also firmly 
maintained, and a visit was paid by Count 
Kalnoky (q v ) to Pnnee Bismarck at Fried- 
richsrun (Sept.). The visits paid by the Emperor 
William to many of the ci owned heads of 
Europe, and their reciprocal visits to Berlin, 
have tended geneially to promote a friendly 
understanding among the various Powers, 
although in the case of the Empei or’s visit to the 
Vatican (Oetobei ) the result has been the con- 
traiy Germany, in conjunction with England, 
has recently (Nov.) agieed to the blockade 
ol the east coast of Africa, with a view to 
the morengld prevention of the slave trade. 
—Internal Politics. Die principal measures of 
the year have been the Loan Bill, presented 
to the Reichstag (Jan.), for 278,355,562 marks for 
an increase ol war material, necessitated by the 
New Military Organisation Bill, and the law 
substituting quinquennial for triennial Parlia- 
ments in Prussia, which occasioned some 
friction between the Crown Prince and the 
Cabinet (Ma>). The result of the first elections 
to the new Quinquennial Diet has been to 
strengthen the Government party. The Im- 
perial Parliament, on the death of the Emperor 
Fiedenck, met for a bnef and informal session. 
The Prussian Diet was opened by the Emperor 
William (June 27th), when he took the oath to 
observe the constitution of the monarchy, and 
m his speech declared that he had no intentions 
to curtail popular rights, and made reference 
to financial matters and the inundations. The 
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Diet was again prorogued, after each Chamber j to the Sugar Bounties Convention will bs found 
had voted loyal addresses to the Emperor in I under that heading. An important meeting 
answer to his speech from the throne. In j (May) of leading merchants and manufacturers 

i uly, the offioial report on the late Emperor of Rheinland and Westphalia was held at 
reacrick's illness was published. On the I Dttsseldorf, and resolved to bring about steam- 
Emperor’s return to Berlin in August, and 1 ship communication between Germany and 
later on in October, after his visit to Rome India The International Congress on inland 
and the Vatican, he was received with much ! navigation, which was held at Frankfort-on- 
enthusiasm by the inhabitants of Berlin On 1 the-Main, discussed the questions of ship- 
the latter occasion the incident which took ' canals and railways Its next meeting will 
place between the Emperor and the deputation he held m ' 90 at Manchester. For Ministry, 
from the Berlin Civic Counoil was a subject ' etc , see Diplomatic. Consult “ Germany ” 
of much comment. The appointment ol Herr (Story of the Nations Series) , Baring-Gould’s 
Benniesen (leader of the National party) as “Germany, Past and Present”, The States* 
Ober-President of 1 Ianover was rt garded as an mans Year Book , 1 hr A Imanathde Gotha, etc. 
indication of the new Empcior’s conciliator} I Germ Theory Of Disease The term applied 
domestic polity During the year Hamburg to the theory which attnbules certain morbid 
entered the Customs Union —General. Severe I pioccsses to the presence of living organisms, 
stoims and inundations marked the eaily year See ed ’86, also Bacilli, ed. '88, and Anti- 
(March) The overflow of the Vistula arid septic Treatment, ed ’87 
the bursting of the Nogat dyke caused the Gerome, Jean Leon, French artist, was b. 
submersion of many villages and part of the at Vesoul, Haute Saone, ’24. Went to Pans in 
town ofElbing. Thousands fled for their lives, ’41, entered the studio of Paul Delaroche, and 
and great destruction of piopertv ensued studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Ex- 
A fund for the relief of the sufferers was hibited for the first time in Paris at the 
raised, to which the King of Italy sent a dona- Salon in ’47, and visited the East. In ’63 
tion of 40,000 fr. Subscriptions were also laised appointed Professor of Painting in the Ecole 
m London by a special committee, presided des Beaux Arts Obtained the Cross of the 
over by the Lord Mayor J he Kaisenn hci- Legion of Honour in ’55, and in ’65 nominated 
self visited Posen to aid the sufleiers. Snow- memhte de Vlnstitut. At the Exposition Uni- 
storms also of unusual severity oecuncd verse Ik* of ’67, wheic his principal paintings 
(Feb. and Maich) I he town of Hdnfeld since 55 wcie exhibited, he obtained the 
(Oct. 29th) was nearly destioyed by fire. The qrnndi multifile, and was nominated “Officier 
foundation-stone of the new Supienie Couit de la Ltgion d’Honneut ” Some of his principal 
at Leipzig was laid by the Empciot — works aie “ Vngin, Infant Jesus, and St. John,” 
Social. Jne most important social events of “ Interior of a Greek Household,” “ The Plague 
the year have been the viBits of foreign poten- at Matseilles," “ Prayer” (in the East), “Slave 
tates to the capital, the marriage of Pnncess Market of Cairo,” “Promenade of the IIarem { ” 
Irene with Prince Henry of Pi ussia, second etc He has also contributed some historic 
son of the Kmpeioi Fiederick, the visit of subjects, remarkable for singularity of concep- 
the Prinoe of Wales to personally “ acquire” the turn and the striking effect of the execution. 
Blticher Hussais, of which he is the honorary Gibraltar Name a coriuption of Jebel el 
colonel; the promotion of the Duke of Edinburgh Tank, tile Mount of Tank. Anciently Calpe, 
to the honorary rank ol geneial of infantry in one of the pillars of Hercules. Is a lockv pro- 
the German army , the decoration of Sir Morell montoiy on the south of Spam, connected with 
Mackenzie (7 v.) with the cross, collar, and Andalusia by a low isthmus, and is a British 
star of the llohcnzollern Ordci by the Em- fortress and the “ key " of the Mediterranean, 
peror Frederick (Apul) , a simdai presentation Aica 2 sq m, pop. 18,381, exclusive of gar- 
of the star and cross of a Commandei of the nson, 5,000 or 6,000. The rock rises to 1,500 
same Order to Professor von Bergmann by the feet, and is impregnably fortified. The town 
Emperor William ( July) ; the birth of a pnnee, lies within the bay, on the western side, 
fifth son of the Emperor William , and the Anchorage is bad 1 he port is free, but there 
death of Prince Louis of Baden. To these is little commerce. F01 financial statistics see 
may be added the intei estmg discovciy of Dr. British Empire, etc (table). Ruled as a 
Gadertz at the Royal Library of a valuable Cnnvn colony by a military Governor. Here 
manuscript and drawing relating to a London the Saracens landed in the beginning of the 
theatre, of the date of 1596 , the Luther Festspiel eighth century After much vicissitude it was 
performed in Berlin by the students (June) , captured by a British force undei Sir G. Rooke 
the retirement of Count von Moltke (c/.zO, who m 1704, since w T hcn it has successfully sustained 
receivedj together with an autograph letter of various attacks and piolonged sieges on the 
thanks for past services, the appointment ol part of 1 France and Spain Since the esta- 
President of the National Defence Commission ; blishment of the Overland Route, Gibraltar has 
and the succession ol General von Waldersee acquit cd a new value, as one of a chain of posts 
(7.V.) to the vacant post. Much excitement connecting England with her Indian posses- 
was caused in court and political circles by the sions For Governor, etc , see Diplomatic. 
publication in the Deutsche Rundschau of a por- Giers, Nicholas CarlOVitch d©. Russian 

tion of the diary stated to have been compiled by statesman and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
the late Emperor Frederick (October), and led to to the Emperor Alexander III. ; b. ’20. In ’48 
the confiscation of the paper and the piosccu- M. de Giers was attached as a diplomatist 
of Dr. Geffcken, who, it was alleged^ had to the staff of General Lurders when operat- 
supphed the information. The publication of ing with an army in Transylvania. As a 
Sir M. Mackenzie’s book, “ The Fatal Illness of reward for his intelligence and activity he 
Frederick, the Noble” in Germany aroused obtained the Fourth Class of the Order of 
much hostility, and led to its confiscation. This St. Stanislas. In ’50 he became First Secre- 
restriction was removed later on (November), tary to the Russian* Embassy at Constanti- 
— Commercial. Germany’s action with regard nople. Appointed (’53) Director of the Chancery 
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of the Commissary-Plenipotentiary in Moldavia by Mr. (now Sir A.) Sullivan. The list com- 
and Wallachia. He was in the Ministry of prises “Trial by Jury,” “Sorcerer,” “Pina- 
Foreign Affairs during the Crimean war. In Fore.” “Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” 
'56 he was raised to the rank of a Councillor “ Iolanthe,” “ Princess Ida," and the Japanese 
of State. After occupying various consular opera “Mikado,” produced at the Savoy 
posts, he (’63-60) represented Russia in Tehe- Theatre, London, all of which have attained 
ran, Russian Minister at Berne (’69-70), and at great popularity. Mr. Gilbert’s other notable 
Stockholm. In ’75 thejpost of Adjunct to the productions aie “ Dan’l Druce,” “Engaged,” 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Director of the “Sweethearts,” and “ Ruddigore ” The latest 
Asiatic Department was conferred upon him joint work of Mr. Gilbeit and Sir A. Sullivan is 
In the years ’76-7-8 M. de Giers presided at the “The Yeomen of the Guard,” produced at the 
Foreign Office— a position he has since con- Savoy Theatre, Oct. ’88. 
tmued to fill. Gilchrist Educational Trust. A fund left 

Gifford Lectures. These lectures are a by the late Di. John Botthwick Gilchrist (1759- 
posthumous and particular expression of the 1841) to trustees, “for the benefit, advance- 
lifelong interest which their founder, the late ment, and propagation of education and learning 
Lord Gifford, a Judge of the Court ol Session, j m every part of the world, as far as circum- 
Edmburgh, fiom 70 to '81, when he letned stances will permit.” The imomc is applied to 
fiom the Bench, took in all questions affecting the support of scholarships for young men and 
the social, moral, intellectual, and religious 1 young women, awarded on the result of corn- 
life ol the community The lectuies are sub- petitive examinations, 111 occasional grants to 
stantially endowred fiom the interest of a con- Educational Institutions under special circum- 
siderable sum of money beaueathed foi the stances, and to the delivery of high-class 
purpose , and they are founded in connection scientific lectures for the people, at a charge lor 
with each of the four Scottish Universities— St. admission of id. each pci lecture Seo. of the 
Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh Trust 4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
The appointment of the first Gifford lecturer Gipsies. See ed. ’88. 

took place in March ’88, when Mr. Andrew Lang Glacial Period See ed ’87, and oonsult 
(q v ) was elected by the Stnators of the Piofcssor J. Gcikic’s “Great Ice Age” (’77); 
university of St. Andrews, with a view' to the and loi a discussion ol its piobable causes, Di. 
performance of his ditties dunng tlu acadc mical J. Croll s “ Climate and Time’’ f ’7 s ) . 
session of ’88-8q, and subsequently, with the like Gladstone, The Rt. Hon. William Ewart, 
intention, the Universities of Glasgow and Edin- ME., PC, statesman and man of letters, b. 
burgh elected Professor Max Muller and Dr. James at Liverpool Dec 29th, 1809 The son of a 
Hutchinson Stirling to their respective le< tm e- Liverpool corn mei chant— Sir John Gladstone, 
ships on the Gifford foundation. I he conditions M P , sometime of Loth and of Ann Robert- 
of the incumbency of these lectureships are as son, daughter of Mi Amlnw r Robertson, of 
large and unfcttei id as can icadily be imagined Stornowa}, and Ihovost of Dingwall, the 
The lectures aie to be devoted to the exposition greatest Liberal statesman of Ins time has ever 
of “Natural Religion, in the widest sense of that been proud to boast of Ins Scottish nationality 
term”; and the lecturers aie to he “ subieeted and middle-class origin. He was educated at 
to no test of any kind,” and “may be of any Eton, and Clmst Church, Oxfoid, and at both 
denomination whatever, 01 of no denomination places 1 ally dev 1 loped High Chun h tendencies, 
at all ” The lecturers hold their appointments and those 7 oty pimiiplcs he apparently 
for two years; but the3 r are eligible to be rt- inheritt d from his father, at school contributing 
appointed for other tw r o periods of two years laigely to the Eton and subse- 

eaeh. No person is to be allowed, however, to quentfy taking an active pait in the discussions 
hold the lectureship longer than six yeat s The of the Oxford U moil Shot tly aftt r the passing 
lectureis are expected to deliver a couise of of the first Refotm Bill, in 3832, Mr Gladstone 
not fewer than about twenty-five ongmal lec- made his entiy into public life at Newark, 
tures, which are to be conveniently distributed where he was elected, as the Duke of New- 
over the academical session. castle’s nominee, in the lory interest, defeating 

Gilbert, Sir Jolm, K A , b. 1817, is President Sergeant Wilde, the popular candidate. It was 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water on May 17th, 1833, that he delivered his maiden 
Colours, to w r hich position he w r as elected in speech m the House of Commons, in leply to 
1871. He first exhibited in 1836, since which Lord Howick, on the slavery question, when 
time he has constantly conti lbuted to the he expressed himself as opposed to slavery, 
Royal Academy and other exhibitions. He but not m favour of hasty and wholesale 
has been well known for many years as an enfranchisement On the dissolution of the 
illustrator of books and pietonai magazines. Melbourne ministry, at the end of 1834, Sir 
Many of the best editions of the British Robert Peel called Mi. Gladstone to his first 
classics have been enriched by his art, and public appointment as Junior Lord of the 
he was for many years engaged in illustrating Treasury, which post he resigned in February 
an edition of Shakespeare. Knighted 1871. of the following year for that of Under-Seoretanr 
Elected A.R.A. (1872), R.A. (1876) He is a for the Colonies. A month afterwards (March 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and a 1835), however^ Lord John Russell introduced 
member of various home and foreign art his motion with regard to the temporalities 
societies. of the Irish Church, which Mr. Gladstone 

Gilbert, William Scbwenck, b. ’36. Barrister vigorously opposed; but the ministry were 
of the Inner Temple. Entered the literary beaten and Lord Melbourne again came into 
world as a contributor of “Bab Ballads” to Fun, power. The death of William IV., m June 
and several magazines. Came into note as a play 1837, caused another geneial election, when 
writer on production of his pieces “ Palace of Mr. Gladstone was once more returned for 
Tiuth ” ana “Pygmalion and Galatea” (’70-71). Newark. In 1841, on the accession of Sir 
Mr. Gilbert has written the librettos of a series Robert Peel, after the defeat of Lord John 
of comic operas, which have been set to music Russell in tne House of Commons, Mr. Glad- 
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stone accepted office as Vioe-Fresident of the alleged horrors being perpetrated in Bulgaria 
Board of Trade and Vaster of the Vint. He by the Turks. In 1879 he made his first visit 
took an active part in the Corn Law debates to Midlothian, and on the dissolution of 1880 
of 1841-2, and although opposed to Mr. ViJliers, issued his great Liberal manifesto, which was 
the champion of the Repeal party, the revised followed by the second Midlothian campaign 
tariff scheme was said to be chiefly Mr. Glad- and his return for that constituency. For the 
stone's work. He became President of the second time Premier, with a Liberal majority 
Board of Trade in 1843 ; but at the commence- in the House of Commons of fifty over the 
ment of 1845 he resigned, owing to his Conservatives and Home Rulers combined, 
opposition to the extension of the Maynooth with Mr. Disraeli as Lord Beaconsfield m 
Grant and the establishment of non-sectarian the House of Lords, and Sir Stafford North- 
colleges. In 1846, it having been announced cote as his opponent in the Commons, Mr. 
that an immediate revision of the Coin Laws Gladstone again succeeded in carrying many 
was pending, Sir Robert Peel lesigned, finding lmpoiUnt Acts up to the dissolution of 
that certain members of his government would 1885. Amongst these are included the 
not go with him; but Loid John Russell Employers’ Liability Act, the second Irish 
declining to form a cabinet, Sir Robert returned Land Act, the Hares and Rabbits Act, a reform 
to office with Mr. Gladstone as Colonial in the Land Laws, and chief of all, the third 
Secretary, and member for Oxford University. Reform Act and Redistribution Act (?.#.). 
On the death of Sir Robert Peel, in 1850, After the dissolution of the autumn of 1885, Mr. 
Mr. Gladstone paid his memorable visit to Gladstone again came forward for Midlothian, 
Naples, which laid the foundation of his and was re-elected by an enormous majority, 
luture friendship with Cavour and Ganbaldi. On the fall of the Salisbury administration, 
During this period he finally severed himself January 26th, 1886, Mr. Gladstone was sum- 
fiom the Tories, although holding aloof from inonedbythe Queen to again take office. He 
the Liberals fora time; and in 1852 became then held as Premier the office of First 
Gh&noellor of the Exchequer in Lord Abcr- Lord ol the treasury and Keeper of the Privy 
deen's administration, but fell with the Seal. In consequence ol a divergence of views 
collapse of that cabinet aftei the Crimean wai between some of the leading members of the 
Subsequently he was appointed, by the Earl Liberal paity and Mr Gladstone with respect 
of Derby Lord High Commissioner to the to his proposed Irish policy, several of his old 
Ionian Islands. In 1859 he accepted the colleagues, notably Loid Hartington and Sir 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer in Lord II. James, did not join his cabinet,— Mr. Cham- 
Palmerston’s Government. His budgets were berlain and Mr 1 re velyan, who accepted office, 
always looked forward to with absorbing resigning Mai eh 27th Mr Gladstone gave 
interest ; but no little sensation was caused by notice (29th) of lus intention to introduce bills 
that of 1861, which announced the total repeal relating to the government and land ot Ireland, 
of the much debated paper duty. On the Tile former (sec Home Rule) was introduced 
dissolution of 1865, Mr. Gladstone was 1 ejected in a gieat speech on Api ll 8th, and the Sale and 
at Oxford, but was returned for South Purchase ol Land (h eland) bill on April 16th. 
Lancashire, receiving great ovations at Man- But in the meantime the revolt ot a large 
Chester and Liverpool. On the death of Lord section ol the Libei al paity, who were known 
Palmerston, in the autumn of that year, Eail as Unionists, became pronounced, and on 
Russell became Premier; his old foe, Mr. April 14th a gieat Unionist meeting was held 
Gladstone, being the leader of the lower house, at Her Majesty’s Theatre to protest against 
During the cebates on the new Reform Bill both the Home Rule and the Land Pui chase 
a “cave” (see Adullamitls) was formed in Bills, which, the Pi emier had announced, were 
the Commons, and the ministry fell in 1866, indissolubly tied togcthei. Karl Cowper pre- 
to be succeeded by the Earl of Derby's sided, and amongst those who took a pi omment 
government, with Mr. Disraeli as leader in the part in the pioceedmgs w T eie the Marquis of 
Commons, who passed a Bill in 1867, by the Salisbury, the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. 
operation known as “dishing the Whigs.” Goschcn, MP, and Mi. Rylands, M.P. On 
It was in this year that Mr. Gladstone made his May 3rd Mi Gladstone issued (m the Edinburgh 
famous declaration in favour ol disestablish- Daily Review ) a lengthy addicss to Ins con- 
ing ^e Irish Church. In February 1808 Mr. stituents of Midlothian, the opposition to his 
Disraeli became Prime Minister, but parliament Irish pi oposals meanw T hile having been actively 
was dissolved in the following November, carritd on all over the United Kingdom. On 
when Mr. Gladstone, rejected in South-West May 10th the second reading of the Government 
Lancashire, was elected for Greenwioh. In of Ireland Bill was moved in the House of 
the parliament of 1869 he became Premier for Commons, and a lengthy debate commenced, 
the. first time, and thence up to the dissolution On May 27th a meeting was called by Mr. 
of 1874 a number of important measures were Gladstone at the Foreign Office, the invitation 
placed on the statute book. The Irish Church being issued to “all members of the Liberal 
having been disestablished, and while Europe party who aie desirous, while letainmg full 
was distracted with the hranco-Prussian war, freedom on all the particulars ol the Irish 
the Liberal Government carried the Ele- Government Bill, to vote in favour of the 
mentary Education Act (</.*>.), the Irish Land establishment of a legislative body in Dublin 
Act, the Abolishment of Purchase in the lor the management ol the affairs specifically 
Royal warrant), the Act for abolish- and exclusively Irish.” More than 200 members 
IP? "University Tests, and the Ballot Act; attended. On June 8th, about one o’clock in 
but “joy were beaten on the Irish Umver- the morning, the vote of the House was taken 
sity Education Bill in 1873, and Mr. Disraeli on the Home Rule Bill, when the Government 
returned to power in 1874. Mr. Gladstone were defeated by a majority of 3o—-there being 
n r jw 1“ *° 1 ^ esi £. n „ * e adership of 3x1 ayes and 341 noes — a result which caused a 
tne Liberal party, but 1111875 aroused much scene of wild excitement. At a Cabinet Council 
public indignation by calling attention to the on the same dav fhe Government resolved to 
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resign, the announcement being made in Par- subject of the increase of sentences on appeal 
liament on June 10th, the Sale and Purchase in Ireland, and he spoke on the Customs and 
of Land (Ireland) Bill being on the same even- Inland Revenue Bill on the 26th. On May 2nd 
ing withdrawn. On June 14th Mr. Gladstone Mr. Gladstone opened a new library bearing his 
issued his election address, and on June 17th name at the National Liberal Club. The Times 
left London for another Midlothian campaign, on May 4th published an interesting letter of 
his progress to the north being yet again the right hon. gentleman’s addressed to a 
marked with every sign ot enthusiasm. Alter correspondent on his “ past Toiyism.” A great 
his return to Hawardcn, the right hon. gentle- meeting of Nonconformist ministers was held at 
man proceeded to Manchester, June 25th, the Memorial Hall, Farnngdon Stieet (May 9th), 
and to Liverpool, June 28th, and addressed when an address approving of his efforts on 
large gatherings in those cities. In a supple- behalf of Home Rule, ana signed by 3,730 
ment of the London Gazette of June 26th ministers of various churches, was presented 
Parliament was dissolved by proclamation, and lesponded to Under date May 13th 
On July 2nd Mr. Gladstone was elected for Colonel Turner, divisional magistrate for Clare 
both Midlothian and Leith, and chose to sit for and Kerry, wrote a letter to the Tunes criti- 
his old constituency. The result of the general cismg Mr Gladstone’s remarks at the above- 
election was to deprive him of power, and as a mentioned presentation, with reference to a 
mark of sympathy a Gladstone Presentation recent disturbance at an Ennis meeting. 
Fund was opened in the United States, but On May 22nd some 600 Libei als of the Otley 
was not generally taken up. On July 3rd Mi. division visited Hawarden, when Mr. G. de- 
Gladstone published a lettei he had addressed liveicd them a shoit speech. A protest against 
to Mr. John Bright in reply to the latter’s great a document signed by 1,200 members of the 
speech at Birmingham in favour of the Union , Society of Friends in favoui of the ex-premier’s 
and to this Mr. Bright made a reply on July 6th. Irish policy appeared in the Times of May 24th, 
(For further events of ’86 and those ol ’87 with the signatuics of several well-known 
see ed. ’88) In spite of advancing years Friends affixed. Some 700 Liberals f 10m the 
the past twelvemonth, ’88, again found Mr. neighbourhood of Rochdale paid a visit to 
Gladstone hard at work. He returned from his Hawarden on the 26th, and listened to a speech 
visit to Italy (see ed. ’88) on Feb. 8th, and touching the licensing clauses of the Loeal 
after being coidially received at Dover an Government Bill, and they were followed by 
address fioin Folkestone was lead at Shorn- visitors fiom Blackpool on the 30th. Mr. G. on 
cliffe station, to which a reply was made on J une 13th published a letter in the Tunes m reply 
the way to London. On teb. 17th the right to one by Lord Hartington, chiefly in reference to 
hon gentleman took part in the discussion on Home Rule, and spoke on clause 3 of the Local 
Mr. Parnell’s amendment to the Address, in the Government Bill in the House on June 15th. Mr. 
House of Commons, and on the 22nd of the same G spoke in suppoi t of Mr. John Morleyis vote of 
month on Mr. Laboucberc’s amendment, while censure on the Government foi then conduct 
on the 24th he loined in the discussion on the of Irish aftairs on June 26th On the following 
rules of procedure, and again on Maich 6th. in favour of the Channel Tunnel (q v .) ; he also 
Under date Feb. 23id Mi. Gladstone wiote spoke in the Commons on the same day in 
a letter to Lady Anne Blunt 011 behalf of the favoui of the Bill , and on the 30th addressed a 
jeandidature of her husband (then in pnson in gaidcn party held at Branch Hill, Hampstead 
Ireland) lor the representation of Deptford Heath. Mi . G. joined in the discussion on the 
Having been presented with an address in lavoui business of the House, raised on a motion for 
of Home Bade by 250 clergymen of the Chuich Government precedence on J ulv 10th. At the resi- 
of England, the venerable statesman made a dence of Sir W. Lawson, M I* , on July 18th a 
characteristic icply by letter to the Dean ol dinncrwasgivcntothemembersforNorthum- 
Winchester, under date March 2nd Mi. Glad- bcrland and Cumberland, at which the ex- 
stone took part on March gth in the debate on piemier was the principal speaker. Mr. GJs 
the introduction of Mr. Goschen’s “ Conversion ” next important speech in the House was on 
soheme (National Debt), on March 23rd on the July 23rd, when he followed Mr. Parnell in the 
Perpetual Pensions question, and on the 27th debate on the second reading of the Members 
with reference to the Bill lor lenewing the Irish ofPailiamcnt (Charges and Allegations) Bill, and 
Land Commission A meeting of the leaders again on the 31st. On July 25th an interesting 
of the paity was held on the latter date to presentation took place at Spencer House m 
discuss the Local Government Bill and the ex- celebration of Mr. and Mrs G ’s golden wedding, 
premier presided. On Apul 9th he took part A number of Liberals from Burslem and other 
in the debate on the Budget resolutions, and pottery towns visited Hawarden on Aug. 20th, 
on April nth was entertained along with Sir and were addressed by Mr. G. to whom they 
W. Harcourt and Sir G. Trevelyan at a banquet presented a handsome vase, locally known as 
at the National Liberal Club by Sir Walter “The Gladstone Vase”; the speech led to a 
Foster, M.P. Under date April 9th Mr. Glad- correspondence in the Times with reference 
stone received an address signed by a number to it he treatment of Irish prisoners under 
of his constituents criticising and asking ex- the Coeicion Act, and that pursued in 
planations as to his Irish policy, to which he Naples under “Bomba.” On the 23rd he 
replied; and on the 16th he addressed a attended the Hawarden Flower Show, and 
meeting of the Marylebone Women’s Liberal delivered an interesting address on horticul- 
Association. In the House of Commons, April ture. In the September number of the Nine- 
33rd, the right hon. gentleman, on the motion teenth Century Mr. G. published an article 
for the second leading of the Customs and which appeared as a kind of reply to Mr. 
Inland Revenue Bill, moved an amendment Wemyss Reid’s account of the 44 Kflmainham 
with regard to the Death Duties, but was de- Treaty,” m his life of the late Rt. Hon. W. E. 
featedby 310 to 217 (he also spoke on the Bill on Forster ( q.v .). A curious correspondence 
May 4th). An indignant speech was delivered arose on the occasion of Mr. G.’s visit to the 
by him on. Ar.nl h nn the National Eisteddfod at Wrexham, Sept. 2nd. It 
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was announced that he would deliver apolitical Trade. His name is appended to a work en- 
address in the town on the same day, and the titled “ Travels m the Air • a Popular Account 
Eisteddfod committee drew attention to the of Balloon Voyages and Adventure, with Recent 
fact that their annual gathering was not of a Attempts to accomplish the Navigation of the 
political character. Mr. G. in reply pointed Air” (1870). Mr. Glaisher is president of the 
out that the meeting he was asked to address Royal Aeronautical Society and of the Photo- 
was organised by the local Liberal Association, graphic Society On the death of Mr. Simmons, 
and an understanding was come to on the basis through an accident to his balloon m August 
that the two gatherings were distinctive in last, Mr. Glaisher wrote a forcible letter to the 
character. In the Times of Sept. 21st Lord Sel- Times, deprecating balloon ascents for other 
borne published an important letter criticising than scientific or military purposes. 

Mr G.’s above-mentioned paper on “Mr. Forster Glasgow Central Railway. On July 31st, ’88, 
and Ireland,” and inclosing (opies ol letters a bill for the construction of this railway passed 
written at his lequest by the following mem- a Select Committee ol the House ol Commons, 
bers of Mr. G.’s cabinet in *82 Mr. Bright, Mr coming down fioin the Lords Committee after 
Chamberlain, Lord Ilartington, Lord North- an investigation of three weeks duration. The 
brook, Lord Cai lingford, and Lord Monk main object is to connect the east and west ends 
Brctton (Mr Dodson) On the same day the of Glasgow, at a oost of ,£1,250,000. Thehnewill 
same paper published an at count of a recent begin with a junction with the Dalmarnock 
interview at Hawaidcn between Mi . G and a bianch of the Caledonian line, going to the east 
representative of the Ni/am of Hyderabad, the of the city, proceed undeigiound along the line 
conversation natuially turning upon Indian of two of the main streets, At gyle Street and 
affairs. The ex-premier at once telegraphed an Trongate, and then continue on to the village 
acknowledgment of Loid Sclboine’s letter and of Maryhill. Although the scheme is in the 
inclosures On Nov. 5th, Mr G. left Hawardcn hands of independent promoters, it will be of 
on a visit to the Midlands He was the guest of great advantage to the Caledonian, w'hich will 
Sir W. Foster, MB, in the neighbourhood thus cotm into duect communication with the 
of Birmingham, and besides addtessing several Lamu kshire pits 

deputations, delivered a great speech in Bingley Glasgow International Exhibition, *88. 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 7th, the structure This was opened by the Prince and Princess of 
being packed, and many paying high puces for Wales on May 8th Ihe Exhibition w r as one of 
leserved seats. There was 110 enunciation of the finest ol the kind held 111 Great Britain, and 
new policy, but the position ol the party on the contained a thoroughly representative display of 
Irish question was emphatically enforced On the products of Clyde industry. Shipbuilding, 
the following day he loll for Womboui ne Wode- mai inc engineering, mill machine ry, mechanical 
house, the scat of the Hon P Stanhope, M.P., appliances lor the work of non and coal, the 
and on the n»th left by way of Wolvcihampton pioduction of mineral oil, the manulactuie of 
for Oxford. On Nov. 19th Mr. G moved an thicad, glass and pottciv, caipet weaving, 
amendment to a new Land Purchase (Ireland) dyeing and printing, and all the industries that 
Bill intioduced by the Government, his pi oposal have their centie in Glasgow, weie lllustiated 
being that it W’as moie expedient, in view' of in a complete and instructive manner. Ihe 
jecent evictions, to extend the piovisions ol the Exhibition w>as held in extensive giounds beau- 
Land Act of ’87 so as to empow'ci the Land tifully laid out and intei sccted with a running 
Courts to reduce 01 cancel ail cars, as m the sti earn , it was immensely popular in the north, 
case of the Scotch Crofters Act. The amend- andattractedlaige numbcis ol southei n visitors, 
ment was rejected by a majority of 84 on the Other countries than our own were repiesented. 
following night. In Committee of Supply on The Indian Courts weie large and well-arranged. 
Dec. 3rd, whils* - the vote for the Chief Secre- Canada made the best show ol any of the British 
tary’s (Ireland) office was under discussion, Colonies, and Ceylon was w'elf repiesented. 
Mr. Gladstone warmly attacked that olficial Various European countries sent exhibits. The 
(Mr. A. J. Balfoui), and complained of his picture and sculpture galleries were filled with 
style of language and invective In the course excellent work. One section of the Exhibition 
of the debate taised by Lord R Chui chill on was devoted to women's industries, and there 
the sending out of British troops to Suakin, Mr all kinds of lemale handw'oik w ere arranged, 
G. also spoke (Dec. 4th). During this busy pub- and practical illustrations given by native 
lie life of over fifty yeais (his political jubilee women of Venetian lace-making and straw- 
w'as celebrated in December ’82), Mr. Gladstone plaiting, and also of glove-making The most 
has made many valuable contributions to the sti iking feature of the exhibition was the mag- 
literature of the country. In ’39 Mr. Gladstone nificent display of machinery showing the com- 
marned Miss Catherine Glynne, daughter of bination of mechanical industry for which 
Sir Stephen R. Glynne, of Hawarden Castle, Glasgow is famous The Exhibition wns visited 
Flintshire. Consult Barnett Smith’s “Life of by Her Majesty the Queen on Aug. 22nd, a visit 
Gladstone,” etc. that called foith a iemaikable exhibition of 

Glaisher, James, F.R.S , the well-known loyalty by the inhabitants of the commercial 
aeronaut, was b. 1803, and when a youth was capital ol the north. 

employed in a subordinate capacity at the Glasgow University. Founded 1493, received 
observatory at Madmgley, neai Cambndge, a new chartei 1577 The number of students 
and has since acquired considerable fame as in all the faculties w^as last session 2,188, of 
a meteorologist. In recognition of his expci 1- whom the half w’ere students in Arts. Lord 
ments above the clouds in his balloon voyages Rector, The Eail of Lytton. Principal, John 
he was chosen a F.R.S. (1849) In ’63 he Caird, D D. (appointed ’73). Par liamen tary re- 
made, m company wuth Mr. Coxwell, the presentative, J. A. Campbell, LL.D. Degrees, 
famous ascent (nearly seven miles) to the B.A, ( hood black silk bordered inside with red 
highest altitude ever reached. Appointed (1865) purple silk, colour of bell heather): U.A. (A. 
to succeed Admiral Fitzroy m the control of black silk lined with red purple silk) : B 80. 
the Meteorological Department of the Boaid of (A. black silk lined with gold-coloured silk 
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colour of whin blossom) ; D. Sc. {h. black velvet Deputies for Amiens in Oct., ’ 77 * re-elected 
lined with gold-coloured silk) ; B.L. ( h . black (1881-2), and became Minister of the Interior 
silk, bordered inside with Venetian red silk in the ministiy of M. de Freycinet. On the 
colour of clove carnations) ; LL.B. (h black formation of the Bnsson cabinet (1885), M. 
silk lined with Venetian led silk), LL.D (//. Goblet became Minister of Public Instruction 
black velvet lined with Venetian red silk) , and Fine Arts. He also held the portfolio of 
H.B. and C M. (/*. black cloth lined with scarlet the Intel lor m the succeeding ministry of M. 
silk); HD (h black silk lined .with scarlet de Fieyunet. On the defeat of the latter, in 
silk); BD. (h black silk bordered with black Dec. 1886, lit became Picsident of the Council, 
velvet, lined with led puiplo silk); D.D (//. He is a good speakei and a sound politician, 
black velvet lined with black silk, or, if the He was asked by M Carnot to form a Ministry 
graduate be Master of Arts, with led purple immediately after the Pi esidential election, but 
silk. Among the distinguished alumni arc Adam did not suet eed, but accepted the post of Foreign 
Smith, Archbishop fait. Principal Sliairp, Rev Minister in M Floquet s administration M. 
R. S. Candlish, and Sir Win Thompson G conducted a conespondence with Signor 

Glebe Lands Act See Session 88, sect. 17. Grispi in August ’88, on the Massowah question. 
Glee A\ocal musical composition for solo ; See Franlt and Italy 
\01ces (one to a pait), or, m tin case of some of Gold and Money. See Money Market. 
Bishop’s glees, for solo \01ces and choius Gold Fields and Production. Gold is found 
The best -wriUrs aie Webbe, Cooke, Danbv, in every quarter of the globe • in leefs or veins 
Horsley, Stevens, Stafford Smith, Moiningtoh, among quartz, fiom wfiicli it is separated by 
Bishop, Spofforth, Goss Sec cd *88. quarrying, crushing, washing, and treatment 

“Globe, The” Established 18m, and sub- with meieuiy , in alluvial deposits, from which 
sequentlv mcoi poraled The Tnivrlln It was it is extiaited by washing, in dust, giains, 
started by the old Whig party, and always was laminae, or nuggets Alluvial deposits are of 
recognised as an authority on political matteis, several kinds— namely, (1) beds of running 
its contributors including some who held high livers, involving the employment of dredging 
office in the State It retained its Whiggism appaiatus, ( 2 ) super ficial or not deep deposits, 
until 1866, when anew proprietary, recogms- capable of being woiked by diggers smgle- 
ing the changed times, made it an outspoken handed, ( 3 ) deep alluvial beds, often undei lying 
though independent Consei vative organ, ic- hard lock, necessitating thorough mining ; ( 4 ) 
ducing its price from fourpence to twopence, deposits of giavel, schist, and disintegrated 
and eventually to one penny It is now a rock, often on hill-sides, now generally washed 
recognised evening journal of the Constitu- giadually down by means of hydraulic engines, 
tional party, and enjoys a very large and 111- Mining in quartz entails the employment of 
fluential cn dilation. Editoi Captain G. C. laige canital, machim ry, etc The present 
H. Armstrong. Offices 367, Strand, W C annual production cf gold throughout the world is 

Gloucester and Bristol (united 1856), Right estimated as follows — 

Rev. C J ElliCOtt, D D , Bishop of, was b 18x9 ' 

Educated at bt John’s Coll , Cambridge, where Production Production Total pro- 

he graduated with distinction (1841); Fellow Epoch. in in duction in 

of St. John’s (1844). Rector of Pilton (1848) , Austiaha America, the World. 

resigned his benefice to piosceute his cntical ~p * 

studies at Cambridge (1854), Professor of £ £ £ 

New Testament Exegesis at King’s Coll., Lnnd ’ 51-55 49,711,711 60,950,412 135,144,641 

(1858); Dean of Exeter (1861) , appointed ’ 56-60 58,520,527 52,892,560 137, 199.753 

Bishop of Gloucester (1863) by Lord Palmers- ’ 61-65 53,674,499 45,769,628 124,726,881 

ton Chairman of the Company of Revisers ’ 66-70 49,374,613 50,148,751 130,243,819 

of the New Testament on the death of the 71-75 41,517,872 40,252,066 115,967,933 

late Bishop of Winchester Bishop Ellioott ’ 76-80 29,882,889 39 . 955 . 99 2 107,924,351 

holds high rank as a commentator, and has ’ 81-85 29,384,790 31,528,925 97.971. 059 

published comm entai ies on the Galatians and ’86 5 . 141 . 34 6 7>23!.4°5 19,564,007 

other Pauline Epistles, I Iulst an Lc etui e (i860), ’87 5 . 141.340 7 . 747.914 20,080,536 

“ Historical Lectures on the Life of our — - - —7 

Lord”, edited Cassell’s “Popular Comment- For topogiaphy of the vauous gold districts 
ary on the Bible,” and is the author of scvcial of the woild, sec ed ’88. 

other works. Gold Coast Colony. A Bi ltish Crown colony 

Goa. A port-town and territory between on the Guinea Coast, West Africa, consisting 
the boundaries of Madras and Bombay, India, of towns, forts, and stations, with the country 
Once the seat of gieat trade, now decayed and 1 around, ioi mcrly styled the Protectorate; whole 
ruinous Belongs to Portugal. See Colonies area, 18,784 sq. m , pop. 651,000. Capital, Cape 
of European Powers. Coast Castle; other ports, Accra, Axim, Dixcove, 

Goblet, Reno Marie, b. Sept. 26th, 1828, at Secondce, Elmina, Annamaboe, Winnebah, 
Aire, m the Pas-de-Calais. M Goblet is a law- Addah, and Quitta in them the few whites 
yer, and has been bdtomner of the Order of leside. Chief rivers, the Prah and Volta. 
Advocates, and Proem tur-Gcntral, or Public Forests separate from Ashanti, behind which 
Prosecutor, at Amiens He belongs to the rise Kong Mountains. The shores are flat 
party of Progressist Republicans In the latter and sandy, without harbours Inland is much 
days of the Empire, he assisted in founding grass ana forest land. Products are chiefly 
the democratic Prog re* de la Somme. In 1871 palm-oil, gold, ivory, copal, monkey skins, 
he was elected to the National Assembly, caoutchouc, camwood, Guinea grains, palm 
where he sat with the Left. He voted for kernels, etc. Administration m the hands of 
M. Thiers in the crisis of May 24th, 1873, and a Governor and Councils. For fin a nci al statis- 
opposed the motion of Nov. 17th of the same tics see British Empire, etc. (table). First 
year, converting the Presidency into a septen- settled 1664- Danish forts purchased 1850, 
nate. He was elected to the Chamber of Dutch in 1S72. Three serious wars with 
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Ashantis in 1824-7, *863, 1873. After their final (3) national “grand ” lodges, meeting annually: 
defeat and burning of Kumassi, the former Pro- and an international “Right Worthy Grand 
tectorate was changed into a definite colonial Lodge.” In ’76. when the Right Worthy Grand 

g overnment. The soil is exceedingly fertile, Lodge met in Kentucky, a disruption occurred 
ut the climate is very sickly, even for the on “the Negro question”; and there have 
natives. Consult Keith ]ohnston’s “Africa,” since been two Orders — one mainly American, 

“ Her Majesty’s Colonies/’ The Torch, etc. For and the other mainly British. In ’86 the 
Executive Council see Diplomatic. American leaders invited the British to a Re- 

Golf. This ancient Scottish game of club union Conference, which was accordingly held 
and ball was at various periods in the early at Boston, Massachusetts, Sept. ’86. A basis 
days of its history prohibited by law, but it foi reunion, declaiing illegal any exclusion on 
still flourishes in the North, and m recent account of colour 01 race, was unanimously 
years a number oi clubs have been established diafted and sent to all luiisdictions, and was 
in the South of England, At the West Lancashire mdoi sed by each As then agreed, both inter- 
oompetition in ’88, at Liverpool, the Silver Chal- national courts met separately at Saratoga, 
lenge Oup was won by C Hutchings, with a New York, May ’87, completed unfinished busi- 
scoreof83, and on the same links, Aug 29th, for ness, ratified the basis of reunion, and then 
the Job Cup, ]. W. Fowler was credited with amalgamated The officers installed at Saratoga 
the remarkable scratch score of 80, the winner, reside in the United States, Canada, England, 
however, being Mr. J. Shepherd. The Oxford re Scotland, Norway. India, and Cape Colony. 
Cambridge contest resulted m favour of the The Hon John B Finch, of Illinois, was elected 
Light Blues by 20 holes to 12. At St. Andrew’s chief, but by his subsequent sudden death the 
Club competition, Mure Ferguson won the King post devolves upon Mi. Ed W. Turnbull, of 
William TV Medal at 8s strokes ; and C. Cham- Glasgow, the second post being taken by Dr. 
hers the Club Medal at 86 In October, at St. Oronhyattkh.i, of Canada, a Mohawk Indian, 
Andrew’s Green, Hugh Knkcaldy completed who edits the Right Worthy Grand Lodge 
the round with the extraordinary score of 74— monthly organ. The Order publishes about 
going out in 33 fa record), and returning with foity newspapets and magazines in various 
41. The Golf championship is held by J. Burns languages 1 he Right Worthy Grand Lodge has 
QVarwick) who, at the St. Andrew’s Links, on met in the United States, Canada, England, 
Oct. 6th, was successful against 31 opponents, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Sweden, and 
with a score of 171 , among those beaten being next meets at Chicago, U S.A., m May ’ 89 . The 
Willie Park, the previous champion. united Right Worth} Grand Lodge has a mem* 

Gondar. Capital of Abyssinia (q v.). bership of over 600,000, in about 13,000 branches, 

Ctoodall, Frederick, R. A , b. 1822 Exhibited governed by 100 different Giand Lodges. There 
his fiist pictuic in the Royal Academy at the are 111 the United Kingdom nearly 200,000 adult 
early age of seventeen. Subsequent visits to and junior mcmbci s, of whom 60,000 adults and 
Normandy, Bnttany, and Ii eland supplied him 40,000 Illinois are under the Giand Lodge of Eng- 
with matcnal for a long series of popular land, whose permanent offices are in Edmund 
pictures, which secured him the encourage- Street, Birmingham This Grand Lodge has 
ment of distinguished art pattons of the day over 1,500 lodges, of which 70 are in thearmyand 
One of his early pictures, “The Return from navy The Giand Lodge meeting m the Assem- 
Christening,” gained a pnze of ,£50 fiom the bly Hall, Sundei land, Easter ’88, was attended 
British Institution His subsequent pioduc- by 1,000 repicscntatives and officers; and 100 
tions, which were laigcly drawn from old temperance sermons were preached on that 
English life, increased his fame. His later Easter Sunday in Sundei land and the neigh- 

S ictures, dealing with Eastern subjects, are bouihood Although ordinary lodge meetings 
le outcome of a visit to Egypt in 18^8-59. arc confined to members, yet thousands of 
Elected R.A. 1863. Among the best of Mr. public meetings are held annually ; while the 
Goodall’s pictures on religious subiects is his rules, etc , of the Older arc quite public. Most 
recent picture, “For of such is the Kingdom of lodges publish piogrammcs, showing that by 
Heaven,” and “Misery and Mercy.” He exhibited addresses, debates, essays, music, recitals, ana 
his portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore at Messis. paities the mcmbeis mutually improve and 
Graves’ Gallery, in Aug ’88. entertain each other— their greatest festival 

Good Templaro, The Independent Order being an intermittent Crystal Palace f6te, when 
Of, is a temperance fraternity which originated some 40,000 or 50,000 persons attend. There 
in New York m 1851. In 1868 it was extended is also attached a Juvenile Order, enjoining ab- 
to England by Joseph Malms, who, by 1870, stinence from strong drink, tobacco, gambling, 
had instituteef the Grand Lodge of England, and profanity, and which has 70,000 British 
from which the Order has spread round the members, in 1,000 branches. The members have 
world. It administers a pledge of lifelong founded a Temperance Orphanage at Sunbury, at 
abstinence from intoxicating beverages, ana a cost of about .£10,000. The Grand Lodge of 
advocates the legal suppression of their com- Scotland has 630 adult and 260 junior branches ; 
mon sale. It seeks to protect the abstinent its office is 72, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow, 
and reclaim the inebriate. It admits both and its monthly organ is The Good Templar . 
sexes to equal privileges and office. Only Ireland and Wales have about 500 adult and 
a small fee of sixpence or one shilling per junior branches, and publish English and 
quarter is exacted, as it is non-beneficiary m Welsh organs. The organ in England is The 
basis; but an auxiliary provident fund is Good Templar'* Watchword , id. weekly; and 
allowable. It enrols by a Drief service, of a several local monthlies are issued, besides much 
somewhat religious character, including scrip- literary matter from the Grand Lodge pnnting- 
ture reading, counsel, singing, and prayer; presses. 

and all meetings are opened and closed with Goodwood Race Meeting* See Turf. 
prayer and praise. It oonsists of (1) local “Good Words” (6 d. monthly, illustrated). 
“ subordinate ” lodges, meeting weekly; (2) Founded January ’60. Provides good healthy 
county “district” lodges, meeting quarterly; literature, including stories, biographies, travel 
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science, practical and religious papers, by eloquent and vehement philippics against the 
the best writers of the day. The aim of its Home Rule proposals of the Government, aim 
first editor, Dr. Norman Macleod, was to provide was speedily recognised as, next to Lord HaP- 
a periodical that should “ embrace as great a tington, the most authoritative and influential 
variety of articles as those which give deserved of the Liberal Unionists. His eloquence, how- 
popularity to publications professedly secular, ever, failed to secure him his seat in Edinburgh 
but having its spirit ana aim distinctively at the July election, when he was beaten oy 
Christian.” It is conducted on exactly the a large maionty by Dr. Wallace. Since that 
same lines by the present editor (Dr, Donald defeat Mr. Goscnen has been constantly before 
Maoleod), and G IV numbeis among its con- the public in connection with the anti-Home- 
tributors almost all the leading writers and Rule movement. On the resignation of Lord 
artists of the penod Many good books have R Churchill in December 1886, and when Lord 
been collected and reprinted from G JV Salisbury had failed to induce Lord Hartmgton 

Gordon's Letters to his Sister ( Mactttil to loin His Government, Mr. Goschen was pre- 
lan). This volume ot letters, eminently charar- vailed upon to accept the Chancellorship of the 
teristic of General Gordon, attracted a good Exchequer, though he declined the leadership of 
deal of attention, both on account of their the House. He accepted the post with the full 
intrinsic merits and as being — so far as his sanction of Lord Hartmgton. Mr. Goschen 
family are concerned— probably the last conti 1- holds his position m the Government as a 
bution to the literature which has gathered Liberal Unionist. He was a candidate for the 
round his singular peisonahty. In connection Exchange Division of Liverpool, but was de- 
with this book there was published a remark- feated by Mr. Neville, Gladstonian Liberal, by 
able letter which the Queen had addressed to seven votes (Jan. 26th, ’87). A vacancy having 
Miss Gordon In thi-, document her Maicsty been caused by the retirement of Lord Algernon 
alluded to the “stain on England” caused by Percy iiom the St. Geoige’s Hanover Square 
his not having been rescued, and alluded to Division, Jan 31st, Mr. Goschen was elected to 
promises alleged to have been made for his the seat Feb 9th, ’87. The Budget which he 
deliveiance as not having been kept. introduced in ’88 was vigorously attacked by 

Gorsedd See Etstf DDroD. Mr. Gladstone because of its proposals with 

Goschen, Rt. Hon. George Joachim. M P , reference to the death duties and the imposition 
P.C.,wasb m London 18^1 Educated at Rugby, of a wheel tax. Mr Goschen's scheme, however, 
under Dr Tait, and at Oriel Coll., Oxford; but for the reduction of the interest on the national 
left without taking a degree, in consequence of debt, was cordially accepted by all parties. Mr. 
his being unable to conform to the religious G. delivered an address on “The Love of Works ” 
test then m force He was returned without to the students of Aberdeen University (7 v.) in 
opposition as a Liberal for the City of London February He also spoke at a banquet given to 
at a bye-election 111 1863, and at the general bankers rt t the Mansion House (March), 
election in 1865 was re-elected at the head of Gosse, Edmund William, Clark Lecturer in 
the poll. In the same year he was appointed English Literature at Trinity Coll.. Camb., and 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and the author of several well-known poems and 
(1866) Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, literary criticisms, b. in London 1849. Educated 
His tenui e of that office, however, was only of puvately His work “From Shakespeare to 
brief duration, as Lord J Russell’s ministry Pope,” published 111 ’85, provoked a vigorous 
retired in June of the same year. On Mr. criticism by Mr. Churton Collins in the 
Gladstone’s accession to power, in 1868, Mr. Quarterly Reviczv (No. 326). “The Masque of 
Goschen became President of the Poor Law Painters,” which was performed with great 
Board, and subsequently succeeded Mr. success by members of the Royal Institute of 
Childers as First Lord of the Admiralty. He Painters in Water Colours in May ’86, was 
was again returned foi London in 1874, but wi itten by Mi . Gosse. 

only as the minority member, and in 1880 did Gothenburg Licensing System. See ed. 
not seek the suffrages of his old constituents, ’87, and consult “Gothenburg System,” and 
but accepted an invitation to stand for Ripon, “ Appendix,” Dr. S. Wieselgren, Gothenburg, 
which he represented until the general election Gounod, Charles, b. 1817. He was destined 
of 1885, when he was returned for one of the to music from his boyhood. When eighteen, he 
divisions of Edinburgh. On the elevation of entered the Conservatoire at Paris, and won the 
Sir Henry Brand to the peerage, Mr. Goschen great “ Rome ” prize in ’39, entitling him to 
was offered the speakership of the House of residence in Italy, where he worked hard at the 
Commons, but declined the honour on account of finest early Italian church music. The consum- 
es defective ej^esight. Mr. Goschen on several mate mastery of strict ecclesiastical writing, 
occasions has been unable from conscientious winch he thus gained, forms the basis of all his 
motives to move with his party, and broke work, sacred and secular. After writing some 
from them on the question of the extension of operas, on his return to France Gounod became 
the county franchise. He was dispatched by the conductor of the Paris division of the 
Lord Beaconsfield on a special mission to Orpheonists. His successful opera of Faust 
Egypt with reference to the financial diffi- C59) placed Gounod at the head of operatic 
culties of that country. He is the author composers. Other operas followed, among 
of several financial and political pamphlets, which we may mention the charming “Mi- 
and of the well-known wmrk on “ The Theory reille ” (’64), “Romeo et Juliette,” “Cinq 
of Foreign Exchanges.” When Mr. Gladstone Mars” (’77), and “Polyeucte” (’78). Besides 
launched his Home Rule bill, in 1886, Mr. his male-voice masses, Gounod has written a 
Goschen was among the first to enrol himself splendid “ Messe Solennelle ” ; a fine motet, 
in the opposition, and added much to his re- commemorating the grief of France in 1870, 
putation as an argumentative orator by the called “Gallia,” ana other choral works 
successive onslaughts he made upon the universally popular. His sours, especially 
measure and its supporters. He delivered in “Nazareth,” “There is a green nill far away, 
Edinburgh and elsewhere by far the most and “Serenade” (Victor Hugo), are well 
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known. In ’82 Gounod struck fresh ground or more than eighty members, to be nominated 
with his grand oratorio of the “ Redemption/' by a committee of selection, regard being had 
written for the Birmingham Festival, followed to the classes of bills committed, the compo- 
in ’85 by “Mors et vita.” Her Majesty, sition of the House, and the qualifications of 
in '86, honoured M. Gounod by attending a the members selected ; the chairman’s panel, of 
special performance of “Mors et Vita” at the not less than four nor more than six members, 
Albert Hall. M. Gounod has recently been to be nominated by the same committee of 
engaged m the production of a new opera selection, and to appoint from among themselves 
“ Charlotte Corday.” The revival of his opera, the chairman, three being a quorum for that 
“ Romeo et Juliette,” in which Mdme. Patti ( q.v .) purpose A bill which had been committed to 
enacted the part of Juliette, took place in one of these standing committees was when 
Nov. ’88 reported to the House to have been proceeded 

Government Publications. See Pariia- With as if it had been reported from a com- 
mentary Papers and Stationery Office mittee of the whole House. The above standing 
Publications orders were to remain in force until the end of 

Grace, Dr W. G., the renowned cricketer, the session 1883 , and under them the com- 
was b. at Downend, Bristol, 1848; made his mittces began to sit in Apnl 1883. The Corn- 
first appearance 111 unpoitant match in West mittee on fiade, etc , passed the Bankruptcy 
Gloucester shire v. Bednnnstei , at Mangotsfield Bill and the Patents Bill, both of which sub- 
Betwecn ’64 and ’79 he made 20,842 runs m sequently became law ; but the proceedings of 
a total of 415 innings His exploits as a the Committee on Law and Justice did not 
batsman, fielder, and bowler, became so cele- prove quite so expeditious as had been hoped, 
brated, that the title of “champion” was The standing 01 ders w'ere prolonged in dura- 
spontaneously conferred upon him No amateur tion until the end of the session of 1884, when 
or professional has ever reached the batting thev lapsed, and onlv the Committee on Law 
averages credited to Mr. Grace, who comes of and justice met in that year. At the com- 
a cricketing family, and on July 22nd, 1879, at mencement ol the session of 1887 the Govern- 
Lord’s, the enthusiasm of his" admirers took the ment proposed to tevive the resolutions of 1882 
form of a presentation of the value of ,£1,400. relative to these two giand committees, and to 
Some years ago he paitially letired fiom add a thud lor the consideiation of bills re- 
cricketing pursuits ana devoted himself moie lating to agriculture At the commencement 
closely to his profession as a medical man, but of the session of ’88 the resolutions relative to 
his subsequent avet ages cleaily show that he is the two Giand Committes were revived, and it 
still amongst the gieatc st of living cricketers was decided that the Committee on Trade 
In Sussex v. Gloucestershire he made for the should also consider bills relative to agriculture 
latter, m May ’88, 21s runs off Ins own bat and fishing bee Session, sections 57 , 68, and 

Graham, Major-General S11 Gerald, R E , 69 , and Parliami ntary Procedure 
V.C., K.C.B., b 1830 Served in the Cnmcan Grand Jury, Ireland. See Juries 
campaign, was twice wounded at the siege of Grand National Hunt Committee See 
Sebastopol, and displayed signal gallantly in Turf 

the assault on the Redan Severely wounded Grand National Steeplechase. See Turf. 
in the Chinese w.11 , in the attack on the Taku Grand Prix de Paris. See Turf. 

forts. Commanded the second brigade of the Granville, George Leveson-Gower, K.G., 

first division of the expeditionary foue in P C., 2nd Earl (eicat 1853), b 1815. Educated 
Egypt m 1882, in the actions of Mahuta, at Eton and Oxford (graduating 1834) Entered 
Kassassin and Tel-cl-Kebir. Had command the public service as attache to the British 
of the expedition to Suakim in the caily part Embassy at Paris, of which his father, 1st Earl 
of ’84, with tne object of iclieving Tokar and Granville, was the head Elected to parliament 
other places besieged by Osman Digna, and won lor Morpeth (1836), and afterwards for Lich- 
two hard-fought battles at El Tcb and Tamasi. field. Appointed (1840) Undci -Secretary of 
Gramophone. See ed. ’88 State for Foreign Affairs He attached himself 

Grand Committees. “ Since 1832,” says Sir from the beginning with great zeal to the 
T. E. May m his “ Parliamentary Practice ” Liberal party In 1846 he succeeded to the 
(p. 443, ed. y, 1883), “ the annual appointment of peerage. He was appointed vice-president of 
the ancient Grand Committees for Religion, the Board ol Irade in 1848, and he succeeded 
for Grievances, for Courts of Justice, and foi Loid Palmerston as Secretary of State for 
Trade, has been discontinued. They had long Foreign Affairs (1851), but retired with the 
since fallen into disuse, and served only to Russeil Mimstiy 111 1832 During this last year 
mark the ample jurisdiction of the Commons in he took an active pait in connection with the 
Parliament. Wnen they were accustomed to Hyde Paik Exhibition as vice-president of the 
sit they were, in fact, constituted like com- Royal Commission, which led to his being 
mittees of the whole House, but sat at times nominated chairman of the Exhibition of 1862. 
when the House itself was not sitting.” In He held successively the offices of Master of 
1882 the pressure of public business induced the Buckhounds, Paymaster-General of the 
the House of Commons to ienve the Grand Forces, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Committees in a new shape. By Standing Treasurer of the Navy, and President of the 
Orders of December 1st, 1882, two standing Council, and became ministerial leader of the 
committees were appointed to consider— the House of Lords in 1855. In 1856 he was des- 
one all bills relating to law and courts ol justice; patched to bt. Petersburg to represent the 
the other, all bills relating to trade, shipping, 01 British Crown at the coronation of the Czar 
manufactures; the procedure to be that of select Alexander. When Lord Palmerston formed 
committees— the public, however, not being a ministry, in 1859, Lord G. was appointed 
excluded ; the committees not to sit whilst the President of the Council, and in 1865 lie was 
House was sitting unless by order of the House ; nominated Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
twenty members to form a quorum ; the num- In 1868 he became Secretary for the Colonies in 
ber of each committee to be not less than sixty Mr. Gladstone’s first administration, and finally 
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succeeded Lord Clarendon as Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, holding this office until the 
retirement of the Liberal ministry, in 1874. 
Upon the fall of Lord Beaconsfield f s Govern- 
ment, in 1880, and Mr. Gladstone’s accession 
again to office, Lord G. resumed office a second 
time as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, retaining 
this post until Lord Salisbury came into power, 
1885. In the last Gladstone administration he 
held office as Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Feb. 1886). Lord G has been one of Mr 
Gladstone’s most powerful supporters since the 
split in the Liberal party on the lush question. 
His lordship is Chancellor of the University of 
London. He was entertained at the Liverpool 
Reform Club, Oct ’88 

“ Graphic, The,” founded 1869, by Mr. W. L 
Thomas, its present manager, is an illustrated 
weekly of high-class character, and treats 01 
current events Its Chnstmas and Summer 
numbers are especially excellent, and have a 
very wide circulation Office, 190, Strand. 

Graphophone. This apparatus is for the 
purpose ol leeoiding vocal and othci sounds, 
and acts in much the same way as the phono- 
graph ((/ v.) It is the invention of Mr. C. S. 
T&inter, of America, and is sometimes spoken 
of as the Tainter-Bell graphophone, from the 
fact of Mr Chichester Bell, the son of Mr 
Bell, of telephone lame, having been asso- 
ciated with its production. It anticipated the 
improved phonograph 111 many important 
particulars, not the least of which was the 
adoption of a waxed cylinder to receive the 
traces made by the style under vibration, in 

E reference to tinfoil. The apparatus is worked 
y a treadle, as in sewing machines , and there 
is an arrangement by means of which any con- 
versation can be transferred to paper by a 
type-writer, whilst the operator is listening to 
the graphophone icproduung it. The form of 
instrument now 111 this country was bi ought 
out in the spung of ’87 by the American 
Graphophone Company 4 used in Congress 
at Washington, and it is stated that a large 
number aie now being tuined out One of the 
machines was exhibited in August ’88 to the 
Queen at Balmoral I he capacity of a wax 
cylinder 6 inches long and inches in dia- 
meter when spoken to at the rate of 150 words 
per minute is about 700 woi ds, while the groove 
cut in the wax by the style is about TfltfTFths 
of an inch wide. 

Gray’S Inn, the smallest of the four Inns 
of Court, consists of the old Manor of Port- 
pole, which belonged at one time to the 
family of de Grays It was in the posses- 
sion of the lawyets in the reign of Edwaid 
III. The priors and monks of Shenc owned 
the property till the dissolution of monasteries 
by Henry VIII , when it was seized by the 
Crown, to whom a rent of £ 6 1 3* 4 d. was 
afterwards paid. The Treasurer for 1887 was 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, and Master 
George Francis acted as Deputy -Treasurer , 
i the treasurer for the present year is not yet 
/ appointed, but the next m lotation is Hugh 
' Shield, Q.C 

Gray’s Telautograph See Telautograph . 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom. 
Great Cryptogram. The {Sampson Low ) 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly s curious views on the 
authorship of Shakspere’s plays had been 
heralded, and to some extent too fully ex- 
pounded for the book’s sake, in the columns 


of the Daily Telegraph. At all events, when 
his magnum obus appeared, it may almost be 
said to have fallen flat. Mr. Donnelly’s con- 
tention is that he has discovered in tne “ so- 
called Shakspere plays ” a cipher story enfolded 
in the text, and holding certain uniform relation 
to the paging of the Gi eat Folio 1623, and the 
beginnings and ends of acts, scenes, etc. His 
theory is that the plays weie written by Sir 
Francis Bacon, commonly called Lord Bacon, 
assisted possibly by Shakspeie. The public 
generally manifested very little interest in 
Mi Donnelly’s zealous attempt to “ dethrone ” 
Shakspeie Consult Sir Theodore Mai tin’s 
‘ ‘ Shakspere or Bacon ? ” 

Great Gutter Theory. See ed. ’88. 

Great Metropolitan Stakes. See Turf. 
Great Officers of State are — (1) The Lord 
High Steward, (2) The Lord High Chancellor, (3) 
The Lord High Treasurer, (4) The Lord President 
of the Council, (5) Lord Privy Seal, (6) Lord Great 
Chamberlain, (7) Lord High Constable, (8) Earl 
Marshal, and (9 ) the Lord Hugh Admiral, They 
arc always of the Pi ivy Council, and the first 
five take precedence of all dukes who are not of 
the blood royal, while the otheis have place of 
all peers of then own degree Nos. 1 and 7 
when existing, and Nos 6 and 8, have no share 
in the government of the country, and the 
duties of Nos. 3 and 9 have long been performed 
by commission. Ste Liianclllor, Treasury 
Admiralty, Navy, and other headings. 

Great Tithes. SeeTiiHEs 
Greece A kingdom under George I , of 
Glhcksburg Area about 25,011 sq m ; pop. 
2,200,000 By the constitution of 1864, legisla- 
tive pover is vested in a single chamber 
(Boule), elected by ballot and manhood suffrage 
for four years. Boule, which numbers 245 
membeis,* meets annually for not less than 
three nor more than six months’ sitting ; not 
valid unless at least half the members are 
present, and no law can pass without absolute 
majority of membeis. Executive vested in king 
and lcsponsible iiunisteis. Greek orthodox 
Churih state religion , other sects tolerated • 
complete libeity of worship Estimated revenue 
(1888), ,£3,81.5,000, expenditure, ^3,700,000; 

amount yet due of total funded debt, ^21, 197,000. 
Greece annually exports ,£2,000,000 of currants, 
— about two-thuds to the United Kingdom. 
During ’88 irritation w’as caused by the pro- 
posal of the Ficnch Chamber to laise the tax 
on currants Tension also arose with Turkey, 
but the relations of Greece with other powers 
continued generally cordial. On the question 
of Massowah. (o v.), however, communications 

E assed (July) dc tween the Greek and Italian 
overnments relating to the expulsion of 
seveial Greek subjects, owing to their refusal 
to pay the taxes demanded, and also on account 
of thtir alleged Stirling up of rebellion. In- 
tense and almost unprecedented heat was 
experienced (July). Violent shocks of earth- 
quake, causing great destruction to property, 
were experienced at Vostitza (Sept.). Great 
floods, as the result of heavy rain, interrupted 
railway communication between Athens and 
Corinth. The royal jubilee was celebrated amid 
great rejoicing, the fleets of the Great Powers 
assembling at the Piraeus to do honour to the 
King (Oct.). In the course of the year the 
death of M Lombardis, Minister of the Interior, 
occurred. The King and Queen of Greece 
visited several of the European capitals, and 
received illustrious visitors in return. For 
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history *72*88 see earlier editions, and for army denomination than one dollar. The “ green- 
and navy see Armies, Foreign, and Navies, backs” (many of which are still in circulation) 
Foreign. are the size of the ordinary Treasury or 

Greek Orthodox Church. See ed. *88. National Bank note. 

Greek Politick Parties. The Greek Legis- Green Books. The official books of the 
lative Assembly, or Boule, consists of 150 Italian Government. 

members, having been reduced to this number Greenland An extensive region or island 
from 245, by a measure introduced by M. on N E. of America, extending into Polar 
Tricoupis, the present premier, in the early regions Interior is all ice, but part of south 
part 01 *86. The system of election is by and west coast are habitable, with verdant 
•orutin de liste ( r/.v .), as m France The pasturage, some shrubbery, and mossy valleys, 
existing Legislative Assembly has sat since These constitute a Danish dependency, with a 
February *87, a gencial election, which re- stated area of 46,7*0 sq m , and pop. 9,780, 
suited in an ovei whelming majority for the mostly Eskimos, with a few Danes, Icelanders. 
Government, having been held in the pre- and Moravian missionaries Godthaab is capital 
ceding month. Since the death of M. Coumoun- of the southern inspectorate, Lievely, on Disco 
douros, the party leaders in Greece have been Island, that of the northern. Other settlements 
H. Tricoupis and M. Dehyannis, who have alter- are Frederickshaab, Julianshaab, and Uperna- 
nated as Presidents of the Council of Ministci s, vik. Principal cxpoi ts . oil of seals and whales, 
as did MM. Coumoundouros and Tricoupis dur- fox, seal, and reindeer skins, eider down, 
mg the lifetime of the former. The present feathers, and cryolite. The chief trade is with 
Tricoupis ministry succeeded in May ’86 to the Denmaik. Greenland was discovered 981, and 
troublesome legacy left by M Dehyannis, who, soon after colonised from Iceland. It was re- 
after squandering 100, 000,000 diachmas, or discovcicd by Davis m 1587 M, Mansen has 
nearly ^4 ? ooo, 000 stei ling, in a costlyand useless recently (Oct. to Nov. ’88) ciossed the icy 
mobilisation, consequent on the proclamation plateau of Giccnland. 

of the union between Bulgaria and Eastern Gregory, Rev Robert. Canon and Treasurer 
Roumelia, reduced the country to the verge of of St. Paul’s, b at Nottingham, 1819. Graduated 
bankruptcy. M. Dehyannis continued, how- at Coipus Chnsti Coll., Oxfoid. Ordained 
ever, to lead the opposition, and at the ’87 curate ol Bilsey, Gloucester shite, 43. He 
election offered violent opposition to M. Tri- subsequently held the curacies of Panton and 
coupis at the polls. The latter couiageously Wiagby, Lincolnsliiie, and the parish church 
appealed to the country, on perhaps the least of Lambeth. Since he became Canon of St. 
attractive programme ever submitted to a Paul’s, ’68, he has been an active promoter of 
Greek electorate. He demanded a consider- various religious and educational movements, 
able increase of taxation for the honest pay- He is treasurei of the National Society for the 
ment of the public debt, and the abolition 01 the Education of the Children of the Poor in 
privilege hitherto accorded to Gieck deputies the Principles of the Established Church, 
to demand armed assistance for the protection Member of the London School Board ’7^-76. He 
of their supporters at the polls. He also caused served on the Ritual Commission, the City Paro- 
it to be known that the Government would not, chial Charities Commission, and the Education 
as its predecessor had done, seek to obtain sup- Commission ol ’86-88. He signed the Majority 
port by making concessions to local interests, Rcpoit ot that Commission, published in '88, 
or by remitting taxes for similar reasons. The advocating the support of Denominational 
result showed the coinage of the Greeks to Schools out of the rates. 

face a crisis when the issue was put squarely Grenada. An island in the West Indies 
before them. Ml the ministers were re-elected, forming part ol the British colony of the Wind- 
and the Government obtained a majority of a ward Islands. Aiea (including Gienadmes), 
full two-tlnrds. During the existence of the 133 sq m.,pop 46,425 The capital is St. George, 
present Assembly many measuics of financial which is also the seat of the Federal Govcrn- 
and administrative leform have been success- ment, and is situated upon a spacious and 
fully carried, and the country shows marked secui e harbour. There are some smaller towns, 
signs of increasing prosperity. The great and the island is divided into six parishes, 
curse of Greece, a want 01 administrative sta- Several bays and ciceks afford good anchorage, 
bility, seems in a fair way of a permanent cure, Gienada is one of the most beautiful of the 
while the morale of the Legislative Assembly, West India islands, lugged and picturesque in 
which had fallen so low that jobbery and the interior, being travel sed by a mass of vol- 
corruption were openly practised, many of came mountains 3,000 ft high. In the centre, 
the deputies being dependent upon the 1,800 1,700 ft. above sea level, is a circular lake, 2J 
drachmas allowed lor each session, has already miles in circumference, enclosed bv lofty 
greatly improved. This latter result is, no mountains. Products are sugar ana rum, 
doubt, m great measure due to the substitution cacao, cotton, coflce, fruits, spices, and turtles, 
of the Stcrutin de liste for individual nomination, Government is administered by the Governor 
which, by sundering the personal connection of the Windward Islands and Council, and is, 
between voters and deputies, has rendei ed the since reconstitution in 1885, practically that 
latter less subject to the importunities of their of a Crown colony. For financial statistics 
constituents, who for generations have been sec British Empire, etc. (table), 
taught to respect thecieed that to the victors Grenadines A cluster of islets lying be- 
in the elections belong the spoils of office tween Grenada and St. Vincent, and forming a 

. Greenbacks. Paper currency issued at the dependency ol Grenada. Exports : fish oil, 
time of the war of the Rebellion in the United wood, sugar, corn, and cotton. Area, 86 sq. m. ; 
States, prior to the establishment ol the pop. 6,400 

National Bank system still m vogue. They Gresham Lectures and College. These 
received the name by which they are popularly Lectures are delivered in Gresham College, 
known from the oolour of the ink used m printing Basinghall Street, where they have been 
their backs. They were not issued in any lower regularly given since November 1843 ; having 
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for many years previous to that time, and 
pending the erection by the Gresham Com- 
mittee of a completed building for the head- 
quarters of the College, been read in a room 
over the Royal Exchange. There was a 
certain fitness m the temporary establish- 
ment of the lectures under this roof; for 
the Gresham Lectures, as well as the Col- 
lege in which they rare delivered, owe their 
institution to the munificence of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the “ Royal Merchant ” of Queen 
Elizabeth. By his will, dated July 5th, 1575, 
Sir Thomas bequeathed ccitain ‘lents growing 
out of the Royal Exchange, which he built, 111 
trust severally to the Corporation of the City 
of London, and to the Master and Wardens of 
the Mercers’ Company, for the “erecting and 
maintaining of divei s lectures m sundry facul- 
ties ” — divinity, law, physic, geometry, astio 
nomv, music, and rhetoric The bequest of 
Sir Thomas Gresham) who died Nov. 20th, 1579 
(did not come into effect until the death of 
his widow, Dame Anne Gresham (December 
1596) ; and the lectures w’erc organised and 
commenced in Tune, 1597 Sir Thomas further 
left for the professors, who should be appointed 
under his will, his house in Bisliopsgate Street, 
with its gardens and other appurtenances, “for 
them and every of them there to inhabite, study, 
and daylie to read the said scvciall lectures ” 
The buildings of Gresham House, which had 
thus become Gresham College, were pulled 
down in 1768, and the General Excise Office 
erected on the site, the propel ty having been 
acquired by the Crown for an annuity of ,£500. 
Sir Thomas enjoined that the Lecturers of his 
College should be unmarried at the time of 
their appointment, and also that marriage, 
subsequently contracted, should void their 
preferment This injunction, aftei manyytais 
of neglect or abeyance, was formally set aside 
by Act of Parliament. In ’ 76 , whilst the Earl of 
Selborne was Mastei of the Merccis’ Company, 
the Gresham Lcctureis submitted two schemes 
for the improvement of theLectuics, and the 
recommendations undei this head w ei e adopted, 
the principal being that all tilt Lectures should 
be delivered in English instead of Latin and 
English, twelve lectures to be given by each 
Professor. The Lectures are fiec to the public. 
On Monday Oct 15th, ’88, the Right Hon. G. J. 
Gosohen (Chancellor of the Exchcquci) pre- 
sided at the first of a couise of lectures held 
at Gresham College piomoted by the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
(see University Extension) Iht names 
of the present Gresham Lecturers are as 
follows : — Physic, E. Symes Thompson, M D. , 
Rhetoric, J. E. Nixon, M A , Astronomy, Rev. 
E. Ledger, M A , F.R A S ; Law, J T Abd>, 
LL.D. ; Geometry, Very Rev. B M. Cowie, D D , 
Dean of Exetei ; Music, Henry Wvlde, Mus.D. 
The divinity lectureship is vacant by the death 
of the late Dean Burgon 
Grfrvy, Jules, ex-President of the French 
Republic, b. 1807, at Mont-sous-Vaudrez, in 
the Department of the Jura. Educated at the 
college at Poligny, he studied law in Paris and 
began his career as an advocate, lie gained 
distinction as counsel m his defence of the 
revolutionists of 1830. After the Revolution of 
1848, he was Commissary of the Provisional 
Government in the Jura, and was returned by 
that department to the Constituent Assembly, 
in which he was a member of the Committee 
of Justice and a vice-president. During the 


Presidency of Louis Napoleon, M. Grevy 
opposed the policy of the future Emperor. 
After the Franco-German war, M. Grevy came 
again to the front, and from 1871 to 1873 was 
President of the National Assembly, to which 
m 1876 he was again returned, and elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. This 
office he held till 1879, having been re-elected 
twice. On the letircment of Marshal MacMahon 
from the Septennial Presidency of the Republic, 
M. Grevv was elected his successor, Jan. 29th, 
1879. Re-elected Dec. 28th, 1885. Resigned 
Dec. 2nd, 1887. The unexpected fall of M. G. 
was indirectly due to what are known as the 
Limousin or decoration soandals, in which, rightly 
01 wrongly, M. Wilson, the President’s son-in- 
law ; was said to be seriously implicated (see 
France) M G chose to stand by his son-in- 
law, but the successive statesmen he called 
upon to form a mimstiy tefused to take office, 
on the ground that the crisis was a presidential 
and not a political one. As the President was 
unable to foim a government, he finally re- 
signed on Dec 2nd, ’87, M. Sadi Carnot (r/.v ) 
succeeding hnn It was stated in ’88 that M. 
Gi evy was busily engaged on his Memoirs, which 
will coinpnse the events happening since ’48. 
Griffiths’ Valuation. See ed ’88. 
Griqualand East. A district of the Trans- 
keian Territories (u i > ). 

Griqualand west. A province or district 
of Cape Colony, aica 17,491 sq. m.; pop. 
17,000 whites, 32,000 coloured, capital Kimberley 
(pop 25,000). It has Bcchuanaland on the N., 
Oiange Fiee State on the E , and the Oiange 
nvci divides it fiorn the lest of Cape Colony on 
the S It was settled after 1833 by the Gnquas 
I or “ Baastards,” a tribe of Dutch-Hottentot 
half-biceds In 1867 diamonds were discovered 
m Gi iqualand West, and a rush from all sides 
into it ensued. In 1871 the Gnqua chief, 
Watei boct , was induced to cede his authority, 
and the province was annexed to Cape Colony, 
but with independent jurisdiction. In 1881 ‘it 
became an integral pait of Cape Colony. 
Griqualand West, occupying the centre of a 
great plateau, and lying at an elevation of 3,000 
feet above the sea, is bare and uninviting, ex- 
cept along the banks of the Orange ana the 
Vaal, which aie wooded and picturesque. The 
climate is fine and healthy. The diamond fields 
are some of the most productive in the world. 
See Cape Colony and Diamond Fields. 

Grossmith, George, actor, a son of the late 
Mi Grossnnth, a well-known public lecturer. 
Having atti acted the notice of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, he was given the part of John 
Wellington Wells in the comic opcia of “The 
Sorcerer,” wntten and composed by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. In all those gentlemen’s sub- 
sequent productions Mr. Grossmith has taken a 
leading chaiacter, and played Ko Ko m the 
“Mikado,” and the Jester m the “ Yeomen of the 
Guard,” brought out at the Savoy Oct. ’88. 

Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street. The 
| founder is Sir Coutts Lindsay, and under his 

uidance certain schools of art which have not 

een regarded with much affection elsewhere 
have been largely developed. There is a 
spring and a winter exhibition, very much after 
tne style of the Royal Academy, with which, 
indeed, the G. G. has become a strong competitor 
during the last lew years. During ’87 there 
was some discussion in the public press in 
reference to the management or the G. G„ with 
the result that one or two well-known artists 
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who had previously been associated with Sir 
Coutts Lindsay severed their connection from 
him. As a result of the split, Mr Comyns Carr 
and Mr. Halle lormed a new Art Gallery in the 
Metropolis See Nfw Gallery. 

Grove, sir George, was b. 1820 Educated as 
a civil engineer In 1850 became Secietary to 
the Society of Arts. Appointed Secretaiy of 
Crystal Palate Company on its foimation in 
1852, and afterwards seived on the lioaid of 
Direction, llis analyses of classical oichestial 
music for Ci ystal Palate Saturday Conceits arc 
well known, as also his /cal in piopagating 
good music. Edited Mvumillav s Magazim foi 
many years, and is also the editor of the 
"Biotionary of Music.” I11 1875 the Univeisity 
of Durham tonf cried on him the honoiary 
degree of I) C.L. Appointed Dnectoi of the 
Royal College of Music at Kensington by the 
Prince of Wales in 1882 Knighted in 1883 

Grove, Sir William Robert, v\as b m 181 1, 

and devoted Ins carJici years to the study oi 
science. He occupied tht distinguished posi- 
tion of President of the British Association in 
1866 , and is Lite authoi e>i "C011 elation ol 
Physical Fences,” and many papcis published 
in the " Transactions of the Royal Society,” of 
which he is a Fellow Called to the bai (1835) , 
Q.C. (1853), and such was his knowledge that 
there was hardly a scientific case that did not 
pass thi ough his hands Elc\ ated to the bench 
(1871). Mi. Justice (1 has since maintained 
his reputation, not only as a haid-woikmg, 
business-like judge, but as a sound lawyer lie 
retired from the bench in ’87 

Guadeloupe (Spall "River of the Wolf ”) 
Consists of tw’o islands, Basse -tene and 
Grande-tcire, sepal ated by a nanow saltwater 
liver. Situated in the Leeward gioup of the 
Lesser Antilles One of the principal Fiench 
colonies in the West Indies Atca (including 
dependencit s) 720 sq. m , pop. x8i,o<;8 Capital 
Basseterre, second town (in the oliu 1 island) 
Pomte-a-Pitre. Basse-tc ri e Island is of volcanic 
origin, and very fertile. Giande-teirc is of 
coral formation, with a less productive soil. 
Climate hot end unhealthy, humunes lie- 
quent and destiuctive Pioducts aie sugar, 
rum, coflcc, cotton, cacao, tobacco, etc It is 
governed as a Fiench Department, and is 011c 
of the few Fiench possessions that l cully pay , 
exports and imports approaching ,£1,000,000 
Dependent on Guadeloupe aiethe neighbor- 
ing islands of Desirade, Mariegalante, Les 
Saintes, St. Bartholomew and Bt. Martin (</.,-■ ). 
First colonised by the French in 1635^ it was 
afterwards scveial times captuied by England, 
but confirmed to Fiance in 1814. bee Colonies 
of European Powers. 

Guardianship of Infants’ Act, ' 85 . See 

ed. ’87. 

Guatemala. Sec Ceni ral Amlkica 
Guernsey. One of the Channel Islands (7 e».) 
Guiana, or Guayana (pi on Gw l-ah'-nah, 
and Ghe-an'-nah). Aicgion of South America 
comprised between the Oiinoco and Amazon 
uvers. May bo legal ded as a great foiest-dad 
peninsula. Chief sections appcitam to Brazil 
and Venezuela Name now usually confined to 
European provinces, British Guiana, Cayenne 
or French Guiana, Surinam or Dutch Guiana 
iq.v.). Coasts are low and flat, faced by mud- 
snailows. Country rises gradually, forming 
plateaux of different elevations, back to high 
mountains of far interior, whence large rivers 
descend. Climate tropical and humicf. Euro- 
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peans few, but many negroes } tribes of 
Indians sparsely people the interior. Guiana 
was the "El Dorado ” of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and formerly supposed to be rich in gold. 
Gold is still found in the interior, in the 
Sierra Pa rime, but the true wealth of Guiana 
lies in its fertile soil and its boundless 
capabilities in regard to tropical produce. 
Much of the interior still unexplored The 
Kaieteur Falls, on the Potaro, a western tribu- 
taiy oi the Essequibo, were discovered 1870. 
They aie 822 ft high an 1 370 ft broad, and are 
one of the gieatest wonders of the kind in the 
whole world. Mount Roraima, a singular table- 
mountain on the borders of British, Venezuelan 
and Brazilian tciritones, has been the chief 
object of recent tra\elkrs Consult "Proceed- 
ings ol Royal Geographical Society,” 1885-87. 

Guildford, Rt. Rev Dr Sumner, Suff- 
ragan Bishop of, son of the " Prince Bishop,” 
the late Bishop of Winchestet Educated at 
Balliol Loll , wneie he graduated fouith class 
in 1845 and was ordained ’47 After holding a 
cuiacy at Liawle>, Di S. became lector of Old 
Alrcsfoid, continuing thcic for 35 years. He 
has been a proctor 111 the Lower House of 
Lon vocation since ’66, and in ’86 was elected 
Prolocutor, in both of which offices he laboured 
with much success Was rural dean of Alres- 
ford ’57-85, and Canon of Winchester since ’85, 
becoming Archdeacon in ’84. Dr S edited 
" Principles at Stake ” (’69) and "Our Holiday 
in the East”(’8t). Is also the author of the 
“ Life of Bishop Sumner, Bishop of Win- 
c hostel ” (’76). 

Gull. Sir William Withey, M D , F R.S , 

b at rhoipe-lc -bo ken, Essex, 18x6 Educated 
dt Guv’s Hospital, and graduated M B ’41, 
M.D 46, at the Umv of London, of which he 
is a bcnatoi He has held many offices of 
distinction, and was foi many yoais connected 
with Guy’s Hospital as a la tutor and phy- 
sician He is one ol the most eminent living 
authoi lties and piactilioners m olimcal medi- 
cine He attended the Prmce of Wales thiough 
Ins severe illness 111 ’71, ancl in lecognition of 
his services on that occasion he was created 
a baionet and appointed one of Her Majesty’s 
Physicians extraordinary. 

Gunpowder Storage, Law Cas9 on, in 
’88. An important prosecution instituted by 
the Crown was hcatd in the Queen’s Bench 
Division m May ’88, the object being to corn- 
el the defendants, the Chilworth Gunpowder 
0., Ld., to cease storing gunpowder or other 
explosives at their magazines at Barking 
Creek. It appeared that during the peuods 
coveied by the indictment the defendants had 
stored in their magazines at Barking, on an 
average, some 116 tons of gunpowder, and that 
some labourers’ houses were within 100 yards 
ol the defendants works, while the gas works 
wcie 1,000 >ards, Barking village a mile and 
a half, and North Woolwich under two miles 
distant. It was also said that the banks of the 
Thames were only 200 yards off, and that if 
they w’ere blow n away by an explosion, serious 
inundations would follow It was argued that 
Jife and property was endangered, and a 
nuisance created at common law. The jury, 
howevei, lound the defendants not guilty, and 
a similar indictment against another firm of 
gunpowder manufacturers was not proceeded 
with. 

Guns, Various Classes Of. See Artillery. 
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Habeas Corpus, writ of. a writ directed 
to a person who has another person m custody 
requiring him to produce his prisoner in court 
upon a day specified theiein. From the time 
of Magna Charta imprisonment at the discretion 
of any person, even the soveteign, has been 
unlawful in England. But down to the seven- 
teenth century the royal prerogative was so 
indefinite, and the royal power so great, that 
persons wei e fiequently detained in custody at 
the discretion of the Ciown. See ed. ’88. 

Habitual Criminals Act Amendment Bill 
' 84 . See ed ’88. 

Habitual Drunkards Bill. Sec SrssioN 
’88, sect. 18 , and Dipsomania 

Haeckel, Ernst I he best know 11 of the popu- 
larises of Darwin 111 Germany Wash. l*cb 
16th, ’34, at I’otsdam. Pupil of Johannes Muller 
and Virchow', at Bei lin and WUrtzburg Alter- 
wards worked at Vienna Extraordinary P10- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy at Jena Univer- 
sity, then Ordinal y Professor (1865)— a position 
he still holds Visited England (1866), w T here 
he met Darwin.— Amongst his many woiks aic 
“Genertllc Moiphologie der Organismen ” 
(based on Darwin’s views) ; “Anthropogenic” 
(history of man’s development) , “ Arabischc 
Korallen ” ; “ Piotistuntich ’ (account of 

Protista, or hist living beings, neither dis- 
tinctively animals nor plants), “ Naturliche 
Sohftnfunesgeschichte ” (translated as the 


“ Natural History of Creation ’) , monograph 
on Medusa', and on Radiolaria collected in the 
voyage of the Challenger , "Populai Lcctuies 
on Evolution,” etc 

Haggard, Henry Rider, was b at Braden* 
ham Hall, Norfolk, 185O. At the age of nineteen 
he accompanied bit Henry Bulwci to Natal as 
his private secictaiy, and subsequently st 1 ved 
in a similar capacity undci S11 Theophilus 
Shepstone, H M Commissumci to the Tians- 
vaal, and took partin the temporal y annexation 
ol that temtory to the British Ciown in ’77, 
and was afterwards appointed Master of the 
High Court of the Transvaal. At the com- 
mencement of the Zulu wai he w r as adjutant- 
lieutenant of the Pietona Hoist. He began 
his careei as an authoi with the publication ol 
“ Cetywayo and his White Neighbouis in 82, 
and subsequently wiotc “Dawn, and “The 
Witch’s Head,” in which he gave ptomist of 
his success as a lomante write 1, which was 
fully realised in “King Solomon s Mines ’ 1 his 
won for him immense popularity, which was 
further met eased by his wildly lomantic and 
idealistic story “She” which was origin- 
ally published in the Graphic , and cicatcd a 
great sensation on its appeal ance, m book form, 
in ’87. “Allan Quatermain,” “Jess, “Mr. Mee- 
son’s Will,” and “Maiwa’s Revenge” are also 
among the most successful of Mi H. s recent 
writings His latest work is entitled “Colonel 
Quaritch, V.C.” (Dec ’88) 

Hailey bury College, Herts. Founded 1862, 
received Royal Charter ’64. Exhibitions to 
Oxford and Cambridge five annually <X,6o, £50, 
£50, £40, and £20) for three years. Pupils 500. 
Head Master, Rev. J . Robertson, M.A. 

Halifax . Capital of Nova Scotia (. q.v ), pop. 
40,000. It is a fine city, and stands on one of 
the finest harbours in tne world It is the chief 
naval station of British Noi th America, and has 
a large royal dockyard, covering 14 acres. 


Harbour and city are protected by 11 different 
fortifications, garrisoned by British troops. As 
the eastern seaport of the Dominion, and the 
terminal point of the Inter-colonial system of 
railways, as well as the centre of the vast coal 
and mineral resources of Nova Scotia, Halifax 
cannot fail to have a great future before it. 

Hall. Rev. Newman, b. at Maidstone, 
1810. Educated at lotteridgc and Highbury 
Coll , LL.B. Lond., ’55 (law scholarship). Or- 
dained Pastoi of the Albion Congregational Ch., 
Hull, ’42 in ’54 was chosen minister of Rowland 
Hill’s Chapel, Blackfnars Road, London. Sub- 
sequently lemoved with his congregation to 
the handsome new church in the Westminster 
Budge Road, the tower of which, tailed “Lin- 
coln Tow ei," was erected by English and 
Ameiican subscnbeis in memoty ol Abiaham 
Lincoln. Dui mg the Ameucan wat Mi. H. 
laised his voice on behall of the North, and 
subsequently visited the United States with a 
view to pi omoting intei national goodwill. Mr. 
H has long been associated wuth the temper- 
ance cause, and w T as one of tilt first to m- 
auguiate a movement lor providing pleasant 
evenings for the people lie is the author of 
\ai 1011s evangelical books and tracts, of which 
the best known is “Come to Jesus,” of which 
several millions have been cn culated In ’88 
Mr H issued a pamphlet on the Whitechapel 
Minders. 

Halid, Sir Charles, esteemed pianist, musical 
cditoi, and conductoi of the day, b iSjo, the son 
of a lota) bandmastci near Elbt Held J lc studied 
chiefly at 1-uris, and in 1846 gave conceits thcie. 
Driven to England in 1848 by the Revolution, he 
took up his icsidcnce hoe F01 many years he 
lias been at the head of classical pianists , and 
since about 1 857 has gained fame as conductor. 
In addition, Halle has edited the finest classical 
composers, and lias done much for the culture 
ol the highest description of music. He was 
knighted last year, which wasthcfoitielh anm- 
vc rsaiy of his settlement in England In July 
'88 he married Madame Norman-Neruda, the 
celebrated violinist 


Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley Giffard, P.C., 

ist Baion (ertat. 1885), b. 1825 Lord Chan- 
cellor and Piesident of the Supieme Court of 
Judicature He attained to his late high position 
by his pet sonal acquirements and talents. He 
belongs to an old family, the Giffards of Devon. 
Mi Giffard, alter graduating at Oxford, was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple ’50, be- 
coming Q C. (1865). Under the administration 
of Lord Beaconsfield he was appointed Solicitor- 
General (’75-80), and knighted (’75). On the 
accession to office of the Salisbury government 
( 85) he was made Lord Chancellor, and holds 
that appointment in the piesent Conservative 
administration. His attainment to high 
judicial office is a remarkable exception to 
the general axiom of the English bar, that 
no criminal practitioner ever reaches the wool- 
sack. M.P. lor Launceston (1877-85). In ’88 Mr. 
L. J. Tennings, M.P.,in the House of Commons, 
attacked, m a debate on Supply, the disposal 
of the official patronage by Lora H. His lord- 
ship replied to the charge in the Upper House, 
Nov. 20th. 

Hamilton. Capital of the Bermuda Isles {q. v.). 
Hamilton, The Rt. Hon. Lord George 
Francis, P.C., M.P., third son of the late Duke 
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of Abercorn, was b. at Brighton, 1845, and 
educated at Harrow. Married Lady Maud 
Caroline, youngest daughter of the third Earl of 
Harewood (1871). Entered the Rifle Brigade 
(1866); was ensign and lieutenant Coldstream 
Guards (1868). Lord George contested Middle- 
sex at the election of 1868, and won the seat by a 
majority of more than a thousand over Viscount 
Enfield, who was second. Again, at the general 
election of 1874, Lord George defeated Lord En- 
field by over 5,000 votes. After this election, 
when he was under thirty years of age, he was 
appointed Under-Secretary for India, and four 
years later succeeded Lord Sandoun as Vice- 
President of the Committee ol Council on Edu- 
cation. Lord George attained cabinet rank in 
1885, Lord Salisbury nominating him for the 
high post of First Lord of the Admiralty. In 
Lord Salisbury’s present administration he 
holds the same office Loid George was again 
elected member foi Middlesex in 1880, when he 
defeated Mr. Herbert Gladstone by a large 
majority, and for the Ealing Division in 1885 
and 1886. With the assistance of Mr. Forwood, 
secretary to the Admiralty, Lord G has insti- 
tuted some important reforms in the Depart- 
ment. With a view to testing the capacity of 
the fleet to meet a sudden emergency, he in 
'88 originated the Naval Manoeuvics ( qv ) 
Visited Glasgow (Oct.), and delivered an 
address on the Navy to the members of the 
Chamber of Commeice. 

“Hammering” See Stock Exchange 

Hannen. The Rt. Hon. Sir James, b. 1821 

Called to the bar at the Middle Temple (1848) 
Going the old Home Circuit, he soon acquired 
a reputation for ability and industry, which led 
to his appointment as jumoi counsel to the 
Treasury, which is said to carry with it the 
reversion of a puisne judgeship An ad- 
vanced Liberal, Sir James Hannen unsuccess- 
fully contested Shoreham (1865) Appointed 
a judge of the Queen’s Bench Division (1868), 
president of the Probate, Divoice, and Admi- 
ralty Division (1872), in which capacity he has 
tried many causes ivlebres. Sir James is both 
capable and caieful as a judge, and his de- 
cisions are veiv seldom ovenuled J I is ap- 
pointment as President of the Parnell Inquiry 
Commission last year met with general ap- 
proval. 

Hanoi Capital of Tonquin, a French colony 
in Ir.do-China. 

Hapsburg, House Of. See Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

Harcourt, Sir Wm. Geo. Granville Ven- 
ables Vernon, Knt. (1873), M P., P c , ll d , 
Q.C., son of the late Rev. W. V. Harcourt, 
of Nuneham Park, Oxford, and grandson of 
a former Archbishop of Yoik ? was b. 1827. 
Educated at Ti in. Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated with first-class honours in the Classi- 
cal Tripos, and Senior Optime (1851). Called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple (1854), Q.C (1866) 
Appointed Whewell Professor of International 
Law, Cambridge (1869). Sir W. Harcourt 
entered parliament as Liberal for Oxfoid 
(1868-80). On seeking re-election after his ac- 
ceptance of office mMr. Gladstone’s administra- 
tion he was defeated by Mr. Hall, who was sub- 
sequently unseated on petition. Meantime a 
seat was found for Sir W. H. at Derby, by the 
voluntary retirement of Mr. Plimsoll, for which 
constituency he has continued to sit up to the 
present time. He has held the following offices : 


Solicitor-General (1873-74); Secietary of State 
for the Home Department (1880-85) ; Chaaodler 
of the Exchequer ( 1880 ). He married (1876, his 
second wife) Mrs. Ives, daughter of the late 
Mr. J. L. Motley, the historian. Under the 
mow dc plume of “ Historicus ” he is the author 
of the well-known letters on International Law. 
He was one of the membeis of the Round Table 
Conference, which was held at his town resi- 
dence ’87. In recent Parliamentary debates he 
lias distinguished himself by his vigorous on- 
slaughts upon Mr. Goschen and Mr. Balfour. 
The great speech he delivered on the law re* 
lating to the right of public meetings on the occa- 
sion of the Mitchelstown debate was subsequently 
published by the Cobden Club. Sir William 
Harcourt may be regarded as the deputy- 
leader of the Opposition. He is one of the 
most brilliant of Parliamentary debaters and 
platform speakers, and is legarded as a pro- 
bable future leader ol his party. He has re- 
cently allied himself with the advocates of 
temperance, and at the meeting of the United 
Kingdom Alliance at Manchester in October, 
’88, defended the position he has taken up on 
this question He accompanied Mr. Gladstone 
to the great meeting in Bmgley Hall, Bir- 
mingham, on Nov 7th last, and spoke on that 
occasion Sir W II has spoken recently 
(Dee.) in the debate raised in Supply on the 
treatment ot Mr Mandeville 

Hardwicke Stakes. See Turf. 

Harlem River Tunnel For the purpose 
of connecting Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
with Jerome Avenue, in the newer portion of 
the said ut\, but lying north of the Harlem 
river, a commission of engineers was appointed 
to consider the best scheme, and the suSstance 
of then report became known in July ’88, 
They suggested the construction of a tunnel 
about 450 feet long between the shore shafts, 
with approaches 1,800 ft long on a grade of 3 
pei cent. The tunnel was to be in three Mo- 
tions, two driveways 20 ft wide and 15 ft. high, 
and in the middle a smaller section 15 ft. wide 
by 10 ft high, at a higher elevation, the whole 
being in good solid rock, and lighted by 
electricity. The cost was estimated at 2,000,000 
dollars. 

Harmonium. See ed ’86. 

“Harper’s Magazine ” Originally started in 
America, but now published simultaneously in 
England by Sampson, Low& Co. (monthly, is ) 
It has an immense cuculation in both countries 
—mainly owing, no doubt, to the high-class 
nature of its liteiary matter, as well as the 
beauty of its illustrations, and which, combined 
with those of the Century , have greatly tended 
to improve the production of English maga- 
zines of a similar nature. 

Harris, Augustus, actor, dramatist, and 
manager (b. 1852), is a son of the late Augustus 
Hams, at one time so well known in the 
theatrical world After his father’s death Mr. 
Harris made his first appearance on the stage 
(1873) He is renowned as a most enterpris- 
ing, energetic, and successful manager. In his 
capacity as lessee of Drury Lane he has achieved 
what scarcely one of his numerous predecessors 
was able to accomplish — viz., to make the 
management of this historical old theatre a 
financial success. His spectacular melodramas, 
though replete with highly spiced sensation- 
alism, have invariably hit tne public taste. 
Since 1879, when he first took over the theatre, 
he has produced, besides several popular 
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pantomimes, “The World ” (written by himself Oxford, Baring’s three of £100 a year for five 
m collaboration with Messrs. Merritt and Pet- years ; to Cams College, Cambridge, SayePs 
titt), “Youth” (Harris and Merritt), “Human two of ^52 10s. for four years; and to any 
tfatuxe” (Harris and Pettitt), “A Run of Luck” College, Oxford, Neild’s two of ^30 for three 
(Harris and Pettitt), “ Pleasure” (Merritt and years. Pupils— 557. Head Master— Rev. J. E. 
Harris), and “ The Armada” (Harris and Hamil- C Welldon, M.A. Motto — Stet fortuna domus. 
ton), ’ 88 . Some distinguished alumni— Butler, afterwards 

Harrison, Benjamin, President of the United head master, Sir Robert Peel, Cardinal Man- 
States, was b Aug. 20th, 1833, at North Bend, ning, Byron, Archbishop Trench, Trollope the 
near Cincinnati He claims descent from Com- novelist, Sir George Trevelyan, Lord Shaftes- 
missioner Harrison, who signed the death bury, Di . Part, Palmerston, Theodore Hook, 
warrant of Charles I. He is a great-grandson Theie will be an examination, on the Tuesday 
of Benjamin Harrison, one of the signers of before Easter ’89, for six or seven scholarships, 
the declaration of Amci ican Independence, and open to all boys, not members of the school, wno 
a grandson of General W H. Harrison, who were born m or after the year 1875. Further 
was elected President of the United States in particulais can be obtained from the head- 
*40, and died a month after his installation, mastei’s secretary. 

The new President, who was elected by a lai ge Harte, Bret, was born at Albany, New York, 
majority m succession to Mi. Cleveland 111 1839 At the age of fifteen he settled m Califor- 
November ’88, was educated at the Miami ma, and went through a variety of experiences. 
University at Oxfoid, Ohio He subsequently He woiked for a time in the mines, and subse- 
studied law in Cincinnati, in ’54 removed to quently seived a shoit apprenticeship to a 
Indiana, and in ’60 was elected reporter of the printci, and also acted as teacher m a school, 
Supreme Court of that State. Alter the out- and express messenger to a newspaper editor, 
break of the civil war, he entered the 70th and secretary to the Mint at San Francisco. He 
Indiana regiment, and dunng the Atlanta became the hist editor of the Atlantic Monthly t 
campaign greatly distinguished himself. At m ’68. He established his reputation as v a 
the conclusion of the war he letuined for a humorist by his well-known poem “The Heathen 
short time to his post in Indiana. He subse- Chinee,” which appeared in that journal in ’69. 
quently became partner in a law firm. In ’80 Was appointed United States Consul at Creefield 
he was elected Governor of Indiana, and in the and at Glasgow in ’8o In ’82 he published a 
following year was returned by that State to collected edition of his woiks, the most famous 
the United States Senate. As a Senator he of which besides that already mentioned include 
commanded gieat respect by his force of in- “ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” and other tales, 
tellect, unobti usiveness, and debating power. Hartington, Rt. Hon. Spencer Compton 
He is an ardent Republican, and the large Cavendish, Marquis of, M P , P.C., is the 
majority by which he defeated Mr Cleveland, eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
the nominee ot the Demociats, created much was b. July 2^id, 1833. Educated at Trinity 
surpuse. President Harrison married in ’53, College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
before attaining his majority. Miss Carrie L. (1854). He was icturned for Noith Lane a - 
Scott, daughter of Rev. W J Scott, of Oxford, shire as a Liberal in 1857, and 111 1859 moved 
Ohio. the vote of non-confidence which resulted 

Harrison, Frederic, M.A. Born m London m the defeat of Lord Derby. In March 1863 
1831 ; educated at King’s Coll , London, and he was appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Wadham Coll, Oxford; scholar, ’48, fellow in April of the same yeai Under-Secretary of 
and tutor, ’54 , first class m classics, ’53. Called State for War in Loid Russell’s admmistra- 
to the bar, Lincoln’s Inn , ’58 , practised in the Lion. In Februaiy 1866 he obtained cabinet 
Equity Courts , examiner in jurisprudence for rank as Secretary for War. At the general 
Inns of Court ’69-76 ; foi London Univer- election of 1868 he was defeated in North 
sity, ’75-9 ; professor of jurisprudence, Inns of Lancashire by Mr. (now Lord) Stanley, but 
Court, since 78 , member of Royal Commission shortly afterwards was returned for the 
on Trades Unions ’67-69 ; secretary to the Royal Radnor Boroughs. He was appointed Post- 
Commission for the Digest of the Law ’69-70. master-General jn Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Is President of the London Positivist Com- administration, and retained that office till 
mittee, Newton Hall, and has published numcr- 1871, when he succeeded Mi. Chichester 
ous essays and addresses on Positivism Fortescue as Chief Secretary for Ireland. On 
Author of very many articles in the Fortnightly, the retirement of Mr. Gladstone after his de- 
Contemporaiy, and Nineteenth Century Re- feat in 1874, Lord Hartington was unanimously 
views from their commencement; of “The chosen as leader of the Liberal party at a 
Meaning of History,” ’62, of “Order and Pi o- meeting held at the Reform Club under the 
gress,” ’75; “Social Statics,” the second presidency of Mi. John Blight. In 1870 he 
volume of Comte’s “ Positive Polity ” (a trans- was elected Lord Rector ol the University of Edin- 
lation), *75 ; the “Choice of Books,” '86, burgh (if v ) At the general election of 1880 he 
“ Oliver Cromwell,” ’88; and a great number was elected M.P. for North-East Lancashire, 
of lectures, printed privately, on historical, and was sent for bv the Queen on the defeat 
social, and religious questions. In the Decern- and resignation of Lord Beaconsfield. He 
ber numbei (’88) of the Contemporary Rcvtcw, declined, however, to form an administration, 
Mr. H. wrote an article entitled “An Appeal being content to serve again under Mr. Glad- 
to Liberal Unionists.” stone. He became Secretary for India, but on 

Harrow S ch ool Founded 1571, by John the appointment of Mr. Childers as Chancellor 
Lyon, a yeoman, b. at Preston, near Harrow, of the Exchequer in 1882, his lordship returned 
Age of admission from 12 to 15. Among the to the War Office. At the general election in 
scholarships to either University are Isabella 1885 he was returned by an enormous majority 
Gregory’s of £100 a year for four years, Earl for the Rossendale Division of Lancashire, 
Spencer’s £30 a year for three years, Botfield’s When Mr. Gladstone formulated his policy of 
£60 a year for three } ? ears ; to Hertford College, Home Rule for Ireland, Lord Hartington was 
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unable to follow him, and moved the amend- east of Mauna Loa, has the largest active crater 
ment to Mr. Gladstone’s motion for the second in the world. The soil is highly fertile and 
reading of that measure. Duringthe electioneer- productive. Sugar and rice are the staple 
ing campaign which followed the defeat of the industries, and coffee, hides, wool, whale oil 
Government on the bill, Lord Hartington fre- and bone are also exported. The bulk of the 
quently declared himself in favour of a sub- trade is with the United States. Under 
stantial reform of Irish local government, but Kamehameha I the Hawaiian Islands were 
protested against such a reform being based united into one kingdom Kamehameha II. 
upon a principle which he conceived to be map- succeeded him in ’19, and one of his first acts 
plicable to England, Scotland and Wales, and was to abolish idolatry. Thenceforward the 
destructive of the integrity of the United King- ' commercial development of the islands and the 
dom. His lordship became the recognised leader civilisation of the pcop’e proceeded rapidly, 
of the Liberal Unionist party, to whose action in The whole population has embraced Cnnsti- 
dividing the Liberal vote the Conservative amty. Education is greatly encouraged, and 
triumph at the polls was largely due. Re- I nearly evciy native can read and write. English 
cognising the commanding influence of Lord is superseding the native language in the 
Hartington with the Unionists of both parties, ' legislature ana the lugher-grade schools. An 
Lord Salisbury offered to serve under hnn ■ efficient postal system has been established, 
if he would accept the premiership Lord and railways and telegraphs have been con- 
Hartington, however, declined Lord Salisbury's , stiueted. The form of government is a limited 
overtuies, but undertook to give Ins support I monarchy. A new constitution was granted in 
to the new ministry in the House of Com- July ’87 Theie are two Houses— the House 
mons. After the secession of Lord Randolph of Nobles and the House of Rcpi csentatives 
Churchill, Lotd Salisbury again endeavouied -both consisting of 24 members, and both 
to induce Loid Hartington to join his cabinet, popularly elected, the nobles foi six years, the 
On the ground that he could best serve the representatives for two The two Houses sit 
Unionist cause without taking office, he again together, and form the Legislative Assembly, 
declined. It was, however, with his full The membeis of the Privy Council are appointed 
approval that Mr Goschen entered the cabinet by the king The reigning sovereign is 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Events kala-Kana I The heir to the thionc is his 
which have taken place since then have em- sister, the Princess L\dia Kamakaha Lilino- 

f iliasized Lord Hartington’s antagonism to Mi Kalani, married to an Ameiican. The native 
iladstonc’s Home Rule policy, and in his population is dving out, and is threatened with 
speeches delivered last autumn, at Nairn and extinction in tne course of a few yeais, while 
elsewhere, during his tour in the North of the foreign element is rapidly increasing. 
Scotland, at Carlisle (March; and Re Ifast (Oct ), Steamers connect the islands w'lth America, 
he has assumed an attitude of closer alliance Australasia, and China, bor Ministry, etc, 
with Lord Salisbury In Apnl ’88 Lord H see Diplomatic 

1 eceived the freedom of the City of London Hawels, Rev H R , b. 1840; educated at 

HailSSa, or Houssa. An African people of Trinit3’ College, Dublin, where he graduated 
the Fulah or Fellatali rare, distinct from the (1861), M A. (1864) In 1866 he was appointed 
Negioes pioper. Their country lies on the to the perpetual curacy of St James’s, Mary- 
lower middle com se of the Nigei , and between lebone, the gift of the Crown, which he still 
that river and the Benue. Hcie aie various holds. He is well known as an able preacher 
States loosely confedeiated into the empires and speaker; and also for the aesthetic 
of Sokoto and Gando. The Haussa people character of the services held at his church, 
are distinguished above all West Afncan He is an author of repute, his principal works 
nations foi 11 telligence, vivacity, wdustiy, being “ Music and morals,” and “New Pet, 
and commercial address, good faith, and fi lend- or Pastimes and Penalties,” besides several 
liness The Haussa language is said to be the pamphlets and articles on social subjects, etc. 
noblest, richest, and most harmonious in Mi Haweis* name was, in the autumn of 1886, 
Nigntia. Haussas aie recruited for service in pi eminently before the public in connection 
Gold Coast Colony, where an armed constabu- w f ith the refusal of the Bishop of London to 
lary of 1,000 of them is maintained, and the permit him to pieach m Dr. Parker’s church 
British Royal Nigei Co. has entered into a (the City Temple) 

treaty “with the ruler of Sokoto. Hawkins, Sir H., was b 1817, called to the 

H&vanna. Capital of Cuba (y.v.), pop j bar 1843, Q.C. l8 5 8 » and made a Judge in 1876. 
230,000. He was leader m the prosecution of the Tioh- 

Hawaiian Islands A group of eight in- ' borne claimant. Sir Henry retains many of his 
habited and four uninhabited islands in the j youthful tastes foi athletics, and is an hon. 
North Pacific. Area, 6,677 sq m M pop. 80,576 i member of the jockey Club. 

Capital, Honolulu, on the south-west coast of j Hawks, Master of the. In an appendix to 
the island of Oahu, pop. 20,487. Imports in ’86, 1 the report of the Committee of the House of 
j£ 975>{547 » exports, £2,068,075 , estimated revenue j Commons on Perpetual Pensions ( q.v.\ it is 
for biennial period, ’86-88, *567,985; expendi- stated that by letteis patent dated July 5th, 1684, 
ture, £910,495 ; debt, £42,000, exclusive of the James II. granted this office to the ancestor of 
loan which nas been sanctioned of ,£400,000. the Duke of St. Albans and his heirs for ever, 
The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by charging the salary and expenses upon revenues 
Captain Cook m 1778, and by him named Sandf- ! at the disposal of the Crown. The right of the 
wich Islands, in honour of the Earl of Sandwuch. j Duke of St. Albans to the annuity was referred 
then first lord of the Admiralty ; but the natives by the Treasury to the law officers in 1831; 
have adopted the name Hawaiian, from the and they reported that the heirs of the first 
largest island Hawaii. This island, like the grantee of the office have such an interest in 
others, is occupied with volcamo mountains, the salary granted as to render it imperative 
Mauna Vua, in the north, rises to a height of upon the Lords of the Treasury to make pro- 
i 3,8°5 feet, and Kilauea, a hill x6 miles south- vision for continuing the annual payment. 
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The turn* mated by the original patent were as Country now quiet.— The Bepublio of Hayti 
follows : Master of Hawks, salary £391 15. srf. ; (the negro republic) occupies the western 
four falconers at £50 per annum each ? £200 ; portion of the island. Area, 10,304 sq. m. ; 
provision of hawks, £600 ; provision of pop. estimated at from 572,000 to 800,000. The 
pigeons, hens, and other meats, £182 xos. capital is Port-au-Pnnoe, pop. 40,000. It has 
Total, £ 1,378 11s. 5 d. This amount has been a President, Senate, ana House of Repre- 
reduced by offioe fees and other deductions to sentatives. The government, nominally re- 
£965 a year, it was charged on the land publican, is in reality militaiy, the powers of 
revenues under the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 86, the elective Piesidcnt greatly outweighing 
and Treasury wairants of 33 and 34. It was those of the legislature. There is an army 
subsequently transferred to the Consolidated of about 7,000 men, commanded by nume- 
Fund under the authority of the Act 29 & 30 rous geneials ; and a navy of five small 
Viet , c. 62, and the Treasury warrant of J une gunboats Estimated revenue and expenditure 
30th, ’68. It was stated in committee that the for ‘86-7, £1,064,257, including over £200,000 for 
pension is stall paid, and in answer to Mr. Jen- interest, lhere is an immense debt, more or 
nings and Mi. Mundella, bir R. Welby said he less repudiated— officially stated in ’87 as 
presumed the Duke of St. Albans does not $13,500,000 The currency is chiefly paper, and 
keep hawks, and he did not think his Grace most of that forged. Exports of coffee, mahog- 
has ary duties of attendance on the Couit, or any, logwood, and cotton (1886) £1,511,199: 1m- 
any Couit duties devolving on him m con- ports £993,050. Valuable mines of gold, silver, 
sequence of the office that he holds. fhe copper, and iron, are said to exist, but are 
Treasury had no reason to know that thcie not worked. Previous to 1791 this part of the 
are any hawks kept. Asked whether any island was a thriving French colony. Then 
expenditure was at present made under the the ncgio slaves rose, murdered their white 
second, third, and fouith heads, S11 R. Welby masters, and set up an independent black state, 
said he was not aware, the Iieasury had no Toussaint I’Ouvetture and boulouque (1849-59) 
reason to know that there were any hawks, were negro cmpeiors of Hayti. Since *59 
One part ol the question he should not be able Hayti has been a lepublic, subject to revolu- 
to give an answer to the Duke might peihaps tion Latest revolutions in ’83 and ’88. Some 
give something to nominal falconers, but the diplomatic contention arose in ’87 relative 
rieasury had no information belore them to to the island of Tortuga, off the Haytian 
show that thcie was any establishment of coast. It is claimed by England ; but Hayti, 
hawks kept. He believed the Iieasury had backed by h ranee and the United States, resists 
been ad\ lsed that the Duke was legally entitled the claim. In June ’88 it was announced that 
to these sums. much of the tiouble pieviously existing had 

Hayti (Indian “High Land ”)— called His- subsided Inoendiary fires occurred in July, 
paniola by Columbus, and afterwards ban said to have 01 tgmated from a desne to oust 
Domingo. Ihe second hugest island of the the president, which resulted (Aug.) in Presi- 
Antillcs, lying between Cuba and Puerto Rico dent Salomon making an undignified escape 
Area 28,249 sq. m , pop 1,200,000 — Iheintenor from the insurgents, and was followed by 
is mountainous, using to 8,600 feet. Between his resignation and the election of General 
the ranges lie lovely plains, exuberantly fei- Legitime as president. In October, however, 
tile, watered by nveis navigable loi small a conflict took place between the foices of 
cialt. There aie sundi y good haiboms on Generals Legitime and ihclcmaque, in which 
the locky coast— Puerto Plata, J acme 1 , bamana, the lattei was killed, as well as three hundred 
etc , besides the capitals. Most of the island is otheis. The Haytian Government troops occu- 
covered with dense foiests of mahogany and pied facmel (Nov ), which is once more open 
other valuable timbcis. All the most valuable for comment The ex-President .Salomon, who 
productions of the West Indies abound. IL is was a Gi and Officer of the Legion of Honoui, 
the most fertile of the Antilles, and was fin- died in Pari sat tile end of October Despatches 
merly called the “Garden of the West Indies.” reached England to the effect that during the 
But the people aie idle and ignoiant, and con- blockade in Hayti a German steamer was much 
stantly in a state of political disturbance They damaged (December 5th) Consult St. John’s 
are almost all negioes or mulattos, and present 44 Hayti,” and Hazard’s “Santo Domingo.” 
a curious nnxtuic of savagery and civilisation. Healy, Timothy Michael, b in Bantry, 1855. 
— lhere are two states Ihe hugest, the becretary to Mi Parnell in 1880, when he was 
Dominioan Republic (the mulatto republic) otcu- summoned to America Took an active part in the 
pies the eastern end of the island. Area, 18,045 Land League agitation (1880), and was arrested 
sq. m. ; estimated pop. in ’87, 504,000 Is divided in the autumn on a charge of intimidation, and 
into five states or piovinces, and four mantime committed lor trial, but was acquitted, btood 
districts. Has a President and National Con- for Wexford borough meantime, on the death 
gress. Capital, San Domingo, founded in 1494, of Mi. W. A. Redmond, and was elected with- 
the first European settlement in America, pop out opposition. Took a very active part in 
16,000. Revenue (’87) £320,000; expenditure the discussions of the Land Bill of 1881, and 
£290,000; foreign debt in ’87 (not reckoning obtained the insertion of words excluding the 
unpaid interest), £714,300. There is also an improvements of tenants lrom rent ; ana the 
internal debt and an international debt. There clause has since come to be known as the 
is said to be now some progress, and the “Healy clause.” Went to America after the 
country is being opened up by railways. Ex- suppression of the Land League (x88x), and 
ports are valuable timbers, coffee, tobacco, was present at the great Irish-American con- 
cacao, and sugar, to amount of £530,084 in ’86. vention in Chicago m that year. Charged with 
Imports £438,410. bugar growing in importance* the use of intimidating language in a speech in 
large plantations and factories in south and 1882, and was sentenced to find bail for good 
west. The Dominican Republic was a bpanish behaviour, or be imprisoned for six months, 
possession till ’22, when it was annexed by Refusing bail, he was imprisoned, and was re- 
Hayti, and achieved independence in ’44. leased after he had served four months of his 
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sentence. Stood for county Monaghan in 1883, 
and after an exciting contest was elected by a 
majoritv'of votes over both the Tory and 
Liberal* candidates. At the general election 
of 1885 was elected for North Monaghan and 
South Derry; elected to sit for the latter. 
Failed to secure his return in 1886, but (Feb. 
7th, 1887) was returned unopposed for N. Long- 
ford. Mr. H. was called to the Irish bar 1884. 
He conducted the defence of Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
before the Dublin magistrates in the spring 
of ’88, and was one of the counsel for the 
scheduled members before the Parnell Com- 
mission ( q t v .) last year. 

Heart's Oontent. A harbour on the south- 
east oi Newfoundland, where the Atlantic 
telegraph cables from Valentia, Ireland, land. 

Heat is the cause of a peculiar effect on our 
nerves, and of various peculiar alterations pro- 
duced in the condition of matter. The chief 
oauses (sources) of heat are chemical energy (as 
in combustion), the energy of moving bodies, 
friction, etc. The sun’s heat is supposed to be 
due mainly to the second of these causes— 
gravitation towards its centre producing a con- 
tinual supply of heat. See ed ’87, and consult 
Prof. Taft V“ Heat”: Prof. Tyndall’s “Heat 
as a Mode of Motion 1 ’; J. A. Orme’s “Intro- 
duction to the Science of Heat ” ; J . Hamblin 
Smith’s “ Introduction to the Study of Heat,” 
etc. 

Heckling. A word used during parlia- 
mentary candidature to express the close and 
merciless questioning of a candidate. It is 
derived from Scotch “heckle,” the name of a 
strong instrument with sharp non teeth set in 
a boat d, used lor combing and cleaning hemp, 
leaving only the fibre. Hence it conveys the 
idea of a searching examination. 

Hegira, The s ee Mohammedan Era. 

Heligoland (Holyland). A British island 36 
miles 1101th of the Elbe mouth. Area, with 
Sandy Island, £ sq. m.; pop. 2,000. Under 
a Governor as a Crown colony. Consists of 
a rock 200 ft. high, on which are a village and a 
lighthouse. Is resorted to by bathers from 
Hamburg, etc. Oysters and lobsters are the 
chief produ* tions. [For latest^ statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (tabic).] The people arc 
of Frisian race, and speak a peculiar dialect. 
They are fishers, pilots, and lodging-letters. 
The island was captured from Denmark in 
1807, and was formerly of importance as a 
naval station b or Governor see Diplomatic. 

Heliograph. An instrument for communi- 
cating with distant places by means of flashes 
of sunlight reflected from a mirror or system of 
mirrors. See ed. ’87. 

Henley Regatta. See Aquatics. 

Henry Maurice, Prince of Battenberg, 

son of Prince Alexander of Battenburg (Hesse) 
and the Countess Von Lauck, daughter of a 
former Polish Minister of Wai, who was raised 
to the rank of Princess on her morganatic 
marriage with the ruler of Hesse, b. Oct. 5th, 
’58, married (July 23rd, ’85) Princess Beatrice 
Maiy Victoria Feodora, the ninth and youngest 
child of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and nas 
issue, a son. Alexander, b. Nov. 23rd, ’86. and a 
daughter, Victoria Eugenia! ulia Ena, b. Oct. ’87. 

Herbert, John Rogers, k.a., b. 1810, devoted 
his attention at an early age to portrait painting, 
and before he was twenty-four had received 
sittings from many remarkable persons, in- 
cluding Her MajeSty, then Princess Victoria. 
Elected an A.R.A. m 1841, he next year ex- 


hibited “ The First Introduction of Christianity 
1 into Britain,” which initiated a series of pictures 
from religious subjects which have made him 
famous. R.A. (2846). His ( ‘ Illustration of Justice 
on the Earth, and its Development of Law and 
Judgment,” for the Peers’ Robing Room at West- 
minster, was completed m 1864. He and Mr. 
Maclise were long engaged on this work, in 
which the “water-glass” method was adopted. 
Mr. Herbert’s “ Hoses Descending from the Mount 
with the Tables of the Law” is in the principal 
committee room of the House of Lords. 

Heredity. The tendency to recurrence in 
descendants of certain living beings of 
structural and functional [anatomical and 
physiological] conditions similar to those that 
nave obtained in the ancestral forms. See 
ed. ’87, and consult Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species,” chap. 1., sect. 2, chap. iv., sect, i : 
“ Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ 1 
chaps, xh , xiii., xiv. ; Haeckel’s “ Pedigree of 
Man,” lecture on “ Perigenesis of the Plasti- 
dule”; Weissmann’s “Die Kontmuitat des 
Keimplasm als Grundlage emer Theone der 
Vereroung.” 

Hereford, Rt. Rev. James Atlay, Lord 
Bishop of. The see was founded 676. His 
lordship is the 95th bishop, was b. 1817. 
Educated at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge; 
Bell’s Umv Scholar 1837: graduated B.A., 
Sen. opt., 1st cl. Class. Tripos 1840; M.A. 
1843, B.D. 1850, D.D. 1859. Was ordained 
deacon 1842 by the Bishop of Ely, and priest in 
the following year by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Consecrated Lord Bishop of Hereford in West- 
minster Abbey 1868. Income of the see .£4,200. 
His lordship was formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
Coll., Cambudge, 1842-59, and Tutor 1846-59. 
curate of Warsop, Notts., 1842 ; vicar of 
Madingley, Cambs., 1847-52; Whitehall Preacher 
1856-58 ; vicar of Leeds and Rural Dean, 1859- 
68; Canon Residentiary of Ripon Cathedral 
1861-68. As an author fiis lordship is known 
by his charges delivered to the clergy. 

HeriOts were the right of the lord of the 
manor to seize a certain number of a deceased 
tenant’s horses and arms. It originated in the 
lord lending his vassal a horse and armour for 
life, which again reverted to him on his death. 
For the three kinds of H. see ed. ’88. 

Herkomer, Hubert, A R.A., b. 1849 at 
Waal, 111 Bavaria. At an early age he settled 
in England with his parents, and occupied 
himself successfully with water-colour painting 
and designing for wood engraving. Joined the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours (1871), 
and to the gallery of this Society, and to the 
Grosvenor and Academy exhibitions he con- 
tributed many drawings, chiefly of Bavarian 
subjects. His oil picture, “After the Toil of 
Day,” in the Academy exhibition of 1873, 
extended his reputation, and prepared the way 
for his “Last muster,” the memorable picture 
of the Chelsea pensioners (1875) He subse- 
quently turned his attention to etching, and 
other branches. He was (1879) elected an 
A.R.A., and is one of the most esteemed con- 
tributors to its annual exhibition. In ’88 Mr. H. 

ainted a portrait of Hrs. Gladstone presented to 

er on the occasion of her golden wedding. 
His work is characterised by simplicity com- 
bined with power. He personally directs the 
well known Art School at Bushey of which he is 
the founder, and m connection with which a 
new theatre was opened last year with the 
performance of a romantic fragment entitled 
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41 The Boroeress,” composed by Professor H. the Marquis of Salisbury, at Hatfield House, 
himself. ( Eyre <5* Spottiswoodc, 3 s. s<f.) 

Hervey Archipelago, or Cook’s Islands. r< Historical Review, English” (published 
In the South Pacific, between the Friendly first Jan. 1886), is devoted to the treatment of 
Islands and the Society Islands. Area, 300 history and historical research from a critical 
so. m., pop. about 7,000, of Malay race, and philosophical standpoint, and to the publics- 
Almost destitute of drinking water, but abound tion of historical documents. A list of the 
in cocoa-nut palms, bread-fruit trees, and newest works, .English and foreign, bearing 
plantains. Discovered by Captain Cook in upon historical subjects is given, together with 
1777, and in 1823 became the scene of the 1 a summary of the contents of tne leading 
missionary labours of John Williams (of Kara- ! historical ’periodicals of various countries. 

» . Advices received Nov. 20th (’88) state j Amongst its contributors to the fiist number 
e British flag has been hoisted on these I were Lord Acton, Professors Seeley and Free- 
islands. I man, and the Provost of Oriel Coll., Oxford. 

Hesse. See Diplomatic. Editor- Rev. Professor Creighton, LL.D. Office: 

Hessian Fly. See ed. ’88, and more fully, j 39» Paternoster Row, E.C. 
ed. ’87; and consult Mr. Whitehead’s report ! History. For concise summary see ed. ’88, 
(Oct. ’86), published for the Government by J and consult : — Professor Saycc’s “ Ancient Em- 
Messrs. Hansard and Son, 13, Great Queen 1 piresofthe East” (an indispensable handbook); 
Street, Westminster • price 2d'. Professor Rawlmson’s “ Five Oriental Monar- 
Hicks-Beach, Right Hon. Sir Michael clues,” also his translation of Herodotus (with 
Edward, P.C., M.P., D.C.L., b. 1837. Educated introduction and notes) ; Professor Wellhau- 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford (B.A , 1st sen’s “Prolegomena to the History of Israel,” 
class Law and Mod. Hist., 1858; M.A. 1861; also art. “ Israel,” ninth edition Encyclopaedia 
Hon. D.C.L. 1878). Is a J.P. and D.L. for Bntaunica ; Duncker’s “History of Anti- 
Gloucestershire Sat as Conservative M.P. for quity.” In classical history Grote’s “ Greece ” 
E. Gloucestershire (1864-85) ; W. Bristol (1885). still holds the field, though it may be 
Has held the following official appointments supplemented by Curtms. For Roman his- 
Parhamentary Secretary to Poor Law Board tory, MOmmsen is the standard authority. 
(March to Aug. 1868) ; Under-Secretary for In Church history, Bauer’s “ Three First Cen- 
Home Office (Aug to Dec. 1868); Chief Secre- tunes of Christianity” gives a good general 
tary for Ireland (1874-78 and 1886) ; Secretary of view, and Canon Robertson's “ History of the 
State for Colonies (1878-80) , Chancellor of the Chustian Church” (Murray). For English 
Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons history Elton’s “Ongins’ and the works of 
m the fiist Salisbury administration. On his Green and Freeman aic indispensable. Bryce’s 
lordship’s 1 eturn to power in 1886 Sir M re- “Holy Roman Empire” should also be read 
sumed the Chief Secretary ship for Ireland, but by every student for the general history of 
after a few weeks lesigned, owing to failing mcdiseva’ Europe 

eyesight. After travelling for some time on the Hlttites, The. With 1 egard to the inscriptions 
Continent he returned to his Parliamentary which have lccently been disc ovcied, it is main- 
duties and re-entered the cabinet as President tained that the chaiacters have, in the main, 
of the Board of Trade in Feb ’88 Delivered an not syllabic or alphabetical values, as some pre- 
lmportant speech at Plymouth (Ott), when an \10us investigates had alleged, but that they 
address was pi esented to him. fire pictorial or ideogiaphu In some cases the 

High Church. See Church of England. meaning was clear, 111 othcis the representa- 
Hire-Purchase System Sec cd ’88 tion of the objects had become so far changed, 

His torical Man uscripts Commission. A by a process of conventionalisation, that it was 
Royal Commission was appointed in ’69 to extremely difficult to detenmne the sigmfica- 
examine and report upon the collections of tion. Much importance was attached to a- 
manuscripts in the possession of private families circular seal which, not long picviously, the 
and municipal authorities, who have rendered British Museum had acquired from Yu/gat, m 
the commissioners every assistance in the Asia Minor The figures on this seal were 
investigation and classification of manuscripts divided by a line into two portions — the one 
illustrative of history, constitutional law, and central, the other lound the ciicumference. 
general literature. The original members of the The latter were at present of by far the greater 
Commission were the late Baion Romilly interest These figures manifestly Joimed three 
(chairman), Lord Salisbury, Lord Aiilie, the groups. One of these gi oups consisted of the 
late Lord Stanhope, Lord Edmund Fitzmaunce, winged solar disc, with figures emblematic of 
the late Sir W Stirling Maxwell, the late Rev the moon in the act of adoration I he remain- 
Dr. Russell (Maynooth), Dr (now Sir) D W mg space, two-thuds of the ciicumference, was 
Dasent, and the late Sir T. Duflus Hardy, with divided by the figure of a king on his throne, 
the late Mr. W G. Brett as secretary. The In front weie figures bringing tribute or pre- 
Commission was reconstituted in ’83 as iollows . sents. All this was obviously pictorial, and 
Sir W. Balhol Brett (chairman), Lord Carling- was to be taken into account m explaining the 
ford, Marquis of Lothian, Marquis of Salisbury, symbols behind the king, to which, as regarded 
Marquis of Bath, Earl of Roseberj, Earl of the Hittite inscriptions, the chief importance 
Carnarvon, Lord Edmond Fitzmaunce, Bishop belonged. There was a tree, then two spears 
of Limerick, the late Lord Houghton, Lord or javelins, then a sort of heavy trident, then a 
Acton, and Mr. W. Hardy, with Mr. John basket, next a fine stag’s head, with two hands 
Romilly as secretary and Mr. J. T. Cartwright, beneath it pointing towards the king. Looked - 
assist.-sec. The Commission nas published at as a mode of picture-writing, like that of the 
twelve reports and appendioes of great interest. North American Indians, this representation 
The Commissioners issued (’88), m addition to was easily intelligible. The tree denoted a 
the Manuscripts in the possession of the Earl forest where a hunt had been taking place, the 
of Dartmouth and Earl Cowper, Part II. of the javelins were such as were used m the cnase, 
very important Calendar of the Manuscripts of while the heavy trident was employed, perhaps, 
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in striking the death blow. The basket denoted 
the carrying away the result of the hunt, while 
the stag’s head, with the hands beneath it 
pointing towards the king, showed for whom 
the memorial of success was intended. As the 
king’s back was turned towards these symbols, 
a stag’s head was again depicted in front of the 
king and just above his arm, which was out- 
stretched to receive it. A portion of the doorway 
inscription m the Museum, from JerabKis on the 
Euphrates, was considered as remarkably ana- 
logous. Here was depicted the presentation of 
the spoils of war to a king A very fine quad- 
rangular seal engraved on live faces, which had 
been found at Tarsus, was also discussed. On 
this seal there occurred repeatedly a very 
ourious symbol closely associated with the equi- 
lateral triangle. That the equilateral triangle 
had in the East a sacied character had been 
long well known ; and from a wide induction 
it was held that the curious symbol associated 
with, or surmounted by, the equilateral triangle 
was a symbol of life, like the hieroglyphic crux 
ansata on the Egyptian monuments, with 
which, indeed, it might possibly be connected 
A number of other symbols on the larger monu- 
ments in the Museum were also identified and 
explained, including the symbol of deity, on 

the Jerablus monuments, consisting of a straight 
Stroke, accompanied by a crescent, and also 
that of the city of Carthcmish, foimed by an 
eagle surmounted by a lozenge-shaped figuic, 
with an oval above, the latter lx ing the usual 
sign for “city.” Consult Nature (Maich 29th— 
April 26th), and Junes, Jan. 16th and 21st, ’88, 
report of lectures at British Museum by Mr. 
Thomas Tyler, M.A. 

Hobart. Capital of Tasmania (q.v.) , pop. 
29,000 , on the Derwent. Formerly called 

Hobart Town 

Hole, Very Rev. S. Reynolds, Dean of 
Rochester, is a native of Caunton, Notts. Edu- 
cated at New.uk Giammar School and Biase- 
nose College, Oxford. He was ordained 
curate of^ Ins native paush 1844, and became 
vicar 111 ’50. In ’74 lie w r as nominated Rural 
Dean of Southwell, in ’75 Canon of Lincoln, 
and m ’87 vas appointed to the deanery of Ro- 
chester in succession to the late Dr Scott He 
for some time acted as chaplain to the pi esent 
Arohbiahop of Canterbury. Dean H. is dis- 
tinguished by his efforts in promoting the 
influence of the Church of England as the 
Church of the poor, and has been an eloquent 
advocate of the pimciplcs of the Free and Open 
Church Association. Dean H. is one of the most 
popular platform speakers, and has a fund of 
good huinoui and good stories, upon w r hich he 
draws largely. He has been a contnbutor to 
Punch, and was an intimate fnend of the late 
John Leech. He is one ol the highest living 
authorities on the cultivation ot roses, his 
“Book about Roses’* having run through many 
editions and been translated into several 
languages. Dean H.’s speech advocating tem- 
perance rather than total abstinence, in Novem- 
ber. attracted attention. 

Holland. See Netherlands. 

Holl, FTank, R.A., son of the late Francis 
Holl, the engraver; was b. 1845, and died in 
August, * 88 . He gave promise of his future 
eminence while student of the Royal Academy, 
bis two pictures entitled “A Convalescent ” and 

Faces in the Fire,” at the exhibition of 1867, 
beme most highly spoken of. The picture 
which gamed him m the following year the 


two-years’ travelling studentship for painting 
was one entitled “The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away : blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” In 1871 he painted “ Winter ” 
and “ No Tidings from the Sea ” for the Queen, 
and subsequently exhibited many other charm* 
ing pictures at Burlington House. As a 
portrait painter he also won a great reputation, 
and committed to canvas the likenesses of 
many eminent men. Elected R.A. (1883). 
Shortly before his death he completed a fine 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone, which was exhibited 
at the R. A. exhibition last year. 

Holophotometer. This new instrument, 
designed by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, specially for 
lighthouse work, is for the purpose of measuring 
the intensity of a light all round, or that emitted 
in every direction by a given light. It does 
aw ? ay with two important defects in certain 
other methods — viz., the assumption that the 
zero point for measurements is represented by 
the flame, whereas in reality the principal focus 
made by the reflector should be taken as zero ; 
and the movement of the standard lamp, or the 
light it is desired to measure. Experiments 
have been made with the instrument which 
prove its great practical value. See also Pho- 
tometry 

Holloway College, The Royal. Founded in 

1883 by the practical benevolence of the late 
Mi . Thomas Holloway. Is a handsome building 
situated at Mount Lee, Egham, Surrey, built 
in the style of the Fiench Renaissance. Its 
object is to supply the best and most suitable 
education for women of the middle and upper- 
middle classes. See ed. '87 Pnnoipal, Miss 
Bishop , Sec , J L Chflord-Smith. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, M.D., LL.D., b. 

at Cainbndge, Mass., August 29th, 1809, and 
graduated at Harvard Umveisity. Originally 
intended for the law, he ultimately attached 
himself to the medical profession, of which he 
was a distinguished oinament, being succes- 
sively appointed Professor of Anatomy both at 
Dartmouth College and the Massachusetts 
Medical School. From an early age, however, 
he evinced a taste for poetry and general litera- 
tui e, and it is in his capacity as an author that 
he is best known in England. His most popu- 
lar works aie “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” “ The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” 
and “ The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” though he 
is a voluminous writer both m prose and verse, 
a poet of no mean ordei , and an able elocu- 
tionist, many of his best and happiest efforts 
having been delivered at public dinners. His 
visit to England in ’86 created much enthusi- 
asm, he being everywhere received with the 
greatest cordiality , whilst the University of 
Cambiidge took the oppoitunity of conferring 
upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 

Holmgren’s Coloured wools. See Colour 
Blindness, ed. ’87. 

Holy Alliance, The. See ed. ’88. 

Holyhead Harbour Improvements. In 
Deo ’ 87 , it was stated that, in consequence of the 
floating of the Manchester Ship Canal scheme, 
the London and North-Western Railway direc- 
tors were seriously discussing the advisability 
of considerably improving their accommodation 
at the Holyhead harbour. By amply providing 
for the m-and-out Atlantic mail and other traffic 
at this point m North Wales, it is said that a 
saving m time of the four or five hours it would 
take lor a vessel to pass from Holyhead to the 
Mersey would be effected, to say nothing of the 
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subsequent oumey to Manchester by the new 
canal. The whole time occupied by the mail 
run direct from Holyhead to London is only 
between six and seven hours, and it is locally 
considered that the harbour has never yet 
received proper attention as an ocean port. 

Holy Thursday (otherwise called Ascension 
Day). The fortieth day after Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. 

Home Arts Association, established about 
the beginning of ’85, having been previously 
at work in a small way under the title of “ The 
Cottage Arts Association,” founded and pto- 
moted by Mrs. Jebb. Its office and studios, 
which were originally at the Langham Cham- 
bers, were moved in ’88 to the Royal Albert Hall. 
It has now over 300 olasses in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, with more than 4,000 pupils Presi- 
dent, Earl Brownlow , Treasurer, Mr Walter 
Besant , Secretaries, Miss Dymes and Miss M 
H. C. Legh. Its immediate obiects aie to 
louse the intelligence, educate the eye and 
train the hand, and at the same time to raise 
the standard of everyday life and ennoble the 
idea of home, by means of teaching to the 
poorer classes such arts and handiuafts as 
must be elevating and may be lemuneiative, 
from joinery and wood-carving to tile-painting, 
pottery, and icpousse woik ip brass ana copper. 

Home Office This is a many-sided depait- 
ment, and makes great demands upon the time 
and judgment of its parliamentary chief lie 
grants certificates for the naturalisation of aliens 
(q v ). Addresses to the Sovereign and the gia- 
cious replies thereto pass through his office , 
reports of Royal Commissions are forwarded to 
him to be laid before the Sov< reign, by whose 
command they are subsequently presented to 
Parliament; he nominates the principal officers 
of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, and 
most civil knighthoods aie conlened upon his 
recommendation Heavy fees are paid to the 
Department by those upon whom peerages and 
other dignities are bestowed The Home Sccre- 
taiy may grant piovisional ordeis for the im- 
provement of unhealthy areas m the Metiopolis, 
and the functions ol licensing and inspection in 
regard to the piacticc of vivisection, schools of 
anatomy, and retreats for habitual drunkards are 
vested in him One staff of inspectors fiom the 
Department is charged with the supervision 
of coal and metalhlcious mines (see Mining, 
and Coal Mines Regulation Act), another 
sees that the Acts lative to the manufacture 
and storing of explosives are piropeily earned 
out , and a third visits factories, printing works, 
bleaching works, brick vards, white lead woiks, 
and workshops (see Factories and Work- 
shops Acts) The Home Secretary is also 
charged with powers of inspection undei the 
Bunal Acts, and may permit in certain special 
cases interments in closed burial grounds, or 
the exhumation of bodies wheie there is sus- 
picion of foul play The maintenance of peace 
and order within tne kingdom, and the admini- 
stration of justice, so far as the royal prerogative 
is involved m it, are, however, nis leading 
responsibilities. His duties in connection with 
the polioe include the appointment of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Force, and 
the approval of rules made for the service 
by that officer (see Metropolitan and City 
F'olice), and in any part of the kingdom he 
may authorise the employment of the military 
foroes of the Crown to suppress riot and dis- 


order. He appoints and frequently puts in 
motion the Director of Publio Prosecutions (q.v.). 
The control of the prisons ( q.v .) and convict 
establishments, and the inspection of reforma- 
tory and industrial schools (q.v.) are exercised 
by his Department, and he has the charge of 
criminal lunatics and insane prisoners. See 
Lunacy. He may recommend to the Crown 
the remission of punishment passed upon offend- 
ers, either by justices of the peace or by the 
judges, his most anxious and responsible 
1 unction in this connection being in regard to 
etitions for commutation of the death sentenoe ; 
ut before deciding in such grave matters he 
usually takes such judicial, legal, and, in cases 
where insanity is suggested, medical opinion 
as he may think necessary, to enable him to 
arrive at a just conclusion. See Ministry, 
Sfcrttary of State. 

Home Rule. The term applied to the move- 
ment for the restoration of self-government 
in Ireland, which was staited by Mr. Isaac 
Butt, in Dublin, m 1870 The new movement, 
which ;n most respects had the same obiects 
as the agitation ol O’Connell for repeal of the 
Union, obtained at the general election of 
1874, sixty members The paity was after- 
wards divided on policy, Mi. Parnell (q.v.) and 
Mr. Biggai advocating a more active course 
than Mr. Butt approved Mr Butt died in 
1879, and Mr. Shaw was elected leader of the 
Home Rule party in his stead. After the 
general election of 1880, at which the party 
was largely augmented, Mr Parnell was elected 
in place ol Mi. Shaw. The election of 1885 
still fuithcr strengthened the party, which was 
yet aga-n increased at the election of 1886, 
the Home Rule party now numbering eighty- 
six. Home Rule has various meanings — different 
proposals being made at different periods 
and by different leaders. The plan of Mr. Butt 
was to allow a pail lament in Dublin, and at 
the same time to have the Irish members 
summoned to the Imperial Parliament at West- 
minster whenever questions arose affecting the 
relations of Ireland with the Empire. Since 
then the members of Mr. Parnell's party have 
signified a preference lor the model of the 
Colonies— viz., a parliament 111 Dublin and 
no representation in the Imperial Parliament 
and no share m Imperial taxation. Some 
members of the Home Rule party now declare 
in favoui of absolute independence. The 
arguments for and against Home Rule are 
as follow — (I) That the only practical method 
of governing Ireland peaceably is to allow 
her to manage her own affairs ; ( 2 ) That self- 
government has answcicd in the Colonies, 
and would answer in Ireland; (3) That Home 
Rule in Ireland would leave the English 
Parliament free for English business ; (4) That 
the relaxation of the legal union would draw 
closer the bonds of sentimental union ; (5) That 
the restrictions and safeguards of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill could be maintained. On the other 
side it is argued (1) That the method of ruling 
Ireland by steady and just administration has 
never yet been fairly tried ; that there are now 
few Irish gnevances to remedy; that the pro- 
mised peace of Ireland left to herself is nega- 
tived by every indication of mutual class, 
religious, and race hatreds, and that the very 
mention of Home Rule made Ulster prepare 
for civil war. (2) That Home Rule is demanded 
merely that the weaker may be handed over to 
the stronger, and that the necessary inter- 
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ference of England at a later stage would the action of drugs, and thf diseases for which 
involve the reconquest of Ireland. ( 3 ) That they are individually useful, 
the self-governing Colonies were well affected Honduras. See Central America ; and for 
towards England when granted Home Rule, Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 
whereas Ireland is disaffected. (4) That the Hong Kong. An island and British Grown 
English Parliament can find other ways of colony, situated close to the mouth of the 
freeing itself from obstruction than the grant- Canton river, and divided fiom the southern 
mgof Home Rule; and ( 5 ) I hat the icstrictions coast of China by a narrow strait— the Ly-ee- 
and safeguards of Mi. Gladstone’s scheme moon pass. The peninsula of Kowloon, oppo- 
would eithei be so much waste 1 papet or be site the island, and a small adjacent groupj the 
made the subject of fresh agitations. Besides, Lema Islands, appeitam to the colony. Total 
it is pointed out that Iieland’s place in the area 32 sq. m., pop. 180,000. Capital Viotoria 
empire is one of diminishing significance, (commonly called Hong Kong), a handsome 
When Grattan’s pailiament was granted, the city overlooking a magnificent harbour, hor- 
population of Ireland was about half as large as merly a very unhealthy place, but now, by a 
that of England and Wales, and the proportion proper system of drainage, a sanitarium for the 
was not much less than 1 to 2 of the rest English residents in China Strong fortifica- 
of the United Kingdom m 1801. I11 1841 it was tions are now to be constructed. — Hong Kong is 
still moi e than 8 to 19 , but now it is barely 5 to mountainous and pictui esque. It was naturally 
or less than 1 to 6 It is also urged that unproductive, but considerable cultivation now 
Irish disaffection is not of home growth, but is gives it a rich appearance. During the season 
fostered and paid for by the American liish. of the monsoon the climate is unhealthy. — 
Since the gieat lush famine, emigration has Government is m the hands of a Governor, with 
made these a potent factoi in the world’s Executive and Legislative Councils. Religion 

g olitics; but emigration is lessening, the United and education are most abundantly provided 
tates are growing, and in less thanageneia- for. The island is our “Eastern Gibraltar," 
tion the lush Americans will be merged in the and is both a military and naval station, 
great body of Am c 11 can citizens. These are Theie is a mixed Euiopcan, Sikh, and Chinese 
the Unionist 1 casons for patience and firmness police, numbciing 700 It is also the great 
For schedule of Mi Gladstone’s Home Rule emporium for Euiopcan trade with China, and 
Bill, introduced Apwl 8th, ’86, see ed. ’87. is a free poit. For latest financial statistics see 

HomOBOpathy. A method of prescribing British Empire, etc (table). 7 he imports con- 
medicines in the treatment ot disease. The sist m chief ol goods lor China, cottons, and 
principles which distinguish this method, as set other manufactured articles. The exports are 
forth by Dr.Clifton, the President ol the Congress principally tea, silk, and other Chinese produce, 
of Homoeopathic Piactitioncrs at Liverpool in Hong Kong was formeily a lesort for Chinese 
’87, areas follows: ( 1 ) The proving ol drugs pirates. In 1841 it came into British hands by 
on the healthy human organism m order to enforced cession li cm the Chinese Government, 
ascertain their physiological action; (2) the It was then an unpicposscssing place, and 
administration ol the said drugs on the prill- occupied only by a lew Chinese. At first the 
ciple Stnttlta btinthlms mrentur (Let likes be attempt to make it a maiket failed, but of late 
treated by likes) ; ( 3 ) the single remedy , ( 4 ) years its prosperity has advanced to a mar- 
the minimum dose. Its founder was Hahne- vellous dcgice, and it is now one of the great 
rnann, a celebrated German physician and marts ol Eastern tiade, v ith magnificent 
scientific chemist, whose first essay upon it quays, dockyaids, and arsenals. For Execu- 
was published in the leading medical j&uinal tive Council see Diplomatic Consult “Her 
of Europe, in 1796 He subsequently taught Majesty’s Colonits”, Dennys’ and Mayer’s 
his method in the Uni\ersity of Leipsic “ China and ]apan,” etc 

Thence it spiead thiougliout Germany and Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, son and suc- 
thc chief cities of France. In Pans, Hahne- cessor ol the late Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
mann, during the last seven \cais ol his lile, dnectoi of the Royal Gaidens at Kew, was b. 
had an enormous piactice. He died in 1841 at Halcsworth, Suffolk, 1817 Graduated M.D. 
Ill the United States it has taken fiim root. Glasgow Umv ’39. Assistant-surgeon to the 
There are theie 20 medical colleges, having Government Antarctic expedition conducted by 
1,215 students, and in ’88 190 lcceived the Sir lames Clark Ross, ’38, and on his return 
degree of M.D. from them. There are also 46 published a scries of richly illustrated volumes 
hospitals, with 4,769 beds, and over 11,000 quail- on the Flora of New Zealand, Tasmania, and the 
lied practitiouers. In England its progress has Auokland Islands. He was appointed botanist 
been slow, there being only about 250 piac- to the Geological Survey of Great Britain m ’46, 
titioners, owing to the opposition the move- and in ’47 visited India, where he remained 
ment has encounteied from the supporters of till 1851, having been kept prisoner for some 
the allopathic treatment. There are, however, time by the Rajah of Sikkim. On his return 
hospitals m London, Birmingham, Liverpool, he publ shed his Himalaya Journals. In ’55 
Bath, Bournemouth, Plymouth, St. Leonards, he was appointed assistant-director of Kew 
and Southport, at which it is practised. Of Gardens, and became Direotor in ’65. Made 
dispensaries there are about 150. The first a tour in Syria foi botanical purposes ’70. 
a n n u al Congress of homoeopathic physicians President of the British Association at Norwich, 
was held at Cheltenham m 1850 The last took ’68, and in his address defended the Darwinian 

f lace at Birmingham, in the hall of the Medical doctrine of Evolution. Accompanied by Mr. 
nstitute, on the 20th Sept. *88, when Dr. Dyoe John Ball and Mr. Maw, Dr. Hooker made a 
Brown was the president. Though still opposed journey into Morocco '71, to study its flora, 
by large numbers of medical men, the character He ana his companions, during their explora- 
of the oppo’sition is much less bitter than it tions, climbed to the summit of the great Atlas 
was thirty years ago; and the practice of mountain. Elected President of the Royal 
medicine generally has been largely influenced Sooiety (’73), and ’77 created K.C.S.I. In the 
by the investigations of homoeopathists into same year he visited the United States, where 
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he met with an enthusiastic welcome from all from which he retired in '80. His poems, 
classes of scientists. Sir T. H. resigned the sketches, and stones, which are characterised 
presidency of the Royal Society ’78, and the by a lightness of artistic touch which marks 
directorship of Kew Gardens ’85. the individuality of their author, have had a 

Hornby, Admiral sir G, T.P., K.C.B., b. 1825. wide circulation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Entered the Royal Navy (1837). Commander- Mr. H. was Amerioan consul at Vienna '61-65. 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean during the crisis Huddleston, Sir John Walter, was b. in 
of the Russo-Turkish war (1877-78). Made a 1817, and married Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
K.C.B. for the services he rendered by the fleet daughter of the Duke of St. Albans. Called to 
at Constantinople. President of the Royal the bar at Gray’s Inn (1839), Q.C. (1857), but 
Naval College (1881-82), and was afterwards he failed repeatedly in his attempts to get into 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. Is the Parliament. Probably no man at the bar, in 
principal naval aide-de-camp to her Majesty. his time, except Mr Hawkins, had so large 
Horological Institute, The BrltiBh, has a practice at Nisi Pnus. Mr. Huddleston was 
for its main object the encouragement of the created a justice of the Common Pleas (1875), 
English watch trade. Technical olasses are then a baron of the Exchequer, and, finally, a 
held by the Institute at its headquarters, judge of the High Court. He is, however, still 
Northampton Square, E.C., and certificates are known in legal circles as “ Baron ” Huddleston, 
granted. It is in union with the City and Hudson Bay. An inland sea of the Dominion 
Guilds Institute, and publishes monthly the of Canada, nearly as large as the Mediter- 
“ Sorologieal Journal,” which circulates among ranean (and styled “the Mediterranean of 
watchmakers, jewellers, and silversmiths. Sec., America ”), communicating with the Atlantic by 
F. T. Britten. Hudson Strait Closed by ice seven months of 

Morse, Master of the. See ed. ’88. the year. A project is on foot to connect Port 

HorBley, John Calcott, R.A , b. 1817, Nelson, on the western shore, with Winnipeg 
painted a picture in his youth which excited and elsewhere b> rail, and a small portion 
the admiration of Wilkie, and subsequently of this line has been built. (See Hudson 
exhibited at the British Institution and the Bay Railway.) Communication at present 
Academy. In 1843 his cartoon of “St Augustine open in summer by canoe to Lake Winnipeg. 
Preaching” gamed at Westminster Half one of Hudson Bay Railway. This scheme, or 
the three prizes m the second rank of £200. more pioperly speaking, the Hudson Bay 
Other frescoes of his m the Palace of West- and Winnipeg Railway, is, to some extent, 
minster are entitled “ Religion ” and “Satan an adaptation of the old trade route of the 
surprised at the Ear of Eve.” Since then he Hudson Bay Company to modern require- 
has painted many admirable pictures and por- ments, and is of peculiar interest to those 
traits, as well as an altar-piece with figures of interested in the development of the Colonies, 
colossal size, entitled, “ The Healing Mercies of especially in regard to the great Canadian 
Christ.” The latter is in the chapel of St Pacific Railway scheme. The project is to 
Thomas’s Hospital. Mr. Horsley was elected connect Regina, the centre ol the fertile belt 
treasurer of the Royal Academy (1882). on the west, and Winnipeg, the capital of 

Horse Racing. See Turf. Manitoba, on the east, with Port Nelson on 

Hospital Sunday Fund. For a long period Hudson Bay, from which point to Liverpool 
it has been customary on the Continent to the distance is not moie than 2,966 geographical 
make a special collection on one Sunday in the miles. Both the places named are on the exist- 
year m the churches for the hospitals m the ing Canadian Pacific line, and this fact alone 
district The practice is now pretty general is of importance in connection with a scheme 
in this country. The Metropolitan Hospital Home for opening up the shortest possible route to 
Fund was started m 1873, by the late Dr lames England. (Forfurthei details sceed ’88.) During 
Wakley, editor of the Lancet. The total sum ’87 the permanent way was laid foi about 40 
collected on behalf of the Hospital Sunday miles, the line having been surveyed further 
Fund during ’88 was £40,379 Report of the north, while the country was explored for 100 
Council is published in the third week of miles. To the south of Winnipeg a connection 
December. Seo., H. N. Cu stance ; Office, Man- was partly constructed with the Red River 
sion House, E.C. There is also a day set Valley Railway, where (see Canadian Pacific) 
apart for collection m aid of Hospitals and political considerations interfered with certain 
Dispensaries under the auspices of the Saturday railway developments. It was reported from 
Hospital Fund, whose offices are at 41, Fleet America on Feb 3rd, ’88, that tbc railway was 
Street, E.C. Sec. R. Frewer. Consult, in languishing owing to an action at Jaw; but on 
reference to hospitals generally, the Hospital Feb 17th it was stated that the Company had 

(weekly). won their case, and the work would be pushed 

HOU86. Adjournment Of the. See Parlia- forward to Fort Churchill. 
mentary Procedure. Hudson River Bridge. On Jan. 4th, *88, a 

House Of Deputies, The Austro-Hungarian, paper was read by Mr. Lindenthal, before the 
See Austria-Hungary. American Society of Civil Engineers on this 

House Of Lords, Business Of. Sec Session (“North River ) proposed bridge, described 
88, sec. 68 . as the most important feature in a scheme to 

HOU86 Of Lords, Constitution Of. See Ses- bring all the railroads terminating on the west 
SION ”88, secs. 4 and 19. shore of the Hudson River across it to New 

Wenaliig Of the Working Classes Act, York. River piers being inadmissible, the 
’85. See ed. *88. author designed a bridge having a river span 

HoTa. The ruling race of Madagascar ( q.v.).l of 2,850 feet, a shore span on each side of 1,500 
Howells, William Dean, the eminent feet, and anchorage piers 320 feet lonjg. It was 
American novelist, was b. in Ohio, 1837. After on the suspension pnnciple with wire cables, 
serving his time with his father as a printer, the height above high water mark 150 feet, and 
he adopted journalism as his profesion, and in iron towers 450 feet high. There were to be 
’71 was appointed editor of the Atlantic Monthly, six railway tracks, the bridge being 86 feet 
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wide, with suitable approaches, the traffic 
allowed for being 50,000 passengers per hour 
in one direction, this being calculated to meet 
all demands for 50 years. The estimated cost 
for the bridge alone was put at 15,000,000 
dollars, and of the whole project about 50,000,000 
dollars. Mr. Lmdenthars scheme seemed to 
make a good impression from the first. News 
came over early m August that the project had 
taken definite shape, a company having been 
organised and bills introduced into both Houses, 
Mr. Lindenthal’s plans and designs having 
been adopted The work was to be commenced 
within a year of the approval of the plans by 
the Secretary of State, and to be finished in ten. 
It was then estimated that the total cost, in- 
cluding every appurtenance, yards, approaches, 
etc , would be 60,000,000 dollars 
Hudson River Tunnel. In June ’87 it was 
reported that, after a lapse of 4^ years, the 
works at this tunnel had been reopened It 
was understood that, although four headings 
were being worked simultaneously, the chief 
endeavour was to complete and open the north 
tunnel, which was then about one-third finished. 
Compressed air was being used to keep the 
heading free from water, the heading being 
excavated as fast as the sheathing and masonry 
could be put in. It was added that all the 
financial stumbling-blocks had been removed. 
According to the Rathoad and Engineering 
Journal (U S.) of March ’88 the tunnel “con- 
tinued in a state of suspended animation,” the 
lack of funds apparently being the only reason 
for this. 

Hue. Capital of Annam (q v ) 

Huggins, William. F.R S , D C L. (Ox on), 
LL.D. (Camb. and Edin.), Ph.D. (Leyden), b 
in London 1824. Educated at the City of London 
School ( q v.). In 1855 Dr. Huggins erected an 
observatoiy at his residence, at Upper Tulse 
Hill, and occupied himself for some time with 
observation of double stars and with caieful 
drawings of the planets Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, his object being to bring to Dear upon 
the science of astronomy the practical know- 
ledge he hac obtained of general physics In 
conjunction with Di W. A Miller he made 
some important discoveries with regard to the 
heavenly bodies, and for these researches Dr. 
Huggins received (Nov. 1866) one of the Royal 
Medals placed at the disposal of the Royal 
Society, and in the following year the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Astronomical Society was 
awarded Dr. Huggins and Dr Miller for their 
conioint researches Dr Huggins continued 
his prismatic researches with a more powerful 
spectroscope with most important results, and 
m 1880 he again received a medal from the 
Royal Society. His labours have also leceived 
recognition from foreign societies. Dr. Huggins 
was President of the Royal Astronomical Society 
(1876-78). 

Hughes, Rev. Hugh Price, M A., a leading 
and popular Methodist divine, b. 1847. Edu- 
cated at Richmond Theological Coll , and 
graduated M.A. at London Umv. Has held 
appointments at Dover, Brighton, Tottenham, 
Dulwich, Oxford, and Bnxton, where he was 
recently stationed. Has been secretary to the 
Temperance Committee of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference ; is a member of the Legal Conference ; 
vice-president of the United Kingdom Alliance ; 
editor of the Methodist Times (1885) ; is the 
superintendent of the new mission to the West 
End, and is an earnest advocate of the proposed 
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reunion of the various branches of the Methodist 
Church. During ’88 Mr. H. joined in the Edu- 
cation controversy relating to the majority 
report of the Commission. 

Hughes, Thomas, b. 1823. Educated at 
Rugby and Oxford. Called to the bar (1848). 
Radical M P. for Lambeth ’6s-’68, and forFrome 
’68-’74. Q.C (1869). In 1870 he made a tour in 
the United States. He is the author of “Tom 
Brown’s Sohool Days” (1857), “The Scouring of 
the White Horse,” “Tom Brown at Oxford,’* 
and many other books and pamphlets. Ap- 
pointed a County Court ludge (1882). 

Hulsean Lectures The founder was the 
Rev. JohnHulse, B A., of St John’s Coll., Camb., 
who, after his graduation in 1723, was ordained 
to a small curacy, and subsequently succeeded 
to his paternal estate in Cheshire, where, owing 
to his delicate state of health, he lived in 
retirement until his death, 1789. Mr Hulse, 
to check the prevalent scepticism of his day, 
bequeathed to the University of Cambridge 
certain estates for the advancement of religious 
learning, and directed, inter aha, “in his Will, 
that out of the rents and profits an annual pre- 
mium should be given to any member of the 
University, under the degree or standing of 
M.A , who should compose the best Dissertation 
in the English Language on the Evidences in 
general, 01 on the Prophecies or Miracles in 
paitiruUr, or on any other particular argument, 
whether the same be direct or collateral proofs 
oi the Christian Religion, in order to evince 
its ti uth and excellence.” The premium so 
desenbed is currently known as the Hulsean 
Pnze. Mr H ’s benefaction was further 
chai ged, to the extent of eight-tenths of its net 
annual income, with the foundation and sup- 
port of the office of Christian Advooate ; for 
which, by a statute confiimed by the Queen in 
Council, August xst, i860, was substituted, with 
a coriesponding change of name, the existing 
Hulsean Professorship of Divinity. Still another 
object of Mi. Hulse’s benefaction, the annual 
income ft om which is at present estimated at 
£t,ooo, was the foundation and support of the 
office of Christian Preacher, or Hulsean Lecturer; 
the incumbent of which, according to the direc- 
tions of Mr. H ’s will (1777), was to be a 
“clergyman in the University of Cambridge, 
of the degree of Mastei of Arts, and under 
the age of forty years ” The lecturer was to be 
elected annually' on Christmas Day, or within 
seven days after, by the Vice-Chancellor for 
the time being, and by the Master of Trinity 
College and the Master of St John’s College, 
or any two of them. As the result of several 
successive modifications of the directions for- 
mulated by Mr. H with regard to his founda- 
tion, it happens that, according to existing 
custom, the election to the office of Hulsean 
Lecturer now “ takes place on some day m 
February, not later than the twentieth. Candi- 
dates must be thnty years of age and upwards, 
m Holy Orders, and Masters 01 Arts, or of some 
higher degree, in the University of Cambridge. 
The office is annual. The time of delivery is 
to be prescribed by the University; and if 
the duties be not discharged by the person 
appointed, his salaiy is to be divided amongst 
the six senior Fellows of St. John’s College. 
The electors are the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Trinity, the Master of St. John’s, and the 
four Divinity Professors, the Vice-Chancellor 
having a casting vote ; and, if either the 
Master of Trinity or the Master of St. John’s 
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be Vice-Chancellor, his place is to be supplied 
by the Regius Professor of Greek ” This last 
stipulation is an exact perpetuation of the pro- 
vision originally made by Mr. Hulse himself 
m view of the same contingency. The duty 
of the Lecturer, as defined bv Mi. H., was 
“to preach twenty sermons in tne whole year ” 
The subjeot of the Leotures, which were to be 
preached at “St. Mary’s Great Church in 
Cambridge, either on Friday morning or else 
on Sunday afternoon,” was to be “ the evidence 
for revealed religion ; the truth and excellence 
of Christianity ; prophecies and mnacles ; direct 
or collateral proofs of the Christian religion, 
especially the collateral arguments , the most 
difficult texts or obscure parts of Holy Scrip- 
ture,” or anyone or more of these topics, at the 
discretion of the pieacher The said twenty 
sermons are to be every year printed “ at the 
preacher’s expense ” From the very earliest 
institution of the Hulsean Lectures, the great 
number of them which the foundation demanded 
was felt to be a burden and a grievance; and 
it was not long before it was “found imprac- 
ticable to induce qualifi ed persons to comply 
with the onerous conditions imposed by Mr 
Hulse's will ” This discontent found expies- 
sion in a petition of the Chancelloi, Masters, 
and Scholars of the University of Cambridge 
to the Court of Chancery, which, by an order 
dated December 21st, ’30, dnected that the 
number of lectures to be delivered and punted 
should be reduced to tight, thcnumbei exacted 
from the Boyle Lctturer The new statutes, 
which came into opeiation 111 put suance of the 
Order in Council of August 1st, ’60, included 
the reduction from eight to four in the num- 
ber of discourses exacted from the Hulsean 
Lecturer. In ’20 the first series of discourses 
was delivered by the Rev. Christopher Benson, 

A. M., afteiwaids Canon of Woiccstci, and a 
sometime Master of the Temple, who officiated 
a second time 111 the same capacity 111 ’22. The 
present annual stipend of the Hulsean Lecturer 
is one-tenth of the net income from Mr Hulse’s 
benefaction, was succeeded in 1821, and again 
in 23, by the Rev James Clarke Franks, M A , 
Chaplain of Trinity College , but in the yeai s 
’24-25 there was no appointment. The Rev 
Temple Chcvcllier, M A , formeily Fellow and 
Tutor of Catherine Hall, was the Hulsean 
Lecturer foi 1826-27. A very practical light 
upon the non-attractiveness of the Lectureship, 
to which allusion has been made, is thrown by 
the circumstance that for the space of thiee 
years — 1828 to 1830, both inclusive — no appoint- 
ment was made, and the same thing was le- 
peated, even after a principal objection had 
oeen removed, in 1834 Tne fust Lecturci 
under the new regime, which demanded eight 
sermons only, was the Rev John James Blunt, 

B. D , Fellow of St. John’s College, wdio, 111 1831 
and ’3a, delivered courses of lecture s Among the 
distinguished Lecturers who have followed Mr 
Benson have been the Rev. Richard Chenevix 
Trench (’45-46), afterwards Dean of Westminster 
and Archbishop of Dublin ; to whom succeeded 
Dr. Christopher Wordsworth (’47-48), afterwards 
Canon of Westminster and Bishojp of Lincoln, 
who lectured on the subject of “ The Canon of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. ” 
The lecture for ’55 was delivered by Dr. Good- 
win, the present Bishop of Carlisle. The pre- 
sent Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. J. 
Ellioothj chose as the subject for his lecture in 
’63, “The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Other incumbents of this Lectureship have 
been Dean Howson (’62), of Chester : Dr. Janies 
Moorhouse (’65), now Bishop of Manchester ; 
Dr. Perowne (’68), Dean of Petei borough ; Arch- 
deacon Farrar (’70) ; Dr. Abbott (’76) ; Dr. Boyd- 
Carpenter (’78), now Bishop of Ripon; Professor 
Bonney (’84) ; Rev. James Hirstlupton, M.A. (’87), 
Head-master of St. Paul’s School; and the 
Rev. H. Major Stephenson, M A (’88), vicar of 
Bourne, and late Fellow of Christ’s Coll.. 
Camb. 

Humbert IV , King of Italy ; b. 1844 ; suc- 
ceeded his father Victoi Emmanuel ’78. While 
Crown Prince he distinguished himself by the 
active pait he took in the movement for pro- 
moting Italian Unity. He shared with Garibaldi 
the triumph of the reoiganisation of the king- 
dom of the two Sicilies In the outbreak of the 
war between Piussia and Austria in ’66, the 
Italians saw then opportunity of wresting 
Venetia fiom Austi lan conti ol A11 active alli- 
ance between Prussia and Italy was formed^ and 
an Italian army took the field. In the division 
of this army, commanded by Geneial Cialdim, 
Punce Humbcit served wnth distinction, his 
personal gallantry appearing most conspicu- 
ously in the moment of disaster at the battle of 
Custozza, in which the Italians w ? ere defeated. 
Prince Humbcit took up his residence in Rome 
after the occupation of that city by the Italian 
troops in ’70. He mairied in ’68 Ins cousin, 
Princess Marguerite, daughtei of the late Duke 
of Genoa lhen son, the crown prince Victor 
Emanuel, Prince of Naples, w’as born Nov nth, 
’69 Duung his Majtsty’s visit to Naples, Nov. 
17th, ’78, a w'ould-bc assassin named Giovanni 
Passana iti made an attempt upon his life with a 
poniard Signor Caiolyi, the pnmc minister, 
was wounded badly, and the king slightly 
Made a tour through Northern Italy in August 
’88, and was enthusiastically welcomed. He 
received a visit from the Emperor William II. of 
Germany in October 

Hungarian Political Parties. The legisla- 
tive power of Hungary is vested in the 
Emperor of Austria, as King of Hungary, and a 
national Diet, the latter consisting of a House of 
Magnates and a House of Repi esentatives. 
The former comprises all hereditary peers paying 
a stipulated land tax, who number neaily 300, 
of some 50 high ecolesiastical dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Protestant 
Churches, of 50 life-peers, appointed by the 
king, of all the archdukes who have attained 
then majoiity, and of some 20 high-state digni- 
taries. The House of Representatives contains 
453 members elected by open voting and limited 
suffrage for periods of five years The present 
House, which was elected in J une ’87, oontains 
some 260 supporters of the ministry of M. Tisza 
(7 v ), which has, with occasional changes, 
been 111 office smeo Nov. ’75, of 150 members 
of the regular Opposition, and of 40 Croatian 
deputies, who in most matters vote with the 
government. But while M Tisza’s following 
almost invariably supports the government in 
unbroken strength, tne Opposition is divided 
into Moderates, Independents, Anti-Senates, and 
Nationalists, of whom the Independents number 
about one-half, and the Moderates one-fourth. 
As a result of this cleavage, the Opposition can 
hardly be said to have a definite progi amme, save 
that the object of the Independents is to effect, 
at all costs, the complete separation of Hungary 
from Austria. The desire for separation, how- 
ever, is not limited to the Independents or 
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indeed to the Opposition generally, many 
members of the ministerial party sharing the 
same view, although they may differ with the 
Opposition on the question ofopportumty. 
Hungary. See Austria-Hungary. 

Hunt) william Holman, the well-known 
painter of religious and mystical subjects, 
was bom 1827. The occult meaning of his 
“Light of the World” and “The Awakening 
Conscience,” of 1854, founded the subject of a 
series of letters by Mr. Ruskin to the Times. 
Mr. Hunt subsequently painted “The Scape- 

¥ oat ” and “ The Finding of the Saviour in the 
emple,” the latter of which attracted great 
notice when exhibited (i860). The largest of 
hiB works, “The Shadow of Death,” occupied 
the artist dunng a four years’ lesidence in 
Palestine, and was finished in 1873. “The 
Triumph of the Innooents,” by some considered 
his masterpiece, was last year leproduced in 
photogravure and published by the Fine Art 
Society. Mr. Holman Hunt is an ardent advo- 
cate for the reform of the Royal Academy. 
He was recently elected a member of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson, KCS.I., 
C.I.E., wasb. 1840, and educated at the Univer- 
sities of Glasgow, Pans and Bonn. JJe passed 
first on the fist of candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, in ’62, and has held the following 
appointments: Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Orissa, special commissioner to the 
Secretariat of Bengal ; acting under-secretary to 
the Government of India ; and Director-General 
of statistics of India. He is the author of the 
following works: “The Annals of Rural 
Bengal, “ Orissa, or an Indian Province under 
Native and British Rule,” “A System of 
Famines,” “A Life of Lord Mayo,” ‘“A Dic- 
tionary of the Non-Aryan languages of India 
and High Asia,” The Imperial Gazetteer of India,” 
and “The Indian Empire.” 

Hunting. Stag-hunting, at one period so 
common in England, is now confined to 13 
packs, with the addition of two 111 Ireland, and 
the present Master of the Queen’s Buckhounds is 
the Earl of Coventry. Fox-hunting, however, 
grows in popularity year by year ; and as every 
hunt now has a fund to reimburse farmers for 
any losses they may experience through the 
depredations of Reynard, much of the hostility 
formerly evinced towards the sport is dying 
out. In England there are 1513 packs of fox- 
hounds, in Ireland 15, and in Scotland 7 ; Eng- 
land also boasts of 96 packs of harriers and 19 
packs of beagles; Ireland possesses 23 packs of 
harriers, whilst Scotland is content with 5. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, M.D., ll.d., 
D.C L., F.R.S.; b. May 4th, 1825, at Ealing. 
Educated at Ealing School (of which his father 
was one of the masters) and at Charing Cross 
Hospital. He served as assistant-surgeon on 
H.M.S. Victory and Rattlesnake , during the 
cruise of which latter vessel he made im- 
portant observations on oceanic hydrozoa. 
Elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 1852: 
1855, Professor of Natural History at the Royal 
School of Mines, and also Fullcnan Professor 
of Physiology at the Royal Institution ; 1858, 
Croonian Lecturer (q.v.) at the Royal Society ; 
x86a, President of the Biological Section of tne 


British Association; 1870, President of the 
Association itself for the year, and member of 
the London School Board; 187a, Lord Rector 
of Aberdeen University; 1873, Secretary of 
the Royal Society; 1878, LL.D. Dublin and 
Edinburgh ; 1879, LL.D. Cambridge ; 1883, 
Rede Lecturer at Cambridge, and President <rf 
the Royal Society. In October 1884 he left 
England on account of ill health. In 1885 
he resigned his official duties, which in- 
cluded the Inspectorship of Fisheries and 
the presidency of the Royal Society. Prof. H. 
has been a most prolific writer on scientific 
subjects. 

Hyderabad. For Resident, etc., see Diplo- 
matic. 

Hyderabad Deccan Bc andaL Shortly after 
Parliament met in '88, questions were asked 
by Mr. Labouchere and others concerning the 
affairs of the Hyderabad Deccan Company, which 
had acquired unenviable notoriety on tne Stock 
Exchange. Accordingly a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed (with Sir 
Henry James as chan man) to inquire into the 
matter. From the report of this Committee, the 
facts appear to be as follows — In January ’86 
a concession of all mining rights m the territories 
of the Nizam was grunted by the Government 
of Hyderabad to two financial gentlemen in 
London. The agent of the Nizam in granting 
this concession was one Abdul Huk, and the 
concession icceived the sanction of the English 
Government both in India and at home. In 
Augus ’86 a limited company was floated^ in 
order to acquire and work this concession. 
The capital consisted of £1,000,000, of which 
£150,000 was issued in £10 shares on which £5 
was paid, and the remaining £850,000 was 
allotted to the concessionaires m fully paid-up 
shaics. One-foui th of both classes of shares 
were received by Abdul Huk. The shares of 
the Company now began to be bought and sold 
on the Stock Exchange, though no settlement 
was applied for, nor could it have been granted 
in accordance with the rules. In June ’87, when 
Abdul Huk was again in London, the Nizam’s 
Government instructed him to purchase 10,000 
shares at a price not exceeding £12 a share. 
The shares were bought through a broker; but, 
as a matter of fact, they were all shares belong- 
ing to Abdul Huk, who received the £131,250 
paid for them. This purchase naturally had 
the effect of improving the position of the 
Company in the market; and on the strength 
of it Lord Lawrence (among others) bought 
shares, and was appointed a director to repre- 
sent the Nizam. When the truth leaked out, 
the shares fell m value, and the scandal at- 
tracted public attention. Abdul Huk, m India, 
refunded to the Nizam the money he haa 
received for the purchased shares; and the 
Nizam’s Government have publicly announced 
that they will uphold the concession. The 
Committee of the House of Commons contented 
themselves with reporting the facts they had 
ascertained, and with drawing the conclusion 
that “so long as the Government of India 
interferes with the proceedings of a native 
state in business matters, great care should be 
taken to fulfil the responsibility thus assumed.” 

Hypnotism (synom. Braidism). See ed. ’88. 
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Iceland. A large island, 130 m. east of 
Greenland, and 850 m. west of Norway, 
belonging to Denmark. Area 39,756 sq. m., 
pop. 72,445. Capital Rejkjavik. It is wnolly 
volcanic, with active craters, steam -holes, 
boiling-springs, etc. Hecla, the noted volcano, 
is 5,110 feet high; m the Great Geysei, the 
water at a depth of 72 ft. is 30° above boiling 
point. Lying just outside the Arctic Circle, 
climate is severe. Glaciers cover the mountains, 
icebergs often blockade the northern coasts, but 
south and west influenced by Gulf Stream. 
Forests formerly abounded, but the island is 
now destitute of trees. Potatoes and gaiden 
vegetables can be cultivated, but corn cannot 
be grown. But the pasturage is excellent, and 
ponies, cattle, and sneep thrive. Exports are 
sulphur, Iceland moss, wool, dned fish, seal- 
skins and oil, whale-oil and baleen, eider- 
down, bird-skins, and ponies. Manufactuies 
domestic. In ’74, the thousandth anniversary 
of Iceland’s history, the island leeeived its 
autonomy, but it still lemains subject to the 
King of Denmark, who appoints its governor. 
Commerce restricted and in Danish hands. 
People very poor a kindly, simple, cheerful 
race, but lacking energy, and sometimes incur- 
ring distress thi ought iinpiovidence They are 
remarkable foi good education, and there is a 
college at Rcjkjavik Iceland was colonised by 
Norsemen in 874, and for three centuries was a 
flourishing republic. In the tlinteenth century it 
became subject to Norway, and through it, m 
1380, to Denmark. Its literature is famous. Con- 
sult Baring Gould’s “Iceland,” Lock’s “Home 
of the Ed das,” etc. 

“IchDien.” Sec cd. ’88 
Idiots Act, ’86. See ed. ’87 
Ignatieff, General Nicholas Paulovitch. 
Russian general and diplomatist, b. m 1832. 
His father, Count Paul Ignatieff, took a pro- 
minent part in facilitating the accession of 
the Emperor Nicholas to the throne. Paulo- 
vitch Ignatieff studied m the Corps des Pages, 
and became an officer in the Imperial Guard 
When the Crimean war was declared, he be- 
longed first to the staff of Count Berg at Revel, 
ana afterwards at Finland. When the war con- 
cluded, he became militarj' attache in the Rus- 
sian Embassy to the Court ol St. James. In 
*858 Ignatieff was made an aidc-de-camp to the 
Emperor Alexander II , and obtained the rank of 
colonel. He was sent on a mission to Khiva 
and Bokhara, and afterwards despatched to 
Pekin as a minister plenipotentiary. He ob- 
tamed'from the Chinese Government the cession 
of the Province of Ussuri I Ie came back to St. 
Petersburg, and was placed at the head of the 
Asiatic Department m the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. He filled the office of Representative 
of the Russian Court at Constantinople (1864-78). 
From 1878 to 1882 General Ignatieff was the 
Russian yiniatAr of the Interior, and subse- 
quently Governor -Geneial of Irkutsk and 
Commander-in-chief of the troops of the Govern- 
ment, which post he now holas. He is also a 
Senator, a President of the Academy, and a 
Member of the Council of the Empire. 

Ilbert Bill. See ed. ’87. 

Illegitimacy. A decision of Mr. Justice North 
(Chancery Division, July ’88) lays down that 
where illegitimate children are born before the 
date of a will a bequest to them may be valid. 


Where, however, an illegitimate child is born 
after the date of a will, a codicil is required 
directing that it shall share in the benefits of 
the will. Practically the same rule was laid 
down in the House of Lords some fifteen years 
ago in a case where the mainagewas invalid 
by reason of its being entered into with a 
deceased wife’s sister. 

Illuminants See ed. ’86; also Lighting 
and Electricity on Shipboard. 

“ Illustrated London News,” established 
1842, published weekly (6*/.), contains illustra- 
tions of a high order, bearing upon subjects of 
cm rent events and interest, with explanatory 
letterpress. Mr. G. A. Sala ( q.v .), under the 
well-known now de plume of “ G. A. S.,” was 
a contributor for some years. A list of wills 
of persons deceased, and an obituary, form 
interesting features of the paper, which has a 
large circulation. 

Impeachments and Trial of Peers. See 

ed. ’88 

Imperial Defence Act. See Army, and 

Session ’88, sect. 20 

Imperial Federation. The question of how 
best to consolidate or federate the British 
Empire had been studied by a few Englishmen 
for some years picviously, "but it was not until 
’84 that a private committee consulted public 
men of both the great political parties, and 
upon their advice called together a conference 
of all who were known to accept the principle 
of Imperial Federation. This eonferenoe was 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on July 
29th in that year, under the presidency of 
the late Mr W. E. Forster, supported by 
eminent colonial and other officials and influen- 
tial suppoiters of the scheme. Many others 
wiotc approving the objects of the gathering. 
Resolutions were adopted affirming that some 
form of fedeiation was essential; and at the 
adjourned conference, held in the following 
November, it was resolved to form the Imperial 
Federation League, whose object should De to 
secuic by federation the permanent unity of 
the Empire ; that 110 scheme of federation 
should mterfeie with the existing rights of 
local parliaments as regards local affairs ; and 
that any scheme of Imperial Federation should 
combine on an equitable basis the resources 
of the Empnefoi the maintenance of common 
interests, and adequately pi ovide for an organ- 
ised defence of common rights. The League 
was duly constituted, Mr. Forster being ap- 
pointed chairman of a strong executive com- 
mittee, which office he held until his death. 
The League has made rapid progress, branches 
having been formed in a number of pro- 
vincial towns, and also in several of the 
colonies. The movement so far has been 
supported by men who differ greatly on other 
questions ; it has been approved by a very 
large section of the English press. (For con- 
cise history of the progress of the League and 
Imperial federation to January ’88, see ed, ’88.) 
Early in ’88 a movement for a commercial union 
between the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States, which has been m progress for some 
time, reached its crisis by the introduction 
into the Dominion Parliament of a motion by 
Sir R. Cartwright in favour of what was called 
“unrestricted reciprocity.” This was rejected 
in a house of z8x by a majority of 57, the House 
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of Commons singing: “God save the Queen” 
on the announcement of the figures. The 
agitation of this question stimulated the desire 
in the dominion for closer connection with the 
mother oountry, which took the form of unproved 
trade relations. Meetings were held throughout 
the dominion in favour of this policy, and 
influential deputations approached Lord Lans- 
downe, the Governor-General, requesting that 
a oonferenoe of the Australasian and other 
colonies might be called to consider this 
matter. In May last, in pursuance of this 
action on the part of Canada, a return of the 
treaties between the United Kingdom and foreign 
oountries, which “preclude a preferential fiscal 
treatment of British Mods in the colonies and 
dependencies of the British crown,” was moved 
for in the House of Commons by Mr Howard 
Vincent, a member of the Imperial Federation 
League That return (Commercial No. 8) 
showed that by two treaties the right of any 
oolony to favour in its tariff the goods of any 
other part of the empire over those of Germany 
or Belgium was expressly given up, and that 
under the most favoured nation clause this 
provision was extended to a large number of 
treaties with other countnes. The publication 
of these facts, hitherto unrecognised, has 
created a strong feeling m Canada and Austra- 
lasia, and it is understood that the abrogation 
of those treaties will be sought by their repre- 
sentatives at an early date. The association of 
a Canadian statesman, Sir Charles Tupper, with 
Mr. Chamberlain during the negotiations for 
the settlement of the Fishery dispute ( t j v ) with 
the United States, was an important precedent , 
and the subsequent rejection of that treaty by 
the United States, and their hostile attitude 
towards Canada, has tended to draw closer 
relations between the dominion and the mother 
country. The Imperial Federation League in 
Canada, which is now a poweiful body, has 
made good use of the advantages thus offered. 
In October ’88 strong representations were made 
by this body to the Dominion Parliament con- 
cerning the necessity for inviting the other 
self-governing colonies to consider with them 
the impiove.nent ol the trade relations between 
different parts of the empire These repre- 
sentations have been acceded to, and the 
Dominion Government has announced its in- 
tention of issuing the necessary invitations 
In March ’88 a work entitled “ Tariffs and Trade 
of the British Empire,” prepared by Sir Rawson 
R&wson, chairman of its commercial committee, 
was published by the Imperial Federation 
League m the United Kingdom. For the first 
time the forty-four tariffs of the empire were 
placed side by side, and their effects compared 
m every possible way. Hone Kong and the 
Straits Settlements weie found to be the only 
places in the empire where trade was wholly 
free. The distribution of the trade of the 
empire with the whole world was similarly 
dealt with. The total trade of the United 
Kingdom in ’85 was found to be divided as 
follows * — 

With British possessions . 26*4 per cent. 

„ foreign countries . . 73*6 „ „ 

The total trade of British possessions was •— 

With United Kingdom . . 48.5 per cent. 

Other British possessions . 23*5 „ „ 

Foreign countries .... 28*0 „ ,, 

the total trade of the empire being ^1,046,340,000. 
The book was discussed in the press through- 
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out the empire, and has thrown a valuable 
light upon the trade relations of the empire. 
Sir Henry Farkes, Premier of New South wales, 
addressing his constituents, October 8th, '88, 
maintained that the imperial constitution must 
be re-cast to be permanent, and concluded as 
follows : “ In uniting the outlying colonies to 
the mother country, England must present an 
object for love ana loyalty and for the young 
passion for national authority in Australia, 
which would be more attractive than any else- 
where to be found within the wide circle of the 
family of nations.” The Hon. James Servioe, 
late Premier ofViotoria, speaking to the electors 
of the province pf Melbourne on May 16th, '88 : 
“Let us strive, whilst there are no interests 
calling upon us to separate, to cultivate that 
strong feeling of attachment which originates 
in the oneness of the blood between tne two 
countries, and which, I think, may develop 
itself in the time to come into some practical 
shape which will enable us, without the people 
in this country or the people of England sacri- 
ficing their equality, to develop into an empire 
such as the world has never seen, with its one 
foot, we may say, on the south pole and another 
on the north, ruling the destinies of the whole 
world. We know that such a rule, judging of 
the future by the past, and of the tendencies of 
things in recent years, would be a beneficent 
rule, and foi the good of the whole world.” 
The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, First Lord of the 
Treasury, speaking at Gloucester on Oct. 8th, ’88, 
referred to the Imperial Defenoes Act, agreed 
upon at the Imperial Conference ’87 (see ea. ’88), 
as follows* “Four or five different colonies 
said to the Government of this country, ‘ If you 
will supply the ships, if you will find the crews, 
we will pay the cost of maintaining those ships 
and those crews, as an increased means of 
defence for the commerce of Australia ’ They 
have gone into partnership with the Govern- 
ment of this country in order that their lives, 
their property, their trade, and their commerce 
and youis, shall be more secure against an 
invader and against an enemy. Talk about 
federation * this is the spirit of federation.” 
On April 30th a motion was made in the Domi- 
nion House of Commons in favour of preferential 
trade relations between Canada and the United 
Kingdom. After an animated discussion, m 
which the proposal was influentially supported, 
its further consideration was adjourned. The 
difficulties which arose in the Australasian 
colonies with reference to the immigration of 
the Chinese have been of value m bringing 
home to the minds of their inhabitants the 
necessity for some form of representation 
of the self-governing colonies in the body 
which deals with the foreign policy of the 
empire, and in nmpiessing upon statesmen at 
home the inconvenience of carrying on the 
affairs of the empire without reference to the 
wishes of large bodies of its citizens. The 
Australian Naval Defenoe Bill has been ratified 
by the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and 
bv all the Australian Parliaments except that 
of Queensland, from which it was withdrawn in 
view of its probable rejection. The London 
offices of the Imperial Federation League are at 
30, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W., where 
its numerous publications can be obtained. 
Secretary, A. H. Loring. Organ, Imperial 
Federation (monthly). 

Imperialists, French. See French Politi- 
cal Parties. 





imperialists! German. See German Poli- 
tical Parties. 

Imperial Institute of the United King- 
dom, the Colonies, and In dia. This Insti- 
tute, which is to stand lor all time as a record 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, has been taking shape 
since January, ’87. (For history of the origin 
of the Institute see ed. ’87, and for detailed state- 
ment ol its special objects see ed. ’88.) The 
Government of the Institute is at present 
carried on bv a chartered body called the 
“ Organising Committee,” in which the British 
Empire will be lairJy represented, the members 
of which were originally nominated by H.R H. 
the Prince of Wales, who is piesident ; Lord 
Herschell is the chan man. The Organising 
Committee must, before the 12th of May, 1891, 
have devised a permanent lorm of constitution 
lor the administration ot the Institute. This 
form of constitution will have to be approved 
by a Royal warrant, and when this occurs the 
present governing body will cease to exist. 
After some considerable negotiations it was de- 
termined that the site ol the Institute should be 
the southern portion of the now vacant land on 
which the recent exhibitions were held , and 
there appeals a special litness in the site when 
we beai in mind that this pi operty belongs to the 
Commissionei s loi the Exhibition ol ’51, and was 
originally acquired out ol the piohts ol that 
first great display in which the Pi nice Consoit 
took so deep an interest. Throughout the 
whole of ’87 the Organising Committee weie 
inviting and receiving subscriptions , and both 
the Queen and the 1 1 nice oi Wales specially 
marked their interest in the Institute by sub- 
scribing. For some time the Colonies held 
alool , but hist the Indian Princes subscribed 
handsomely, then the Canadian Dominion voted 
£20,000, and more recently the Australasian 
and other Colonics have come lorwaid with 
official and pnvate subscriptions repiesenting 
nearly ,£100,000. Altogether about £450,000 
have now been contributed, the share ol the 
United Kingdom being about £250,000, India 
over £ roo,ooo, and the Colonies nearly a similar 
amount. On July 4th, ’87, Her Majesty laid the 
foundation stone of the building in person. The 
occasion was taken advantage ot tor a very 
imposing oeremony. The spot selected for the 
stone, which is of Colonial gianite, is where 
the Central Avenue of the late Exhibitions was 
placed, near the entiance to what was Old 
London ; and the building faces southward 
upon a new roadway, which runs through 
from Exhibition Road to Queen’s Gate, near 
where the mam Indian Court was situated in ’86. 
The design selected is that by Mr. I E Colcutt, 
who is the architect. A great quadrangular 
tower with a domed roof rises from the centre 
of the building, there being smaller towers of 
similar design at each end, and graceful turrets 
break the outline ol the roof. The style is 
Renaissance, and the main front will be 650 ft , 
with an elevation oi 80 ft. The entrance hall, 
and the two halls at either end, stand promi- 
nently forward from the main building, and 
the entrance is approached by a handsome and 
broad flight ol steps, flanked by pedestals, on 
which four lions are at rest. Groups of figures 
and friezes adorn the entire front, where, too, 
balustraded balconies add to the architectural 
effect. The figure of Britannia stands forward 
in strong relief, and the whole ornamentation 
is elaborate. The front is to be constructed 
of stone, and other portions of brickwork. The 


intenor is divided into four floors. On the 
ground floor are arranged three great exhibi- 
tion galleries surrounding four quadrangles, 
which could be covered in with glass if desired ; 
and ascending to the principal floor by the 
grand staircase, 58 ft. wiae, we reach the tteeep- 
turn Hall, 128 It. by 60 ft., to be surrounded m 
panels by appropriate paintings and friezes. 
On this floor are the secretary, librarian, read- 
ing rooms, and intelligence offices, where 
meicantile matters can be arranged. The 
Conference Hall is situated in the left wing, 
while the upper floors aie assigned to various 
institutions and societies, to emigration offices, 
refreshments, sample rooms, laboratories, com- 
mittee rooms, and so on. The estimated oost 
of erection is £250,000. The contract for the 
buildings has already been let to Messrs. John 
Mowlem and Co. During ’88 a Commercial In- 
telligence Department and a School of Modern 
Oncntal Languages weie announced as being 
in active formation. Organising Seo., Sir 
brederick Abel, C.B , D.C.L , F.R.S.; Assistant 
Sec., Sir T R Somers Vine, F S.S. ; Offices, 
1, Adam St , Adelphi leirace, W.C. 

Income Tax (Overpaid). Law oaaea in ’88. 
The contention of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue that exoess payment* of income tax, 
extending over a period of more than one year, 
cannot be recovered, was not sustained by the 
Court of Appeal in the case of the Cape Copper 
Mining Co. The Company had overpaid their 
income tax for three consecutive years, and the 
order for repayment was upheld, on the ground 
that over-payment could not m every case be 
found out at once It has also been laid down 
that where interest on the investments of a life 
insurance society had not been taxed at its 
source but paid in full, the Crown was entitled 
to charge income tax upon it, although the 
taxed interest paid at the source exceeded the 
sum which would be payable on trade profits. 

Income Tax, Rate of, 1842-89. £100 but 
under £150 '53, ’57-8, 3d. in the £ , ’54, 10 d. ; 

’55-6, ll\d j ’59, 6 \d , ’01-2, (id £150 and up- 
wards : ’42- 52, and ’57, 7d , ’54, Is. 2d. ; '55-6, 
Is 4 d. , ’58, 5d , ’59, ’o 1-2, ()d. , ’60, lOd. Uni- 
form duties on Incomes of £100 a year and upwards, 
with abatement of £60 on Incomes under £200: 
’63, 7d. , ’64, '68, ’71, 6d , ’65-6, ’70, ltd. , ’67, 5d. 
Abatement extended to £80 on Inoomes under 
£300 : ’72, Ud. , ’73, 3d , ’74-5, 2d. Exemptions 
extended to Inoomes under £150, and abatements 
to £120 on Incomes under £400 : 76-7, 3d. ; ’78-9, 
’81, ’83-4, 3d. , ’80, ’84, (id. , ’82, 6 \d. , ’85-6, 8d. ; 
’87-8, 7d. , ’88-9, 6d. According to a statement 
of the Chancelloi of the Exchequer, a man 
whose income is under £150 a year cannot 
claim exemption from income tax if income 
derived from his wife’s separate estate brings 
the amount above £150. 

Incorporated Law Society, The. Before 

the year 1825 solicitors were without any sort 
of professional organisation beyond a few local 
societies. In that year certain leading solicitors 
issued a prospectus advocating the establish- 
ment of a “Law Institution. A committee 
was formed to give effect to the prospectus, and 
raised in the form of shares the capital neces- 
sary to provide a building and everything else 
necessary for the Institution. Tffe deed of 
settlement was completed in February 1837 , and 
a royal charter was obtained in December 1831 . 
In 1845 the bociety, which had been originally 
constituted as a joint-stock company, was re- 
I modelled upon tne principle of other learned 
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and professional bodies, and received a new 
charter. This charter was amended by a sup- 
plemental one in 1873. Any solicitor practising 
in England or Ireland, and any writer practising 
in Scotland, as well as any solicitor or writer 
who has ceased to practise, is eligible for elec- 
tion as a member 01 the Society. The adminis- 
tration of business is in the hands of an elective 
council of forty ordinary members, of whom ten 
vacate their seats every year, and ten extra- 
ordinary members chosen by the council from 
among those members of the Society who are 
presidents of provincial law societies. The 
President and Vice-President are annually 
elected by the members of the Society from the 
members of the council. Ihe members of the 
Society at present exceed 3,200. Its buildings 
are situated in Chancery Lane, and comprise a 
handsome hall and a library of nearly 30,000 
volumes. The general function of the Society 
resembles that which the Inns of Court are 
supposed to discharge. It takes care of the 
professional training, character, and interests 
of the profession. When it was founded no 
test was required from any person wishing to 
become a solicitor beyond evidence of character 
and of having served in articles for the pre- 
scribed time. The Society instituted leotures 
on law m 1833J and in 1836 obtained from the 
judges authority to examine students on the 
completion of tneir articles Since then Pre- 
liminary and Intermediate Examinations have 
been added, and the entire control of all the 
examinations has been transferred to the 
Society. It also investigates cases of alleged 
malpractice by solicitois, and, wheic neces- 
sary, takes measures for the punishment of 
offenders. It exerts itself to promote what 
it considers the legitimate interest of the pro- 
fession m such mattcis as scales of payment, 
right of audience, etc. It has also assisted m 
promoting reforms beneficial to the whole com- 
munity. such as the concentiation in one build- 
ing of the various Courts, or the Conveyancing 
Act of 1881. The improved standing of solicitors 
is in pait due to the exertions of the Society. 
Sac., E. W. Williamson. Office, Chancery Lane 
Consult the Calendai of the Incorporated Law 
Society. 

Incorporated Society of Authors, esta- 
blished in 1884 by Sir F. Pollock, Cardinal 
Manning, and other eminent literary men, 
under the presidency of Lord Tennyson. Its 
object is to defend the interests of literary 
property, to maintain authors’ rights, to advise 
them as to questions ol copyright, and in other 
ways to render them assistance in their agree- 
ments and the publication of their works. Also 
to further the establishment of an International 
Copyright Union, and to procure m England the 
passing of an Aot which shall amend and con- 
solidate the law of Domestic Copyright. In 
'88 Mr. J. Russell Lowell (q.v.) delivered an in- 
teresting speech on the subject of international 
copyright at the annual dinner of the society. 
In Dec. ’87 the Sooiftte dea Gena de Lettrea— a 
society with similar objects in Paris, founded by 
Louis Desnoyers — attained its jubilee. Office, 
4, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
Independents. See Congregationalism. 
Independents, German. See German Poli- 
tical Parties. 

, India. A dependency of Great Britain, con- 
sisting partly of territory under the direct 
administration of British officials, and partly 
of native atates, which are all subordinate, in 


varying degrees of relationship, to the suzerain 
power. The British territory was acquired by 
the East India Company, by conquest or treaty, 
in the course of one hundred years, dating from 
the battle of Plassey (1757). As a result of the 
mutiny of the Sepoy army (1857-58), the East 
India Company ceased to exist ; and the direct 
sovereignty was vested by Act of Parliament 
in the Crown. The more powerful native 
chiefs continue to exercise every function of 
overnment within their own dominions, 
ut their external relations are subject to 
the control of a British Resident. In other 
words, they have no international independ- 
ence. In accordance with an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1876, Queen Victoria assumed the 
title of “Empress of India,” Katsar-i-Hind . 
The Parliament of the United Kingdom 
is, of course, supreme over India ; but this 
supremacy is enforced rather by means of 
ministerial responsibility than by direct 
legislation. Practically, all the statutes relating 
to India are 111 the nature of either constitu- 
tional enactments or financial provisions. The 
Act of Parliament that abolished the Company 
also created a Secretary of State for India, 
together with a Council (selected from among 
Indian officials for the most part), in whom is 
vested the authority of the Crown. In England, 
every measure concerning India runs in the 
name of the Secretary of State , and he alone 
is responsible to Parliament In practice, he is 
always a cabinet minister of the first rank. In 
India, the supreme authority, both executive 
and legislative, is vested m the Governor- 
General in Council. The Governor-General, or 
Viceroy, who is usually a peer of political dis- 
tinction, has power to overrule his Counoil in 
cases of emergency. For ordinary purposes, 
the council is composed of some six members, 
all appointed, like the Governor-General 
himself; by the Crown. One of these is the 
Commander-in-chief ; another must have legal 
qualifications ; another has charge of finance,; 
another may be appointed with special refer- 
ence to public works ; the rest are usually 
experienced members of the civil service. For 
purposes of legislation, this Council is aug- 
mented by about twelve additional members, 
nominated by the Governor-General, of whom 
one-half must be non-official persons, and of 
whom some are always natives. The seat of 
the supreme government is Caloutta, with an 
annual migiation to the hill station of Simla 
for the hot season As icgards the work of 
administration, India is divided into eight or 
more provinces Two of these, Madras and 
Bombay, which boast an historic existence for 
two centuries, are styled Presidencies, and enjoy 
a certain precedence. They are each ruled by a 
Governor, appointed by the Crown, with coun- 
cils modelled on that of the Governor-General. 
They each possess an army and a civil service 
of their own. Three of the other provinces 
(Lower Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, 
and the Punjab) are under a Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor ; and Bengal and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces each have legislative councils. Three 
more, of less importance (the Central Provinces, 
Burma, and Assam) 1 are under a Chief Com- 
missioner. In addition, there are some smaller 
tracts under the duect administration of the 
Governor-General. Within the provinces, the 
actual unit of administration is fhe District, 
which forms the charge of an officer, usually 
styled Collector. His principal duties are 
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executive, magisterial, and fiscal : but he 
also exercises supervision over police, jails, 
schools, public works, forests, etc. Judicial 
functions are, as a rule, vested in other 
hands, subordinate to the High Courts, 
with an ultimate appeal to the Privy Council 
in England. The staff of administration 
consists of : (1) the covenanted civil service, 
appointed after competitive examination m 
England ; ( 2 ) the statutory civil service, selected 
from among natives ; (8) military officers of the 
staff corps m civil employ ; ( 4 ) a miscellaneous 
class of uncovenanted civil servants of different 
grades, who may be either Europeans or 
natives. The total area of India, including the 
outlying province of Lower Burmah (but not 
the recent acquisition of Upper Burmah), and 
the settlement of Aden in Arabia (which is 
subordinate to Bombay), amounts to 1,378,044 
square miles ; and the total population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1881, numbers 253,982,595 
persons, showing an average of 184 peisons per 
square mile. The area of British territory 
alone (excluding native states) is 868,314 square 
miles, with a population of 198,790,853 persons. 
Of the larger total,’ 187,937,438 are Hindus by 
religion, 50,121,595 Mohammedans, 3,418,895 
Buddhists (almost all in Burma), 1,862,625 
Christians (of whom less than 100,000 are Euro- 
peans), and 85,397 are Parsis (almost all in 
Bombay. Adding 1,500,000 for Cashmlr, 3,000,000 
for Upper Burfnah, 2,000,000 for the Burmese 
Shan States, and an annual met ease of £ per 
cent, for India generally, the total population 
in 1887 is officially estimated at 268,137,044 
persons. In the official year ending March 
1887, the total revenue of India amounted to 
£77,337,134. of which £23,055,724 was derived 
from the land (being in the nature of rent) , 
£6,657,644 from the salt tax, £8,942,976 from 
opium (really paid by the Chinese consumer of 
the drug), while £16,134,464 represents gross re- 
ceipts from public works— railways and canals. 
The total expenditure was £77,158,707, show- 
ing a surplus of £178,427. The chief items 
were army, £19,525,042, civil depaitmcnts, 
£12,698,516 , interest on debt, £4,310,403 , public 
works (including working expenses and inter- 
est on all capital not borrowed), £23,687,551. 
The total amount of debt bearing interest was 
£176,881,813, of which £84,228,177 bears interest 
in gold payable m England, and £92,653,636 
bears interest in silver payable in India, while 
£102,934,376 represents capital expended on 
remunerative public works. The railways of 
India have been constructed byjpnvate com- 
panies to which the State guarantees interest, 
or directly by the State. In the calendar year 
1887, the total number of miles open was 14,383, 
and the total net receipts £9,364,821, being a 
return of about 5 per cent, on the total capital 
expended. In the year ending March 1887 the 
total value of the merchandise imported into India 
amounted to £58,661,462, and of the merchandise 
exported to £88,428,660, showing an excess of 
£29,767,198 in the exports The net importation 
of treasure was £10,368,808, thus reducing tne 
true excess of exports to £19,398,390, which may 
be taken roughly to represent the tribute of India 
to'England lor cost of administration and inter- 
rest on capital invested. The chief items among 
the imports were: cotton goods, £29,164,985; 
metals, £4,680,098 ; machinery, £1,271,459 ; rail- 
way plant, £1,435,124. Among the exports: 
raw cotton, £13,475.962 ; opium, £11,077.669 ; 
oil seeds, £9,222,870; rice, £8,836,827; wheat, 


£8,625,986; hides, £5,149.357 J raw jute, 
£4,860,8x5 ; cotton manufactures, £5,854,352 ; 
tea, £4,883,143 ; indigo, £3,601,677. in 1886-87, 
the established strength of the anny was 73,582 
Europeans and 134.492 natives; total, 208,074 
officers and men. The total number of sohoola 
and colleges was 127,381, attended by 3,358,043 
pupils, of whom only 224,358 were girls ; the 
total expenditure on education was £2,550,640, 
of which £862,872 was defrayed by the State. 
Since Lord Duffei in succeeded Lord Ripon as 
Viceioy, in 1884, the exteinal affairs of India 
have attracted more attention than its domestic 
admmistiation. Amicable relations have been 
maintained uninterruptedly with the Amir of 
Afghanistan, Abdurrahman Khan (q.v.). Early 
in ’88 his old rival, Ayub Khan, escaped from 
Teheran, in Persia, and threatened to enter 
Heiat. But he finally surrendered to a British 
official, and has been removed to India, as a 
prisoner at large. Shortly afterwards it was 
announced that Mr. Durand, the foieign secre- 
tary to the Indian Government, would proceed 
to Cabul to consult with the Amir on matters of 
general policy. But this mission was postponed 
owing to the rebellion of Ishak Khan, cousin of 
the Amir, and governor of Afghan Turkestan. 
This rebellion, however, was quickly sup- 
pressed ; and Ishak Khan took refuge in 
Russian territory. In June a tribe of inaepen- 
dent Afghans from what is called the Blaok 
Mountain, on the Punjab frontier — who have 
often before given tiouble— attacked a small 
British detachment and killed two officers. To 
avenge this outrage, it has been necessary to 
organise a punitive expedition of some 6,000 
men, who encountered a brave resistance. A 
harassing mountain warfare continued thiough- 
out the month of October, but at last the more 
important tribes submitted, and the troops 
were withdrawn. On the north-eastern frontier 
there has also been fighting. The Tibetans, 
despite the advice ol China, whom they acknow- 
ledge as their suzerain, had occupied a mountain 
ass in Sikkim, a petty state which has long 
ecn under British protection. A British force 
of some 2,000 men utterly routed them ; and it 
seems probable that peaceable relations will 
be restored through the intervention of the 
Chinese envoy. In Burmah matters have been 
gradually quieting down, though the military 
occupation of that country is still a heavy dram 
upon the finances of India. To meet the defi- 
ciency in the budget— which is in large measure 
due to the continued fall in the exchange-value 
ol the rupee— it has been found requisite to in- 
crease the salt tax, *nd also to levy an import 
duty on petroleum. In domestic affairs the chief 
interest has arisen from the opposition of an 
influential class of Mohammedans to the success 
of the Indian Rational Congress (q.v.). Early m 
’88 the Earl of Dufferw announced his intention 
of resigning the office of Viceroy before the 
usual term of five years. He has received, on 
his retirement, a step in the peerage, with the 
title of Marquis of Duflenn and Ava. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne has been chosen as his 
successor, but the actual transfer of power did 
not take place until Decembei, upon his 
arrival, when he embraced the opportunity of 
contrasting the difference m circumstances 
between Canada, which he had recently left, 
and India. 

India and Ceylon Ship Canal. In Feb. *87 
it was stated that a long-talked-of scheme of 
cutting a ship canal through the Island of Bands- 
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1 had received the sanction and support of 
the Indian Government. The island m question 
lies between Ceylon and the Indian mainland, 
and the idea is to clear a channel through rock 
and reef which will allow of the passage of 
ocean-going ships, which have now to make a 
detour of 300 or 400 miles. On April 20th 
what was described as the “ South India Ship 
Oanal, Port and Coal Station Co., Limited,” was 
registered, with a capital of ,£1,060,000. See ed. 


India, Imperial Order of the Crown 

Of, was instituted January 1st, 1878, and 
consists of the Sovereign and such as the 
Sovereign may think fit to appoint of the 
Princesses of Her Majesty's Royal and Imperial 
House ; the wives ana female relatives of 
Indian Princes ; and the wives and other 
female relatives of any of the persons who 
have held, now hold, or will hereafter hold 
the office of Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, Governors of Madras and Bombay, or 
Principal Secretary of State for India. The 
ladies of this order, as at present appointed, 
include the daughters and aaughters-in-lavv of 
the Queen, numerous native Indian Princesses, 
and the wives or other female relatives of the 
above-mentioned officials— the latest additions 
being the Countess of Duffenn, Lady Reay, 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Viscountess Cross, 
and H.H. Mahaianee Sumty Devet , of Kuch 
Behar. The Registrar of the Cider is Sir 
Albert W. Woods. 


India, The Most Exalted Order of the 
Star 01 . Established by letteis patent 111 
1861, and cnlaiged 111 1866 and 1878 Its badge 
is a light-blue nbbon with white stripes edge- 
waids, and with motto, “Heaven’s Light our 
Guide.” It consists ol the Soveicign, a Grand 
Mastei, who is the Viceroy of Indialoi the tune 
being, and three classes of mcmbcis — 

G.C S.I. . Knight Grand Commander. 

K.l b.l, . Knight Commandei. 

C.S.l. . . Companions 
Members of the first two classes, being Knights, 
are entitled to the piehx “Sir” Of the hist 
class there may by the statutes of the Oidci be 
30, of the second elass 72, and of the thud (01 
Companions) 144, but extia and honorary 
members may, and have been, lrom time to 
time appointed (see Knighthoods confined 
during ’88) The Registrar ol the Older is S11 
Albeit W. Woods, and the Secretary is the 
Foieign Sec. to the Government of India. 

Indian Association (National). Established 

in 1870 for the purpose of promoting social 
progress and education in India, and extend- 
ing friendly intercourse between the English 
people and the people of India The Associa- 
tion attempts to carry out these objects by 
the diffusion of infoimation, by grants in en- 
couragement of education, especially of female 
education, in India, promoting the employ- 
ment of medical women 111 India, selecting 
English teachers for Indian families and 
schools; and helping Indian teachers and 
students visiting Englaud. The Pnncess of 
Wales is Patroness of the Association, and 
Lord Hobhouse, K.C.S.I., the President. The 
Vice-Presidents include a large number of 
influential natives of India, Anglo-Indians, and 
other ladies and gentlemen interested m the 
welfare of the Empire. Organ of the I. A., 
The Indian Magazine (monthly). There are 
several branches of the Association in India. 


Hon. Boo, in England, Miss E. A. Manning, 
35, Blomfield Road, Maida Hill, London, W. 

Indian Civil Service embraces a much 
wider field of employment than does the Home 
Civil Service. Besides the ordinary depart- 
ments of civil administration, it inoludes 
judicial posts, the medical service, the forest 
department, and officers of the staff corps in 
civil employ. Appointments in the Indian 
Civil Service are highly prized, and can only be 
obtained at the expense of much labour and 
energy. Situations m the Covenanted Civil 
Service are gained by passing a competitive 
examination in England — which examinations 
are as a rule held once a year in London. The 
candidates who have successfully competed are 
required to undergo two years’ probation, and 
to pass periodical examinations in special sub- 
jects of study befoie piocecding to India. The 
limit of age for candidates is from 17 to 19 on 
the 1 st of January of the year in which the ex- 
amination is held, applications foi admission to 
which must be made before the 1st of April. 
Candidates are encouraged, though it is not 
imperative, to obtain a university training ; and 
to this end the Govci nment makes an allowance 
of ,£150 pci annum to all who pass then two 
yeai s’ pi obation in residence at a university, 
and as a further incentive, an additional bonus 
of £150 is giantcd to any student who, after 
it mauling utliudycai at the university, obtains 
adcgiee 111 honouis at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Having ai lived m India, the candidate must 
within a spccilied period elect to serve either 
111 the executive or the judicial branch of the 
sci via In the foiinet blanch the licutenant- 
gov ci 1101 ship ol a piovince is the highest post 
to which a civil scivant can attain, and in the 
latter blanch a judge ship of the High Court. 
A covenanted civil scivant 111 India com- 
mences with a salary of 4,800 1 upees a year, and 
the numbt 1 ol sue h civilians is about a thousand 
at the picscnt time Die meinbei s of the Statu- 
tory Civil Service ol India aie selected purely 
from among the natives Many appointments 
aic in the gilt of the local governments; but 
no one who is not a native, a covenanted 
civilian 01 an officci ol the staff coips, can be 
appointed to a post with a salary exceeding 
400 rupees a month without the approval of the 
Indian Government, — lrom w r hich rule a few 
departments are excepted The Public Works 
Department is 1 ecruited li om the Royal Indian 
Engineering College (7 v ) at Coopers Hill, from 
the corps ol Royal Engineers, and, as regards 
natives, fiom the Civil Engineering Colleges 
in India l'hc commencing salaiy of appoint- 
ments in this department is 4,200 rupees a 
year; in the Telegraph Department, recruited 
much in the same manner, it is 3,000 rupees a 
year, which is also the commencing salary in 
the Forest Department. Examinations for the 
Medioal Service are also held in this country, 
and successful candidates are required to attend 
a four months’ course at the Army Medical 
School at Netlcy, during which period they re- 
ceive an allowance to cover the cost of living. 
An important and voluminous report of the 
Commission appointed by the Government of 
India in Oct. ’86 was laid on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament (March ’88). 

Indian Delegates. See ed. ’86. 

Indian Empire, The Most Eminent Order 

Of. Instituted in ’78 to commemorate the 
proclamation of Her Majesty as Empress of 
India, and enlarged m *86, and in the Jubilee 
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year t as a means of rewarding those whose 
services to the Indian Empire have merited the 
Imperial favour This order oonsists of the 
Sovereign, a Grand Master, who is the Viceroy of 
India for the time being, and of three classes of 
members, viz., Knights Grand Commanders 
(GC.I.E.), Knights Commanders (K.C I.E.), 
and Companions (C I.E.). Only the two first 
of these, being knights, are entitled to the 
prefix “Sir.” The motto of the order is “ Im- 
■peratncis Auspicus ” (Under the favour of the 
Empress) See Knighthoods conferred 
during ’88 

Indian National Congress. Within the last 
few years a movement has taken definite shape 
among the eduoated classes of India of all races, 
religions, and provinces — to meet together and 
discuss their political wants. Hitherto, the 
people of India have be en widely separated 
from one another by differences of language, 
creed, and caste ; and these differences have 
been intensified by distance. It is the English 
Government that has for the first time united 
them in a common object The original stimulus 
came from the education m English, which is 
given in all the colleges and higher schools ; 
but the scheme could never have been realised 
if it had not been for the development of the 
railway system. The first National Indian Con- 
gress was held at Bombay in Dec. ’85 The 
number of persons who attended was less than 
100, and their deliberations were held in private, 
though the resolutions passed were afterwards 
published. The president was Mr. W C. B011- 
neriee, a Bengali Bi ahmm, and standing counsel 
to the Government of I ndia The seoona congress 
was held at Calcutta in Dec. ’86, and was 
attended by about 430 delegates, most of whom 
represented local associations The president 
was the Hon Dadabhai Naoroji, a Bombay 
Parsi, not unknown in this country as a candi- 
date foi Parliament. The meetings were held 
in public , and the viceroy (Lord Dufferin) in- 
vited the members — in their private capacity, 
as “gentlemen of more or less distinction and 
culture” — to a garden party. At the third con- 
gress, held at madras 111 Dec. ’87, the number of 
delegates rose to 607 , and a temporary hall was 
erected for the meetings, which were often 
attended by as many' as 2,000 spectators. The 
president was Mr Budrudin Tvabji, the leading 
Mussulman barrister of Bombay The fourth 
oongress is to be held in Dec. ’88, at Allahabad, 
the capital of the North-Western Provinces. 
The resolutions adopted at all the congresses 
have been of a very similar character Questions 
of social reform — such as child marriage — have 
beenaltogetheravoided, as affecting only special 
religions and castes. Loyalty to the British 
crown has been unhesitatingly avowed, both 
in the resolutions and in the speeches, but 
certain political changes in the administrative 
system have been as unhesitatingly demanded. 
First is placed the introduction of a representa- 
tive element into the councils of the Viceroy 
and ol the governors of provinces, so that the 
i nha bitants of the country may have some voice 
both in the making of laws and in the levying 
of taxation. Second, perhaps, m importance 
comes a demand that the natives should be 
treated with greater confidence in the matter 
of self-defence— -( 1 ) By being admitted to the 
higher ranks of the army ; (2) by being allowed 
to form volunteer corps ; and (8) by being no 
longer prohibited to possess and wear arms. 
Other resolutions calf for the appointment of a 


Royal Commission to inquire into the working 
of the Indian administration, for the entire 
separation of judicial and executive functions, 
for the extension of trial by iury, and for the 
introduction of a system of technical education. 
The proceedings at the congress have always 
been marked by absolute unanimity ; but it 
would seem that this appearance is to some 
extent deceitful It has, unfortunately, been 
found impossible to reconcile all classes ot 
Mohammedans to the inevitable predominance 
of the Hind a element The Mohammedans of 
Northern India, led by Sir Syud Amir All of 
Aligarh, profess that they prefer English rule 
as it is to Hindu rule as it might be. They do 
not oppose the resolutions of the congress, so 
much as decline to act with the HmdQs in 
pressing for their realisation. A few of the 
great Rajput landholders have also taken up a 
similar attitude of opposition. Under these 
circumstances, the meeting ot the next oongress 
at Allahabad, in the centre of a large Mussul- 
man population, will be watched with much 
interest, especially as several English M.P.’s 
have announced their intention to be present 
as spectators. True friends of India will have 
much cause lor disappointment if a movement 
that promised so well, if only kept within sober 
limits, should be deprived of its national cha- 
racter through the recrudescence of religious 
bigotry. On Nov. 30th (St. Andrew’s Day) 
Lord Dufferin (q v .) delivered a speech at a 
public dinner, which was in the nature of a 
manifesto against the dangerous tendencies of 
some of the opinions associated with the move- 
ment The official report of the Madras Con- 
gress may be obtained (price 2s ) from Talbot 
Bros , 81, Carter T^ine, E C. Consult an article 
by Sir W W. Hunter in the Contemporary 
Rcineiv for Sept. ’88 

Industrial and Provident Societies. See 

Co-OPi:uATrvE SociErirs 

Industrial Schools Act, ’66 See ed. ’87. 
Industrial Villages See Society for Pro- 
moting Industrial Villagfs. 

Inebriates Act. See Session ’88, sect. 18. 

Infancy, Law on in *88. An infant may now 
enter into a contract for hire and servioe which is 
beneficial to himself, and such contract can be 
enforced against him In a case heard m the 
Brompton County Court, the defendant, an 
infant, had refused to pay his fare , but judg- 
ment was given against him ont he ground that 
the law does not recognise minors in railway 
matters The question whether a minor nun 
was entitled to a separate mamtenanoe from her 
step-mother, who was under an obligation to 
maintain her husband’s daughters until they 
attained their majority or married, was raised 
in the Court of Session. It was held that the 
widow was only bound to aliment those chil- 
dren who remained in her house 

Infectious Diseases, Notification of. See 

Sfssion ’88, sect. 62 . 

Infusoria. A class of the lowest sub-king- 
dom ( Protozoa ) of the animal kingdom. First 
discovered, in 1677, by Anthony von Leewen- 
haek. The Infusoria comprise all the one-celled 
Protozoa with a distinct cell-wall, and within 
that a contractile cortical region, inclosing proto- 
plasm (q v ), in which there is a nucleus and 
nucleolus. See ed. ’ 86 , and consult W. S. 
Kent’s “ Manual of Infusoria,” Batscheli’s 
“ Protozoa,” m Brehm’s “ Classen und 
Ordnungen des Thierreichs,” 
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Inglii, Bt. Hon. John, «on of the late Rev. the “materics morbi” enters the body through 
DrTinglis, of the old Greyfriars Church, Edin- the channel of a wound in the skin or mucous 
burgh, was b. x8io. Educated at Glasgow Univ. membrane. It may be aooidentu, as from the 
and JBalliol Coll., Oxford (B.A. ’34, hon. D.C.L. bite of a dog ; or intentional, as a prophylactic 
* 49 )’ Was Lord-Advocate for Scotland in Lord against a severe form of disease, from which it 
Derby’s first and second Administrations, is intended to act as a protective — e.g. f vacclna- 
Sat for Stamford m ’58. Appointed Lord tion against small-pox. See ed. 86. _ 

Justice Clerk of Scotland in the same vean and Insanity. Disorder of bram causing dis- 
ln the following year was sworn of the Privy order of mind ; most frequent between the ages 
Council. In ’67 he was elevated to the highest of 25 and 40 years, during which period the 
legal position in Scotland — viz., that 01 Lord brain develops most. The principal predispos- 
Justioe General. Lord I., while at the bar, was ing causes are poverty, drink, consanguinity, 
one of the most powerful of Scotch advocates, unusual excess, hereditary predispositions, 
and consummated his reputation as a successful etc. Insanity is also produced by exciting 
pleader by his defence of the prisoner in the causes, as religious or political excitement, 
celebrated Madeline Smith Case. His Lordship domestic troubles, etc. See ed. *86. 
is Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh Instinct See Origin of Species, ed. 88. 

Inhabited House Duty. It appears, Trom a Institute of Actuaries. See Insurance, 

statement made by the Ghanoellor of the Ex- Fire and Life. 

ohequer (June * 88 ), that though two parts of a Institute Of Painters in Oil Colours, 
house are separately let, and constitute separate Founded in 1883. The Exhibitions, which are 
tenements, tnis is not sufficient to entitle the held annually, commencing in November, are 
business portion of the premises to exemption open to all artists, and the principle of selection 
from inhabited house duty In older to obtain is the same as at the Royal Academy (q.v .). 
exemption, business premises must not only Pres . Sir James D. Linton. P.R.I. ; Vioe-Pres., 
be separately let, but must be structurally Frank Walton, R.I. ; Sec., W T Blackmore. 
separate. Insurance— ACCIDENT. The business of this 

fnhambane. A port and town of the Portu- branch is carried on by twenty-five Companies, 

f uese territory of Mozambique, in East Africa, who for certain premiums insure the payment of 
etween Delagoa and Sofala, pop. 6,500. During periodical sums for total and partial temporary 
*86 some native tribes in the neighbourhood, in- disablement, and other fixed amounts on death, 
censed by the imposition of heavy taxes upon or on total or partial permanent disablement, 
them, took up arms, defeated the Portuguese “ The Railway Passengers’ Co.” was the first 
native levies, and marched on Inhambane in established, which was in 1849. The aggregate 
great strength, but were at length induced to premiums in 1887 of the Companies were 
retire and disperse. ^73o,ooo,and the amount of claims they paid was 

Inner and Middle Temple. The name about ,£395,000. This part of insurance business 
of these two Inns arises from the fact that is greatly increasing Three other Companies 
the property they hold belonged at one have been formed, to insure live stock in case of 
time to the Knights Templar. This religious total loss or accidental injury, and also to pro- 
military order moved from its home in HoJborn vide compensation in the event of loss or partial 
(Southampton Street) to the land now held by injury to carriages and other road vehicles, 
the Temples, situated between Fleet Street The greater number of Accident Insurance 
and the nver. This took place in the twelfth Companies also transact employers' liability 
century, the round portion of the Temple insurance and the insurance of workmen by 
Church being dedicated in 1185. Ihe Order of collective policies against accidents for which 
Knights Templar was suppressed in 1310, and the employers are not liable. A case of 
the property was seized by Edward ft., who some importance to persons who insure against 
bestowed it on Thomas Earl of Lancaster, accidental death was heard at the last summer 
After passing into the hands of the Earl of assizes at Liverpool, before Mr. Justice Gran- 
Pembroke and Hugh le Despenser it reverted tham A Mr. Woollnght had taken out a policy 
to the Crown, and was granted by Edward III. in the Aocident Death Inauranoe Company for 
to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of ^1,000, and had paid the premiums for twenty- 
Jerusalcm, which ordei demised it to certain six years, when, while out shooting, he scratched 
students from Thavies Inn, Holborn, for ^10 his ear with a thorn m getting through a hedge, 
a year. In the reign of Richard II., owing to Blood-poisoning ensued, and eleven days after 
the great number of students, the members the occurrence Mr. Woollnght died. Thecom- 
diviaed into two bodies— Inner and Middle — pany resisted the claim of his executors, mainly 
and both remained tenants of the Knights on the ground that the accident was not the 
Hospitallers till the suppression of that order direct cause of death, which was stated in the 
by Henry VIII. They then held by lease from medical certificate to be erysipelas. But the 
the Crown till James I. granted a charter to erysipelas was unquestionably caused by the 
them. The Inner Temple adopted the arms of accident, and judgment was given in favour 
the Knights Templar, modifying the horse of the executors’ claim. — Health insurance was 
with two riders (emblematic of the poverty of only commenced m 1885, and is effected by two 
the knights) into a Pegasus. The Middle Companies— viz., the “ Health Insurance Cor- 
Temple adopted the arms of the Knights of poration, Limited,” and the “ Sickness and 
St. John of Jerusalem (the lamb and the flag). Accident Association.” They were established 
The existing reoords of the Middle and Inner to answer a great requirement of the middle 
Temple date back to 1501 and 1506 respectively, classes— which is, after the manner of the ordi- 
The Treasurers for 1889 are — Middle Temple, nary Benefit Societies, to pay weekly sums to 
Rt. Hon. Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P. ; Inner those who are wholly or partially disabled from 
Temple, Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Q.C., LL.D. following their vocations on account of illness 
UIXUI Of Oourt For origin see ed. ’88. not resulting/rom accidents. These Companies 

toOCUtettpa. A term usually applied to also combine accident with health insurance, 
the mode of transmission of disease whereby The former company insure also against specific 
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diseases, a new feature introduced very cent, of the premium income. There has been 
recently.— Fidelity Guarantee. Numerous com- a great diminution of serious fires in Kills during 
ponies have been established for insuring the '88. On the 31st of October, however, the mills 
honesty of employes in the exercise of their voca- of Todd and Higginbotham oi Glasgow were 
tions by policies of insurance. Many objections destroyed by fire. It is estimated that the loss 
exist against the guarantees of private bondsmen to the insurance companies from this accident 
for this purpose ; and an immense and rapidly will amount to about £90,000, which will be sus- 
increasing number of employers prefer poll- tamed by nineteen companies. Flour mills, and 
cies of insuiance, to secure themselves against especially the larger ones in which the auto- 
loss by the dishonesty of their servants. An matic roller system of giadually reducing the 
insurance policy will be granted in favour wheat into flour is adopted on a large scale, are 
of any person having a good character. The very dangerous usks. Several fire offices 

E remium varies according to his responsi- refuse to insute them, and otheis reluctantly 
llity, nature of employment, supervision, and do so, and then only on condition that very 
remuneration. The lowest is 5s. and the highest heavy premiums are paid and expensive pre- 
about 60s. per cent. Clerks and cashiers are cautions are adopted to guard against explosions 
generally charged from 10s. to 30s., while from the ignition of flour dust. So intolerable 
travellers and collectors on small salary and are the insurance rates lor nearly all these mills 
commission are rated at £ 2 to £3 per cent. A that many of their owners and occupiers do not 
new method of guarantee has recently been insure them. Oil mills are also very risky 
started for insuring staffs of clerks. By this buildings to insure, and the fit e companies are 
system Guarantee Companies issue a col- not disposed to take them except at higher 
lective policy which covers loss from a staff of lates than those paid a year ago. Although 
employes 01 any number beyond five, so that improved machinery, better lubricating oils, 
their employer will be secuied against loss by and cxti.i vigilance by fire insurance companies 
embezzlement on the part of this staff to the surveyoi s in pointing out faults and risks of 
amount contracted for, on each of its members, fiic, have lcsultcd in an appreciable diminution 
By this arrangement the troublesome one of m the destruction of factories, the use of auto- 
individual contracts is dispensed with. The matic sprinklers properly installed has been 
policies of the larger Companies aie accepted by mostly recommended for the purpose. It is 
various depaitments of the Government, Courts about five years since sprinklers for the auto- 
of Justice, the Corporation of London, and matic extinction of hies immediately on their 
Railway Companies, etc Ten Companies trans- outbreak began to be widely noticed in England, 
act fidelity guarantoe business, the first of which, Various kinds of these appliances have been 
the “Guarantee Society,” started in 1840 In invented, and receive more or less favour, 
addition to these Companies who insure employ- These include the “ Tunnelic,” the “ Grinnell,” 
ers generally against loss by their servants’ dis- the “ Witter,” and the “ Draper-Hetherington 
honesty, there is a Society called the “Bankers’ Sprinklers.” Not only is the value of these 
Guarantee Tiust Fund,” to indemnify against operators well and widely appreciated by fire 
loss by Bank employes. The Bank of England offices, but many have reduced their premiums 
and several of the leading railway companies when the sprinkleis have been satisfactorily 
have a fund contributed Dy the employes to installed under stipulated regulations. Some 
secure their employers against loss by the non-tariff insurance companies allow as much 
dishonesty of the former. — Hailstorm insurance as 50 per cent, off shop stores of drapery and 
is carried on by three Companies, the upholstery when the sprinklers are used ; and 
“General,” founded at Norwich in 1843, being the factory premises are gradually gaining this 
the oldest, the “ Royal Farmers’ ” having privilege. It is essential that the automatic 
recently been transferred to the “Alliance. sprinklers should be more used m flour mills 
Insurances are effected of wheat, barley, oats, than they are. Some excellent rules have been 
rye, and green crops against loss by hail storms drawn up by the Mutual Fire Offloe for the mstalla- 
at a fixed sum per acre ; and crown, plate, and tion of these appliances. Considerable progress 
sheet glass at a certain sum per cent. All the has also been made m Great Britain in ’88 by 
Companies arc in a good financial position, and the installation of the electric light within 
do a large business. Plate Glass insurance buildings under what are known as the 
was commenced in 1852 by the Plate Glass “Phoenix Rules.” Other iegulations exist for 
Insurance Company. The business is now laying down electric light plants; but there is an 
transacted by 22 Companies, which insure plate overwhelming mass of testimony that none are 
and other glass against breakages from every accounted safe unless installed according to the 
cause except against fire. One of these Com- “ Phoenix rules,” which were drawn up by Mr. 
pames has paid more than ,£105,000 for replacing Heaphy, consulting electrician to the Phoenix 
broken glass — Steam Boiler insurance began by Fire Office. No fire has occurred in any building 
the establishment of the “Manchester Steam in which the eleotno light has been provided m 
Users’ Association ” in 1854, and is transacted accordance with such rules. Great destruction 
by 12 Companies. This business includes the of buildings by fire have, however, occurred 
insurance of boilers against explosion and abroad from scamped work in electric light 
against damage thereby to the surrounding pro- installations. Of the new companies formed Tor 
perty, and of the employers’ liability risk under the transaction of fire insurance business during 
the recent statute to all accidents to the boilers ’88 in this country are the British Law Fire Offloe 
covered by the conditions m the policies. The and the Merchants’ Fire Offloe. One of the 
premiums vary from £1 per boiler for £100, to companies established at Plymouth about seven- 
*5 or *6 for £1,000, according to the condition, teen months ago — viz., the Western Insurance 
required pressure and locality of the boiler.— Company, for the transaction of fire and marine 
FDui. The business of British Fire Insurance insurance, suspended payment in July last. 
Companies in 88 has been but a little more — LIFE. The improvement of the general 
prosperous than it was last year, when the trade of this country m ’88, and the increased 
losses to the companies were equal to j8'dl per efforts which life insurance companies have 
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made this year compared with any previous own wherewith to tempt the public. In the 
one to secure new business has materially case of with-profit assurances not only the special 
enhanced their prosperity. As the financial features of the company, but also the bonuses 
year with the majority of the life offices already declared, must be taken into account, 
closes at the end of December, published Some companies, such as the Scottish Provi- 
reports of their pecuniary condition do not dent, have a rule that a member shall not 
appear ior several weeks subsequently. In ’87 participate in the profits until the premiums 
73 offices transacting Ordinary (as distinct irom paid, with compound interest at the rate of 4 
Industrial) Life Insurance notified their new pci cent , amount to the sum insured. A rule 
yearly results— being a number larger in pro* of this kind enables the office which adopts it 
portion to the whole than in any previous year to charge a lower late rate than one which gives 
The new business obtained by the 83 companies the right to participate periodically in Targe 
then transacting ordinary life insurance was bonuses, and sometimes almost immediately, 
about £30,000,000, representing a new premium Owing to the varieties of the features or attrac- 
revenue of £1,000,000 An increase of pi emiums tions of the different companies, an office of 
over the returns of the previous year is shown the second class has a good chance of success, 
m the summary of the levcnuc account to the provided it has good and novel ideas to lay 
extent of £561,476. Out of this amount £280,153 before the public. Many of the young companies 
is from the Oidmary, and £ 281,3.13 from the have done the best business during the past 
Industrial Branch. The amount of claims and year and a half Some of the companies have 
matured endowments, which were £12,920,818, recently reduced their premiums for new assur- 
exceeded by £436,428 those reported in ’86 ances, in ordei to give their agents a greater 
The expenses in the Ordinary Branch were chance to succeed m the struggle with com- 
£1,812,534. being 14*07 per cent of the premium petitors , and it is said that other companies 
income, or o 16 per tent, m excess of the are going to take the same step When, how- 
returns of the preceding year. I11 the In- ever, it is remembered that the premiums of 
dustrial Branch the expenses amounted to some of the most progressive companies are 
£1,660,650, being a detrtase of 061 compared high, a reduction does not appear to be necessary 
with the cost of *86. The total income was in the case of those companies who give equiva- 
£4.226,148 more than the outgo Since the lent advantages As a rule, it will be found 
Life Assurance Companies Act ’70 came into that w hen the premiums of a company are low 
force, returns have been made to the House of for joung lives they are high at advanced ages, 
Commons by the Board of Trade for all the years and via vnsa Much good has been done by 
from ’71 to '87 inclusive of the premium incomes the Institute of Actuaries founded about forty-one 
and of the life assurance and annuity funds of years ago for the extension of actuarial know- 
British Life Offices. A branch office of a lead- ledge. Bv the excellent system of examinations 
ing French Life Insuiance Company, called Le conducted by the Institute, much additional 
Phenix, was opened in London in '88, and is pioficiency in life insurance transactions has 
now actively pushing for business in Grtat been attained than otherwise would not have 
Britain. It was established in ’44 as a pro- been. Future actuaries will have imposed on 
prietory office, and it has now a reserve lurid them a much higher standard of skill relating 
of ;C5.548,448. Its total income last year was to their vocation, and far more competence will 
£1,227,088, and its total outgo £670, 370, so that thcrefoie be required to be shown by candi- 
it is an institution of the first magnitude. The dates foi the fellowship of the Institute than at 
special feature which this company adduces to present The Actuarial Society of Edinburgh, 
attract the British public is its system of Assur- the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, the Insur- 
ance Hixtes, which is a favourable kind of ance and Actuarial Society of Glasgow, the 
endowment ins irance To outsiders who do Insurance Institute of Manchester, the Insurance 
not realise how vivid the competition is lor new Institute of Ireland, and the Birmingham In- 
business by Butish life offices, the disparities surance Institute, have all rendered more or less 
between the rates of different offices must be some- meritable service to life assurance officials 
thing of a puzzle, seeing how exact actuarial and others interested in actuarial knowledge, 
science has become. These disparities arise Some serious frauds, known as the “ Belfast 
chiefly from the adoption of different tables of Frauds,” were committed in ’88 upon the Equit- 
mortality and rates of mtcieslin the construction able Assurance Company of the united States, 
of the tables of premiums, and through a want An cnoimous amount ol life insurance business 
ofagreement as much with respect to the amount is done foi the benefit of poorer olasses by In- 
of the addition— commonly known as loading— dustrial Life Assurance Companies, Collecting 
necessary to provide for profits and expenses Friendly Societies, and the Post Offioe (q.v.) 
as to the form of its application that is to This kind of insurance has immensely in- 
say, whether the addition should be by a fixed creased during the last ten years. The follow- 
percentage or otherwise. It has been well mg figures show the large premium moomea 
observed that the company which charges the received by a few of these companies and 
lowest rate is not necessarily the best to insure societies for the year ending the 30th of Sep- 
m, even if one has decided to effect a non-profit tember, ’87, from industrial insurance viz., £) 
insurance, because its advantages may be By Industrial Assurance Companies : Prudential, 
fewer than those given by another office which £3,058,501 ; Refuge, £399,666 ; Pearl, £233,130 ; 
charges higher rates For instance, in some British Workman’s, £173,544; London, Edm- 
compames a policy cannot lapse through the burgh, and Glasgow, £82,563. (2) By Collecting 
non-payment of premiums until the arrears Friendly Societies • Liverpool Victoria Legal, 
exceed the surrender value of the policy ; while £358,504; Royal Liver, £382,607; Royal Lon- 
in others the policy lapses should the premium don, £159,889 ; Scottish Legal, £94,921. There 
not be paid within the thirty days’ grace allowed, are 52 of these societies in Great Britain, 47 
and it is not revived until a medical examination in England and 5 in Scotland, and all the large 
has been satisfactorily passed and a heavy fine English and Scotch Societies have branches m 
paid. Every company tries some feature of its Ireland* The four Soeieties before mentioned 
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contain po per cent, of the members of collect- 
ing societies. The avera e pi emiums paid by 
each member is per week. Further legis- 
lation is sought to reform them. See also 
Marine Insurance. 

Inter-colonial Conference. See Imperial 
Federation, JNew South Wales, Queens- 
land. 

Interlocking System. See Railway Sig- 
nalling, ed. ’88. 

International Copyright. Artists and 
authors have long desired to obtain an inter- 
national law of copynght, by which work . of 1 
literature and art might be protected, not only in I 
the countries wheie they weie first published, | 
but in all civilised countries. An important 
step in this direction was taken by tne con- 
ference upon international copyright held at 
Berne in September 1885, and attended by 
representatives of the following states Ger- 
many, Spain, France, Great Britain, Haiti, 
Honduras, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
Norway, Switzerland, and Tunis. At this 
conference there was settled the draft of a 
convention for securing to the authois ol litei- 
ary or artistic works published in any one of 
the counti les represented copyright in all the 
others Such copynght is not to be more than 
the author enjoys in his own state, nor more 
than the state granting it secuics to its own 
subjects. The provisions of the convention 
extend to dramatic and dramatico-musical 
works. They extend to all woiks which at 
the date of the convention have not become 
public property. They forbid the publication 
of a translation not sanctioned by the authoi 
of the original work But if within a certain 
time there appears no authorised tianslation, 
an unauthorised one may be published. Ai ticks 
which have appeared in newspapers or periodi- 
cals may be reproduced, unless such rcpioduc- 
tions have been expressly forbidden by the 
original authois or publishcis, and no prohibi- 
tion by them can nave effect in the case of 
articles discussing politics, current topics 01 
news of the day A woik is not to be induectly 
appropriated by a reproduction which, in spite 
of superficial changes, is essentially the same 
as its original lhe convention establishes an 
Office of the International Union for the Pio- 
tection of Literary and Artistic Works, which 
is to be undci the suiveillance of the Swiss 
Government, and is to be supported by conti 1- 
butionsfrom all the contracting parties. Any 
State, not a party, which is willing to adopt the 
provisions of the convention, may give in its 
adheience, whilst any state which is a party to 
the convention, and wishes to withdraw, must 
give a year’s notice of its intention. The con- 
vention is to take effect within three months 
from the adoption of the draft Conferences j 
for its revision are to be held successively in 
each of the countries by which it has been 
adopted. It does not annul or preclude any 
conventions already existing or hereafter to be 
made between any two or more of the con- 
tracting parties, provided that such special 
conventions secure at least as ample a protec- 
tion to authors as it does, and do not otherwise 
conflict with its provisions. In this country 
▲ot of Parliament have been passed in 1844, 
185a, 1875 and 1886, with the object of securing 
copyright to authors and artists who are sub- 
jects of foreign states which secure copyright 
to British artists and authors. These Acts 
empower Her Majesty by Order in Council to 


grant copyright to the artists and authors 01 
such countries, and Her Majesty has a large 
discretion in fixing the conditions with which 
they must comply. The existence of the copy- 
right of the foreign author in his own country 
may be proved by a certificate under the official 
seal of a Minister of State in that country or of 
a British diplomatic or consular officer acting 
there. Copies of works made in any foreign 
country other than that in which the protected 
work was first published and made without the 
consent ot the proprietor of the copyright may 
1 not be imported into this country. An Order 
in Council issued under these Acts applies to 
works produced before the date of the Order, 
but not so as to prejudice any person who has 
lawfully produced any work in the United 
Kingdom It shall be taken to apply to every 
Bi ltish possession, sav nig only those which are 
expressly excepted. I'he Act of 1886 contains 
several modifications of previous statutes in- 
tended to harmonise with the provisions of the 
comention of Berne above noticed. Conven- 
tions for the mutual piotcction of copyright 
have been made between the United Kingdom 
and several foreign states. The question of 
an International Copyright Treaty between 
England and America has been much discussed 
dunng the past few years, on both sides of the 
Atlantic In England the Incorporated Society 
of Authors (q v ) have kept the question pro- 
minently before the public, and the Amenoan 
Copyright League have been similarly occupied. 
See also Copyright. 

International Geological Congress. See 

Gi:oloc \ 

International Law in ’88. In the case of 
the Republic of Peru v. Dreyfus (Chancery Divi- 
sion, Febrtiaiy), the question aiose whether 
internal acts ol State performed by a levolu- 
tionaiy Govei mnent which has been recognised 
by foreign States, ioi international and 
diplomatic purposes, as a Government dt> facto , 
arc to be recognised as valid upon the restora- 
tion of the original or constitutional Govern- 
ment, especially as regaids contracts entered 
into by the revolutionary Govei nment with 
foieigners The question in the present case 
related to the right of the plaintiffs, the present 
Republic of Peru, on the one hand, or of the 
defendants, Messrs. Dreyfus Brothers & Co., 
on the othei, to the proceeds of eleven cargoes 
ol guano shipped from Peru about the month 
of January ’80, and which arrived in this 
country in April of that year. Mr. Justice 
Kay, in deciding against the plaintiffs, made 
the following important pronouncement . — “ It 
i^> a question of intei national law of the highest 
importance whether or not the citizens of a 
foreign State may safely have such dealings as 
1 existed in this case with a Government which 
such State has recognised. If they may not, 
of what value to the citizens of a foreign State 
is such recognition by its Government ? There 
have been successive Governments in European 
countries— usurpations of the power of previ- 
ous Governments overthrown, altering the 
constitution essentially. These have m turn 
been recognised by this and other nations. 
When the Government of this country recog- 
nised the third Emperor of the Frencn, if any 
Englishman entered into contracts with his 
Government, could it be maintained that the 
validity of such contracts must depend upon 
the law of France as settled by decree of the 
Republic which was established on his deposi- 
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tion ? Obviously it would follow that no 
Englishman could safely contract with the 
present Government of France, or, indeed, 
with any existing Government, lest it in turn 
should be displaced by another Government 
which might treat its acts as void. There is no 
authority for any such proposition.” 
International Language. See “Volapuk.” 
International Sculling Sweepstakes. See 
Aquatics. 

International Telegraphy The results of 
the International Conference held at Berlin in 
1885 took practical effect on the 1st of July, 1886 
Previous conferences were held at Paris in 1865, 
Rome, 1872, St. Petersburg, 1875, and London 
in 1879. At the last-mentioned confeience the 
whole of the regulations and tariffs affecting 
the traffic on international telegraph lines was 
revised, and one very important change which 
resulted fiom that conference was the substi- 
tution of a word rate for the then existing 
twenty-woid rate. For some time previoutly 
a word rate had been applied with much success 
to what is known as the extra-European system, 
and it was probably that fruitful experience 
which led the London Telegraph Conference 
of 1879 to adopt a general woid-ratc for the 
European system. The business transacted 
at the Berlin Confeience of 1885 consisted 
mainly 111 revising and modifying the existing 
regulations ; but some important reductions 
were also made m the 1 ates to several countries, 
of which the following ai e a few examples • — 
Russia, from gd. to 6 ±d : Spain, fiom 6 d to 
4 \d.\ Italy, from 5 d. to 4 £</. ; India, fiom 4s. 7 d 
to 4s. ; China, from u>s to 8s gd . ; Austialia, 
from 10s. 8 d. to gs 4 d Under the new con- 
vention the names of both the office and country 
are now counted m the addicss as one word 
each, whatever their length, provided they aie 
written by the sendci in the lecogmsed official 
way. The charges for repeating a telegram 
from office to office dunng transmission nave 
been reduced to the payment of an additional 
quarter-rate inst 'ad of a half-rate as formerly 
The charges for any words omitted during the 
transmission of an extra- Euiopean telegiam 
will be refunded. Another important alteration 
resulting from the Beilin Conference, which it 
is right should be generally known, is that if 
the sender of a European telegiam prepays a 
reply, and the reply foim is not used by the 
addressee, the amount prepaid for the leply is 
not now refunded, as was formerly the case 
Many other new legulations lespecting foieign 
telegrams were also agreed upon at the Bei fin 
Conference. See Session ’88, sect. 55 . 

Inter-oceanic Railway. Towards the end 
of July *88 it was reported that the fiist order 
of rails lor this lino had been placed with a 
Workington firm, light sections, 40 lb flanged, 
at under £5 a ton, the quantity being 20,000 
tons. The oapital of the company is £2,500,000, 
and the line (of which Messrs. Livesey & Son 
of London are the engineers) will extend from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City, and ultimately con- 
nect with New York. The concession, it seems, 
was granted to Lord Gosford as the representa- 
tive of certain English contractors and engi- 
neers, and the terms of the contract show that 
£2,000,000 will be paid if the line, 265 miles long, 
is completed m four years from the commence- 


Intervention of Peers in Parliamentary 
Elections. On Feb. 4th, ’87, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to con- 
sider the Sessional Older with reference to 
the intervention of peers or prelates in Parlia- 
mentaiy elections, and to report whether any, 
and, if so, what alterations are advisable there- 
in. The Sessional Order referred to declares it 
to be a high infringement of the liberties and 
privileges of the Commons for any lord of 
Parliament, or other peer or prelate, not being 
a peei of Ireland elected to serve, or standing 
as .1 candidate, for any county, city, or borough 
of Great Britain, to concern himself in a Parlia- 
mentaiy election; or for any Lord Lieutenant 
of a county to avail himself of any authority 
derived from his commission to influence any 
election of an M P The Committee reported 
on Feb. 18th that the Sessional Order referred 
to appeared to be a declaration by the House of 
its privilege, as well as of that which was, in 
the opinion of that House, the common law of 
the land , that such dcclaiation was first made 
in the year 1641, and since the year 1700 had 
been lenewed annually in almost identical 
teims; that, as far as the Committee had 
ascertained, this declaration of the common 
law had never been controverted by the House 
of Lords or by any judicial tribunal ; that the 
Sessional Order had been lecogmsed by the 
Courts as a declaration of the law ; and that, 
although a rescission of the Order would not 
alter the common law, it would be calculated to 

S ive rise to a mistaken idea, either that the law 
ad been incorrectly stated, or that it was 
obsolete The Committee reoommended that 
the Sessional Order should be continued. See 
Session ’88, sect 55. 

Intestacy. Sec Will and Codicil. 
Intoxicating Liquors (Sale to Children) 
Act, ’86. See ed ’88 

Ireland and Scotland Tunnel. This is a 

scheme which has the advantage, in some minds, 
of settling a great political difficulty, besides 
bunging about the ordinary material advan- 
tages supposed and expected to anse from a 
great engineering work The proposal is to 
construct a tunnel from Portpatrick, in Scot- 
land, to Donaghadee m Ireland, an undersea 
distance of over a score of miles, at a cost of 
six or seven millions sterling. A modifica- 
tion of the original suggestion was made 
during the year 1886, by proposing a railway 
tunnel, and it was leported in July of that 
year that Mr. Douglas, engineer to the Board of 
Irish Lights, was engaged in taking soundings 
with the view of reporting on the subject. The 
following figures in reference to this semi- 
political matter will be interesting : cost of 
tunnel £5,000,000; land approaches £1,000,000; 
greatest depth of water midway, 780 feet, 
and the roof of the tunnel would have to 
be 200 feet below that; the deep-sea portion 
would be 2i£ miles. (For further details see 
ed- ’88 ) No steps seem to have been taken with 
regard to this project during ’88. 

Ireland. An island lying to the west of 
England and Scotland, bounded on the east 
by the Irish Sea or St. George’s Channel, and 
on the south, west, and north by the Atlantic 
Oc?an. Greatest meridional length 225 m. ; 
breadth about 120 m. ; area, 32,510 sq. m., or 
20,873,271 acres. Pop. (m x88x) 5,174,836. Till 
the middle of the eighteenth century the in- 


ment, a higher payment being paid for a shorter the middle of the eighteenth century 
time. The 265 miles may Be finished by the dustry was almost exclusively pastoral, and 
end of *89, at the present time the crops chiefly grown 
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are hay, oats, and potatoes, with flax for the | 
supply of a not too prosperous linen industry, 
the other principal manufactures being porter, 
whisky, and butter. (For concise history of 
Ireland to fall of Lord North’s Ministry, see 
ed. ’88.) On the fall of Lord North, in 1782. 
the short-lived Rockingham Ministry repealed 
the Act annulling the jurisdiction of the Irish 
Peers, and the next year established the 
Irish courts and parliament in the same posi- 
tion m Ireland that their counterparts occupied 
in England. At another time, and under 
changed circumstances, the experiment oi two 
legislatures under one Crown might have 
succeeded. But the Irish had found the addi- 
tional strength which the Catholic Relief Act 
and the arming of the Volunteeis had given 
them ; they had befoie their eyes the example 
of the successful revolt of the American 
Colonies; and the concession of much only 
made them long for more. Upon people so 
disposed came tne example of the French Revo- 
lution, and the advantages it seemed to offer 
them. Although the desire for further Catholic 
emancipation was no doubt in itself genuine 
enough, this was soon seen to be desired only 
as a means to an end ; and when secret negotia- 
tions with the Ficnch Directory seemed to 
promise a shorter road to independence they 
were entered into, and rebellion and massacre 
were timed to coincide with a French invasion 
in 1798 . The abortive invasion and the bloody 
revolt cost Ireland 100,000 lives, and England 
20,000, and upon peace being restored the 
Union had become a political necessity It was 
Pitt’s idea that with the Union he could safely 
grant the Catholic Emancipation, which alone 
would pacify the lush, and w’hich could not 
be granted except on the condition of Union. 
In this he was thw T artcd, and Ii eland had to 
wait nearly thuty years till the concession was 
granted as the altei native oi 1 econcjuest Since 
the Union, but more especially since Catholic 
emancipation and the last two Refoim Bills, 
the parliamentary history of Ireland has con- 
sisted m the formation and organisation of a 
Repeal Party in the House of Commons. The 
creation of such a party, acting upon the party 
system of English government, has had most 
pernicious effects in both countiics. Even 
when what was called the Irish vote was com- 
paratively small, it might decide a critical 
division, and was bought by concessions, the 
effect of which was neutralised by coercive 
measures whenever Irish disaffection so pio- 
voked the English constituencies that to tamper 
with it became politically dangerous. In this 
way England’s Irish policy has for the last 
half-century alternated between severity and 
surrender, with the result that we have now 

S resented to us the largest demand of all ; and 
Tr. Gladstone has staked his political existence 
upon compliance with It. The political machinery 
which gave force to the demand w T as provided 
bv Mr. Gladstone himself in the Reform Act of 
1885 , by which Ireland retained an excessive 
representation, and electoral power was thrown 
into the hands of the classes most disaffected. 
Returned to Parliament at the head of eighty- 
six supporters, unanimous m their demand for 
Home Rule (q.v .)— which means Repeal, or as 
near a measure to that as can be had— and 
ready to give their support to any leader who 
will aid them in getting it, Mr. Parnell soon 
found an ally in Mr. Gladstone, who recently 
(x886) brought forward two measures to secure 


his object. The first gave Ireland a parlia- 
ment free to legislate on all Irish subjects, but 
restricted from legislation concerning the 
Crown, war or peace, the army aftd navy, 
foreign affairs, trade and navigation, and other 
minor matters. There were also provisions 
intended to sccuic religious freedom and 
unjust taxation. It was also provided that the 
revenue oi Ii eland should be paid over to 
an English receiver, who should hand back 
the balance after deducting Ireland’s share of 
Imperial bui dens The second bill — to be read 
as one with the first— provided a scheme for 
buying out the landloids and handing over 
their estates to the tenants, whose payment 
of 1 educed rents should go to repay the pur- 
chase money and interest The Irish party 
accepted the scheme so far as to vote for it. 
but did not conceal the fact that they objected 
to the restrictive provisions, and did not regard 
the measuieas final A section of the Liberal 
Party, believing m the finality, and relying on 
the lestrictivc safeguards, also supported the 
bills. The Conservatives and a considerable 
number of Liberals (Liberal Unionists) combined 
to defeat the project by 341 against 311 ; and on 
a dissolution this verdict was confirmed by the 
country. At the present moment there is no 
scheme of Home Rule before the country. Mr. 
Gladstone refuses to put into conciete form his 
ideas on the subject, and the Liberal Unionists 
decline to follow him until he does. It is 
not our function to pronounce on the merits 
of the dispute. (See aiticle Home Rule.) — 
The political history of Ii eland during the past 
year (’ 88 ) may be described as a continuation of 
the struggle between the Government on the 
one side and the forces of the Land League on 
the other to obtain the upper hand in the 
country Mr. Balfour has unflinchingly carried 
ont the Crimes Act, dispersed meetings of the 
Land League wherever lie found them, and 
put mcmbeis of Paihament into prison with- 
out hesitation who had been convicted of 
bieaking the law. This stern policy has 
diminished the ciop of outrages and weakened 
the influence of the Land League, but it has 
also led to an mciease m the bitterness felt by 
the Land League towards the Government. 
Accoiding to official statements made in Par- 
liament Ireland is at piesent more orderly 
than it has been for a considerable period, 
but the Land League officials declare this 
state of things to be due to the coercion 
practised by the authorities of the Castle. Mr. 
Balfour, the Chief Secretary, particularly has 
been the recipient of the maledictions of the 
Irish party The arrest of Mr, Pyne and Mr. 
Gilhooly, two membcis of the Home Rule 
party, almost within the precincts of the Houses 
of Parliament, and at tne very opening of the 
Session, led to a heated debate, which was 
followed soon after by another on an amend- 
ment to the Address, moved by Mr, Purnell, 
condemning generally the administration of 
the Crimes Act. The amendment, after a long 
debate, was lost by a majority of 88. On the 
report stage of the Address, another discussion , 

took place, on a motion of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
calling attention to the absence of any refer- 
ence m the Queen’s Speech to the arrears of 
excessive ana unjust rents in Ireland. Mr. 
Balfour pointed out that, no matter what was 
done to alleviate by legislation the condition 
of the people of Ireland, it was absolutely 
necessary to maintain the supremacy of the 
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law. The motion was defeated by a majority 
of 93. Throughout the sitting of Parliament 
the Irish Executive pursued its policy of sup- 
pressing illegal meetings and arresting those 
who had taken pait in them. Hr Dillon was 
imprisoned, and so was Mr. Bedmond and other 
influential members of the Land League Mr. 
Mandeville, an active adherent of the League, 
after, undergoing his term of imprisonment, 
died during the summer, seven months after 
his release. His death was at once attribute d 
to his prison treatment, and an agitation aiosc, 
the echo of which has not yet died away 
Evictions on a tonsidtiablc stale have been 
carried out during the ycat, a huge number of 
Lord Olanricarde'a tenants having been turned 
out ol their homes amid scenes of vet ye unusual 
excitement In many casts the tenants ban 1- 
caded then houses, and when the police ad- 
vanced poured upon them hot water , stones, and 
missiles of eveiy dt si nption. Huge battering- 
rams had to be employed to force the doois. 
These evictions gave use to much excitement 
both in Ireland and in England, and the usual 
crop of conti adictoiy statements as to the 
justification ot the iandloids soon appeared. 
Mr. T. W. Russell, M P lor Tyrone, who was 
an eye-witness ol the Clanricaide evictions, 
declared that in every case he inquncd into 
he found that the tenants w'cie able to pay 
their rents , but his statement was met by flat 
contradiction on the other side. The autumn 
recess was marked by the usual political 
harangues, a laige portion of which weic 
devoted to Inland Active contiovei sies 
aiose between Mi Ralluur on the one hand 
and seveial leading Gladstomans on the other 
with respect to points laised in lecent Irish 
histoiy, into the nut its of which it is not 
necessary to enter.— The Land Question. After 
all, however, it is uiged, the gnat question 
in li eland is the Land Question and that 
of the condition of the people Heie, too, 
a bnef ictiospect may be interesting and 
useful. F01 piesent pui poses it would be 
useless to go back beyond the leign of 
James I. In 1626 Ii eland expoitcd 449 tons 
of iron, 557 tons of lumber, 400,000 bait el staves 
and 25,000 pipe staves lhe eountiy was not 

f ret cleared of its w'oods, and the exports of 
uinber continued foi foi ty yeai s longer Agi 1- 
cultuial pioduee and fish weic also exported, 
and some coaise manulaetui cs flounshed 
This prospeuty w'as checked by the civil wars, 
but revived at the Restoiation, and m 1665 the 
export trade amounted to £358,077, of which 
England took about halt. Ol this .£309,000 
was foi agucultuial pioduee, including some 
woollen goods , linen (yam and cloth) appeal s 
for the first time, and hguics loi £18,000. 
"Manufactured non" stood at£i,u6. lmpoits 
the same yeai amounted to £336,000. By 1681 
exports had risen to £583,000, and imports to 
£433*000. The wars ol the Revolution utterly 
paralysed lush trade, and it was not till 1697 
that these figures w ? eie again reached But 
the next year, after the peace of Ryswick, ex- 
ports rose to close on £1,000,000, and impoits 
to £576,000. Then began the policy of icstnc- 
tions on lush tiade, and fora time the figuics 
weie kept down, but by 1715 had usen to 
£1,250,000 exports, and £882,000 imports. 
Varying fiom time to time from political causes, 
but rising on the whole, in 1772 the imports 
and exports stood respectively at £2,415,000 
and £3,302,000. During the ten years that 
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England was weakened and embarrassed 
by the American War, Ireland recovered her 
lreedom of trade. By a senes of statutes, 
tobacco was allowed to be grown and imported 
in Britain ; bounties were given on the impor- 
tation of hemp, woollens and glass were 
allowed to be imported from Ireland , and free 
tiade with America, the West Indies and 
Africa, was conceded ; the Turkey tiade was 
opened to Ireland, and the exportation of gold 
and silver to that country was neimitted. By 
these means, in spite of w r ai, tne lush trade 
held its own, and aftci the peace with America 
laigcly inci eased At the piesent day, now 
that the population of the eountiy is again 
about wdiat it was at the time of the Union ? the 
expoits of cattle, sheep, and pigs to Great 
Bntam alone aic worth at least £12,000,000 
annually, whilst the value of the fish sent to 
us is close upon £1,000,000, and likely to in- 
crease But while these and other figuies 
might be quoted to show the comparative pro- 
gress m wealth made dining the ccntuiy, they 
do not touch the real gucvancc that has been 
at the bottom of lush discontent and has given 
strength to eveiy anti-English agitation No 
doubt that grievance was in the hrst instance 
the evil of absentee landlords — often men 
who ncithei by bnth noi sympathies were 
Irish, but who mew fiom the 11 ish tenants the 
means of enjoying in England the comforts 
and civilisation which they must have missed 
had they done then duty by then estates If 
they had contented themselves with then rents 
less haim might have been done, but they 
cncumbcied their pioperty with mortgages, 
w hile the agents they employed fanned then- 
rents foi a lump sum, and seived then own 
piofitoutof the unlucky occupici Doubtless 
the Union, by centialising the Government in 
England, aggiavatcd the evil which perpetual 
distuibances had tncouiagtd, but dunng the 
Continental Wars the high puces of pioduee 
kept the Irish fai me r alive though ientswcre 
going up The battle of Watei loo and the Peace 
bi ought a sudden collapse, and soon we begin to 
hear of staivation, dclault, evictions and out- 
1 ages. The ‘ * Thrashers ’ ’ of 1806 dev eloped into 
the Whiteboys 01 Rockites ol 1820 , 01 took the 
moie constitutional foi m of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, to be duly suppiessed by Peel’s Police 
and Peace Presci vation Acts Catholic eman- 
cipation (1829) removed a stigma, but brought 
no food to hungry people , and soon the weary 
round ol suflenng, outiage, and 1 epi ession was 
lepeated At length the Government set to 
woik to giapple with the leal evil, and the 
Devon Commission was issued in 1844 , and re- 
ported eaily in 1845 Bcfoie this report could 
be acted upon came the potato blight and the 
famine of 1845 and 1846 , dunng w T hich time by 
death and em gration the Irish population was 
diminished by moie than 1,000,000. The total 
in 1841 had been 8,175,124 , in 1851 it was 
6 > 5 i 5 » 794 * There can be no doubt that, though 
not perhaps moie than the land could support, 
the lush population had been, and probably 
still is, greater than could be supported by the 
existing state of industry. At any rate, since 
the relief aftoidcd by emigration has been dis- 
coveied, the Irish have not been slow to avail 
themselves ol it, as the present diminishing 
population of less than 5,000,000 sufficiently 
shows. It is also significant that for the 
last thirty years every Irish disturbance has 
been of foreign origin. Soon after the famine 
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an Act was passed for the relief of enoumbered more Lords Justices, those who act in this 
estates by compulsory sale. This tended to capacity being usually the Lord Chancellor of 
clear away a number of landlords who could Ireland, the Commander of the Forces, and 
never have done anything but hang uselessly some of the judges. The Chief Secretary to the 
on the land; but they were not succeeded by Lord Lieutenant, 01 Chief Secretary ior Ireland, 
men who put capital into the land. On the as he is usually called, has been described as 
contrary, estates wcie lai gely bought by men prime minister to the Viceroy ; and although he 
who merely looked upon the purchase money is 111 theory subordinate to tne Home Office, he 
as an investment on which, without further has his own establishment at the lush Office 
trouble to themselves, the rents would be a m London, as well as 111 Dublin, and is directly 
good return. They too weie absentees, and responsible to the House of Commons for the 
the last state of the tenant was worse than the acts of the Ii ish administration. He is assisted 
first. The gradual diain ol population did by a Permanent Under- Secretary (Sir J. West 
something to mitigate the lot ot those who Ridgeway, salary .£2,000), and othei officials, 
were left, but the agitation tor tenant-right in- (The late Col King-Haiman acted lor a while 
creased rather than diminished, and glowing as Parliamentary Under-Secietary without 
discontent prepaied the soil for the Fenian salaiy. See Slssion ’88, sec. 39 ) There is a 
movement of 1865 to 1870. To this move- separate Local Government Boaid for Ireland ; 
ment belongs the ciedit of having stmed a Boaid ol National Education, by which the 
up Mr. Gladstone to devote himsell to the lush giant made b> Parliament lor public education 
question. The disestablishment ol the Irish is admmistcied, the inspection ol Irish 
Church put the pnesthood on his side, and lishenes is kept sepai ate fiom the supei vision 
his Land Bill ol 1870 gave the tenant some of those ol England or Scotland , and there is 
guarantees against capi icious distui bailee, and a veterinary department in Dublin lor dealing 
compensation lor his unexhausted impiove- with cattle diseases, etc Sec Ministry. 
ments, and had fair provisions to enable Ireland, Royal Commission on Material 

tenants to become piopnetors Had it been Resources Of, ’87 bee ed ’88. 
followed by a long scries ol good years it might Ireland, Royal University Of, Earlsfort Ter- 

have done much, but the yeais fiom 1877 to race, Dublin, founded 1879 under the University 
1880 were bad, and disaffection, pi omoted as Education (li eland) Ait. On its establishment 
belore from America, revived The Irish pai- Queen's University, founded 1850, at Dublin, 
liamentaiy paity weic now much stionger, and dissolved, and the relations ol the Queen’s 
Mr. Gladstones Act of 1881 was accoidmgly Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway to the 
more drastic It established a Land Commission new University wcie revised Its degrees, ex- 
to revise rents and fix them loi fifteen ycai %, hibitions, and scholarships arc open as well to 
and to this fixity of tenuie added liecdom ol female as male students, who number about 
sale. The extent to which tenant 1 lghts have 1,000 Chancellor, the Marquis ol Duftenn and 
since increased in value is a reasonable Ava. These degites and hoods are LL.D. 
measure of the freedom with which rents have ( hood scarlet cloth, lined with pink silk) ; LL.B. 
been reduced A subsequent measuic, known (//. black silk laced with white) , M.D (//.scarlet 
as Lord Ashbourne’s Act, passed by the Con- cloth lined with scarlet silk) , M.B. (//. black silk 
servatives.to advance money to tenants anxious faced with scarlet) , M.Ch. (// black silk, lined 
to buy their estates, has been largely taken with white and laced with blue), M A.O 'h. 
advantage of, and alicadj heavy loans have black silk, lint d and lat ed with purple) , D. Mus. 
been granted, with the lesult that land is (// white figuicd silk, lined and laced with 
slowly but steadily passing from the hands of iose-iolourtd satin), B.Mus. (//. blue silk, 
the old landlords into those of the tenants. See lined with rabbit skin) , M.E. (w'hite silk, lined 
Home Rule, and Enc.i ish Political Partifs. and faced with gicen), BE, (//. black silk or 
Ireland, Government Of. The head of the stuff, lined and laced with green), D. Sc. (//. 
executive is the Lord Lieutenant, who is assisted seal let cloth, lint d with blue silh),D Lit. (//. 
by a Chief Secretary, the Lord Chancellor ol scarlet cloth, lined with white silk), M.A. (/*. 
Ireland, the Attorney-Genet al loi li eland, the black silk, lined with blue silk) , B A (//. black 
permanent officials, and a Privy Council (which silk 01 stuff, lined with labbit skin) In ’85 the 
is a separate and distinct body from the Privy Princess of Wales received the degiee of D. Mus. 
Council ol Great Britain) , but the government Irish Exhibition, The, ’88 This Exhibi- 
of the country is in all essential points carried tion, which owed its initiation laigely to the 
on under the direction ol or in conceit with the efforts of Lord Arthur Hill, was opened on 
Ministry of the day in London The Lord June 5th, and continued till the autumn, at 
Lieutenant is charged with the maintenance Olympia, West Kensington The object of the 
ol peace and order , the Irish Constabulary Exhibition was to attract attention and give an 
are under his control, and he may, if he think impetus to purely Irish industries The open- 
lt to be necessary, dnect the Commander mg day saw the Lord Mayor of London (Sir 
of the Forces to send troops to their aid P De Kcyser) and the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
He has power to commute sentences and (Mr Sexton, M P.) on the platloim advocating 
pardon criminals, and he may by and with the industries of Ireland. Mr. Sexton, made 
the advice of his Council issue proclamations a speech calling attention to the great natural 
undei the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) resources ol his country, and pleading for a 
Aot 1887 (q v.). There aic, however, moie better commercial understanding between the 
agieeableand less anxious functions attaching peoples of England and Ireland. The Exhibi- 
to the office ; for, as representing Her Majesty, turn itself gave an excellent view of the principal 
the Viceroy, assisted by his wile, holds courts, manufactures of Ireland by exhibits of machinery 
drawing-rooms, levees, and maintains in Dublin in motion, and of labourers at work; and the 
an establishment of a semi-regal character, articles shown ranged from the most elaborate 
On occasions he confers the honour of civil and costly products of the factories of Belfast 
knighthood. During his absence the duties of to the sewing and knitting done by the wives 
chief governorship are performed by three or and daughters of the poor peasants of Donegal. 
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One of the chief features of the exhibition was 
the Irish village, where dairy-farming was 
carried on by Irish dairymaids. The historical 
and antiquarian features of Ireland were well 
represented. The utilitarian objects of the Ex- 
hibition were well carried out, and in addition 
to them various spectacular and other entertain- 
ments were offered to the public, by whom the 
show was well patronised The Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, the Earl of Leitrim, the 
Marchioness of Waterford, the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, Mrs Gladstone, Canon Bagot, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hart, and many other 
ladies and gentlemen prominently known in 
connection with the advancement of Irish 
industries, took an active part in the work of 
organising and carrying on the undertaking. 
An incident that created some political feeling 
at the time was the alleged refusal of the Coik 
band to play the National Anthem, it being 
said that thev dare not go back to Ireland after 
playing it Their defence, howtvei, was that 
they had not the music of “ God Save the 
Queen,” that they could not play without it, 
and that they had no intention of insulting the 
English people. A certain proportion of the 
profits of the Exhibition were to be devoted to 
Irish industrial schools During the year the 
Exeoutiveof the Exhibition published “A Handy 
Book of Refetence for li isliw omen,” edited by 
Miss Helen Blackburn, and giving a systematic 
survey of Irish industries. 

Irian Land Question. See Sfssion ’88, 
sec. 21, and Ireland, supra 
Irish Land, Royal Commission on, 86. This 
Commission was appointed on Sept 21st, 1886, 
to liiauue into the operation of the Irish Land 
Act 1881, and the Land Purchase (Ireland; Act 
1885; and likewise to a.sceitam whether 
any and what combinations existed, diiccted 
against the payment of rent, and, if so, how fai 
non-payment w T as due to financial inability 
of tenants, ausing fiom a succession of bad 
seasons, and the enormous fall in the puce of 
stock and agucultural produce, and how far 
to otliei causes See ed ’88 


Irish Nationalist Party. See Political 
Parties (English). 

Irish Peers. See Pllrage 

Irish Sea and Birkenhead Ship Canal. 

In the next session ol Parliament povveis aie 
to be sought to constiuct a ship-canal from the 
Irish Sea, through Wallasey Pool, and a portion 
of the low-lyinglandsjof Leasowe,tothe Mersey, 
where there will be a float 01 basin and locks 
The cutting of some such canal through the 
Wirral peninsula to avoid the sandbanks at 
the mouth of the Mersey has long been dis- 
cussed, and the construction of the Manchester 
Ship Canal (a v ), the Dee Bridge (<7 v ), and 
the Mersey runnel Railway (q.v ) have un- 
doubtedly enhanced the position of Birkenhead. 
It is safa that a vigoious fight is expected 
in Parliament, for years ago Liverpool did her 
utmost to thw r art schemes of this nature. 

Iron and Steel. Generally speaking, iron is 
employed in three different forms— namely, cast 
iron, wrought iron, and steel. Cast iron is a 
hara and comparatively brittle substance of 
crystalline character, which can be fused at a 
high temperature and moulded. Wrought or 
malleable iron is soit and tenacious, its struc- 
ture being fibrous. Steel forms an intermediate 
link between ordinary cast and malleable iron, 
and unites within certain limits the properties 
of both. Steel is produced in a variety of ways, 


but the methods now adopted in most countries 
for producing steel, especially in large quanti- 
ties, are the Bessemer, the Siemens-Martin, and 
the Thomas-Gilchrist processes, which are 
named m the order of their invention. By the 
latter process, steel is successfully produced 
from iron obtained from inferior ores of the 
more highly phosphuretted kind, which could 
not be converted into good steel by either of 
the other methods Tne production of steel 
by this process from phosphoric pig-iron 
continues steadily to increase. As was to 
some extent anticipated in our last issue, 
the lion and steel trades for ’88 proved pro- 
sperous, there being a marked improvement, 
especially about the beginning of tne second 
half. It is pleasing to add that the develop- 
ment was seen in both iron and steel produc- 
tion, and all branches to a greater or less ex- 
tent shared in the enhanced sales and prices — 
fiom Glasgow to the Bldck Country, and from 
Middlesbrough to South Wales During the 
nine months ending Sept 30th, ’88, the follow- 
ing weie the values of the exports of the 
diffeient classes of articles named, compared 
w ith the concsponding period of ’87 • — Pig and 
puddled iron, ’88, £1,698,564, against £2,113^229 
in ’87 , bars, angles, etc., £1,228,220, against 
£1,046,053 , railroad, £3, 574,606 against £3,372,123; 
wire, £643,097 against £450,761 ; telegraphic) 
wire, £397,139 against £657,064 ; cast and 
wrought, £3,618,192 against £2,999,286; hoops, 
sheets, etc , £3,035,299 against £2,408,952 ; old 
iron, £318,312 against £651,528 ; steel, un- 
wrought, £1,120,309 against £1,639,050 ; tinplates. 
£4,255,794 against £3, 603,023 , tin, unwrought. 
£5 y -$>459 against £396,682 It will be observed 
that the chief increases m this excellent return 
were in the higher-class goods, which of course 
means that moie absolute work was done in 
the country in lespcct to the total volume of 
the cxpoits Take, for instance, the export of 
old iron it fell off more than 50 per cent., show- 
ing that more was kept at home to work up lor 
re-manufacture. A few more figures as to 
typical sections of the trades will indicate the 
course of business during the year. According 
to the Scpteinbei returns of the Cleveland Iron 
Masteis Association, the stooks of iron held in 
the distnet had been reduced by 22,400 tons in 
the month, bunging up the reduction since the 
pi cvious Deccmbei to no less than 177,000 tons. 
Latu, howevei, the setting in of what threa- 
tened to prove an early winter, with violent 
weather, materially checked the clearance. 
The total production of pig iron during the 
fiist half of the jeai was estimated at 3,902,804 
tons, while that of finished Bessemer steel, 
other than rails, in the United Kingdom for the 
same period was as follows:— Plates, fishplates 
and angles, 32,609 tons ; bars, tees and forgings, 
io 4»759 tons , blooms and billets, 170,711 tons ; 
sleepers, 46,961 tons ; castings, 2,234 tons. 
The quantities of open-hearth steel ingots pro- 
duced in the TJmtea Kingdom during the first 
half of the year were as follows: — Scotland, 
223,192 tons ; South Wales, 121,703 ; Lancashire 
and Cheshire, 39,152 ; Sheffield and district, 
45,500; North-cast coast, 141,103; other dis- 
tricts, 35.771 • total, 616,421 tons, against 405,390 
tons in the first half of ’87, showing an increase 
of 211,031 tons. The production of Bessemer steel 
rails for the first half of the year was 487,174 
tons, against 445.785 tons in the corresponding 

g sriod of '87; tne increase in South Wales, 
umberland and Lancashire in *88 was 76,19s 
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tons ; the decrease in Cleveland, Sheffield and of Cradley Heath, arising out of a Board of 
other districts was 34,803 tons, leaving a net Trade report— that he could not make any other 
increase for the half-year of 41,389 tons. It disposition of business than that already made, 
may be added here that the Board of Trade calfed forth an expression from the latter in- 
Beturns for October indicated an improving volving the words “ dishonourable tuck.” On 
condition of trade, for while the increase in the declining to withdraw the words, Mr Graham 
exports of iron and steel was only small, the was requested to leave the House, and did so. 
values went up 9*2 per cent. In machinery there Ironclads. See Navy, The British. 

was an increase m value of nearly 27 per cent. Irredentists. Members of the “ Italia Irre- 

and in hardware and cutlery the increase was denta ” (Unfreed Italy), a political organisation 
i2*i. It is a remarkable sign of the times that, promoted in Italy in 1878 The organisation 
m the midst of all this prosperity, the demand aims at freeing all Italians from foreign rule, 
by the United States for our unwrought steel for and at reuniting to the Italian kingdom all 
the first ten months of the year only amounted those portions of former Italy which have 
to ^397.990, against ,£1,047,915 duiing the coi- passed under loi eign domination. The “Italia 
responding period of ’87. As to prices, it is Irredenta ” is especially directed against Aus- 
sufncient to call attention to what occurred at tna, the chief sphere of its agitation being the 
the quarterly meetings at Wolverhampton and South Tyrol (Tnent) and Trieste. 

Birmingham at the beginning of October. F01 Irrigation, or Aquaculture. The watering 
the first time for two and a half years the price of land by aitificial means. Its purpose is to 
of Staffoidshire marked 11011 was changed, the supply the deficiency of lain-watci and provide 
figures going up 10s. per ton, so that the mini- sufficient moisture in the soil for the support 
mum for common maiked bars went up to or accelerating the giowth of vegetation, 
& 7 10 s. The former figuie, j£ 7, was the lowest or to deposit on the land fertilising matters 
point touched for thu ty years. Enough figures which are conveyed by the water In Colorado, 
of a miscellaneous chat acter have been quoted Egypt, India, the svstem is much employed, 
to signify the natuie of the ttade, and the indi- See ed ’88, and, further, ed. ’86 
cations during the last quarter of the year seem “ Irving, Henrv.” The “ stage name ” of 
to show that the opening of the next shipping John Henry Brodnb, the famous actor. Born 
season will witness a continuance of the heavy at Kcinton, Glastonbuiy, 1838. Educated by 
despatch abioad, and therefore of the pi os- Dr. Pinches at his school, George Yard, 
perity which has again visited the trade in Lombard Street, London Made his first ap- 
nearly all, if not all, its blanches. It is in- peaiance at the Sunderland theatre in 1856, 
teresting to notice that the steel sleeper manu- and subsequently piorecdcd to Edinburgh, 
facture is developing in an encouraging manner where he played foi two and a half years, 
in South Wales, the demand coming not only Appealed a f the Prim ess’s Theatic, London, 
from foieign lines, wliei e they seem to be glow- in Septembei 1850, foi about three months, 
ing in favour, but fioin the local collieries In April i860 Mr. Irving proceeded to Glasgow, 
Probably the opening of the new Dowlais where he played till the end of the ensuing 
branch works at Cai din will push on this com- September; subsequently going to the Man- 
paratively new industry in that quarter. The Chester Theatre Royal From January 1866 to 
utilisation of Basic slag as a fcrtilisei wras not July of that year Mi Irving was engaged at 
neglected during the year The Staffordshire the Pi ince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, and 
Steel and Ingot Co laid down an extensive then icturned to Manihcster. A London en- 
plant for the grinding of the slag, but not find- gagement followed at the St. James’s Theatre, 
mg the demand sufficient in England, followed In December 1867 he was engaged at the 
the example of the Noith-Eastern Steel Com- Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, and at various 
pany, and entered into contracts with Germany other houses, till in the spring of 1870 he 
to forward all it could manufactuie, about made a great success as Digby Grant in the 
the first consignments being 12,000 tons un- “Two Roses” at the Vaudeville Theatre. In 
ground and 900 tons in the giound state Novembci 1871 he made his first appearance at 
Another use lor Bessemer slag, w’hich was at the Lyceum. His first gieat e/foit heic was 
one time an encumbrance, was made public in in “The Bells.” Mr Irving scoied a series 
November, the idea bung to guild it fine, of remarkable successes subsequently, m 
adding chrome ore, and mixing these with tai “Charles I.” and “Eugene Aram” (by Mr. 
so as to form the mass into blocks, and then Wills), “Richelieu” and “Hamlet” — his Shake- 
smelting them down in the blast furnace, the spenan revival being a red-letter day in the 
product being chrome-manganese iron I he history of the drama (1874). His claim as an 
re-formation of the International Steel Rail 83m- English tragedian was futthci emphasized in 
dicate was again talked of during the autumn, September 1875 by the pioduction of “ Mac- 
it being stated that the Belgian, French and beta,” and “ Othello” (1876) .and then followed 
German makers had agreed to join the English an artistic study in the Philip of the Poet 
manufacturers in a combination to last five Laureate’s “Queen Mary.” A triumphal tour 
years; but no public announcement of this being | was next undertaken in England, Scotland, 
carried out seems to have been made Anothei and at Dublin. At the Lyceum, in 1877, 
scheme of the same kind— an Iron Syndicate, in “Richard III,” was produced, and then the 
fact — was mooted fiom Scotland a little later curious piece “The Lyons Mail,” in which 
in the year, but nothing came of it. The usual Mr. living “ doubled ” in Duboscqand Leaurque*. 
crop of wages questions naturally arose as a This was followed by the poetical drams 
consequence of the impiovement of trade, “ Vanderdecken.” In the December of that 
especially m the North-east of England and m year Mr. Irving took over the Lyceum from 
the Black Country, but there arc no serious Mrs. Bateman, and revived “Hamlet,” Since 
disputes to record. On Dec. 1st Mr. W. H. this time the Lyceum has been looked upon 
Smith, m informing Mr. C. Graham— -who asked as the home in England of high dramatic art, 
that a day might be given for the discussion of and both as actor and manager Mr. Irving 
a motion on tne condition of the chainmakers has spared neither pains nor expense in 
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the representations he has undertaken. In 
“Othello” he for one season alternated the 
chaiacters of Othello and Iago with Mr. Edwin 
Booth, the American tragedian ; and to exhibit 
the scope of his peculiar genius he at one time 
played “ The Bells,” with an adaptation of one 
of Dickens’s well-known characters, “Jingle,” 
as an afterpiece. Mr. Tennyson’s later puce, 
“The Cup, was also produced at the Lyceum 
(1881), tne stage mountings of the ancient sui- 
roundings being perfect. In July 1883 Mr. 
Irving was accoiaed a public banquet at St. 
James’s Hall, Lord Coleridge picsiding over 
a brilliant company, previous to Ins first visit, 
with Miss Ellen Ti ri y (a v ) and the lest of the 
now far-famed Lyceum Company, to the United 
States. The expel lenees ol this little band of 
at tistes in Arnei lea were unprecedented specu- 
latoi s bought up all the tickets, and admission 
to the theatres could only be obtained at 
“famine” puces. A second visit to that countiy 
was made in 1884, and the lattei end of 1885 
was maikcd by the unprecedented success of 
a new diamatic version of “ Faust,” Mi living 
taking the part of Mephistophcles. This was 
revived at the same theatic in Scptcmbt r ’87, 
on the return of Mr living from anotlui 
American tour. The new scene, the Witches’ 
Kitchen, was intioduccd into the play januaiy 
’88. Subsequently Mr. I. made a torn of the 
provinces, and on his return to London ic- 

f ioduced “Macbeth ” On June 26th, 1886, Mr. 

iving lectured in the new U 111 \ ci si ty Exami- 
nation Schools at Oxfoid, by invitation of the 
then Vice-Chancellor ( 1 ’iof Jovcctt). At the 
close of the lecture, which was of the natuic of 
a critical histoty of dramatic ait, Mi living 
was picsented with an addicss, and also a 
handsomely bound volume* of Flcay s “ Life of 
Shaksperc and his W01 ks.” 

Islam. See Mohammedanism 
Isle Of France Old Ficnch name for 
Mauritius (q.v.) 

Isle Of Man Lies in the Irish Channel, 
equidistant from England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Aiea >20 sq m, pop 54,089 —Divisions 
art 6 sheadings and 17 pan^hes Tilt pnnupal 
towns aie Douglas, Castletown, Ramsty, and 
Peel. Castletown is the ancient capital, but 
Douglas (pop. 15,719) is the duel town and the 
seat of goveinnunt — Physical aspect moun- 
tainous, well watcicd, and exhibiting lovolj 
scenery. There are peculiar bret ds of ponies, 
cattle, cats, etc —Government is “home rult 
under a Lieutenant-Governor, who, with Coun- 
cil and House of Ke ys, makes up the lynwald 
Court. Acts, aftci assent of the Crow n, must 
be proclaimed on Tynwald Hill —Industries are 
farming, fishing, mining of lead, copper, iron, 
zinc, and reception ol tourists. The land is 
in a high state of cultivation For financial 
statistics see British Empire, etc. (table). 
Railways exist bt tween the various towns. — 
The Manx people are a distinct Celtic nation- 
ality. Their language and old customs aie 
rapidly disappeanng The island has had 
many sovereigns — Welsh, Scots, Noithum- 
brians, Norse, English. The last kings weic 
the Dukes of Athole, who sold their revenues 
in 1765, but did not give up entire rights till 
1829, since when only nas Man been an actual 
dependency of the British Crown. See Scott’s 
“ Peveril of the Peak,” Introduction. 

Isle of Pines or Pinos. An island south 
of Cuba (q.v.), and politically a part of it. Area, 


600 sq. m. ; pop 20.000. For many years noto- 
rious as a resort of pirates. 

Ismail Pasha, ex-Khedive of Egypt, was 
b. at Cairo in 1830. He is the father of the 
present Khedive/ Tewfik Pasha. He ascended 
the throne of Egypt on January 18th, 1863. 
Previously educated at Pans. Under his reign 
the negotiations with M. de Lcsseps for the 
construction of the Suez Canal took place. In 
1869 he visited many of the capitals of Europe, 
and invited many sovereigns to be present 
at the inauguration of that great engineering 
work. In 1873 he obtained from the Sultan a 
firman giving autonomy to Eg>pt, and assuring 
to his family the khedivate of Egypt. In 
1875 he sold to the Government of England, 
through the agent y of Lord Beacon sfield, his 
shares in the Suez Canal for the sum of 
,£4,000,000. But Ismail Pasha had, m con- 
sequence of his cxtiavagance, brought the 
Egyptian Finances into so bad a condition to- 
wards the end of 1875, that Mr. Stephen Cave, 
M.P , and Colonel Stokes, R E , were sent by 
the English Government to leport on the 
financial position In 1876, Mr. Goschen for 
the English, and M Joubert for the French 
bondholdeis^ were dispatched on a similar 
mission. From these proceedings the Dual 
Control had its origin In June 1879 Ismail 
Pasha was deposed by virtue of a firman from 
the Sultan, obtained at the solicitation of 
England and France, bv which Tewfik, his 
son, was raised to the throne. Ismail Pasha 
made, 111 March 1886, a claim against the 
Egyptian Government for .65,000,000 Mr. (now 
S11 ) W T Maniott, who assisted a counsel for 
Ismail in the settlement of the dispute, suc- 
ceeded in securing lor his client a considerable 
poition of the claim 

Italian Dependencies. See Colonies and 
Dlpendlncii s oi European Powers, Assab, 
and Massowah 

Italian Exhibition. This Exhibition, un- 
questionably the most successful of those held 
in London during the year, was opened at 
West Brompton, by the Lord Mayor of London on 
May 12th, and closed on Oct 31st. The purpose 
of the Exhibition was to give a unique display 
of Italian industries and of Italian art, both 
painting and sculpture, and to bring before the 
eyes of untravelled English people the scenes 
and life of ancient and modern Italy. The 
organiser and Director-General was Mr. J. R. 
Whitley, to whom the conception and carrying 
out of the undei taking is largely due. From 
the outset he received strong Italian support. 
The King of Italy was patron of the Exhibition, 
and the Crown rnnee president. Committees 
were formed in the chief cities and towns of 
Italy , and the London Committee, of whom Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Bait., P.R.A., was presi- 
dent, comprised numerous influential noblemen 
and gentlemen whose names are associated, m 
a political, literary, and artistic sense, with 
Italy. The Italian Chamber of Gommeroe in 
London gave, through Cav. L. Bonacina, warm 

S ort to the project, and the result \of the 
ined effoits of the various countries was 
that the exhibition was a signal success. The 
buildings were those used in the previous year 
for the Amencan Exhibition, but they were 
thoroughly Italianised. The exhibits were re- 
stricted to Italian products, and altogether 
there were over two thousand exhibitors. 
The oentral gallery was filled with attractively 
displayed exhibits of Italian manufactures; 
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art furniture, metal-work, jewellery, and 
articles of ornament being shown in profusion. 
The art gaUeries contained a splendid collection 

of Italian statuary and painting, and were 

daily thronged with visitors. There has never 
been an exhibition of Italian art in this country 
to be compared, either in quantity or quality, 
with that on view during the continuance of 
this Exhibition. The statuary, in exquisite 
purity of material, variety ot subject, and 
excellence of execution, surpassed anything 
before seen in London. The pictures were 
very numerous, and made a most interesting 
display. They were hung topographically, the 
visitor being able to study in one room the 
work of Florentine painters, in another 
Neapolitan, Roman, Milanese, Bolognese, etc., 
respectively. One room was allotted to the 
paintings of Signor Sciutti. who exhibited, 
amongst others, two battle pieces on the 
“ heroic” scale, and a “ march past ” of gladia- 
tors, which attracted much attention Though 
many ot the works in the galleries were 
severely dealt with by art critics, it was gene- 
rally admitted that the collection was ex- 
cellently representative of modern Italian art 
The grounds of the Exhibition were attractively 
laid out, abundance of instrumental music was 
provided, and many forms of amusement were 
offered to the public. Chief among the latter 
were the Prandmi Marionettes, an imitation of 
the grotto of Capri, representations of the 
gladiatorial games of ancient Rome, and a 
switchback railway. Notwithstanding the rain 
that fell during the summer months, the Ex- 
hibition was always numerously attended, and 
maintained from the first its leading place m 
public favour 

Italian Political Parties and Parliament. 

The legislative authority of Italy rests with the 
King and two chambeis, the Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies The former (unlimited in 
number) is composed of pnnees of the royal 
house, after attaining their majority, and of 
members nominated for life by the king. The 
Chamber of Deputies (Camera de’ Deputati) is 
elected by scruitn de hstc (q v ) by condi- 
tional universal suffrage for periods of five 
years, and contains 508 members, or one to 
every 57,000 of the population. For electoral 
purposes Italy is divided into 135 districts, 
which again are sub-divided. One-eighth of 
the inscribed electors must vote to render 
an election valid. The present Chamber of 
Deputies was elected on May 23rd, 1886, a 
dissolution having been decreed by the king 
on April 27th. His appeal to the country was 
necessitated by the inability of the Opposition 
to form a ministry aftei a virtual defeat of the 
Depretis Cabinet on March 5th on its budget. 
The result of the general election was to give 
the ministry a majority of about 60. Since then 
there has been more than one reduction of 
this maionty on critical divisions, and notably 
when the policy of the Government on the 
Massowah question has been before the Cham - 
her. On one of these occasions, m Jan. ’87, 
after the Italian disaster at Dogali, when the 
Government majority was reduced to 33, the 
Count di Robilant, Minister for foreign 
Affairs, feeling his policy assailed, resigned 
his portfolio, and the remaining members 
of the ministry followed his example. At 

S te request of the King, however, Signor 
epretib reconstructed his cabinet, four of the 
fcunister&j including the Count di Robilant and 


Signor Ricotti, the Minister of War, retiring, ' 
and being replaced by others. Among these 
latter were Signori Crispi and Zanardeui, both 
prominent members of the Pentarchist Left, 
who 1 eceived respectively the portfolios of the 
Interior and of Justice. The division of parties 
in the Chamber is somewhat singular. The 
majority and the bulk of the minority alike 
rofess Liberal principles, the one being 
nown as the Ministerial Left, and the other 
as the Opposition Left, or Pentarchists, led by 
Signor Cairoli ( q v.) , other prominent members 
of the party are Signori Nicotera and Baccarun. 
There is also little difference in their political 
programmes. Forming part of the Opposition 
arc some minor groups ot varying tendencies, 
including a knot of advanoed Republicans, or 
Socialists, and the so-called Moderates. There 
is little or no union in the Opposition, and it is 
this that has constituted the chief strength of 
the Ministerial Left, which has, after success- 
fully surviving some nine 01 ten ministerial 
crises, been uninterruptedly m power for twelve 

? cars, a lesult in large measuie due to thfe skil- 
ul leadership of the late Signor Depretis On 
the death of the latter, on July 29th, *87, the 
ministry underwent no change As a matter 
of form its lesignation was tendered, but was 
withdrawn at the request of the King, Signor 
Crispi taking over the Pi csidency of the Council 
in addition to the portfolios of the interior and 
of Foieign Affans. Since his advent to power, 
Signor Crispi, although an old Garibaldian, a 
Republican, and a professed friend of France, 
has been the loyal and devoted servant of 
the monarchy, and so far from disturbing 
Italy’s relations with Austria and Germany, 
as the Irredentists (q v.) fondly hoped, it has 
remained for him to definitively cement the 
alliance of the Cential European powers. In 
spite of parliamentary differences, however, 
on one point Opposition and Ministerialists 
aie alike united— natm ly, in the desire to main- 
tain the present Savoy dynasty, which they 
regard as the key -stone of Italian unity. 

Italian (Trans ) Canal It was reported 
m July ’88 that Signor Victor Brocca, an Italian 
engineer, had just completed a survey of a pio- 
posed canal acioss Italy, the object bemg_to 
save the long journey round Cape Leuca. The 
new waterway would begin on the western side, 
near Castro, on the TyTrhennian Sea, and pass 
to the eastern coast at Fano, on the Adriatic, 
the length being about 180 miles, breadth 
no yards, and depth 40 feet The two lakes 
Bolsena and Thiasimcne would be drained. 
The estimated cost is twenty millions sterling. 

Italy A kingdom governed by Humbert I., 
second constitutional King, assisted by a Senate 
(composed of the Princes of the royal house 
and of royal nominees of eminence, paying 
taxes to annual amount of ^120), and Chamber 
of Deputies, elected by all citizens over twenty- 
one who can read and write, and pay annual taxes 
amounting to 16s 8 d. Area 1 14,410 sq. m. ; pop. 
29,943,607. Estimated revenue { ’88-9, ^61,897,662 ; 
expenditure, ^62,502,932 , public debt, ,£21,410,119. 
(For army and navy see Armies, Foreign, and 
Navies, Foreign.) The Pope is the spiritual 
head of the Roman Catholic world, and enjoys 
the dignity of a reigning prince. He is selected 
by a two-thirds vote, taken by ballot, of the 
College of Cardinals, which consists of seventy 
members and acts as his Council of State. Tem- 

S oral power taken away m 1870, but he retained 
is sovereign rights, hife guards, palace S, etc., 
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free from taxes and from the jurisdiction of the 
common law of the land. In 1870 Italy was 
ruled by Victor Emmanuel, with the exception 
of the so-called Patrimony of St. Peter, the 
freedom of which was guaranteed by the 
“ September Convention ” between France and 
Italy. Pope Pius IX. summoned (Ecumenical 
Council at Rome doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
promulgated ; session interrupted by Franco- 
German war. After Sedan Victor Emmanuel 
declared himself released from September Con- 
vention, and occupied Rome and its territory. 
The Assembly voted Rome to be the capital on 
Dec. 5th, ana on Dec. 31st the King made his 
public entry. (For history to ’88 sec previous 
eds )— Political. In relation to European Powers, 
Italy has generally maintained dui mg the year 
'88 fairly cordial relations, the Triple Alliance 
having brought hei into closer rapprochement 
both with Germany and Austria, which the 
visits ol Signor Cnspi (q v) to Prince Bismarck 
and to CountKalnoky during the month of August 
assisted to strengthen. Speaking in the Italian 
Parliament (May 3rd), Signor C. remarked on 
the policy of Austria-Hungary, and gave an 
exposition of the aims oi the Triple Alliance 
Some inction, however, aiose between Italy 
and Prance on the subject of the o<cupation of 
K&ssowah, the Italians claiming this right by 
possession. Fiance denied the accuracy of 
this claim, and declined to admit Italy’ts right 
to levy local taxes on foreign residents Diplo- 
matic correspondence between Signor Crispi and 
M. Goblet ensued (July), and both statesmen 
communicated then lcspective views oi the 
situation to the Powers Nothing definite, 
howevei, resulted, butavciy hostile attitude 
was assumed by the Italian pi ess towaids 
France. With icspcct to Abyssinia, the pio- 
posed tcuns of peace submitted to the Negus 
were rejected b}' him. Desultory skirmishes 
occurred from time to time between the 
Abyssinian and the Italian troops, a severe 
disaster occui ring to the expedition of the latter 
to Saganeiti (August), when the Italian loiccs 
were defeated. In the Chambei of Deputies 
General Vralc stated that the Italians would 
keep Sahati, and that the Cabinet was lirmlv 
resolved to maintain its present position. A 
dispute ai ose between Italy and Zanzibar, due to 
the neglect of the Sultan to ratify the cession 
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of Kismayu and Sala, territory which had been 
demanded as compensation to Italy for an 
alleged insult offered by the late Sultan to King 
Humbert. The Italian Consul hauled down 
his flag, and refused to continue diplomatic 
relations ; later on it was stated that the 
question had been satisfactorily settled. A 
tariff war with France ensued on the termina- 
tion of the commercial treaty in the early part 
of the year. Relations between the Vatioan and 
the Government have been more or less strained 
throughout ’88. Among leading events have 
been the f6te and exhibition at Bologna (May) ; 
the celebration of the 800th anniversary of the 
foundation of the University of Bologna (June), 
which attracted from all parts of the world a 
very brilliant and distinguished gathering of 
savantby the Marquis of Lome being among 
the number as a representative of Canada ; the 
visit of the German Emperor (in October) to 
King Humbert and the Pope ; and the residence 
of Queen Victoria at Florence, during which 
visits were exchanged between the sovereigns. 
Other royal personages also visited Italy during 
'88. In October Count Robilant, Ambassador 
to the Couit of St James, died. In August a 
destructive volcanic eruption took place in the 
Lipan Islands. A terrible railway aooident also 
occui red (Oct 22nd) near Potenza, resulting 
in manv persons losing their lives. Floods m 
Noith Italy (Sept.) occasioned much mischief, 
l'he survey of the proposed new canal across 
Italy was made in July The International 
Co operative Congress was held at Bologna 
(Oct. 1st) ; and the Sugar Bounties question 
(q v.) occupied consideiable attention. The 
new Canadian Ecclesiastical College was in- 
augurated (Nov. nth) by a splendid fete and 
banquet presided over by the Cardinal-Vicar. 
Italy has joined England and Germany, with 
the view of suppressing the slave trade, m the 
blockade of the Zanzibar coast, which at present 
(Dec. 6th) is m progress. Consult “ Italy ” 
(Story of the Nations Series), Statesman's 
Year Book , Almanaih de Gotha , etc. 

Ivory Coast A portion of Guinea, between 
Grain and Gold Coasts. The stations of Grand 
Bassam, Assime, and Kutenu were reoccupied 
by France (1884). The coast is low and sandy 
and the clnpate mimical. 
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Jam Manufacture. See Fruit Farming. 

Jamaica. The largest of the British West 
India Islands, lying 90 miles south of Cuba. 
Area 4,193 sq. m., pop. 580,804. Divided into 
three counties— Surrey, Middlesex, and Corn- 
wall. Turk's and Caioos Islands have been 
annexed to the colony. Capital Kingston (pop. 
40,000), with Spanish Town (the old capital) of 
next importance. The principal ports are Port 
Royal (the harbour of Kingston), Montego Bay, 
and Falmouth. A mountain chain (the Blue 
Mountains) traverses the island, rising to 
7,360 feet, and there is an extensive plain on 
the south. There are many streams, some 
navigable by boats. Soil very fertile, but climate, 
except in the highlands, unhealthy for Euro- 
peans. All insalubrity ceases at an elevation 
of 1,400 feet. Earthquakes frequent ; hurricanes 
less so than in the other West India Islands. 


The precious metals have been found, and, 
together with copper, cobalt, tin, lead, etc., 
are believed to exist m quantity. The 
products are sugar, rum, pine-apples and 
various fruits, coffee, pimento, logwood, 
cacao, ginger, etc.— The island is ruled by 
a Governor, with a Privy Council ana 
a partly elective Legislative Council. For 
financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(table). Besides local industry, Jamaica is an 
emporium of West Indian trade. One of the 
black West Indian regiments is ordinarily 
stationed here. Nine-tenths of the population 
are black and coloured. Since the abolition 
of slavery in ’33, the colony has retrogressed, 
but is now recovering. It was taken from the 
original Spanish owners in 1655, and has since, 
remained a British possession. In '6 5, the 
blacks rose in insurrection, which was promptly 
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suppressed. Of late many Chinese and coolies 
employed. The Maroons, descendants of 
runaway Spanish slaves, still live in the Blue 
Mountains. Consult Bates's “South and Central 
America and West Indies,” and “ Her Majesty’s 
Colonies.” 

JaiH68, Henry, was b. in America 1843, his 
father feeing the Rev. Henry James, a well- 
known philosophical writer. Began the 
8tudy-of law, but ultimately attached himself 
to literature. His novels, which deal largely 
with American life and character, are very 
popular. “Princess Casamassima ” (’87) fully 
Bustamcd his reputation, differing lrom most 
of his others by its study of Eng lish life. Mr. 
T. has been for many years a resident in Eng- 
land. His most recent works are “ The Rever- 
berator” (’88) and “Partial Portraits,” both of 
which were most successful. 


James, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, Q.C., m.p., 
P.C., son of Mr. Philip Turner James, of Here- 
ford, was b. at Hereford, 1828. Educated at 
Cheltenham ; Lecturer’s Prizeman at the Inner 
Temple (1850-51) ; called to the bar at the 
Midale Temple (1852). Nominated to ancient 
office of “postman” of Court of Exchequer 
(1867) ; appointed Q.C. (1869). Was Solicitor- 
General (1873), m which year he was knighted ; 
Attorney-General (1873-74), reappointed (1880). 
Returned in the Liberal interest as member 
for Taunton (1869-85), Bury (1885). On the for- 
mation of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1886, 
Sir Henry James refused to join it, though 
offered the Lord Chancellorship, because he 
could not follow Mr. Gladstone upon the Home 
Rule question. Since then Sir Henry has 
been one of the active leaders of the Liberal 
Unionist party. It is understood that he refused 
high legal office offered him by Lord Salisbury 
in 1886, preferring to remain in the sphere of 
active politics. In March ’88, Sir H. J. was 
entertained at a dinner of the Liberal Union 
Club. Sir Henry was one of the counsel for 
the Tunes in the action of O’Donnell v Walter, 
and is one of the leading counsel for that organ 
111 the Parnell Commission ( q.v .). 

Jamestown. Capital and port,St.Helena(<;.zi.). 

Japan. An empire adjacent to China, from 
which it is separated by the Eastern Sea and 
the Straits of Corea, formed of the archipelago 
of Niphon, which consists of four large islands, 
Yesso, Hondo, Kiushiu, and Shikoku, and of 
nearly 4,000 rocky islets. Its area is about 
147,345 square miles, with a population of 
38,507,177. Its history is almost as ancient as 
that of China, the present Mikado being the 
representative of a dynasty which claims to 
have possessed the throne since b.c. 660 , but 
the legendary period comes down to a time 
much nearer our own than the well-authenti- 
cated annals of the Middle Kingdom during the 
last 2,000 years. The name of the present 
Mikado is Mutsu Hito, and he was born in 1852. 
(For other details see ed ’88.) One of the fii st 
events of political interest reported in this 
country m 08 was the death of Bhimadzu Hisa- 
xnitsu, ex-Prince or Regent of Satsuma (briefly 
referred to m our last issue), which occurred on 
Dec. 6th, ’87, at Kagoshima. To foreigners, by 
whom he was hated as a leader of the old exclu- 
sive party, he was better known as Shimadzu 
Saburo. Later news came over that Count 
Inouye, Minister for Foreign Affairs, had re- 
signed in consequence or the defeat of his 
policy on treaty revision, and that Count Okuma 
had succeeded Jum, this statesman having been 


former Minister of Finance, and his appearance 
in the Cabinet giving that body an appearance 
of a coalition. A telegram (Yokohama. May 1st) 
subsequently reported that the Prime Minister, 
Count Ito Hirobumi, had resigned, and had been 
succeeded by Count Kura, lto having become 
widely known for having had charge of the 
constitutional revision which is to give Japan in 
1890 a Representative Assembly elected by the 
people. But another light was thrown upon 
this matter by a published letter from the 
Japanese legation in London (May 8th), to the 
effect that Count Ito had only resigned the 
Premiership to assume the post of President of 
the newly-cieated Sumitsu-lu, or Privy Council. 
A descnption ol the high functions of this new 
body was published m the Times of June 231 d 
(Tokio, May 11th). A further Cabinet change 
was reported fiom Tokio (Berlin, Aug. 22nd), 
to the effect that Count lnouye had returned 
as Minister lor Commerce and Agriculture, the 
progiessive party thus not losing a valuable 
ally The Budget of the Government for the 
fiscal year ’88-9 gave an estimated revenue of 
80,705,923 dollars, and the expenditure 80,747,854 
dollai s , of the lattei amount a fourth was to be 
devoted to the reduction of the national debt, 
12,000,000 dollai s to the arm}, and 11,000,000 
dollars to the navy’ An increase in the ex- 
penditure was caused by the construction of 
fortifications. The army, it may be added, is 
in a transition state. It is under the German 
model, and was calculated duung the year to 
number 150,000 nun, but is increasing. The 
cavalry are very few 111 number, but the artil- 
leiy numbers 120 guns, with a regular train 
and a telegraph stall. It was reported in this 
country in Novembei that by a recent imperial 
decree an important financial change had been 
made in Japan, the tieasuiy piactically divest- 
ing itself of its note-issuing functions, and 
transferring them to the recently-established 
bank ol Japan, which thus becomes the only 
source of note issue in the country. The 
trade and commerce of Japan, according to the 
latest published returns in this country, still 
show great development. The total imports 
for ’88 were 44,304,251 yens, the exports were 
52,407,681 yens total tiaae 96,711,932 yens 
(6J yens are equal to £i). It should be pointed 
out that the expansion of the exnoits is not 
fairly represented here, owing to the decline of 
silver necessitating the adoption of a lower 
rate for the silvei dollar or yen. The bulk 
of the increase in imports is credited to Great 
Bntain and her colonics It is pointed out 
that in order to get at a correct estimate of 
the total value of British trade with Japan the 
calculation must include nearly the whole of 
the trade winch is ci edited to the East Indies 
and Siam, and portion of that to China, a large 
volume of trade passing through Hong Keng; 
and in this manner the total is put at over 
£ 7,000,000 . The United States stands next on 
the list, the British and American trade of '87 
representing 70 per cent, of the total trade of 
Japan with foreign countries. As to railways, 
it was calculated, in a consular report published 
in May, that there were 598^ miles m the coun- 
try. 294 more being in course of construction, 
ana 680 contemplated. Some idea of the diffi- 
culties met with on some of the new lines appear 
m the official report of the “Japanese Railway 
Bureau ” for ’87. One line of 205 miles in length 
involves the construction of x6 tunnels 16,000 
feet long, and the bridging of xx rivers. One 
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of the latter has a velocity of 27 feet per second, eminent Greek scholar, was b. in Dundee 1841. 
and in another the brick piers have to be sunk Educated at St. Columba’s Coll., co Dublin, 
to a depth of 80 feet. A ranee of mountains Charterhouse School, London, and Tnn. Coll., 
has to be crossed at a height of 1,468 feet. Camb , where he graduated Senior Classic ’62. 
Such is the progress of telegraphy and telephony Public Orator of nis Univ. ’60, Professor of 
in Japan that, after experiments mto the system Greek in the Uni v of Glasgow 75, hon. LL.D. 
of utilising existing telegraph wires for simul- Edin and Harvard Univs., and has received 
taneous telephony, it was announced early in from the King of Greece the Gold Cross of the 
the year that a complete plant for the purpose Order of the Saviour, in recognition of his 
had been ordered in Belgium. The cotton services in promoting the study of both classioal 
spinning industry is making immense strides and modern Greek. Amongst the most lmport- 
As to the imports of yarn in ’87 the import ant of his works are “The Attic Orators,” 
fiom Great Britain was 21,741,401 lb , and from “Modern Greece,” and a “Life of Richard 
Bombay 22,754,3051b. , the figures in *86 weie Bentley ” Dr 1 has for some time past been 
18,100,^96 lb from Great Br itain, and 14, 740, i2olb engaged m editing the Complete works of 
from Bombay According to native statistics, Sophocles. It is mainly through his efforts that 
the Japanese Empire 011 Jan 1st, ’85, contained a British School of Classical and Archseological 
a population of 37,868,987 On ) uly 1 5th a moun- Studies has recently been established at Athens, 
tain known as Sho-Bandai-San, of a volcanic Jenner, Sir Win., Bart , KCB, M.D , 
gioup in the no 1 them pait of the island, F R.S , b at Chatham 1815 Educated at Uni v. 
experienced an eruption of such a violent Coll , M D Lond. ’44. Has held successively 
character as to pi actically obliterate the moun- the appointments of Professor of Pathological 
tain and deluge the country with lava and Anatomy in Univ Coll. ; Physician to the Hos- 
ashes, destr oying hundreds of lives, and caus- pital for Sick Children, Physician to Univ. 
inc immense damage to property. An extia- Coll Hospital, Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
ordinary “open letter” was addressed during and Professoi of Principles and Practice of 
the year by a numbei of American ladies, Medicine in Univ. Coll , and is Physician in 
headed by Mis Cleveland and Mrs. Gai field, Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince of 'Wales, 
“ to Japanese women who ate adopting foreign whom he attended with Sir William Gull in the 
dress.’ Most of the text of this missive, which serious attack of typhoid fever which pros- 
was intended to warn its recipients of many tiated H RH in ’ 71 . Sir William J also 
recognised evils, was published in the Time s, attended the Prince Consort in his last illness. 
August 28th For Ministry see Dipiomatic. His eminence as a physician is chiefly based 
Consult Sir E J Reed’s “Japan its History, upon his discovery of the symptoms which 
Traditions, ana R< ligions ’ , Miss Bird’s “ U11- differentiates typhus from typhoid lever. Presi- 
beaten Tracks in Japan,” etc dent of the Royal College of Physicians ’8i. 

Japanese Art Sec Art ’88 Jerrymandering— derived from Gerry, the 

Java. An island of the Asiatic Archipelago, surname of a Governor of Massachusetts; a 
the chief seat of Dutch power in the East member of Congress from 1776 to 1784, and 
Indies. With Madura Island, area 50,848 Vice-President 1812 ; first applied to such 
sq.m.; pop 21,974.161. Divided into 22 Resi- division of a district as gave political advantage 
dencies Capital Batavia (500,000), a large and to one over another 

important seapoi t Other chief towns Sama- Jersey. One of the Channel Islands ( q.v .). 
rang and Sourabaya. Mountains traverse the “ Jerusalem,” The. bee ed. ’88 ; more fully 
interior, with many active volcanoes Java ed ’86 

was foimerly consideied very unhealthy, but Jesuit Missions The number and distribu- 
with the exception of a few maishy places on tion of the Jesuit missionaries abroad at the be- 
the coast, the climate is as healthy as that of ginning of ’88 have recently been given by the 
any other lnter-tropual countiy Flora and Etude* Re'ligteusi s. These numbers are those 
fauna rich, mainly as m Borneo (<y v ) Coffee, of the various orders of the priesthood, priests, 
sugar, tea, rice, indigo, pepper, tobacco, etc , coadjutors, and “ scolastiqucs,” but in every 
chieflv cultivated for export Administered by case the number of priests is more than twice 
the Residents of Provinces and their subor- that of the other two orders put together. There 
dinates under the Govtrnor-Gencral of the are in the Balkan Peninsula 45 Jesuit mission- 
Dutch Indies The modt of government is anes , in Africa (especially Egypt, Madagascar, 
called the “culture system,” and is based on and the Zambesi region), 223 ; in Asia (especially 
officially directed labour. Ihe army, as well Armenia, Syria, certain parts of India, and 
lor Java as for the other Dutch possessions in parts of China), 669 , in China 105, all of French 
the East Indies, numbers about 15,000 Euro- nationality , in Oceania (including the Philip- 
peans and 16,000 natives, associated together pines, the Malay Archipelago, Australia, and 
The colonial navy consists of 88 vessels, manned New Zealand), 270, in America (including 
by 1,271 men. There are 599 miles of railroad, certain specified States of the Union, portions 
Estimated revenue of Dutch East Indies, ’88, of Canada, British Honduras, Brazil, and 
,£11,148,670; expenditure, 6h.573><*k>; average Peru), 1,130; the totalnumber of Jesuits engaged 
imports, 612,800,000, average exports, 616,000,000. in purely missionaiy work being 2,377, the 
Land is government pioperty, except in the great majority being French. In their distribu- 
west, and is let on hereditary lease. Enforced tion great attention is paid to nationality: those 
cultivation insures provision for the large popu- engaged among the Indians of Canada aie 
lation. People are, Europeans, 46,837 ; Chinese, Canadians, in the British West Indian Colonies 
364,028 ; Arabs and Orientals, 16,194 ; Hindoos, English, m Central America Spaniards, in 
8 »3 2 4‘ Javanese Malays, 20,665,570. During the South America Italians, Spaniards, and Ger- 
year ’88 various conspiracies and insurrection- mans,, the Italians and Germans havingall Brazil 
ary movements against the Dutch have taken to themselves, probably because of the enor- 
place. Consult Money’s “ Java " and Wallace’s mous Italian anaGerman immigration to Brazil. 

* Malay Archipelago. ’ See Borneo, etc. The spheres ef labour of the different orders, 

Rldxard Ctatarbcuse, LL;D., the Jesuit, Lazanats* Franciscans, etc., are care- 
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fully laid down at Rome, no two orders, as a East-End by a number of hebras or minor con- 
rule, working in the same region ; these spheres gregations, which have been united (Federation 
once fixed, the distribution within them is left of Minor Synagogues) j while eleven of the larger 
to the head of the particular order, whatever it synagogues are organised by the United Svna- 
might be. In an illimitable field like China all gogue (2, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W.). 
the orders are 1 (.presented, but the districts of ministers for these are mostly trained at Jews' 
each are specified, and were rearranged some College (Tavistock House, Tavistock Square), 
two years ago. The Jesuits have Kiangsu which has a very extensive library of works 
province and the south-eastern part of Chih-li, dealing with Jewish subjects. Another library 
the metropolitan province; they have 145 specially noteworthy for Hebrew MSS. is situ- 
fathers in the lonner and 50 m tbe latter ated at the Beth Humidrash (St. James’ Place, 
district. In Africa they touch only on the cast E C.), where the sittings of the Beth Din, or 
coast at cei tain points, and are represented 111 ecclesiastical tribunal, aie held, at which points 
no other part of the continent , in India they of Jewish law are decided. Ecclesiastical 
have nothing to do with Madras, Ceylon, matters die under the control of the Chief 
Central India, or the Noith-West Provinces, Rabbi, Dr. N. M. Adler, whose son, Dr. H. 
and their work in the United States is veiy Adler, now acts as his delegate. His mandates 
limited. In Japan, the Malay Peninsula, are only binding on the so-called Orthodox Jews, 
Siberia, Indo-Cnina (Buimah, Tonquin, Siam, while theie aie “Reform” congregations at 
Annam), they are not found at all The great Upper Berkeley Street, London, Manchester 
centres of Jesuit missionary activity on the ana Bradford. There has been a marked tap- 
globe are the Zambesi, S>ria (where there are biodument of recent years between these two 
142 Fiench Jesuits), Bengal, Kiangsu province bodies There are, l* sides, some 3,000 Spanish 
in China, the Philippine Archipelago, the and Portuguese Jews (Sephardim) in London, 
central States of the Union (here they are all who are under the spiritual charge of the 
German Jesuits), Central America and Cuba, Rev. Di. Gastcr and whose ritual slightly 
Ecuador and Peru, Chili and Paraguay differs from that of the more numerous Ger- 

Jews. The number of Jews in the various man and Polish Jews (Ashkenazim). As a 
countries of Europe at the date of the last religious term “Jew” has nowadays the 
census m each (about 1880-1) was as follows very vaguest connotation, ranging from the 
Russia, 4,008,639, Austria-Hungary, 1,643,708, superstition of the Chassidim of Russia and 
Germany, 561,612, Roumania, 260,000, Turkey Galicia to the advanced agnosticism of the 
(about) 100,000 ; Holland, 81,693 , France, 76,000 , Society of Ethical Culture in New York. Jews 
England, 65,000) Italy, 40,000, Switzerland, have some special enactments connected with 
7,373 ; Scandinavia, 6,973 , Servia, 3,492 , Greece, registration of their marriages, modifications of 
2,652, Iberian Peninsula, 2,102. Total in Europe, the Factory Acts to suit their Sabbath, etc. 
6,879,238. Outside Europe no satisfactory enu- These, and other legislation likely to affect 
meration is possible, but it is probable that Asia them, aie looked after by the Jewish Board of 
contains 200,000 , Africa, 220,800 , the Americas, Deputies (36, Finsbury Circus). During the 
250,000, and Australia, 15,000. There are pro- past year (’88) the events with which the Jewish 
bably eight millions of Jews in existence at the community has been pnncipally concerned are 
present date (1889) Until very recently Jews the sittings of the seleot oommittee on the 
were restricted in their rights throughout the immigration* question; whilst many Jewish 
world; and those of eastern Europe, Afuca ? and witnesses were examined by the Lords’ 00m- 
the East still labour under many disabilities, mittee on the sweating system (q.v.). The 
which it is the object of the “Alliance Israelite ” expulsion of Jews from various parts of Russia 
of Pans, and similar societies in Germany, still continues, and no amelioration of their 
Austria, and England (Anglo-Jewi&h Assocfu- condition appears to be imminent. Some relaxa- 
tion, 100, Sutherland Avenue, W.), to remove, tion of restrictions under which Jews laboured 
Even in western Europe much of the feeling of ill- in Roumania was made during the year. There 
will whichledtoearherrestnctionsstillrcmains. are three Jewish weeklies, of which the most 
The chief country in which anti-Semitism still important is The Jewish Chronicle (2, Finsbury 
exists is Roumania, which, though enfranchised Square, E C.) A new Jewish Quarterly Review 
by the Treaty of Berlin on condition of freeing was also started in Oct. ’88. Consult J. Loeb’s 
its Jews, still evades fulfilment of its treaty article /mi/*, m St. Martin’s “ Dictionnaire de 
obligations. (See D. F. Schloss, “Persecution Geographic”; 1 . Davis, Jews, Modern , in 
of Jews m Roumania” [Nutt] ). In England, full “ Encyclopaedia Bntannica . on the literature 
emancipation was granted to Jews m 1858. Eng- of the Judenhetze, J. Jacobs, “The Jewish 
lish Jews number some 65,000, of whom 50,000 Question,” 1875-84 (TrUoner) , on their social 
live in London, three-quarters of them in the and vital statistics, J. Jacobs’ “Studies in 
Edst-end, chiefly recruited from Russia. They Jewish Statistics” (Jewish Chronicle Office), 
possess a special Jewish Board of Guardians “ JezreelltOB,” or the "New and Latter 
(13, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate), which House Of IsraeL” See ed. ’88, more fully ed.’87. 
provides for indigent jews, a large orphan Jingoes See ed. ’88. 

asylum at West Norwood, many other chantj es, Joachim, Joseph. This distinguished violm- 
and there are Jewish wards m several hospitals. 1st was born near Presburg, m Hungary, in 
There are six large Jewish elementary sohools 1831. Already famous as a youthful prodigy, he 
in London, the pnncipal being the Jews’ Free went to. Leipzig in 1843, to the Conservatoire 
School, Bell Lane, Spitalfields, the largest and previously founded by Mendelssohn, who 
one of the most successful elementary sohools saw his genius and encouraged him. He first 
in the world. Similar schools and chanties are came to London m 1844, and has since an- 
connected with the principal Provincial con- nually visited us. Herr J. has been pnncipal 
gregations : the most important are those of violinist of the Monday and Saturday Popular 
Liverpool (2), Manchester (4), Birmingham, Oonoerts from their very commencement. In 
Leeds, Newcastle, Hull, and Sheffield. The 1869 he became the head of the newly developed 
spiritual wants of Jews are provided for in the Academy of Music at Berlin. He has written 
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several Works for his instrument and the into an incorporated Institute. 1 * he executive 
orchestra, the chief being the Hungarian were instructed to effect this conversion from 
Concerto. The University of Cambridge con- such a date as might be found suitable ; and the 
ferred on him the degree of Xus. Loo. in ’77. organisation will probably adopt the name and 
Herr J. in '87 visited Pans, and had an en- constitution of The Institute of Journalists early 
thusiastic reception. The University of Oxford in ’ 89 . The business of the N. A. T. is conducted 
recently conferred upon him the honorary by a president, eight vice-presidents, officers, 
degree of L.O.L. In March ’ 89 , Herr J. will and district representatives, forming the cen- 
have been before the public for fifty years. tral executive body. Each district is managed 
Jockey Club. See Turf. by a district committee and officers, and many 

JoEaima. One of the Comoro Islands {q.v.). of the districts are divided into subdistricts. 
Johannes II., the present ruler (Negus) of The central executive holds movable meetings 
Abyssini a ( q.v .), was by English influence m the principal towns. Matters of detail and 
Placed on the throne after the overthrow of emergency are dealt with by a sub-committee, 
King Theodore by Lord Napier at Magdala called the Committee of Administration, which 
(1868). Since the occupation of Massowan by holds frequent meetings at the Central Office, 
the Italians the Negus has assumed an attitude and special questions by various special com- 
of hostility against them, and in August ’88 his mittees. Annually a general conference of 
troops mfneted a severe defeat upon a portion members and delegates is held. This confer- 
of the Italian forces ence also is movable, being held this year 

Joint Stock Companies. A Parliainentaiy (’ 89 ) at Manchester. The proceedings of the 
retuin, giving the names, objects or business, Association aie chronicled in a small monthly 
places where business is 01 was conducted, official publication, undei the title of Joutnaltsm, 
date of legislation, number of poisons who which is edited by the Gcneial Secretary, and 
signed the meinoiandum of association, total issued giatis to members. The President (at 
number of shares taken up by such subscnbers, the beginning of ’ 89 ) is Mr. H. G. Reid, of 
nominal capital, number of shares into which Warley Hall, Bnmingham (formerly M.P. for 
it is divided, number of shares taken up, amount Aston Manoi), who succeeded to Sir Algernon 
ofcalls made on each share, and the total amount Boithwuk, Bait., M.P., of the Motmng Post. 
of calls received, of all joint stock companies Should the conversion take place at the time 
formed in 1887, distinguishing whethci the com- expected Mr. Reid will become first President 
panies aie limited or unlimited, and also the of the Institute. Hon. Sec., Mr. B T. Barton, 
number of shareholder m each of the said Bolton, Hon. Treas., Mr J F. Andrews, Lon- 
compames at the date of the last retuin, and don , Counsel, Mi R J. Gnffiths, M.A., LL.D. ; 
whether still m operation 01 being wound up ; Gen. Sec., Mr. Herbert Cornish ; Central Office, 
of the total numbei having their lcgistcred (/>><> tan.) 231, Temple Chamber, Bo uverie St., 
office in the city of London, or within five miles r let t St., E C. 
of the General Post Office j and of the total JoviB, M. See Ballooning. 

number and the paid-up capital of all registered Jowett, Rev. Professor B., D.D., b. at 

companies which aie believed to be cai lying on Camberwell 1817. Became Scholar of Balliol 
business at the present time This return can College, Oxford (1835), Fellow (1838) ; appointed 
be obtained from Messrs. Hansard and Son, RegiusProfessoroiGreekontherecommenda- 
22, Abingdon Street, Westminster (price ii yd.), tion of Lord Palmerston (1855). Was member 
The following table show’s the progress of the of a commission for taking into consideration 
joint stock company movement during the last mode of admission by examination to writer- 
five years. ships 111 Civil Service of India. Professor 

Jowett has WTitten commentaries on some of 
the Pauline Epistles, and an essay on the 
Interpretation of Scripture in “ Essays and 
Reviews.” In 1870 he was elected Master of 
Balliol College. He published a translation of 
the “ Dialogues of Plato,” 1871 ; second edition 
(5 vols.) 1876; also a “Translation of Thu- 
cydides with Notes and Essay,” 1880 (2 vols.) ; 
and a “Translation of Aristotle’s Politics, with 
Notes and Essay,” 1885 (2 vols.). The honorary 
degree of D.D. was conferred on him by the 
University of Leyden (1875), LL.D. University 
of Edinburgh (1884), and University of Dublin 
.tftnpi ^ljpni , Hew. See ed. ’88. (1886). Dr. J.’s term of office as Vioe-Chanoellor 

JOUJmfilistS, The National Association Of, of Oxford University {q.v.) expired in ’87, when 
is the present outcome of a movement of he was succeeded by Dr, Bellamy, 
organisation amongst British journalists for Jubilee Coinage and Medals. See CoiN- 
the advancement and protection of their pio- age, ed. ’88. , 

fessional interests. The movement first took Jubilee Of Royal Agricultural SdCtety. 
shape at a conference held at Birmingham in See Royal, Agricultural Society. 

Oqt, ’84. The constitution drawn up in ’86 Jubilee, Queen Victoria’s, ' 87 . For concise 
Stales that “ the objeots of the Association are history of, see ed. ’88, and for detailed history 
to sebure the advancement of all branches of of HjM/s reign see ed. ’87. , 

Jourwdism,; fp obtain for journalists, as journal- Juby, Cape. . A low sandy point, 0^1 the 
i#ts, formal and definite professional standing ; west coast of Sahara* opposite the Cgnajry 
and to promote and .serve, in every possible Islands, where the. North African Company 
way the interests of the profession of the (British), have recently established themselves. 
Press/* At a Special General Conference, held at Judge-Advoc&te-General is the legal aovisbr 
the Guildhall. Bristol, in Sept. *88, a scheme of the Government on military questions, and 
Was adopted for conversion of the Association reviews the sentences of oeorts martial, recoin- 
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April 1884 

8,692 

£ 475 * 55 i »294 

April 1885 

9*344 

494,909,862 

529,637,684 

April x886 

9 * 47 J 

April 1887 

10,494 

591,508,692 

April 1888 

11,001 

611,430,371 
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mending whether they should be confirmed or 
rejected. He is always a member of the Privy 
Council. There are three permanent officials m 
the department —viz., one legal and two military 
deputy iudge-advocates-general. In the Estimates 
for’8§-»no provision is made for the payment 
of any salary to the judge-advocate-general. 

Judicial Separation. It was in the power 
of the ecclesiastical courts, which formerly 
determined all matrimonial causes, to grant a 
divorce a lucitsa ct thoro , which released the 
husband and wife from the duty of cohabitation, 
but did not enable either of them to marry ag.un. 
By the “ Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, it \\..s 
provided that such divorces should no more be 

f ranted, but that in every case in which a 
ecree might have been made for a di voice a 
tnensd et tTioro> a decree might thenceforwards 
be made for a judicial separation. A decree for 
judicial separation may be obtained either by 
the husband or by the wife on the ground of 
adultery or cruelty, or desertion without cause 
for two years or upwards Cruelty in this sense 
may be defined as injury to person or to health, 
or conduct raising a leasonable apprehension 
of bodily hurt. Even threats to a wife, not 
accompanied bv personal violence, and cruelty 
to children in the presence of their mother, ha\ e 
been in some cases regarded as cruelty giving 
ground for a decree. Desertion must be wilful, 
and against the will of the person who com- 
plains of it. From the date of a decree for 
judicial sepai ation, and so long as the separa- 
tion continues, the wife is considered as a feme 
sole with respect to all property which she may 
acquire ; ana should she again cohabit with her 
husband, all such property is to be held to hci 
separate use. But this provision has been made 
superfluous by the Mairied Women’s Propeity 
Act, 1882 ( q.v .). The couit has power to order 
such alimony for the wife, and to make such pro- 
vision for the custody, maintenance, and educa- 
tion of the children of the marriage, as it may 
think proper. Should the decree have been 
pronounced in the absence of one of the parties, 
and on the ground of desertion by him or her, 
the party so absent may present a petition 
setting out such absence and reasonable ground 
for the alleged desertion, and may obtain a 
reversal of the decree. The sepai ation, more- 
over, may be ended at any moment by the 
deliberate consent of the parties separated to 
a renewal of cohabitation. See Separation 
Agreements. 

Julian Period, Tile. Rather a measure of 
time than a true era, consisting of 7,980 years, 
which the sun, moon, and earth will take to 
come into precisely the same positions with 
regard to each other. 

Juries —common. The qualification of a 
common juror is as follows —He must be 
between twenty-one and sixty years of age, 
and he must either have freehold 01 copyhold 
estate to the value of ,£10 a year, or leaseholds 
on lease for twenty-one years or more to the 
value of £20, or be assessed to the poor-rate or 
inhabited house tax at not less than £30 a year 
in Middlesex and £20 a year m any other 
county. The churchwardens and overseers in 
each county annually make out a list of qualified 
persons, and from these lists the jurors’ book 
for each county is made out. In preparation 
for the next assizes, or next sessions, a precept 
is issued to the sheriff ordering him to sum- 
mon a sufficient number of jurors. He there- 


upon makes out the panel, a list on parchment 
containing the names of the jurors summoned ; 
and this panel is printed and kept open to 
public inspection. The panel contains the 
names ana addresses of not less than forty- 
eight nor more than seventy-two qualified 
persons. The cause having been called on in 
court, the jury is called and swom. All the 
names of the lurors on the panel are put into 
a box and then drawn out ; and the names are 
called in the order of drawing. The first 
twelve of these who appear are sworn. But 
before swearing they are liable to challenge ; 
and a challenge may be either to the array, 
that is, to the whole panel ; or to the polls, 
that is, to individual jurors. The former 
questions the honesty or impartiality of the 
sheriff, or at least suggests reasons for 
doubting either, such as Tus relationship to 
one of the patties. The latter may challenge 
individual jurymen on the ground that they 
are peeis, 01 that they have not the qualifica- 
tion, or that they may reasonably be suspected 
of bias, or that they have been convicted of 
some infamous crime. In criminal causes the 
prisoner may, without showing any reason, 
challenge twenty, and in certain cases thirty- 
five of the panel, and the Crown may similarly 
challenge as many as, if disallowed, would 
yet leave enough on the panel to form a 
jury. Should the panel have been exhausted 
by challenges, provision has been made for 
obtaining more persons qualified to serve. 
Members of parliament, or of the legal, clerical, 
or medical professions, and certain other classes 
of persons, may claim exemption when called 
upon. The twelve jurymen finally obtained 
arc sworn to try the case. The function of a 
jury cannot be precisely stated in lew words; 
but it may be said to consist in deciding what 
credit is to be given to evidence. What can be 
considered evidence (what is relevant to the 
issue tried), and what legal consequences flow 
from the facts established, it is for the judge 
to decide. The verdict of a jury must be 
unanimous, and if they persist m disagreeing 
they must be discharged. In cases of felony 
they aie kept together, under supervision, 
until they agree or are discharged. A jury 
called to try a criminal case is sometimes called 
a petty, as opposed to a grand jury.— GRAND 
(England). The antiquity of the grand jury is 
considerable. Like the common jury, it may 
be traced up to the time of Henry II., if not 
earlier But here it is impossible to state 
more than its present constitution and func- 
tions. The sheriff of each county is directed 
by precept to return to every session of the 
peace, and to every commission of oyer and 
terminer and gaol delivery, twenty-four good 
and loyal men of the county. The qualifica- 
tion 01 a grand juror at the sessions is the 
same as that of a petty juror in the trial of 
civil causes at the assizes. The qualification 
of a grand juror at the assizes is uncertain. 
He must be a freeholder, and is usually a 
gentleman of consideration. Ihe grand jury 
must consist of at least twelve, ana not more 
than twenty-three, jurymen. Their function 
is m the formal prosecution of persons accused 
of crime. They may proceed either by pre- 
sentment, or by finding an indictment. Tney 
proceed by way of presentment when from 
their own knowledge, and without any 
indictment laid before them, they take notice 
of any offence. In this case an indictment 
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must be framed before the person presented each barony may attend. The division of 
can be proceeded against. An indictment is a power between the grand jury and the pre- 
written criminal accusation. The grand jury, sentment sessions may be roughly expressed as 
after hearing a charge from the presiding judge follows . that the sessions alone can initiate 
of assize, retire to receive indictments. These expenditure upon county works by making 
are preferred in the name of the sovereign, but presentments to the grand jury, whilst the 
at tne suit of a private prosecutor. As the grand jury have an almost absolute power to 
grand jury have only to inquire whether there ratify or to reject any presentment made to 
is sufficient ground for calling on the party them The presentments being, in certain 
accused to answer the accusation, they hear instances, made imperative by statute or by 
only the witnesses lor the prosecution. If not direction of some lawful authority, the power 
satisfied, they endorse upon the bill the words of latification possessed by the grand jury is in 
u not found, or “ not a true bill,” and the so far merely ministerial. Provision is made 
person indicted is dischargtd Another bill by statute lor certain cases of neglect of duty 
against the same person, for the same offence, either by the presentment sessions or by the 
at the same assizes or sessions, cannot be grand jury The grand lury must complete its 
found by the grand jury, but fresh bills may administrative business before the judge opens 
be preferred to subsequent grand pines If the commission of assize. Its part in the 
satisfied of the truth of the accusation, they administration of justice is the same in Ireland 
endorse upon the bill the words “ a tiue bill * as in England See Mr. O’Brien’s report on 
Twelve at least of the gi and jury must agree Local Government and Taxation in Ireland 
to find a true bill, and it is their duty not (Parliamentary Papers), and the statutes 
to find a bill unless the evidence submitted therein cited —SPECIAL. In civil causes either 
to them is in itself satisfactory. The indict- the plaintiff or the defendant may insist upon 
ments are then returned into court, and the having the cause tried by a special jury. Every 
finding of the grand juiy is publicly announced man on the jurois’ book (see above, Jury, Com- 
— GRANT (Ireland;. The giand jury in Ire- mon) who is legally entitled to be called esquire, 
land has administrative as well as judicial or is a banker or merchant, or occupies a house 
functions. The administiation of an lush assessed to the poor-rate or inhabited house 
county is divided between the grand jury and tax, in a town of 20,000 inhabitants or more 
the presentment sessions The grand jury, at £ 100 or upwaids, and elsewhere at ^50 
which must not consist of moie than twenty- or upwards, or occupies premises other than 
three members, is appointed for each assize a farm so rated or assessed at ,£100 or up- 
by the High Sheriff from among the £50 free- wards, or a larm so rated or assessed at £300 
holders or £100 leaseholders whose lauds aie or upwaids, is qualified to serve as a special 
situate within the county One lesident free- juror When the assizes are approaching, the 
holder or leaseholder must be summoned from shenff is directed to summon a sufficient num- 
each barony within the county, a barony being ber of special jurymen, and a panel is prepared 
a subdivision of an Irish, cot responding to in the same way as for common jurymen. In 
the hundred 111 an English, county. In some London and Middlesex a special jury may be 
counties, as in Cork, the number of baronies is called, if the judge so order, m a particular 
equal to the maximum numbei of grand juiors way known as striking a special jury. The 
Tile piescntmcnt sessions are held separately rules which regulate the special are usually the 
for each baiony and for the county at large same as those which regulate the common jury, 
before the assizes. At these sessions eveiy Justices Of the Peace weie hist appointed 111 
justice lor the county, who is not a stipendiary England by Edward III. 1327; they were em- 
magistrate, may attend, and with tne magi- powered to tiy felonies 1360-61; their wages 
stiates aie associated a certain number of weie fixed by Richard 11,1389, then form ol 
cess-pnycis. For the baronial sessions the appointment settled by the judges, 1590; 
cess-payers, who must not be less than five attorneys, solicitois, and pioctors while m 
nor more than twelve, are selected by the piactice declared incapable of office by 
grand jury from a list of the hundied highest Geoige II., 1732; jurisdiction in general and at 
cess-payers in the barony. At the sessions for quarter sessions defined by the Queen, 1842 ; 
the whole county only one cess-payer from duties fuither defined, 1848, 1851, and 1855. 
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Kaffirs. The most important of the races of 
South Africa. They arc a branch of the great 
Bantu family. See ed. ’86 
Kaffiraria. The country of the Kaffirs, in 
eastern South Africa The name, when used 
now, implies the Transkeian Territories (q v ), 
which he between Basutoland and the sea, and 
from the Kei river to Natal. A distuct south- 
west of the Kei, formerly called British Xaf- 
frarxa, was annexed to Cape Colony m 1863, and 
is now divided into the two distncts of King 
William’s Town and East London 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land The Geiman por- 
tion of New Guinea (7 v \ togethei with the 
islands of New Biitam and New Ii eland 
Kalahari Desert. A vast, sandy plain of 
South Afiica, north of Change Rivei, much of 
it included in the British Protectorate of 
Bechuanaland. It extends foi about a distance 
of about 600 miles, at an elevation of 3, 500 feet 
above the sea It is of vast extent, subject to 
long-continued di ought, and devoid of tunning 
water Saline pools, called salt-pans, occur It 
isinhabited by Bushmen, and there is abundant e 
of antelopes and other game The infi equent 
rains ate stored by Natuie in water-melons, 
and in certain tubeis, both of which aie 
amazingly plentiful, and retain their water in 
spite of fiercest drought Man and beast can 
therefore exist in the desert The soil is sandy, 
but patches of grass ai e found Consult Farini’s 
“Through the Kalahari Deseit ” 

Kalnoky, Count Gustav Siegmund, an 

Austrian statesman, b Dec 29th, 1832, at 

Lettowitz in Moravia. After serving for a few 
years in the at my, he entered the diplomatic 
service (1850), and fiom i860 to 1870 he was 
Councillor of Legation at the Austi lan Embassy 
m London In 1874 he went as Minister to 
Copenhagen, whence he was transferred 
(1880) as ambassador to St I’etei sbui g Thence 
he was lecalled in 1881 to assume the im- 
portant office of the ioint Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 111 succession to 
Baron Haymetle — a post which Count Kalnoky 
has since filled with much ability, pursuing the 
peace policy which is the foundation of the 
alliance with Germany. Count Kalnoky had 
an interview with Prince Bismarck and Signor 
Cnspi, the Italian premier, after the meeting of 
those statesmen in August ’88 The Star of the 
Black Eagle m brilliants was conferred on Count 
K. by the Emperor William in October ’88 , and 
m Nov the Older of the Annunciade was 
bestowed on him by the King of Italy. 

Ka.ma.rau An island in the Red Sea, off 
the Arabian coast, acquired in 1854 by Great 
Britain as a station for the Indian telegraph 
cable. It is now unot cupied. 

Kandy. A town m Ceylon (q.v ), the former 
capital of the Sinhalese power Near the centre 
of the island is an amphithcati e of hills 
KaiTOO. A Hottentot-Dutch name for certain 
elevated and comparatively barren plateaux in 
Cape Colony. Tne Great Karioo extends be- 
tween the coast range and the main range of 
Cape Colony It is 100 miles across, and covers 
an area as large as Ireland. Its elevation is 
3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea-level. It affords 
excellent pasturage for sheep, cattle, Angora 
goats, ana ostriches ; and immense tracts are 
now occupied as farms. These are watered by 
permanent springs, and by large reservoirs, 


constructed for storing the superabundance of 
ram which in two years out of three falls during 
the summer thunderstorms See ed ’87. 

Kars A famous Turkish fortress in North 
Armenia, now in the possession of Russia. 
Situated on the frontier of the two countries, 
it has been repeatedly besieged. In 1854 it 
was gallantly, but unsuccessfully, defended by 
Sir Fenwick* Williams Captured by the Rus- 
sians after defeating Mukhtar Pasna’s army, 
(Nov 1878) After the war the Russians con- 
nected it with Batoum and Tiflis by military 
roads, and enlarged the fortifications, so that 
Trans-Caucasia, hitherto slightly protected on 
the side of Armenia, is now able to defend 
itself against a vtrv powerful European army, 
Kars being a plat e of great strength of strategic 
importance 

Kashmir (N.W India). For President see 

DlPI OMATIC. 

Kaulbars, Major-General Baron Nicolas. 

Genei al Kaulbars is best known as the agent of 
Russia in the events which followed the over- 
throw of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. He was 
completely baulked in his endeavours to make 
the 1 evolution suhseivient to Russian aims 
and when his failure was complete he was 
recalled to St. Petersbuig, where he was re- 
ceived with honour by the Tzar He was sub- 
sequently attat hed to the staff of the Grand 
Duke Vladimir, Commander-in-chief of the 
Guards Corps and of the military district of St. 
Petersb rg 

Kay, Sir Edward Ebenezer, b. 1822. Edu- 
cated at Cambridge Called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn (1847). For some years he was 
the authorised law reporter Tn the Court 
of Vice-Chancellor Wood (afterwards Lord 
Hathoiley) O C. (1866). Relinquished his 
leadciship in Vice-Chancellor Bacon’s Court 
(1878), confining his practice to the House of 
Lords and special business Appointed a 
judge of the High Court (1881) 

Keeling Islands. A dependency of the 
Straits Settlements ( q v ), 700 miles S W. of Java. 

Keewatin. A Canadian district under the 
iui lsdiction of the Government of Manitoba. 
It lies between that province and Ontai 10, and 
stretches lrom United States boundaiy to 
Hudson Bay Aiea not determined. Part 
has been assigned to Ontario It is a difficult 
iegion of rock, swamp, and wood, with few 
tracts available for agriculture or pasturage; 
but mineral wealth is great, including copper 
and silver, and game is plentiful. See Mani- 
toba and Hudson Bay Rahway 
Kekewieh, Sir Arthur, b. in 1832. Called 
to the bar in 1858, made Q C. (1877), Bencher 
of his Inn (1881) He enjoyed a considerable 
Chancery practice, and for a long time was 
standing counsel to the Bank of England and 
sevcial lai ge insurance companies He was 
raised to the Judicial Bench in ’86 Mr. Justice 
Kekewich made several unsuccessful attempts 
to enter Parliament 

Kempton Park International. See Turf. 
Kennedy, Rev. Benjamin Hall, D D. ; b. at 

Birmingham 1804. Educated at King Edward’s 
Sch. (where his father was second master), 
at Shrewsbury, and St. John’s Coll. Camb., 
where his career was one of the most brilliant 
upon record. Graduated B.A., senior Classic 
and senior Chancellor’s Medallist, ’27 ; Fellow 
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and Classical Lecturer of his college ’28: 
assistant master at Harrow ’28-30 ; head 
mastei of Shrewsbury Sch. 30, which position 
he resgm cl '66, on his appointment as Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge , Canon of Ely 
’67 1’iuiis^oi K is ilu editor of “ The Publio 
School Latin Grammar,’ and of a numbet of 
school books and ha*, afforded evidence of the 
ripeness of his scholarship by his translations 
from Ai istophanes, Aeschylus, and Sophocles, 
and in his Ely Lectures on the Revisea Trans- 
lation of the New Testament. 

Kentish Fire A form of continuous applause 
by voices 111 unison. First adopted in the 
county of Kent at meetings of Protestants 
held in 1828-29, for the puipose of preventing 
the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill. 

Kerguelen Land An island in the Southern 
Ocean, about midway between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Austiaha Aiea probably not 
less than 1,500 sq. m. Lying within Antarctic 
currents, the climate is sevci e The island is 
composed of igneous rocks using into moun- 
tains. Its flora is veiy limited, including only 
one useful plant, a sort of wild cabbage , and 
its fauna comprises only marine animals and 
birds. Possession is claimed by France, m 
right of first discovery by Kerguelen m 1772. 
Captain Cook visited it in 1776, and called it 
I' Land of Desolation.” It has been included 
in lists of British possessions, but is 1 eally a 
“No man’s land,” visited only by occasional 
whalers and sealers. 

Kerr. Mr. Robert Malcolm, Commissioner 
of the City of London Court, was b. 111 Scotland 
1821, and called to the English bar m 1848. He 
has twice unsuccessfully contested Kilmarnock 
in the Liberal interest. Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr, who is a rigid stickler for the observance 
of professional etiquette, and who is well- 
known for his just administration of the law 
for the protection of the victims of unscrupulous 
usurers, has edited several valuable legal works. 

Kew Gardens. First formed as Botanic Gar- 
dens, 1750-60. Pai liamentary Committee to con- 
siderthe mai agement appointed 1838 , Lmdley’s 
report presented 1840, gardens transferred to 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 1840. 
Opened to the public free 1841. Palm-house 
built 1848. Open free to the public every week- 
day from noon, and on Sunday afternoons. 
Distributions of bedding out plants are annually 
in the autumn made to applicants 

K.G- See Gakierj Order of the. 

Kharkoff. A rapidly developing Russian 
town (population 167,000), situated about 420 
miles S. of Moscow. The development of the 
iron and coal fields of S.E. Russia is producing 
a favourable effect upon its industries, yearly 
increasing in number and importance. The 
University, containing 600 centres, was the 
most active Nihilist centre during the troubles 
culminating m the death of the late Tzar. 

KbOTBOn. A Russian town of 63,000 inhabit- 
ants on the Dnieper, about forty miles from 
Nicolaieff, the growth of which as a dockyard 
has dwarfed the previous naval importance of 
Kherson. It is nest known as the lesting- 
place of Howard the philanthropist, to whom 
a monument is erected. Founded by Potemkin 
1778. 

KbOjent* A town (pop. 28,000) in Turk- 
estan, alternately ruled by JChokand and 
Bokhara, which General Romanovsky captured 
(June 5th, x866). Formerly of considerable com- 
mercial importance, it h*s decayed somewhat 


since. It was the scene of a serious outbreak 
in 1875, when Khokand revolted against Russia. 

Khokand. A Mussulman khanate m Central 
Asia, the power of which was shattered by 
General Tchernayeff m 1864-65. A portion was 
left independent until 1875, when an outbreak 
caused tne Russians to overrun and annex it. 
This campaign was the hardest the Russians 
had had in Turkestan in point of national 
resistance, but the people have since become 
reconciled to their rule. Khokand now forms 
the Turkestan province of Ferghana, an ancient 
name restored 111 1876. The city of Khokand 
(pop. 35,000) ranks next m commercial im- 
portance and size to Tashkent and Bokhara. 

Khorassan (“ The country of the Sun”). One 
of the richest provinces of Persia, forming 
the north-east portion of that kingdom. _ It 
consists of 140,000 square miles, comprising 
nearly a quarter of Persia • population 860.000, 
The country is wonderfully fertile, except where 
the great desert of Persia encroaches upon it, 
and its prosperity may be expected to increase 
now that the Turcoman raids all the way along 
the north are suspended, in spite of the tyranny 
and imbecility of the rulers. The Russian out- 
posts stretch for nearly 1,000 miles round the 
north, from the moutn of the Atrek to the 
Zulfikar Pass. On the south the great desert 
separates it from the rest of Persia. Commu- 
nication with Teheran is only maintained by a 
couple of roads through the narrow cultivated 
gullet alongside the Caspian. Early m 1886 an 
exploring expedition under the direction of Dr. 
Radde and other eminent scientists, and the 
auspices of the Emperor of Russia, started from 
JTiflis to investigate the natural history of K. 

Kidnapping. The term applied to the ab- 
duction ofa man. 

Kilima-Njaro A mountain mass m East 
Africa with snow-clad peaks. Discovered 1847. 
Annexed by Germany in 1885-6, and forms pait 
of the territory of the German East African Com- 
pany. It is situated about 100 miles inland from 
the port of Mombasa, on the Suaheli coast, north 
of Zanzibar Island. The district has been lately 
explored. Its climate is said to be perfectly 
healthy for Europeans, with various plateaux 
and valleys suitable for the cultivation of coffee, 
cinchona, etc. The natives are rot intractable, 
and the country is excessively beautiful — a sort 
of East African Switzerland. The highest peak 
was ascended in 1887 by Dr. Meyer, who esti- 
mated its elevation at 19,680 feet. Consult a 
paper by H. H. Johnston, in “ Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society,” March 1885. 

Kllnmlnham Treaty. So called from an 
alleged arrangement between Mr. Parnell and 
the Gladstone Government — the Irish mem- 
bers, who had been imprisoned as “ suspects,” 
being released from Kilmainham Prison. On 
the release of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Forster resigned 
the Irish Secretaryship. See ed. ’87. 

Kimberley. A fertile district lying between 
King Sound and Cambridge Gulf 111 the tropical 
portion of the colony ofWestam Australia. Has 
been recently explored and opened up for settle- 
ment. There are immense tracts of splendid pas- 
turage. The chief port is Derby. In 1883 gold 
was discovered, a gold-field “ proclaimed, and 
a great rush from all parts took place. Enor- 
mous finds were at first reported, but general 
disappointment was experienced, privations 
incurred, and the field practically abandoned. 
See Wsstkun Australia. 
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Kimberley. The capital of the province of 
Gnoualand West, Gape Colony, and chief centre 
of the diamond diggings. Though young, it is 
a large and important town, well provided with 
institutions and accessories of civilised life; 
pop. 25,000 Declared value of diamonds ex- 

orted in 1886 was ,£3,504,756. It is connected 

y rail with Cape Town and Port Elizabeth. 
The extension of the line into Bechuanaland 
and into the Orange Free State is proposed. 
See Diamond Fields, and Times , Jan. nth, *88. 

Kimberley, John Wodehouse, P.C., 1st 
Earl ot (creat. 1866) ; b. 1826 ; succeeded 
his grandfather in the barony of ‘Wodehouse 
(1846). Was Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (Dec. 1852 to April 1856) j Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Russia (May 1856 to March 1858) ; again Undei- 
Secretaryfor Foreign Affairs (June 185910 luly 
1861); was Lord Privy Seal (Dec. 1868 to July 
1870) ; and Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(from the last date to Feb. 1874, and May 1880 
to Dec. 1882) ; Secretary of State for India (Dec. 
1882 to June 1885) ; Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster for a short time (1882); sent on a 
special mission to Copenhagen (Dec. 1863) ; 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Oct. 1864 to June 
1866), when he was created an earl. Secretary 
of State for India in the Gladstone cabinet (’86). 
Lord K. has followed Mr. Gladstone in his 
Irish policy. 

Kinetic Energy. See Energy, ed. ’88. 

Klng-of-Arms. See Garter King-of-Arms. 

King’s Advocate. See Advocate, Lord. 

King’s College, London Established by 
Royal Charter 14th August, 1829, opened ’31 , 
charter annulled by Act of Parliament 19th Maj’, 
’82, and College re-incorporated for the purpose 
of “giving instruction m literature, science, 
and the doctrines and duties of Christianity ” 
The visitor is the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and among the perpetual governors are the Lord 
Chancellor, the Home Secretary, the Lord 
Mai K>r of London, and the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. There are nine departments in the 
College — viz., theological, literature, science, 
engineering, medical, ladies’, evening classes, 
civil service, and the school. To students 
who have acquired a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency it grants the diploma of “Associate 
of King’s College,” to which is attached the 
privilege of free admission to all the classes 
in the department from which they have been 
elected, as also the use of the college libraries 
and museums The associates of the theological 
department wear a distinctive hood— viz , black, 
poplin, edged on the outside^with a quarter of 
an inch, and on the inside with one inch, of 
mauve silk. In addition to King’s College 
School (Head Master, Rev. T. H Stokoe, D.D.), 
four other school* ai e in union with the College, 
and the pupils of these schools may become 
associates in two instead of in three years. 
The ladies’ department is conducted in Ken- 
sington Square; certificates of proficiency arc 
granted in passing the examinations, after a 
regular attendance of three terms. The stu- 
dents of the evening classes, which meet from 
October to March, and from April to June, 
receive certificates, and may become associates. 
The civil service department prepares for the 
excise, customs, Post Office, the navy, and 
other examinations; women also prepared. 
The whole of the college is under tne super- 
vision of the Principal, Rev. H. Wace, D.D, 
Liisf session there were 88 matriculated students 


in theology, 36 in general literature, 8a in 
engineering, 210 in medicine, and 53 in the 
evening classes. 

Kingston. Capital of Jaqt^ioa (q.v.), pop. 

40,000. 

Kingstown. Capital of St. Vinoent (q-v.). 

. Kirghiz. A nomad people dwelling chiefly 
in the steppes and deserts stretching from the 
northern part of the Caspian Sea to the Chinese 
Empire. Russia completed her conquest over 
them after the Crimean war, with tne excep- 
tion of a few settled in Chinese territory and 
near the Pamir. The maiority, occupying the 
borderlands of the Aralo-Caspian basin, suffered 
dieadfully during the severe winters of 1879 and 
1880, which thinned their numbers, and by the 
destruction of their herds shattered their pro- 
sperity. The expansion of Russia is bringing 
them yearly more and more within civilised 
influence, and by degrees their territories are 
being placed under the direct administration 
of Russian officials See ed. ’87. 

Knapp, F W. See Cycling. 

Knights. In modern days knighthoods are 
conferi ed as a maik of the Sovereign’s esteem, 
or as a reward for sei vices of any kind, military 
or civil. They are bestowed by the Sovereign, 
or occasionally by the Loid Lieutenant of Ire- 
land as directly representing her. The Royal 
Orders of Knighthood are the Garter, the 
Thistle, St Patrick, the Bath, St. Michael and 
St George, Star of India, and the Indian 
Empire (see respective headings). Knights 
riot belonging to any of these orders are termed 
knights bachelors. This last-mentioned dignity 
is that which is conferred upon the judges of 
the H gh Court, the Attorney-General and 
Solicitor-General, upon civic dignitaries, and 
upon persons who have attained distinction in 
various walks of life. The Sovereign bestows 
the dignity either by a tap with a swoid upon 
the shoulder of the kneeling person honoured, 
who is then commanded to rise “Sir” J. B.. or 
by letters patent All knights are entitled to 
the prefix of “Sir,” and their wives to that of 
“Dame or Lady” (see forms of address; also 
next article for knighthoods conferred during 
’ 88 ) 

Knighthoods conferred, and Promotions 
made in the different Orders, between 
January 1st and December 6th, ’88. 

The office 01 rank given after several of the 
names was that held at the time the dignity 
was conferred, and some changes in that respect 
have taken place since. 

K.O. 

Londonderry, Marquis of, Lord-Lt. of Ireland 

K.T. 

(None.) 

K.P. 

Ormonde, Marquis of 

G.C B. {Civil). 

Denmark, Gen. H R.H. the Crown Prince of 
(hon mem Civil Div ) 

White, Sir William Arthur, G.C.M.G., C.B. 

K.O.B. {Mil.). 

Gripps, Major-Gen. Reginald, C.B., Commanding 
the Home Dist. 

K.O.B. {Civil). 

Blount, Edward, C.B. 

Jerfkiason, Edward George 
Faunoefote, Sir Julian, G.C.M-G., C.B. 
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Rawlinson, Sir Robert, C.E., C.B., Chief 

Engin. Insp. Local Govt. Bd., on his retire- 
ment from that appointment 
Warren, Colonel Sir Charles, R.E., G.C.M.G., 
Chief Commr. Metrop. Police 

G.C.M.G. 

Baring, Sir Evelyn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., C I.E., 
H.M.A gent ana Consul-General at Cairo 
Brooke, Charles Johnson, Esq., Rajah of 
Sarawak 

Gooper, Sir Daniel, Bart , K.C M G. 

Irving, Sir Henry Turner, K C.M.G., on retire- 
ment from the Govt, ol British Guiana 
Parkea, Sir Henry, K C M.G , Premier and Col. 

Sec. of New South Wales 
Thomson, Sir Ronald, K.C.M G , late II M. 

Minister at Teheran (since deceased) 

West, Hon Sir Lionel Sackville, K C M.G., 
H.M. late Minister at Washington (now Lord 
Saekville) 

K.C. M.G. 

Atkin ion, Harry Albert, Premier New Zealand. 
Baden-Powell, George Smyth, C.M.G., M P , for 
various services rendered m connection with 
the colonies 

Bergne, 1 H. G , C M G , Superintendent 
Treaty Department, Foreign Office 
Blake, Henry Ai thur, CMC, late Governor of 
Newfoundland 

Oolomb, Capt. J C R., R M.A , C M.G , M P 
Gookson, C. A., H M. Consul and Judge at 
Alexandria 

Bent, Alfred, Founder Bi ltish North Boi neo Co 
Biokson, John Frederick, C.M.G., Col Sec. 
Sti aits Settlements 

Gallwey, Michael Henry, C M.G., Attorney- 
General of Natal 

Hely-Hutohwson, Hon Walter Francis, C M G , 
Lt.-Gov. of Malta 

Oaman Pasha Orphi, Governor of Alexandria 
(Hon.) 

Pender, John, Esq 

Bedhouse, J. W., Oriental Translator to the 
Foreign Office 

Smith, Colone’ Robert Murdoch, R E. 

Smith, Edwin Thomas, Mayor of Adelaide, and 
Mem, House of Assembly of South Australia 
Smythe, Frederick William, Gen. Managei Imp. 

Ottoman Bank, Constantinople 
Thompson, J. S. D , Q C , Minister of Justice, 
Canada 

Walker, Edward Noel, C M.G , Col. Sec. Ceylon 
Winter, J. S., Attorney-General, Newfoundland 
Young, Frederick, for some vears lion, sec and 
now one of the vice pies Rojal Col. Inst. 
Zulflkar Pasha, Chamberlain to the Khedive of 
Egypt (Hon ) 

G.C.S.I, 

H.H. the Maharaja Sawai Madhu Singh of 

Jeypore 

H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore 

K.C.S.I. 

Browne, Brig.-Gen. James, R.E., C.B., C.S I., 
Public Woiks Dept, of Govt, of India 
Grosthwaite, Charles Haukes Tod, C S I., Chief 
Commissioner, Burmah 

Lyall, James Broadwood, Lt.-Gov of the Punjab 
Moulvie Saiyid Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., 
Memb. Legis. Counc. of Lieut.-Governor ol 
North-Western Provinces 
Peile, James Braithwute, Esq., C.S.I., B.C.S., 
Memb. Counc. India 


G.G.I.B. 

H.H. Maharaja Neripendra Narayan Bhup, 
Bahadur of Xuoh Behar 

K.G.I.E. 

Arnold, Edwin, Esq., C.S.I. 

Hogg, Frederick Russell, C.S.I. , Director Gen. 
Post Office of India 

Maharaja Harendra Kishor Singh, Bahadur of 
Bettia 

Maharaja Narendra Khrishna Deb Bahadur 
Maharaja Radha Prosad Sing of Dumraon 
Molesworth, Guildford Lindsay, C.I.E , Consult- 
ing Eng. to Govt, of India for State Railways 
Moore, Surgeon-Geneial William James, C.I.E. , 
Surgeon-Gen with the Gov of Bombay 
Nawab Bushir-ud-Dowla Amir-i-Akbar Asman 
Jah Bahadur, Min of the Hyderabad State 
Nawab Imam Baksh Khan, C I E 
Nawab Nawazish Ali Khan, C I.E. 

Nawab Shams-ul-Umara Amir-i-Kabir Khushed 
Jah Bahadui, Memb ol Hyderabad Council 
ol State 

Nicolson, Arthur, C.M.G., Charge d' Affaires at 
Teheran 

Paul, Gregory Charles, C.I E , Advocate-Gen. 
Bengal 

Raja Velugoti - Sri - Krishna Yachendra, of 
Venkatagiri, C S I. 

Sirdar Atar Sing, of Bhadour, C I.E. 

Sirdar Naoroz Khan, of Khar an 
Turner, Sir Charles Aithur, C I.E., late Chief 
lustice of the Madias High Court 
West, Raymond, Mem Council of Governor of 
Bombay 

Vinakciala Varnia E31aya, Baja of Coohin 

KNIGHTS BACHELORS. 

Bruce, George Barclay, President Inst. Civil 
Engineers 

Colnaghi, Dominie Ellis, II.M. Consul General 
at Florence 

De Keyaer, Alderman, [late] Lord Mayor of 
London 

Edlin, P. H., Q.C., Assistant Judge of the 
Middlesex Sessions 

Ford, Theodore Thomas, Chief Justice Straits 
Settlements 

Galt, Thomas, Chief Justice Common Pleas of 
Ontario 
Hallfe, Charles 

Harris, George David, formerly member of the 
Executive Council of the Bahamas 
Harwood, John James, Mayor of Manchester 
Hassard, John, Principal Registrar Province of 
Canterbury 

M‘Andrew, H., Esq., Provost of Inverness 
McOnie, Wm.J P., ex-Lord Provost of Glasgow 
Marriott, Sir W T., M.P , Judge Adv.-General 
Marwick, James David, LL D,, F.R.S.E., Town 
Clerk of Glasgow 

Melvill, William Henry, Solicitor Board of In- 
land Revenue 

Roberts, Owen, Esq., Clerk to the Clothworkers’ 
Company 

Robertson, Dr William Tindal, M.P. 

Stainer, Dr. John, late Organist of St. Paul’s 
Steere, James George Lee, Speaker Leg. Council 
West Australia 

Tvler, John William, M.D., F.R.C.S., C.I.E., etc. 
Wilson, Adam, Esq., late Chief Justice ol the 

H ueen’s Bench Dominion of Canada, aoth 
ec., ’87 

Wilson, Daniel, LL.D,, Pres. Univ., Toronto 
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Knights Of Labour. A labour organisation in 
the United States y originating with the tailors 
of Philadelphia in ’69. Under Mr. Powderly, 
grandmaster workman, its increase became 
very rapid. The operations of the order are 
conducted secretly. Its avowed objects are 
to include within its organisation all depart- 
ments of productive industry, to secure for 
workmen a proportionate share of the wealth 
produce, to establish co-operative institutions, 
the revision of the land laws, and all legislation 
bearing unjustly on labour. It also claims 
equality of the sexes m pay and work, the 
reduction of the hours of labour, and the aboli- 
tion of the contract system, with some other 

S >ints of detail. The official report of the 
xecutive Committee published in July ’88 
showed that the order had lost a considerable 
proportion of its members, and that dissensions 
had arisen, causing the number of members to 
decrease 

u Knocks-out ” See ed. ’88 
“ Knowledge ” A monthly scientific maga- 
zine (6 d); was originally started as a weekly 
record of scientific progress In 1885 it was 
changed to magazine form. Knowledge treats 
of the newest and most advanced scientific 
theories and researches, and gives especial 
prominence to astronomy The late Mr. R, A. 
Proctor (7 v ) was for some yeai s editor Office, 
13, Waterloo Place, S W 
Knowles, Mr. James, F R I B A., was b 1831. 
Educated at Univ. Coll , Lond From early 
years he pursued literature, and contributed 
articles to vanous magazines; and in ’60 he 
published the “ Story of King Arthur.” Suc- 
ceeded Dean Alford (’70) as editor of the 
Contemporary Review (7 v ), and on the esta- 
blishment of the Nineteenth Century (7 v ) be- 
came its editor (’77) In addition to his literary 
work, Mr Knowles has acquired reputation 
as an architect Aldworth, the Surrey resi- 
dence of Lord Tennyson, Kensington House, 
the Thatched House Club, and several churches 
having been erected from his designs 
Knox-Little, Rev William John, was b at 
Stewartstown, co Tyrone Educated at JTrin 
Coll., Camb , where he graduated in ’62 
Subsequently became Assistant Master in the 
Grammar Schools of Lancaster and Sherborne ; 
curate of Christ Church, Lancaster, of Tut- 
weston, Bucks, and St Thomas’, Regent Street’; 
rector of St Alban’s, Cheetwood, ’75 ; Canon of 
Worcester ’8i. He is a High Churchman, and 
has published, in addition to a number of ser- 
mons, “ Characteristics of the Christian Life,” 
“Meditations on the Three Hours’ Agony of 
our Blessed Redeemer,” and “ Motives of the 
Christian Life ” Canon Knox-Little has also 
published several novels. 

Koran, The. See ed ’88. 

Kossuth, LajOS, or Louis, Hungarian dictator 
and patriot, b. atTapio Bicskl, near Pesth, 1805. 
In ’32 he was elected to the National Diet 
of Pressburg. For publishing reports of the 
proceedings of that body he was, in ’37, after 
a warning from the Government, prosecuted 
and sentenced to four vears’ imprisonment 
In ’40 founded the Pesti Hirlap, which became 
the organ of the Radical opposition. In ’47 
he was again elected to the National Diet, and 
forthwith became leader of the opposition. In 
March ’48 he demanded the re-establishment 
of an independent government for Hungary with 
a ministry responsible to the country. Re- 
turned to Pressburg as Minister of Finance for 


Hungary in the cabinet of Count Batthydny. 
President of the provisional government (’48- 
49). In April ’49, in the Diet at Debreczin, 
he declined Hungary an independent state. 
Created Governor of Hungary, he entered Pesth, 
but was compelled to letieat on the entry of 
the Russian tioops Kossuth, accompanied by 
a laige number of refugees, entered Turkish 
territory on August 17th, and in the February 
following (’so) was, with his companions, 
interned at Kutahia, in Asia Minor. Liberated 
in September ’51, Kossuth came to England, 
whete, save for a visit to the United States, 
he lived fot many years. He subsequently 
made several attempts to incite the Italians 
and Hungarians against Austria For the last 
quarter of a centuiyhe has lesided at Turin, 
where he has devoted himself to scientific 
studies. 

Koti. A 1 iver, state and Dutch settlement 
in Borneo (7.7'.) 

Koumys, or Kumiss, prepared from mare’s 
milk, used as a beverage and for medicinal 
purposes by the Kirghiz, Kalmucks, Turko- 
mans, Nogavs, and other nomadic tribes of 
the steppes of Russia and Tartary. See ed. *88. 

Kowloon. A peninsula of South China, 
adjacent to Hong Kong (7 v ) and appertaining 
to that colony. Area about 3 sq. m. 

Kraal (pmn krawl) The village or town of 
natives of South Afnca It usually consists 
of many huts surrounded by a palisade 

Krakatoa, an uninhabited volcanic island in 
the Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and 
Java. After being dormant for two centuries, 
it showed signs of feeble activity on Maj r 20th, 
1883 ; and on August 26-28th it burst into a state 
of violent eruption During this paroxysm a 
large part of Krakatoa was actually blown 
away, and the physical features of the island 
cntirelv altcied An immense sea-wave swept 
over the shores of the neighbouring lslandfs, 
destroying numerous villages and more than 
35,000 inhabitants Soon after the eruption 
a succession of brilliant sunsets and other 
atmosphenc phenomena weie observed in all 
parts of the world ; and it was suggested that 
these effects were connected with the pre- 
sence of extremely fine volcanic dust floating 
in the higher regions of the atmosphere. 
Consult “Krakatoa” (R D Verbeek * Batavia, 
’85), and an article by Prof. Ball on Krakatoa in 
the November number of the Contemporary 
Review. 

Krapotkin, Prince Peter Alexievitch, 

A noted Russian revolutionary leader. For- 
merly aide-de-camp to the Military Governor 
of Transkaibalia (1863-67), during which he 
made many journeys in Siberia and Manchuria. 
Studied at tbe St Petersburg University! ’68-72), 
and joined the most advanced Anarchist section 
of the International Working Men’s Association 
in Belgium in ’72. Returning to Russia, he 
took part in the Tchaykovsky conspiracy ; was 
arrested ’74, and after two years’ imprisonment 
escaped to England. In ’79 founded the Anar- 
chist paper Le Revolte , at Geneva, whence he 
was expelled ’81. Commenced then a crusade 
against Russian Government in the English and 
French press. In ’82, while on a visit to 
Thonon, was condemned by the Police Cor- 
rectionnelle at Lyons to five years’ imprison- 
ment for participating in the International 
Working Men’s Association, this harsh measure 
being due to the desire of the French Govern- 
ment to conciliate Russia. Released ’86, and 
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returned to England. Ia a frequent contributor 
to scientific journals on geographical, ethno- 
graphical ana other subjects. Holds ultra- 
revolutionary views, and represents the most 
Anarchist section of the Russian Nihilist party. 
Kriegspiel, or War Game. See ed. ’88. 

Kuching. Capital of Sarawak (q v.), and now 
generally called Sarawak. 

Kumassi. Capital of Ashanti, taken and 
burned by a British force in 1874. See Gold 
Coast Colony. 

Jftlrfttstan. A country of 50,000 sq m in 
Asiatic Turkey, situated on the Persian fron- 
tier. The Kurds (the ancient Karduchi ) are toler- 
ably brave ; and good horsemen, but for want of 
proper training they have never proved efficient 
irregular cavalry in recent Turkish wars. See 
ed. 07. 

Kuria-Muria Islands. A group off the coast 
of Oman, Arabia. Aica 21 sq. m. Acquired by 
the Bombay Government in 1854, as a station 
for the Indian telegraph cable. 

Kyrle Society, The, owes its origin to a letter 
written by Miss Miranda Hill, calling attention 
to the dull, common-place lives of the poor, and 
suggesting means to enliven and beautify their 
lives. In 1877 the Society was started, and its 
woik has increased steadily up to the present 
time. The woik is apportioned between four 
branohes, each of which is regulated by a sub- 
committee, the superintendence of the whole 
being taken by the executive committee 
Objeots of the K. S. • — 1. Decorative Branoh.— To 
decorate by mural paintings, pictures, stencil 


works, mottoes, and other means, workmen’s 
clubs, hospital wards, parish rooms, or any 
room used for social gatherings, without dis- 
tinction of creed. 2. Open Spaces $ranob.— To 
secure and assist in securing any open spaces 
in or near the Metropolis, and to prevent spaces 
being illegally built upon. To co-operate with 
local societies for the preservation of commons, 
footpaths, village greens, and roadside strips. 
To render available as public gardens, disused 
burial gi ounds and other waste spaces, and to 
provide seats, plants, etc., for them. To dis- 
tribute cut flowers, plants, ferns, and bulbs to 
hospitals, workhouses, and other institutions, 
and amongst the homes of the poor. 8. Efasical 
Branch. — To organise a voluntary choir of 
singers to perform oratorios for the poor. 
These are frequently given m churches, nails, 
and schoolrooms situated in poor neighbour- 
hoods and districts of London (where good 
music could hardly otherwise be heard). To 
give miscellaneous concerts m halls, school- 
rooms, and other places, with a view to provide 
recieation and amusement m poor districts; 
and in connection with this branch of the 
society the Countess of Meath provides enter- 
tainments m workhouses and hospitals during 
the winter months 4 Literature Distribution 
Branch.— To distribute as loans or gifts to hos- 
pitals, infirmaries, workhouses, clubs, and 
libraries for the benefit of the poor, books, 
magazines, and periodicals. Hon. gen. seos., 
T Shngsby Tanner and Miss Lilian James. 
Office, 14, Nottingham Place, W. 


L 


Laager. A South African word meaning an 
encampment more 01 less fortified The original 
laager of the Boers was an inclosure foimed 
by drawing together several waggons, within 
which the cattle could be hetded at night. 

^ Labouch6-e, Henry, MP, was b. 1831. 
Educated at Eton Entcied the Diplomatic 
Service (1854), from which he retired (1864), 
having become 2nd Seuetary. Edits and owns 
Truth. Sat as a Radical for Windsor (1865-66), 
Middlesex (1867-68), and for Northampton since 
1880. Mi . Labouchere is noted for his vivacious 
speeches and quick lively repaitce — gifts which 
render him popular in the House of Commons. 
He is an advanced Radical, and one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s most eneigetic supporters. 

Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts, 83, ’85, ’86. 

For concise summary see ed ’88 

Labouring Glasses, Society for Improving 

Of the (incorporated by Royal Charter). Esta- 
blished under present name (1844) by II R.H 
the late Prince Consort and the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury. Object: To improve the dwel- 
lings of the poor bv erecting model buildings 
ana renovating ola courts and alle>s. Pres., 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley ; Sec., A Humphreys ; 
Office, 8, Southampton Row, W.C. 

Labrador. A great peninsula on the east 
coast of British North America, lying between 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay. 
Area 500,000 sq. m. It is rocky and desolate, 
infested with ice, but the fisheries are valu- 
able. Resident pop. about 4,000, consisting 
chiefly of Eskimos, among whom dwell Moravian 
missionaries at tne settlements of Hqpedals, 
ffftin, Okak, Zoar, Ram ah, and HebronTThe 


population is more than doubled during the 
&I101 1 summer by an influx of whalers, .sealers, 
and fisheimen. Some futs are collected. The 
portion drained by rivers flowing into the Atlan- 
tic belongs to Newfoundland. Figures included 
with those of Newfoundland. A report, current 
in 1886, that the settlements were hopelessly 
icebound during summer, famine-stricken, ana 
exposed to the attacks of ferocious bears, was 
without foundation in fact. 

Labuan. An island and British colony, 
situated in a bay on the north-west coast 
of Borneo. Art a 31 sq. m., pop. 5,883. The 
port and town is Victoria Harbour. Labuan 
is mostly level, wall watered and wooded. 
Climate hot, moist, and unhealthy. Flora 
and fauna like those of Borneo ( q.v .). Soil 
fei tile —Labuan is administered as a Crown 
colony by a Governor, and there is a nominated 
Legislative Council. There is a body of fifty 
armed police 'I he colony is a market for pro- 
duce of Borneo and the islands, interchanged 
for goods from Singapore. Exports : sago, bees- 
wax, edible birds’ nests, camphor, hides, rattans, 
tortoise-shell, and trepang. Imports: cotton 
goods, hardware, opium. A valuable coal mine, 
the seam being n feet thick, is worked. There 
are sago factories. For financial statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (table). There are only 
about a score of Europeans resident, the popu- 
lation being composed of Kyans, Malays, 
Borneans, Klings, and Hindas. Labuan was 
purchased of the Sultan of Brunei in 
Governor is Consul-General for Borpeo. 

Lacrosse. The home of this game is Canada, 
was introduced to this country bya celebrated 
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Canadian team some fifteen years ago, since xnencement of the present century. See ed. 
which time it has taken root in a kindly man- ’88, and more fully ed. ’87. 
ner, more especially in the northern portion ol T^Vh A term used m India to express the 
England, although clubs are now scattered all number 100,000 111 the computation of money, 
over the three kingdoms. The Irish Association A lakh of 1 upees= 100,000 rupees. In 1835, when 
was formed in ’79, the North of England Ass©- the currency was remodelled, the value of the 
ciation in ’80, and the Southern Counties (of rupee was ‘fixed at two shillings. A lakh of 
which Mr. E. T. Sachs is hon. sec ) in ’82. The rupees is therefore equivalent to .£10,000. 
Toronto Lacrosse Club, holder of the Canadian Lambeth Conference, The. Began its meet- 
championship in ’87, visited this country in mgs with an imposing function at Canterbury 
April *$ 8 ? and proved themselves superior to on June 30th, ’ 88 , followed by a service at West- 
their British antagonists, winning all their minster Abbey on July 2nd. f he members, the 
engagements save one (abandoned). The Bishops of the Anglican Communion scattered 
match between North and South terminated in over tne world, were invited to assemble for 
a victory for the North by 12 goals to 1. The general deliberation by the Archbishop of 
England v. Ireland contest, played at Sj^denham, Canterbury There were 209 invitations issued, 
was decided in favour of England by 7 games The actual attendance was 146 For a month the 
to 3. In the final tie lor the Irish champion- meetings were well nigh continuous. The 
ship m September the Windsor team beat North I method of procedure was buefly as follows • — The 
of Ireland by 4 g ;ames to 2. The North of I subjects debated weie faxed in outline previous 
England Challenge Flags were credited to Owen’s to the general meeting. Dut ing the first week of 
College, and the South of England to Blackheath. session these were mtiodueecFin turn for short 
The Norths South match is fixed for April 13th, discussion. Then a committee was moved for 
’ 89 , at Richmond. The Lacrosse championship and appointed, and the report of committees, ot 
of the world is held by the Ottawa (Canada) team, which there were lourteen,were printed and pre- 
fer the first time since the introduction of the sented at the last session, and resolutions upon 
ga me into this country a match was played in these wcreimoved and discussed, amended and 
Windsor Home Park, opposite the Castle, on passed or rejected, as the case might be. The 
May 5th, the contest, by a remarkable co- icpoits of committees were only received, not 
incidence, taking plate whilst the Princess foimally adopted by the Confeience. The Con- 
Louise and the Marquis of Lome were visiting ference is only diiectly responsible for the reso- 
the Queen at the Palace, whence an excellent lutions on each subject, and for the Eneyolioal 
view of the spoit was obtained. The competing Letter which summarises the general result of 
clubs were the West London and Snaresbrook, its deliberations. 1 he different subjects touched 
and the latter won by 8 goals to 2. on in the Encyclical may be grouped into three 

Ladakh - For Commissioners see Diplo- divisions ( 1 ) General social questions ; (2) The 
matic. internal relations of the Anglican Communion ; 

Lady Clerks. See ed. ’87. ( 3 ) Movements towards reunion at home and 

Lager Beer. A light beer, of but a small abroad. This remarkable letter was published 
intoxicating character compared with the best m an authorised fonn by the S.P.C.K. 

English pale ales. See ed. ’88. f Lammas Fields. See Land Question, ed. 

LagOS A British colony on the Guinea ’88. 
coast, West Africa. Consists of Lagos, town Lamp Accidents. The fatalities arising from 
and island, on the coast of Bight of Benin, 150 paraffin lamp accidents in the United Kingdom 
miles east of Gold Coast, together with Badagry, were estimated at a meeting of the Birmingham 
Palma, and Lcckie on the mainland. Aiea, 1,071 Trades Council in July ’88 as tanging between 
sq. m. ; pop. 75,270, chiefly blacks. Climate 200 or 300 a year, while at least ten times as 
very inimical to Europeans. Products are many persons are severely injured. Since 
palm-oil and kernels, peppers, grains, lentils, the Legislatui e pi ovidcs an elaborate system of 
cola and ground-nuts, cotton, and silk, cam- inspection to pi event deaths from lamps, etc., 
wood, indigo, and lead-ore. Manufactures are m mines, the total number of fatalities in the 
cloths, embioidered robes, mats, basket and United Kingdom m ’87 being only 147, an agita- 
bamboo-work, leather-work, and brass-work tion has been set on foot for a law to suppress 
For financial statistics see British Empire, etc. the dangerous lamps of the masses, occasioning 
(table). Ruled by an Administrator and Legis- twice that mortality. In ’88 an International 
lative Council, subordinate to the Govei nor lamp competition was organised by the Russian 
of the Gold Coast Colony ( q.v .). Erected into government in connection with the Petroleum 
separate colony 1886. Exhibition at St. Petersburg, at which no medal 

Lagtblng. See Sweden. foi safety was given to any type of lamp de- 

Lalssezraire. The maxnn of latsscz-fatre nounced as dangerous in “ The Moloch of 
(“let be,” or non-interference) is, that the inter- Paiaffin,” the only medal for a safety lamp 
vention of a public authority in the business awarded to any European or Russian com- 
of a community ought to be restricted to the petitor being assigned to the English Defries 
narrowest compass. See ed. ’87. Consult Company. As new inventions of safety lamps 
Professor Sidgwick’s paper on Laissez-Fane, arc announced almost every day, it may be well 
British Association meeting, Sept 1886, to define the conditions they should fulfil, m the 

Lake WHnhlg an and Erie Snip CanaL It opinion of the best petroleum experts. Sixty 
was reported from America in May ’88 that a per cent, of accidents arise from breakable reser- 
number of Western capitalists had united in a voirs. Glass and china lamps should never 
projeot to oonneot the two lakes by a ship canal, be used. On this point the Imperial Russian 
40 miles long, across a narrow neck of the upper Technical Society, the German Government 
Michigan peninsula. The scheme will obviate Standards’ Commission, and the Metropolitan 
a dangerous water journey of 300 miles, and Board of Works are unanimously emphatic 
will cost £1, 000, 000. in their condemnation, ana no palliative such 

Lake. School or Lakists, is the name given as extinguishers are accepted as a remedy lor 
to & school ot poets who arose at the com- the danger involved ih their use. No xrtefcl 
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reservoir lamp is a safe one in which an in- 
ferior oil cannot be safely used, or in which the 
oil cannot be safely raised to the temperature 
of boiling water. If upset, the light should be 
immediately extinguished ; but an extinguisher 
alone will not make a lamp safe, because a 
person ignorant of its existence may blow 
down the chimney ; therefore the burner must 
be so constructed as to render the lamp perfectly 
safe even if this be done It is understood 
that during the session of ’89 the Government 
will introduce a Petroleum Bill, dealing primarily 
with the storage of oil, which will contain 
a clause legislating for the suppression of 
dangerous lamps Consult “The Moloch of 
Paraffin,” by Cnas Marvin 
Land Act, The (Ireland), passed m 188 r , gave 
practically what wei e know n as the “ three F’s ” 
— fixity of tenure, free sale, and fan rents 
Under the Act tenants are empowered to apply 
to land courts for a levision of their rents, and 
the rents then fixed are called ludicial rents. 
A parliamentary paper was published in ’88, 
giving statistics, connected with the Land 
Judges’ Court (Ireland) for the four years ending 
’86. From this we learn that in ’83 the numbei 
of petitions hied was 308; the icntals of 116 
estates were settled; 108 icceivers weie ap- 
pointed , the number of yearly settlements was 
530, and the gross amount collected was 
£ 426 , 842 . There was but little change 111 the 
number of petitions, rentals settled, and re- 
ceivers appointed, in the ycais ’84 and ’83, 
although tne yearly settlements rose in '85 to 
73*, and the gross amount collected to £ 543 , 063 . 
But in '86 the number of petitions filed weie 
302; rentals settled, 110; receive! s appointed, 
135 » yearly settlements, 791 . and gross amount 
collected, £ 460 , 905 . The salaries of officials in 
the Land Judges’ Couit (’86) amounted to ^5,400 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, ’ 87 , extends the 
Act of ’81 to leases expinng within 99 ycais 
of the passing thereof, and to any longer 
lease if the court is satisfied that it was foiccd 
upon the tenant. A written notice maybe sub- 
stituted foi the execution of an eje< tment whei e 
the rent does not exi ced ;£i*k> a >eai , and upon 
the detei nunation of the tenancy by the service 
of such notice the person served shall be deemed 
to have been readmitted as a caietakci Other 
enactments relate to town paiks and land pui- 
chase. The equitab'e provisions set forth that 
as soon as possible after the passing of the Act 
the Land Commission, having repaid to the 
difference in prices affecting agi lcultui e, should 
without application detei mine what alteration 
ought equitably to be made in judicial icnts 
fixed belore Jan. 1st, ’86, and the Commission 
weiein’88 anti ’8q, if necessary, to make a similar 
ad]ustment of lent. Powei is given to the 
court on any proceedings for the recovery of a 
holding valued at not more than £50 a year, 
for non-payment of rent, 01 any aition for 
debt or damages against the tenant, to stay 
execution of an ejectment, or of a writ of f mi 
facias as against the tenant’s interest in the 
nolding, for such time as it thinks reasonable, 
and to order that the arrears and co«?ts, 01 such 
sum m satisfaction thereof as may be agreed on 
between the parties, sliall be paid by instal- 
ments. If the landlord offers to accept in full 
satisfaction of arreais such lesser sum as the 
court shall think reasonable, and the tenant 
refuses, no stay of execution shall be granted. 

Landlord and Tenant. The relation of land- 
lord and tenant is created wherever a person 


having an estate in land grants to another 
person m consideration of a rent a lesser estate 
in this land. Thus, when a freeholder lets his 
land to a farmer for a term of years, he be- 
comes landlord and the farmer becomes tenant. 
Tenancies are of many kinds; and the most 
usual are a tenancy for a term of years, a 
tenancy from year to year, a tenancy at will, 
and a tenancy on sufferance. A tenant for a 
term of years is a leaseholder; and if the term 
he longer than three years the lease must be 
by deed, although, where no deed has been 
executed, evidence is admissible to prove that 
there has been an agreement for a lease. 
Where there is a lease in proper form the 
tenant is secured in his possession so long as 
he pays his rent, and at the expiry of his term 
he is supposed to give up possession without 
the formality of a notice to quit. Formerly a 
breach of any of the covenants contained in 
the lease was enough to avoid it ; but now 
any breach may be compensated by a money 
payment. A tenancy from year to year arises 
when land is let from year to year, or when it 
is let without any express stipulation to that 
effect, but with the reservation of a yearly 
rent, ot when the tenant holds over after the 
expiration of his term and pays rent for so 
doing This tt nancy cannot be terminated by 
cither party otherwise than by giving a half- 
year’s notice , so that if this notice be not 
given before the expnation of the first half- 
year, another year is added to the tenancy, 
and so on A tenancy from year to year may 
be cieated by word of mouth, and a verbal 
notice to quit is valid, although it is always 
desnable, as a precaution, to give written 
notice A tenancy at will is a tenancy termin- 
able at the pleasure of either party. The 
Couits are reluctant to construe any tenancy 
as a tenancy at will unless there is an express 
agreement to that effect. But this agreement 
need not be in wilting. A tenancy by suffer- 
ance is little more than the fact of possession. 
It occurs when a tenancy ot a higher kind, 
such as a tenancy from year to year, has ex- 
pired, and the tenant remains in possession 
without either hindrance or sanction from the 
landlord Tenancy by sufferance cannot be 
created by the will of the parties, but only by 
legal construction If the landlord accept rent 
from the tenant by sufferance, he immediately 
creates, according to circumstances, a tenancy 
at will or from year to year A tenant under a 
lease or from year to yeai may sub-let unless 
expressly restricted from so doing, but a 
tenant at will or on sufferance cannot do so. 
For the recovery of rent in arrear the landlord 
has, beside the othei remedies of a creditor, 
the remedy of distiess He may in person or 
by his bailiff take possession of so much of his 
tenant’s chattels upon the holding as by their 
sale will produce a sum sufficient to discharge 
the arrears. He must distrain at one time for 
the whole of that which is due No arrears of 
rent can be recover ed by distress but within 
six years of their becoming due. After five 
days have elapsed from tne seizure of the 

f oods they may be sold, having been valued 
y two sworn appraisers, and the surplus, if 
any, must be repaid to the tenant. If the 
distress was unlawful the tenant has an action 
of replevin. It is a general rule that whatever 
is affixed to the freehold goes with the free- 
hold , and this rule with its exceptions gives 
rise to a large part of the law of landlord and 
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tenant. Fixtures made by the tenant may be 
subdivided into three classes : (1) fixtures lor 
purposes of trade, (2) fixtures for ornament or 
convenience, and ( 3 ) fixtures for agricultural 
purposes. As regards ( 1 ) trade fixtures, like 
machinery, furnaces, brewing vats, salt-pans, 
etc., these may be removed by the tenant who 
has set them up, in every case in which their 
removal occasions no material injury to the 
freehold. ( 2 ) Fixtures for ornament or con- 
venience, like window-blinds, marble chimney- 
pieces or kitchen langes. These also, if set up 
by the tenant, may be lemoved by him, pro- 
vided always that in removing them lie docs 
little or no damage. ( 3 ) Fixtures foi agricul- 
tural purposes. The law 1 elating to these is 
chiefly contained 111 the Agricultuial Holdings 
Acts. Somewhat analogous to fixtures ai e emble- 
ments — that is to say, ciops resulting lrom the 
tenant’s cultivation which at the cxpnation of 
his tenancy are still uncut and glowing The 
general rule with respect to these is that the 
cultivatoi has the right, aftei such expiration, 
to enter 011 the land to lean and to cairy away 
the pioduct of his labour. 11 he die beloie the 
harvest, such ciops fall into his personal estate, 
and his executoi or administrator succeeds to 
the lights which he had Where a tenant liom 
year to year holds of a landlord who has only 
a life estate, and thelandloid dies in the couise 
of the curient ycai, the tenant is entitled to 
occupy the holding until the ycai has expired, 
and tne new landlord is entitled to a pio- 
poi tionable part o f the year’s 1 ent The non- 
payment of rent does not atlcct the validity of 
a notice to terminate a tenancy. Flius, a notice 
given 011 Mauh 25th to take effect on Sept. 29th 
is good, even though the rent due on March 
25th may not have been paid 
Land Question, The. See detailed aiticle, 
ed. ’88 

Land Registration. See Land Question, 
ed ’b8 

Land Tax. The existing land tax dates 
from the year 1692, when the parliament 
granted to William and Mary an aid of sixty in 
the pound to meet the expenses of the war 
with France. This aid was to have been levied 
on the rackrent of all real estate, upon all 
stipends or salaries, and upon personal pio- 
perty ; the annual income from this last being 
assumed at £6 per cent, of the capital value 
The tax was renewed from time to time 
subsequently, but personal property contrived 
to evade assessment. Ihe valuation of real 
property, made in 1692, was never replaced by 
a new one. In the year 1798 the tax produced 
about £ 2,000,000, of which only ,£150,000 was 
levied upon personal property. In that year 
it was replaced (a) as legards land by a per 
petual rent-charge, pow 7 er of ledemption being 
given to those interested m the pioperty which 
paid it ; (6) as regards personal property by 
a tax annually imposed ; this tax was abolished 
in 1833. So muen ol the land tax has since 
been redeemed, that it now produces not more 
than ^1,000,000 a year Upon the subject of 
this tax there have been many inaccurate state- 
ments. Consult Dowell, “ History of Taxation 
and Taxes,” vol. 111., Bk. II., chapter 1., § 5. 
Land, Transfer Of. See Land Question. 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts com- 
prise sundry provisions usually incorporated 
with Acts of Parliament relative to the acquisition 
of lends required for undertakings or works of a 
public nature, and to the compensation to be made 


for the same. Power is given to purohase lands by 
agreement between tne promoters and the 
owners of the lands required ; and lands may 
also be purchased otherwise than by agreement. 
See ed. ’88. 

Langtry, Lillie, daughter of Rev. W. C. Le 
Breton, Dean of Jeisey, was b 1852, and after 
her man lage with Mr. Langtry m 74, she be- 
came one of the chief attractions of London 
society. Her success at amateur theatrical 
pci foi rnances subsequently induced her to 
adopt the stage as a profession Her 
first public appearanoe was at the Haymarket 
Theatre, Dec. 15th, '81, when she took the part 
ol Miss Hardi astle m “ She Stoops to Conquei 
Besides playing in London, Mi s. Langtry has 
started the pi evinces, and engaged in a tour in 
America, where she is now 7 resident. She has 
taken a fai m 111 the valley of Howell moun- 
tains in California. Mis. L is understood to 
be c ngaged in writing hci “ Recollections.” 

Lang, Andrew, M A., LL.D , was b. at Sel- 
kirk, 1844, and educated at Edinburgh Academy, 
St. Andrews Umvtisily, and Balliol College, 
wheie lie giaduated lust class in classics. 
Elected a Fellow of Merton, '68. He has for some 
time been on the literal y staff of the Daily 
Ncivb, and is a well-known contributor to 

eriodical literature. I Iis sty lc is characterised 

y a light toiuh, at once scholarly and 
humoious. His “Ballades in Blue China,” ’81, 
brought him into prominent notice. His subse- 
quent works, especially “Helen of Troy,” 
“ Rhymes a la mode,” and “ Custom, Ritual, and 
Myth,” inu eased his lcputation. He is joint 
translator, with Prof. Butcher, of the “ Odyssey,” 
and with Mr Mycis and Mr Leaf of the “Iliad.” 
Mr L was last year (’88) appointed the first 
Lecturer on Natural Religion at St. Andrews 
University under the Gifford Trust v,). In 
Feb ’88 appealed “Aucas^in and Nicolettc,” 
done into English by Mi L ; and dunng the 
year he also published “Perrault’s Popular 
Tales” and “ Inc Gold of Fan mice.” 

Lankester, Edwin Ray, M A., F.R.S.. 
b 1847 Educated at St. Paul’s School and 
Christ Chui 1 h, Oxford Appointed Fellow and 
Lecturer of Exeter College, Oxford (1872), and 
Prolessor of Zoology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy in University College, London (1874). 
In 1876, Professor Lankester prosecuted the 
spirit-medium Slade. Pie has taken a promi- 
nent part m the defence of scientific experi- 
ments on live animals, in the discussion of 
University reform, and in the advocacy of State 
endowment of scientific reseal ch. 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith Fitz- 
Maurice, 5th Marquis of (ereat 1784) : eldest 
son of the 4U1 Marquis by the Hon. Emily Jane, 
daughter of the Comte de Flahault ana the 
Baroness Keith and Nairne, was b. 1845; 
succeeded his father 1866 Was Under-Secretary 
for War (April 1872 to Feb. 1874), and Under- 
secretary India Office (May to Aug. 1880) ; 
was Governor-General of Canada ’83-88. His 
appointment was particularly popular with 
the French Canadians, owing to the fact that 
his lordship’s mother was a French lady. 
The first Marquis (better known as Lord Shel- 
burne) was a distinguished minister in the reign 
of George III. ; the third Marquis was also a 
very distinguished minister during the reigns 
of George IV., William IV., and her present 
Majesty. ^The fourth Marauis, who sat in the 
House of Lords as Baron Wycombe for some 
I years before he inherited the marquisate, was 
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* Secretary of State and a Lord of the Treasury, water, E. W. Lewis (holder of title and challenge 
Lord Lansdowne was invited to join the second cup) defeated E. G. Meers (winner of the Aft* 
Salisbury administration on the resignation of Comers' Tournament), by 18 games to 4. At 
Lord Randolph Churchill. The invitation was, the All-England Meeting at Wimbledon, W. 
however, declined On the retirement of Lord Renshaw (ex-champion) was beaten by W. J. 
Dufferin from the Governor-Generalship of India, Hamilton in the Single-handed Championship 
in '88, Lord Lansdowne was appointed his by 5 sets to love , ana E. Renshaw defeated 
successor, and his arrival at Bombay was E. W. Lewis (champion of Middlesex) by 3 
announced m December. sets to 1. For the Ladies’. Singles Championship 

Latham, Peter. See Racquets. Miss L Dod (holder) beat Mrs. Hillyard by a 

‘ Law For important decisions given dining sets to love; E. and W. Renshaw won the 
’88 see under. Actors’ Salaries ; Arbitra- Gentlemen’s Doubles from E. G. Meers and 
tion ; Auctioneers’ Commissions ; Banking A. G. Ziflo The title of champion and the 
Law ; Barristers and Clients ; Betting ; Bill 1 lght to hold the All-England Lawn Tennis Club 
of Sale ; Breach of 4 Promise ; Borough Challenge Cup was contested by E. Renshaw 
English ; Building Societies , Clubs , Com- and H. W. Lawford, the former proving un- 
pany Law; Contempt of Court; Copyright; successful. At the London Athletic Club Tourna- 
Crimmal Prosecutions; Distress; Divorce, ment, held at Stamford Bridge, the Gentlemen’s 
Dogs ; Ecclesiastical Law ; Extradition , Fire Bmgles (London championship) was won by 
Insurance ; Garnishee ; Gunpowder Storage ; E W Lewis (holder), who easily defeated 
Illegitimacy; Income Tax; Infancy {’Inhabited H S Barlow, and the Ladies’ Singles (London 
House Duty; Insurance Accidence; Intel- championship) fell to Mrs. Hillyard (holder), 
national Law ; Libel; Licensing Law ; Limited who beat Miss Jacks by 2 sets to love. At 
Liability Co. s.; Lord Mayor’s Court, Mandeville Bath, Miss L. Dod won the West of England 
Case; Master and Seivant, Mineral Rights, Ladies’ Single-handed Championship, and H. S. 
Mobbs’ Estate ; Money Changing; Municipal Barlow the Gentlemen’s Championship, whilst in 
Election Law ; Negligence ; Obstruction ; Patent the Doubles, H. Giove and Miss Bracewell beat 
Law ; Railway Law; Rights of Way , Riot, A Dod and Miss L. Dod. The Open Champion- 
Separation Agreements , Solicitor and Client ; ship of Derbyshire (Gentlemen’s Singles), at 
Trade Combinations ; Trafalgar Squate , Trust Buxton, was secured for the third time by 
Deeds; Tiustees, Liability of, Univei sities ; T S Campion, the Ladies’ Singles bv Mrs. 
Water Supply ; Witnesses Expenses. Hillyard; and the Ladies’ Doubles (for the 

Law and Liberty League. See ed, ’88. third time) bv Miss L. Dod and Miss M Lang- 

Law Courts, The New. There aie nineteen nshe. The South of England Tournament was 
Couits m all, with entrances from the Grand held at Eastbourne in September, when, m the 
Central Hall, the Strand and Carey Street. Gentlemen’s Singles Handicap, E. Renshaw 
The Courts are Two Couits of Appeal, the (owes 30) met with defeat by H. S. Barlow 
Lord Chancellor’s Couit; the Loid Chief (scratch), the event being won by W. Baddeley 
justice's Court; four Chancery Courts, two (half 15 and 2 bisques). A. G. ZifTo won the 
Piobate Courts; and nine Queen’s Bench challenge cup in the Gentlemen’s Singles, and 
Courts. The Royal Courts ol Justice were Mrs. Hillyard deflated Miss Bracewell (holder) 
built fiom the designs of the late Mr. G. E. in the Ladies’ Singles The Doubles (open) 
Street, whose statue is on the floor of the fell to E. G. Meers and E W. Lewis, and the 
hall, and were opened by her Majesty, Dec. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Doubles to H. S Bar- 
11th, 1882. The central hall is 230 feet long, low and Miss Biacewell. At the North of Eng- 
80 feet 111 he ght, and 48 feet in width. land Tournament Miss Bracewell won the Ladies’ 

Law Officers Of the Crown are the Lord Singles (open), and also, with Miss Hall, secured 
Chancellor (7 v,), Attorney-General (7 v ), Solid- the Scratch Doubles. The Northern Championship 
tor-General (q.z>.),J udge- Advocate- General (q v ) ; Tournament was held at Aigburth, Liverpool, 
for Sootland, the Lord Advocate (7. v.) and Sohci- when W. J. Hamilton won the Gentlemen’s 
tor-General; and for Ireland, the Lord Chancellor Singles, and also the Northern Championship 
lor Ireland, and Attorney- General and Solicitor- (beating H. Grove, holder) , Mrs. Hillyard, 
General for Ireland, all of these being political Ladies’ Singles; Miss L. Dod, Ladies’ Northern 
appointments changing with each admmi&tia- Championship; W. and E Renshaw, Gentle- 
tion. See also Ministry, and Ireland, Govt, men’s Doubles championship (beating H. S. 

Lawn Tennis. Major Walter Wingfield, Scrivener and H. W. Carlton); Miss Dod and 
late of the 1st Dragoon Guards, must be looked Miss L. Dod, Ladies’ Doubles ; and E. Renshaw 
upon as the pioneer of lawn tennis in this and Mrs. Hillyard the All-England Mixed 
country, and it may safely be conceded that no Doubles Championship (beating J. C. Kay and 
pastime ever more rapidly made its way into Miss L. Dod). At Bournemouth, E. W. Lewis 
general favour. The gallant officer first intro- won the Gentlemen’s Singles for the Challenge 
duced the game some sixteen years ago, under its Cud (second time) ; Miss M. Langrishe took the 
classical appellation of Sphainstike, and he gave Ladies’ Singles, and also, with Miss B. Lang- 
birth to And fostered a large industry, as rishe, the Doubles. At the Irish Lawn Tennis 
scarcely a country seat is now without the Championship competition, the Singles fell to 
appliances necessary for the game, which E. Renshaw (holder), who defeated W. J. 
ouickly became known as lawn tennis. An Hamilton (winner of All-Comers’ Singles) by 
Assooiation has been formed, consisting of 3 sets to 2 ; W. J. Hamilton and T. Campion 
recognised lawn tennis associations and clubs retained the All-Comers’ Doubles ; Mrs. Hill- 
willing to conform to the rules, for the purpose yard beat Miss B. Steedman by 2 sets to love 
of advancing the interests of the pastime gener- in the Ladies’ Singles: E. Lewis and Miss 
aUy throughout the United Kingdom. The Bramwell won the Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
omoert consist of a president (w. Renshaw), Doubles by 3 sets to 1 ; and the Ladies’ Double® 
twelve vice-presidents, hen. see. (H. Chipp), fell to the Misses Steedman. The Zh«w*ootisi«ies 
and hon. tms.(H. E. Hickson). For the contest at the Exmouth Tournament resulted 
Covered Court Championship, played at Bays- in favour of Middlesex ; E. W. Lewis Won the 
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Singles ^Challenge Plate ; in the Gentlemen’s wark, ’6d (re-elected ’66 and ’68). He was 
Pairs, Lewis and Hrllyard beat Renshaw Under Sec. for Forein. Affairs ’61-66 f and was 
(champion) and Sweet; Miss Dod and Ren- Chief Commissioner of works m Mr. Gladstone’s 
shaw won the Double Contest, the former first administration. In ’69 he was appointed 
taking also the Invitation Handicap. The Ambassador at Madrid, and in ’77, on the failure 
championship of Kent is held by E. G. Meers, of Lord Salisbury’s mission to Constantinople, 
who defeated C. G. Eames by 3 sets to love, was sent as our plenipotentiary to that city. He 
and Miss Jacks is the Lady Champion. H S. has lecently published his “ Reminiscences.” 
Scrivener is the Midland Counties Champion, Laymen, House Of. A House of Laymen 
G. W. Hayes champion of Cheshire, and f. for the Province ol Canterbury assembled for 
Coventry champion of Lancashire. E. W. the first time with the Houses of Convocation 
Lewis and Mis Hillyard hold the championship at the opening of the new parliament. It is 
ot Middlesex. The Essex Championship was won composed of ten representatives from the 
by E. G. Meers, who defeated E. H. Christy by diocesan conferences of London, six each from 
2 sets to love. Oxford University beat Clilton Winchester, Rochester, Lichfield, Worcester, 
by 17 sets to 3, and Cambridge University de- and four each from the remaining dioceses of 
feated Kent by 8 games to 1. the province. To the representative body so 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, Bart., b. at Bray- foimed the Primate may add ten laymen by 
ton Hall, Cumberland, Sept. 4th, 1829, and nomination. Chan man, Lord Selborne; Vice- 
succeeded to the baionetcy on the death of his Chairman, Mr. G. A Spottiswoode ; Secretary, 
father, who was a gentleman of strong tern- Mr. R. Holland. The first sitting took place 
perance and anti-slavery principles. Returned Feb. 17th, 1886, when rules of piocedure were 
in 1859 as member for Carlisle, and lost his seat adopted, the most important being that the 
for that boiough in consequence of the intio- pioecduie of the Plouse of Commons should 
duction into the House of Commons of his be as fai as practicable followed. The House 
“ Bill for the Legislative Suppression of the of La>men does not concern itself with doc- 
Liquor Traffic ” on March 4th, 1864. He was, trine. Like Convocation, the House of Laymen 
however, again returned m 1868 for the same is elected with eveiy fresh Parliament. Mem- 
city, which he continuously represented till bers of the House of Laymen. L Names marked 
the general election of 1885, when, Carlisle thus * were members of the last House of Lay- 
becommg a one-member constituency, he mot.} Canterbury — s Earl Stanhope, *Viscount 
stood foi the Cockei mouth Division oi Cumber- Cianbrook, x Lord Northbourne, Lord Harris, 
land, but was defeated by ten votes. At the London — * Lai 1 Beauchamp, Loid Addington, 
general election in the following year he was *Hon. T. II. W. Pelham, *j. A. Shaw Stewart, 
returned for that division by a laige majouty *G. A Spottiswoode, *} G. Talbot, M.P., 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson has thrice successfully *Eugene Stock, P V. Smith, F. A. Bevan, L. 
proposed his Local Option ( q.v .) Resolution T. Dibain. Winchester — *Eail ol Selborne, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson is best known as the *Lord Montagu, Loid Basing, "‘Melville Portal, 
President of the United Kingdom Alliance, *James White. Bangor — Lord Pcnrhyn, *JT. R. 
to which office he was elected on the death ol Williams, T. Putchard, Hon. W. E. Sackville- 
Sir W. C. Trevelyan. He is a familiar figure West. Bath and Wells— Sir R. H. Paget, Bart., 
m the House of Commons, where, as in the M P, X F. H Du kin son, *C. J Elton, Q.C., 
provinces, he is very popular. His speeches, M P , *E. J. Stanley, M.P. Chichester — *Sir W. 
enlivened with humorous touch and racy anec- Baittclot, Bart., C B., M.P., '•'Hon. Justice 

dote, are appreciated even by those who differ Grantham, *F. Barchard, *W. E. Hubbard, 
from him. Since his first appeal ance in Parlia- Ely— *A. Sperling, *0. C. Pell, Professor 
ment he has been a consistent and thorough- Stokes, P R.S. Exeter — *Sir J. H. Kennaway, 
going Radical. Bait., M.P., *J Shelly, *Licut.-Col. White- 

Lawyers Deceased (Jan. 1st to Dec. 6ttl, Thomson. Gloucester and Bristol— *Sir J. E. 
*88). bee Obiiuary Donngton, Bart., MP, J. Haivey, *W. K. 

Layard, Rt. Hon. Henry A., G.C.B., b. 1817, Wait, B. St. John Ackeis. Hereford — *Sir O. 
and commenced his active caieer as special Wakeman, Bait., *Sn J. R Bailej', Bait., M.P.. 
correspondent of a London paper at Constanti- *C. Purton, * J. Rankin, M P. Lichfield— *Earl 
nople. Between ’39 and ’49 Mr. L. travelled of Harrowby, *C. E. Boothby, ^C J. Blagg, ♦S. 
much in the East, devoting his attention to the Leighton, M P., X T. Salt, M.P., Major-General 
study of Oriental languages and antiquities. Buller Lincoln — *RightHon.E.Stanhope,M.P., 
With the assistance of Sir Stratford Canning, *Sir W. E. Welby-Gregory, Bart., *A. G. Leslie 
m ’45 he commenced to make the series of dis- Melville, Sir C H. Anderson, Bart L l a n da ff — 
eoveries of Assyrian antiquities, of which he *0. II. Jones, X J. A. Rolls, *J. E. Ollivant, 
gave a most interesting account in his well- *J. Watson. Norwich- -Lord Henmker, *H. 
known works “ Nineveh and its Remains ” (49) Rodwell, *S. Hoare, M.P. Oxford-— ♦Earl of 
and “Monuments of Nineveh” (’49-53). Mr. L. Jersey, *Right Hon. Sir J. R. Mowbray, 
subsequently abandoned Oriental research for M P. *A. W. Hall, M.P., *J H. Wilson, 
diplomacy. He was Under Sec. foi Foreign Peterborough — ♦The Duke of Rutland, *W. A. 
Affair s foi a short time m Lord Russell’s first Heygate, ' E. P. Monckton, *S G. Stopford- 
admimstration (’52), when he sat as member for Sackville. Rochester — Sir C. D. Fox, Kt., 
Aylesbury. During the Crimean Wax Mr. L. D. Chnstophcrson, Col. H. de Geary, ^Sydney 
proceeded to the scene of hostilities to ascer- Gedge, M.P., *E. H. L. Penrhyn. *G. B. 
tain the condition of the British troops, and Richardson. St. Albans — *Right Hon. Sir 
was an active supporter of Mr. Roebuck in H. J. Selwm-Ibbetson, Bart., M.P., *James 
demanding the committee of inquiry into the Round, *A.UnwmHeathcote, ♦H. Hucks Gibbs, 
state of the army. He subsequently proceeded St. Asaph— 1 •Earl of Powis, *P. P. Pennant, 
to India, to ascertain for himself tne causes *W. Trevor Parkins, *Sir W. W. Wynn. Bart, 
of the outbreak of the Mutiny, in ’57. He un- St. Davids— * Viscount Emlyh. *H. a Davies- 
sttocessfully contested York in *59 ; but was Evans, *W. S. de Wmton. Salisbury— *Earl 
returned in the Liberal interest for South- Nelson, *Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., *H. B. 
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Middleton, R. Williams, jun. Southwell— *H. Lee, D.D., who at the time of his death, in 1868. 
li. Bemrose, *J. Borough, *F. Wright, *H. E. was Regius Professor of Biblical Gritioism ana 
Thornton. Truro— * Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, Biblical Antiquities m the University of Edin- 
E. Carlyon, R. Foster, C. C. Ross. Nominated burgh, minister of the parish and church of 
members— C. T. Dyke-Acland, M.P., Right Hon. Old Greylnars m that city, Dean of the Chapel 
G. Cubitt, M.P., Viscount Hardinge, P. Dixon Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
liartland, M.P., Lord Norton, Sir R. Temple, to the Queen. Dr. Lee was born at Tweea- 
Bait., M.P. mouth, 1804, and was educated successively at 

Learned Societies. The rapid progress of the Gi ammar School of Bcrwick-on-Tweed and 
ait and science during the present centuiy has at the University of St. Andrews, where he 
led to the establishment of innumci able socie- earned off several high distinctions. As a 
ties and institutions lor the lurthci ance of the piolessor, a paush minister, or a member of 
study of special subjects. A list ol these asso- the ecclesiastical courts, Dr. L. did much for 
ciations would occupy so much spate tnat we the intellectual hie and theological freedom of 
ate only able to indicate the chief of them, the Church of Scotland. But he is chiefly 
The names, as a lule, explain the special object lemembcred by his connection with his action 
of the society . — Anthropological Institute, 3, in respect of the worship, government, and 
Hanovei So., W. , British Association for the doctrine of the Church of Scotland. He aimed 
Advancement of Sciencej 22, Albcmaile St, to recover foi that Church sonic of the ritual 
W. (Piesident, S11 i Bramwcll, annual obsei vances and lituigical eltments which had 
meeting for 1889 will be held at Ntwcastle-on- been in use on the authority successively of 
Tyne) . British Archaeological Association, 32, the Books of Common Prayer and Common 
Sackville St , W. , British Medical Association, Oidci, and the “Westminster Directory ” For 
429, Strand, Chexmoal Society, Builmgton the “ innovations ” he intioduced into the pub- 
llouse, W., Clinical Society, 53, Berncts St , lie woi ship ol Ins own congregation he suffered 
Entomological Society, 11, Cliandos St., W C , much nusundci standing and obloquy. The 
Geological Society, Burlington House, W. , In- provisions of thetrust deed are ( 1 ) That the lectuie 
statute of Painters in Oil Colours, Piccadilly, 01 lcctuies shall be deliveied in St. Giles’ 
W. ; Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, Gioat Cathedral, Edinburgh, at such time of each 
George St., S W , Institution of Naval Archi- year as may be fixed by the tiustees— who are 
toots, s, Adelpln Ten ace, W.C , Iron and ten in number, foui being laymen— on arrange- 
Steel Institute, Vutona Mansions, S W , Lin- ment with the minister and kirk-session; 
nean Society, Builmgton House, W. , Numis- (2; That the lecturer shall be a clergyman or 
matic Society, 22, Albcmaile Street, W , layman of the Chuich of Scotland, but the 
Pathological Society, 53, Beincis St , W , trustees are not precluded, in exceptional 
Royal Aoademy, Builmgton House, W , Royal cucumstanccs, from inviting un eminent clergy- 
Aoademy of Music, Tcnlcidcn St. , Royal Archaco- man of the Church of England to lecture , and 
logical Institute, Oxloid St , Royal Asiatic ( 3 ) That the lecture! shall deal with questions 
Sooiety, 22, Albcmaile St , W. ; Royal Astro- ol Biblical Cntiusin, Theology, or Lcclesias- 
nomical Society, Builmgton House, Royal tical Histoiy or Polity, with icference more 
College of Physicians, Pall Mall East, Royal particularly to the circumstances of the time 
College of Surgeons, 40, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, when the lecture is delivered The first inoum 
Royal Geographical Society, 1, Savile Row, W , bent ol the lectuicship was the Rev. Robert 
Royal Histonoal Sooiety, u, Chandos St., W.C., Herbert Story, D D. (Edin.), minister of Ros- 
Royal Institute of British Architeots, 9, Conduit neath, the fuend and afterwards the biographer 
St., W. , Royal Institute of PamterB in Water of Dr. Lee, and one of the trustees of the lec- 
Golours, PicuidilU , Royal Institution, 21, Albe- tureship, which was devoted mainly to an 
marie St., W. , Royal Meteorological Society, 30, apologetic and historical ictrospect of the 
Great George St, S.W. , Royal Society, Bui- Kefoimed Ritual in Scotland, 
lington House, Royal Society of Literature, 21, Leeward Islands. The westward section of 
Delahay St., S.W , Royal Society of Painters in the Lesser Antilles (so called in distinction 
Water Colours, Pall Mall East, Society of Anti- horn the Windward Islands, with reference 
quanes, Builmgton House, Royal Society of to the tiade winds). Those which belong to 
British Artists, Sullolk St., S.W ; Royal Statis- Great Britain are grouped together in one 
tioal Sooiety, 9, Adelpln 1 'eiiacc, W 7 C. , lcderal colony, and consist of the five presi- 
Viotoria Institute, 7, Adelphi Ten ace, W.C. , dcncies of Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher, 
Zoological Sooiety, 3, Hanovei Sq., W. Dominica, and the Virgin Islands. Area 722 

Leasehold Enfranchisement. See Session sq. m, pop. 119,546. The Leeward Islands 
’88, sec. 72 . confederation has representative government. 

Leaseholds. See Landlord and Tenant. with a Governor^ Executive, and General 
Lecky, W. E H., b. in Dublin, 1838, where he Federal Council. The islands have possessed 
was educated at l'nn. Coll. In his “Leaders various forms of government in past times, 
of Public Opinion in Ireland ” Mr. L. showed The capital and seat of government of the Lee- 
stiong tendencies towards Irish Nationalism, ward Islands is St. John, Antigua. See under 
but since the formulation of Mr. Gladstone s the names of the respective islands. Consult 
Home Rule policy has distinguished himself “ Layard’s “ Through the West Indies,” “ Her 
by magazine articles written against it. Mr. L. Majesty’s Colonies v> 

is the author of ‘ ‘ History of the Rise and Legal Tender. The following are legal tender 
Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe” up to and including the annexed amounts : — 
(’65); “History of European Morals from ( Gold coins . . up to any amount. 

Augustus to Charlemagne (’69); “History of J Silver coins . . „ £2. 

England in the Eighteenth Century ” (’78). igJJf i and coins „ is. 

Lectures, Endowed. For the principal E. L. Mint - ( Id. coins (farthings) „ 6d. 

see under their respective alphabetical headings. Bank of England notes are legal tender in 
Lee (or Robert Lee) Lectures were msu- England and Wales (except by the Bonk of 
luted in commemoration of the late Rev. Robert! England itself), but a creditor cannot be com- 
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pelled to give change. If a debtor require a 
receipt, he must prepare it, stamp it, and offer 
it for signature to his creditor, wno by refusal 
to sign it renders himself liable to a penalty. 
The actual notes or coins must be produced by 
the debtor, and offered m payment, otherwise 
legal tender has not been made. 

Legion Of Honour, The. Instituted under 
the Republic of France (May 1802), was intended 
as a reward for military and civil services. 
There weie three ranks— Grand Officers, Com- 
manders, and Legionaries (see ed. ’87) On 
the coronation of Napoleon I., the Grand Officers 
were divided into two olasses— Knights of the 
Grand Eagle, and Grand Officers. The con- 
stitution of the Legion was lemodelled by 
Napoleon III. m 1852, and during his reign 
upwards of 6,000,000 francs were distributed 
annually amongst the membeis. In 1871 the 
palace belonging to the Legion was destroyed 
by the Communists (see ed. ’87). 

Leighton, Sir Frederick, P.R.A , b. at Scar- 
borough, 1830. Studied alternately at Rome, 
Berlin, Fran kfort-on-th c-Main, Florence, Pans, 
and Brussels. His first exhibited work was a 
large picture of “ Cunabue,” which, appearing 
at the Royal Academy (1855), excited much 
interest. Purchased immediately by the Queen, 
it was re-exhibited at several exhibitions 
Subsequently Mr Leighton resided at Paris, 
where he had the benefit of the advice of Ary 
Scheffer, Robert Fleury, and other Ficmh 
painters. Since his residence in London, 
whence he returned in 1800, Sir Ficdcnck 
Leighton has been a constant contnbutor to 
the Royal Academy, of which he was made an 
associate (1864), and R A. (1869) His genius 
as a painter and sculptor is no less remarkable 
than his industry, and m ’78 he was chosen 
President of the Royal Academy, in succession 
to the late Sir Francis Grant He was knighted 
on that occasion, and cieated a baronet in ’86 
Sir F. Leighton was for many years colonel of 
the Artists’ Corps of Volunteets. On Jan. 9 th, 
’88, Sir Frederica was elected a member of the 
Royal Society of Pamtcis in Water Colouts 
He exhibited at the Royal Academy in ’88 a 
magnificent decorative painting, entitled “ An- 
dromaohe in Argos.” In Dec. ’88 Sir F. L 
delivered an eloquent address at the first 
annual meeting of the National Art Congress 
in Liverpool. 

Leitmotif. See ed. 88. 

Lema Islands. A group of small islands 
adjacent and belonging to Hong Kong ( q.v ). 

Leo XIII. See Pope, The. 

Leopold II., Xing of the Belgians, b. at 
Brussels, 1835, son of King Leopold I , to 
whom he succeeded King Leopold has 
travelled much in Europe, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt. He is the head of the International 
Association, whose object is to open to 
Europeans the Congo and its tributaries He 
was the friend of Gordon, whom he had taken 
into his employ, but was deprived of his ser- 
vices when the latter was summoned from 
Brussels to go to the Soudan. King Leopold 
is the staunch friend of the great explorer 
Stanley. As head of the International Asso- 
ciation, he has contributed very largely to the 
funds of the Society from his private purse. 
King Leopold married, m 1853. the Arch- 
duchess Maria of Austria, by wnom he has 
had two daughters and one son, the Duke of 
Brabant, who disd when two years old. 


Leopoldville. Capital of Congo Free State 

(q.v.), on Stanley Pool. 

Les nee M&louines. The French name for 
the Falkland Islands (q.v.). 

Leslie, George Dunlop, R A., son of the 

late C. R. Leslie, R A. ; d. 1835. He first ex- 
hibited at the British Institut-on in ’57, and 
has been a constant contnbutor to the Royal 
Academy since that date. A.R.A. (’68), R.A, 
(’76) Mr. Leslie’s aim in art has always been 
to pamt pictures fiom the sunny side of English 
life, and as much as possible to render them 
cheerful companions to their, possessois. He 
has iccently published “Our River: an Artist’s 
Life on the River Thames,’’ and exhibited “Rose- 
buds” at the Grosvenor Gallery ’88. 

Les Saintes. A group of islets in the West 
Indies, forming part of the Fiench colony of 
Guadeloupe. Area 9 sq m , pop 1,532. Among 
them is one of the best roadsteads in the West 
Indies, strongly fortified. 

Lessar, M. Gospodin, a young Russian 
officer oi Engineers, b. June 25th, 1851. He 
was first brought to notice when employed 
by the controller of the Russian Trans-Caspian 
Railway, Prince Khilkoff (in 1881) to survey 
the section of the projected line from Askabad 
to Sarakhs, lying thiough a country which had 
never before been traversed by a European. 
This he satisfactorily accomplished, returning 
to Askabad ; and then proceeding to Europe 
to obtain maps of Persia and Afghanistan, 
in order to niosecute a further survey from 
Sarakhs to Herat. M. Lessar returned, after 
this survey , vui Meshed, to Askabad, and 
afterwai ds procet dtd on another surveying ex- 
pedition to merv, in 01 dor to ascertain whether 
the waters of the Oxus could be diverted into 
a channel, by which means the country up to 
Askabad could be irrigated and made fertile. 
His familiar acquaintance with all this region 
mentioned above led to his being despatched 
to England by the Russian Government in the 
charac ter of a negotiator in the Afghan difficulty, 
having thus acquired a special knowledge of 
all the “incidents” belonging to the teintory 
which was the subject oi negotiation. He was 
appointed Russian Consul at Liverpool, April ’87. 

Letters Of Distinction. See Abbreviations, 
List of 

. Levuka In Fiji (q v.) ; formerly the capital. 

Lewes Meeting. See Turi 

Lewis, Mr George, the celebrated London 
solicitor, was b. in 1833 He first made his 
mark in conducting the prosecution of the 
directors of the Overend and Gurney’s bank, 
and many other mercantile and financial pro- 
secutions wcie afterwards put into his hands. 
The prosecution of Madame Rachel the re- 
stoiei of female beauty, and Dr. Slade the 
medium, are among the cases which he super- 
intended as a solicitor. In 1886 he was i>ro- 
fessionalJy engaged in the Dilke and Colin 
Campbell divorce oases. Mr. Lewis is an active 
man, commanding an enormous practice. In ’88 
Mr. L. appeared as solicitor for Mr. Parnell 
and the Irish Party at the Parnell Commission. 

Libel Law Amendment Bill. See Session 
’88, sect. 24. 

Libel Law in ’88. The past year has been 
unusually prolific of libel actions, many of 
which have excited public interest m a marked 
degree. In Gallagher v. Hinton, which came 
before the Queen’s Bench Divisional Court on 
Feb. 7th, the plaintiff had been in the employ- 
ment of the defendant aa a clerk, and had left 
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of his own accord. The defendant advertised 
in a local newspaper as follows “ Notice.— T. 
Gallagher is no longer in my employ, nor is he 
authorised to solicit orders or transact any busi- 
ness whatever on my behalf.” The innuendoes 
were that the plaintiff had been dismissed, that 
he was unworthy of trust, and was endeavour- 
ing to use defendant's name without authority. 
At Assizes plaintiff got a verdict and judgment 
for £65, and the Queen’s Bench Court refused 
to set this judgment aside on the ground of 
absence of evidence of the innuendoes Hurlbatt 
v, Solhm, tried before Mr. Justice Manisty and 
a common jury in the Queen’s Bench Division 
on Feb. 15th, was an action for damages for 
slander at a Salvation Army meeting The 
plaintiff was m the habit of attending the 
meetings of the army, and on one occasion 
defendant denounced nim as guilty of “ roguery 
or thievery,” and went on to predict that “ the 
moment he dies he will go straight to hell.” Mr. 
Justice Manisty held that the words were not 
actionable, as they did not impute any indictable 
offence.— Keg. v. Wansborough decided that it 
is not a libel for a railway company to post 
at their stations the name and address of a 
person who has been convicted of travelling 
on their line without paying his fare. The 
case was removed from the Central Criminal 
Court and tried before Baron Huddleston on 
May 7th.— The Rev. Stewart Headlam’s action 
against the proprietors of the Record . tried 
before Baron Huddleston, May nth, is only 
noticeable as arising out of the Trafalgar Square 
controversy ( q.v .). The defendants described 
the plaintiff in their paper as “one of those 
who distinguished themselves in Trafalgar 
Square by the violence of their language.” 
The plaintiff admitted having ^aid that “ If 
Jesus Christ were to appeal in Trafalgar Square 
He would be ai rested, and having spoken of 
the Dukes of Westminster and Bedford and 
other landlords as robbers. Verdict for the 
defendant.— Ward v. The Newspaper Publishing 
Oq., tried before Baron Pollock on June 13th, 
was an action lor libel against the Star On 
Feb. 23rd tha* newspaper published, under the 
heading “Swindles on the Wotkless,” a letter 
from Mrs. Langworthy, quoting the follow- 
ing advertisement of the defendants “A 
manager of a leading Theatic has a splendid 
opening for a lady of talent. Apply Mr. John 
Ward. Olympic Theatie.” Mis. Langworthy 
stated that she answcied the adveitisement, 
and the plaintiff promised her ^30 a week, but 
required £10 for preliminary expenses. This 
she obtained with gieat difficulty and handed 
to him, but no engagement followed, and on 
calling at Ward’s she found his door besieged 
by a crowd of angry dupes of both sexes. The 
theatre was closed. Ward swore that he took 
the money for lessons only, and did not promise 
an engagement, but admitted that he only had 
the Olympic for one week and did not pay the 
rent. The jury returned a verdict lor the 
defendants.— Hutt v. The Governors of Haileybury 
College was a mixed action arising out of the 
expulsion of Henry Hutt from school for alleged 
thefts. Father and son were joined as plaintiffs, 
the father, the Rev. William Way man Hutt, 
suing for damages for breach of contract, and 
the son, Henry Robert Mackenzie Hutt, for 
assault, false imprisonment, libel and slander. 
A number of petty thefts had taken place at the 
College, and m order to detect the offender the 
head master, Mr, Robertson, authorised one 


Campbell, a servant at the College who acted as 
a sort of proctor, to mark money and put it in 
one of the boys’ desks. Campbell asserted that 
he afterwards found one of the marked pieces 
of money in Hutt’s desk. Hutt was charged 
with stealing by Mr. Fenning, the house 
master, and at once denied the charge. He was 
thereupon exhorted to confess, threatened with 
a prosecution, locked up for three days, and 
eventually expelled the school. Mr. Fenning 
communicated with his father by letters^ 
which constituted the libels complained of, 
and declared him proved beyond all doubt 
guilty of stealing. The trial came on before 
Mr. Justice Field and a special jury, and lasted 
from the 13th to the 19th of June. The jury 
found specially that Hutt had not committed 
the theft, but that the masters acted bond fide 
in suspecting and expelling him. Judgment 
was reserved, but the parties ultimately agreed 
to a nominal judgment for the plaintiff. The 
importance of the case, outside the personal 
interest it excited, consists in the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Field dealing with the powers of 
governing bodies as to expulsion and deten- 
tion. There was an almost total absence of 
authority on the point, but it is now laid down 
that masters of schools have a discretion in 
these matters which is not absolute, but must 
be exercised on reasonable grounds. — Wood 
v Cox, or the “ turf libel case ” as it was called, 
occupied the Lord Chief Justice and a special 
jury for nearly a fortnight, the trial commenc- 
ing on Tuesday, the 19th June, and not con- 
cluding till F nday the 29th Mr. Charles Wood, 
the well known jockey, sought to recover 
damages against the Licensed Victuallers 
Gazette for the following libel * — “ How about 
the running of Success at Lewes and Alexandra 
Park, when Charley Wood nearly pulled his 
head off on each occasion’” In conse- 
quence of the libel the plaintiff alleged he had 
suffered in reputation, and the Jockey Club 
had stopped his licence to ride, thereby de- 
priving him of his means of livelihood as a 
jockey. The defendant justified, and attempted 
to prove the truth of the libel, both by direct 
evidence of eye-witn esses of the alleged dis- 
honest riding, and by inference from the in- 
and-out running of the horse. He also alleged 
that the plaintiff’s reputation as a jockey was 
such that the libel could not have materially 
affected it. The jury returned a verdict for' 
the plaintiff, with one farthing damages, and on 
a later day the Lord Chief Justice decided to 
disallow the plaintiff’s costs — O’Donnell v. 
Walter, tiied before Lord Coleridge and a 
special jury, July 2nd to July 5th inclusive, was 
an action for libel arising out of certain articles 
published in the Times last year, and entitled 
“ Parnellism and Crime.” This case owes its 
chief importance to the fact that it led to the 
appointment of what is popularly known as the 
Parnell Commission ( q v.). Lord Coleridge 
commented on the injustice of trying the truth 
of charges against a number of persons who 
could not be heard in their defence, and ulti- 
mately this part of the case was withdrawn 
from the jury. There remained only the com- 
ments of the Times on Mr. O’Donnell’s letter 
of explanation, and these the jury found to be 
“justifiable criticism.” Verdict for the de- 
fendants. — Williams v. Smith, heard before 
Lord Coleridge July nth, was an action by a 
tradesman, a natter, against the publishers of 
the Hatters 9 Gazette for publishing a notice of 
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a judgment against him in a county court as if 
it were unsatisfied, whereas, in fact, it had been 
satisfied. This was held to be sufficient evidence 
of malice in law to go to the jury, who found 
for the plaintiff, damages £25 .—' The " sausage- 
roll case,” Browning and another v. Solly, tried 
at Chester on the 27th July, was a libel action 
brought by the railway refreshment contractors 
at Chester against Mr. Ernest Solly, surgeon 
at St. Thomas's Hospital, London. The de- 
fendant declared that a sausage-roll supplied 
to him at the refreshment-rooms was stale, and 
refused to eat it. The manager maintained 
that it was quite fresh, on which the defendant 
left, iand immediately afterwards telegraphed 
to the inspector of nuisances at Chester as 
follows: "Please examine sausage-rolls, re- 
freshment-rooms at station. Bad meat. Will 
write to-night.” This was the libel complained 
of. In consequence the authorities seized all 
the sausage-rolls at the refreshment-rooms, 
but they were found to be quite wholesome. 
Defendant swore that the one tendered to him 
contained meat which he described as “ high.” 
Verdict for the plaintiffs, one farthing damages. 
Each party was ordered to pay his own costs.— 
The Eertch libel cases came before Lord Cole- 
ridge and Mr. justice Hawkins on Aug 7th 
under the following circumstances • One 
Colledge, the British Vice-Consul at Kertch. 
was accused of piracy by a press agency, and 
he brought a series ol actions against every 
newspaper that had received and published the 
agency’s information. Colledge had made a 
private arrangement with King, his solicitor, 
to pay him half the damages in lieu of costs. 
This agreement he now sought to set aside as 
"unreasonable.” The point was not argued, 
however, as the agreement was unstamped, 
and the Court refused to recognise its exist- 
ence on that ground.— Pleading guilty at the 
Central Criminal Court to a charge of obscene 
libel m publishing non-expurgated editions of 
some of M. Zola’s works, Mr. Henry Vizetelly, 
publisher, was fined £100 and compelled to 
enter into recognisances — Towards the close 
of the year Mr. jParnell made certain "arrest- 
ments " in the Scotch law courts as a pre- 
liminary to an action in that country for libel 
by the Times in respect of “Parnellism and 
Crime.” Earlier in the year Mr. Wm. O’Brien, 
M.P., sued the proprietors of the Cork Constitu- 
tion for a similar libel, and obtained £100 
damages. — An action for libel brought, Febru- 


article did not exceea the limits of fair criticism. 
But in a somewhat similar action, brought 
against the same newspaper by Sir J. Pope 
Henneesy later m the year, the Times admitted 
its Lability, and undertook to pay all the 
plaintiff’s costs. In the case of Shaw v. Colling- 
ridge, where the plaintiff alleged that his 
character was reflected upon by a report m 
a newspaper, it was again laid down by 
Mr. Justice Manisty (Queen’s Bench Division, 
March *88) that where a newspaper report is 
fairly and reasonably accurate, although it may 
reflect upon the character of some person, the 
newspaper is not liable. 

Libel. Law Of. There are various species of 
libel : the defamatory libel, the seditous libel, 
and the obscene libel. Every libel must be 
written, printed, or in some other way addressed^ 
to the eye. One publication might combine thel 


characteristics of all three kinds of libel, but 
they can best be explained separately. In order 
to constitute a publication a defamatory libel, it 
must be false. It must also be malicious in the 
legal sense ; the law presuming malice m every 
injury done intentionally and without justifica- 
tion. It must further have a tendency to bring 
its object into hatred or contempt. Further, ft 
must not be privileged. A privileged commu- 
munication in this sense is either privileged 
absolutely, or privileged when not malicious. 
A statement made in a court and m the admini- 
stration of justice, or in either House of Parlia- 
ment in the transaction of public business, is 
privileged absolutely. A statement presumably 
made in fulfilment of a moral duty to inform the 
person to whom it is made — e.g. } by A to B, his 
relative, concerning the character of C, whom 
B is about to marry; or by A, an employer, 
to B, another employer, concerning the char- 
acter of C, who has left A’s employment and 
is about to enter B’s ; or a free criticism of 
public men, artists, etc.— is privileged, un- 
less it can be shown to be malicious. — A libel 
is published if seen but by one person other 
than the person libelled. The publication of a 
defamatory libel gives ground both for civil 
and criminal proceedings. The publisher, as 
well as the writer, is liable to either. In criminal 
law it is a misdemeanour to publish or threaten 
to publish a libel, or, as a means of extortion, 
to offer to abstain from or to prevent others from 
publishing a libel. The maximum punishment 
is three years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
—Any publication published with a seditious 
intention is a seditious libel, and a seditious 
intention is an intention to bring into contempt 
the Sovereign or either House of Parliament, 
or the administration of justice, or the con- 
stitution, or to promote sedition or civil dis- 
cord, or to bring about alterations in Church 
or State otherwise than by lawful means. 
To publish such a libel is a misdemeanour. 
—Any obscene publication may constitute an 
obscene libel To publish such a libel is an 
offence punishable by imprisonment with hard 
labour. The truth 01 such a publication is not 
sufficient to justify it ; but Sir James Stephen, 
in his " Digest of Criminal Law,” suggests that 
the publication may be justified if it be no more 
than is necessary to secure some important 
public good. See Session ’88, sect. 84 . 

Liberals. See English Political Parties. 
Liberal Union, German. See German 
Political Parties. 

Liberal Unionist Association. This Asso- 
ciation was formed to resist the legislation 

f roposed by Mr. Gladstone embodied m his 
nsn Government Bill and Irish Land Bill, and 
which threatened the destruction of the British 
Empire by the repeal of the Union with Ire- 
land. In the contested election of 1886 this 
Association did much to influence the defeat 
of the Gladstone party, and was effective in 
returning to the House of Commons some eighty 
Liberal Unionist members. These, under the 
leadership of Lord Hartington, now hold the 
balance of power which was formerly held by 
Mr. Parnell and his Irish adherents. Chairman, 
Rt. Hon. the Marquis of Hartington, M.P. j 
Offices, 31, Great George St., Westminster, S. W. 
Liberation Society. See Disestablxsh- 

M Liberia. A Negro Republic on the Grain 
Coast of West Africa. Area, about 14*300 sq. m., 
pop. 1,068, 000, including x8,ooo civilised Americo- 
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wearing a spiked crown, and holding aloft at 
arm’s length a torch, which is lighted by 
electricity. The statue is aao feet high. 
Libraries. Attempts have sometimes been 
streams, me climate is not, ana unneaitny made to measure the intellectual development 
for Europeans. The soil is iertiie, and well of nations by comparing the statistics of their 
adapted for the growth of tropical crops, such book-collections. The data, however, necessary 
as rice, sugar, codee, and cocoa. These, with for a satisfactory comparison do not as yet exist, 
palm oil, nuts, caoutchouc, and ivory, form the the United States being the only nation which 
principal exports. The bulk of the trade is has carried out anything like a complete census 
with Great Wain, Holland, Hamburg, and of libraries. A Special Report issued by the 
America. Revenue (in ’85), £40,000; expenditure, Bureau of Education m 1876 recorded over 
£ 3 a,5oo. In ’71 a debt of £100,000 was contracted 3, 000 public libraries, which number has since 
in England, on which no interest has been paid been largely increased. The peculiar feature 
since >4. Liberia was founded m ’22 by American of the American library system is the large 
philanthropists for the settlement of freedmen. number of popular libraries. The library 
ft was declared independent in 47, was recog- systems of Europe are characterised by the 
nised as a sovereign state by Great Britain 111 number of large collections of books of his- 
'48, and by the United States in ’61. The consti- toncal interest. This is peculiarly the case 
tution is on the model of that of the United with Italy, Germany, and France. The amount 
States. The President is elected for two years, of popular reading in these countries is small 
the House of Representatives (13 members) for as compared with England and America, and 
two years, and the Senate (8 members) for four their large collections are chiefly used by 
years. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. professional scholars. In France of late years 
Liberty and Property Defence League, attempts have been made to provide popular 
The (motto “bell help ven >us State-help”), was reading by a system of libraries m primary 
established in 1882 for resisting over-legislation, schools, of which over 20,000 have been estab- 
for maintaining freedom of contract, and for lishedbythe Government. The special feature 
advocating individualism as opposed to social- of our English library system has been the 
ism, entirely iriespective of party politics. The work done under the Public Libraries Aots (y.v.). 
corporate aotion of the League is confined to lhese Acts date fiom 1850, the Act of that 

(1) The defence of the principle of individual year having been followed by Acts extending 
ownership tind freedom of conti act in property the principle to Scotland and Ireland ana 
of all kinds, real and personal ; and the assimi- amending matteis of detail. The Acts enable 
lation of the laws regulating their possession towns, local board districts^ and parishes to 

(2) The defence of private enterprise in agri- establish libraries, to be maintained by a rate 
culture, ships, railways, mines, manufactures not exceeding id in the £. The entire number 
(textile, metal and miscellaneous), professions, of places which have adopted the Acts since 
and trades (wholesale and retail) of all kinds 1850 was at the end of 1888 about 200. They 
from harassing State regulation and inspection, include most of the larger towns of the country, 

(3) The furtherance of the rights and freedom though there a few notable exceptions. The 
of labour by voluntary and direct adjustments capitals of the three kingdoms have been 
between trade-unions and employers, and the singularly backward m adopting the Acts, 
enjoyment by each workman of the full fruits Dublin only established two fibraries, without 
of his own labour. (4) The federation of all adopting the Acts, in 1884. Edinburgh only 
these industries in the mutual defence of their adopted them in 1886, when Mr. Carnegie (a.v.) 
common libei ties and rights of self-government offered a sum of £50,000 on condition of their 
against encroachments by the State. Federated adoption. London until quite recently had only 
with the League are 83 Defence and Protection adopted them in a single parish of Westminster. 
Booieties, repi esenting nearly every interest in but in 1885 and 1886 Wandsworth, Fulham, and 
the kingdom, the representatives of these Lambeth followed suit, and m 1887-8 they were 
societies forming a strong Parliamentary Com- adopted in eleven other Metropolitan districts, 
snittee for taking steps to resist the passage of Altogether the Acts were adopted in thirty-three 
measures introduced into Parliament having places as a suitable means of celebrating the 
for their object the interference with the free- Jubilee year. There can be no doubt as to the 
dom and property of the individual. The value of the work done by these institutions, 
League conducts the propaganda of its pnn- and there is a growing tendency to regard them 
ciples both by publio leotures and the publica- as a necessary corollary to our system of com- 
tion and dissemination of literature. Of the pulsory primary education. In the year 188a 
latter there are several pamphlets by Lord eighty-one of these libraries returned their 
Bramwell, the Earl of Wemyss, the Earl of stock of volumes as 1,448,192, and the total 
Pembroke, Earl Fortescue, Sir Frederick Bram- issue for a year as 9,023,742 volumes, which 
well, Mr. J.A. Froude, M. Leon Say, Words- figures do not include the use made of the 
worth Donisthorpe, W. C. Crofts, and also newsrooms usually connected with the libraries. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Ovei legislation,” and The largest and most successful libraries are 
“ The Man versus the State.” central offices : those ofBirmmgham. Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, 

Westminster Chambers, S.W. Seo., W. C. Manchester, and Newcastle ; but the work 
rofts. Br&nohes exist in all the great com- accomplished m some of the smaller towns, 
merdal and industrial centres in England, having regard to their population and re- 
Scotland, and Ireland, and also in America, sources, will not suffer by comparison. Of 
Australia, France, and Italy. the older libraries of the country the most 

Liberty Statue, New York. This statue, the important, of course, is that of the British 
history of which is given in our ’87 ed., was Museum (?.«'.)> which is only exceeded in extent 
unveiled m Nov. ’86. The effigy, which is the by the Bibliothfeque Nationale at Pans. It 
work of X. Bartholdi, an eminent French possesses over 2,450,000 volumes and 200,000 
engineer, to that of a draped female figure MSS. and charters. It to entitled under the 
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Copyright Acts to a copy of every work pub- 
lished in this country— a privilege which is 
also enjoyed by the Bodleian Library, Oxford 
(435*000 vols. and 30,000 MSS.), and the Cam- 
bridge University Library (225,000 vols. and 
5,000 MSS.), the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh 
(385,000 vols. and 3,000 MSS), and the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin (215,000 vols. and 2,000 
MSS.). Valuable and extensive libraries are 
attached to the other universities, to the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and to most 
cathedrals. — The most important Subscription 
Libraries outside London are those at Bristol, 
Edinburgh, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Nottingham and Newcastle. But the tendency 
is for the smaller subscription libraries estab- 
lished during the last hundred years to dis- 
appear, from inability to compete with Smith 
and Mudie, or by being absorbed or replaced 
by the libraries established under the Public 
Libraries Acts. There are a number of import- 
ant professional libraries in London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, and a few endowed libraries, such 
as the Cnetham at Manchester (1653). The con- 
centration of literary and intellectual interests 
in London has naturally given birth to a large 
number of speoial libraries, many of which are 
open to the student upon proper introduction. 
The more important of them are included in 
the following alphabetical list of the principal 
London libraries : —Admiralty (25,000 vols.); 
Chemical Society (8,000), Colonial Office (12,000); 
Corporation, Guildhall (85,000), open free ; Dr. 
Williams’ (30,000) ; Foreign Office (70,000) ; 
Geological Society (17,500) ; Gray’s Inn (13,0003 ; 
House of Commons (40,000); House of Lords 

(30.000) ; Incorporated Law Society (30,000) ; 
India Office (10,000) ; Inner Temple (37,000) ; 
Institute of Civil Engineers (18,000); Lambeth 
Palace (30,000 and 14,000 MSS.); Lincoln’s Inn 

(45.000) ; London Institution (70,000, subs.); 
London Library (100,000, subs.) ; Middle Temple 

(32.000) ; Museum of Pi actical Geology (20,000) ; 
Patent Office (85,000) ; Royal Society (50,030) ; 
Royal Asiatic Society (13,000) ; Royal Astro- 
nomical Society (8,000) , Royal College of Phy- 
sicians (16,000); Royal College of Surgeons 

(45.000) ; Royal Colonial Institute (5,000) ; 
Royal Geographical Society (25,000) ; Royal 
Institution (42,000, subs ) ; Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society (34,000) ; Royal Society 
of Literature (8,000); Royal United Service 
Institution (2 1,000) ; Russell Institution (18,000, 
subs.) ; St. Paul’s Cathedral (9,000) ; Sion 
College (sijooo); Society of Antiquaries (21,000) ; 
Society of Telegraph Engineers (4,000) ; South 
Kensington, Educational (43,000) ; National Art 

(58.000) ; Dyce (14,500); Forster (19,000); 
Statistical Society (10,000) ; University College 

(105.000) ; University of London (11,000) ; War 
Omce(25,ooo) ; Westminster Chapter (11,000).— 
The provision which these libraries, together 
with the British Museum, have made for the 
studious classes, is not altogether inadequate, 
while the trade circulating libraries, together 
with the club and subscription libraries, provide 
for the well-to-do. But the needs of the poorer 
classes are still very slenderly provided for. 
The British Museum is not adapted to their 
requirements, and the library of the Corpora- 
tion^ though freely opened for reference, cannot 
suffice for so large and scattered a population. 
During the past year a library has also been 
established by voluntary effort in Paddington, 
and.a similar scheme is on foot in St. Pancras. 
As already mentioned, only four districts have 


adopted the Libraries Acts, in only two of which 
are libraries actually open, although several 
libraries of the same kind as those contem- 
plated by the Acts are maintained by voluntary 
effort in Bethnal Green, Lambeth, and at the 
People’s Palace. In the provision for popular 
reading London still offers a striking contrast to 
Paris, where, beside four important libraries, 
not including the Bibliothfeque Nationale, 
freely open to the public, the municipality has 
established a system of popular libraries, of 
which there are now nearly sixty, with an 
annual circulation of over a million volumes. 
The Library Association of the United Kingdom, 
founded 1877, now numbers nearly 500 mem- 
bers, including the chief librarians of the 
country. Hon. Secs., L Y W. MacAlister, 53, 
Berners Street, W ; E C. Thomas, 2, South 
Square, Gray’s Inn, W C 
Lice nsing Acts, ’72, *74. These Acts con- 
tain only a part of the statute law with regard 
to licensing. The Act of 1872 is the principal 
Act. It applies only partially to Ireland, 
and not at all to Scotland. It imposes severe 
penalties upon the illicit sale of liquor, upon 
drunkenness in any public place or highway, 
upon permitting drunkenness or gambling or 
harbouring prostitutes on licensed premises, 
upon harbouring any constable on such pre- 
mises in his hours of duty, and upon bribing 
or attempting to bribe him. It fixes the hours 
of closing (altered by the Act of 1874), but 
enables the local authority to grant exemptions 
from them when the convenience of many 
persons engaged in lawful business so requires. 
It prov des that if any licensed person on 
whose licence two convictions for offences 
against the Act have been recorded is again 
convicted, he shall forfeit his licence, and he 
shall be disqualified for five years, and his 

g remises for two years, from receiving another. 

iut a conviction more than five years old is 
not to be taken into account for the purpose of 
increasing any penalty. In every licensing dis- 
trict must be kept a register of licences showing 
particulars of all convictions, etc., and this 
register must be open to inspection by any 
ratepayer, holder of a licence, or owner of 
licensed premises. In counties and m boroughs 
the justices must annually appoint from among 
themselves a licensing committee of not less 
than three members But in boroughs no licence 
granted by this committee is to be valid unless 
confirmed by the body of justices who wruld, 
but for the Act, have been authorised to grant 
licences. Premises not already licensed at the 
passing of the Act cannot receive a licence 
unless they are of an annual value fixed by the 
Act with reference to their situation. Penalties 
under the Act are recoverable by summary 
conviction, subject to an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. No justice who has any beneficial 
interest in the manufacture or sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors can do anything under this Act. 
The Act of 1874 contains many modifications of 
the Act of 1872, and of these several mitigate 
the severity of the law. But both are so long 
and intricate that for precise information a 
reference to the text is necessary. Important 
decisions, ’88.— A number of important decisions 
have been given during '88. In the case of 
Bent v. Lister, heard m the Queen’s Bench 
Division in April, it was laid down that a beer- 
house keeper who has a licence for billiards 
may keep the billiard-room open for billiards 
beyond closing time. In this instance the 
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closing hour was rx p.m., but the billiard Paul’s Cathedral (’/o); M*aA jhwtomor of 
licence permitted play till x a.m. The case of the Exegesis of Scripture m the University of 
Shan v. The Justices of Westmorland, tried in Oxford (Vo), that University conferring upon 
the Queen’s Bench Division in May, raised an him the degrees of D.D., D.C.L. Canon L. is 
important question as to the discretion of jus- one of the most prominent and distinguished 
tices in refusing the renewal of the licence to members of the High Church party ; his 
an old-established inn. The refusal was based Easter sermon (1885) having emphasized his 
upon the ground of "the remoteness of the position as the leading exponent of that school 
house from police supervision, and the.charac- at the present time. Canon L. is a very popular 
ter and necessities of the locality and neigh- preacher, and when in residence his discourses 
bourhood,” and the point was whether the always attract large congregations to St. Paul’s. 
Court of Quarter Sessions was entitled to In addition to many sermons published, he has 
refuse on these grounds. Justices Field and written several important theological works. 
Wills laid it down that a licence was granted In ’88 Canon L. published a volume of sermons 
for one year only, and that the power of grant- entitled " Advent in St. Paul’s.” 
mg implied the right to refuse. In granting or Lieutenant, Lord, of a county, is appointed 
letusing a new licence on an application for by the Crown, and as a rule holds office for 
renewal, the justices had therefore an absolute life. He attends the sovereign when she passes 
discretion. Another question raised before through the county, and nominates to the Lord 
Justices Manisty and Stephen, also in the Chancellor persons to serve as justices of the 
Queen’s Bench Division, was whether the peace for the county (except in Lancashire), 
licence of a beerhouse, the tenant of which had By modern legislation, his jurisdiction and 
been convicted of using the premises as a powers over the militia, yeomanry, and volun- 
brothel, was not forfeited under the Act of ’72. teers, save as to raising the militia by ballot 
The Court held that the magistrates were right when such a course may be necessary, have 
in regarding the licence as forfeited. been revested in the Crown, though he may 

Lichfield, Et. Rev. William Dalrymple Still recommend for first commissions in the 
BlaClagan, Lord Bishop ol. The see was Reserve Forces. He appoints at least twenty 
founded m 656 ; income ,£4,200. His lord- duly qualified persons in the county (and the 
ship, b. 1826, is the son ol David Maclagan, qualification is somewhat high) to be deputy- 
Esq., M.D., physician to the forces, who served lieutenants, the appointments being subject to 
with distinction in the Peninsular War. Edu- the approval of Her Majesty. In the county he 
cated at St. Peter’s Coll., Cambridge ; graduated is chief representative of the Crown, principal 
B. A., Junior Opt. ’56; M.A. ’60; D.D., jure executive authority, and head of the yeomanry. 
dig., ’78. Was ordained deacon ’56, and priest Lifeboats (for their origin and development 
*57, by the Bishop of London; consecrated see ed. ’87). The Royal Rational Lifeboat 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield ’78. Formerly curate Institution, which is supported by voluntary 
of St. Saviour. Paddington, ’56-58 : St. Stephen, contributions, was founded 1824. It has 293 
Marylebone, '58-60 ; curate in charge ot En- lifeboats in Great Britain. Of this number^ 212 
field, *65-69 ; rector of Newington ’69-75 ; are on the English coast, 44 on that of Scot- 
vicar of Kensington ’75-78 ; Prebendary of St. land, and 37 on the Irish coast. Total number 
Paul’s Oathedral ’78 j Ohaplain-m-ordinary to of lives saved since Institution founded, 33,668. 
the Queen. In ’70 his lordship edited "The Pecuniary rewards paid for gallant services 
Church of the Age,” and is the author of various since 1824, £100,200 ; besides gifts of 97 gold and 
charges, pamphlets, and pastoral|letters, t among x,uo silver medals. The payments for last year 
which may be* mentioned " Parochial Papers ,r ; amounted to £74,162 ; of which £36,812 were ex- 
"The Chuich and the People, an Inquiry into pended on lifeboats, lifeboat carriages andboat- 
the Neglect of Public Worship,” 1882, etc. houses, £8,785 on stores, and £8,719 on wages, 

Lick Observatory. Situated at Mount rewards, and special grants. During the past 
Hamilton, about sixty miles south-east of San thirty-four years the self-righting boats have 
Francisco. It was founded under the will of been launched more than 6,000 times on service, 
Jamas Liok, an organ and pianoforte maker, b. and have saved upwards of 12,500 lives. The 
in Pen >sylvania in 1796, who died in ’76 worth boats have been capsized altogether 42 times, 
3,000,000 dols. Before his death he had placed while out on service but only on 19 of those occa- 
700,000 dols. in the hands of trustees for sions was there any loss ol life. The number 
"erecting a powerful telescope, superior to and of lives lost (counting 27 men who perished 
more powerful than any telescope yet made, on the occasion of disasters which befell the 
with all the machinery appertaining thereto/’ Southport and St. Anne’s lifeboats on 9th 
The object-glass of the great Lick equatorial is Dec., 1886) amounts to 92, including 14 ship- 
36 in. in diameter, and thus larger than any in wredked persons. The 78 lifeboat men lost 
existence. The construction of the observatory represent about 1 m 880 of the men employed 
and its appliances has occupied several years, in the boats on service ; and the upsettings 
but it is now complete, and on June xst, ’88, its were at the rate of 1 in each of the 125 service 
management was formally transferred to the launches. The sum required to provide and 
University of California, endow a boat is £3,000. Seo., Mr. Charles 

Uddon, Rev. Henry Parry, D.D., D.C.L., Dibdm, 14, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Canon of St. Paul’s, was b. 1829. Educated at Life Insurance. See Insurance, ’88. 

Ch. Ch., Oxford, where he graduated B A. Lighthouses. For history of, see ed. ’87. 

(’50), ana (’52) obtained the Johnson Theo- Lighting. Under this general title are 

logical Scholarship; M.A. (’53^. Vice- Principal included the leading inventions and unprove- 
of the Theological College at Cuddesdon, in the ments effected in systems of lighting m ’88. 
Diocese of Oxford (’54-59). Examining Chap- Lighting by eleotrioity has made steady pro- 
lain tothe late Bishop of Salisbury. Prebendary gress. During the past year a great many 
in Salisbury, Cathedral (’64) ; Bampton Lee- public buildings and those of private firms have 
turer (’66), his subject being I "The Divinity been electrically lighted, and in addition the 
ef Jesus Christ” ; Oaaoa Remoentiaiy of St. system has been extensively introduced into 
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dwelling-houses, and on board vessels of all weight is 4} lb., the light of x£ candle-power, 
kinds of build, among the latter the Queen’s and the price axs. The lamp has a toughened 
yacht Victoria and Albert (see Electricity on glass casing, which, if broken, causes the current 
Shipboard). The Electric Lighting Amendment to stop by an automatic arrangement, and 
Aet (see Session ’88, sect. 15 a), which received explosions are thus guarded against. The 
the royal assent June 28th, 88, has given an Sohansohieff, primary battery, has grown largely 
immense impetus to the industry. Through into favour. The elements consist of carbon 
its operation many of the restrictions hitherto and zinc, and the excitant is a mercurial solu- 
imposed have been removed, and capital is tion ol Mr. SchanschiefTs invention. The 
being invested with a corresponding degree battery can be recharged by any one un- 
of safety. We may instance in illustration the acquainted with electricity. The weight, with 
recent lormation of the Metropolitan Electric a 4-cell' battery, is 4J lb , giving a light of 
Supply Company, designed to supply the light 2 candle-power, and the price is 30s. The 
in the Metropolitan area upon an extensive Walker is also a primary battery lamp. It is 
scale. There has also been established an made in two sizes, the smaller weighing 5 lb., 
Eleotrieal and Allied Trades Section in connection the price being 30s, while a light is given 
with the London Chamber of Commerce, mainly enabling newspaper print to be read six feet 
to advance the interests of electric lighting. A away from the lamp. The above are the chief 
noteworthy feature has been the increase 111 competitors for electric safety lamps; the 
the number of oentral lighting stations, both in decision as to the best all-round lamp has not 
London and the provinces, upwards of thirty yet been made, and probably will not be for 
having been started or projected. The Deptford some time. The problem is to find a lamp 
station is a remarkable instance of enterprise which shall compete with the ordinary oil 
m this direction. Mr. Ferranti is the engineer lamp in price, weight, and light-giving power, 
to this gigantic undertaking, which aims at con- and at the same time combine absolute safety, 
veying the light to all parts of the metropolis The operation of the new Mines Regulation 
Consult “ Central Station Electric Lighting ” Act will no doubt help indirectly towards a 
(cjpon) ; “ Electric Lighting • its Present solution, as the use of oil lamps has thereby 
Position and Future Prospects” (Hammond & become greatly restricted. — From electric 
Co.) Most of the great railway companies have systems we pass on to briefly review the 
now installations at their termini and else- present condition and the prospects of gas 
where, and experiments with the lighting of lighting, giving also some account of lmprove- 
the carnages have also made great progress, ments effected in appliances both for gas and 
The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway mineral oil lighting. The gas industry is not 
have fifteen,electncally-lit trains running. The as yet seriously affected by the progress of 
electric light has been installed in the light- electricity fne amount of gas sold has 
house on bt. Catherine’s Point, Isle of Wight, suffered no diminution, nor has there been an 
There are three other lighthouses along the appreciable falling off in the number of con- 
English coast with this method ol illumination, sumers. But there can be no doubt that the 
— viz., at Souter Point, the South Foreland, and industry is being put upon its trial, both on 
the Lizard ; but the new bt. Catherine’s light far account of the cheapness of mineral oil and 
eclipses them in power, and is in fact believed the electric lighting schemes now being so 
to be the most far-reaching in existence on any actively put forward. The former doubtless 
coast. The previous oil burner gave a light will continue as a bar to the introduction of 
with an intensity equal to about 730 candles, gas into the homes of the humbler classes of 
whereas the new light has an illuminating the community, so that gas cannot make up 
power equivalent to more than 7,000,000 any losses by pushing the consumption there, 
candles. An installation lately effected at the The poor do not favour gas, and moreover the 
Haustholru lighthouse, on the west coast of gas companies have not shown much con- 
Jutland, gives a concentrated light equal to sideration in the matter of cheaply installing 
5,000,000 candles. An efficient miners’ eleotnc it In the future, to successfully compete with 
safety lamp generally accepted in place of the other systems, gas companies must not only 
many kinds of oil lamps now in use has still supply good gas, but also see that the gas fit- 
to be invented, although the solution of the tings and the burners are so constructed as to 
question depends largely upon the successful afford proper illuminating power, and be con- 
handling of the many practical difficulties, and ducive at the same time to a healthy &tmo- 
not m the discovery of any new scientific sphere. It has been well said that each of the 
principles. The Swan lamp still continues to three principal systems of lighting will have 
hold its own. It is worked by secondary a place in the future according to their respect- 
battery, and charged from a dynamo ; a small ive deserts and adaptability to public w a ** t9 * 
incandescent lamp being mounted on the side Coal gas will have to compete with both 
of the case, and a fire-damp indicator attached, mineral oil and electric lighting ; and according 
The full size is 7 in. by 4J in., the weight of to the ability of those intrusted with its 
the whole lamp about 7 lb., and the price 27s. development, will it hold its own. The 
It gives a light of from 1 to 1$ candle-power various ventilating systems of lighting are 
Eight hundred of these lamps are in use in the entirely in the right direction, supplying light 
National Colliery, in the Rhondda Valley, South where it is wanted, and not light and an un- 
Wales, and upwards of two thousand in the comfortable degree of heat. Among mtroduc- 
Bisoa and Abercarne Collieries. The Pitkin, tions of recent years have been the incandescent 
secondary battery, is also in use. The weight and regenerative systems. Well-known and 
is 8 lb., and the price 42s. This lamp has a successful examples are the “ Olamond and 
switch to put on the light, the latter being from “ Welabaoh ” Incandesoent Gas Lights. A late 
4 to 5 candle-power. The Sun, secondary battery, introduction is that brought out by Messrs, 
has been tried m many collieries with satis- Johnson, Matthey & Co., called the Iridium 
factory results. It is introduced by the New Platinum Inoandesoent Gai 1 MnniwSjWorkBd oh 
Portable Etotrio and Power Lamp Syndicate. Its the patent* of Lewis and Seiko. Thd make*# 
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claim to have overcome the difficulties con- 
nected with fragile mantles for the burners. 
Then there is the Wenham light (see ed. '88), 
which has met with great favour ; the Bidsdale 
Company’s Lamp, and the Defnet system, each 
securing a good light and ventilation. Powerful 
artificial lights produced in special forms of 
lamps or burners, and intended for night work, 
such as excavations, and for large workshops, 
are receiving increased attention from manu- 
facturers. A form which has been adopted 
extensively is the Lucigen, the light being 
produced by burning creosote oil, tar oil, crude 
petroleum or other heavy hydro-carbons by 
means of compressed air. It is used at the 
Forth Bridge works, at Woolwich Arsenal, and 
many other places ; but we have heard objec- 
tions regai ding its use at the former on account 
of the flaring of the flame and the amount of 
oil diffused as spray. The new “Doty” Light, 
invented by Captain Doty for the above 
purposes, has been successfully tried at the 
works of Messrs. Braby and Co , Deptford 
The oils suitable for use are ordinary paraffin, 
petroleum, and Russian. The base of the 
lamp is formed by an oil-tank or cylinder of 
galvanised iron, and air is pumped in to force 
the oil up a tube into the burner, the latter 
being outside at the top of the cylinder. When 
the oil reaches the burner it is passed along 
heated coils, and so gets converted into vapour, 
and may be burnt then as a gas. The lamp is 
lighted by first heating the coils, which can be 
done by a small oil flame in a few minutes. 
-The conversion of oil goes steadily on— that is, 
the lamp is self-generating, the only condition 
being that air should be pumped in every few 
hours. The lamp is made in three sizes, yield- 
ing a maxtmum light equal to 1,000 candles, 
but its illuminating capacities may be still 
further increased It gives a brilliant flame 
some 3 feet high. In a 500-candle-power lamp, 
the consumption of oil is stated to be three- 
quarters of a gallon per hour, and at a cost 
of less than 6 d. Another mtioduction in 
the same direction is the “ Jupiter ” Light, 
brought out 1 v the Harden Star, Lewis and 
Sinclair Company, Limited, and they claim 
advantages foi the light over others ‘‘lor the 
reason that, as there is complete combustion 
no oil can possibly pass away in spray ” The 
oils burnt are the same as m the Lucigen, and 
in this case also compressed air is used. At 
a recent trial on the Thames Embankment 
there were lighted two jets of 3,500 candle- 
power, and it was stated that 2 'id. per hour 
covered the cost of each of the flames. The 
general adoption of some safe form of ordinary 
oil lamp, such as is used in houses, is greatly 
to be desired. It is notorious that the majority 
of lamps on sale are unsafe. The chief source 
of danger lies in the breaking of the glass or 
china reservoirs so frequently in use, while 
defective burners also help to promote acci- 
dents. Paraffin oil lamps are especially dan- 
gerous, the number of deaths from casualties 
whilst using them being neaily double those 
through mine accidents. Mr. C. Marvin is 
well known as a writer on this subject The 
4i Moloch of Paraffin ” is a recent pamphlet of 
his. At the recent petroleum lamp exhibition 
and competition at St. Petersburg, Messrs. 
Defiles and Messrs. Wright ft Butler were 
awarded medals for the production of safe 
lamps and burners. An admirable field for 
invention is open here, though there are safe 


lamps in the market already ; but a lamp must - 
be not only free from danger, but small m cost, 
to come into general use. The Defries lamp is 
perfectly safe. Mr. E. Shemng has brought 
one out called the Viotona Safety Lamp. The 
Shaftesbury, referred to in ed. 88, is a good 
form, and cheap 

Li Hung- Chang, General, one of the most 

intelligent and enlightened Chinese of the 
present age, was b. 1823, in the province of 
Anu-Huei. Became Imperial Secretary (’50). 
Commanded the royal troops against the rebels * 
whom he defeated (03 and *67). Governor of tMttL- 
Thiang-Sin Province, and afterwards creadB^ 
Viceroy of the United Countries ( 65) ; Minister 
Plenipotentiary (’66) ; Viceroy of Hong Kuang 
(’67) ; Grand Chancellor (’68) In ’70 he was 
disgraced for not having suppressed a rebellion, 
but was (’72) restored to his former honours and 
position. Li Hung Chang is known as a friend 
to foreigners and to European culture and 
industry, and obtained much distinction for his 
successful negotiations with the United States 
on the occasion of the murder of Mr. Margery. 

Limitations, Statutes of. These statutes 
limit the time within which a man may seek 
redress for an injury he has sustained. Lapse 
of time will not protect any one who has ever 
committed a crime from being prosecuted for 
it. Redress from a trustee for a breach of trust 
may always be had, however long the interval 
since its commission. But with this exception 
the remedy for any civil injury may be barred 
by lapse of time. An action of debt or covenant, 
if founded on a deed, must be brought within 
20 years of breach ; if founded on any less 
formal agreement, within 6 years of breach. 

An action to recover land must be brought 
within 12 years after the right to bring it first 
accrued. Should the right have accrued to a 
person under disability, as an infant or lunatic, 
an action may be brought within 12 years of 
its accruing, or within 6 years of the disability 
ending or the disabled person dying, but in no 
case of disability are more than 30 years to be 
allowed altogether. The above term of xs 
years applies also to an action brought by a 
mortgagor to recover possession of ms land, 
and to an action brought to recover money 
charged upon land by mortgage or otherwise. 
Only such arrears of rent as have accrued 
within 6 years before bringing an action for 
them can be recovered. Actions of trespass 
to goods, of assault, battery, wounding or im- 
prisonment, must be brought within 4 years of 
the time when the injury was committed ; 
actions for slander being limited to a years. 
Actions on penal statutes, if brought by the 
party aggrieved, are limited to a years: if 
brought by a common informer, are limited to 
z year. 1 he lapse of 60 years bars actions for 
the recovery of real property, when brought 
by the Crown against a subject. The remedy 
in all the above cases may be lost by the lapse 
of time, but the right survives and may some- 
times be made available in other ways than by 
action. Formal acknowledgment of a right by 
the person to whom it is adverse will render of 
no effect any lapse of time which has taken 
place, but time will run afresh from the 
acknowledgment. The law upon this subject is 
very complex and difficult. Consult Banning on 
the “ Limitation of Actions.” 

Lincoln. Rt. Key. Edward Zinc, Lord 
Bishop of. The see was known Formerly 
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as Lindisse, then Leicester, then Dor- 
cheater, when in 1067 it became the diocese 
of Lincoln. The old see dates from 680. The 
present income is ^4,300. His lordship, the 
son of the late Ven. Archdeacon King, and the 
xo6th bishop of the total succession, was b. 
1829. Educated at Oriel Coll. Oxon., where he 
graduated B.A. (V), M.A. (’55), and D.D. (’73) , 
was ordained deacon (’54), and priest O55) by 
the Bishop of Oxford, and consecrated Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln April 25th, ’85. Formerly 
Dr. King was curate of Wheatley, Oxfordshire 
HII4-58) ; chaplain and assistant lecturer at 
Mpddesdon College (’58), being made Principal 
(oS). Ten years later he became Canon of 
Christ Church and Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology at Oxford. From this position he 
was promoted to the episcopate. His lordship 
is also Provincial Chancellor of Canterbury, 
and Visitor of King’s Coll., Cambridge, ot 
Brasenose Coll, and Lincoln Coll., Oxford, and 
of Eton College. Dr. K., who is an enthusiastic 
High Churchman, is known as an author by 
his sermons “ Ezra and Nehemiah,” “ Ad- 
dresses to Men and other Sermons ” (’78) , 
“ Meditations on the Last Seven Words ” 
(’76) ; “ Church Treasures ” (’74). Besides other 
sermons, his lordship has prefaced one or two 
works, and edited a devotional book, “ The 
Communicant’s Manual” (’69), a second edition 
of which appeared in ’71. In *88 proceedings 
were instituted against Dr. K. by the Church 
Association (q.v.) for alleged illegal ritualistic 
practices 

Lincolnshire Handicap. See Turf. 

Lincoln s Inn See ed 88. 

Lindley, The Rt. Hon. Sir Nathaniel, 

eldest son of the late Dr. John Lindley, F R.b , 
Professor of Botany at Univeisity College, 
Oxford, was b. 1828. Educated at university 
College, London. Called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple (’50). He practised with such 
success that he became Q C. ('72). Appointed 
a judge of the Court of Common Pleas (’75). 
became one of the Loids Justices of Appeal 
and a member of the Privy Council (81). 
Lord Justice Lindley is well known 111 legal 
circles as the author of an “ Introduction to the 
Study of Jurisprudence,” and “A Treatise on 
the Law ol Partnership and Companies.” 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn-, daughter of the late 
Rev. J. Lynn, was b. at Keswick 18a 2. Is a 
well-known essayist and writer of fiction, and 
at one time a constant contributor to the Satur- 
day Review The authorship of the famous arti- 
cle on “The Girl of the Period” was attributed 
to Mrs. Linton. Her letters versus the Women’s 
Rights agitation are characterised by that vigor- 
ous style fai which she is so justly celebrated 
Among the best known of Mrs. Linton’s works 
are “ Grasp your Nettle ” ; “ Sowing the Wind ” , 
“Patricia Kembail”, “The Rebel ot the Family”, 
“ Christopher Kirkland ” ; and “ Paston Carew, 
Millionaire and Miser.” In ’88, Mrs L issued 
“ Through the Long Night.” Her husband is the 
well-known engraver and author, Mr. W. J. 
Linton, to whom she was married in ’58. An 
article by her, entitled “An Eighteenth Century 
Abbe,” appeared in the Fortnightly Review for 
Sept. '88. 

“Lion Sermon." Preached annually on 
Oct. 16th at the church of St. Katharine Cree, 
Leadenhall Street, to commemorate the escape 
of Sir John Gayor, a wealthy merchant of 
London m the reign of James I., from a ferocious 
lion. On hit return to England the grateful 


knight bequeathed £200 to his parish church for 
the relief of the poor, on condition that a sermon 
should be annually preached m memory of his 
extraordinary deliverance. The date of the first 
sermon is given as 1647. 

Literary Men Deceased (Jan. 1st to 
Dec 6th, ’88). See Obituary. 

“Literary World” (weekly, id.). Founded 
Feb. 14th, 68. First editoi, the late James 
Clarke. The L. W. supplies a weekly survey 
of the best new books, combining choice 
extracts with critical reviews. It aims to be a 
faithful reflector ot the best books in all depart- 
ments of literature. Its “Queries and Answers” 
on htetary subjects constitute a special feature. 
Office: is and 14, Fleet Stieet, E C. 

Literature Of ’88. With a few conspicuous 
exceptions, it must be said of the quality of 
the Literature of the year it was comparatively 
dull and commonplace. The year, however, was 
made memorable by the publication of one 
work at least which is destined to take high 
rank among British classics. We refer to 
Robert Elsmere (y v ), a book which created a 
vast sensation, and which, in some sense, would 
have caused Dr. Arnold of Rugby— the author’s 
grandfather— to “ stare and gasp.” Popular 
support was still unstintingly accorded to the 
cheap serial issues of standard works, as was 
noticeable in the cases of Messrs. Cassell and 
Company’s National Library and their Red 
Library, and of Mr. Walter Scott’s Camelot 
Classics, his Canterbury Poets, and his admirable 
collection of Great Writers. Additional evidence 
was furnished of the glowing demand foi low- 
priced editions of the best authors by the 
promptness with which several editions of 
those of Carlyle’s works whose copyright had 
expired, made their appearance on tne market. 
But notwithstanding this proof that the activity 
of publishers and the voracity of the reading 
public were as vigorous as ever, the original 
wntings of the year showed that their authors 
had indeed responded to the stimulus, but m a 
half-hearted and almost wholly uninspired 
manner An interesting incident, which may 
be properly chiomcled here, was the turning of 
the well-known publishing house of Sampson 
Low & Co. into a limited company. It is 
understood that the shares were at once taken 
up privately. 

BIOGRAPHY.— Mr. Wemyss Reid’s Life ot 
the Right Hon. W. E. Forster ( Chapman & 
Hall ) was the most important work in this 
branch of literature. Although he spent 
several years in the preparation of the bio* 
graphy, undertaken with the approval of the 
Forster family, Mr. Reid must have been 
compensated for the arduousness of his task 
by the enthusiastic reception which the book 
met with on the part of the newspaper press, 
of which Mr. Reid has for so many years been 
an ornament, and by the cordial recognition 
which its merits obtained from Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. W O’Brien, M.P. Mr. and Mrs. Ban- 
croft On and Off the Stage {Bentley) was one of 
those pleasantly garrulous books for which the 
public has shown a special liking of recent 
years. Mr. Bentley was put to some incon- 
venience by the Custom House authorities, 
whose interpretation of the Merchandise 
Marks Act forced him to issue one edition 
without the portraits. In his William of 
Germany ( Cassell ) Mr. Archibald Forbes had 
an opportunity of telling the story of his war- 
expenences over again, and the pages in which 
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he describes the Austro-Prussian and Franco- 
German battles are among the most vividly 
powerful things he has ever written. In his 
Fighting Teres : Lives of Sir Francis Vere and 
Sir Horace Tore C Sampson Low) Mr. Clements 
R. Markham sustained his reputation for solid 
and nainstaking workmanship. Of the Rev. 
W. Rogers's Reminiscence* ( Kegan Paul) we 
need only say that they are more laughable 
than 00 per cent, of the farces which are pro- 
duced on the stage. Mention must also be 
made of a trio of books which dealt with three 
able but very differently gifted bishops— viz., 
the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox’s Life of Bishop Golenso 
C Ridgway ) ; the Rev. Canon Overton’s and 
Miss Wordsworth’s Christopher Wordsworth, 
Bishop of Linooln {Riving tons) , and Richard 
Chevenix Trenoh, Archbishop ( Kegan Paul), 
whose Letters and Memorials were edited by 
the author of “ Charles Lowder.” Biographies 
of Irish “leaders,” past and present, are just 
now “ all the rage,” and an especially excellent 
example of them was found in Mr. W. Dillon’s 
Life of John Mitohel {Kegan Paul), to which 
a Preface was contributed by the author’s 
brother, Mr. John Dillon, M.P. Another 
timely volume was Daniel O'Connell, the Libera- 
tor: his Letters and Correspondence {Murray), 
ably edited by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick. The sad 
death in the flower of his youth, remote from 
native land and friends, lent apathetic interest 
to the Rev. Robert Sinker’s Memorials of the 
Hon. Ion Keith-Falooner, M.A., late Lord Al- 
moner's Professor of Arabic m the University of 
Cambridge, and Missionary to the Mohammedans 
of Southern Arabia {Deighton, Bell £> Co.). 
Miss C. M. Yonge’s gracelul and practised pen 
was seen to advantage m her monograph on 
Hannah More, written tor the “Eminent Women” 
Series {Allen). Somewhat of a melancholy 
interest attached to My Sayings and Doings, 
with RemimsoenoeB of My Life, by the Rev. 
William Quekett, M.A.. Rector of Warrington 
{Kegan Paul), inasmuch as he did not long sur- 
vive the publication of his Autobiography. T wo 
particularly interesting biographies appeared 
m the senes of “Great Statesmen” {Allen), 
one of Lord Be&oonsfield, by Mr. T. E. Kebbel, a 
writer admirably qualified for the work, and 
one of Lord Palmerston, from the competent 
pen of Mr. Lloyd C. Sandei s, the industrious 
editor of the senes. A letter of the Queen’s 
directed special attention to Letters from 
General Gordon to his Sister {Macmillan). The 
Correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor {Longmans), 
excellently edited by Professor Dowden, charm- 
ingly revealed the accomplished poet and 
essayist at his best. Though not in its original 
form belonging to British literature, such in- 
tense interest is taken by English-speaking 
people in the doings of the heroic subject of it, 
that mention must be made of Mrs. R. W. 
Felkin’s translation of Emin Pasha in Central 
Asia; a Collection of his Letters and Journals 
{Philip <5* Son), edited and annotated by 
Professor G. Schwemfurth, Professor F. 
Ratzel, Dr. F. W. Felkin, and Dr. G. Hartlaub. 
The Rev. Canon Amger’s masterly edition of 
Charles Lamb's Letters, newly arranged, with 
Additions {Macmillan), was gladly welcomed by 
all lovers of the gentle and kindly, the genial 
and witty “ Elia. y Mr. J. B. McMaster gave a 
good deal of freshness to a well-worn subject 
in his Beniamin Franklin as a Man of Letters 
{Kegan Paul), The “Great Writers” series 
(fVuker Scott), under the editorship of Pro- 


fessor Eric S. Robertson, has maintained eo 
uniform a standard of excellence that it is hard, 
and almost invidious, to make a selection 
where all are capitally done. The following 
volumes, however, certainly claim decided 
notice : Burns, by Professor Blackie, Goethe, 
by James Sime, Adam Smith, by R. B. Hal- 
dane, M.P., and Emerson, by Dr. R. Garnett; 
while the bibliography compiled for each 
volume by Mr. J. P. Anderson, of the British 
Museum, is simply invaluable. Two “popular 
favourites ” greatly amused a much wider 
audience than they ordinarily appeal to, Mr. 
George Grossmith dubbing himself with good* 
humoured cynicism A Society Clown {Arrow- 
smith), ana Mr. Gorney Grain, by Himself 
{Murray), reciting many of his funny experi- 
ences. The public have long been familiar 
with Messrs. Macmillan’s enterprise, and 
grateful for the various forms m which it finds 
expression. Hence arose the warm welcome 
which greeted the appearance of their series of 
“ Twelve English Statesmen.” Mr. Freeman led 
the van with a masterful monograph on William 
the Conqueror, and was ably supported by Mr. 
Irederic Harrison’s brilliant Oliver Cromwell, 
Mr. H. D. -Traill's William III., Mrs. J. R. 
Green's Henry II., and Professor Creighton’s 
Wolsey. In the Mapleson Memoirs {Remington) 
wc were introduced to many matters respecting 
which there is always gieat avidity m the 
general public. Mr. W. P. Frith, encouraged 
by the popularity of the previous volumes, 
added a third entitled Further Reminiscences 
{Bentley). It goes without saying that Mrs. 
Oliphant did ample justice to her subject m 
her Life of Principal Tulloch {Blackwood). Little 
interest is now lelt in “the great Elchi,” and 
this may account for the heaviness of Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole’s Life of the Right Hon. 
Stratford Canning, Viscount Stratford deRedoliffe. 
K.G., fromhia Memoirs and Private and Official 
Papers {Longmans). No one knows better how 
to do a graceful thing gracefully than Mr. 
Walter Besant, as his The Eulogy of Riohard 
Jefferies {Chatio <S» IV indus) so pleasantly 
proved. Great literary charm, besides other 
merits, characterised Dr. Westland Marston’s 
Reoolleotions {Sampson Low) Mr. T. A. Nasn, 
in his Life of Richard, Lord westbury, Lord High 
Chancellor of England {Bentley), told lor the 
present generation the story of a brilliant 
and blighted career. Ever-popular “Johnny ” 
Toole appeared in quite a new part when he 
related, and Mr. Joseph Hatton chronicled, the 
Reminiscences of J. L. Toole, the Comedian 
{Hurst & Blackett). lull of interest, and well 
worth the recording, was Mr. J. C. Francis’s 
literary chronicle of half a century entitled 
John Francis and “ The Athenaeum ” {Bentley). 
Curious and amusing was The Letters from and 
to Charles Kirkpatnok Sharpe, Esq., edited by 
Mr. Allardyce, with a Memoir by the Rev. W 
K. R. Bedford {Blackwood). To Dean Burgon’s 
Lives of Twelve Good Men {Murray), an ex- 
ceedingly interesting book, full of anecdotes 
admirably told, attached the melancholy 
association that its author did not live to see 
its publication. Scholarly and thorough, as all 
Dean Plumptre’s work is, his Life of Thomas 
Ken, D.D. {Isbister) may be commended as a 
capital piece of biography. 

FICTION.— Good, but not very good , must be 
the verdict on the bulk of the notion of the 
year. Some of the books, however, disclosed 
qualities of the highest order. There was, to 
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begin with, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Eobert of Marvel (Ward & Downey), The Duohess 
Elsm ere (Smith, Elder), already and elsewhere (Hurst <5* Blackett), and The Hon. Mrs. Vereker 
alluded to. Mr. Walter Besant took us into (White). There was excellent promise in three 
the regions of spiritualism in his Herr Paulus : of Mr. Bentley’s novels— His Cousin Betty, by 
his Eise, his Greatness, and his Fall ( Chatto & Miss Peard ; Only a Governess, by Miss Rosa 
Windus). Mr. William Black’s careful art was N. Carey; and Narka, by Miss Kathleen 
revealed in his In Far Loohaber (Macmillan), O’Meara. The Rev. Henry Solly, though known 
with its beautiful local colour, for which he has in other walks, is new, we think, to fiction rand 
such fine feeling ; while in his The Strange his ’prentice work may be noted— namely, Lady 
Adventures of a House Boat (Sampson Low ) he Stella and Her Lover (M T ard & Downey). On 
broke new ground. Beyond Compare ( Sampson the other hand, Mr. K. E. Francillon, in his 
Low) invites a protest against Mr. Charles King or Knave < (Chatto & Windus), and Mr. B. 
Gibbon’s too long intervals of silence. If any L. Farjeon in his Miser Farebrother (Ward <S» 
one doubt whether Mrs. Oliphant’s hand has lost Downey), well maintained their reputation, 
its cunning, let him be referred to The Seoond Son Professor Minto’s The Mediation of Ralph 
(Macmillan), partly written in collaboration Hardelot (Macmillan) was a remarkable pro- 
with Mr. T. B. Aldrich; and to Joyce (Mac- duction. Miss Frances Forbes-Robertson, a 
millan). Mr. D. Christie Murray and Mr. member of a talented family, made her d/but, 
Henry Herman recalled the days of the Druids, not without success, in her In Herself Complete 
not altogether with success, in their One (Vizctelly). Readers of Miss Margaret Deland’s 
Traveller Returns ( Chatto & Windus). Mr. truly powerful story, John Ward, Preaoher 
Murray, however, displayed all his best talent (Longmans), will be glad to hear from her again, 
in his The Weaker vessel (Macmillan) The Miss Braddon, facile, vigorous, and interest- 
Author of “ Mehalah ” — who might, by the way, compelling as of yore, was seen to advantage in 
drop an incognito which is no longer a dis- The Fatal Three (Simpkm). Having shown us 
guise — proved his industry by Riohard Cable: “Mary Jane Single,” Mr. George R. Sims was 
a Lightshipman (Smith, Elder), and Eve ( Chatto in duty bound to write of Mary Jane Married ; 
<S» Windus). Prolific as ever, Mr. George Tales of a Village Inn (Chatto <S* Win dub). 
Manville Fenn gave us a taste of his quality in Mrs. Alexander’s A Life Interest (Bentley), Mr. 
One Maid’s Mischief, The Man with a Shadow Gissing’s Joy Cometh in the Morning (Hurst & 

( Ward cS* Downey), and Commodore Junk Blackett), and Mr. 1. Freeman Bell’s The Premier 
(Cassell), the last eminently lively and readable and the Painter (Spencer Blackett) were speci- 
Mr. Grant Allen continues to successfully mens of really good work of their respective 
relieve his scientific pursuits with occasional kinds. Chris (Macmillan) and The Rogue 
incursions into the fields of fiction, as The Devil’s (Bentley) were very favourable examples of 
Die and This Mortal Coil (Chatto c5* Windus) Mr. W. E. Norris’s powers, and mark a 
showed. Mr. Rider Haggard sought the decided advance. A brace of Americans who 
“ bubble reputation,” and not in vain, by his appeal as forcibly almost as any native writer 
Mr. Meeson’s Will (Spencer Blackett) and are named in Mr. Henry James and Mr. Julian 
Maiwa’s Revenge (Longmans) ; the former, Hawthorne. The former was represented by 
however, being marred by a supposed attack on The Reverberator ( Macmillan ), the latter by A 
a publishing house(although the author declares Dream and a Forgetting (Chatto <5» Windup). 
that he had no particular firm in view), and the Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s All or Nothing (Spencer 
latter lending itself too easily to a biting parody Blackett ) was worthy of her, which is saying a 
in Punch. Mr. James Payn was hardly seen at good deal. A Woman’s Face (Ward & Downey) 
his best in The Mystery of Mirbndge ( Chatto S' proves that Miss Florence Warden has ambition 
Windus) ; and the same judgment may be and courage equal to it. Mr. Oswald Craw- 
passed on Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s The Rlaok furd’s Sylvia Arden (Kegan Paul) is exciting 
Arrow: a Tale of the Two Roses (Cassell), and and interesting without resort to bizarre 
Mrs. Molesworth’s The Third Miss St. Quentin mechanism. Need it be said that Mr. Thomas 
(Hatchards). Mr. F. M. Crawford was well Hardy displayed a master’s touch in his Wessex 
represented by With the Immortal*(Macmillan), Tales ( Macmillan )? Mr. J. Thompson and 
while Lucas Malet “ struck oil ” m A Counsel of Miss E. Harris-Smith took us very far from the 
Perfection (Kegan Paul). Much ingenuity was madding crowd in their romance of Ulu (Samp- 
exhibited in Mr. Richard Whitemg’s The Island ; son Low). It is time that Mr. J. Runciman tried 
or an Adventure of a Person of Quality (Long- his hand at sustained narrative, but meanwhile 
mans). Mrs. Parr’s Loyalty George {Bentley) had his The Chequers (Ward & Downey) displayed 
many excellent points. Thoth (Blackwood), a power of a sort. A baker’s dozen of meritorious 
romance by an unknown hand, revealed very novels may be grouped, although no precedence 
considerable powers of imagination. Dr. George is suggested in the order in which they come : — 
Macdonald's rare characterisation and ripe The Rebel Rose, H Erroll’s The Academioian, 
judgment were displayed m his The Eleot Lady Hush, by Curtis Yorke, Mr. E. J. Goodman’s 
(Kegan Paul). Mr. George Moore’s Confessions Paid in His Own Coin (Bentley) ; Mrs. J. Croker’s 
of a Young Man (Sonnenschem) and Spring Diana Barrington, Mr. Richard A. King’s A 
Days (Vtze telly) contained some smart enough Leal Lass, Handsome Jack and Other Btories, 
writing. By adroit advertising an enormous by Mr James Greenwood, The Last Hurdle: a 
circulation was obtained for Mr. Fergus W. Story of Sporting and Courting, by Mr. Frank 
Hume’s The Mystery of a Hansom Cab (Hansom Hudson (Ward S’ Downey) ; Ninette : an Idyll 
Cab Publishing Company) which was described of Provenoe, by the author of “ Vera Mr. 
as “ a startling and realistic story of Melbourne Henry Lander’s A Creature of Oiroumstanees 
social life.” From a purely literary point of (Hurst & Blackett)-, Mr J Law’s Out of Work 
view, however, it did not bear serious criticism. (Sonnenschem) ; Major Norris Paul’s MoonUght 
The public did not seem to “catch on,” as the by the Shannon Shore (Jarrold)\ and A Garden 
Americans say, to its successor, Madame Midas, of Tares, by Mr. John Hill and Mr. Clement 
by the same author. The Author of “Molly Hopkins (Vizetelly). Almost in his beat manner 
Hawn” gratified her admirers with her stories was Mr. F. W. Robinson’s Ths Youngest Miss 
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tonishing History of Troy Town (Cassell). 
Xdsala: a Study from Life (E. W. Allen), by an 
anonymous hand, was quite a masterly perform- 
ance. Excellent in their way were Mr C. J. 
Wills’s The Pit Town Ooronet ( Ward <5* Dow- 
ney), Mr. W. Raymond’s Misterton’s Mistake 
( 'Sonnenschein ), the late Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
The Story of Charles Strange (Bentley), The 
Haunted Tower (Spencer Blackett ), edited by 
Bevis Cane, and Mrs H Jenner’s An Imperfeot 
Gentleman (Longmans) The surprising ad- 
ventures of The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane 
(Cassell) excited such general interest while 
they were being related by Mr Frank Barrett 
from week to week in the popular pages of 
“ Cassell’s Saturday Journal’’ that their 
publication in volume form became imperative, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell- 
Praed repeated tneir experiment m joint 
authorship with The Ladies’ Gallery (Bentlev). 
All her customary vigour was exhibited in Mrs 
Lynn Linton’s Through the Long Night (Hurst 
& Blackett). Mr. Westall gave us excitement 
enough, if not to spare, m his Andean romance, 
Nigel Fortesoue ; or the Hunted Man ( Ward 
<5* Downey ) In The Death Ship (Hurst cS* 
Blackett) Mr. Clark Russell displayed all his 
well-known powers of imagination. Though 
not a work of fiction m the sense in which 
we are here using that term, this seems 
the proper place to mention Mr Oscar Wilde’s 

E eful The Happy Prinoe and Other Stories 
f/), beautifully illustrated by Mr. Walter 
le and Mr. Jacomb Hood. Messrs 
Macmillan commenced new and cheaper 
editions of Charles Kingsley’s and Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s novels, while Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. began a pocket edition of 
the works of the sisters Bronte. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— In this department will 
be found several of the most interesting volumes 
of the year. A prominent place must be as- 
signed to the collection of Papers, Literary, 
Soientifio, eto., of the late Fleeming Jenkin. F.R.S , 
LL.D. (Longmans), which were edited by Sid- 
ney Colvin, M.A , and J. A. Ewing, F R.S , and 
to which Mr. R. L. Stevenson contributed an 
admirable memoir of the versatile and gifted 
author. In A History of England : Period IV., by 
the Rev. J. F. Bright, D.D. (Rivmgtons), a very 
important undertaking reached its completion. 
Professor Dowden’s fugitive essays under 
the title of Transoripta and Studies (Kegan 
Paul), were well worth bringing together. 
Earl Grey gave expression to an extraordinary 
method for meeting the Irish crisis in his 
Ireland (Murray). An exceedingly useful and 
more rational work arising out of the same 
prolific subject was Two Centuries of Irish His- 
tory, 1681-1870 (Kegan Paul), edited by Pro- 
fessor James Bryce. M.P. Col. Maurice, R.A., in 
The Bal&noe of Military Power in Europe (Black- 
wood), replied with singular ability to the some- 
what pessimistic position taken up by Sir 
Charles Dilke. In an eminently clear and simple 
fashion Mr. Edward Clodd told The Story of 
Orsatiou (Longmans). Mr. R. A. Proctor’s 
magnum opus, entitled Old and New Astronomy 
(Longmans), left unfinished by its talented 
author’s untimely death, will be completed 
by another hand. As every one knows, Mr. 
William Morris has of late years devoted 
much of his creative force to the cause of Social- 
ism, and in A Dream of John Bull and a Ming’s 


Lesson (Reeves & Turner) he found a fit subject 
for his pen. Mr. E. Burne-Jones furnished a 
frontispiece for Mr. Morris’s volume. But for 
the Queen’s Jubilee, it is doubtful whether Mr. 
Walter Besant would have cared to write his 
Fifty Years Ago (Chatto <S* Windus). Mr. L 
F. Hogan discoursed vivaciously of The Irish in 
Australia (Ward <S» Downey). No one was 
better qualified in respect of judgment and 
knowledge than Mr. P. G. Hamerton to write of 
Imagination in Landsoape Painting (Seeley). Mr. 
W. T. Marchant’s In Praise of Ale (Redw&y) was 
a curious compilation, evidencing considerable 
research, of songs, ballads, epigrams, and anec- 
dotes relating to beer, malt, and hops, with in- 
teresting particulars concerning ale, wines, and 
brewers, drinking clubs, and customs ; but it 
may be doubted whether the book had a large 
circulation among the ranks of the Blue Ribbon 
Army. Mr. Karl Pearson discussed with con- 
spicuous power The Ethio of Freethought 
(Ftsher Unwin). Mr. Ignatius Donneify’s 
laborious onslaught on the “ so-called ” Shake- 
speare plays in his work named The Great Cryp- 
togram (Sampson Low) ended in smoke. Mr. 
Henry James’s well-known literary qualities 
were fully displayed in his Partial Portraits 
(Macmillan). “ Stepniak ” treated, as certainly 
few else could, of The Russian Peasantry : their 
Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Religion 
(Sonnenschein). One of the most strikingly 
original works of the year was Mr. Lawrence 
Ohphant’s Scientific Religion; or, Higher Possi- 
bilities of Life and Practioe, through the Operar 
tion of Natural Forces (Blackwood). Sir Charles 
Dilke’s volume on The British Army (Chapman 
cS* Hall) disclosed an unsatisfactory condition 
of things in our military matters. Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald’s The Chromoles of Bow Street Polioe 
Court (Chapman & Halt) contained a vast 
amount of very entertainmgreading; and another 
work of the same class, but with higher literary 

S uaiities, was the late I-ord Cockburn’s Circuit 
ourneys (Douglas) The industry of Miss 
Laura Smith in collecting several of the 
“ chanties ” of sailors resulted in a curious and 
interesting volume entitled The Kusio of the 
Waters (Kegan Paul). Useful and thorough was 
Mr. W/J. Ashley’s Introduction to English Eco- 
nomic History and Theory (Rivmgtons). Lady 
Wilde told with great art some ofche beautiful 
Ancient Legends of Ireland ( Ward & Downey), 
the “ Speranza ” of an earlier day still cherishing 
an ardent love for her unhappy country. The 
Lawn Tennis Flayer (“ Pastime * Office), though 
an unpretending manual, deserves special men- 
tion here because of the marked literary power, 
besides knowledge of the game, with which 
Col. Osborn handled his theme. The “ Bad- 
minton Library of Sports and Pastimes ” was 
enriched by the addition of a capital work on 
Cricket (Longmans), edited by Mr. A. G. Steel 
and Mr. R. H. Lyttelton, and rendered especially 
valuable by contributions from Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Dr. W. G. Grace, Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, and 
Mr. F. Gale. An important book on the Iatsra- 
ture of Egypt and the Soudan (Truhner) appeared 
from the capable pen of Prince Ibrahim Hilmy. 
One of the best fine-art volumes of the year was 
Pictures of East Anglian Life (Sampson Low), 
which was illustrated with thirty-two photo- 
gravuies and fifteen small drawings, and to 
which Dr P. H. Emerson supplied the general 
and descriptive text. Some of the most beauti- 
ful plates m the volume were produced try 
Messrs. Walker and Boutall, and are so good that 
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one cannot but regret that their contributions to revealed great promise in Mr. J. M. Barrie, their 
the work were not more numerous. Many stu- singer. High merit must be awarded to Mr. R. 
dents were grateful for Mr. Walter Rye’s Records St. John Tyr whitt’s Free Field Lyrios ( Mac- 
and Reoord Searching : a Guide to the Genealogist mtllan), and to Mr. RennellRodd’s The Unknown 
and Topographer (Stock). Mr. G. M.Theal worked Madonna, and other Poems (Stott). Mr. O. W. 
out with much painstaking devotion the History Holmes’ Before the Curtain, and other Poems: 
of South Afrioa from 1486—1691 ( Sonnenschem ). Chiefly Occasional ( Sampson Low), showed 
Dr. P. H. Mules’ George Doggett, Keeper (Hey- that an old poetic hand had lost little of its 
wood), possessed many charms for followers of cunning, though to what extent we are justified 
the gentle art. Mr. T. A. Walker, in The Severn in ranking him and Mr. Lowell among the 
Tunnel: its Construction and Difficulties (Bent- British poets, is certainly open to debate. In 
ley), modestly related the story of a grand piece A Book of Verses (Nutt), ample evidence was 
oi engineering Mr. E. T. Cook met a “felt foi thcoming that Mr. W. E. Henley was pro- 
want ” by his Popular Handbook to the National bably the most original and most powerful 
Gallery (Macmillan), to which Mr. Ruskin singer of the year. Mr. W. Shaip’s Rom&ntio 
supplied an appreciative preface. Mr. A. J. Ballads and Poems of Phantasy (Walter Scott) 
Balfour is a man sut generis , and the address exhibited a good deal of graceful charm, but 
which he delivered before the Church Congress more excellent still m this respect was Miss A. 
at Manchester on The Religion of Humanity Mary F Robinson's Songs, Ballads, and a Garden 
(Douglas) showed him at his best intellectually, Play (Fisher Unwm). Mr. Allen Upward won 
although his appearance under such auspices his spurs by his Songs (Sonnenschem), 

was thoroughly characteristic. One of the and Mr. W Canton’s A Lost Epio and other 
most conscientious and valuable books of its Poems (Blaikivood) disclosed much beauty and 
kind was Mr. Alfred Nutt’s Studies of the Legend power. A Marriage of Shadows and other r oems 
of the Holy Grail, with especial reference to the (Smith, Elder), by the late Margaret Veley, 
Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin (Nutt). The Truth proved that their author might have reached a 
about Russia ( Cassell ) was a spirited account by high place among latter-day poets had her life 
Mr. W. T. Stead of bis recent visit, well worth been prolonged Much that is dainty and 
the close attention of all who would wish to musical will be found in Miss Bessie Craigmyle’s 
possess more rational views of Russian politics A Handful of Pansies (Aberdeen : John Adam). 
and social conditions than the average Briton SERIALS.— Two of the colossal serials were 

has hitherto held. Cassell’s Miniature Cyclopaedia completed within the year. These are Cassell’s 
(Cassell) contained a vast quantity of inform.!- admirable Enoyolopsedio Dictionary, and the 
tion in a compendious form, and reflected the Encyclopaedia Bntanmoa (Black). Dr. Murray’s 
utmost credit on the industry and skill of its New English Dictionary on Historioal Principles 
competent compiler, Mr. W. Laird Clowes. (Clarendon Press), has now come down to 
We are fortunately not called on to take pai t in “Cass,” sud it is expected that the late of 
the unseemly squabble which arose over the production will in future be somewhat accele- 
dead Emperor. In the autumn of the year Sir rated Of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Diotionary of 
Morell Mackenzie contributed his share to the National Biography seventeen volumes have 
controversy by publishing his reply to the now appeared. Mr. Walter Scott’s three excel- 
Report of the German doctors. His book was lent sei ics— Canterbury Poets, Camelot Glassies, 
entitled The Fatal Illness of Frederick the Noble and Great Writers— aie each richer bv twelve 
(Sampson Loiv), and although it created con- monthly volumes. 1’iofessor Henry Morley’s 
siderable sensation in England and Germany unique enterpi ise — the National Library 
(where its circulation was prohibited), it is by (Cassell)— continued to win public approval, 
no means clear that he had the best of it. while he also succeeded m adding two more 
Another volume in which the late Kaiser was volumes ( 111 . and iv ) to his English Writers 
largely concerned was The Emperor ’sDiaiy of the (Cassell). A new and vastly improved edition 
Austro-German War, 1866, and the Franco-German of Chamber a’ Encyclopaedia was likewise begun 
Wax, 1870-1, to whioh is added Pnnoe Bismarck’s during the year. Already the first two volumes 
Rejoinder, with a helpful introduction by Mr. H. have been issued. The whole work has been 
W. Lucy (Routledge). re-set, in great part re-written, and largely 

POETRY. — Although none oi the poets of the added to, and the number of maps has been 
year can be said to have been possessed with increased. Iwo new magazines also put in a 
an afflatus positively divine, it yet remains claim for favour. These were The Arohasologioal 
true that the work done in this department was Review (Nutt), of which the first number came 
very good, despite the further fact that there out m March, and TheDxuversal Review (Sonnen- 
was not much of it. A sign of the times, surely, schetn), edited by Mr. Henry Quilter, the first 
was visible in the issue of a popular edition, number of which appeared on the 15 th of May. 
begun in ’ 88 , of Mr. Browning’s Poetical Works The latter has two distinctive features. In the 
(Smith, Elder). Heartae&seand Rue (Macmillan) first place, many of its articles are illustrated } 
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them— Tropic*! Africa (H odder & Stoughton ), Bromsgrove School, and Worcester Coll., 
by Professor Henry Drummond, of which Oxford. Graduated B.A. hon., 4th class Lit. 
separate mention has been made elsewhere Hum. '43, M.A. ’46, D.D. by diploma ’83, in 
—will probably take a permanently high which year he was consecrated Lord Bishop 
place in the literature which is already of Llandaif in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The in- 
shedding so much light on the Dark Conti- come of the see is £4,200. His lordship was 
nent. Madame Gerard’s The Land Beyond formerly rector of Lampeter Velfry ’51-83; 
the Forest ( Blackwood ) comprised a thorough Prebendary of Caerfechefl and of Mydnm m 
and exhaustive account of Transylvania. St. David s Cathedral ’67-75 ; Archdeacon of 
Not less full and satisfactory was The Long St. David’s; and chaplain to the Bishop of St. 
White Mountain (Longmans), in which Mr. David’s ’75-83. l n ’88 his lordship refused to 
H. E. M. James, of the Bombay Civil institute Mr. Gosse to the incumbency of 
Service, narrated his journey in Manchuria. Goytre, chiefly on the ground that he could not 
and described the history, administration, ana speak Welsh. 

religion of that province. Mr. L. D. Powles Lloyd, Edward, the famous tenor vocalist, 
gave an entertaining recital of his experiences m was born in London 1845. When seven years 
the Bahamas under the title of The Land of the old he entered Westminster Abbey choir. 
Fink Pearl ( Sampson Low). Two volumes on Afterwards he became solo tenor at the Chapel 
New Guinea were alike meritorious— Capt J. Royal, St. James’s. Mr. L. was engaged 
Strachan’s Explorations and Adventures in New in ’67 at Novello’s Concerts, and m (’71) at 
Guinea (Sampson Low), and the Rev. S. Mac- the Gloucester Festival, where he attracted 
farlane’s Among the Cannibals of New Guinea much attention from his singing m Bach’s 
(London Missionary Society), in which he told “Passion.” In ’88 Mr. L. went on a tour in 
the story of mission work in the island. In A America, taking part m the Cincinnati Festival, 
Fight with Distances (Kegan Paul), Mr. J. J. where he obtained much applause. His singing 
Aubertin carried us through the States, the m the Handel Festival (’88) also created a sensa- 
Hawauan Islands, Canada, British Columbia, tion. A rumour was circulated that Mr. L. 
Cuba, and the Bahamas. Incwadi Yami intended commencing an operatic career in ’89. 
(, Sampson Low), does not seem to convey “Lloyd’s ClailBes.’’ These clauses are so 
much information as the title of a book, but the important, and they are passing into such 
work so named contained Dr. J W. Matthews’ general use, particularly in London, Liverpool, 
twenty years’ experience of South Africa. Mr. and Glasgow, in contracts for marine insurance, 
W. B. Churchward, in his Blaokbirding in the that we give them, with the remark that al- 
South Paoiflo ; or the First White Man on the though a bill of lading whose terms shall be 
Beach (Sonnensthetn), narrated in a most absolute and unvarying is probably an un- 
interesting style some of the disgraceful deal- possible dream, the increasing adoption of 
ings of the kidnapper among the South Sea Lloyd’s clauses shows that this is not the 
Islands. Wisely bidding adieu for awhile to case with contracts of marine insurance. — 
British politics, Mr. W. S. Came, M.P., made F.P.A. Warranted free from partioular average 
the grand tour, and recited his experiences of unless the vessel or craft be stranded, sunk, 
men and things in a pleasant volume entitled or burnt, each craft or lighter being deemed a 
A Trip Bound the World m 1887-8 ( Routledge ). separate insurance. Underwriters, notwith- 
As readable as the best sensational story, with standing this warranty, to pay for any damage 
the added value that its details are quite true, or loss caused by collision with any other ship 
may be mentioned Tent Life in Tiger Lana or craft, also to pay any special charges for 
(Sampson Low), in which the Hon. James warehouse rent, re-shipping, or forwarding, 
lnglis. Minister ior Public Instruction in Syd- for which they would otherwise be liable, ana 
ney, New South Wales, describes Ins twelve to pay the insurance value of any packages 
years’ sporting 1 eminiscences as a pioneer which may be totally lost in transshipment, 
planter in an Indian frontier district. If Grounding in the Suez Canal not to be deemed 
Mr. Froude had kept moi e strictly to the a strand, but underwriters to pay any damage 
subject proper of his journeyings, his The or loss which may be proved to have directly 
En g lish in the West Indies (Longmans) would resulted therefrom. G. A. General Average and 
have been less irritating to the reader without salvage charges payable according to foreign 
losing any of its value to the traveller. But official adjustment, if so claimed, or per York- 
Mr. Frouae has “the defects of his qualities.” Antwerp Rules, if in accordance with the con- 
Liverpool. Rt. Rev. John Charles Ryle, tract of affreightment. F., 0. and S. Warranted 
D.D., xst Bishop of (founded x88o), eldest son of frse of oapture, seizure, and detention, and 
the late John Ryle, Esq., M.P., of Macclesfield, the consequences thereof, or of any attempt 
b. x8x6. Was educated at Eton, and at Christ thereat, piracy excepted, and also from all con- 
Church, Oxford ; graduating (1836) Craven sequences of hostilities or warlike operations, 
Scholar and first-class Classics. Rector of whether before or after declaration of war. 
Helmingham (1844-61) ; vicar of Stradbroke Deviation. In the event of the vessel making 
(1861-80) ; appointed Bishop of Liverpool by any deviation or change of voyage, it is 
Lord Beaconsfield (1880). Author of “ Christian mutually agreed that such deviation or change 
Leaders a Hundred Years Ago,” “ Expository shall be held covered at a premium to be 
Thoughts on the Gospels,” in 7 vols., and other arranged, provided due notice be given by the 
works. assured, or receipt of advice of such deviation 

Liverpool Royal Jubilee Exhibition, ’87. or change of voyage. Oontinuatioii disuse 
See ed. 88. (Ship or Ships Polioies). In the event of any 

Liverpool Steeplechases. See Turf. shipment coming upon this policy, the value 
LUadaff, Rt. Rev. Richard Lewis, Lord of which is in excess of the sum then remain- 
Bishop of. See founded in the 6th century, mg available, it is mutually agreed that the 

i His lordship, the 93rd bishop, is the son of underwriter shall grant a policy for such 
ohn Lewis, Esq., of Henllan, Narbeth, co. excess up to, but not beyond the amount of 
’embreke, and was b. 1821. Educated at this policy, and the assured shall pay the 
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premium thereon at the same rate. Continua- 
tion Clause (Time Poiioies). Should the vessel 
hereby insured be at sea on the expiration of 
this policy, it is agreed to hold her covered 
until arrival at port of destination at a premium 
to be arranged, provided due notice be given 
on or before the expiration of this policy. No 
Thirds as applying to Iron Ships ana Steamers. 
No thirds to be deducted except as regards 
hemp, rigging, and ropes, sails, and wooden 
deck. Lloyd's Warranties Warranted not to 
sail from the Baltic, White, or Black Seas, or 
British North America, between the ist day 
of October and the i&t day of April, nor from 
the West Indies or Gulf of Mexico between 
the ist day of August and the 12th day of 
January, nor to go to the Azores, nor to sail 
the Baltic before the 20th day of March or 
after the 10th day of September. M. C. War- 
ranted free from particular average below the 
load waterline, unless occasioned by fire or 
contact with some substance other than water. 

“ Lloyd’s Weekly London Newspaper ” 

(id), founded Nov. 1842, is an exponent of 
advanced Liberal principles. It gives the latest 
telegrams and news, and contains much infor- 
mation of literary and general interest. Douglas 
Jerrold, who filled the editonal chair until his 
death, was succeeded by his son , while the 
present Editor is Mr. Thomas Catling Office, 
12, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Load Line. This is a mark placed upon 
British ships to indicate the depth beyond which 
they cannot with safety be loaded. For history 
of the question, the various Acts relating to 
it, the Load Line Committee, etc., see ed. *87. 

Loan Societies. The latest returns of the 
Registrar-General of Friendly Societies, issued 
Sept. ’88, gives an abstract of the aocounts of the 
certified Loan Societies for the year ’86. Out of 
414 societies, 408 made returns The following 
table shows the increase or decrease on the 
principal items, as compared with the previous 
year 


Local Government Board, which was con- 
stituted August 19th, 1871, under an Act passed 
earlier in the same year, was established to 
take over all the powers and duties vested in 
or imposed on the Poor Law Board (which 
Board from that time ceased to exist) under 
the Acts relating to the relief of the poor, the 
powers vested in or imposed on the Home 
Secretary in regard to the registration of 
births, deaths and marriages, publio health, 
local government, sanitary matters, baths and 
washhouses, public improvements, towns im- 
provement, artisans’ and labourers’ dwellings, 
returns as to local taxation, and the powers ana 
duties of the Privy Oounoil with regard to the 
prevention of disease and vaooination (q.v.). 
Since that time its powers have been increased, 
and its sphere and operations extended by 
many statutes. The Board consists of a pre- 
sident and of certain ex-officio members, all of 
whom are members of the Government for the 
time being. The president is assisted by a 
parliamentary secretary, a permanent secretary 
(Sir Hugh Owen, K C.B , salary £1,500), ana 
a numerous staff of officers and inspectors, etc. 
The duties of the Department include a general 
supervision and control of the administration 
of the Poor Law ( q.v.) t the inspection especially 
of Metropolitan vagrant wards, workhouse 
schools, and the regulation of infirmaries ; and 
it may authorise the emigration of orphan and 
deserted children. Its medical department in- 
cludes a medical inspector and staff for general 
samtaiy purposes, under it being the National 
Vaccine Establishment and the animal vaccine 
lymph station. It may order the appointment 
by samtaiy authorities of medical offioers of 
health and inspectors of nuisances, may con- 
stitute a port sanitary authority in certain 
cases, carry out local inquiries as to speeial 
epidemics, and may make orders as to dames 
and cowsheds. It inspects alkali works (7.2;.) 
and canal boats (7 v.). it has certain statutory 
powers as to bridges and highways. It 
examines the accounts of boards of guardians 


Total. 

Increase. 

408 


41,249 

184 

£103,035 

£3x5,336 

£498 

£300,440 

£959 

£4x8,997 


85,407 


74,815 


£24,079 


£12,348 


£15,800 


£2,350 


4,325 

40 

1,026 

£10,148 

379 

£615 

£6,572 

£209 

£1,277 

£835 

£75 

£60 


Number of returns received 

Number of members, 31 st Dec. ’86 . 

Amount actually advanced and paid by depositors or sharehol 
in ’86 .... 

Total amount due to depositors and shareholders 31 st Dec. ’86 
Sums in borrowers’ hands 31 st Dec. ’86 .... 

Amount ciroulated in ’86 

Number of applications for loans '86 
Number of borrowers to whom loans were granted . 

Amount paid for interest by borrowers or sureties . 

Expenses of management 

Net profits, after paying expenses of management . 

Loss during the year 

Number of summonses issued 

Number of distress warrants issued 

Amo unt for recovery of which summonses were issued . 

Amount reoovered 

Amount of costs incurred by societies in recovering loans 
Amount of oosts paid by borrowers or sureties . 


ilders 


£5,821 

£50,286 

4>303 

7,840 

£782 

£586 

£212 

£771 


Loanda. 


Capital of Angola (?.?.). 

For former 


County Government. 

ion of L. C. G. see ed. ’8 


Local 

constitution 

Lo^^Goversunent Act. 


See Session* 88, 
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and other local bodies, and may make dis- 
allowances and surcharges. It may sanction, 
after due inquiry by members of its staff, the 
borrowing of loans for cemeteries, sanitary 
improvements, improvement schemes, work- 
house buildings, water supply, baths and wash- 
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houses, and for other purposes ; and it satisfies 
itself that any sums advanced by the Publio 
Works Loans Commissioners are applied to the 
-work for which they were intended. It grants 
provisional orders (see Bill, Private) for the 
constitution or alteration of unions and the 
division of parishes, for the acquisition of 
land, and for other local objects. It reports 
to Parliament upon looal bills, and it publishes 
periodical returns as to the prevalence and cost 
of pauperism, sanitary matters, vaccination, 
local taxation and the valuation of property, 
and the financial position of the local authori- 
ties of England and Wales. It makes regula- 
tions as to the distribution of the grants in aid 
of distumpiked and mam roads, and distributes 
grants m aid of the salaries of poor law medical 
officers, teachers m poor law schools, medical 
officers of health and nuisance inspectors A 
water examiner under the Board reports on the 
condition of the water supplied by the eight 
Metropolitan Water Companies. The powers of 
supervision and control exercised by the 
Department extend over the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. See Local Government Act 
under heading, Session ’88, secs. 85 - 28 . 

Local Oovemment Boundaries Act, ’87. 

See ed. ’88. 

Local Option. This phrase is now applied 
to such legislation as would enable the inhabit- 
ants of districts to reduce or extinguish the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in their own midst 
The Local Option resolution was first moved 
by Sir Wilfrid Lawson on March nth, 1879, and 
again on March 5th, 1880, being rejected by 
majorities of 88 and 114. But on lune j8th, 
1880, he again brought it on in the Parliament 
recently elected, and it was carried by a 
majority of 29. In 1881 another motion was 
carried by 42 majority, and a third motion 111 
1883 by a majority of 87 There has yet been 
no legislation on the subject, but it is believed 
that some means will be adopted before long 
by which the issue or renewal of licences will 
be put under the power of localities. There 
are several schemes of Local Option seeking 
to effect a reform in the licensing system, but 
Sir W. Lawson and the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance are only desirous of a power of direct 
veto, by which the electors of any place might 
veto, if so pleased, the issue of all licences for 
the sale or liquor, and thus stop among them- 
selves the sale of strong drink with its attendant 
evils. The phrase 11 Local Option " is borrowed 
from a letter by Mr. Gladstone m 1868, when, 
writing on the subject of the Permissive Bill, 
he said that he was disposed to “ let m the 
principle of local option wherever it is found 
satisfactory." The difficulty which has hitherto 
stood in the way of Local Option in the liquor 
trade has been that of deciding what considera- 
tions should determine a “ locality." who should 
be the constituents, and what should be the 
majority necessary to vote the abolition of the 
trade. A further question is that of compensa- 
tion to those who have invested in the trade in 
a locality where a subsequent vote excludes it. 

Local Taxation and Valuation. The 
annual report of the Local Government Board 
for 1887-88, issued in November last, gives the 
local taxation returns for *85-6. From these it 
appears that there are 88, #01 local authorities in 
England and Wales, whose aggregate reoeipts, 
excluding loans, were from— 


| Public rates £26, 142,891 

Treasury subventions and payments 3,773,610 

Tolls, dues, and duties . . . 3>553»20x 

Revenue from real and funded pro- 
perty 1,148,617 

Sales of property .... 4841369 

Fines, penalties, fees, and licences . 1,064,173 

Waterworks 2,106,667 

Gasworks 3,298,874 

Other undertakings producing re- 
venue 696,49a 

Repayments in respect of private 

improvement works . . . 756,799 

Receipts from other sources . . 1,305,847 

Total .... £44,331,540 

The expenditure of the authorities during the 
year, so far as it was not defrayed out of loans, 
amounted to £44,518,206. The following are 
some of the principal purposes m respect of 
which it had been incurred : — 


Relief of the poor .... £6,579,664 

Pauper lunatics and lunatic asylums 1,471,477 

Police 3,500,271 

Education 3,470,629 

Highways, street improvements, 

and turnpike roads . . . 5,556,951 

Gasworks 2,441,497 

Public lighting 880,317 

Watei works 816,233 

Sewerage and sewage disposal. . 848,166 

Harbours, docks, and piers . . 1,162,796 

Othei public works and purposes . 4,579,516 

Private impiovement woiks . . 484,927 

Principal and niteicst on loans. . 9,972,120 

Salaries and remuneration of officers 1,445,569 
Establishment charges . . 429,450 


The receipts from loans during the year amounted 
to £11,623,295, and the expenditure out of loans 
to £9, 446,666. The following are some of the 
principal purposes for which the loans were 
raised, and the amounts raised for each pur- 
pose . — 

Highways and street improvements £2,694,502 


Waterworks 1,741,396 

Schools *>563, 055 

Sewerage and sewage disposal . 1,307,854 

Gasworks 690,556 

Poor law purposes .... 607,963 

Harbours, docks, and piers . . 576,692 

County purposes .... 204,968 

Markets 161,388 

Artisans and labourers’ dwellings 

Improvement schemes . . 161,305 

Bridges and ferries .... 1571689 

Tramways 151,954 


The outstanding loans of the local authorities 
at the end of the year amounted to £181,488,720. 

The following statement shows, so far as it 
has been found practical to apportion them, the 
amounts outstanding m respect of the principal 
purposes for which these loans had been 
raised : — 

Waterworks £31,870,895 

Harbours, docks, and piers . . 29,119,812 

Highways, street improvements, 

and turnpike roads . . . 28,642,170 

Sewerage and sewage disposal. . 17,799,980 

Schools. . 16,098,316 

Gasworks 14,431,509 

Pocr^wpurpo*. . . . ; ggg 
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Public buildings, offices, etc. (not 

included under other headings . 3,702,53° 

Artisans’ and labourers’ dwellings 

improvement schemes. . . 3,641,394 

Lunatic asylums 3,408,780 

Bridges and ferries .... 3, 1 39, 959 

Parks, pleasure grounds, commons 

and open spaces .... 2,584,363 

Cemeteries and bunal grounds . 2,389,865 

Land drainage, embankment, and 

river consei vancy . . . 2,151,344 

Tramways 1,312,176 

Private improvement works . . 902,623 

Police stations and gaols . . . 859, 594 

Baths and washhouses . . . 610,211 

Hospitals 431, OI 7 

Libraries and museums . . . 379,515 

Fire brigade . . . 309,136 

Cattle Diseases Prevention Act, ’66 129,668 

Slaughter-houses .... 71,364 

Public lighting . . . 36,75! 

Loans charged on Chuich iates . 15,5* 3 

Other purposes 5,537,°99 

£ 181 , 488,720 

Lockwood, Frank, Q C., M.P., was b. 1846. 
Educated at Cambridge. Called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn ’72 , QC ’82 , Bencher ’86. 
Appointed one of the Commissioners to inquire 
into corrupt practices at Chester ’80 Recorder 
of Sheffield >4 Elected Liberal member for 
York ’85, which he still repiesents. Mr. L is 
possessed of a humorous faculty, and is an 
accomplished caricaturist. In October ’88 he 
appeared, in company with other eminent 
counsel, on behalf of the Irish Party at the 
Parnell Commission ( q.v ). 

Lockyer, Joseph Norman, F.R s. ; b. at 

Rugby 1836 Appointed to the War Office (’57), 
ana editor of Army Regulations (’65) He was 
subsequently transferred to the Science and 
Art Department. Elected F R S. (’69). He 
was chief of the English Government Eclipse 
Expedition to Sicily (’70), and to India (’71) lie 
has published several works on astronomy, 
and has done much to advance the interests of 
that science. 

Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act, ’ 71 . See 
ed. ’88. 

Loeb Respirator This new apparatus is de- 
signed as a means of protection fiom the effects 
of noxious vapours, smoke, or fumes. It can be 
used in chemical works, sewers and mines, 
and m the dense smoke caused by fires. The 
whole apparatus weighs only fifteen ounces, 
and briefly described consists of a metal respi- 
rator, with two cylinders containing a filtering 
medium, and a set of valves for respiratory 
purposes. The eyes are covered with 
spectacles, and the nose has a clip to protect 
tne nostrils. Some interesting experiments 
with smoke and sulphur were carried out last 
summer to demonstrate the value of the 
system. 

Logographic Printing. A system invented 
by a compositor, Henry Johnson, about 1785, 
whereby the types were common whole words 
and syllables instead of single letters. See 
ed. ’88. 

London Central Subway Railway. Notice 
was given in November ’88 that application would 
be made to Parliament for leave to bring in a 
bill for the construction of subway railways from 


St. James Street, Piooadilly, to Holborn Circus. 
The railway is to be in three sections, of the 
standard gauge 4 ft. 8£m., and be worked by 
electricity. 

London Chamber of Commerce, The. 

Incorporated under the Limited Liability Act, 
Oct. ’81. First President, Mr. Chas. Magniac. 
M.P. The L. C. C. takes cognisance of all 
questions affecting the good of the community 
at large, and which have fiom time to time 
occupied the attention of the mercantile world. 
Among these topics may be mentioned the 
Anglo-French Treaty Negotiations, the Burmah 
Monopolies, the Kusso-Chinese Treaty of 
Kuldja, and Telegraph Rates m Russia ; in ’8a 
Coffee Adulteration, the Bill for Amending the 
Laws relating to Customs and Inland Revenue, 
Eastci 11 Bills of Lading, Cattle Plague Regula- 
tions, Consular Repoits, Bankiuptcy Reform, 
Thames Communications, chfleicnt matters 
relen ing to the Suez Canal ( a v ), Paicels Post, 
the Spanish Treaty, Coal and Wine Dues (q.v.). 
Sixpenny Telcgiams, CoJomal and Imperial 
Federation (</ 7;), Merchant Shipping Bill, Rail- 
way Rates and Fares, Postal Reform. Arbitra- 
tion, State Guarantee of War Risks, Technical 
Education, Emigiation, Commercial Treaties 
with Moiocco, Mexico, Spain, and various 
foreign countries, Annexation of Burmah 
(appioved of), Commticial Museums, Decimal 
Coinage, the Silver Question, Merchandise 
Maiks Act ’87, Development of Burmah. A 
number of subjects similar to these are con- 
sidered ycaily by the meetings, and whatever 
steps after due delibeiation aie considered 
advisable to be taken upon them, by way of 
petitioning Pailiament 01 othciwisc, are 
adopted. The Chamber, too, has frequently 
been consulted confidentially by Government 
concerning bills affecting tiade. The affairs of 
the Chamber aie governed by a Council. From 
its first formation the Chamber has adopted the 
principle of dividing itsell into seotions, each 
dealing with some particulai subject So com- 
pletely has this idea been cairied out that 
a thoiough sectional subdivision has been 
effected. The Chamber has on its premises 
the nucleus of a valuable commercial horary, to 
which presentations have been made by the 
late Mr Samuel Morley, Sir John Lubbock, M P., 
and others A new feature was commenced in 
’88 — viz , a series of monthly commercial dinners, 
as a means of bringing the membei s together 
to talk informally over commercial matters. 
President, Sir John Lubbock, M.P. Organ, 
Chamber of C ommercc Journal (monthly). 
Office, Botolph Lane, E.C Sec. and Editor, 
Mr H B Muriay 

London Congregational Union. This, the 
only society representing the interests of Lon- 
don Congregationahsts, was formed in March 
1873 The limits of its operations are comprised 
within the area known as Greater London, 
including the whole of Middlesex, and such 
portions of Suirey, Kent, Essex, and Herts as 
are within twelve miles of Charing Cross, 
these being divided into ten districts. The 
objects of tne Union are to promote spiritual 
intercommunion between the Congregational 
Churches of the Metropolis, to aid such of them 
as are weak, and to promote church extension, 
and secure their common, religious, and social 
interests. An annual average of about £3,500 
is expended m aiding churches to support 
their ministers and in extending and con- 
solidating mission work. In addition, grants 
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are made in aid of Chapel Building, and Free has in some instances been re-elected for a 
Loans are granted for a term of years from a second, and in ancient times for even a third 
fund amounting to ,£11.050. About £15,000 has period of service. His public duties absorb 
been raised during tne last five years for every moment of the Lord Mayor’s time, and 
children’s breakfasts, and other philanthropic the £10,000 annually voted by tne Corporation 
work. The membership of the Union consists does not anything like cover his expenses 
of the representatives of affiliated churches and while in office. He is expected to preside 
of ministerial, personal, and honorary members, during the day over meetings for public or 
The Counoil consists 01 sixty members ; thirty benevolent objects, and to take part in many 
ministerial and thirty non-numsterial, together important ceremonies : to open schools, dis- 
with the Chairman, ex-Chairmam Chairman- tribute prizes, initiate subscriptions for relief 
elect, Treasurers, and Secretaiy. Each District of distress ; and by night to entertain eminent 
Committee is entitled to nominate for the and distinguished personages at his official 
Council in the proportion of one member for residence As head of the Corporation he 
every seven affiliated thuiches in the district, presides at Common Hall, the Court of Alder- 
Fourteen members retire annually, and these men, and the Court of Common Council, and 
are not eligible for reappointment before the may have to attend committees, and the 
following annual election Offices, Memorial Commissioners of Seweis ; he presides at the 
Hall,FarnngdonSt ,E C. Sec , Rev. A.Mearns. justice room of the Mansion House, and is first 
London Corporation (Charges Of Malver- commissioner of the Central Cnmmal Court; 
sation). For concise report of the Committee he is a trustee of St. Paul’s and a governor of 
of the House of Commons appointed to consider several charities He is head of the Thames 
certain charges pi ef erred in the House against Conservancy Board He is styled u right 
the Corporation see ed. '88, and Session ’88, honourable,” and, although not of the Privy 
sec. 3 . Council, he attends when, on the demise of the 

London, Corporation Of the City Of, con- Crown, the new sovereign is proclaimed; and 
sists of the whole body of the citizens or at the coronation he is present as chief butler, 
freemen, under the style of “ the Mayor, Com- receiving therefor a golden cup and cover, 
monalty, and Citizens.” The small portion of [The Loid Mayor’s private secretary is Mr. W. 
this great Metropolis which is comprised J. Soulsby, Mansion House.] The alderman of 
within the City and its liberties is divided into the ward presides over the ward-mote for the 
£7 wards, including Bridge Without. There election ol common councilmen. Each alder- 
is an alderman for this ward, but no free- man is a justice of the peace, and may preside 
men and no common councillors. Each of at the Guildhall or Mansion House justice 
the other wards, with the exception of the rooms The aldermen aie the bench of magi s- 
two Cnpplegate wards (which icturn an trates for the City, the visiting justices to the 
alderman jointly), elects one alderman and a prisons , they admit and swear brokers, and 
number of oommon councillors varying fiom 4 decide disputes at ward elections. When a 
to 16, but amounting m all to a total of 232. vacancy in the aldermamc representation of the 
An alderman is elected when a vacancy occuis, ward of Budge Without occurs, they choose 
and holds office for life ; the councilman are one of their number, usually the senior alder- 
elected on St. Thomas’s Day, and hold office man, to fill it, whose successor m the ward he 
for one year, but aie of course eligible for retires horn is elected in the usual manner, 
re-eleotion. The electors are in each case free- They sit in the Comt of Common Council, the 
men, who may have obtained their freedom by full title of which is “ Lord Mayor, Alderman, 
birth, apprenticeship, purchase, or gift; but and Commons of the City of London 111 common 
who must Le rated householdei s befoie they council assembled,” and no business can be 
can vote at a ward-mote, as a meeting of the done unless some of each body be present, 
ward is teimed. A liveryman is a freeman who, l'he Common Council manages the and 

by payment of a fee, has entered the lively of general affairs of the Corporation, has charge of 
one or other of the City companies or guilds, its own police (see Metropolitan and City 
and was first so called because he was entitled Police), lets its lands, has full power over its 
to wear the livery of lus company. He has funds, and has charge of certain of the Thames 
the right to vote at the elections of Lord bridges. The Recorder (Sir T. Chambers, Q C., 
Mayor, sheriffs, chamberlain, and other Cor- salary £3,500, and £57 as steward of Southwark) 
poration officei s, and also for M. P.’s for the City, presents the Lord Mayor elect to the Lord 
Ihe Lord Mayor is elected on Sept. 29th by the Chancellor and to the Lord Chief Justice, is 
liverymen of the several companies assembled principal adviser of the Lord Mayor, and 
together at the Guildhall, and as it is termed in attenas him on all occasions of State ceremony. 
Common Hall, and to be eligible he must have He tries cases in the Mayor’s Court, is one 
served as sheriff (».v.) of London. The Livery of the judges in the Central Criminal Court, 
may select any alderman thus qualified, but and is chairman of quarter sessions for the 
they almost invariably accept the names of the City. He is appointed for life by the Court 
two senior aldermen who have not passed the of Aldermen. The Chamberlain (Mr. Beniamin 
civic chair. These two names are submitted Scott, F.R.A.S., salary £2,500, who has held 
to the general body of the aldermen, who this office since 1858) is elected by the Livery 
choose usually the first, but sometimes, for a on Midsummer Day, and comes up annually 
special reason, prefer the second. The Lord for re-election. He receives the revenues 
Mayor elect is presented to the Lord Chancellor of the Corporation or City cash, pays all 
to receive the assent of the Crown to the salaries, charges, and outgoings, and ha s the 
election ; he is sworn before the retiring Lord custody of accounts, admits all duly quali- 
Mayor and aldermen on Nov. 8th, and on Nov. fied persons to the freedom, and is custodian 
9th he goes in procession to the Royal Courts of the records relating to freemen. The Com- 
of Justice to be presented to the Lord Chief mon Sezjeant (Sir W. T. Charley, Q.C., D.C.L., 
Jiutioe and again •worn. The mayoralty thus salary £2,000) attends the Lord Mayor on all 
commenced lasts a year, but the same alderman public occasions', and is present at meetings of 
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the Court of Aldermen or Common Council : he of eaoh of which is a member. Mr. E. Brace 
is a legal adviser of the Corporation, one of the Hall is the Chief Offloer of the Corps. The 
judges at the Central Criminal Court, a judge remainder of the Corps consists of 5 superin- 
of tne Mayor’s Court, and acts on occasions as tendents, 8 foremen, 18 first, 20 second, and 
Deputy Recorder. The Town Clerk or Common 40 third class men. A good system of pension- 
Clerk (Sir J. Monckton, F.S.A., salary ,£3,000) mg and insuring the lives of the members 
keeps the charters and records of the City, and exists, somewhat similai to that of the Metro- 
attends all courts held before the Lord Mayor politan Fire Bngade (q.v.). The number of 
and aldermen. He signs documents with his fires attended in ’87 (latest return) by the 
surname only. The Remembrancer (Mr. G. P. S. C. was 2,170, at which 579 salvage services 
Goldney, salary £2,000) attends the Lord Mayor weic rendeied by the Corps. The number 
on certain days, puts tne Corporation in mind of of watching duties performed was 23,390, 
the business to be transacted, attends the Par- which has caused the employment of tem- 
liament House during session, and watches the poiaiy assistance. The receipts of the corps 
interests of the Corporation in all legislative ior ’87 amount to .£26,048 2s. tod., made up as 
matters. The Sword Bearer carries the sword, follows viz., £4,341 for rate in aid from the 
being the emblem of justice, before the Lord Fire Insurance Companies, £9,367 185.40?. for 
Mayoi. The last four are appointed by the services and turn outs, £525 from the Wharf 
Common Council. and Warehouse Committee, £1,390 05. 3 d. 

London County Council. See Session, fiom rents, £58 2s. 6 d. from intei ests, and 
sect. 26 . £8,302 125. 8 d. from watching. The expen- 

“ London Gazette,” The. Originally a two dituro was £26,048 2s. 10 d. f which, among 
paged fortnightly journal — founded in 1642, and numerous items, includes £12,474 i9«* for 
removed in 1665 to Oxford, whither the court salaries, £5,769 7«* 5<f for rents and taxes, and 
had retired to escape from the contagion of the £i, 444 16s. 10 a. lor coach and horse hire. The 
plague, and whence the first extant series was Corps has five stations, and owns a great num- 
lssued— it is the official organ for all public an- ber of salvage vans. All the stations are in 
nounoements, and is now published bi-weekly, communication by telegraph or telephone, and 
It is Government property, and all bankruptcies, with the Chief Office and superior Stations of 
dissolution of partnerships, etc., are advertised each Distnct of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
in it. Offioe, Pi inces Street, Westminster, S.W. Headquarters oftheS. C.,Watling Street, E.C. 
London Government Bill, ’84. bee ed. ’86. London School Board. See School Board 
London Missionary Society. See Mission- for London, 
ary Societies. London Society for the Prevention of 

London Parks and WorkB Act, ’87. See Cruelty to Children has for its object the 
ed. ’88. prevention of the cruel treatment, wrongful 

London, Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. Frederick neglect, or improper employment of children, 
Temple, P.C., Lord Bishop of. This see was also all conduct by which life 01 limb or health 
founded at a very early date, the bishops for- is wrongfully endangered or sacrificed, or by 
merly possessing archiepiscopal powers The which morals aie imperilled or depraved, 
income of the see is £10,000, and in precedence These objects aie sought to be secured by 
it ranks after Canterbury and York. His lord- ( 1 ) remonstrance and moral suasion ; ( 2 ) en- 
ship is the son of the late Lieut.-Governor forcement of existing laws; ( 3 ) promotion of 
of bierra Leone, and was educated at Tiverton any amendment of the law that may be neces- 
Grammar School and Balliol College, Oxford, sary or desirable. The Rt. Hon. the Lord 
graduating B.A. (double first, 42), B.D. and Mayor is Patron, the Duke of Abercorn is 
D.D. (’58). Formerly his lordship was b ellow President, and among its Vice-Presidents are 
and Mathematical Tutor of his College, and Cardinal Manning (whose paper, “The Child 
was appointed Principal of the framing College of the English Savage,” in the Contemporary 
at Kneller Hall, Twickenham (’48), resigning Review , excited much attention), the Bishop of 
this appointment ’55. Appointed (’58) He&a London, and Archdeacon barrar. Hon. Seo., 
Master of Rugby Sohool and Chaplain-in-ordinary Rev B. Waugh. Seo. Director, J. Anderson. 
toHer Majesty, Bishop of Exeter('69), translated Organ, The Child's Guardian , Editor, Rev. B. 
to London (’85). His lordship is the author of Waugh Office (where a shelter for children is 
the opening essay, “Education of the World,” provided), 7, Harpur St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 
m the “Essays and Reviews.” This article London University is an examining body 
led to numerous pamphlets attacking his with the power of oonfemng degrees, which it 
lordship’s position. His lordship is the does under a royal charter granted in ’63. In 
author of “ Sermons Preached at Rugby” ’78 it received an additional charter admitting 
(’58-65); “The Relation between Science and women to all degrees without exception. Be- 
Religion, being the Bampton Lectures for ’84 ” sides holding examinations in London, the 
(’85); “Good Manners” (’83). He is a promi- University extends them when required to the 
nent leader of the Temperance movement. He provinces and the colonics. From its founda- 
preached a sermon on tne occasion of the visit tion, in ’38, to ’87, it had examined 62,059 candi- 
ofthe delegates to the Pan-Anglican Synod to dates. Lord Granville is the Chancellor, and 
St. Paul s Cathedral in August last. Sir James Paget the Vice-Chancellor. Par- 

London Salvage Corps Was established in liatnentary representative, Sir John Lubbock, 
1866 , when the London Fire Engine Establish- Bart. The DEGREES with their distinguishing 
ment was transferred to the Metropolitan hoods are —D.D. {hood scarlet cloth, with a 
Board of Works by the hire Insurance Com- lining of blue silk) , LL B. {h. black silk, with an 
pames, and re-formed as the Metropolitan Fire edging of blue silk , if a member of Convocation, 
Bngade. The S. C. was established by and black silk, lined with white silk, with an edging 
has since been mam tamed at the expt nse of the ot blue silk) ; M.D, {h. scarlet cloth, with a linng 
Fire Insurance Companies, who bear the cost of violet silk) ; M.S (A black silk, with a lining 
ratably. It is managed by a Committee of the of violet silk) ; M.B. and B.S. (A. black silk, 
officials of the Companies, the Secretary with an edging of violet silk ; if a member of 
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Convocation, black silk or stuff, with a lining of the superintendent, Mr. Hughes. Seo., Rev. 
white silk, edged with violet silk); D.So. (A. T. Ernest Clapham; Treat., R. W. Perks, Esq. 
scarlet cloth, lined with gold-coloured silk); Offices, Wesleyan Mission House, Bishopsgate 
B.So. (A. black silk or stuff, edged on the inside Street, E.C 

with gold-coloured silk, or, if a member of Con- Longitude. Paris — Greenwich. On the Con- 
vocation, lined with white silk edged with tinent for some years Geodetie operations have 
gold-coloured silk); D. Lit. ( A scarlet cloti, been prosecuted with much zeal, and the sur- 
imed with russet-brown silk) ; M.A. (black sila, face of Europe charted with great exactitude, 
lined with russet-brown silk); B.A. (A bla«-k To connect this work with the British Tnangu- 
or stuff, edged on the inside with russet-brown lation, it is requisite to know very precisely 
silk, or, if a member of Convocation, with a the difference of longitude between Greenwich 
lining of white silk, edged with lusset-biown and some principal geodetic station on the Con- 
silk) ; D. Mus. (A. blue silk, with a lining of tinent, such as Pans. The longitude Green- 
white wateied silk, 01, if a member of Convo- wich— Paris has been open to doubt. The 

cation, scarlet cloth, with a lining of white determination made in 1854 under the direc- 

uatered silk) , B. Mus. (A. blue silk, with a tion of Sir G. Airy and M. Leverrier gave 

lining of white watered silk 9' 20 64" a result implying a correction of a 

London University College, founded 1826, whole second to the then accepted value. In- 
was opened 111 ’28 as the Umveisityol London , cidentally m ’72 the Americans found 9' 21.06" 
King’s College, opemd in V, was a branch which agiees with neither A re-determination 
from this College In ’36 it was thought desir- by modern methods was inevitable, and the 
able to sepai ate the College from the Univei- autumn of ’88 was chosen as the time. Four 
sity, and the foinur was incoiporated in that obseivers were selected — Col. Bassot and 
year as “ Univei sity College, London,” by royal Major Deffoiges of the French Survey, and 
charter, which was annulled in ’69, and the Messi s. Turner and Lewis of the Observatory. 
College re-incorporated with additional powers. The plan was to secure four sets of observations 
There are, theiefore, two distinct institutions and signals, each set to consist of three good 
— the one a teaching body and the other an nights By interchanging observers between 
examining body file curriculum includes the sets, it was thought to eliminate personal 
courses in arts, law, science, theoretical and erioisand secure eight separate determinations 
applied, medicine, and the fine .11 ts. iheieis by each obscivcr Tlie work was commenced at 
also University College Hospital, with upwards the end of September, and three sets completed 
of 200 beds Lord kimbeiley is the president, by Oct 21st The lemaining set, owing to the 
and Loid Justice Fiy the vie t -president of the bad weather here and at Montsouns (the Geo- 
College. The students number in all about detic station at Paris), was not effected till Nov. 
2,000. 13th As there is necessarily a large amount 

London Wesleyan Mission, The. This of computing to be done, the lesult cannot now 
movement was the outcome of the intei cst be known befoi e ’89 

aroused by the “Bitter Cry” issued in ’85 by “Longman’s Magazine” (monthly, 6d.) t 
the Congregational Union. On Match 10th, ’85, foundedNovember 1882 , contains serial stones, 
a great meeting was held in the City Road essays, elementary science, and occasional 
Wesleyan Chapel to initiate a work amongst poetiy. Editor, Mr. C. J. Longman. Offices, 
the outcast classes ol London. A large sum of 39, Paternoster Row, E C 
money was speedily raised, and the work was Lopes, The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Charles, 
started. ( 1 ) In the East End by the Rev. Peter 3rd son of the late Sir Ralph Lopes, 2nd Bart., 
Thompson, at St. Gcorgc’s-in-the-East, who, b 1828. Called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
assisted by r everal lay agents^ has since ex- (1852). Joining the Western Circuit, he soon 
tended his work to “ Paddy’s Goose ” (a noto- became a leading junior. Elected to Parliament 
rious old public-house in Ratcliff Highway, in the Conservative interest as member for 
now used as a mission hall j, Wellclose Square, Taunton (’68-74). Q.C. (’69). M.P. for Frome 
and Spitalfields ( 2 ) St. John’s Square, Clerken- (’74-76). Appointed to a judgeship m the Court 
well, by the Rev E Smith ( q v ) This branch of Common Pleas (’76), ana a Lord Justice of 
is intended as an effort amongst the working Appeal (’85). 

rather than the outcast classes, though both Lord Calms’ Act, *82- See Land Question, 
are aimed at. The chapel at St. John’s Square ed ’88. 

was an old one, woiked under the ordinary Lord Campbell’s Act. By this Act, passed 
Wesleyan rules, with a very small congi ega- in 1846, and more precisely entitled “ An Act 
tion. In two years the congi egation has been for Compensating the Families of Persons 
increased from about 100 to 800, and is extend- Killed bv Accidents,” it is provided that when 
ing on all sides, and a working men’s club and the death of any person is occasioned by such a 
girls’ parlour have now been added (8) What is wrongful act or default as would (if death had 
known as the West End Mission, at St. James’s not ensued) have entitled the party injured to 
Hall, Prince’s Hall, Wardour Hall, Lincoln recover damages in respect thereof then the 
House, Katherine House, and Wiclif House, person who would m that case have been liable 
with the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes (q v.) at the shall still be liable to an action for damages, 
head, assisted by the Rev. Maik Guy Pearse notwithstanding the death of the injured party, 
and a powerful staff of lay agents. This branch Every such action must be for the benefit of 
of the mission illustrates what is known as the the wife, husband, parent, and child of the de- 
forward movement of Wesleyan Methodism, and ceased, and must be brought by or in the name 
orchestral and military bands are used for the of his executor or administrator. The jury 
musical part of the services at St. James’s Hall, may give such damages as they think propor- 
social and high-class entertainments at War- tioned to the injury resulting from the death to 
dour Hall, a house for the lady workers of the the parties respectively for whose benefit the 
mission to reside in— -these ladies wearing a action is brought; and the amount so recovered, 
uniform and being called “ Sisters of the after deducting costs not recovered from the 
People all indicate the broad views held by defendant, is to be divided among the parties 
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in such shares as the verdict shall direct. No Lourenzo Marquez. The port and settle- 
more than one action lies in respect of the same ment in Delagoa Bay (q.v.). Now a rising town, 
subject-matter ; and every action must be com- Belongs to Portugal, which has a garrison 
menced within twelve calendar months after there. Is the starting-point of railway to 
the death of the injured person. The plaintiff Transvaal gold-fields, and hence likely to 
must deliver to the defendant a full particular become a place ot consequence, 
of the person or persons on whose behalf the LOW Church. See Church of England. 

action is brought, and of the nature of the Lowell, James RUBSOll, D.C.L., LL.D., son 

claim m respect of which he seeks to recover of Rev. Chailes Lowell, D.D , was b. at Cam- 
damages. Damages undet this Act can be re- bridge, Massachusetts, U.S A., 1810. Graduated 
covered only where pecuniary advantage or at Harvard College (1838), and at Harvard Law 
the reasonable expectation of such advantage School (1840). Published some poems (1841) 
has been lost in consequence of the injured entitled ‘‘A Year’s Lite,” another volume of 
person’s death. No damage can be given for poems (1844) ; some directed against slavery 
funeral expenses or the cost ol mourning. On (1848); followed by the “Biglow Papers,” a 
the other hand, the receipt of insurance money satirical essay against slavery and the Mexican 
cannot, be taken into account in reducton of war. Travelled in Europe (1851-52) ; delivered 
damages. The Act is chiefly important m its a course of lectures before Lowell Institute, 
bearing on railway accidents. Boston, on “ British Poets ” (1854-55) ; ap- 

Lord Chamberlain See Chamrerlain, pointed Professor of Modem Languages and 
Lord. Literature at Harvard College (185O ; spent a 

Lord Privy Seal, The, was so denominated year at Dresden ; was editor of the Atlantic 
from his having the custody of the privy seal, Monthly (1857-62), and North American Review 
which was used to all charters, giants, and (1863-72); published (1868) “Commemoration 
pardons signed by the king before they came to Ode ' in honour of the alumni oi Harvard 
the great seal. Modern legislation has deprived who fell in the Civil War, and afterwards 
the office of all but the most nominal duties, six other works; travelled again in Europe 
but the holder is fifth great officer of State, and (1872-74), and received the above degrees from 
as such takes precedence next after the Lord Oxford and Cambndge lespectively. His 
President of the Council. wife, Maria W Lowell, was a poet of consider- 

Lord Mayor’s Court An action will he in able merit and a native of the same State. In 
the Lord Mayors Court when a debtor “shall 1880 he was appointed Minister of the United 
dwell or carry on business within the City of States, America, to Great Britain, from which 
London,” or if the tause of action arises 111 he was recalled (1885). Under the title of 
the City. A question was raised (April ’88) “Democracy and other Addresses” Mr. L. in 
whether a solicitor’s clerk engaged in the City, 1887 rcpiblished the speeches which he de- 
but living in Canonbury, “ carried on business livued on impoitant occasions during his resi- 
in the City” in such a way as to entitle hi in to dencc in this country. Mr. L. again visited 
bring an action in the Court. A Divisional England in ’88, and on leaving Liverpool made 
Court of the Queen’s Bench Division held that the relations existing between England and 
such a person did not carry on business m the America the subject of a speech conceived in 
City, and granted a piohibition to restrain the lus happiest vein Another volume of poetry, 
action he had commenced entitled “Heartsease and Rue,” was issued by 

Lords, House of, Alphabetical List of. See Mr L. in ’88 
Peerage, and English Political Parties Lower Canada. The former name of 
Lords Justices were appointed by William Q,uebeo (q v ) 

III. to govern England during his absence in Loyalty Islands A dependency of the 
1694. Two Lords Justices, assigned to the French colony of New Caledonia ( q.v .). 

Court of Appeal in Chancery, were selected Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M P , F.R.S., b. 
Oct. 1st, 1851, and the salary was fixed at in London, 1834. Educated at Eton. Entered 
£6,000. There are now five Lords Justioes— (’48) his father’s bank in Lombard Street, be- 
Sir H. Cotton, Sir N. Lmdley, Sir CSC. coming a partner in ’56 Sir J. L. has been a 
Bowen, Sir. E. Fry, and Sir H. C. Lopes, each member ol many Commissions, including the 
of whom receive a salary of £5, 000 Public School Commission, the International 

Lord8 Of Appeal. See Peerage. Coinage Commission, and the Advancement of 

Lords, Privileges Of. See Privileges of Science Commission. In ’70 he enteied Parlia- 
Peers. ment as member for Maidstone, and continued 

LordB Spiritual and Temporal. See Peers, to represent that constituency until ’8o, when 
LOS Hermanoa. West Indian islands on the he was elected by the Umv. of London, which 
Venezuelan coast, belonging to that State. seat he still holds During his parliamentary 
LOSS Of Life at Sea. See ed. ’88. career Sir John has taken an active interest in 

Louis I. King of Portugal, b. 1838. He educational and financial questions, and several 
ascended the throne in succession to his public measures of" importance (the principal 
brother, Pedro V. (x86i). He had attained the being the Bank Holidays Aot and the Bankers’ 
rank of captain in the Portuguese navy, in Books Evidenoe Bill) owe their existence mainly 
which he had served in his youth as Duke of to his influence and exeitions. He has re- 
Oporto. King Louis is a writer of no mean cently devoted himself to the promotion of 
importance ; he has translated into Portuguese the Shop Hours Bill. Sir J. L. is also distin- 
several plays of Shakespeare, among which are guished as a scientist. In ’65 he published 
Macbeth, the Merchant of Venice, said Hamlet. “ Pre-historic Times,” and m ’70 the “Origin 
He married, in 1862, the youngest daughter of of Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of 
the late Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, the Man.” He is also the author of various works 
Princess Pia, by whom he has two sons, Prince on Ants, Bees, and Wasps, besides many 
Carlos and Prince Alfonso. In ’88 His Majesty other valuable scientific works. He was 
paid a visit to the Queen Regent of Spain at Mad,- elected first President of the Institute of Bankers, 
rid, and also to the principal capitals of Europe, and in ’8z President of the British As m** t ii m, 
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He has also been Vice-President of the Royal 
Society, He has received the hon. degrees of 
D.C.L. from Oxford and LL.D. from Dublin, 
and held the office of Vice-Chanoellor of the 
Univ. of London, which he resigned m ’8o, on 
becoming the parliamentary representative of 
the University. Sir lohn is a Liberal Unionist. 
His latest work, “The Senses, Instincts, and 
Intelligence of Animals, with special reference 
to Insects,” was published in the autumn of *88. 
In November he was entertained at a banquet 
in honour of his labours in connection with the 
Early Closing movement. 

Lucerne (Burgenstock) Electric Mountain 
Railway. The opening of this line, the first 
of its kind, was announced towards the end of 
the summer of ’88 It was built under the 
superintendence of M. Abt, and the rails form 
one curve on an angle of 112 degrees ; the 
Burgenstock being nearly perpendicular, it I 
would have been impossible to make a railway 
on the old plan. The total length of the line is 
938 metres. It begins with a gradient of 32 per 
cent., which is increased to 58 per cent after the 
first 400 metres. A single set of rails is used, 
except a few yards ol passing line at half 
distance, and here the Swiss Government 
insist on passengers changing— “to avoid 
accident.” The motive power is generated by 
two dynamos each of 25 I101 se power, woi kea 
by a water-wheel of 125 horse, placed on the 
river Aar, three miles off. 

( Lucy, Henry W., b. at Crosby, near Liver- 
pool, Dec. 5th, 1845. bantering the journal- 
istic profession, he was successively on the 
staffs of the Shrewsbury Chronule (’64) and 
Pall Mall Gazette (70). Joined the Daily 
News as special correspondent, chief of the 
gallery staff, and writer of the parliamentary 
summary (’73). He was appointed editor 
(’86) ; but in ’87 resigned the editorship, 
and returned to his old post in the gallery. 
Mr. Lucy is the author of a “ Handbook of Par- 
liamentary Procedure, ’’and “Men and Manners 
in Parliament,” “Diary of Two Parliaments” 
(Vol. I., published ’85, deals with the Disraeli 
Parliament ; Vol II , published Feb ’86, treats 
of the Gladstone Parliament). Published ('82) 
his first novel, “ Gideon Fleycc.” On the death 
of Mr. Tom Taylor, who in succession to Mr 
Shirley Brooks had written the “ Essence of 
Parliament ” for Punchy Mr. Lucy was invited 
to continue the work. This he did m a new 
style, now familiar as “ The Diary of Toby, M.P.” 

Luderltzland and Angra Pequena A 
German colony on the west coast of Africa. 
Admmisteied by the German West African 
Society. Area under 100,000 sq. m. ; pop. pro- 
bably 100,000. Coast extends from Walnsch 
Bay to the Orange river. Inland it is bounded 
by the aoth meridian E. long , including Great 
Namaqualand. Angra Pequena, now called 
Ludentz Bight, is the port and nucleus of 
settlement, with Moravian missionary village 
of Bethany further inland. Regular sea com- 
munication with the Cape has been established. 
Climate favourable, but soil sterile and sandy. 
Water at present has to be brought from Cape 
Town. Natives are docile, of the Namaqua 
Hottentot tribes. There are copper-mines. 
Herr Ludentz, who is supposed to be dead, 
effected purchase of land from Namaquas and 
settled here. The German Government annexed 
the territory in ’84-5. See Damaraland. 


Lunacy. According to the latest returns 
made to H.M. Commissioners in Lunacy for 
England and Wales, the number of persons 
registered as lunatics, idiots, or persons of 
unsound mind, was 82,643. On January xst, 
’88, the total was made up as follows 7,795 
(3,974 male and 3,821 female) private patients 
(excluding criminals), 74»*7i (33»*7* male and 
41,054 female) pauper patients, and 677 (510 male 
and 167 female) criminal patients. These 
figures show an increase on the record of 1st 
Jan., ’87, of 1 male, and a decrease of 13 female 
private patients, an increase of 962 male, and 
766 female pauper patients, and an inorease of 
29 male and 7 female criminal patients. The 
aggregate increase for the year was 1,752 (992 
males and 760 females). This considerably ex- 
ceed s the average annual increase of the pre- 
vious ten years (1,425), and justifies the doubt 
as to the permanence of the decline in the rate 
of increase shown by the figures of 1st Jan., ’86 
and ’87. A remarkable fact in connection with 
the statistics of lunacy, is that for the four 
years, ’85 to ’88, the annual increase of males 
was considerably greater than that of the females 
while in the period (’59-’84), the proportion was 
almost always largely the other way. 

Luxemburg. The King of the Netherlands 
is Grand-Duke of Luxemburg, and nominates 
the Government ; but by the Treaty of London, 
1867, Luxemburg is declared neutral territory. 
Area, qq8 sq. m , pop. 213,283. Capital, Luxem- 
burg, pop. 17,964. Revenue (’87), £320,284; expen- 
diture, £291 ,927 , debt, ^646,800. b or commercial 
purposes the Grand-Duchy is included in the 
German Zollverein. The Chamber of Deputies 
consists of 42 members, elected directly by the 
cantons for six years. 

Lytton, Rt. Hon. Edwd. Robt. Bulwer- 
Lytton, 2nd Baron and 1st Earl of, only son 
of the late Lord Lytton, the novelist and dra- 
matist, was b. m 1831 Was educated at 
Harrow and the Umv. of Bonn, and early 
gave promise of the inheritance of his father s 
literary genius, by the publication of “ Clytem- 
nestra and other ‘Poems,” under the nont de 
plume of “ Owen Meredith ” He early entered 
the diplomatic service. In ’63 he was appointed 
Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen, and 
the following year served in the same capa- 
city at Athens. He subsequently became 
charge d'affaires at Lisbon, and at Madrid, 
and Vienna, and in ’72 was appointed secre- 
tary of the embassy to Pans. Two years 
later he was sent as Ambassador to Lisbon, 
and m ’76 was appointed Viceroy of India. His 
viceroyalty is memorable for the proclamation 
of the Queen as Empress of India, and for the 
declaration of war upon Afghanistan. Lord L. 
resigned simultaneously with Lord Beacons- 
field after the defeat of the Conservative 
Ministry in ’80 He was raised to the rank 
of an earl in the same year. Lord Lytton was 
m ’87 appointed Ambassador to Paris m succes- 
sion to the late Lord Lyons. In addition to the 
volume of poems already mentioned, Lord L. 
is the author of “Lucile,” “Tannhftuser,” “The 
King of Amasas,” “ Fables and Songs.” “Glena- 
veril,” etc , and of a Life of his father. In Nov. 
’88 his lordship delivered his rectorial address 
at Glasgow University. ( q.v ) Previous to the 
address, Principal Caird conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Laws upon Lord Lytton. 
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tfaoao. A Portuguese trade-port and settle* is best known. A testimonial was presented to 
ment at the mouth of the Canton river, China, him m ’88. 

Has declined since the opening of the Chinese Mackenzie, Alexander Campbell, author 
free ports. Area, 2tjsq. m.; pop. 66,036. Ceded of the oratorio “The Rose of Sharon” (written 
to Portugal in 1586. for the Norwich Festival of 1884). The son of a 

McCarthy, Justin, M.P., was b. at Cork in Scottish musician, he was b. at Edinburgh 1847. 
1830, and educated in that city. In ’53 he com- He studied and played as violinist m Germany 
menced his career as a journalist in connection (1857-62), when ne became King’s Scholar at 
with a Liverpool paper, and m ’6o joined the the Royal Academy of Music, London. Since 
staff of the Morning Star as parliamentary then, till his great success, his life was one of 
reporter, becoming (’64) chief editor. In ’68 he hard work, and his compositions, very scholarly 
severed his connection with the Morning Star , and original, though few, were on a scale too 
and subsequently visited the United Ibtates. small to make known the great genius he is 
On his return he joined the editorial staff of now seen to possess. Mackenzie composed a 
the Daily News, from which he retired in ’86. violin concerto for the Birmingham festival of 
It is reported that he ha&'recently(’88) rejoined it. 1885, which was very favourably received. He 
Mr. McCarthy represented Longford *79-85 He has produced two operas, “Oolomba” and “The 
unsuccessfully contested Derry at the general Troubadour.” both bi ought out at Drury Lane 
election of ’85, but was returned by a large by Mr. Carl Rosa, tne last-named in the 
majority for Longford. In '86 he again con- summer of ’86. In the autumn of the same 
tested Derry, against Mr. (now Sir C. E.) year his cantata “The Story of Sayid” was 
Lewis, who was returned by a majority of brought forward at the Leeds Festival. He was 
three. On petition, however, Mr M. was elected Prmolpal of the Royal Aoademy of Musio 
declared to be the sitting member. He is {q.v ) in Feb. ’88, in succession to the late Sir 
one of the most powerful of Mr Parnell’s G. Macfarren. 

supporters Mr McCai thy i& also well known Mackenzie, Sir Morell, Bart., M.D., was 
as a novelist and historian, and, besides being b. at Leytonstone, Essex, 1837 Educated at the 
the author of “ A Fair Saxon,” “Dear Lady London Hospital and the medical schools 
Disdain,” “Lmley Rochford,” “ Camiola,” etc, at Paris and Vienna ; MD Univ. of London, 
he has written “ A History of Our Own Times,” In ’63 he was awarded the Jacksonian prize 
“The Epoch of Reform.” “ History of the Foui for an essay on “Diseases of the Throat.** Sir 
Georges,” a volume of essays entitled “Con M. M has been for some yeais physician 
Amore, and “ Prohibitory Legislation m the to the London Hospital, and lecturer at that 
United States.” In Oct. ’88, Mr McC. brought institution on diseases of the throat. He 
out a new novel entitled “The Ladies’ Gallery,” was sent for by the German Crown Pnnoe on 
written in collaboration with Mrs. Campbell the occasion of the development of alarming 
Praed. symptoms of disease m his imperial Highness’ 

Macdonald, Dr. George, poet and novelist, larynx, and recommended that the diseased 
b. 1824, at Huntly, Aberdeenshire. Educated at portion, which he considered to be not of a 
University of Aberdeen, and subsequently at cancel ous nature, should be excised. The 
Highbury Independent College, with the idea Prince submitted to the operation, which 
of becoming a Congregational minister. He Dr. Mackenzie very skilfully performed; and 
afterwards, nowever, decided to devote himself in recognition of his servioez to her august rela- 
to literatuie. Mr. Macdonald’s w T orks are tivc Her Majesty conferred a baronetoy upon 
chaiactensed by deep poetic and religious him. Dr M. by his treatment prolonged the 
feeling, and great power of mental analysis, life of his august patient until some weeks after 
His views are extremely broad and liberal, and his accession to the thione. Shortly before his 
the charm of his style has a peculiar fascina- death the Emperor conferred upon Dr. M. the 
tion. His best known works are “David Elgin- Grand Cross of the Hohenzollern Order, with the 
brod,” “Adela Cathcart,” “The Poitent, a Star of the same Order Dr. M. at first disagreed 
Story of Second Sight,” “Annals of a Quiet with the German doctors as to the nature of the 
Neighbourhood,” “The Seaboard Parish,” disease from which his Majesty suffered, urging 
“Robert Falconer,” “The Vicar’s Daughter.” in opposition to them that there was no evi- 
“ Thomas Wingfield, Curate,” “The Maiquis dence of cancer. Difference of opinion, unfortu- 
of Lossie,” “At the Back of the North Wind,” natcly led to a personal quarrel between Sir 
“The Gilts of the Child Christ,” “The Wise M. M. and Dr, Bergmann. Serious charges were 
Woman, a Parable,” etc. Dr. M. is also an made by the former against the latter in the 
eloquent preacher and lecturer, and frequently book, which he subsequently published, on 
occupies Congregational and other pulpits. “ The Fatal Illness of Frederiok the Noble’* (Oct. 

Mackay, Charles, LLD., b. at Perth 1814. ’88). Dr. Bergmann replied by denying Sir. M. 
Educated in Belgium, and witnessed the events M.’s statements, and threatening him with 
of the Revolution of ’30 In ’34 he became con- legal proceedings. Sir M. M. proposed that 
nected with the Morning Chronicle, and in ’44 the quarrel should be submitted to an lmpar- 
editor of the Glasgow Argus. When the Daily tial American tribunal. The book m question 
News was started under tne editorship of Charles was prohibited m Berlin (Oct.), but the restne- 
Dickens Dr. Mackay contributed to that journal tion has since been removed. Sir M. M. is the 
the popular songs entitled “Voices from the author of standard works on diseases of the 
Crowd/’ He is tne author of several volumes throat, and founded the Hospital m Golden 
of poems and other works, of which “Memoirs Square for the treatment of those diseases. He 
of Rhctraordinary Popular Delusions” obtained claims the merit of having introduced the 
a large circulation m its day. It is, however, laryngoscope into English practice, 
as the author of “ There’s a good time ooming, Macleod, Rev. Alexander, D.D., the 
boys,” and other popular songs, that Dr. Mackay Moderator of the Presbyterian Synod for * 99 , 
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was b. at Nairn ; educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, where he obtained a Gold Medal, and 
first prize for Moral Philosophy. Minister of 
United Presbyterian Church at Strathaven 
*844-55; at John Street Church, Glasgow, as 
Dr. W. Anderson’s colleague, ’55-64 Since ’64 
he has been minister at Trinity Church, Claugh- 
ton, Bukenhead. Visited the United States 
(’70) as a deputy representing the United Pres- 
byterian Church at the Reunion of the Old and 
New Presbyterian Assemblies ; also in ’80, 
representing the English Piesbytenan Church 
at the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance Author of 
“Ghristus Oonsolator,” '‘Talking to the Child- 
ren,” and other woiks 

MacMahon, Ex-President Marshal Marie 
Edxnd Patrick Maurice de, Duke of Magenta, 
b. of an Irish family, at Sully, in France, 
July 13th, 1808 He was educated for the army 
at St. Cyr. From 1830 to 1848 Captain Mac- 
Mahon was mostly engaged in the Algerian 
■war. He distinguished himself m the storming 
of Constantine. Major m 1840, and Colonel of 
the Foreign Legion, he was made a General 
in the Crimean wax, and succeeded General 
Canrobert at the head of a division. For his 
gallantry in storming the Malakoff he received 
the G.C.L H. and K.G.C B In the Franco- 
Italian war he came unexpectedly upon the 
Austrians at Magenta, and defeated them For 
this deed he was created Field-Marshal and 
Buko of Magenta He was made Go\ trnor of 
Algeria 111 1864. In the Franco-Prussian war 
he commanded the First Army Corps He was 
forced to retreat before the Ciown Prince after 
two preliminary battles, and suffered a crushing 
defeat, after having been seveiely wounded at 
Sedan. He was commandtr-in-chief of the 
French army at Versailles, which invested 
Pans under the Commune. In Nov 1873 
Marshal MacMahon was elected President of the 
Bepublio for a term of seven yeais, but resigned 
Jan. 1879 He was succeeded by M Grevy, 
and has since retired from political life. 

“Macmillan's Magazine ” (Bcdfoid Street, 
Covent Gaiden — monthly, is ) was founded 
October 1859 It contains articles and essays 
of general literary interest, and fiction. 
Editor, Mr. Mowbray Morns. 

Macnagbten, Edward, son of Sir Edw. 
Macnaghten, 2nd Bart , b. 1830. Educated at 
Cambridge. Called to the bar (1857) ; Q.C. 
(1880). Appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordi- 
nary (1887), in succession toLoidf Blackburn. 
He was returned to Parliament as Conserva- 
tive member for Antrim in 1880, and continued 
to sit for that constituency until his appoint- 
ment as a Lord of Appeal. 

Macwhlrter, John, A R.A., b 1839, at 
Slatefoid, near Edinbuigh. Elected an Associ- 
ate of the Royal Scottish Academy (1863). In 
the following yeai he came to London, and 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy 
(1879). Hon. member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy (1882). Mr. M. has painted some 
some excellent pictures, chiefly 1 elating to the 
Highland Soenery. Among his recent w orks are 
“The Three Witches,” “Winter Morning,” 
“Autumn Evening,” “Edinburgh from Salis- 
bury Crags,” “Misty Gleams,” “Harbour 
of Genoa, and “ Shores of Iona ” 

Mada g ascar. Native name Nossi Bambo. A 
lwrge island separated by the Mozambique 
Channel from south-eastern Africa. Now 
virtually a French Protectorate. It is about 
900 miles long by 350 broad, area 238,500 sq. m., 


pop. 3,500,000. Capital Antananarivo, a striking 
and well-built town of pop. 80,000, upon a lpfty 
[ hill about two hundred miles inland. Ports 
are Tamatave, pop. 3,000, on E. ; Mojanga, on 
N.W. An enormous mountain mass traverses 
the island from north to south. The soil on 
the eastern slopes is fertile, and the island 
has rich deposits of silver, copper, iron, and 
salt, and magnificent forests of valuable timber. 
Coal is found in the north-west ; oattle, hides, 
gum, indiarubber, wax, cotton, sugar, vanilla, 
rice, lard, and coffee are exported to Mauritius. 
Reunion, and Europe Climate very hurtful 
to Europeans, especially on the east coast. 
Theie are no large animals, but crocodiles 
abound in the rivers, and the lakes are remark- 
able for their enormous harvests of fish, which, 
with rice, are chief articles of diet amongst 
the poorer classes. Immense herds of cattle 
roam over the grassy plains Cattle herding 
and agriculture are tne principal occupations. 
Government an absolute monarchy, the Queen 
(Ranavalo Manuka III.) being assisted by a 
Council of nobles and heads of clans chosen by 
herself. Power really in the hands of Prime 
Minister (Raimlaianvony), who is husband of 
the Queen By treaty, December 1885, a French 
Resident, with military escort, resides at the 
Court and conti ols foi eign relations. The stand- 
ing army consists of 20,000 men, armed with 
modern weapons ; during the war 50,000 were 
mobilised and trained by English officers. 
Christianity has taken film root amongst the 
Malagasy, and a system of national education 
has been introduced with marked success. 
Total imports and exports before the war with 
France valued at .£800,000 annually, official 
returns The trade of the island has, in con- 
sequence of the war, suffered considerably. 
Manufactures consist of ornaments, hardware, 
beautifully dyed textiles made ol the fibre of the 
palm, silk and woollen weaving. The ruling and 
most civilised section of the Malagasy are the 
Hova (central province) Other tribes are the 
Betsimasaraka (east coast), Sakalava (north and 
west coasts) They are an intelligent, indus- 
trious, and progressive people, speaking Malay 
dialects, and though black, are believed to be 
chiefly of Malayo-rolynesian origin. There are 
Arabs and Africans in the island, and probably 
some admixture. Since 1642 France has made 
repeated efforts to obtain a looting in Mada- 
gascar, and has long held some small islands 
on the coast. In 1883-5 regular conquest 
was attempted, but failed, a desperate resist- 
ance being offered. But the Malagasy, being 
unable to find any Power to aid them against 
the invader, were obliged to cede Biego Suarez 
Bay, to be formed into a French naval station, 
to pay £800,000 war indemnity, and to enter into 
a treaty giving France the control of foreign 
relations. Early in 1887 French troops with- 
drawn. During the year rupture of French 
Resident wuth Hova Government on account 
of alleged British encroachments. Peaceable 
solution of difficulty. On Feb. 22nd, ’88, a 
terrific hurricane raged at Tamatave, proving to 
be one ot the most disastrous storms that have 
visited the island during the present century. 
See France; and for Prime Minister, etc., see 
Diplomatic. Consult Sibree’s “Great African 
Island”; Shaw’s “Madagascar and France”: 
Leroy’s “Les Francais k Madagascar”; ana 
the “ Antananarivo Annual.” 

Madeira Islands. A group off N.W. African 
coast, belonging to Portugal, and regarded as an 
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integral part of the kingdom. Area, 505 sq. m., College, Oxford, and obtained second-class 
pop. 133,323. Capital and port Funeluu, a fine honours in the Final Classical School ; New- 
town of 20,000. Climate ana scenery renowned, digate prize (1871). Mr. Mallock is a fre- 
Products, wine, fruit, sugar, coflee People quent contributor to the monthly magazines, 
Portuguese. A celebrated sanatorium. Wine especially to the Nineteenth Century. Among 
has lost its former excellence, and trade is not his published works are “The New Republic, 
what it was. The group consists of the two “The New Paul and Virginia,” ‘Us Life 
islands of Madeira, and Porto Santo, and the Worth Living 1 ” “The Old Order Changes” (1886), 
three islets called the Desertas. Discovered in each of which he, in one form or another, 
1430. Consult “Reports of H M.’s Consuls, ’82, propounds his political and social views, which 
Part ix., and ’84, Part vii. (Madeira).” may be tei med philosophical conservatism. 

Madras. See India; and for Ministry, etc., Malta. Anciently Mehta. Situated in the 
see Diplomatic. Mediterranean, 56 miles south of Sicily. Is a 

Madrigal. See ed. ’88. British Crown colony and stronghold. With 

Magdala. A hill-fort in Abyssinia ( q.v.) f lesser islands, Gozo and Cumino, area 117 sq. 
taken and destroyed by a British force, ’68. m., pop. 160,679, exclusive of garrison, about 

Magenta, Duke Of See MacMahon. 10,000.— Capital Valetta, a fine city, lmpreg- 

Mahaify, Rev John Pentland, D.D., was nably fortified, commanding a noble harbour, 
b. in Switzerland, 1839 Received his early It is a great naval station, with dockyards and 
education m Germany, but at the age of seven- arsenals, and seat of some commerce. To the 
teen matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, west of Valetta is Porto dc San Paolo, the 
where he graduated in ’59 with high honours tiaditional scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck. — 
both in Classics and Philosophy Since ’71 he Originally barren rock, Malta has oeen fer- 
has held the chair of Ancient History in that tilised, water stored m vast reservoirs, and is 
college. In ’82 he was elected an honorary now highly cultivated. It yields fine crops of 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford Prof M grain, cotton, vegetables, fruit, etc., and has ex- 
is a kind of “Admirable Cnchton,” being an tensive pastures Climate dry and healthy. — 
excellent musician, an expert angler, a crack Executive in the hands of a military Governor 
shot, and an accomplished cncketct, as well as and Executive Council —A New Constitution was 
an eminent scholar and philosopher He was provided loi by lettt 1 s patent issued in Dec ’87. 
for some time precentor of the Chapel at Legislative Council to consist of Governor as 
Trinity College. He is the author of many president, without vote , 6 official members ; 
learned works, amongst which the best known 4 members who will lepiesent clergy, nobility, 
are those illustrative of old Greek life He has landowners, the University, and mei chants, on 
recently contributed, with the collaboration basis of £60 franchise , and 10 mcmbeis elected 
of Mr Arthur Gilman, “Alexander's Empire” by piesent electorate, but foi single < onstitu- 
to “The Stoiy of the Nations” Series For encies instead of semtin dc It^tc as formerly. 
Professor Knight’s series of “Philosophical Elected members to have full control of finance 
Classics for English Readers ” Professor M and local matters, and 3 of them to be salaried 
has written “A Sketch of the Life and 1 eaching members of Executive Council Right of veto 
of Descartes” rescived to Governor, right of legislation by 

Mah6 Chief of the Seychelles Islands (7 v.) letters patent or ordei 111 council leseived to 
Maine, sir H. R., K.CS I , LL.D., the most Ciown Salaries and pensions provided for 
distinguished of modern writers on civil law by permanent civil list of ,£38,000. A Royal 
and jurisprudence, was b 1822, and died Feb Commission to divide the dependency into 
4th, ’88. Educated at Pembroke College, Cam- electorates was appointed. — The forts require 
bridge, where he graduated senior classic. 2s, 000 men to man them in case of siege. 
Was appointed Regius Professor of Civil Law in There is a regiment of Malta Fencible Artillery, 
the same university (1847), and was elected For financial statistics see British Empire, 
Reader on Jurisprudence at the Middle Temple etc. (table). Gardening, agriculture, pastoral 
(1854). Appointed law member of the Supreme farming, and fishing, are the pursuits of the 
Government of India (1862), and during his seven people, who are of African origin, with Italian 
years’ tenure of this important office succeeded and English admixtuie.— In 1522 Malta came 
in introducing important reforms On his into the hands of the Knights of St. John. It 
return home (1869) he was appointed Corpus was taken from the Order by Bonaparte in 
Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford. Elected 1798, and was captured from the French by 
* Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge (1877). His the British in 1800, assisted by the Maltese, 
chief works are “Roman Law ana Legal Educa- Finally annexed 1814. The central position of 
tion,” “Ancient Law in Connection with the Malta in the Mediterranean makes it an 1m- 
Early History of Society and its Relation to portant commercial dep6t, and an invaluable 
Modern Ideas,” “Village Communities m the East naval station. Accordingly the British have 
and West,” and “Leotures on the Early History provided it with excellent docks and strong 
of Institutions.” fortifications. For Governor, etc., see Diplo- 

Malntenance. Word used m law to signify matic. 
the illegal helping of one person as against Malthusianism. A term loosely applied to 
another m carrying on a law-suit designate any and all theories for checking 

Malacca. A town and territory of the Straits over -population—*.*?., increase in population in 
Settlements (q.v.). excess of the power of providing food and work 

Maldive Islands (The Thousand Islands), for it. It originated in a “Treatise on Popula- 
An extensive chain of coral islets, 500 m due tion,” first published in 1798 by Thomas 
west of Ceylon, forming seventeen atolls, each Malthus, Professor of History at Haileybury 
enclosing deep lagoons fringed with reefs. College, wherein the author pointed out the 
Richly clothed with cocoanut palms. Sultan dangers and miseries of over-population, and 
pays yearly tribute to the Ceylon Government, expounded various theories respecting it. A 
Mallock, William Huxrell, was b. 1849. society called the Malthusian Society exists, 
Educated privately. He studied at Balliol whose objects are to promote and extend thrift 
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and the principles of political economy among 
the people. 

Mamm oth Hunters’ Steeplechase. See 

Turf. 

Man. See Isle of Man. 

Manchester Grammar School. Founded m 
*5*5 by Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, and 
others. Upwards of twenty scholarships of the 
annual value of about £50 to both Universities. 

De Quincey was educated at this school, from 
which he ran away. Head Master, M. G. Glaze- 
brook, M.A. 

Manchester New College, founded in Man- 
chester 1786, now in University Hall, Gordon 
Square, London, “exists for the purpose of 
promoting the study of Philosophy, Theology, 
and Religion, without insisting upon the 
adoption of particular doctrines.” No subscrip 
tion or doctrinal statement is required either 
of trustees, professors, or students. Exhibitions 
and free admission to lectures are given to 
students for the ministry, without restriction as 
to the sect in which they will minister. The 
lectures are open to all persons on payment 
of fees. Principal, Rev. James Drummond, 

LL.D. The centenai y of the institution of the 
College was celebrated m ’87. 

Manchester November Handicap. See 

Turf. 

Manchester, Rt. Rev. James Moorhouse, 

Lord Bishop of The see was founded 1847 ; 
income ,64,200. His lordship was b at Shef- 
field, 1826. Educated at St. John’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, graduated B.A., Sen Opt , 1853, M.A. 
i860, V.D.juir dig 1876. Was ordained deacon 
1853, and priest ‘1854, by the Bishop of Ely. 

Consecrated Lord Bishop of Melbourne 1876, 
wheiehe succeeded Dr Berry, and translated 
to Manchester 1886 Foimerly curate of St 
Neots 1853-55, Sheffield 1855-59, Hornsey 1859- 
61 ; perpetual curate of St John, Fitzroy Squat c, 

1861-67 ; vicar of Paddington and rural dean 
1867-76 ; Warbui toman Lecturer 1874 ; chaplain- miles of 40-inch cast-iron siphon pipes, nine 
in-ordinary to the Queen, and prebendaiy of miles of 36-inch piping, and about eighteen 
Coddington Major in St. Paul’s Cathedral 1874- miles of 33-mch. The works are still in pio- 
76. His lordship is also known as the author gress (see previous eds.). 
of “Nature and Revelation— Four Sermons,” Mandamus, Writ Of (Latin mandamus , 
1861; Hulsean Lecturer (“Our Lord Jesus “ we enjoin ”). A writ to enforce performan e 
Christ the Subject of Growth m Wisdom”) of a duty, especially a duty of a public or 
1865 {“Jacob — Thi ee Sermons before the U ni- quasi-public nature It issues in all cases 
versity of Cambridge,” 1870 ; and “The Expec- where a party has a right to have a thing done 
tation of Christ.” Dr. M. presided at the Church and no other specific means of enforcing his 
Congress (q v .) held at Manchester, Sept ’88 right. Application for the writ must be made 
Manchester Ship Canal This gloat engi- to the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
neenng scheme, which is to conveit the cotton Couit See further ed. ’88. 
metropolis, Manchester, into a seapoit, was MandevUle Case, The. The death of Mr. 
introduced 111 the shape of a parliamentary John Mandeville, who was sentenced to a term 
bill early m the session of 1883. (For eaily of imprisonment under the Irish Crimes Act, 
history of this scheme, the original project, and who died a month or two after his 1 elease 
and the amended plan, with details of pro- from Tullamore prison, was the subject of con- 
gress to Jan. ’88, see ed. '88 ) On Nov. nth, ’87, siderable discussion both m Parliament and 
the worka were commenoedat Eastham Ferry, on out of it during the autumn of ’88. The allega- 
the Cheshire side of the Mersey At the half- tion of the Irish party was that, owing to the 
yearly meeting of the Company held 111 Feb. *88 severity of the prison treatment, Mr. Mande- 
lt was stated that the total receipts since the ville’s constitution was so broken down as 
formation of the Company were £2,834,971, and ultimately to produce his death. This aspect 
the total expended £2,409,363. It was added that of the case is, on the other hand, officially 
twenty miles of land had been handed over to deprecated, and among other things it was 
the contractors, and soon they hoped to hand suggested that death was due to intemperate 
over the whole, good progress being made with habits. Public opinion in Ireland, however, 
the works. The Company later m the year is so convinced that Mr. Mandeville suffered 
presented a petition to Parliament praying for from his prison treatment that a person dying 
leave to deposit a bill to enable them to make in gaol, or shortly after his release, is now said 
important alterations at the Manchester end to be “ Mandevilled.” 

of the canal. It appeared that the late Sir Manilla. Capital of the Spanish colony of 
Humphrey de Tnuxord strongly objected to the Philippine Islands (q.v.) ; pop. 183,243. 
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the construction of works upon that part of his 
property known as the House Farm t but 
having died since the passing of the original 
Act, the Company came to terms with his 
successor, and now wished to act upon them. 
Early in June both the Commons and Lords' 
Committee agreed to the suspension of the 
Standing Orders, the Bill was brought m and 
read, there being no opposition. What appeared 
to be an important discussion arose towards 
the end of the year on the water supply of the 
Ship Canal, Manchester, being, it twas stated, 
60 rt. higher than Liverpool. On Sept. 22nd 
the members of the Manchester Association of 
Engineers, to the number of nearly 250, visited 
the works, special arrangements having been 
made for their reception. 

Manchester (Thlrlmere) Water Supply. 

This great work has been commenced, the idea 
being to convey to Manchester the waters of 
Thirlmere, in the Lake district. The contracts 
for the first part were let towards the end of 1885, 
the first works consisting of some 5^ miles of 
tunnelling and mile of open cutting. The 
aqueduct is to convey 50,000,000 gallons of water 
daily. After leaving the tunnel, the aqueduct, 
it is arranged, will appear in the valley leading 
to Grasmere, keeping to the high land above 
Rydal and Windermere, and passing under 
Chapel Green, Nab Scar, and Skelgill Wood. 
After crossing Troutbeck, the water, passing 
through inverted iron siphon pipes, covered 
with earth, will pass behind several residences 
by means of a tunnel, leaving Windermere rail- 
way station two miles to the east. Then the 
valleys of the rivets Kent, Lime, and Ribble 
will be crossed by inverted siphon pipes, and 
the rivers by bridges, till the neighbourhood of 
Bolton is reached ; when the water will pass 
through cast-11011 pipes chiefly laid along main 
roads to the Manchester reservoirs. It is oal- 
I culated that there will be nearly thirty-three 
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Manisty, Sir Henry, b. 1808. Educated at 
Durham Grammar School. Practised as a 
solicitor (1830-42). Called to the bar at Gray’s 
Inn (1845). He rapidly acquired an extensive 
practice. Q.C. (1857) Appointed a judge of 
the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice (1876). 

Manitoba. A province of the Dominion of 
Canada, formerly known as the Red River 
Settlement ; entered the Dominion in 1870. It 
takes its name from Lake Manitoba, which is 
situated 60 miles S.W. of Lake Winnipeg. 
Area, 73,720 sq. m. ; pop. 130,000 Capital 
Winnipeg, at the junction of the Assiniboine 
and Red rivers. Province divided into 
counties, which arc grouped into eastern, 
central, and western. District of Keewatin 
now under government of Manitoba. General 
surface a level prairie, 80 feet above Lake Win- 
nipeg and 700 feet above the level of the sea. 
Principal stream the Red River, which rises 
in Minnesota, U S., flows north through the 
province for 140 miles, and empties itself into 
Lake Winnipeg. Climate healthy, but great 
extremes of temperature. Owing to dryness 
of atmosphere, winter cold not felt severely, 
snow falls lightly, and horses winter on the 
prairies without shelter Soil very fertile, 
wheat being staple crop, and yields abundantly, 
twenty-five bushels to the acre being com- 
monly raised. All other cereals, roots, and 
fruits of Europe thrive well. Flax and hemp 
have also been grown with success. The 
prairie grasses furnish excellent pasturage 
and good hay. Large numbers of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine are raised Wood 
is scarce, and is chiefly confined to narrow 
strips along the Red and Assiniboine rivers. 
Principal trees are elm, oak, maple, and 
poplar, spruce, cedar and fir also occurring ; 
the ash-leaved maple yields sugai . Rivers and 
lakes swarm with fish of several kinds Game 
is plentiful, and coal abounds throughout the 

g rovmce.— Executive vested in a Lieutenant- 
rovernor appointed by the Governor-General 
of the Dominion, and an Executive Council, 
consisting of 5 members, with a Legislative 
Assembly, numbering 31 members, elected by 
districts for four years Three members are 
called to the Dominion Senate, and five elected 
to the House of Commons. Religion and educa- 
tion are provided for in Winnipeg and other 
centres. Laws are enacted to protect and 
further agriculture, and stiingently enforced 
Gram-growing and other kinds of farming are 
the main industries. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway ( q.v .) traverses the province ; there 
are local branches, a junction with the United 
States systems, and a line is to be built through 
Keewatin to Hudson Bay Serious disputes 
with the Red River Railway Co. took place m ’88. 
Quarter section of square mile =* 160 acres, free 
grant. Lands reserved to support free educa- 
tion. Many half-breeds among the population. 
See Canada ; and for Ministry see Diplomatic 
Consult Bryce’s “Manitoba,” Macoun’s “Mani- 
toba and the Great North-West,” etc 
Manning , His Eminence Henry Edward, 
Cardinal, Arohbishop of Westminster, was b 
2808. Educated at Harrow and Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Graduated (1830), and became Fellow 
of Merton Coll. Rector of Lavmgton and 
Graffham, Sussex (1834-40) ; Archdeacon of 
Chichester (1840-51). Resigned these prefer- 
ments (1851) and joined the Church of Rome. 
He wae ordained a priest of the Roman Catholic 


Church (1851), and appointed rector of St. 
Helen’s ana St. Mary s, Bayswater, where 
he founded a congregation entitled the “Ob- 
lates of St. Charles Borromeo.” The degree of 
D D was conferred upon him at Rome. On 
the death of Cardinal Wiseman he succeeded 
him as Archbishop of Westminster (1865); 
Cardinal (1875). Besides numerous volumes 
of sermons, he has written a large number 
of works on the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome and its relations with civil society, 
including “The Temporal Power of the Pope,” 
a reply to Mr. Gladstone’s “ Expostulation ” 
as to the Vatican Decrees (1875), “The True 
Story of the Vatican Council,” etc. Cardinal 
Manning takes a leading part in all the sooial 
and philanthropic movements m the Metro- 
polis ; and is also an earnest supportei of 
temperance, being President of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence League of the Cross In a 
recent number of the North American Rcvteiv , 
Cardinal M (’88) contributed an article in con- 
nection with the Ingersoll controversy. 

Manor. A manor is a territorial division 
derived from feudalism. Concerning its origin 
and the details of its organisation there 
prevails much dissension among scholars and 
antiquaries. It took shape at a time when law 
and custom were haidly to be distinguished. 
Each manor had its own customs ; so that of 
the thousands of manors existing m England 
no two aie exactly alike. Consult Stubbs' 
“Constitutional History of England,” and 
generally the writings of Sir Henry Maine 
and Mr. Elton ; Scrivcn on “ Copyholds,” and 
Williams’ “ Principles of Real Property.” See 
ed. ’88. 

Mansfield College. Established for the edu- 
cation of men for the Nonconformist ministry, 
but its classes are open to all persons pos- 
sessed of the requisite academic qualifications. 
It is purely theological, and its students must, 
before entering on its distinctive studies, be 
graduates of some recognised university, or 
undergiaduates of Oxford who have passed 
Moderations It has two kinds of Scholarships : 
(1) Arts, value £60 a year, tenable by under- 
giaduates at any college in Oxford (other than 
Mansfield) ; (2) Theological, value £60 a year, 
with tuition free, tenable during the course 
at Mansfield, which extends over three years. 
The staff consists of five Professors and as 
many Fellows. The lectures are held mean- 
while in temporary pi onuses, but buildingR 
ft om designs by Basil Champneys, Esq , will 
be opened in ’89 

Manslaughter. See Coroners’ Inquests. 
Manufacturing Inventions, *88. A selec- 
tion is here given of inventions which in the 
course of the year have attracted more or less 
attention. A few which could not be con- 
veniently treated of under this general title 
will be found under separate headings. Last 
year we alluded to a new and important 
mechanical process for glass-bottle-blowing by 
compressed air. This has now been developed 
and perfected, and the turning out of bottles is 
still further aided by an automatic repeating 
machine, which Mr. Ashley, the original in- 
ventor, nas introduced. The moulding of the 
bottles is done mechanically, and the blowing 
by means of compressed air, thus dispensing 
with the old and injurious process of Mowing 
by the mouth. A large number of bottles were 
made per day before the ingenious repeating 
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machine was used, but with this in addition of this process there are no joints or seams, 
an immense increase has been obtained, and as a “pattern” has not been used. Messrs, 
also a great saving in labour. Messrs. Sykes, Singer nave produced a large number of works 
Macvay, and Co., are now manufacturing bottles of art by this system— suen as vases, lamps, 
upon an extensive commercial scale at their and door-handles — which were exhibited re- 
works in Yorkshire.— The fare-oheckingmachine, cently in illustration.— Among new appliances 
which has been invented by Mr. Hope, of for protection from fire we may mention two of 
Liverpool, is intended for use on tramcars and the sprinkler class. The “ Grmnell” automatic 
omnibuses, in order to check the takings of the sprinkler is of American origin, but Messrs, 
conductors, and the number of passengers, Dowson, Taylor, & Co., are the agents here, 
and to secure other records. The contrivance For the purpose of an experiment, a building 
is fixed inside and at the end of the conveyance of inflammable material was lately erected at 
so that its index, which is worked by the con- Messrs Ransome’s dock, Battersea. Pipes are 
ductor, can be seen by the passengers. There carried under the ceiling, the water supply 
are three levers, each in itself a register ; they being obtained by means of a large pipe con- 
record the ingress and egress of inside and nected with the main, which acts as a feeder, 
outside travellers, and the names of the streets II this should fail, provision is made for a 
as entered, while there is an ariangement for supply from a tank on the building. This 
constantly changing a series of advertisements sprinkler has undergone most satisfactory 
placed under the indicator. A record of pas- trials, and extinguished fires of considerable 
sengers carried up to 10,000 is also provided, dimensions in a short space of time. It has 
It is intended that the conductor should make been specially approved by numerous fire 
up his way-bill from the indicator. One of insurance companies. One of the earliest 
these machines was recently shown at the to adopt them in London was Mr. William 
Cannon Street Hottl, and it was announced Whiteley, of Bayswater, who succeeded 111 
that trials were to be made at Liverpool —In effecting insurances on his premises through 
another field of enterprise, and one of growing adopting the Grinnell system. The “Mayafl” 
importance, must be instanced the bar-lock sprinkler is also an efficient fire extinguisher, 
type-writer, a new form introduced from P.xpenments with this one were made upon 
America by Messrs Uu hard son and Co It is a sned 14 it square, with various inflammable 
really amodifiiation ofthe Remington machine, matenals in addition, and proved satisfactory 
The type bars strike downwaids on the paper Sprinklers aie now being extensively used, 
instead of upwards, as in the Remington, and and there are a gieat number m the market. — 
this allows the last line printed to be seen A \ery useful invention, and one comparatively 
without lifting the carnage, while the depics- new, is woodite, a material now being largely 
sion of the keys is shorter and lighter, which used where asbestos, leather, etc , has hitherto 
is m favour of rapidity of pioduction The been adopted. Thus it is in use for pump 
ink-riband travels as tne writing progresses, valves, and by the Metropolitan Board of 
so that a fresh spot is presented to each type. Works for dslivery valves. The compound 
The bar-lock, which gives the instrument its owes its name to Sir Edward Reed, who has 
name, would appear to be an impiovement of recommended it for a variety of naval purposes 
value. A series of pegs are arranged m a as, for instance, for supplying buoyancy to 
semicircle, which has its centre at the printing lifeboats, and for piotection against collisions, 
point, and each type-bar when printing a letter shots, and blows upon ships For the latter 
is locked between two of these pegs. The class special blocks are made, that offer 
pegs are made of phosphor bionze, to avoid a great resistance of surface. Sir E. 
wearing the iype-bais, and are cheaply re- Reed says that certain parts of ships “ offer 
placed. Another instrument vchich possesses highly favourable opportunities for the intro- 
several new and distinct improvements is the duction of woodite, vchich, being of some* 
“Crandall” type-writer. It is \eiy simple in what less specific gravity than water, neither 
construction. There are no type-bars, the inflammable nor perishable under the given 
letters being placed in one solid sleeve which conditions, and yet endowed with the power of 
contains three fields of tj'pe, each including closing up after penetration, may be employed 
small letters, capitals, figures, etc. A feature there with great advantage For certain 
of the machine is that it is a variable spacer, purposes it has been found desirable to mix 
besides keeping the writing always m sight whalebone with woodite The compound is 
There are 28 keys, representing 84 characters, then called whaleite. Tires for the wheels of 
the keyboard having the more common letters cabs, stair treads, and waterproof mats are 
near tne centre. — The Cire Perdue process of being made of this. A torpedo cable of whaleite, 
casting in bronse has been revived as an m- covering a steel hawset sufficiently to maintain 
dustry, Messrs. J. W. Singer and Sons, art buoyancy, has also been invented. It is 
metal workers, having set up the system at made to foul the screw of any torpedo boat 
Frome. It was practised by Cellini, and in the attempting to cross while it is floating. Mrs. 
sixteenth century a large number of statues A. M. Wood is the inventor of both compounds, 
were cast. Attempts have been made to re- — Messrs. H. A. Goodall and Co. have introduced 
introduce the process from time to time, but a new blind roller. No nailing or sewing is 
without much success, although in China and required. They ate machine made, and the 
Japan the casting has long been in vogue, blind hangs perfectly square. A small jgal- 
despite the failure, to produce many articles vanised rod runs through the top of the blind, 
successfully and w’ith a due economy of labour. fits into a shaped groove m tne roller, and 
The object to be cast is moulded in wax, and suspends the blind. — A new cigarette oase, with 
the model is then covered with a matrix of which the public became familiar during the 
sand; the mould when set is placed in a hot past year, was that patented by Messrs. Need- 
oven, this melting the wax very gently, and namandCo. The cigarette is removed upwards 
allowing it to run out of the mould. After this through an aperture, the action automatically 
the metal is carefully poured in. As a result lifting the lid and closing it, while another 
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cigarette falls into the place of that taken out. Association has been founded, towards which 
It was exhibited for the first time at the Anglo- a site at Plymouth, a sum of money, and an 
Danish Exhibition, obtained recognition there, annual income has been granted by the Govern- 
and has sold well.— In conclusion we may ment. The Fishmongers and other City Com- 
allude to an ingenious sewer gas exhauster and panies, the leading English scientific societies, 
destroyer, the invention of Mr. Keeling, which and private individuals have subscribed, 
has been exhibited through Mr. Holman, C.E Altogether above >£15.000 has been raised. The 
It is intended to render innocuous the poison- Laboratory was formally opened on June 80 th, *88, 
ous vapours which under the present system and soon aftei wards naturalists began to make 
of sewer ventilation are allowed to escape into use of the facilities affoided by it for research, 
the atmosphere It consists of a ventilating The record of work done in the Laboratory is to 
column like a lamp post. In the base is a be found in the Journal of the Association, pub- 
special air-gas burner with suitable surround- lished at Plymouth Pres., Professor Huxley; 
mgs. By the burning of the gas an exceedingly Hon. Seo., Professoi Ray Lankester ; Seo. and 
high temperature is produced, which causes an lesident director, Mr G. C. Bourne, 
up-draugnt, and the vitiated air from the sewer Marine Insurance, ’88 This business has 
is brought into contact with heated iron sur- been in a very depressed state during the year, 
faces, all fever germs being consequently which is mostly owing to the very low rates that 
completely destroyed The appaiatus has ai e charged for policies, and which are greatly 
been tested and found very satisfactory inadequate to the risks involved. These 

Margarine Act, ’87 (see Parliamentary reduced lates have been occasioned by the 
Session, ed *87), enacts that substances, influx of a great number of small marine msur- 
whether compounds or otherwise, prepared in ance companies who, foi the purpose of getting 
imitation of butter, and whethei mixed with business, have recklessly issued policies at 
butter or not, shall only be sold under the name such remaikably small premiums that they 
of “ Marganne ”, and eveiy package, whether cannot be lemunerative Many first-class 
open or closed, containing that substance shall underwrite! s and insurance brokers condemn 
be branded or durably maiked u Margarine ” on this piactice as one that will become ruinous 
the top, bottom, or sides, m printed capital to marine insurance companies, since it will 
letters not less than £ in squaie; there is to materially inci ease over-insuiance of ships— a 
be attached to each paiccl exposed lor sale by gi levance which was foi cibly pointed out in the 
retail, and in such mannei as to be clearly llouse of Commons as existing in ’84, and for 
visible to the pui chaser, a label maiked in the suppression of which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
printed capital letters not less than in. Met chant Shipping Bill was mainly introduced, 
square “Marganne”, and the paper wiappeis In consequence of the pievalcnce ol very low 
in which the article is delivered to the pur- pi emiurns for marine insurance during the last 
chaser are to have the word printed on them three year , the large and old-established under- 
in capital letters not less than J in squaie. writing companies have refused to reduce their 
The Act came into force Jan. 1st, ’88 rates to anything like a level with the of the new 

Margarita, or Ntleva Esparta An island companies, and hence the former have done 
off the coast of Cumana, Venezuela, to which much less business during this period than 
it belongs. Formerly the seat of extensive they previously did. They are, however, con- 
pearl fisheries. vinced that such rates will soon terminate, and 

Marianne Islands, or Ladrones A group then their business will be fargrealer and more 
in N. Pacific, east of the Philippines, discovered profitable than previously. The most experi- 
by Magellan, 1521. Capital, Ban Ignacio de enced underwriters properly state that as 
Agafia, which selves also as a penal settlement, premiums for policies by marine insurance 
Area 440 sq in., pop. 8,665. See Colonies op companies materially vary for similar risks, 
EuRorFAN Powers specific rates cannot reasonably be stated for 

Marie-galante A West Indian island in publication, as they would be challenged by 
the Leeward group. A possession of France, the representatives of nearly all the marine 
included in colony of Guadeloupe. Area 60 sq. m. insurance associations Unlike fire and life 
Is hilly, producing a little cotton and coffee. insurance companies, Underwriters, as a class, 
M a rine Biological La boratories. Institu- endeavour to conceal from both shipowners 
tions near the sea-shore, provided with dredg- and shippers, as well as the general public, 
ing apparatus, tanks, and scientific instruments, their pi emium rates and their general financial 
for scientific study. The object is the study of position. This is another reason why they 
marine animals, for the twofold purpose of have so much ruinous competition to contend 
gaming information as to the habits of our food against beyond life and nre insurance com- 
fish and extending our knowledge of marine panies. OF the nineteen leading marine msur- 
zoology and botany. They are thus of com- ance companies in Great Britain the oldest are 
mercial and scientific importance. On the the Royal Exchange and the London Assurance 
European and American coasts several labora- Corporation, both established in 1730 : and the 
tones are in existence. Of the former the one Alliance andlndemnityCompames. both founded 
on the Mediterranean at Naples, founded by in 1824. The premium income of these nineteen 
Dr. Dohrn, is the most important. Its cost has leading companies m '87 (latest returns) was 
been about £20,000, and its annual expenses >£2,583,589, their losses and averages ^1,889,486, 
are about >£4,000. A marine laboratory has and their expenses >£303,727 ; the percentage 
recently been estabished m Japan, under of losses and expenses to premiums oeing 84*9. 
Professor Mitsukun. The United States Fish Market Rights and Tolls, Royal Gom- 
Oommission have erected several small labora- mission OH, was appointed in ’87 to inquire 
tones, and are now laying out >£10,000 on one as to the extent to which market rights are in 
at Wood’s Hole, and >£20,000 on fishponds pro- the hands of (1) local authorities ; (2) trading 
tected by piers of masonry. This Commission companies ; ana (8) private persons or bodies 
has received in all from the Imperial revenue of persons other than trading companies ; and 
some >£300,000. In England a Marine Biologieal to inquire generally how and under what 
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authority such rights are exercised, what are 
the revenues in respect of those rights, dis- 
tinguishing the receipts from tolls, rents, 
stallages, and other dues from other sources of 
receipt : what is the accommodation given in 
return for the charges levied ; in what ratio 
market tolls and dues stand to the value of the 
marketable commodities on which they are 
levied, and how far market rights, market bye- 
laws and regulations, market tolls, rents, 
stallages, and dues, and tolls affecting market 
towns, are restrictive of trade ; and to report as 
to the advisability of looal authorities acquiring 
existing market rights, and the arrangements 
desirable for that purpose, and as to the ad- 
visability of prohibiting the farming by local 
authorities of market tolls, rents, stallages, and 
other dues, and the placing of restrictions on 
the sale of goods outside the market that may 
be lawfully sold in the market, and also of pro- 
viding that the tolls, etc., of markets held by 
local authorities shall lrom time to tune be 
revised with the view to their being regulated 
by the necessary expenditure in connection 
with the markets, ana that such markets shall 
be free and open when the capital charges in 
respect of them have been paid oft by the 
incomes from the markets or otherwise; and 
also to report geneiully as to the alterations 
which may be desirable 111 the existing law 
relating to markets, having due regard to the 
interests of those concerned . The Commissioners 
are Lord Derby (Chau man), Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, Mr. Childers, Sir J. P. Coiry, and 
Messrs. Thomas Martineau, Charles J. Elton, 
Francis W. Maclean, Spencer Chari ington, 
John J. Harwood, William C. Little, J.Allanson 
Picton, Pierce Mahony, and Henry A. P. Rooke 
(Secretary). The Commission issued their 
first Report in October ’88. It contains much 
interesting information respecting the markets 
under the control of the Corporation of the City 
of London. 

Markets and Fairs, WeigMng of Cattle 
Act, 1887, enacts that m or near to every 
market and fair in which tolls are taken, accom- 
modation for \ 'eighing cattle shall be provided. 
The Local Government Board may exempt any 
market or fair wheie the sale is likely to be so 
small that it is inexpedient to enlorce the Act. 

Marlborough, Rt. Rev. Alfred Earle, D.D., 
Bishop Of, the new Suffragan BiBhop of 
London, b. 1832. Educated at Oxford, and 
ordained deacon 111 ’58 by the Bishop of Sarum. 
Was for some time vicar of Marlborough, and 
afterwards of West Alvington, in the diocese of 
Exeter. Appointed Arohdeaoon of Totnes in ’72, 
and Canon Residentiary and Prebendary of Exeter 
in ’65. His recent appointment as rector of St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, and Bishop Suffragan of 
London, under the title of Bishop of Marlborough, 
was made, it is understood, on the strong 1 e- 
commendation of Dr. Temple, the Bishop of 
London, with whom Dr. E. actively co-operated 
at Exeter. The living of St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, is worth £1,500 a year. Dr. L. is a mode- 
rate High Churchman. 

Marlborough College, Wiltshire Founded 
1843, incorporated by royal charter 1845, le- 
ceived additional charter 1853. Exhibitions to 
Universities, one each of £50, £40, and £30 for 
three years, offered annually, and every three 
years the “ Old Marlburian, £50, the Council 
Exhibition £30, and Leaf Exhibition £22 xos., 
fall vacant. Pupils, 580. Hoar Matter, Rev. G. 
C. Ball, M. A. 


Marauesas Islands. A Polynesian group 
belonging to France. Area 478 sq. m. t pop. 
5,776. Chief island Nukahiva. Mountainous, 
picturesque, fertile. Natives handsome, war- 
like, barbarous. * Consult Bonwick’s “French 
Colonies,” Wallace’s “ Australasia.” etc. 

Marriage, Is it a Failure 7 This questwn, 
originally broached in the Westminster Review 
( q.v .) by Mrs. Mona Caard (7 v.) t formed the sub- 
ject of a voluminous correspondence in the 
Daily Telegraph. No fewer than 27,000 corre- 
spondents sent their opinions to the editor, 
among the writers being M. Zola and M. Dumas 
fils The general opinion was undoubtedly 
favourable to the existence of the marriage tie ; 
but many correspondents argued that m the 
matter or obtaining a divorce a wife should be 
placed in the same position as the husband, 
and that early marriages among the poorer 
classes shoulcf, if possible, be restricted by the 
State. 

Marriage, Law on, *88. Bothell v. Hildyard. 
or the Baralong case, as it was called (Chancery 
Division, Feb '88), was extremely interest- 
ing from the facts involved, although it laid 
down no new law. An Englishman named 
Bethell went out to South Africa m ’78, and 
was appointed British Resident with Montsioa, 
the chief of the Baralongs, a tribe inhabiting 
part of Bechuanaland. This appointment was 
afterwards withdrawn, but Mr. Bethell re- 
mained as a store-keeper among the Baralongs. 
When disturbances aiose with the Boers ne 
joined the Bechuana mounted police, and met 
his death in the service of the British Govern- 
ment. It was admitted that he had never 
abandoned his intention of ultimately return- 
ing to England, and that he still retained his 
domicile ol origin. Ill ’83 he asked the per- 
mission of Montsioa to marry a Baralong 
woman, and the chief gave him his niece Tu. 
Poo for a wife Mr. Bethell refused to marry 
her in a church, although he might easily have 
done so, and the marriage was celebrated 
according to the customs of the Baralongs. 
Certain animals were sacrificed and the heads 
sent to the parents of the bride, and the bride- 
groom ploughed his mother-in-law’s garden. 
These acts, coupled with cohabitation, were 
proved to constitute valid marriage among the 
Baralongs, and Mr. Bethell was undoubtedly 
regarded by them as married to Tu Poo. A 
daughter was born of tne marriage, for whom 
the father provided by a testamentary docu- 
ment. This action was brought to determine 
whether this child was entitled to succeed to 
her father’s real property, which consisted of 
lands in Yoikshire of the annual value of £600. 
Mr. Justice Stirling delivered judgment 
against the claim. He reviewed the authorities, 
and showed that the English law only admits 
as a valid marriage “ the voluntary union for 
life of one man and one woman, to the exclusion 
of all others,” per Lord Penzance in Hyde v. 
Hyde and Woodmansee (L.R. 1 P. and D, 
p. 130) It was proved that the Baralong law 
or custom permitted, in addition to one principal 
wife, several concubines. It was true tnat 
Mr. Bethel! had had no concubines, but still 
his union with Tu Poo was such that she would 
have had no cause to feel aggrieved if he had 
introduced one or more into his household. 
His lordship next dealt with the question of 
Mr. Bethell’s intention in marrying. Did he 
mean to marry m the Baralong or the English 
sense 7 He had never informed any of his 
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relations in England of his marriage, although 
he corresponded with them. He did not speak 
of Tu Poo as his “ wife," nor would he marry 
her in church. The provision he made for the 
child's maintenance, moreover, was small, and 
hardly reconcilable with his regarding her as 
legitimate. His lordship was, therefore, of 
opinion that the union between them was a 
marriage in the Baralong sense only, and was 
not a valid marriage according to the law of 
England. 

Marriage-Rate. See Population Returns. 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill. See Session '88, sect 30. 

Marriages, Celebration of. See ed. 87. 
For further information consult “ Stephen s 
Commentaries" (10th ed.) and the text of the 
Acts therein cited. 

Marriages Validation Act. See Session 
88, sect. 31a 

Marriages, Jan. 1st to Dec 1st, ’88. The follow- 
ing is a list of some of the more important 
marriages of the year 

Abdy, Capt. Anthony, R.A., e. s Judge Abdy, 
—Alice Laura, 3rd d. late John Bonham Cai ter 
(April 12) 

Aoland, Theodore Dyke, 3rd s. Sir Henry Ac- 
land, K.C.B., F.R.S., of Oxford — Caroline 
Cameron, d. Sir William Gull, Bart , F R.S. 
Adeane, Charles— Madeline Pamela Constance 
Blanche Wyndham, 2nd d. Hon. Percy S. 
and Mrs. Wyndham Quly 2 i) 

Ainslie, William Langstatf, e. s. W. G. Ainslie, 
J.P., M.P.— Jane, 2nd d. A. Lafone, J.P., M.P. 
(May 17) 

Alison, Archibald, c. s. Lieut. -Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, Bart., G.C.B. — Geoi gina, d. late 
J. Bond Cobbell, of Cromer Hall (Jan. 26) 
Allsopp, Hon Wm. Hy., 2nd s. late Lord Hind- 
lip— Isabel Margaret, 4th d. Thos O. Hutton, 
of Merlewood, Chislehurst (April 19) 

Alston, Arthur — Fanny Elizabeth, e. d. of Gen. 

Augustus W. H. Meynck (Sept. 29) 

Atherley, Capt. Evelyn G. H., Royal Horse 
Guards— Helen, 31 d d. Lmdsay Antrobus 
(Feb. 11) 

Badger, John, of Stoke Prior. Worcestershire— 
Emma Neville, j*\ d. late Richard Buhner, of 
Lay Gate, Durham 

Barker, Maior George, R.E.— Clemency Hub- 
bard, y. a. of Lord Addington (Sept. 4) 
Barnes, Hugh Shake&pear, Bengal C S — Wini- 
fred, e. d. Sir John Strachey, G C.S.I., C.I.E. 
(June 12). 

Baynes, Edward Niel, y. s. Sir William J. W. 
Baynes— Charlotte Augusta, e. d. late Hon. 
Augusta Irby (July 20) 

Beach. Archibald Hicks, e. 5. W. B. Beach, M.P. 
— Violet Bethell, only d. Hon. Shngsby 
Bethell, C.B. (Jan. 6) 

Beard, Arthur H., 4th s. of Mr. Under-Sheriff 
Beard — Maude, d . of late J. Milne- Whitehead 
(Sept. 19) 

Beaumont, Lord — Violet, only d. F. Wooton 
Isaacson, M.P. (July 28) 

Bennett, Lieut.-Col. F. Egerton, e. s. Barker 
Bennett, late of Gorton Hall— Annie Louise, 
e. d. Col. Sir Robert Harley, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Jan. 11) 

Berry, Frederick Charles, C.I.E., Indian Civil 
Service — Marion, y. d. James Calder, 
Ardargie, Perthshire (Feb. 6) 

Bethell, Hon. Shngsby, C.B. —Laura Beatrice, 
*. d. of Rev. F. W. Maunsell (Sept. 6) 

Burrell, Augustine, of the Inner Temple— Hon. 
Mrs. Lionel Tennyson (May 4 


Bisset, Gen. Sir John, C.B., K.C.M.G.— Frances 
Hannah, only d. late Thos. Bridge (March 6) 
Bissett, Col. William, R.A.— Mary Pomeroy, 
only d. of Major Salmon, of Todkington Manor, 
Gloucestershire (Feb. 2) 

Blyth, William Dunbar, Indian C.S.— Ethel 
Bertha, d. late Very Rev. T. Gamier, Dean of 
Lincoln, and Lady Caroline Gamier (July 17) 
Boerio, Baron Henri de, Capitaine au i2me Reg. 
de Hussards, 2nd s. Gen Baron de Boerio — 
Isabella Constance, e. d. T. T. B. Hooke, 
Norton Hall, near Worcester (May 29) 

Bolton, Edwin (late Scots Greys), 4th s. J. C. 
Bolton, M.P. — Elinor Elizabeth, e. d. John U. 
Graham, Larbert House, Sterlmgsh. (April 12) 
Booth, Emma, 2nd d. of Gen. and Mrs. Booth, 
of the Salvation Army— Commiss. Tucker, 
late of the Indian C S., now commander of 
the Salvation Army in India (April 10) 
Bosanquet, Richard Arthur — Ruth, e. d. of Sir 
Rivers Thompson, K C.S I., late Lieut.- 
Governor of Benga>(Nov. 15) 

Bovill, Robt. Stephenson, 4th s. late Sir W. 
Bovill, Chief Justice Common Pleas— Agnes 
Kennedy, 3rd d. late Alexander Cruicksnank 
(Jan. 4) 

Bowen, Lt.-Col. Herbert — Emily Marian, 2nd d. 

late A. P. Fletcher (July 17) 

Boyle, William Henry David, s, of Capt. Boyle, 
C.B., nrp. of Dean of Salisbury — Eleanor, 31 d 
d of Hon Henry Curzon (Sept. 22) 
Bradshaw-Isherwood, Percy A. B., only s. late 
A. S. Bradshaw-Isherwood, of Maple Hall, 
Cheshire — Louisa,^, d. late John Rogers, of 
Haysden, Tunbridge (Feb. 14) 

Bndgeman Charles G. O. — Sidney, d. Gen. 
Lynedoch Gardiner, C.B., Equerry to the 
Queen (July 26) 

Broughton, Capt. Ernest Chamier, 1st York and 
Lane. (65th! Kegt , s. Robt. J. r. Bio lghton, 
Esq., of Colhpers Hall, Chipperfield, lieits— 
Jeannie, only d of the late Major Benjamin 
Bloomfield Keane (Feb. 2) 

Brown- Westhead, Geo Montagu, of the Gables, 
Alderlev Edge, only 5. Marcus Brown-West- 
heaji, of Lea Castle, Worcestersh. — Ada, v. d. 
late John Pearson, of Golborne and Park 
Lane (April 30) 

Buohanan, Thos. Ryburn, M.P. — Emily Octavia, 
y. d. late Thomas Simon Bolitho (Aug. 15) 
Buckinghamshire, E. of—Georgiana Wilhelmina 
Duncan Mercer Henderson, only child Hon. H. 
H. Duncan and Mrs. Mercer Henderson, of 
Fordell (June 13) 

Burke, Granby James, s. of late Master of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Ireland — Agnes 
Mary, only d. of Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., 
of St. Andrews (Nov. 30). 

Burn, Capt. H. Pelham, 1st Batt. Rifle Brigade 
—Janet Edith, wtd. of Col. Arthur Hazlerigg, 
21st Fusiliers, and d. Sir Archibald Orr 
Ewing, Bart., M P. (Feb. 25) 

Butler, Rev. Henry Montague, D.D., Master of 
frin. Coll., Camb.— Agnata Frances. 3rd d. of 
Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart. (Aug. 9) 

Buxton, T. Fowell Victor, e. s. of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, Bart.— Annie MatildaO’Rorke, 
d. of Rev. Henry O’Rorke (Oct. 10) 

Oadogan, Hon. Arthur, 2nd s. late E. Cadogan, 
and br. of the present peer— Mary, wtd. of G. 
W. Schofield and d. Rev. G. Livingstone 
Fenton. 

Oaiverley, John Selwm, e. s. E. Calverley, of 
Oulton Hall, Yorkshire— Sybil Isabelle, and 
d. Ralph Disraeli 
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Campbell, Donald. /. a. Hon. and Rev. A. G. Davies, William Cadwaldr, of Penvbnm, Bangor 
Campbell — Editn Mary, e. d. H. Smith Wright. — Mary Davies (the popular Welsh vocalist), 

M.P. (July 3 6) d. of William Davies (Mynorydd) (March aa) 

Campbell, James Morton Peto, s. J. A. Campbell, Day, Edward Francis, 5th surviv. s. Mr. Justice 
M.P.— Alice Elizas. flf.lateArchi bald Mosman, Day— Adela Mary, 4th d. Sir Henry Watson 

of Sydney, N. S. Wales (March 14) Parker, Kt. (J une 4) 

Campbell, Mai. -Gen. C. W.— Gwynedd, only d. De Blaquxere, William, s. late Charles De 
late W. E. Brmckman (July 31) Blaquiere, of 'Woodstock, Canada, and h.p. 

Gapel-Cure, Rev. E., vicar of Bradmnch, S. of William, 5th Lord De Blaquiere— Lucianne, 

Devon— Maria Skirrow, of Qucensberry c d George Desbarats (Jan- 25) 

Place (May ao) Denny, Frederick Anthony — Maud Marian, e.d. 

Garew, Lord— Miss Lethbridge, d late Albert Cuthbert Quilter, M.P. (May 18) 

Lethbridge, and g d> late Sir J. Lethbridge, Douglas, Lord James, y. b. of Marquis of 
Bart. (June 27) Queensbeiry— Mrs. Hennessy (Sept. 4) 

Cavendish, Henry Frederick Compton, late lieut. Dowse, Major E , 12th (Suffolk) Regt. — Octavia, 
R.N., e s. late Col. and Lady Emily Caven- d. of Rev O. Hammond, rector of Hernngs- 
dish — Lady Harriet Castalia Godolphm well, Suffolk (Oct. 18) 

Osborne, e d. Duke of Leeds (July 10) Dnant, Capt. — Marcelle, d. of Gen. Boulanger 

Chamberlain, Rt Hon Joseph, M P.— Maiy (Oct 29) 

Endicott, d of Secretary for War, United Duncan, Hon. George Alex. Phillips Haldane, 
States, at St John’s Church, Washington 2nd s of Adam, late E of Camperdown— 

(Nov. 15) Laura, wid late John Adams Blanchard, of 

Chamberlain, William Henry, 2nd s. of F R. Boston, USA (Eeb 4) 

Chamberlain. Paymaster of Royal Navy, Dunphie, F. H.— Alice Reed (Oct. 25) 

Southsea— Ella, d of Col. Darnell, and n. of Eden, Hon George, 2nd s. Lord Auckland — 
Sir James Caird (Oct. 18) Amy, d. Col Hon Henry Hay (April 19) 

Chataway, W. Percival, Directoi of Customs, Edgell, Richard Arnold, c. s. Col Edgell, ret. 
Port Said— Hester Henrietta, only d. of Mrs list Bengal Army— Diana Agnes, e. d. Sir J. 
Carpenter and niece of Bp of Ripon (Nov 26). Fayrer, M D , K.C.S I., F.R S. (April 19) 
Clarke, Fielding, Chief Justice of Fiji — Mary Egerton, Charles Augustus, s. late Edward 
Mil ward, e. d. J. Tnnbrell Pierce, of Frettons, Christopher Egerton, of Mountfield Court, 

Danbury Robeitsbi ldge— Mabelle Annie, e. d. Lord 

Oockerton, Thos. Barclay, e. * Richd Cockerton Brassey (April 18) 

— Jane, c d. Right Hon C. T. Ritchie, M P. Elliot, Hon Arthur Ralph Douglas, M.P., 2nd 
(July 19) * Earl of Minto— Madeline Harriet Dagmar, 

Cole, George Ralph Fitzroy— Am}', e. d. of late e d. Sir Charles Lister Ryan, K C B (Feb 14) 

Arthui Lionel Tollemachc (Nov 8) Ellison, Rev J H. J , vicar of St. Gabriel’s, 

Collet. Mark Edlmann, only & Sir Mark Wilks Warwick Sq.— Agnes, y. d. late Archbishop 
Collet, Bart., of St Clete, Kent— Nina Emma Tait (Jan.) 

Caroline, 2nd d. Rev. Chas. Theobald, rector Elhson, Thomas Edwd., e. s. His Honour Judge 
of Lasham (July 5) Elhson — Constance Lucie, 5th d. J. G. 

Oolman, Russell James, r. s J. G. Colman, Atkinson, M D., of Rotherham 
M.P. — Edith Margaret, 3rd d Richard Ethofer, Commander Theodor — Baroness 
Davies, Lord-Lieut. of Anglesey (June 20) Blanche Pereira (Feb. 11) 

Cooper, Lieut. E. C. A. Paston — Constance, e. d. Ewart, Major-Gen. Sir Henry Peter, K.C.B., 
Sir John Eldon Gorst, M.P. (Dec. 29) one of the Queen’s equerries — Hon. Evelyn 

Corbet, Walter Orlando, e. s. Sir V. Corbet, Heathcote Drummond- Willoughby, e. d. of 

Bart.— Caroline Douglas, only child late Capt. Lord Aveland (Nov. 3) 

James Stewart (July 27) Farmer, J Herbert— Edith Gertrude, d. of Sir 

Oourtauld, Geo , late M.P. for Maldon— Serena George Harris (Oct 4) 

Elizabeth, 2nd surviv. d. late Basil Sparrow, Farrar, Reginald Anstruther, e. s. of Ven. 
J.P. and D.L. (June 5) Archdeacon Farrar — May, 4th d. of Canon 

Oranmer-Byng, Col., late Gren. Guards— Emma Mapleton, late vicar of Meanwood, near 

Evangeline, y. d. Ker Baillie-Hamilton, C.B Leeds (Oct. 18) 

(Feb.^14) Fawcett, Capt. James F M , 5th (Royal Irish) 

Chroy-Dulmen, Hereditary Prince of— Princess Lancers— Caroline Ager-Ellis, e. d. Of Major 

Ludmille of Arenburg, at Brussels (April 25) the Hon Leopold Ager-Ellis (Oct. 20) 

Curtis, Edward Constable, and s. of Capt. Con- Featherstonhaugh, Capt. F., A.D.C —Beatrice 
stable Curtis — Elea Rose, e, d of Sir Francis Glyn, y. d. of late Hon. St. Leger Glyn (Oct. 11) 
B. Alston, K C.M.G. (Nov. 6) Fmdlater, Robert B. N.— Elizabeth Ogilvie, 3rd 

DslbUo, Capt. Philip Hugh, Derbyshire Regt. — d of Mr. G. Rose-lnnes, J.P., of Blackne, 

Lilian, d. Charles Seely, of Sherwood Lodge, Aberdeen (Oct. 10) 

Notts (June 7) Flynn, Rev. John Stephen, M.A., of Falmouth 

Dais, David, J.P., D.L. of Darlington, High —Caroline, 5th surviving d. Sir R. N. Fowler, 
Sheriff co. Durham — Alice Frederica, e. d. Sir Bart., M.P. (April 5) 

Frederick and Lady Milbank (Aug. 2) Foljambe, George Savile, of Osherton Hall, 

Daniell, Major Robert Holford, Commandant Worksop— Dora Margaret, e. d. Rev. Dr. E. 

H. E. the Governor of Bombay’s Bodyguard Warre, Headmaster of Eton College (Feb. ai) 

— Harriett Haughton, jy. d. late Thomas New- Forbes, Sir Charles Stewart, Bart., of Newe — 
ton Stokes (April 19) Emma Theodora, v. d. late Robert Maxwell 

D’ Aosta, Due, brother of King of Italy— Princess (July a) 

Letitia, d, of Prince Napoleon and Princess Forbes, Hon. Walter R. D., Gordon High- 
Clotilde, sts. to King Humbert (Sept.) landers, s. of late Lord Forbes— Eveline 

Davidson, Maj. James, of the 8th King’s Royal Michell, only d. late Frederick Cooper Far- 

Insh Hussars— May Berry, d. Col. Berry well, of the Lowlands. Tettenhall, Stafford- 

(May *9) shire (Feb. 13) ‘ 
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Fordyce, Lieut.-Col. Alex. Dingwall — Elizabeth 
Jane, only d. Gen. Renny, C.S.I. (April 18) 
Fr&acia- Williams, B., Q.C. of the South Wales 
circuit — Nora, wtd. oi the late Major Donald 
Waterford, R.B A (March 27) j 

Gage, A. M. B., of Buffs— Ethel Marion, 2nd d 
ot John Lysaght (Oct. 30) 

Galloway, Hon. FitzRoy Somei set Keith Stewai t, 
v. s. oth Earl of Galloway— Elizabeth Louisa, 
'zvid. late ). Stanley Thompson (July 17) 

Gedge, Sydney Francis— Kate Theresa, < d 
Harry Escombe, M.L.C ol Natal (April 19) 
Gerard, Hon Robert, 2nd s late Lord Gciaid— 
—Eleanor S Bankes (April 10) 

Geijer, Kail E von, acting Swedish <?uug< » 
ct affaires — Lila Lucy, only d. Sir W White, 
Bntish Amb Constantinople ( Inly 31) 

Gloag, Lieut -Gen Aiclnhald Robeitson, R A. 
(retired), and ol the Innet Temple — Anne 
Agnes, 2nd d. J. 1 Smith, Dulwich (Apnl 30) 
Gore-Langton, E Gienville— Hon Tloience 
Emily Muriay, d. yth Loul Elibank ()une 23) 
Graham, Hugh, second s. of Lady Hermione 
Giaham — Jessie, youngest d. ol late Andie w 
Low, ol Savannah, Georgia, U S A. (Nov. 24). 
Graves, Capt S. II P, Bengal Stall Coips, 
Deputy Insp -Gen of Police, Upper Bunnah— 
Florence Edith, r d. P E Buckle (June 18) 
Green, Capt Philip, ol Bayliam Abbey, Kent — 
Mabel, e. d. of Lady Scott dune iq) 

Grenfell, Riveisdale, ol the Coldsticam Guaids 
— Cecil Blanche, and d ot Hemy Lubbock 
(June 9) 

Greville, Hon. Alwyn II Fulkc, King’s Royal 
Rifle Coips, ancf s Kail ol Warwick, and 
Equeiry to Pi nice Albeit Victoi Mabel, d 
late Ernald Smith (Aug. 8) 


Heaviside, George H., late Capt. Inniskilling 
Dragoons— -Lady Sophia Evelyn Roas, d. late 
and j> < 6. pres. E. of Stradbroke (April 20) 

Hey gate, Fredeuck Gage, c. s. Sir Frederick 
William Heygate, Bait.— Flora, d. John 
Walter, ol Beaivvood (July 17) 

Hill, Reginald Ilcni) John, younger suiviving 
s late S11 James llill, Chief Chanty Com- 
missioner— Constance Mai ion Blackbui ne,2nd 
d Lt -Col. Cynl Blackbuine Tew (July 17) 
Hood, Capt Ac land, Gien Guards, c. s. Su A. 
C Hood Hon Mildred De Moleyns, 2nd d 
Loid Vcntiy (July 26) 

Hope, Adrian Charles Fiancis, c. s. Col Hope, 
V C -Lauia E. R Tioubndge, 2nd d late 
Col S11 T Iioubndge, Bart , C B., A D.C 
(Aug. 2) 

Hopwood, C A , s. of Rev Canon Hopwood and 
late Lady Ellinoi Hopwood (sistei ol late 
Eai 1 of Dei by) — Geoi gma, v d of late George 
Leai Cui tis, 'banker (Oc t 30) 

Hulse, Mi , M P — Miss Lawson, d. Mr. Levy 
Lawson -(Nov. 1 ) 

Hutton, ChuiJes Ficdcnck, v *. A. Hutton, 
J P , Couit Gaulen, Mai low — Mabel de Sage, 
d. late William Jacomb (Feb n) 

Jessop, Robeit, r s R. Hamilton, M R.C.S , of 
Li vet pool and Magheiabnoy--Lylic Sophia, 
c. d W G Amslie, M.P (June 14) 

Kays, Hoi ace Fiancis, 2nd Batt Highland Lt. 
Infantry— Emily, v d S11 A Colvin, K.C.M G. 
(Aug t) 

Keane, Gcoigc Wilficd, 2nd s. late Sir J. H 
Keane, Bait. — Jessie Maiy Lowthei, d. late 
Col. | S Du Veinst (Feb 21) 

Kirkpatrick, Arthui Kenton, s. late Sir Charles 
S Knkpatiick, of Close burn, Bart. — Emily 
Jane, d late Fredeuck Wm. Denny (June 27) 


Gunning, Chailes Veie, s. of Su Gioigt Gun- . Knox, Majoi Victsimus, late Wiltshne* Rcgt.— 

" '"2D. 8) 


mng, Bait, 68th (Dui barn) Light Iiifantiy — 
Ethel Beatiue, d of Rev \V R J’mch- 
Hatton, lectoi of Weldon (Oct. 17) 

Gurdon, Sir William Biampton Lady Eveline 
Camilla Wallop, 2nd d. ol Fail and Countess 
of Portsmouth (Sept 20) 

Gurton, Col. Willoughby II , late II M Indian 


Violet Susanna, ,y d late John Allnutl (Fcd. 
Lambardo, William Gore — Floicnce Lucy, only 
d. of late 11 Fcuthci stonhaugh (Oct. 10) 

Lane, Thcoplulus William, ol Ryelands, 
Leonunstei, DL and J P. Herefordshire — 
Annie Fmilie, d. late Rev. llcmy Gray, 
vicai ofAlmondsbmy 


Army — Louisa Emily Edith, r d Capt Ion [ Leche, J Huiston— Kathleen Maue,</ Charles 


Turner, late iCth Lancers (Aug 8) 

Hadden, Rev Robt. Henry, vicar ol Aldgate — 
Eva Prudence, d. J. Caibenv Evans, JP, 
D.L , of Hatley Paik, Cambs (July 12) 

Halle, S lrChas - Mme Norman-Neiuda( July 26) 


Donaldson-Hudson, e\-M P for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme 

Lee, Rev Dr , All Saints’, I arnbeth— Rose Mai y, 
r d Mr Wallace, secretary to Fail Marshal 
(the Duke of Norfolk) (Aug 19) 


Hamilton, Hemy Blackburne, Lieut -Col com- Leetham, Arthui, Capt. 13th Hussais- Louisa, 
mandmg 14th llussai s— Flotence Emily, e d \ only d. Col II. Shakespear, B.S.C. (June 7) 
Maj.-Gen C B. Ewart, C B., Lieut -Gov. of Leicester, Right Rev Francis Henry, Bishop 
Jersey (Jan. 21) 1 Suflragan of--Agnes Beatrice Jane, 4th a. 

Hankejr, John Barnard, of Tetcham Park, Surrey j Rev , Canon^ Arglcs rector of Barnack, and 


[en Gertrude, d. Rev S11 E Giaham | g d. late Bishop of Peterborough (Aug. 28) 
Moon, Bart , lector of Fctcham (Apnl 28) , Leith-Buchanan, Alexandwr Wellesley, t\ s. Sir 

Hannay, Hugh Halliday, Stau-Commandei 1 G Hectoi Leith-Buchanan, Bart. — Maude 
R.N. — Margaiet, 2nd d. Samuel Hayward, 1 Mary, d. late Alexandci Gi ant, merchant, of 
Hanovfer House, Bath (Feb 14) Glasgow 

Har dman , Julian, of the Roy’al Diagoons — Lethbridge, Francis Washington, e, s. Sir R. 
Frances, only d. Gen Sir T. M'Mahon, Bait , Lethbridge, M.P.--Gerti ude Ethel Mary, y. d. 
C.B. (Jan. jo) Admiral Croft (Jan. 25) 

Harrison, Gilbert Harwood, Roy Eng , e. s. Sir Lethbndge, Henry Bndgeman Henderson, e. s. 
H. Harrison, Bengal C.S.— Emily Rosina, Vice-Adm. T. B. Lethbridge -Ada Catherine, 


d. Charles Quint, and 11. and adopted child 
Albert a Beckett (July 4) 

CradocI 


Hartopp, William Cradock, 2nd s late S11 John 
Craaock-Hartopp — Janet, d. late John Wm. 

Gooch Spicer (Oct. 10) x _ . 

Hawkins, Capt. J. W., R.H.A., e. s Gen. Sir J. Lindsell, Capt, 


3rd d. late Vice-Adm. J. Montagu Hayes, 
C.B. (June 9) 

Leveson, Percy Jas. Edwd.— Hon. Mrs. Horatio 
Nelson Hood, d. of Sir Robert Miller Mundy, 


K.C.M.G. (Aug. 7) 

pt. Kobt. J., 3rd Batt. Bedfordshire 


Hawkins, R.E.— Ida Mary, only child late Regt.— Gertrude Evelyn, d. late Mr. Meiior, 

B. T, Cartwright (Feb. 13) i Madras Civil Service (Feb. 1 ' 
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Lieburae, Earl— Evelyn, 2nd d. of Edmund 
Probyn 

Lockhart, Col. Sir William S. A,. K.C.B., C.S.I. 

— Mary Katharine, d. late William Eceles, 

Capt. Coldstieam Guards (May 19) 

Loyd, G. Henry— Hon Clementina Biownlow, 
a. late Lord Luigan (J uly 26) 

Loyd, William Giaham, ^id s late W. Jones 
Loyd, of Langlev bury— Emily Diana Mana 
Beaumont, 2nd a. Heniy Fied. Beaumont, 

M.P. (Jan. 14) 

Lubbock j Montagu, M D , <5th s. late Sir John 
William Lubbotk, Bait -Noia, r d Nottidge 
Chai les Mauiam.ua, E K C S (Feb 1) 

Jtacfarlane, Donald H -banny Worswuk, v d 
late James Robson, ol Pontcfiaet (May 1^) 
Mackenzie, Mi., s laU Sir John Maiken/ie 
lion. Sarah Bruit (Aug 17) 

Mackinnon, Frant is Alt \amlc 1 , t s W. A Ma< k 
innon, ol At 13 st i’lait, Kent Emily Isabel, 
c. d. Admit al S11 Aithm W A Hood, K C B , 
(April 19) 

Macnaghten, Ed waul ( Italics, < s Ioid Mat- 
naghtt 11 - Gut n Mia Violet, r. d. late Loid 
'lenteidcn (Mai eh 20) 

Markel, Kail Emil, Phil. Doc, ol Wilmington 
Paik, Noithwnh Ada Jam, v d Sarnutl 
Tayloi , Knh\ House, Kilby Bedim, Nmlolk 
Marlborough, Dukt ol Mis lail.an Want 11 
Hameisley, at Ntw Voik (Junt a.*) 

Marsh, Rev* 'I lit otloi c Hi 111 \, B A, 1 111 ate ol 
St Mark’s, Laki nham, Not with Elizabeth 
Mary, d ol John Fell, | 1 * and D L , ol Dean 
Glryll, Fm ness Abbey (Ft 1 > 8) 

Mxrtxneau, Ernest, only sui viving s. Su 1 liomas 
Maitineau -Maigaiet Lilia, v. d late* Waltt 1 
Kendriek, ol Edgbaston (May 24) 

Maskelyne, Nevil, r. x John Ne\ ll Maskclyne, ol 
the Egyptian Hall— Ada Mai 3, only d late 
|ohn Ai die v ( July 9) 

Maude, Cytil riant is, of the Vauilev ilk Theatie 
— Winilit d Enu 1 3 , ol llu Lyeeuin()um 2) 

McCoy, Capt lhos Roht , | P - Julia, tv id 

Vice-Adm John Montagu Ha3'es,C B. ( July 12) 
MoCreery, Surgcon-Maioi N , Aimy Medical 
Corps — ( i of late Rt. Hon Joseph Most 11- 
thal (St pt. 1 D 

McDonnell, lady Nina, v d late E. otAntum 
— C harks Balloui, ol Palgonie (Apnl 1.) 

M ‘Mahon, Gen Su 1 liomas Wistioim, C l> , 

Col. 5th Diagoon Gds Constance Mauanm 
ivid. late Mr J. Biooking (Aug 14) 

Melville, Beieslord V Melville -Mis Spunk i 
Clay, wtd. ol late Mi Joseph Spcudt 1 Clay 
(Nov. 1) 

Merewether, Rev W>ndham A S, \1ta1 of a 
Wiltshire palish, anti lonneily cm ate ol St 
George’s, Hamm 1 Sq Edith, d ol late 
Dr. Wilson Fox, a Quee 11 s PI13 sit nin (Se pt. 27) 
Middleton, William W— Hon Wimlntl b 
Howaid,/^. ol late Lotd Hon aid, ol Glossop, 
and sister ol piesent peer (Oct ?«») 

Miller, lohn Ontano, Bengal G S — Mai y 
Evelina, d. Sir Allied L\all, K C B ( Jul\ 4) 
Milln, James Stocks— Rosa Mai 1011, pel d ol 
Col. Su Robeit Hailey, K.C MG,C B 
Montague, Johnstone Muir Mackenzie, s late 
Sir John Muir Mackenzie, Bait — Hon Sarah 
Napier Bruce t d. Lord Aberdare (Aug 17) 
Montrose, Caroline Agnes, Duchess Don age 1 of 
Montrose, whose 1st husband was the 4th 1 ). 
of Montrose ( ob . ’74). who next in Mi W S 
Stilling Crawl uid (he died and who us 
known on the tuif as “ Mr. Manton Marcus 
Henry Milner, bi. Lady Gerard and Lady 
Durham (J uly 26) 
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Nares, William Grant, c. s. Rear-Admiral Sir 
George S. Nares, K C.B —Emma F. Dent, 
d. W. Blackett Bcwshei (May 25) 

Newdigats. Fiancis, late ol Coldstream Guards 
—Hon Elizabeth Sophie Lucia Bagot,.y. d. 
ol Lot d Bagot (Oct 13) 

Norman, Geoigc Schuyler Cardew, y. s. late 1 . 
b N 01 man, of Staplegiove, Taunton— Ada 
bmilv, v d Su Malcolm Fiaser, K.C.M.G., 
Col Sec. for W. Australia (Jan 2) 

Ogilvy, ilcniy 1 , 2nd s ol S11 John Ogilvy, 
Bait -Constant e, d ol Rt lion*. R C. Nesbit 
Hamilton (Sept 11) 

Oliver, Thomas CicswiLk, e s W C Lomas 
Olnci, ol Bolhugton, Macclesfield— Maria 
Loaisa, v d Edwaui He m y dt Mole3iis, ol 
Vest y Platt , Kingstown (bob 8) 

O'Malley, Su Wilh.un, Bait, aged 77 — Miss 
C aiolmt I’.ncv, aged M(\ug 7) 

Ormsby, Rt v bicdk A., M A , s laic Rt. lion 
lleiuv Oimsby Caiolim Ellen Mai 3*, d. late 
T b Fiasci (beb 20) 

Ouless, Stall-Commander Philip, RN — Violet 
biancis, c d Rc\^ Geoigc Washington, 
Chaplain il.B.M Embassy, Constantinople 
(Fib 11) 

Pcacockc, lu ut -Cun Hon Mis Chailcs 
I (miiiux Bullci (Ma\ 1 i) 

Peisse, 1 u ut -C ol Duellt y, late 1 jth Lt Inlantiy 
— Mai \ Sad k 11, a ud Lieut b.ll. iaboi, R.N. 
(Aug x(>) 

Petre, Philip Be m diet Joseph, 3id s late Lord 
Petit — )uha Mary, < d Geoigc Cavendish 
Ta\loi ( | nl % ■ <>) 

Phillips, John \V\nloi d, < s Rev Sir ]. E. 
Phillips, Bait., vieai ol Warminster— N01 a, 
y d late J Gt 1 sti nhei g, b sq (Feb 14) 

Piercy, Benjamin, JP leicsa Maighenta, 
only d ol Count and Countess Alliata 
Vagit nti (Oit id 

Playiair, M.ijoi Geoi ge, R A , only s Rt. Hon. 
S11 Lyon Play lair, J\ C B., M.P —Augusta 
Maiy, only d llcmy T Hickman, of Ilagley. 
Portman, Claude Boik!i3 T , g s ol Visiount Port- 
man Mai y A Goidon-Cuiummg, 1 ol Lady 
Middleton (be b 9) 

Prussia, Pi in ci 1 1 1 111 \ ol, 2nd x of the late Em- 
peioi bieekiiekot Gei many -Ptmccss Iicne, 
311G/ ol the Grand Duke ol Hcsst-Darmstadl 
i lie bnde and bndcgioom aic cousins, and 
giandihiklit n ol CJuet 11 Victoria, the anni- 
Misaiy ol whose bnth was selected as the 
date ol the wedding, at C hat lottenburg (May 
24), in picsencc ol the Empeioi and Empress 
ot Gumanv, the Dowager Empiess, the 
Prime ol Wales and other distinguished 
pt isons. 

Rathbone, Mr , ( x. ol R. R Rathbone, late 
High Shei ill of Anglesey - Evelyn, 2nd d. of 
W Rathbone, M P (Oct 20) 

Raymond, Henry Warner, Capt Royal lush 
Rifles - Maud, v d late Major-Gen .Sir E R. 
Wcthciall, G B , KCS 1 , Undei Sec State 
lor licland dune 2) 

Roberts, F. G Hodgson Violet Cunlifle, e. d. 

Ellis Brooke Cunlifle (July 23) 

Rollo, Hon. Eric Norman, 2nd s. Lord Rollo — 
Constance Maud, y. d H. B. Hohler, of Fawlc- 
ham Manor, Kent 

Roosevelt, Robt. B., Envoy Extraord. and Min. 
Plenip of the United States to the Netherlands- 
—Mrs Marion T. Eorteseue (Aug. 18) 
Roxburgh, His Honour Sir Francis, Q.C. — 
Eleanoi M. A. Chambcis, 3rd d. Sir T. 
Chambers, Q.C., Recorder of London (Jan. 24> 
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Russel. Col. F , of Aden, late Royal Dragoons— 
Philippa, y. d. of late Rt. Hon. Henry J . 
Bailie (Sept, i) 

Russell, Lord Herbrand, of the Gren. Guards, 
v. s. Duke and Duchess of Bedford — Miss 
“Tribe, d. of the acting Archdeacon of Lahore 
(Feb. 1) 

Samuelson, Francis Edwd , and s Sir B. Sam nel- 
son, Bart, MP — Fanny Isabel, c d. late 
William Mcintt Wright (\pul 34) 

Sargeaunt, lames Shupland, of rewhesbuiy 
Paik — Bessie, v d Chailes Andrew, ot 
Coughton Couit*, Warwickshire (Apul 5) 
Savile, William Hale, M A , vicai of VVykehatn, 
Yorks -- Mabel, only d Countess M \on 
Bothmci, and Count Ilippoljtc Alexander 
\on Bothmcr (July 21) 

Savory, Joseph, Aldi 1 man of City ot London — 
Helen Punbuton, only d Lieut -Col. George 
Aichibuld Lcaeh, R E (July 20) 

Scott, Archibald Edward, youngest s. of late 
J Winter Scott — Cecilia, second d of late 
William Bolitho (Nov 22) 

Scott, Capt Buchan. m P E , C I E — r d. Chas 
Theo Metcalf, C S I. (Aug 9) 

Scott, Hon Walter G' orge, Mastei ofPolwaith, 
eldest .s of Loid and Lad y Polwaith — Edith 
Frances, eldest d of Sir Thomas Fowdl 
Buxton, Bai l (Noe 24) 

Scully, James A — Gcr tr ude Annie, c d William 
Com t Gully, (J C , M P (May 17) 

Shaw, William Kawson, only s. Ihonias Shaw, 
M P— Mary Josephine, only d late. Joseph 
Crook, j P, fortnei ly M P Bolton 
Smith, George Bate helm— Emily Cook, t d 
Sir William L mg, of Oak lan ds, Sholfu Id 
(July 12) 

Smith, G W Duff Assheton, of Ya\nol I’aik, 
near Bangor -Laura Alice, 2nd d Colin Stan- 
hope Jones (Apul 19) 

Somerset, Hon Fit/roy, sec Cons* rvati\e Cen- 
tral Ofiiee— Mrs Stanley 1 hompson ( June 15) 
Spicer, Capt J E Philip, J.P.— Lady Margaret 
Fane, v d' of Kill and Countess of West- 
morland (Oct 2) 

Stanhope, Hon Evelyn 1 Scudamoie, s lat< 
E. of Chestcifuld -Julia Dasha, y d J G 
Potter (April 21) 

Stanyforth, E Wilficd, of Knk llammeiton 
Hull, Yoik — Evelyn, d Rcai-Adm. Barnard- 
iston (March 12) 

Stewart, Edward -Lady Philippa Fit/alan 
Howaid, d of Ileiiiy Giunville, Duke of 
Norfolk (Oct 18) 

Stirlmg, Rt Kcv w. II , Bishop of the Falkland 
islands — Lucinda, tvid late Win MeCIymont 
(May 2) 

Stanford, Capt the Hon E B , Royal lush 
Fusiheis, second s ol Earl of Com town 
Isabel Alice, only d of late Capt Bimngton 
Dash wood (Nov 22) 

Stuart, Fiedcuck Wni , y. s late Sir Ciinion II 
Stuait, Bart — Mildied Floicnce, jtli "d W. G. 
Ashby, The Highlands, Burgess Hill (May 28) 
Stuckey, William Innes, only sui v iv s Ge orge 
Stuckey — Annie Beatrice , r. d. Sir F f . 
Cunynghamc, Bart (July 31) 

8 utton, Sir Richard, Bart.— Edith Constance, d 
of Sir Vincent Corbet, Bart. (Apul 5) 

Sweden and Norway, HRH. Prince Oscar of— 
Mile. Ebba Henrietta Munek, who formerly 
held an appointment at the Court of Sweden ; 
at St. Stephen’s Church, Bournemouth, in 
the presence of the Duchess of Albany, the 
Crown Princess of Denmark, and the Queen 
of Sweden (March 15) 


Sworder, Hugh, s. of William Sworder, of 
Tawney Hall, Essex— Elizabeth Mary, <f. d . 
late Wm. Halt, of Fingnth Hall, Blackmore, 
Essex (June 2) 

Symonds, Thomas Raymond, of Mynde Park, 
Heiefordshire— Maigaiet Ethel, 2nd d. James 
Rankin, M P. (Apul 4) 

Tanner, Dr., M P — Miss Welch, of C01 k (Api il 14) 
Tarleton, Alf 1 ed, only s late Admn al Sir Walter 
Tadcton — Hcnuctta Chatlottc, d of Adinual 
and Lady Henrietta Tennyson D’Eyncouit, of 
Biyons Manor, Luuolushiic (Feb. 8) 

Taylor, John W, 31c! IUtt Etacx Regiment — 
Hoi dice Iiene Enuly, only d S11 James 
Cnchtou Browne, M 1 \, EL D , F.R.S.(Aug 5) 
Thuraby, John O , s of Sir John Thuisby— Ella, 
d oi Col. T and Lady Mai y Ciosse (Nov. 28). 
Tottenham, Major Fied St. Jv gor, 7th Royal 
Fusiliei s — Mab,. 1 Caiolmc, d. Jate Very Rev. 

J Gamier, Doan of Lincoln, and Lady 
Caioline Gaimei (July 17) 

Trotter, Ak'xandei Edmund Coutts — Madeline 
Philippi Selby Lowndes, d of Rev. O. C. 
St lby Lowmdos, ot BleU hit y (Oct 9th) 
Vaughan, Fit dt rick Ltwis, only s Lt.-Gen Sir 
) L Vaughan, K C B —Mai y Evelyn Hilda, 

< d Majoi Stocks (July it) 

Watkin, Ldvvaid, ol Heaton Chapel, Manchester 
Hannah Rebecca, d. 1 humus Copping, 
foi mcily of Conmgsby 

Weston, S11 Joseph Dodge— A Beloe, y d. ot 
late C P Beloe (Oct. 11) 

Whistler, Mi (aitist)— M i G odwin (\ug 11) 
Wigram, William Aitliui -Edith Constance, 
2nd d o» Col and Hon W P and Lady 
Emma Talbot (Sept 6) 

Williams, Ma)or JI D , 98th Regt , v s. late 
Canon llemy Blackstone Williams— Etlie, 
Louisa, only d Rev Montagu Hankeyl 
icetoi of Maiden Newton (I'eb y) 

Wilmot, S11 Richard, Bait -d Hon. Hugh Hare 

(\ptil 10) 

Wingfield, Anthony If , c s late George Wing- 
fu Id, of Ainpthill House, Beds — Julia, v d. 
Richaid Benyon, of Englcfiekl Park, Reading 
(Feb 9) 

Wingfield, Majoi Chailes G L , Dorsetsh. Regt. 

— Bcatnce Mauon Ly’saght Gtiffin (April 18) 
Wolff, I 0111s — Caioline Louisa Jane, c d. of Jate 
Pctei Rylands, M P ^Scpl 8) 

Yerburgh, Robert Aimstiong, M P. foi Chester 
Elina Amy, only d Daniel Thwaitis, J.P., 
D L , late M P. foi Blaeklnun (Aug 8 ) 
Younger, William, 16th Lanins, of Auclien 
Castle, Dumfricssh — Helen Caioline Benyon, 
c d Col Guntci, M P (Jan. 24) 

Married Women (Maintenance in case of 
Desertion) Act, ’86 Ibis Act pi ovules that 
it shall be lawful foi any maincd woman 
desuted by hu husband to summon him 
before two ju-,tuis 111 petty sessions or a 
stipendiary magistiate If satisfied that the 
husband, bting able partly or wholly to main- 
tain his wife, 01 wife ancl family, has wilfully 
neglected to do so, and has deserted his wife, 
the justices or magistrate may order him to 
pay to her such weekly sum not exceeding £ 2 
as may be considered to be in accordance 
with his means and any means the wife may 
have for her support, tne payment to be en- 
forced m the same way as the payment of 
money under an affiliation order. The order 
may be varied by the justices or the magistrate 
upon proof given that the means of husband 
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or wife have varied since the order was made, and a similar insurance by the wife.— Law 
No order for payment shall be made in favour on, ’88. In re Armstrong v. ex-parte Trustee 
of a wife proved to have committed adultery, (Court of Appeal, June *88), turned on a question 
unless such adultery has been condoned ; and ol construction under the M. W. P. Act *82, 
any such order may be discharged upon proof In November ’81 Mrs. Armstrong, at that time 
that the wife since the making thereot has a widow entitled to certain freehold houses, 
committed adultery. The Act does not extend settled them on het self for her sepaiate use 
to Scotland. without 1 estiai.it on anticipation, with a power 

Married Women’s Property Act, ’82 A of appointment and lesultmg trusts for her 
short historical preface is necessai> to the children In December of the same year she 
explanation of this Act. At common law the man icd her present husband. Mrs. Armstrong 
husband and wife were regarded as one pc 1 son continued to cany on the business of her late 
By marriage the woman was merged in the husband, and was made bankrupt in May ’84. 
man. He became entitled to all her pcisonal Hie tiustees in banki uptcy took possession of 
property and to the lents and profits ol her ical the piopeity included in the settlement, and 
property. He also became answei able foi het collected the lents. Mrs Armstrong now 
debts. In equity a maiiied woman was always claimed to lia\c the amount collected paid over 
regarded as capable of holding proneity, and to her foi lit 1 own use*, while the trustee claimed 
the word and thing “sepaiate estate ’'owe their to ictam it foi the benefit of the creditors, 
origin to the Couit of Chancciy. 'I he chief Sect. 1, subs. 5 of the Act says that “every 
sources of the sepaiate estate have been settle- maiiied woman cariying on a trade separately 
ments, devises and bequests to the sepaiate from hei husband shall, in respect of her 
use of married women Over this separate separate pi opei ty, be subject to the bankruptcy 
estate the maiiied woman enjoyed all the lights laws^in the same way as if she were a feme 
of an owner, save that in gilts to hei sepaiate sole" Bv section 10, however, “nothing in 
use it has alw T ays lu en usual to nisei t a pioviso this Act contained shall mteifcre with or affect 
against anticipation of income. 1 his anomalous any settlement . lespectmg the property 
proviso has been enforetd by the com ts upon a of any marned woman, etc. I he Court of 
consideration of the stiongpiessuie which may Appeal held that the trustee was entitled to the 
be put upon a married woman nnpiopeily to lents. See. iq only meant that settlements 
anticipate her ineemie In this way the common wcie not lcndeicd inoperative by the Act. 
law became in a gieat degiee obsolete 111 so far Here the tiustce did not seek to invalidate the 
as it affected women of the richer class, who settlement On the contrary, he claimed the 
have been almost invariably protected by settle- life estate of the bankrupt under and by virtue 
ments. But it continued to pi ess baldly upon ol the settlement, as any other alienee of the 
married women 111 othei classes, and the life mteicst might claim, the only diffeience 
Marned Women’s PiopertyAct 1870, amended being that hoe the alienation was the act of 
by the Married Women’s Property Act 1874, the law and not the voluntary act of the party, 
was designed to protect marned women m the The Mastei ol the Rolls delivered a dissenting 
enjoyment of several important kinds of pro- judgment His loi d«-hip, referring to the woids 

E erty. Both of these Acts have been repealed of the section, “intcifeic with or affect,” said 
ytne Marned Wome n’s Pi opei ty Act 1882, the that it was “too fine a distinction for the 
effect of which maybe summed up by saying aflans of ical life to say that every ad van ta- 
that it almost altogethei annuls the effect ol gcous effect of the settlement could be taken 
marriage upon a woman’s right ofpioperty. In aw'ay and jet the settlement not be “interfered 
tlie case 01 all marriages contracted after the with.” 

last day of 1882, the marned woman, the feme Marseillaise Hymn. So called because 
covert, nas the same lights ol acquiring, hold- fust heaid at Pans 111 1792, sung by tioops 
ing and transmitting pioperty which aie pos- fiom Maiseilles. Woids and music composed 
sessed by the spinster or widow, the feme (1791) by Rouget de L’lsle, an engineer officer, 
We, or by the man. In the case of all man iages to eheei the spn its of consci ipts at Stiasburg. 
contracted befoie that day the married woman Martin, Sir Theodore, K C B , b. in Edin- 
has the same rights in lefeicnce to all piopeity burgh 1816 Educated at the High School and 
accruing to hei after that day . In respect of University of Edinburgh, subsequently practis- 
her separate estate the married woman has all ing as a solicitor 111 that city In 46 he removed 
the means of redress by civil or ciinunal pro- to London, and 111 58, under the novi dc plume 
cecdings which are enjoyed by any other owner of “Bon Gaultier,” published, with the assist* 
of property. She is also liable 111 every lespect ance of the late Professor Aytoun, his “ Book of 
as though she were unmarried ; she is liable foi Ballads,” and a translation of the “Poems and 
her ante-nuptial debts, and to the parish for the Ballads of Goethe.” His “Life of the Prince 
maintenance of her husband and children. Consort” was wutten by command ol her 
Such, subject to judicial construction, is the Majesty, who, on the completion of the work 
general effect of this statute. It provides no in ’8o,cieated him a K C.B. The mostimport- 
restiaint upon the anticipation of hei income by ant of his other works aie tianslations of “ Odes 
a marned woman ; nor does it annul suen of Hoi ace,” the Complete Works of Horace, 
restraint, thus leaving marriage settlements (Ehlensehlager’s dramas, Corregto and Aladttt , 
nearly as useful as ever. It provides that Goethe’s Faust, the “ Vita Nuova ” of Dante, 
money lent by the wife to the husband shall m and Henrik Hertz’s drama King Rene's Daugh - 
the event of nis bankruptcy be treated as assets, ter, and a “ Life of Lord Lyndhurst.” In ’51 ne 
and shall not be recoverable by the wife until married the celcbiated actress Helen Pauoit. 
all other creditors have been satisfied. It does Sir T. M. was elected B,ector of the University 
not allow husband or wife to take criminal pro* of St. Andrews in ’ 80 . In ’88 Sir T. M. issued a 
eeedings against each other so long as they are book dealing with the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
living together. It protects as a trust m favour troversy ; he also composed a sonnet (Nov.) m 
of wife and children a bona-fide insurance honour of the visit of the widowed Empress 
by the husband of his life for their benefit, b rederick to England. 
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Hartine&u, Rev. James, D.D., ll.d., one 
of the most eminent of Unitarian divines, is a 
brother of the late Harriett Martineau, b. at 
Norwich 1805. Educated at the Norwith Gram- 
mar School, Dr. Lant Carpenter’s School at 
Bristol, and at Manchester New College (0 ?».) 
He entered the Unitarian ministry in *28 Aftei 
officiating for some years as minister in Dublin 
and Liverpool, accepted the chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy at Manchester New Oollege 41. 
Was appointed minister of Little Portland 
Stieet Chapel ’59, and Principal of Manchester 
New Oollege ’68. Dr. M is a voluminous writer 
on ethical and theological questions, and amongst 
the best known ot his woiks arc “Studies of 
Christianity,” “Modern Matct uiltsm," “Ideal 
Substitutes for God Considered,” “Hours of 
Thought on Sacud Hungs,” “ Types of Ethical 
Theory,” and “ Study of Religion ” (’88) Dr M 
is hon LL.D. Harvaid and D D. Ltyden and 
Edinburgh, and D C L Oxfoid, ’88. 

Martinique A West Indian island of the 
Windwaid group It is a Ticnch tolony Ait a 
179 &( 1 * ni. , pop 169,2 52 Fort Royal (01 Foil de 
France) is the seat ot government, St. Pierre, 
pop. 1 8,000, the mincipal town. Intel lor high 
and rocky, of volcanic oiigm Tlieie .110 many 
streams. Lowlands v ery ft 1 tile ; cultivation of 
sugar, codec, cacao, and cotton hugely can led 
on. The colony is govei m d as a Fi curb Depart- 
ment. Trade amounts to over ,000,000. 
Originally settled by France 111 16.55, it has 
seven al times been 111 English hands, hut 
was finally coiifunnd to Ft aim in 1814 See 
Colonies of Eukoitan Powi ks , and consult 
Vignon’s “ Les Colonics bran»;aises,” N01 man’s 
“ Colonial Trance.” 

Marvin, Charles, authoi and journalist, b 
1854. Spent his eatly life in Russia, entcied 
the English Civil Service ’75 llu untoward 
disclosure ol the Anglo-Russian Agi cement led 
to his retirement from the Foreign Office, in ’78 
His fust work, “Our Public Offices,” attracted 
considerable attention , this was followed by 
“ The Russian Campaign against the Turcomans.'’ 
A series bcaiing upon the Russo-Asian question 
succeeded, of which the best known is “The 
Russians at the Gate of Herat.” bent on a 
mission to Russia by Mi I Cowtn, late M P. 
for Newcastle, to ascertain Russian views of 
Central Asia Accompanied the English mis- 
sion to the C/ar’s coronation (’83), and subse- 
quently travelled 111 the Caucasus and the 
Caspian district Mr. M is an authority on 
petroleum, his “Moloch of Paraffin” having 
reached a large circulation He has also wi itu n 
on African affairs (“ English Africa,” ’88). 

Mass, Days of Attending bee D vys. 
Massage. A tcim applied to speufn me- 
chanical manipulations, such as “kneading” 
and “rubbing, which are intended to influence 
the human tissues and the functions of the 
body in various disoideis and diseases, such 
as nerve prostiation, muscular degeneration, 
infantile paralysis, wasted limbs, spinal dis- 
tortion, impaired writing power, and othci 
conditions. See ed. ’88 
Massey, Gerald, poet and lecturer, b. at 
Lring 1828. His parents being very pool, his 
childhood was passed under all the distressing 
circumstances to which children were liable 
previous to the adoption of the Factory Acts. 
At the ag e 0 f fifteen he obtained a situation 
as errand boy at Messrs. Swan and Edgar’s, 
Regent Street, and picked up his education by 


reading at the second-hand bookstalls at such 
I odd moments as he could spare. He subse- 
quently became editor of a Radical paper, the 
S fnrd of Ftcedom , and in ’54 published the 
“Ballad of Babe Ohnstabel and other Poems,” 
which attracted the attention of Walter Savage 
Landor, who pointed out the great promise 
which the young poet gave in this volume. 
Mr M subsequently published other poems, 
which won for hun great popularity; and for 
some 3'eais he wrote the poetical criticisms 
for tile Athnioenm Mi M has also devoted 
much attention to the subject of spiritualism, 
and lias lectin ed with gi eat success in England, 
Amen* a, and the Colonics Mr. M. was some 
T oai s ago plai ed as a pensionei on the Civil 

1st in leiogmtion of his sci voces to literature 
as “a p >ct sprung fiom the people.” He has 
lecently (bept. ’88) completed nis new woik on 
Shake3peare, and has stalled on a lecturing 
torn in the United States and the Austialian 
colonies 

Massrwah All island and town at the 
inti am c of a bay on tin African coast of the 
R* (1 St a, about no milts N of the Straits 
of Bab 1 1 -M.indob It is the natural port and 
common nil outfit lot Tigie and Northern 
Abyssinia Was an Egyptian possession till 
1885-6, win 11 taken possession of by Italy. 
War with Ab\ssima soon bioke out, and some 
icvtisi was at hist experu need bv the Italians, 
who, afterwaids icinforicd, have effectually 
made good thin position, and have occupied 
tci 1 ltoiy to souk* distant e inland, tin ough which 
they aic now pushing a l.nlvvay Massowah 
has bicn loitmed, and its development as an 
Italian dependent y may be anti* ipated (see 
Itaiv). 

Master and Servant. Servants are prac- 
tically of two kinds— domestic servants or 
menials (Lat. wtta wa’iiut, within the walls), 
and labouicrs or woikmen employed with a 
view to profit Domestic servants, 111 the ab- 
sence of express stipulation, are understood to 
be hired for the year, subject to a month’s 
notice* by either paity The}' arc entitled to 
pioper lodging and food, but not, as a rule- 
to medical attendance Illness and conse, 
quent incapacity to woik does not render 
them liable to be dismissed without notice ; 
but wilful neglect or disobedience does. 
On leaving service they cannot claim a char- 
acter from the employer, or obtain damages 
for an unfavourable character which he may 
give hand fide to a person having a right to 
ask for information. But they can obtain 
damages for an untiue character maliciously 
given The 1 elation between employers on 
the one hand, and on the other labourers 
01 workmen, has been regulated by many 
statutes In the fast place the employer 
in getting servants must not transgress the 
Factory or Elementary Education Acts. In the 
next pk.ee the Truck Act compels the employer 
in all the more impoitant trades to pay his 
workmen m curient <oin, and not otherwise; 
and an Act of 1883 forbids him to pay his 
workmen in any premises used for the sale 
ol intoxicating liquor. Thirdly, a variety of 
Acts give to the county courts and to the 
justices a certain jurisdiction in disputes be- 
tween employer and workman, ana provide 
for the appointment, by consent of both parties, 
of arbitrators and boards of conciliation, whose 
awards the law will enforce. As a rule, breach 
of the contract of service by either party now 
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gives ground for a civil action only. But as dentally injured a street lamp in the Metropolis 
regains meicliant seamen, the captain, the was not liable for the damage, 
employer’s agent, is necessarily invested with Master Of Faculty. See Deans. 
extraordinary poweis of discipline A work- Master Of the Roils. See Rolls. 
man is criminally liable for a wilful breach of Matabeleland. An extensive country in 
oontraot in cases where he has reasonable South Africa between Limpopo and middle 
ground to believe that the icsult of siu h breach Zambesi nvei s, 1101 th of Transvaal and Bechu- 
would be to stop the public gas 01 water supply, analand Is mountainous, and has been famous 
or to occasion sei 1011s injuty to life or propt rty. from a \ory early age for its productive gold 
But in the prosecution of a trade dispute any mines Am lent 1 unis of unknown origin have 
number of persons ma\ combine to do any- been seen hcie by Maiuh, who passed thiough 
thing which, if done by one person, would not the country Was conqueied fifty yeais ago by 
constitute a crime. A master is not ( iiminally King Moselckatse and a Matabele arm\, the 
liable for any act of his servant; but he is native tubes, Mashona and Makalaka, subdued 
civilly liable for everything done by his scr- and me 01 poiatcd, and a rmhtaiy despotism set 
vant in the course of service. A master is now up on the model of Chaka's 111 Zululand. This 
civilly liable to one servant for injuiics inflicted 1 cnduies undci Lo Benguela, smccssor of 
by the negligence of anothci se rvant A master 1 Moselckatse Its proximity to the British P10- 
may bring an action for any mjuiy done Lo his tectoiatc, and its uuufeious wealth, are also 
servant whereby he loses the benefit of the sti- ]ik< ly to bung Matabeleland into public atten- 
vice—-^., an assault, a seduction, etc A master tion cie long The Matabeles (near kinsmen 
may justify an assault committed m defence of the Zulus) aie numerous, wai like, drilled in 
of lus servant, and vu< rv/sr? A master may regiments, evciv able-bodied man a soldiet, 
maintain, t.r aid and abet, his servant in an and they aie said to be well armed The 
action — a thing gene 1 ally unlawful If any one king is an absolute autociat, possessing 
wilfully entice a sc 1 vant to quit Ins mastci’s unquestioned authonty. It is announced that 
service, the master has an action against him ai range tnents aie being made for the estab- 
and the seivant. Fonneily it was only by bshment of a postal service In native runnel s, 
apprenticeship that pc isons could qualify them- between Bntisli Bechu.inaland and Matabelc- 
selves to exe rc 1st a tiaele But at the picse lit land (Sept ’88) 

day the* necessity of stivmg an apjucntice- Mathew, Sir James Charles, was b 1111830 
ship survives onl\ to a limited degicc The Educated at Timity College, Dublin Called 
apprentice was an infant bound out by in- to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn (’^4). He was a 
denture for so many years to seive a mastci, nicmbei of the South-Eastern Cncuit, and, like 
who undei took to maintain and teach bun, and Loid Justice Bow cm and Mi Justice A. L. 
exercised ovei linn a paiental nuthonty Ihc Smith, had not taken silk when he was ap- 
children of paicnts unable* to maintain thtni pointed a Judge of the Queen’s Bench Division, 
may still be apprenticed till the age of twenty- Just picviously Mi Mathew had acted as a 
one yeais by the guardians or ovcisccis to member of the* Committee on the subject of the 
persons willing to take them In all eases the “Costs ol Legal Piocccdings” Mr. Justice 
infant’s consent is necessary.- Chief actions Mathew was the thud Catholic judge appointed 
under the Employers’ Liability Act (7 v ) in '88 since the Catholic Emancipation Act, the two 
It has been laid down by the com ts that a notice picvious ones being Mi. Justice Shee and Mr. 
under the Act, though defective, is still a good Justice Hayes. 

notice if the judge is of opinion that the defects Matthews, Rt. Hon Henry, M P. for 
or uiaccuia les do not prejudice the defendant East Division ol Biimmgham, and Home Secrc- 
On the other hand, the special rights of public tary, is the son of the Hon. Henry Matthew's, 
bodies to a full and regular notice given them of late puisne judge* of Ceylon, wheic he w r as born 
claims foi ptisonal injuiics, made* by persons in 1826 He* was educated pailly on the Con- 
in then employ, w*as emphasized in the ease of tinent and paitl\ 111 England. Having graduated 
Edwards v The Vestry of Bt. Mary, Islington, at the* Univ. ol’ Pans B A , he studied law at 
The action of Walsh v. Whiteley, e allied to the Univ Coll , Lonch n, and subsequently gradu- 
Couit of Appeal, laiscd the* question whethtr ated LL.B at the London Univ, w T hcre he 
a paiticulai loim of eaiding machine largely obtained the Univ law SchoJaislnp of £50 a 
used in Lancashne, was “defective” under ycai foi three* vtais In the same year he was 
section 1, sub-section 1 , of the Emplc>yers’ appointed a Fellow of Univ. Coll , the only 
Liability Act The machine* was admittedly othei Fellow of the year being Bagehot the 
dangeious, but the couit held that that diel not economist. In ’45, when he was only eighteen, 
make it “defective,” 01 imply nt'ghgcncc on Mi Matthews was admittc*d at Lincoln’s Inn, 
the paitofthecmplov or, if an accident happened and in 50 lie was called to thcbai. Eighteen 
to the woikman to whom it was furnished foi y*cais later he took silk, was elected a Benchei 
use with icasonable caic. The Factoiy Act of Lincoln’s Inn, and was returned to the 
requires that if a pe 1 son injured by machinery House of Commons as Libei al member foi 
in any factory cannot ictuin to his ordinal \ « Dungaivan F10111 ’72 to 76 he acted as Exa- 
woik within forty-eight lioui s aftei the accident, | miner in Common Law to the Council of Legal 
such accident must be repented with a view to i Education. In ’85 he unsure essfully* contested 
official investigation. It has been arguc*d that Noith Birmingham as a Conservative. In 
the returning to W'oik in the factory to sort Julv ’06 he contested East Birmingham, and 
pieces of tin plate with one hand constituted a by the fusion of the Unionist Liberals with 
retui n to work within the meaning of the Act, the Consei vatives was returned. When Lord 
and thus rendered a report unnecessary; but Salisbury founed his second administration 
it has been decided that returning to work means after the general election, Mr. Matthews was 
returning to the performance of ordinary work appointed Home Secretary. He has been con- 
as before the accident. Harding v. Barker ft nected with several causes cilebres , notably the 
Bon (Queen's Bench Division, Nov. ’88) decided Borghese case, the Slade case, Lyon v. Home (the 
that the employer of a driver wlio had acci- spiritualist), Boulton and Park, the Tichbome 
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case* Armstrong case, Ciawfoid divorce case, 
Cass case, the Trafalgai Square riots, etc 
His refusal to offer a icwaid 101 the discoveiy 
of the pcrpetiator of the Whitechapel minders 
gave rise to much comment. Tension having 
arisen between the Home Secretary and Sir U. 
Warren, owing to the publication of an aiticle 
m Munay s Matrazuu , Mi M announced the 
resignation ol S11 Clunks in the House ol 
Commons (Nov. ’88) 

Mauritius So named bv the hist Dutch 
occupieis in 1598, at tt 1 Dunce Mainice ol 
Holland An island in the Indian Ocean 50c 
miles east ol Madagascar, 2,000 miles liom 
India, and 2,300 from the Cape. ItisaBntish 
Crown colony. Aiea 708 sq. m , pop 368,145 
The island is divided into nine districts Capital 
and clue! poit is Port Louis, pop 30,000, con- 
nected with othu crntics by lines ol 1 ail way 
and excellent macadamised loads. Dependent 
appanages ol the colony, under the administia- 
tion of its governm, aie various gioups in the 
Indian Ocean, flic Seychelles, Rodriguez, the 
Amirantes, Diego Garcia, and the Ohagos Islands, 
arc the chief of them Total aica about 350 
sq m , nop 16,000 Mauritius is mountainous, 
the highest peaks attaining 2,700 feet. It is 
well watered and feitilc, vegetation luxuiiant 
and scenery chaimmg Climate of the uplands 
delicious, that of the loyvlands hot and un- 
healthy. Violent, ficquent and destructive 
hurricanes. Some uncleared fmest still remains, 
in which aie deer and game A unique native 
bird, the dodo, was extei minuted by the Dutch 
Barrier icefs suuound the shoic A Governor 

resides over administiati on, which is conduct* d 

y Executive and Legislative Count iP, both ol 
Crown nominees Staple lridusti y is cultivation 
ofsugai-cane Cotton, coffee, indigo, tortoise - 
shell, ebony’, \ T anilla, and aloe fibre arc also 
exported. For financial statistics, see British 
EM riRi, etc (table) Ihc capital is stiongly 
defended, but foimei huge garrison now 
reduced to 400 Thtie is a constabulary of 
about i,ooo The Chuieh of England and the 
Roman Catholic bodies rettive some State aid 
rhere is a Royal College, and alse> many 
Government and othei schools Many' of the 
people are of African, Hindoo, Chinese, and 
Malagasy lace Among the whites is a pre- 
ponderance of French blood Mauritius is the 
scene of St Pierre's tale of “ Paul and Virginia ” 
The Dutch abandoned the island 111 1710. lit 
1721 the French took possession, and the 
island was then called Isle of France Its pro- 
spcuty was founded by the Ficmh Governoi, 
Mahe de Labouidonnais ABiitishfoice under 
Abercrombie captuicd Mauritius in 1810, since 
when it has remained a eolorv of England — 
In 1886 theGoveinoi (S11 John Pope Hennrssy) 
became involved in stimus disputes with the 
people 'I he Goveinoi of Cane Colony was 
sent to inve stigale matte is, as Royal Commis- 
sionei,andhc cxciciscd the autliotily delegated 
to him by suspending S11 ] P. Hcnnessy, who 
was ordcicd home for fuithei lnquny (see 
Diplomatic). This lesulted (’87) in Sir John’s 
acquittal and reinstatement as Governor. Con- 
sult Flemyng’s “Maui ltius” and “ Her Majesty’s 
Colonies. 

May Laws. See Germany and German 
Political Parties, ed ’88. 

Mayotta. One of the Comoro Islands (q.v.). 
Meat Supply, Our. For sketch of rise of 
foreign meat supply see ed ’87. 


Medical Acts, ’58-86. See ed. ’88. 

Medical Progress, *88. During the past year 
theie have been no startling discoveries, but 
medical yvorkci shave been pers. stent in adding 
to our knowledge in the legions of high and 
applied pathology, in piactical suigery, and 
111 the lapeutics. Bacteriology has made rapid 
stiides in its pi og less horn the tiansccndcutal 
to the pi actual, and Piolessors Ct 00k- hank and 
Klein, in then investigations into the causes of 
llu Hci don and othei epidemics, have throyyn 
much light upon the development and propaga- 
tion ol the Bacillus Scarlatinas and the nucio- 
or ganisms found in cases of cow-pox. In his 
Harveian oration, Piofessoi Latham summarised 
lecent investigations into the connection exist- 
ing between inieio-01 ganisms round, coikscrew 
and stiaight-iod shaped, and disease. Thus 
Koch pioved that alt 1 1 inoculating an animal 
vyith the smallest chop of anthiacic blood — 
provided it contained bacilli 01 their spores — it 
dies within twenty-foui 01 thn tv-six houis, and 
that on post-11101 tem examination, in the capil- 
lancs oi the hvei, spleen, lungs, kidneys anti 
stomaih, huge numbers of bacilli can be seen 
peimeatmg this pait ol the vascular system, 
whilst in larger vessels they may be entnely 
absent or only laicly seen. The rate at which 
bacilli develop is almost inert dible, for with 
favom ing < onditions and a temperature ot i2j w 
below liuman lilooel heat, the oigamsm doubles 
111 length anddividts once in evciy half-hour. 
Multiplication tluiefoie proeccds to the extent 
of about eight hunched million millions m 
twenty-loin houis The bacillus anthracis is 
said {o 1h the ic sponsible souice of wool- 
soi tens’ cl'^casc, malignant pustule and in- 
testinal anthiax in the human subject In 
relapsing fevei, a dist ase in the spiead of which 
contagion dncct liom the patient 01 thiough 
ai titles in common use plays an important 
pait, an eyci-moying, sleuth 1, threadlike or- 
ganism— the Spirochaeta Obermeien — can be de- 
tected doing the febrile stages in the blood. 
Dining the mtei\als between the attacks no 
spirocnactic can be found in the blood These 
01 ganisms outside the body show active move- 
ments at a Itnipci atuie of about 65°; they 
Income languid at 98°, and die at fevei heat. 
F01 these leasons it is supposed that the 
febiih condition of the patient destroys the 
organism, vihuh bieaks up into gianules, some 
of which piohably die the spores liom which 
the disease may ic-develop I11 this case the 
blood of the minted animal is intei mittent m 
its power of parsing the disease on to other 
anunds Ceitain bacilli of the so-called non- 
path ogre me character aie, when miected into 
the blood of lower animals, incapable of deve- 
lopment 01 even of continued existence, though 
spores lemam active foi a consideiable time. 
1 he propagation of ccitam bacteria in animals 
othei than those in which they were originally 
developed is theicfoie until new methods of 
acclimatisation are discovered, at least — im- 
possible As ltgaiels the changes that take 
place in blood or tissues in which the micro- 
oiganism is able to develop, Dr. Latham is of 
opinion that they aie ol the nature of fermenta- 
tion, and that death actually results from the 
presence of chemical poisons thus developed. 
These chemical poisons include certain animal 
alkaloids or ptomatnes y similar in nature and 
chemical composition to some of the vegetable 
alkaloids. Professor Brieger has succeeded in 
crystallising certain of these bodies— amongst 
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them neundin , ncurm , cholin , mustarin , pleurisy; nowadays the physician makes the 
gaeimin, tadaverm , putrcscin, saprtn , and diagnosis, whether in empyema, gangrene 
my dale m. Most of these substances are de- of the lung, abscess of the lung, tubercular 
veloped by the action of bacilli on dead animal cavities, hydatids, foreign bodies, or bron- 
matter, and not necessarily on living tissue, chiectasis, but in many cases the surgeon’s knife 
Other poisonous alkaloids have been shown by has to lend its powerful aid m rendering treat- 
Gautier to be developed in the living body in- nient efficacious. In the aeotion of Surgery, "at 
dependency of the action of bacteria , these he the annual meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
has termed Icucomatne s. From these and other ciation at Glasgow in August, Mr. Pridgin Tealo 
tacts, Professor Latham inferred that, in living described the history of several cases of ab- 
nnnnal oiganisms, owing to slight departures scess of the lung, in some of which free 
from the normal nutrition of the parts, various incisions were made not only into the pleural 
substances will be produced, which, if not cavity, but into the lung itself The results 
eliminated or neutralised, may lead to patho- were lairly satisfactory, though recovery did 
logical changes independent^ of any bacterial not result m every instance. At a meeting of 
action It is possible, as Burdon Sanderson lias the East Anglian Branch of the British Meuoal 
stated, “tlia« geimsait not so much ‘mischief Association at Eye, Mr. Howard Marsh advocated 
makeis* as misduef spreaders , that is to say, lice drainage in cases of empyema, and “wheie 
that, although an inflammation may come into the condition is chronic and suppuration con- 
existcnce without then aid, their piesence tinucs after a fiec opening has been made, 
communicates to it, aftci it has come into Estlander’s operation, consisting of the removal 
existence, the power of rcpioduung itst If in of a portion of two 01 more of the 11 bs, should 
pteviously healthy tissues, whether by < xton- be pcrfoimed ” Mr. Henry Moms and Mr. R, J. 
sion or dissemination ” Anothci question in Goalee have been piominent in their efforts at 
connection with micio-oi gamsms is that of advancing this special branch of surgery, and 
their transmutation. Is it possible that by cul- Dr. Finlay has nai rated an interesting case in 
tivation 01 attenuation their niopeities (viru- which Mi Morris opciated by incision and 
lence, etc ) may bo modified '* J'hei c is as mut h drainage foi bioncbicctasis. Other regions of 
differem 1 of opinion on this point as there is the body, until lately considered almost sacred, 
on the <|iit stion whcthei o\\gc 11 01 leaf plavs have been 1 u 1 1 > subjected to operation, Mr. 
the mote impoitant pail in the pi 01 css of the Victoi JI01 sley's ease of 1emnv.1l of a growth 
attenuation ofvmib which is usuallv .u < nm- fiom the vci tebral canal being a 1 ecent example 

E lished by cxposuie of the germs to the tom- of the beneficial ptogicss made. Surgery of the 
tned aition of* those agents Dialing upon brain itself has not been neglected, Dr. M&cEwen 
this question ma> be me ntioned the attimiation and other gentlemen already named (Messrs, 
of small-pox that undoubtedly takes place 111 Hoi sley ana Gocllee) having been active in that 
tiansniission of that virus from the human department of advanced opei ative treatment, 
subject through the bodies «,f the hoise and Medical Relief Disqualification Removal 
the tow In this instance it can scarttlv be Act, *85 The occasion for this Act was in the 
contended that exttss of ox \ gen has much to passing of the Representation of the People 
do with the attenuation , the use in tem- Act of the same year, which assimilated the 
peratuie, though slight, must be credited with boiough and i nunly franchises. It was found 
the diminution in virulence, which is most that in rural distnets many persons who would 
marked aftei passage thiough the cow, and otheivvise have obtained the franchise under 
which persists even when re-inoculation into a that Act were regular recipients of medical 
susceptible human subnet has been perfoimtd lelief given by the poor-law authorities, and 
(vactinaliou) Laryngology has been biought would be disqualified fiom voting by the rule 
prominently befoie the public in the cast until then maintained, that bv receipt of poor- 
of the late Emperor Frederick, lhe question of lelief within a certain time of the elections an 
which diagnosis was coruct will contumc 1 elector lost his right to vote The Act there- 
some considerable time to agitate th~ English fore provides that no person shall lose his 
and German schools of scientific thought The right to be legistered or vote at any parlia- 
post-mortem examination of the iTlusliious mentary or municipal election because he has 
patient’s vocal organs, and of the adiacent icceivecl for himself or his family any medical 
parts, might be supposed to have settled the or surgical assistance, medicine, etc., at the 
matter definitely , but it was scarcely thorough expense of the poor-iate. 
enough to justify a nionouncement i.\ lathcdta Meissonier, Jean Louis Ernest. A French 
on the accuracy of the statements made by painter, b. at Lyons, 1811. Came to Paris 
one side or the other. Whether a false passage in 1830 to stud\. He made very rapid pro- 
mto the tissues immediately in front of the gress in his art, and being gifted with an 
trachea was really made by the German surgeon original order of talent, he adopted a particular 
or not, and wdictlicr such a false passage was branch of art — namely, that of painting pictures 
or was not the origin of the abscess which w T as of very small sue, but remarkable for the truth 
the proximate cause of death, are questions and correctness of the figures, the extreme 
upon which the German and the English fineness of touch, and precision of detail. He 
scientists seem determined to disagiee. When sent some works to the “ Salon ” in 1836, which 
those who have had the opportunity of exa- attracted ranch attention and won high appro- 
mining the parts fail to be unanimous, it is bation. From that time till 1855 he con- 
scarcely possible for those who have not been tinued to devote himself to the small works 
so favoured to come to a correct deteimmation above mentioned, imparting such truth to his 
on the point. Lung diseases have dm mg 1 ecent figures that they almost wore the semblance of 
years passed more ard more undtr the care of life. Theophile "Gautier passed a high eulogium 
the surgeon. Formerly the physician both upon him. Besides medals which he received 
diagnosed and treated most of the ailments at different “ salons,” he obtained the cross of 
attacking those organs, if we except cases of Knight of the Legion of Honour in x 845 > and 
effusions (purulent or otherwise) following the grand medal of honour at the Universal 
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Exhibition of 1855, the cross of Officer in 
1856 and Commander in 1867. He was elected 
a member of the Academy “des Beaux Arts” 
m 1861. In 1864 he adopted a new branch of 
art, painting historic subjects in the same small 
dimensions. Among his famous paintings aie 
“Napoleon and his staff, 1814,” the “Battle of 
Solferino,” etc., and he has recently comlpcted 
an enlarged copym water-colours of his famous 

S icture “ 1807 ” It was exhibited at Tooth’s 
rallery, April ’88 

Melbourne Capital of Victoria <fjv) t on 
Port Philip , pop 380,000 

Melbourne Centennial Exhibition, opened 

on Aug. ist, ’88. to celebrate the centenary of the 
foundation of the Colony of New South Wales 
It was international mchai actor, exhibits coming 
from all paits ol the woild The opening day 
was made a public holiday, and the ceremony, 
which was peifoimcd by the Governor, S11 
Henry Lot h, evoked imu h colonial 1 nthusiasm 
The ‘Governors of the \ annus Australasian 
Colonies, and it picscntativcs front the vanous 
Austialasian legislatuics weie piesenl J'hc 
address, it ad by bn ). MacBain, as Piesuhnt 
of the Executive, thus dt fined tin purpose ol 
the Exhibition • “ lo do honoui to the motlu 1 
country, to foster the scntniu lit of Austialian 
federation, and tot xhibit the various i esouitr s’ 
of Australia. The objet ts of the Exhibition wt re 
promoted 111 this t ounti v by a Royal Commission, 
of which H R If tile Ihince of Wales was 
president, and of which the lion. bn Geoige 
Verdon, K.C AT G , C B , was lh< official leprc- 
sentative at Meibom no J'hiough the efloits 
of the Commission the British Courts w’eie w'cll 
filled, and a splendid conti ibution of pictures, 
showing modem Butish ait at Us bt st, made 
to the art gallcnes. Mi. F. II Cowon was 
specially engaged, at a icmuneiation ol 
lot six months’ scrvnt s, to take ehaige of the 
musical anangcments, and vocal and instiu 
mental concerts were given unde 1 his duct lion 
daily. The whole cost of the Exhibition was 
-not to exceed ,625,000, but it considerably 
exceeded that figui c The Exhibition gave 1 ise 
to ninth discussion in the Australian pi ess on 
the subject of Colonial Federation and J1nne11.il 
Federation (7 v ), and politically the Exhibition 
gatherings had the effect of sUengthcning the 
relations between the Colonics, most of which, 
judging from speeches made by the vanous 
Governoi s visiting Melbourne, lccognieed the 
desuabihty of united action m matters material 
to all. 

Melkite Church. Sec Coptic Ciiircii. 
Members of Parliament (Charges and 
Allegations) Bill Sec Si-ssioN ’88, sect 31 
Members of Parliament, Privileges of. 
See Privileges o* Peers and Mr misers. 

. Memory bee ed. ’88. 

Merchandise Marks Acts, ’87, consoli- 
dates and stiengthens the law 1 elating to 
fraudulent marks on merchandise The Act 
is applied to watches, and every person who 
sends or brings a watch-case, whether im- 
ported or not, to any assay office* in the United 
Kingdom lor the purpose of being assayed, 
stamped, or marked, snail make a dcclaiation 
as to what country or place the case w r as made 
in, and if the case was made in some country or 
place outside the United Kingdom, the assay 
office is to place on the case a mark differing 
from the mark placed by the office on a watch- 
case made in the United Kingdom. All goods 
which if sold would be liable to forfeiture 


undci the Act, and all goods of foieign manu- 
facture bearing any name or trade mark being 
or purporting to be the name or trade, mark 
of any* manufacturer, dealer, or trader in the 
United Kingdom, unless such name or trade 
mark is accompanied by a definite indication of 
the countiy in which the goods were made or 
prodneed, are prohibited to be imported into 
the United Kingdom. There is a provision 
in the Act which lendeis any person who 
falsely icpicsents that any goods aie made by 
a pci son holding a ioyaf w r ai lant, 01 for the 
sei vice of the Queen 01 any of the royal 
family or any Government department, liable 
to a penalty not exceeding ,£20. Consult the 
treatise by Mr. Howard Payn ol the Secretary's 
Department of the Boaid of C ustoni. 

Mercantile Marine of the World. The 
total number of steamships and sailing vessels in 
the world, of 100 tons register and upwards, 
in '88, is 33,200, and then estimated tonnage 
about 20,738,645 tons Acioi cling to Lloyd’s Uni- 
versal Register of Shipping, fiom which most 
of oui uaitKulats are taken, the number of such 
rtnps belonging to the difleunt countries of 
tin w 01 Id au. as follows, vi/ — 



, No ol 
Ships 

1 oimagc net 
of sailing- 

Counti k s 

vessels and 
gioss ol 



steamers 

jii ( United Kingdom 

0,091 

9,127,454 

2 j Colonies . 

-,,1 ;3 

1,434.141 

* ( Total 

1 •, 

10, 561,595 

America (United States) 

(/>4‘> 

1,948,090 

Argentine 

81 

28,304 

290,486 

Austro-Hungarian 

405 

Belgian 

94 

n 9,730 

Bolivian 

5 

T,239 

Brazilian 

49S 

141,802 

88,316 

Chilian 

i4S 

Chinese 

-55 

40,714 

Columbian 

5 

986 

Costa Rican 

6 

3,215 

Danish 

8.4 

256,103 

Dutch 

593 

368,747 

French 

i*47<> 

995,918 

German .... 

»,oS0 

1,387,635 

Greek 

927 

277,341 

Hawaiian 

. 21 

13,641 

Haytian 

M 

4,504 

Italian 

1,700 
| 256 

885,459 

Japanese 

1.34,345 

Mexican 

19 

5,097 

Montenegrin . 

12 

2,073 

Norwegian 

• 3. 507 

1,424,884 

Persian . 

2 

1,612 

Peruvian 

~’5 

I3, 0 50 

Portuguese 

| 220 

79,516 

Roumanian 

1 

529 

Russian . 

1,228 

430,300 

Sarawak 

5 

i,55l 

Siamese . 

25 

10,618 

531,269 

Spanish . 

968 

Swedish . 

1 1,465 

458,034 

Turkish . 

842 

203,469 

Uruguayan 

18 

7,081 

Venezuelan . . | 

ri 

2,151 

Zanzibar 

6 

4,723 

Other Countries 

14 

12,518 

Total 

33,200 

| 20 , 788,045 
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The number of sailing vessels of all countries 
is 88,810, with a net tonnage of 9,880,498 tons. 

The numbei belonging to the above-mentioned 
nations and our Colonics arc given m Table R 
The number of steamships in the world is 9,890, 
having a gross tonnage of 10,918,153 tons Of 
these s tea me i «, the numbei owned by the be- 
fore-mentioned eountiiesaie given in Table C. 
Table I - ), shows the number and tonnage of all 
ships of ioo tons and upwaids built by cadi 

TABLE R. 


way construct what merchantmen they require. 
There is but little for Butish shipbuilder to 
fear fiom competition with France, but much 
from Germany, as the latter is last becoming a 
shipbuilding countiy, and now builds about 
two-thirds of her large requi laments. No 
nation, however, except the United Kingdom, 
can now supply a demand loi shipbuilding 
b< \ornl itself. Much improvement m the British 
Mercantile Marine has been effected in ’88 by 


; No of 
1 Sailing 
I Vessels 


A ("United Kingdom 
£ J Colonies 

« ( Total . 

America ( United Stat 

Argentine . 

Austro-Hungarian 

Belgian 

Bolivian 

Brazilian 

Chilian 

Chinese 

Columbian . 

Costa Rican 
Banish 
Butch . 

French. 

German 
Greek . 

Hawaiian . 

Haytian 
Italian 
Japanese . 

Mexioan 
Montenegrin 
Norwegian . 

Persian 
Peruvian . 
Portuguese . 
Roumanian . 

Russian 

Sarawak 

Siamese 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 

Uruguayan . 

Venezuelan . 

Zanzibar 

Other oountneB , 


of the stveial country sol the woild dining 
’87, as iccoided in the “ Um\ ci sal Rcgistei ’ 
Table E. shows the material of construction of 
which vessels of ioo tons and upwaids «ue 
built in the woild in ’87, and then tonnage 
Table F gives an account of the number of 
ships olassed by each ol the puncipal classi- 
fy ation societies of the world —The late Liver- 
pool Underwriters' Registry is now amalgamated 
with Lloyd’s Rcgistei. The figures stated 
above as to the latter do not include ships 
classed in the Society’s Yacht Register. 


0,058, sis 
1,039,562 

3,698,080 
1,442,113 
0,278 
1 38,008 
5,395 
3, ? W 
80,920 
60 , 35 5 
1,591 
986 
704 

122,8l6 

18 ‘,703 
264,186 
727,975 
209,456 
3,n 1 
980 
619,946 
35,062 
1 ,698 
°,°7 3 
1,264,892 
774 
6,129 
5 b 047 


Countries 


1 No ol 
Steamcis 

Tonnage 

Gross. 

A / United Kingdom 


I 4,957 

6.468,936 

^ J Colonies 


736 

394,579 

* ( Total 


1 5,715 

398 

6,863,515 

America (United States) 

5°5,977 

Argentine . 


44 

19,026 

Austro-Hungarian 


127 

152,478 

Belgian 


85 

1 1 4,335 

Bolivian 

Brazilian . 


112 

60,882 

Chilian 



27,961 

Chinese 

Columbian . 


‘ 29 

39, 123 

Costa Rican 


3 

2,511 

Banish 


l 191 

133,287 

Dutch . 


, 150 

186,044 

French 


: 4P1 

731,732 

German 


601 

659,660 

Greek . 


82 

67,885 

Hawaiian . 


14 

io,53o 

Haytian , 


9 

. 3,515 

Italian 


19- 

1 265,513 

Japanese 


122 

98,383 

Mexican 


10 

' 3,399 

Montenegrin 
Norwegian . 


297 

J 59,992 

Persian 

Peruvian 


, 1 

6 

i 838 

! 6,921 

; 28,469 

Portuguese , 


1 30 

Roumanian 


3 

1 529 

Russian 


227 

1 145,461 

Sarawak 


I 4 

j 1,204 

Siamese 


1 4 

; 1,453 

Spanish 


1 380 

, 388,074 

Swedish 


! 429 

160,752 

Turkish 


85 

| 59,950 

Uruguayan . 


1 13 

1 5,814 

Venezuelan . 


! 5 

1,228 

Zanzibar 


! 6 

i 4,723 

Other countries . 


1 5 

6,989 

Total . 


9,890 

10,918,153 


tuple expansion engines and bj T rc-enguung 
steamers and having then old engines 
altcied to triple expansion This change will 
be a gain to the owncisof neatly 30 per cent, 
pel annum upon the altciations, on account 
of the economy m fuel which will be effected. 
Dui mg the last five jeais the fii ‘t-ilass ooean 
passenger steamers have been bcttci consti ucted 
than founcrly fot safety and speed. Triple- 
expansion instead of compound engines have 
been gcneially adopted in these ships, which 
effects an aveiage saving of 25 percent, for the 
pt opulsion of the steamers. During this short 
period also the oomfort of passengers has been 
improved, and especially by the enlargement 
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of cabins, and bettei food and sanitary accom- 
modation, and the installation of the electric 
light (see Electricity on Shipboard). 
As regards the extraordinary speed of ocean 
steameis during ’88, the most noteworthy are 
the two runs of the Ounarder E/iuna, from 
Queenstown to Sandy Hook, neai New York, 
TABLE D 


Country 111 whn h 

Whcthei sail 

No. 

Ton- 

built. 

01 steam 


nage, 

f 

Sail 


61 

70,995 

United Kingdom . ^ 

Steam . 


26S 

416,112 

Total 


329 

477,107 

British Colonies . -f 

Sail . 


u 

10,709 

Ste am 


8 

1,421 

12,220 

1 

Total 


39 

America (U.S.) . | 

Sail 


42 

19,962 

Steam 


26 

18,711 

38,073 

Total 


68 

( 

Sail . 


i 

100 

Austro-Hungary . j 

Steam 


1 

470 

Total 


2 

570 

Denmark . . f 

Sail . 


2 

656 

Steam . 


-5 

1,820 

1 

Total 


5 

2,485 

France . . . ^ 

Sail . 


5 

1,026 

Stt am . 


7 

9,225 

( 

Total 


12; 10,251 

( 

Sail . 


8 

8,082 

Germany . ^ 

Steam . 
Total 


iQ 

27 

l 5,o?o 

23,111 

( 

Sail , 


0 

2,251 

Greece . 

Steam . 




( 

Total 


9 2,253 

( 

Sail 


1 

V>6 

Holland . 

Sit am . 


1 


( 

! Total 


2 

717 

( 

Sail . 


0 

! 

Italy . . . 

Steam , 



( 

j Total 


9 

i 1,252 

( 

Sail . 


5 

| i, 9<>9 

Norway. . . | 

•Si cam , 


1 

I 419 

Total 


6 

2,328 

Russia . . . | 

Sail . 
Steam . 


14 

3,4 32 

( 

Total 


14 ! 3,432 

( 

Sail . 


2 

1 

1 7M 

Sweden . . j 

Steam 


11 

I 2 ,h8i 

Total 


13 

! 3,095 

( 

Sail . 


1 

33 V 

Other countries . - 

1 Steam . 


1 

! 1,753 

( Total 


1 4 1 2,285 

Totals . . [ 

, Sail 


l 

1 193 

' 122,108 
, 457,' 671 

1 Steam . 


ur> 

( 

Grand Total . 

j 539 

579,779 


in both of which voyages she biokc the speed 
record between tho c e places , the tune taken m 
the foimer voyage was 6 days 1 hour and 55 
minutes, and 111 the lattei five minutes less. A 
greater distance by 58 knots, was run on the 
voyage from 27th May to 31 d June than m the 
one made from Sept. 16th to 27th. On the fifth 
day’s passage m June the Etiutia made 503 
knots. These two voyages are the fastest on 


record for long distances on the ocean. The 
Oceana, belonging to the I 3 . andO.Company, left 
Brindisi on July 23rd, and arrived at Adelaide, 
S.A., on August 19th, her net speed at sea being 
is. 8 knots pei hour over a distance o< 8,758 knots. 
The fastest passages between England and the 
Cape have been made this ycai . These voyages 
were by two lincis of the Union Steamship 
Company. The laitai was di n en ti orn Cape 
Town to Plymouth in 17 days 6 his 15 min., 
including detentions, and the Athenian in 17 
da^s 9 his and 10 nun on one vo\agc and m 17 
da\si6his 25mm on the othci Ine stiaining 
time of the laitat was 17 da>s 15 nun. when 
she was propelled at an average speed of 14.35 

TABLE F. 


Malei ial of 
consti uction 

Whcthei sail 
01 steam. 

No. 

Ton- 

nage. 

Steel . . | 

Sail . 
stt .1111 

Total 

31 

228 

259 

31,208 

387,493 

418,701 

Iron . . | 

Sail . 
Steam 

Total 

30 

91 

121 

46,388 

62,938 

109,326 

Wood and Compo- f 
site . . 

Sail 

Steam 

Total 

130 

27 

159 

44,5 <2 
7,-40 

61,762 

Total . . | 

Sail 

Steam 

Grand Total 

>93 

346 

639 

122,108 

457,671 

579,779 


TABLE F. 


Name of Classifica- 
tion .Sock ly 


Lloyd s Register 
Bureau Veritas 
Germanischer Lloyd 
Nederlandsche 
Verecnigmg 
Van Assuradeuren 
Norske Veritas 
Rcgistre Maritime 
Record of American ) 
and Foreign Shipping f 
Registro Italiano 
Veritas Austro-Un 
Veritas Ellenico 


C! 1jj 

(A 

u 

0) 

~ tfl 
~ (/, 

B 

CS 

rt 0) 

<L> 

(/>> 

'Si 

3,740 

4,666 

5,499 

1 ,039 

h 435 

260 

1,367 

680 

2,957 

265 

502 

26 

2,037 

l88 

981 

121 

» i ,233 

25 

216 



Total No. 
ot ships 
tlassed in 
each 

R cgiste r. 

8,406 


2,047 

3,222 

548 


1,102 

1,258 

216 


knots per hour The outwaid vojages of this 
company s steameis were lather slower. The 
splendid Nottli Gt rrnan Lloyd’s liners, which 
consist of nine stcamei s, all built at tilt Fairfield 
Shipbuilding Yard, have dining ’88 maintained 
a vuy lugli speed at >-ca They have been 
duven at an avtiage rate of from 17 to 17^ 
knots pei hour. The Mi ssagerics Maritimes 
Company have materially shortened their 
loute from Maiscillcs to Austialia since May 
’88, by going direct lrom Maht to King George s 
Sound, whereby about four days aie saved m 
the passage. The most appreciable steamers 
of a new type which have been built in 
I Great Britain during ’88 aie the Oceana and 
[ Arcadia, of the P. and O. Company, and the 
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City of New York and City of Paris, of the Merchant Shipping BUI, ’84. See ed. ’88, 
Inman and International Steamship Company, and further cd. ’87. A v 

These two last-mentioned ships, which are for Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Act, 
the Atlantic passenger trade, are provided with * 87 . See ed. ’88. 

twin screws, and are the largest steamers afloat. Merchant Shipping, Life-Saving Appli- 

They have better water-tight compartments ances Act. See Session ’88, sect. 31 a. 
than any other steamers, whereby the safety of Merchant Taylors* School, London, 
passengers is further insured. These splendid Founded (1561) by iair Thomas White, founder 
ships, which arc similai to each other, are of St. John’s College, Oxford, and the court of 
respectively illuminated with electricity by the Merchant Taylors’ Company. The company 
more than 1,000 incandescent lamps. These remains the governing body of the school, 
ships and the two before mentioned of the which has always continued a day school In 
P. and O. Company, have been specially con- 1875 it was reorganised, enlaiged, and removed 
structed for use as aimed cruisci s. Two from Suffolk Lane to its present site in Charter- 
steamers o( afuithci improved type are being house Square. Amongst the famous scholars 
built for the Whitt Star Line, and aic cxpoUd of Mei chant Taylois’ aie Edmund Spenser, 
to be ready for sea 11c \t ) c,n Jt is expected authoi of the Fai ne (Jncritr , Archbishop Juxon ; 
that their speed will be faster than that ol Bishop Lancelot Andrewes; Bishops Wren and 
any ship afloat, and that they will thcrefoie he Buekeridgc of Ely; Dove, Bishop of Peter- 
able to steam bctwi 1 n (Juccnslown and New borough (called by (Jueen Elizabeth “ the 
York 111 less than six days The General Dove with the silver wings ”), and many other 
Ti ansatlantic Company are now lonsti acting bishops and church dignitaries , James Shirley, 
a new twin sue w steamer at St Na/aire, to the dramatist ; Lord Clive, founder of the Indian 
be chnstcncd La Tom amt, which will he Empire , Charles Ewing, the tragedian ; Chailes 
ready foi making hot Inst voyage to New Mathews, the elder and younger; Albert 
York next ycai. Although this Ficnch com- Smith, and Edward Bond, late of the British 
pany own loui oelcbiated liners, wlueh have Museum Amongst alumni recently deceased . 
made voyages between Havre and New Yoik Edwaid Hawkins, Provost of Duel; Dean 
nearly as quickly in thru daily inns .is the Mansel ; Di Samuel B11 0I1 , Sit Chailes Bright ; 
Ktruna and Unthnn ol the Cuii.ud line, the Bishop Woodfoid (Ely) Twenty -six scholar- 
new steamu bung built foi tin m will be ships, and exhibitions of ,£86 and ,£100 for five 
piopcllcd at a 1 onsidr 1 ably greater rate than and seven ycai s, to St. John s College, Oxford ; 
any of then piestnt ships Thin new ou an othcis, ranging fiom ^90, to Cambridge — alto- 
lineis, built 111 Mai st dies for the Messagenes gether 39 Pupils ^>0 , on cntiame must be 
Maiitimcs Company, of 16} knots spied, over nine and undci fouitcen Head Master — 
will be ieady For ^ia next yeai These Rev W Baker, D D. Motto -Homo plantal , 
also will be of a iu\v type, and will homo mu^at, sir/ /Vi/s dot nun mention 
afford the best accommodation for long Merchants’ Lecture, The Was established 
voyages. The numlx 1 of merchant steamers (1672) during the reign of Chailes II } by the 
built and litiildiug, (apable of being piopcllcd Presbyterians and Independents conjointly, at 
at 16 knots an lioui and upwards as armed Pinners’ Hall, being suppoi ted by contributions 
cruiseis for foui 01 fivi houis lonsccutivi ly if from the principal merchants of the City of 
chasing 01 111 chase 111 waifatc, is 46 Of these London. Its professed design was “to up- 
23 belong to Gicat Bntain, 10 to Germain, 10 hold thcdoitunes ol the Refoi mation against 
to Frame, and 3 to Italy. Oceanic passuigci the errors of Popery, bocmianism, and Infi- 
traffic in sailing vessels is now piactically dclity.” F10111 Pinners’ Hall it was removed 
limited to the u >11 lage of fust and second class (July 1778) to New Broad Stint Chapel, and 
passengei & to Cali utta, Bombay, and the Anti- theme to the Poultiy Chapel (1814), Weigh 
podes, to j. whom iconomisation ol time is no House Chapel (i860), and Finsbury Chapel, 
object. Snuc’68 these visscls have not In en M001 fields (1883) The let lure is delivered 
constructed foi speed, the new type of such e\eiy Tuesday morning (12 to 1) 
have been built foi carrying laigtr t argoe s Meredith, George, poet and novelist, is a 
There aie now several four-masted vessels native ol Hampshire, and alter studying for 
capable of tianspoi ting five thousand tons of some time m Germany he commenced his 
cargo. The fastest longdistance voyages by hlciary career with the publication of a volume 
sailing vessels were made by the u«Wo, of poems 111 1851. This was followed by the 
belonging to the Shaw, Savill, & Albion Com- “ Snaving of Shagpat, an Arabian Entertainment ” 
pany’s Line, about twelve years ago, and by the (’35), “ Fai ina, a Legend of Cologne” (’57), “The 
lhetmopyla, ol the Abei deen Line in ’68 The Ordeal of Richaid Teveril” (’59), “Modern 
formei vessel pci formed a voyage fi nm London Love Poems and Ballads” ('62), “Emilia in 
to New Zealand in 65 days, and the latter a England ” (’64), “ Rhoda Fleming ” (’65), 

passage between London and Melbourne 111 60 “ Vittona ” (’66), “The Adventures of Hairy 
days. In one day the Thu mopyhv made 335 Richmond” ('71), “The Egoist” (’79), “The 
knots on the \oyage, and she lan at the rate Tiagic Comedians" (’81), “Poems and Lyrics 
of 17 knots an hour lor a lew houis consecu- ol the joy ol Earth" (’83), and “ Diana of the 
tively. The business of British shipowners the Crossways ” (’85) Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
has gieatly improved during ’88, on account in his recent leituie on novels and novelists, 
of the met ease of heights, which have lm- placed Mi. M. m the fiont lank of modern 
proved from 25 to 30 per cent all lound, romance writeis. 

compared with the last two yeais In some Mersey Tunnel. As its name implies, this 
cases they have improved about 50 per cent, or is a passage constructed under the river 
more, and shipbuilders are busy with many Mersey, to connect the two shores at Liverpool 
orders m hand for forward delivery, and most and Birkenhead, for railway purposes. On 
of the inferior cargo ships that have been so Feb. 13th, ’85, the tunnel was formally opened ; 
long idle have been chartered and are now fairly but, of course, much work had to be done be. 
occupied at remunerative freights. fore traffic could be commenced, and the actual 
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inauguration was eventually fixed for the end “Message, Royal.” See Parliamentary 
of Jan. '86, when the Fnnoe of Wales per- Procedure, 

formed that ceremony. The length of the Met&morphism. A term used in geology to 
tunnel, including the approaches, is 4^ miles, denote the changes which certain rocks have 
There are two stations m the city, a lift being undergone, whereby their original characters 
used at one of them (James Street) calculated are moie or less obscured. Almost every rock 
to raise 230 passengers to the load level in 40 has suffered either mechanical or chemical 
seconds: on the Bnkenhcad side theie aic change, but the teiin “ metamorphie ” is re- 
four. The height bet vi ecu the bed of the river stncted to those 1 oiks in which tne alteration 
and the roof of the tunnel is given as about has been intense. Sec ed. ’87. 

30 ft., the tunnel itself being 21 high and 26 Meteorological Society, The Scottish. See 
wide. Alongside the tunnel is the ventilation Ben Nevis Observaiory. 
heading, 7 ft. 4 111 m diameter, and there are Meteorology. See cd 88. 

ventilating fans 40 ft. and 30 ft. m diumetci . It Metropolitan and City of London Police, 

may be added that 100 It below is the diainagc — Metropolitan Fstablished by Act of Parlia- 
heading driven to test the stiata beneath the ment (1829), and the piotcction of the district 
river. The Rt Hon. H Cecil Raikes, M.P., by watchmen was discontinued by that statute 
was chairman of the Company, Messrs. Waddell and entirely inti usted to the then newly ap- 
& Sons wtie the contiactois, and Messrs. J. pointed force The Mctiopolitan police area 
Bi unices, C. Douglas box, and J. Fox weu. the includes neaily 700 sq miles, and embraces 
engineeis. On the day of opening it was stated all places within a ladius of fifteen miles of 
that the expenditure was £1,250,000 sterling. Charing Cioss, except the City of London, 
'The passengei tiaflii by boat acioss the liver which is protected by its own police ( v . inf.). 
has been estimated at 26,000,000 yeaily During The formei loice has also jurisdiction on the 
’86 the Queen conicned the honoui of knight- river Thames. Agicat number of the Metro- 
hood upon Mi Hi unices and Mi C. Douglas politan police aie employed at the Government 
Fox. # (For other details see ed ’88.) Accoid- dockyaids, naval hospitals, and military sta- 
mg to the half-yearly report ol the Company, tions. Many members aic also engaged by 
ending June 30th, ’88, the progicss of the other Government bodies, and a few by public 
woiks had sufleiccl fi 0111 lack of funds ; but as denaitments, public companies, and private 
Parliament had (luting the session passed, as individuals. The Mctiopolitan police district 
amended, the Company’s Finance (No. 1) Bill, consists of twenty-two land divisions and one on 
they looked foivvaid to material help The the Thames. Lvci y land division is under the 
sum spent on capital account duung the six immediate charge of a supenntendent, and the 
months was £31,521, and the amount estimated subdivisions under that of two or four mspec- 
foi the current six months was £56,000 At the tors. A cci tain number of beats are provided 
meeting on Sept 27th the Rt Hon K. Pleydell 111 each subdivision to ba pati oiled by con- 
Bouvene, in mov nig the adoption of theiepoit, stables, and aic visited by seigcants who have 
said it was partly with the view of making the sections of beats allotted to them for this 
necessaiy connections with the Gi cat Western purpose, and who leport to their inspectors 
and Northwestern railways, and the connec- the occun ences thereon The sections are also 
tiononthe Livei pool side, that the shaieholders supervised by the inspcetois both day and 
had been asked to solution the Bill intioduced night, and vciy ficqucntly by the superm- 
ini Pailiamcnt during the session; but now tendent. The foi mer officers send reports daily 
the directors had decided not to ask them yet to their supei intendents respecting public 
to sanction the capital that would be icquircd. matters m their subdivisions, and the super- 
The motion was agrted to intendent furnishes diurnal reports to the 

Mery. An oasis m Central Asia, situated Commissioner concerning occun cnees in the 
almost midway between Meshed and Bokhara, division undei his charge. Each subdivision 
and Herat and Khiva. In ancient tunes the has a station house in chaige of inspectors, 
city of Merv, now in rums, was famous for its who aie sometimes assisted by sergeants, 
vast size, magnificence, and prosperity. The Mounted police patio! the more distant parts of 
locality became notorious when Russia, hav- the outer subdivisions. In each division there 
ing conqucicd Khiva in 1873, threatened to aie from thirty to forty men selected as a 
occupy tne oasis. The oasis has an aiea of rcseivc foicc to carryout special duties, headed 
1,600 square miles, and a population of a by an mspcctot and assisted by several ser- 
quarter of a million Turcomans. There is geants The supreme government of the Metro- 
no town of Merv; the thickly packed pros- poJitan police is undei a Commissioner appointed 
perous settlements spread over tne oasis con- by the Home Secretary. The former is em- 
stitutmg what is recognised under that name, poweied to make mles and regulations for the 
Outside the country is not desert 111 the usual service, subject to the approval of the latter, 
sense of the term, but consists of good clayey The superior officers under the Commissioner 
soil, which fails to grow vegetation because are three Assistant Commissioners, five Chief 
the water supply is too limited to irrigate it. Constables, and two Assistant Chief Constables. 
The Russians, however, are rapidly enlarging In Jan. 1888 (latest returns) the strength of 
the cultivable area by extensive irrigation the force was 14,081, comprising 30 superin- 
works, and have successfully introduced the tendents, 820 inspectors, 1,363 sergeants, and 
culture of American cotton. The Transcaspian n,868 constables. Theie is also a receiver, 
Railway ( q.v ), which is to connect the Caspian a chief surgeon, two surveyors, and about 
with the Amu-Daira, was completed in J uly '86 thirty Civil Service clerks. There are local 
to Merv. About 10,000 troops are maintained in surgeons of the police m divisions. The 
the oasis, distant 200 miles from Herat, and also most important branch of the police not 
including in its administrative area Penjdeh, engaged in ordinary divisional duty is the 
half that distance from the key of India. The Criminal Investigation Department, started in 
Turcomans of Merv are considered the bravest 1878. It is now under the immediate direc- 
and best mounted horsemen in Central Asia. tion of Mr. Anderson, assistant commissioner, 
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who is assisted by Mr. Chief Constable Wil- 
liamson. A part of this service is the Scotland 
Yard department, and consists of a superin- 
tendent, five chiet and three first-class inspec- 
tors, seven second-class mspectoi s, and about 
fifteen seigeants. Tlieie is also a branch of the 
Criminal Investigation Department in each divi- 
sion, undei the charge of an mspectoi The 
number of members belonging to each branch 
is regulated according to local circumstances 
When vacancies oc< ur in the highei blanch of 
the detective set vice, mci itabic divisional detec- 
tives aie appointed to lill them The higher 
grade of detectives go to the most distant 
and other parts of the woild loi tin anc->t 
o 1 criminals. Much valuable Svivue is also 
rendered by this pait of the dcpaitmcnt to 

f iohee forces in Great Britain and li eland, 
ndia and the Colonies, as well as to the 
police of foreign governments. The Convict 
Supervision Office, established m 1879, is m con- 
nection with the Criminal Investigation Dc pai t- 
inent. It legisters the names and paiticulais 
of dischaigea convicts on licence, and persons 
sentenced to police supervision in England, 
mid retains photogiaphs and marks of these 
pel sons, undei the piovisions of the Picvcn- 
tion of Climes Act ol 1871 Among otlici 
depaitments of the Mctiopohtan polite ait the 
executive blanch, the public carnage blanch, 
the lost piopiily bianch ( and the common 
lodging-house blanch J he salaries of the 
force are as follows I he commissioner (with 
allowance s), ,4 too , two of the assistant com- 
missionei s (with allowances), ,£1,250, and one 
who incurs 110 tiavc fling expenses 111 connec- 
tion with his duties, ,£1,100 , chief constables, 
various salai ics tanging liom £650 to £800 pc 1 
annum , the tw r o assistant chief constables £ too 
pel year each ; the uctivcr, £1,200, divisional 
superintendents, £300 to £475 , three mspectoi s 
of the Criminal Investigation Dcpaitmcnt, £300 
to £3 50, and nine othei mspeetois, not en- 
gaged 111 divisional woik, £200 to £275, the 
chief inspectors ol divisions, £190, the ic- 
inaindci, £ t t 7 to £187 The highest pay of a 
sergeant is £150, which is 11 coved In two only 
Thiee leceive £151, six £146, 176'fiom £100 
to £1 30, and 918 bom £88 to £90* Asicgaids 
the wages ol the constables, nunc than 
half ol them have fiom £(>2 to £75, and 
lieai ly the whole of the ltmaindo £78 a ytui. 
The highest payment to constables is £83, 
which sixty -six lemve. Clothing is found foi 
all ranks, or money in place of it atvauous 
rates, from £15 to £5 pci annum Men in the 
leserve force obtain extia pay— m/., mspectoi s 
4.s., seigeants 3s , and constables is. ltd 
pei week. I'lie allowances to the police en- 
gaged on special duty in addition to then pay 
langcs fiom 2s to 19s pei week, aecoi ding to 
tank, batisfactoiy piovisions aie made loi 
icwaids foi diligence and piaiscw ortliy acts by 
the police, as well as foi punishment foi bi each 
of discipline. Apptectablc lcgulatioiis also 
exist foi piomotionand testing by examination 
the qualifications of liicmbcis to fill the highei 
offices. A superannuation fund foi pensioning 
the police is made up fiom vauous sources, the 
great bulk of whu h comes from the Metropoli- 
tan Police Fund. The total » eceipts for the year 
ending Match 31st, *88, wcie £185,838 19s 61/., 
while the payments dunng the same penod 
amounted to the same sum : to 3,905 pensioncis, 
and £3,018 6s. 8 ef. to fifty-eight constables as gra- 
tuities. No member of the Mcti opolitan police 


is entitled to retire on a pension m any grade 
under sixty years of'age unless cei tilled by 
the chief surgeon of the force to be unfit for 
further work. For grave misconduct a mem- 
ber of the force may be deprived of a pension 
which he otherwise would receive. Nearly 
one-half of the funds required for the expenses 
of the police is from the money voted by Parlia- 
ment, but the greater amount is from parochial 
rates. The total expenditure of the Metropolitan 
police for the year ending Maich 31st, ’87, 
is £1,751,237 3s 9 d A report is piesented 
annually by the Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan police to the Home btcretary as to the 
lesult of its op lations. Mr J Monro, C B. 
Of v ), has (Nov. ’88) been appointed Chief 
Commissionei — City 01 London Police. This 
fmee is undei the eontiol of a Comtnis- 
sionei, who is appointed by the Mayoi, Aider- 
men, and Common Council, subject to the 
appioval ol llcr Majesty lie is assisted by a 
chief superintendent 1 he sti ength ol the force 
is 890, consisting ol one supumtendent, one 
thief inspector, 13 mspectoi s, 94 seigeants, and 
782 constables, lhc force has also a receiver, 
a chief clerk, sevcial assistant clciks, and a 
surgeon Nearly the same regulations exist 
lor the dischaige o! ordinaiy day and night 
duty as in tile Mctiopohtan police, out the beats 
in tnc City aie imu It slioitei than in the inner 
subdivisionsof the Metropolitan police district, 
ilns is necessity on account of the offices and 
w alehouses and the vciy many stieets, courts, 
and passages which aie ele seated at night 
aftei business bouts and on Sundays. The 
headquarters ai cat the Old Jcw'ry 1 he police 
atea contains six divisions, each of which is 
undei the immediate eaie ol two inspectors, 
who aie assisted by two station-house ser- 
geants I he detective department consists of 
one mspectoi, 12 sergeants, and 22 constables 
attached to the e hie 1 ‘office at the Old Jewry, 
and 42 constables distubuted among the divi- 
sions Ihe most competent men aie selected 
foi this service Ihcy are chiefly concerned 
in the picvcntion and detection ol commercial 
bauds. If, howcvci, a banker or merchant 
lequilcs a City police detective to be sent 
abioad, 01 for a long distance fiom London, for 
the aiiest of an absconding ciiminal, he is 
obliged to pa) tlie expenses ot this mission. 
Many of tnc City police aie ttquiied to 
lcgulate tiaflic, loi which they receive, some 
as (nf t some is a wc 1 k allow am 1 beyond their 
pa\. beveral other mcuibeis of the foicc aie 
employed on special duty at banks, offices, 
exchanges, 1 ail way stations, and at the Post 
Office I hi*n sci \ ice s au paid foi by the 
authonties who engage them. The salaiy ot 
the Cominissionei is £2,000 a y eai , and that 
ol the chitl supeimte lideiit £650 The super- 
intendent of the divisions lee eives £357 per 
annum, the chief inspector and the inspector 
of detectives £213 each The twelve divisional 
mspeetois lcceivc difteicnt lates of pay, as 
theie are three classes. Four of these officers 
leceive £3 11s. gd , foui £3 6s. 7 d, and four 
£3 is. 6d pei week. To the twelve detective ser- 
geants and the fourteen station-house sergeants 
£2 ns. per week is paid, while the remainder of 
the sergeants are paid from £1 17s. to £2 per 
week The pay of the constables, who are 
divided into three classes, as m the Metro- 
politan police force, is from £1 5s. 7 d. to 
£1 12s. 31/. per week. Each membei of the 
force also receives 3s. per month as boot money, 
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and an allowance is made to the detectives for Lambeth bridges have been strengthened. The 
plain clothes m lieu of uniform. The Super- Board has obtained powers for establishing 
animation Fund is mainly provided partly from a steam ferry for foot passcngeis, horses, ana 
stoppages of the pay of the force, which is not to vehicles adross the Thames lrom Woolwich to 
exceed a fortieth, and partly fiom fines inflicted North Woolwich, and to fonn a tunnel under 
on the police or peisons who assault them, the Thames at Blackwall (r/.v ), with appioach 
The balance is provided fiom the City cash, loads at eithei end It has loimed or widened 
No member of the City police is legally entitled many leading thoroughfares, such as Queen 
to a pension. All pensions are granttd at the Victona Stieet, Noithumbcrland Avenue, 
disci etion of the Coiporation, subject to the Gatiick Stieet, Southwai k btiect,Gi eat Eastern 
lecommcndation of tlie Commissionei Ihe Street, Cleihtnwcll Road, C hating Cross Road 
total expenditure of the City police is about (opened to the public, Feb *88, by the Duke of 
>£112,000 pci annum Of this amount £75,000 is C.inibi idgc), S haftcsbui\ Avenue, and many 
iccenc'd from a 1 ate of 5^/ 111 the pound on the otluis J he widening of U])pei Stieet, 
assessable lental of tin Cit^, >£2 7,000 is paid Islington, the lowti llill improvement, the 
fiom the City cash, the remaining >£to,uoo by Hampstead and 1 Jammu smith improvements, 
those who employ the police 111 then pnvatc an also among olhci 1 input tant works 1 ccentJy 
siivue <amcd out, and tnnsidc table piogiess has 

Metropolitan Asylums Board S e Took bun math with a miuh needed line of route 
Law lioiu Oiays lun Road to St. John’s Stieet 

Metropolitan Board Of Works (Money) Road III ’88 linpoitant additions were made 
Act, 87. See < d 88. lo the parks and open spaces under the Board’s 

Metropolitan Board Of Works This eontiol Victona, Battci sc a, and Kennington 
Board, vvnich will cease to exist on March 31 st, paiks weie, 111 puisuancc of .111 Act of Pailia- 
’ 89 , was constituted by the Metropolis Manage- uu ut, ti aiisfeued to the Boaul Wandswoith 
ment Act of ’55. Atconlmg to thi piovisions ( oininoii was placed under its junsdiclion, 
of the Local Go\cinni( nt A( t (see bi ssion ’88, and the Boaid .uquiicd by puuhase a hue 
sect 26 ), the* City Council upon its election extent of giound at Hammersmith known as 
will appoint a piovisional committee to emy Ra\ciisi<>uit Paik (7 a ) On the -51st Dec , 
on the* multifai ions duties enti uslcd to til 1 ’87, the total ait a ol all Liu paiks, guidons, 

Boaid. Although this body has dining its and open spans uiulci tlu Board’s eontiol, 
existence earned out some magnilict lit w oiks was a, bo, acics lwent>-two improvement 
of public utility and impiovt ment, the it vela- schemes undei the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
tions before the* Royal Commission appointed Dwellings Improvement Act have been prepaied 
by the House of Commons have tended con- l>\ the Boaid, and sanctioned by Parliament ; 
.sideiably lo shake public confidence 111 its and aecoiding to the Boaid s last report the 
admimsti ation Since the Boaid came into blocks ol buildings then c luted 111 the 
existence its duties and functions have been !Vlt tiopolis upon ground denied by the Board 
gtcatly mcieased Sir John Thwaites was tlu multi these Acts wtit 244 111 number, and 
first chairman, and .it his cl e ath in ’70 Sir |amcs dwelling acconunod ition is piovidec! in them 
McGau 1 Hogg (now Lord Magheramorne) was loi 2<s,g<n peisons Hit* Metropolitan Fire 
appointed, and lias been annually ic-ekctid Brigade Act was passed in the year ’65, and 
(salaiy >£2,000 pei annum) up to the present came into operation on the lirst day of the 
time. JLhe most extensive of the B card’s works, following ycai (see Mil t n<r Bkic.auk). The 
and the most important fiom a samtai y point ol quantity of watei used foi extinguishing fires 
view', has been the system of main drainage in the Metropolis dining the yeai ’87 was ovei 
by which the contents ol tlu scvveis ait pic- tw eiity-six million gallons. In cornice tion with 
vented from passing into the uvei ihames the gas supply the duty of the Boaid is lor the 
within the limits ot the Me tiopolis, and ait most pait limited to making ai range nients 
conveyed to outfall vunks, at which costly t\- loi the daily testing of tlu gas of tin* tlnce 
pcriuuntb have been conduetc cl J.illtily uncLi piincipal eompaiut s, 111 01 del to aseeitain i( it 
the supervision ot bn Ilcmy Roseot , M P., is of the quality' puscnlnd by the Acts of 
w’ith a view to the pin lficatiou of the effluent Pailiament Ihe Board have also other duties 
Die mam and lntuccptmg scweis aie about east upon the 111 in relcitme to tramways, the 
two hunched and fifty miles in length Foi • Building Acts, the foi mation ol sti cets, and the 
most amongst the impiovements foi winch sti ue tmal arrange nients of theatres and music 
the Metropolis is indebted to the Metropolitan hulls The Boaid is the local authority in the 
Boaid of Woiks is the Thames Embankment, Me tiopolis, exclusive of the City of London, 
the no 1 th side ii 0111 Blackti i.u s to We stminstci undei tlu t ontagious Diseases (Animals) Acts ; 
and fiom Giosvcnoi Road to Battel sea In ulge , it is cmpnucicd to ngulatc* eeitain offensive 
and on tile south side fiom We slnnnstt 1 to busuie ssts e.m led 011 in the Metiopofis, and is 
Vauxliall. These embankments icilainutl tlu local authonty foi legulating the manu- 
from the 1 1\ ci a eonsideiablc extent ol gi ound, faetmt, conveyance, storage, and sale of 
in all fifty -two aucs. The Victoria Embank- explosive substances ; and also the storage and 
ment was completed 111 ’70, the Chelsea Em- sale ol ptti oleum. The Board is also the 
bankment in ’74, and the Albert Embankment in lcsponsiblc authority foi cairying out the pro- 
’69. All the bridges ovei the Ihames upon visions of the Infant Life Pi oteetion Art, except 
which tolls weic levied have been made free so far as the City of London is concerned. It 
by the Board, at a total cost of neaiJy a million advances money on loan to the London School 
and a half sterling. A new bridge in place of Board (7.?'.), the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
the old and defective timber structure has been the Boards of Guardians, the vestries and 
built at Battersea, and a now bridge has also district boards of the Metiopohs. Its expendi- 
becn built connecting Putney and Fulham, ture foi ’87 (latest return) including ,£692,676 
Hammersmi th Bridge has be*t*n rebuilt, and the advanced on loan to local authorities, >£696,825 
accommodation for pedestrian and vehicular invested 111 Ticasury bills, and >£128,867 applied 
traffic considerably increased ; and Albert and to repayment of temporary loans and reduction 
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of debt, amounted to £3,678,445, of which 
^757,478 was defrayed out of money raised by 
the issue of Metropolitan consolidated stock. 

Metropolitan Board Commission Act. See 

Session 88 , sect. 82 . 

Metropolitan Board of Works, Royal 
Commission on, ’86. Appointed on the motion 
of Lord Randolph Churomll to inquire into the 
workings of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
commenced its sittings onWednesday, M ay and 
The commissioners were Lord Herschell (chau- 
man), Mr. F. A. Bosanquet, Q C., and Mi . ii 
R. Grenfell. At the fourth sitting of the Com- 
mission it was announced that Mr. T. J. 
Robertson, an assistant survey 01 and valuer 
m the service of the Boaid, was not in attend- 
ance. Mi. Robertson had pieviously icccivcd 
notice from the Board that his services would 
not be retained aftei the 24th June, it being 
alleged that he had given ecitain infoimation 
to Mi. Vilhcrs as to the amount for which the 
Board would let the Pavilion site— a mattei that 
had aroused a gieat deal of public comment. 
At the next meeting of the Commission a lettci 
was read in which Mi. Robeitson intimated 
that he should not attend At the fourth meet- 
ing, on May 15th, Mr. Alderman J. E, Saunders, 
an architect, and a mtmbei of the Bo.ud tot 
twenty-five years until Januaiy last, was 
examined, and stated that lie acted as aulutcct 
for Mr. Villieis foi the Pavilion, and that his 
commission eame to ,£1.800, the total of Ins 
charges being £2,000 He also stated that he 
had been concci ned 111 the 01 eetion of the 1 lotel 
Metropole and the Grand Hotel. He leecivid 
half of £5,000 as joint aulutcct of the Grand 
Hotel, and his commission on the Hotel 
Metropole was about £i,*>oo He was paid 
100 guineas loi piolessional advice 111 count c- 
tion with the Cutcuon Pheatie, Mr. F H 
Fowler, also a fomiei membci of the Boaid, 
anda member of the Building At t and Theatics 
Committees, stated that his fnm acted as 
architects for the Avenue Tht ati e. and that lie 
had been lonneited with othei buildings on 
the Board’s kite's. On the eighth day, June Sth, 
Mr. Villiers stated that foi six yeais he paid 
Mr. F. W. Goddard, surveyoi and valuci to the 
Board, the sum of £200 a yeai , and he fuithci 
stated that he gave Goddard £5,000 in deben- 
tures loi lus assistance 111 obtaining the site 
and his pievious services, and that he had 
given Robertson £ 1,000 and othei sums At 
the meeting of the Board on the same day Mi . 
Goddard was suspended. During the course 
of the inquiries other witnesses proved pacing 
considerable sums to Goddard and Robertson, 
and allegations were made against several 
members of the Board. At the meeting of the 
Board on the 15th June Mr. F. W. Goddard was 
dismissed, and a week later his son, Mr. Matthew 
Goddard, who was employed 111 the department 
under his father, and who had admitted before 
the Commission that he had received “ pre- 
sents,” was also dismissed. At the thirteenth 
sitting (June 26th) Mr. Robertson attended the 
Commission, and, through counsel, offered to 
give evidence ; but Lord Herschell said that 
Mr. Robertson did not make a full disclosure 
and withdrew himself from the jurisdiction of 
the Commission, and the Commissioners would 
consider what course they would take with 
regard to him. On August 14th (the twenty- 
fourth sitting) the Commission adjourned sine 
die. An interim report was laid on the table of 


the House of Commons on its reassembling, on 
Nov. 6th. The Commissioners stated that they 
reserved to themselves power to proceed 
further with the inauiry. The course pursued 
by Mr. Fowler and Alderman Saunders was 
ccnsuied, but the Commissioners stated there 
was no evidence that the fact of these gentle- 
men having been professionally employed 
induced them to act at the Board, as they 
might otherwise have done. They also ex- 
piessed the opinion that there were no 
in cum stances which disclosed to the Board in 
general that modularities were going on, but 
in some lespects the Board's proceedings 
facilitated the misconduct disclosed. The 
Commissioners further reported that, with the 
exception of Messis. Saunders and Fowler, 
then wcie, gcneially speaking, no suspicious 
cn cumstances shown to be within the cogni- 
sance of the Boaid, and that the irregu- 
larities, so far as disclosed, affected only a 
small part of the Boaid's operations, and that 
there was no evidence that malpiactice or 
eoi 1 option aflected the greater part of the 
wink ol the Boaid, winch had leally lendered 
valuable sc 1 vices to the Metiopolis. With 
icgaid to Goddaid and Robertson, transac- 
tions aie mentioned 111 winch the Commis- 
siomis say th.it the Boaid was distinctly 
di handed hnougli had transpired to show 
that loi many ycais Goddaid was altogether 
undcstiving oi the confidence u posed in him; 
and with legat d to Robeitson also, it was clear 
that he giossly bctiayed his trust. The Com- 
nnssioneis fuithei stated that they were not 
satisfied that the laltei could matcually add 
to then knowledge of the facts, and they weie 
not disposed, unless there was good reason 
foi doing so, to nffoid him the opportunity of 
making a tine and full disclosure, and so 
entitle linn to a ceitihiate indemnifying him 
against the consequences of his misdeeds. 
1 lie'ie was no evidence that cithei Mr. Fowler 
01 Aldei man Saunders was in the habit of 
thi owing unnecessaiv difficulties in the way 
of applicants to the Building Acts Committee 
and the rheatics Sub-committec, but great 
dissatisfaction existed at the mode in which 
applications wcie dealt with, and the impres- 
sion pi evaded that matters would be made 
smoother by the employment of these gentlemen. 
In view of the facts elicited by this inquiry, the 
Commissioneis thought it might have a whole- 
some effect if it weie made a cmninal offence 
to offer to any member 01 official of a public 
body any kind of payment, fee or rewaid, having 
any 1 elation to the affairs of the body of which 
he was such member or official, and also to 
make the pci son accepting any such payment, 
fee, or rewaid, amenable to the ciiminal law. 

Metropolitan Commons Act, ’66. Seeed.’88 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade (established 
Jan. 1st, 1866). The duty of extinguishing fires 
in the Metropolis for thirty-three years pre- 
viously was almost entirely performed by the 
Fire Insurance Companies, who had a brigade 
called the London Fire Engine Establishment. By 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Aot of 1865 the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was charged with 
this work, and that of protecting life and pro- 
perty in the Metropolis in the event of fire ; and 
in 1866 the stations, engines, appliances, officers 
and men of the old fire origade were transferred 
to the new one. In 1867 the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Life from Fire assigned its 
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escapes, ap paratus, and staff to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and then the Metiopolitan Fne 
Brigade were intrusted with the protection of 
life as well as property against fire. During 
the twenty years of its existence the strength 
and appliances ol the Bngade have been mote 
than quadrupled, although no material altera- 
tion has been made in the constitution of the 
force. The chief officer, Captain Shaw, who has 
had the command of the Brigade since its com- 
mencement, is now assisted by a second officer, 
Mr. J. S. Simonds, appointed 1881. The area 
protected by the Brigade is about 122 suuaie 
miles, including the City ol London and the 
Metropolitan Boaid of Woiks district, and ex- 
tends from Highgatem the North to Sydenham 
in the South, and fi om Rochampton 111 the West 
to Plumstcad in the East. Ad 01 ding to the 
last report of the thief officer of the Brigade, 
the number of calls for fires, 01 supposed flies, 
exclusive of clmniu ys, lcccivcd dunng ’87 was 
3,059. Of such calls 528 w r ei e false* alarms and 168 
chimney alaims Only 175 of the lues it suited 
in senous damage The number of persons 
W’lio were gieatly endangered by file was n>8, 
of whom only 55 lost then lives J he total 
number of calls attended by fnenu 11 loi actual 
and supposed In es and chimney files and sup- 
posed chimney flics 111 ’87 was 4,714 Accoid- 
ing to the lcpoit reft ire cl to, the strength of 
the Brigade is as under 55 laud fire engine 
stations, 4 floating 01 nvei stations, 26 hose 
cart stations, 127 lit t* escape stations, 5 steam 
fire engines on baigcs, 45 land sttain fne 
engines, 78 six-inch manual flic engines, 47 
under six-imh manual flic engines, 6; hose 
carts, 30 miles ol hose, 2 self-pi opclhug in < - 
floats, 5 steam tugs, 7 baigcs, j t<> fm-t si apt 
9 long fne laddcis, 9 Jaeldt 1 vans, 2 l.uidei 
ti ucks, 1 ti oily lor laddi 1 s, 1 ti oily foi engine s, 
n hose and coal vans, 10 waggons for slice t 
duties, 5 stiect stations foi ditto, 10 > walih- 
boxes, 591 firemen, including < hit f officer, 
second olhcer, 4 distuct supenntende nts, and 
all ranks, 16 pilots, (17 1 ouchmcn, and 131 hoists 
An excellent system of Fire Alarm telegraphs 
and telephones between lue stations, and to 
police stations and to public and olhti build- 
ings, is ptovided. At the* end of 1886 tveiy 
land station had an appreciable method of fire 
alarm which gave about jsocall points within the 
Brigade area. The substitution of telephones 
foi telegraphs is now' completed thioughoutthe 
whole ol the syste m. J he remuneration of the 
members of the servu e is as follows 1 he 4 dis- 
trict superintendents receive horn £jg^ to ^245 
per annum, and rooms, lighting and filing, 63 
engineers orolliceis m charge ol stations aie 
paid from £2 is. to £2 7s. p<.r week, including 
100ms, lighting and filing, 76 fn st-class fireim 11 
leceive £1 14s yf, 81 second class firemen 
£1 jos. ; mo third-class fiiemcn £1 7*. 5^. , and 
220 fourth-class liremen £1 4 s - pm week 
Gratuities and pensions are paid to the men ol 
the Brigade upon equitable terms Alter 
thirty years’ seivice any man who has reached 
the age of fifty-five can retire on two-thirds 
of his pay. The total annual expenditure of the 
Metropolitan Fire Bngade is about / 113,000 
Of this sum the fire insurance oompames con- 
tribute 1626,000; the Government £ 10,000, lor 
the protection of the public buildings ; and the 
ratepayers £77,000— being the amount realised 
at y. m the pound on the estimated gross 
ratable value of the Metropolis. An interesting 
Fire Rescue Exhibition was held at the Portman 


Rooms, Baker Street (July ’88). Headquarters, 
Southwark Budge Road/S.E. 

Metropolitan Police (Compensation) Act, 

*86. Sec ed ‘88. 

Metropolitan Public Gardena. The mva- 
s.on ol bucks and mortar at almost every point 
of the green boider-land of London, ana the 
increasing congestion of the population within, 
have made the piovision of Metropolitan 
recreation grounds necessary for sanitary^ if 
foi noothei 1 casons. The difficulty of securing 
bicatlnng spaces for the people in the over- 
crowded disti icts, howevei, is annually 
11101 casing , and would probably be insui mount- 
able, but for the at tiou of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association. Much of the income 
ol the Association is subsc 1 lbed on the condi- 
tion that it should be expended in wages to the 
“unemployed.” Last yeai the income was 
im toast d l»v subsidies icieived from Mansion 
House funds raised foi the benefit of the un- 
employed flic ptov lsion of seats in tborough- 
lau s, tin planting of trees, the foiination of 
public gymnasia and the opposing of illegal en- 
croachments upon 10111 111011s, tnirial-giounns, etc , 
ate among thi sev< lal uiul< 1 takings cai ried out 
by this sock t> Chairman, the Eailof Meath; 
Sec., Basil Holmes Office, 8^, Lantastei Gate,W. 

Mexican (Gulf and Pacific) Railway. 1 1 was 

rcpoited fiom Philadelphia Scot 9th, ’88, that 
Mi Jom. ph Pool, of an English-Anu man syndi- 
ente, pioposed to lonsliuct a railway acio&s 
Mexico fiom the Gulf to the Pacific, stating 
that lie had obtained a subsidy from the Govern- 
ment lot Ph* pm pose, i he western tci minus 
was fixed at ionala, and the eastern at San 
Juan Baptista, on the 1 ivei Griyalva, 100 
miles from the Gull. The liver, it was calcu- 
lated, would take vessels di awing 25 ft. up to 
the lei mums of the line. The railw’ay would 
be 225 miles long, the necessary capital 
had been subs* ubed, and Picsidcnt Diaz was 
said to be actively inteiested ui the scheme. 
The ionic fiom the western point to New Yoik 
would be shoitci by 800 miles than that via 
Panama 

Mexico A eounliy foi nnng the southern 
cxtiemity of North America, and sti etching 
into Central Annina Hounded on the north 
by the states ol i exas, New Mexico, Anzona, 
and California, on the south by Guatemala 
and British Honduias Area, 741,791 sq. ni ; 
pop 10,447,974 Capital Mexico, pop 300,000. 
Chief poits on Gulf ejf Mexico aie Vcia Cruz, 
Campeche, and Tampico, on the Pacific, Ma- 
/atlananel Guaymas. Besides these some twelve 
important cities. Divided into twenty-seven 
stales, one terntoiy, and one disti ict — The 
c'ountiy is an elevated plateau, varied in contour, 
with volcanic peaks, Popocatepetl, etc., attain- 
ing neaily 18,000 feet. There aie thiee great 
divisions the torrid legions, chiefly on the 
coast, very unhealthy at some seasons; the 
temperate legions, occupying the lower slopes 
of the mountains, limited in extent, agreeable, 
humid, and prolific, and the cold regions, not 
less than 5,000 feet above sea-level. With the 
exception of the Rio Grande del Norte, which 
is the boundary of the United States, rivers 
aie few and unimportant. There are lakes, 
some large, mostly impregnated with sodic 
carbonate. Resources enormous, but, from 
political and social causes, inadequately de- 
veloped. All cereals, fruits, and vegetable 
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produce of southern Europe thrive in Mexico. 
Wheat, bailey, maize, pulse, pepper, sugar- 
cane, potatoes, coffee, cotton, tobacco, vanilla, 
flax, grapes etc > are the chief crops. The 
forests anound in valuable timbci, mahogany, 
rosewood, ebony, caoutchouc, the maguey (from 
which a suit of wine is produced), fibi e-plants, 
etc. The flora and fauna are rich and piofuse, 
the bird and insect tubes bung especially 
notable for hi uuty and variety of colouring 
Vast heids of cattle aie bied, but the sheep 
are of infciioi breed. Horses, of a fine de- 
scuption, are wild in great numbers, and even 
beggars 1 ide. M ules, of a be autif ill and vigorous 
breed, are raised m laige iminbcis J he 
mineral w'ealth is gi < at, eompnsing gold, silvet, 
mercury, iron, tin, /int, lead, antimony, aisenu , 
and sodic cai bonati The Republic is govci m d 
by a President and Mimstiy 1 here is .1 Senate, 
each state eluting two mcnibc is, and a House 
of Representatives elected by univt 1 salsufli age 
The states have also their individual auto- 
nomous local governments. Pi evading it ligion 
Roman Catholic, but all setts toll rated, and 
none slatc-aidul 01 allowed to possess land 
Piinuuy ul 1x1 at ion nominally compulsoi y, but 
the law is not cnltuced. J'hcie aie somi 
9 ,oo«j schools publuly suppoited Pluic is an 
army of 40,000 on the peact footing, laistd to 
360,000 in time of wai. I he navy lon'-i'-ts 
of five small gunboats.— Industi ic s tompusi 
mining and smelting of silver and othci metals, 
nguculture, and eattlc-ln iding Fiom 1821-80 
the mines piodueed ^i 8 o,(kkj,ooo of sihci, and 
^968,200 of gold. Estimated levcnue (‘d 7 >, 
fb, )6u,ooo ; expenditure, ^6, a *7, 1 87 , dibt about 
£42,000,000 , exports (86), £9,7.; 4,000 Phcic 
aie 3,703 miles of railway ( apilal imned to 
New Yoik by tail Of tin inhabitants 19 per 
cent, aie Euiopcansm of Kuiopcan ongin, -58 
per cent, aie Indians, and u permit are of 
mixed lace. Pioelamatum of indc pi nde lit e, 
1810. Empeioi lluibide shot and it public 
pioclaimed, ’24 , Km pci or Maximilian sluit and 
iepubhe again proclaimed, ’67 Of late yeais 
thcic has been decided pi ogi css anil less dis- 
ordtr Pile opening of iail\\a\s and spit ad 
of education aie aiding m the development 
of this fine lountiy In Sept 88 a seveic 
earthquake occuned 111 Mexieo. For Minisln, 
etc., see JDii’i umatk Consult Hamilton s 
“Mexican Handbook,” (-inkling's “Mimco 
and the Mexicans,” etc 

Michel, Louise. A well known figuie and 
actoi in iccent political agitation in France. 
In 1871 she was an active Communist, and was 
suspected of being a pi ti oh use. Along with 
many others conspicuous 111 the Commune 
rising, she was banished to a Fiench penal 
settlement 111 the Pacilie, where she lemamcd 
until the pi oelamation ol an amnesty some 
years ago. Hti ittum to Pans was made the 
occasion of a gicat pnpulai dcmonstiation. 
A year or two aftei hti leturn she took pait 
111 some bread nots in Pans, and was tried 
and convicted for inciting the mob to break 
into bakers’ shops. She w’as sent to prison, 
whence she was released m January ’86, on the 
pi oelamation of an amnesty 111 commemoration 
ol M. Grevy’s re-clection as president. I11 the 
winter of s 87 she took part in some street 
disturbances in Paris, the result ol the Wilson- 
Limousin scandals. Mdlle. M. was early m the 
year shot at and wounded by a Communist, but 
1 etused to prosecute liei assailant. 


Microphone. Sec ed. ’86. 

Middle Temple. See Inns OF Court; ed 88. 
Midlothian Campaigns. See ed. ’86. 

Milan Obrenovitch I , King of Servia, b. 

1854, at Jassy, m Moldavia. He studied at Pans, 
at the Kyccc Louis-le-Grand. The assassina- 
tion of his cousin, Prince Michael, caused his 
1 ceall to Sei v 1a, w here he w as proclaimed prince 
at the age of fourteen A Council of Regency 
administcicd the government till the Prince 
came of age (1872) In 1875 he nlarued the 
Piimtss of Stomclza, from whom he is now 
ill voiced, and by whom he has a son, Prince 
Alexander, Much attention was attracted to 
King - Milan in '88, owing to his summary ticat- 
ment of Qtu 111 Natalie See Slkvia. 

Military and Naval Men Deceased (Jan. 
1st to Dec. 6th, '88) See Oimtuary 

Military Ballooning. See Ballooning. 
Militia. See A km v 

Mill Hill School Situati d in the N.W. 
distnet ol London, founded 1S07, reconstituted 
’6y Aw aids the “Bousficld” scholarship of 
about £s o, tenable either at Uim ci sity College 
01 New' Colli gi, London, for thiee yeais. 
Pupils, 150 Head Master, C A Vince, M.A. 

Millais, Sir J. Everett, Bart , R A , was b. at 
Southampton iSay At the age of eleven he be- 
came a student at the Royal Academy, gaining 
tlu puniipal pnzes foj drawing His fiist 
pictiu 1 “ Pi/ai 1 o si izing the Ini a of Peru,” was 
1 xlnbited at the Academy (1846) In conjunction 
with Dante Rossc tti ana Holman Hunt he set 
up a school of painting fiom natme, which 
obtained the title of “ pre-Raphael ite ” (q.v), 
and published a pc nodical entitled “ The Germ, 
or Art and Poetry,” in suppoit of this school 
( 1850) I heir vie ws wxre aftervvai ds supported 
Mi Ruskm (<7 v ) in the 7 twrs, as well 
as in a pamphlet on pie-Kaphaelitism, and in 
“ Lcctuics on Aiclntccture and Painting ” He 
vv.isclecttd an A R.A. (1853) and became R.A 
(1864) He has exhibited a laige number of 
pictuics up to the present tunc A laige 
and representative collection of his works, em- 
btacnig limn his eailust to his latest styles, 
and illustiating his emancipation fiom the 
tiammels of “ pi 1 -Raphaclitism,” was exhibited 
at the Grosvenor Gallery in ’87. S11 J E 

M was dccoiated with the “Legion of Honour” 
(’78), and a baronetcy was conferred upon him- 
(’8s) He is chiefly distinguished for his por- 
traits and exquisite delineation of child faces. 
His portrait of Mr. Gladstone is considered one 
of his finest effoits. He contributed to the 
Magazine of Art , June ’88, an aiticle on 
44 Thoughts on our Art of To-day,” in which he 
endeavoured to show that modern art is as 
excellent as that of classic or mediaeval times. 
In the past year, Sir J E. M. conti lbuted to the 
Ro\al Academy “ Murthly Moss, Perthshire.” He 
also exhibited a poi trait of Sit A. Sullivan at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and “The Forlorn” and 
“The Last Rose of Summer” at the New 
Gallery. 

Milne, John, F.G S., Associate and Hon. 
Fellow of King’s College, London, Royal 
Exhibitioner of the Royal School of Mines, and 
now Professor of Mining and Geology m the 
Itnpenal College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan, 
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a portion of the Imperial University of Japan. 
He has travelled m Iceland ; was engaged in 
1873-74 in mining Newfoundland ; accompanied 
Dr Beke as geologist to north-west Arabia ; 
and travelled across Russia, Siberia, Mongolia, 
and China, to Japan. He founded the Seisrao- 
logical Society' in Japan for studying eaith- 
quakes He has written the volume on 
“Earthquakes” in the Natural Scienoe Series, 
1886 , has established observatoi les in Japan, 
and has also written on the volcanoes theie. 
Hehas been described as the most dating of 
seismologists. 

Mineral Eights.— Clay, Law on, m ’88. The 
House of Loras has decided that clay is not 
included among the “ minerals ” which a seller 
of land had reserved to himself 

Minority Bepresentation. The Rcioim 
Bill, which was passed August 15th, 1867, con- 
tained piovisions lot the repi esentation of 
minorities in such constituencies as icturned 
three members The principle "was to limit 
each elector to two votes I 01 d Caiinsmtio- 
duccd the proposal on the bill being bi ought 
into the Lords (July 30th), and the pi maple was 
afterwards ac opted by the Commons. 

“Mint Par of Exchange.” See Foreign 

Exciiangls. 

Miquelon and St Pierre Islands in the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, south of Newfoundland. 
They belong to Fiance; aica 90 sq m , pop 
6,300; and are thief centre of Ficnch cod- 
fishciies. Fxpoitto Fiance valued at 000, 000 
pei annum Consult Bonwick’s “ Fiencli 
Colonies,” and N01 mail’s “ Colonial Fiance ” 

Ministry. When a Ministij resigns it is the 
function ot the Soveicign to call upon some 
person to lorm another administration There 
is no restriction upon the Royal choice, but the 
statesman usually selected is the leader of the 
opposing party m one of the two Houses II the 
individual chosen undertake the task ot foinnng 
a ministry, he commences by nominating his 
Cabinet, taking himself the puncipal position, 
w'hich is \anously designated as head of the 
Government, or Fast Minister, 01 Fume 
Minister, or Premier The offices which in- 
variably give the holder Cabinet rank aic those 
ol First Lord of the Treasuij, Lend Chancellor, 
Lord President of the Council, the Secretaries 
of State for the Home Department, Foieign 
Affairs, the Colonies, for War, and for India, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and First Lord 
of the Admnalty. 'Ihc Prime Minister usually 
takes the office of Fust Lord of the Tieasur> 
himself, but Loid Salisbuiy has twite given 
that position to another member ot the Cabinet, 
and associated wuth himself the office of 
Foreign Sccietan »" or the Prime Mimstci 
may be First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or First Lord 
of the Treasury and Lord Pi ivy Seal The 
other offices, the holdeis of which may 01 
may not be in the Cabinet, include those of 
Lord Privy Seal, Chancellor of the Duchy, First 
Commissioner of Works, Postmaster General, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, Chief Secretary for Ireland, Secretary 
for Scotland, President of the Board of Trade, 
President of the Local Government Board. 
Appointments to all these offices, and to many 
others, a full list of which follows this article, 
are made by, or on the recommendation of, the 


new Prime Minister, and each person so ap- 
pointed may hold office as long as he does. 
Cabinets vary in number from eleven or twelve to 
sixteen or seventeen ; their members are neces- 
sarily Privy Councillors, and their deliberations 
are confidential. If a cabinet minister was in 
office before election there is no re-election 
necessaiy, as theie is when the acceptance of 
office comes after a general election. Ministers 
on going lrom one office to another do not 
vacate their seats. There is, in effect, no limit 
to the duration of a ministry but the confidence 
of the Commons , it will not now lesignupon the 
adverse vote of the House of Lords, nor if it be 
defeated upon a trifling matter m the Commons, 
but only w T lien it is placed in a minority there 
upon some question of importance In such a 
case the Prime Minister cither plaoes his re- 
signation in the hands of Her Majesty, or asks 
leave to appeal to the country, and should the 
latter course be decided upon a general election 
followrs. If the elections go against the Govern- 
ment it is now the custom for the nnnistiy to 
resign and a new administiation to he formed 
befoie the meeting ol the new Pailiamcnt The 
chief Executive power (see Crown), though 
theoretically \ested in the Crown, is artually 
exercised by the Cabinet, which is responsible to 
Parliament, and to the House of Commons 
more especially, foi all its acts. While each 
minister conducts the 01 dinaiy business of his 
own office without icfeience to his colleagues, 
the most important business of every office is 
brought under the consideration of tne whole 
Cabinet, who in Paihament aie bound to act 
togethei on all executive questions fiom an 
cailypt 11 outlie kings of England were advised 
on public affairs by a privy council; matters 
of state being discussed in the sovereign’s 
presence, ancl the icsult deteimined by vote 
subject to his plcasuie The selection by the 
sovereign of a few of the whole number was no 
doubt the oiigm of the Cabinet Council. It 
was not until the Restoration, says Macaulay, 
that the liitenor council began to attract 
general notice “It at length drew to itself 
the thief executive power, and has now been 
regai ded, dining sevcial generations, as an 
essential part of our polity Yet, strange to 
say, it still continues to be altogether unknown 
to 0111 law , the names of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who compose it aie never officially 
announced to the public ; no jetord is kept of 
its meetings and lcsolutions ; nor has its 
existence cwi been lecogmscd by any Act of 
Parliament.” The sovereign cannot now con- 
stitutionally piesidc at a Cabinet Council. 
“The Cabinet,” ^ays Mi Gladstone (“Glean- 
ings of Past Years”), “is the threefold hinge 
that connects togethei for action the British 
constitution of King or Queen, Lords and Com- 
mons. . . Every one ol its members acts 111 

thiee capat lties as administrator of a depart- 
ment of State, as member of a legislative cnam- 
ber, and as a confidential adviser of the Ciown. 
Two <it least of them add to those three charac- 
ters a fourth , for 111 each House of Parliament 
it is indispensable that one of the principal 
ministers should be w hat is termed its leader.” 
On the next pages is given a full list of all 
those who go out of office at a change of minis- 
try, and under corresponding headings through- 
out this work will be found a summary of the 
pow r ers and duties exercised by most of them, 
whether they be ministers or officers of the 
Royal Housenold. Sep Crown, Parliament. 
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Mining. (See ed. ’88 for descriptive ex- [ 14 inches thick was passed. According to a 
planation of mining, districts, works, legisla- report published on November 16th, a depth of 
tion, etc.). During *88 mining operations in 1,800 feet had been reached, the indications 
general shaied the continued prosperity which being encouraging. As to the mineral statistios, 
marked the trade and industry of the yeai , and it appears that in ’87 there were 428,540 persons 
although in the coal section (which see) a gi eat employed in underground coal mining, and 
strike was threatened in the autumn, happily 97,737 above ground, making a total of 526,277. 
we have no consideiable mining levolt to In the same year theie weie 095 fatal accidents, 
record. In Pai Lament there was no special and 162,119,812 tons of coal raised, making 
legislation as to Mines Regulation, as in the 162,924 tons per fatality. During ’88 the two 
Session of *87, but on the semi-political question most serious calamities of this nature were at 
of the payment of Miners’ Members in Parliament St Helen’s colliery, Workington, on April 19th, 
there was an intei esting development. It will when an explosion killed seventeen men out- 
be remem bei ed that in 87 the membeis of the right, two 01 tlnee others being brought out 
Northumbei land Minei s’ Union decided against m a dying condition, and at Abei colliery, 
the payment of the salaries of Mr. Burt, M.l\ Tynewydd, Ogmoic Valley, where an explosion 
for Morpeth, and Mi Ftnwitk, M P foi Wans- killed five men on May 14th. Amongst the in- 
beck, both of whom may be described as ventions to check this loss of life were the 
typical Minei s’ mcinbets. But this was over- "Deflectoi” mineis’ lamp, the invention of 
ruled by the delegates in November, who ic- Mr. Andrew Hovvat, of Manchester, which is 
scindcd the u solution. Again, as the feeling designed as an impiovementupon the Marsaut 
of dissatislai tion was still manifest, anothei OI bonneted Mueseler, and a new portable 
vote was taken, by ballot us bclore, in the tlectuc lamp, the joint invention of Messrs, 
spring ol ’88; and the lesult was made known David Uiquhait, Mi I) G. l*itzgerald, and 
on April 7U1, but not the figures, to the eflect othcis With ugaid to the drainage of the 
that the payment ol the liicmhc 1 s he continued, Black Country mining area, at the meeting of the 
which was tumid by a small majoiity. Mi ( ommissionei s at Wolveihampton on I'eb. 1st, 
Burt has continuously sat 111 the House of it was agiecd to levy a suifact late of uf. per 
Commons since ’74, and Ins salaiy fiom the ton on all minei als laised, and it was decided 
Union was fixed at /500 a yeai , Mi. Fenwick to take stops with lcgard to those owners who 
was elected 111 ’85, and the Union agiecd to bad made false leturns as to then output, 
make up an\ deiiciem y to seeuie a salat y ol .Something like an oigamsed opposition to the 
£ 3 °°i tin fust 1 onti ihulion to come liom a general policy ol the Commissioners appeared 
public fund raised by the Libcial paity in lus later in the yeai, especially as legardeda pro- 
division. Amongst some of thosi who opposed posed application to the Parliament for extended 
the payments, a feeling seemed to exist that powers. Ihc icsult of this was seen at the 
the mining and othc 1 laboui lepresentativcs 111 triennal election at the beginning of November, 
the House should foim a Labour Party, and not when the ten ictiiing members were 1 ejected 
tie themselves to any othci political section and the Ratepayers’ Society candidates elected 
In regai d to the mtci esting question of female At the fii st meeting of the New Drainage Board 
labour at coal mines— above ground, ol course C n Dec. 5th, at Wolveihampton, the ratepayers’ 
— the Home bccictaiy stated 111 the House on repi esentative mcmbei s succeeded in upsetting 
March 8th that 111 ’87 the number of females so the policy of the old body Towaids the end 
employed undcj 1 y yeai s of age was 2 , betw een of the yeai a scheme to establish an Imperial 
13 and 16 yeais of age, 259 , and above 16 years Institute of Mining Engineers was being freely 
of age, 3,922, making a total of 4*183 The old discussed, a scheme pi omulgated by the late 
question, Is there coal under London* was it- Mr. T. W. Running, 111 ’87, when Secretary of 
vived in Octobu in connexion with a bonng the N01 th of England Mining Association, being 
for water earned on by the Southw.uk and taken as a basis It seems there aic no less 
Vauxhall Water Company, at Stiealliam, 111 than eight bodies of associated engineers con- 
the south of London. At a depth ol 1,005 feet ncctcd with mines, includmg the Mining Insti- 
the boring came upon the Lovvei Juiassic tute ol Cornwall, and the object is to amalgamate 
limestone, and as the piactical icsult was to them 

prove the absence of the Lovvei Giecnsand, Missionary Societies flic cailiest mis- 
110m which the Company hoped to obtain vvatei , sionaiy optiations in modem times were 
it was announced that they contemplated ecas- caiiud on by the Jesints in Japan, where 
mg opeiations. This caused Mi. William gi tat pi ogic ss was made , but their woik was 
Wlutakei, of the Geological Suivey, to suggest oveuthtown, and the missionaiies expelled 
that theie was heic a good oppoitunity lor eon- bcloie the sixteenth centuiy Thty also 
timiing the boi ingfoi puiely scientific purposes, earned on operations in China and India, 
foi Ihcieby the question of the existence ol The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
coal, in a locality supposed to be favouiable, Foreign Parts was establi«dicd by Act of Parlia- 
might be settled Anothei intei esting expen- ment in 1647, and work commenced amongst 
ment of this dcscuption was being earned on the North American Indians. Frederick fV. 
at the end of the year in South-east Durham, of Dcnmaik founded a mission on the coast of 
A bonng was commenced betw een We st Hartle- C01 omandel m the beginning of the eighteenth 
pool ana Seaton Carevv , to aseeitamif the salt century. The Moravian Church was the first to 
beds of South Durham extended thither. A begin missionary operations in its corporate 
brine spring was found, and it was determined charactei by establishing mission stations at the 
to continue the boring 111 seaichof coal, Cape of Good Hope, in the West Indies, and at 
although it had been held that the mmeial had Labradoi. Norway sent missionaries to Green- 
been removed by denudation fiom this pait of land in 1721, where woik has since been earned 
the country. At a depth of between sou and on successfully ever since. The Baptist 
600 feet the magnesian limestone was met with, Misaionaiy Society was founded in 1792, the 
and at about 1,400 feet the caibonifeious strata. London Missionary Society in 1795, the Chureh 
At a little ovei 1,500 feet a seam of coa! about Missionary Society at the commencement of the 
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present century, and the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society in 1814. The following de- 
tails are exti acted from the last published 
reports of each society. — Baptist Missionary 
Sooiety. Received on behalf of the Society 
during 1888, £66,209 » deficiency on the opera- 
tions of the yeai .£5,859. In India operations 
are carried on in South India, Western India, 
Bengal, and the Noith-West Piovinces; there 
are 156 stations and sub-stations, 59 European 
missionaries, and 116 native evangelists. In 
China the principal stations aie in Shansi 
and Shantung; there are 57 stations and 
sub-stations, 21 European nnssionaiies, and 
5 native evangelists. Japan lias a station 
at Tokio, and 10 sub-stations , there are 3 
European nnssionaiies and 4 native evan- 
gelists In Palestine the chief station is 
at Nablous, and there aie 5 sub-stations 
and 1 Euiopean nnssionaiy. Aftica has 3 
stations on the Low'd Congo and 2 on the 
Uppei Congo. Ilitie aie 22 Euiopean mis- 
sionaries at woik, and 2 female school tcaclieis 
Mission woik 1^. also earned on in the island 
of Ceylon, in the Wist Indies , at Jamaica , 
and in Norway, Brittany and Italy. The 
statistics for 1887 summarised show the fol- 
lowing lesults liussionai ics, 133 , sell-suppoit- 
mg chinches, 6 2 , evangelists, 699 , baptised, 
3,020; muliboi of membeis, 46,962; day-school 
teachers, 379; Sabbath-school ttacheis, 2,328, 
day-scholai s, 17,445; Sabbath-scholars, 27,465 
Mission House, 19, Fuimval Stioet.Holbom.E C 
— Church Missionary Society. Amount laiscd in 
1887-8 £221, no. The Society Inborn s m West 
Afnoa(Siena Leone, Lagos and Y01 uba country , 
and the Nigci), 111 Eastern Equatorial Afncn 
(Mombasa, Teita and Chagga, Usagara and Uny- 
amwezi, and Uganda). Palestine (Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, Salt, Nablus, J aflfa, Gaza, and Hau ran) 
In India it lias fne missions, having head- 
quaiters 111 Calcutta, Laliote, Bombay, Madias, 
and Travancou* and Cochin, Besides these, 
mission work is carried on 111 Egypt, Arabia, 
Persia, Ceylon, the Maiuilms, China, Japan, 
New Zealand, Noith-wcst America, and the 
North Pacific 'lhe summary of the work 
shows the following 11 t ults — Stations, 294, 
Missionaries in liolv oideis, including Euio- 

E eah, Euiasian, and native cleigymen, 539, 
luropcan lay nun, female teachcm, and native 
unordained te.ichcis, 3,711 ; native adhei- 
ents, the gnat majoiity baptised, 185,538, 
native communicants, 47,531; schools, 1.928, 
scholars, 77,451. Mission House, Salisbury 
Square, London —London Missionary Society. 
Amount iccencd m 1888 , £124,860 Mission 
opeiations earned on in ( Inna, at Hong Kong, 
Canton, Amoy, Hankow, Tientsin, and Peking 
In India at Calcutta, Beihampore, Benares, 
Mitzapoie, Kumaon, Alnioia, and Ranee Khct, 
in the noith; and at Bclgaum, Bcll.uy, Gooty, 
Cuddapah, Bangalore, Tupatooi, Madras, Tra- 
vancore, and other places m southern India 
In Madagascar 28 pnncipal stations aie sus- 
tained. In South Africa there arc u and in 
Central Africa 3 stations Mission work is also 
carried on m the West Indies and Polynesia 
A general summary shows that the Society has 
184 European missionaries and 5,668 native 
agents; 78,618 Church membeis, and 347,015 
native adheicnts, while they conduct 1,647 
native schools, with 115,246 scholai s. The total 
amount laisecl and appiopiiatcd at mission 
stations was £19,4 4. Mission House: 14, Blom- 
field Sticct, London Wall, E.C. Wesleyan 


Methodist Missionary Society. The total sum 
leceived in 1887 (last leceived) from the home 
districts amounted to £105,382 as. 7 d , Ireland 
£4,917 os. iu/., foreign districts £5,803 os. 6 d. ; 
these sums, with a number of extraordinary 
receipts, amount to£i3i,867 2s. 6d. The expendi- 
tme was £137.567 10s. 3 d , leaving a deficiency, 
inclusive of the debt of 1886, of £16,869 7s. 8 d. 
Mission opeiations earned on in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain and Poitugal, and Malta; 
in four districts of Ceylon, seven districts of 
India, two districts m China, in Southern and 
Western Africa, and in the West Indies. The 
summary of the year gives the following le- 
sults — Cncuits, 1,063, chapels and preaching 
places, 7,619; nnssionaiies, 1,730, other paid 
agents, 6,678 , unpaid agents, 28,203 ; lull church 
membeis, 223,164, on tnal lor chunh-membei- 
ship, 23,633; scholai s, 79,213. Mission House, 
Bishopsgate Sti eet Within. An interesting clas- 
sified catalogue of the missonary enterprises of 
all the Protestant Churches, and ol the Greek 
Orthodox Church to the non-Chnslian woild, 
was given by tin Jivttnd (June 9II1, ’88) Great 
Britain and us colonies suppoi 1 1 13 01 gaiusations, 
as follows Undcuoimnalional, 26, Episcopal, 
25, Methodist, 6, Congu gationalist, 1; Pics- 
bvtcnan, 7, tiicnds, 2, Bible Chnstian, 1; 
Baptist, 2, Plymouth Bictliien, 12, miscel- 
laneous, 5 , Colonial, 26 , total. 1 1 3. lhcie .11 e 

110 oigamsations.suppoi ted 111 foreign countries, 
as follows, (*ci many, 20, .Switzerland, 4; 
hi.uito, j, Dcmiuuk, 2; Sweden, 8; Noiway, 
3, Russia, . , Netliu lands, 14; United States 
(Noith Amt ncu), 56, total, no In June ’88 an 

111 tc testing International Missionary Conference 
w'as held 111 Exctci Hall, also an lmpoitant 
gathenng in celebration of the centenaiy of 
PiotesLint Missions. Consult Johnson’s “Re- 
port of International Missionary Conleicnee/’ 
and “Handbook of koieign Missions.” 

Mississippi River Bridge, it was re pm ted 
in Oilobei 88 tliat opeiations had been com- 
menced on the budge ioi the Kansas City', 
Bnminglium, and Memphis R.ulio.id, acioss 
the uvei at Memphis, iciint sscc, to icpluce a 
tuun fciiy Tlieie is to be a cantilever channel 
span ol 770 ft , and two othi is of 620 ft. ; the 
width will be 34 It , and tin height above high 
watei maik 75 It On the cast, the uppioach 
will be an embankment and an non tiestle 
1,000 It long, on tin wist an embankment 
1,800 ft long, and an non tiestle 5,200 ft. long. 
The cost is estimated at 2, >50,000 ciolkus. '1 he 
piojcct has bei 11 in contemplation loi a number 
of yeai s 

Mivart, St. George, F R S , a will-known 
naturalist and writer 011 scientific subjects, b. 
1827 Educated at Jlaiiow, King’s College, 
London, and St Maiy’s Colli ge, Oxon. lie 
was called to the bai in ’51. Appointed lecturer 
at St. Mary's Hospital ’62. He is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, which, along with the Linnaean 
and Zoological Societies, lias published many 
of his papeis, and has written extensively in 
popular and scientific periodicals. He *s the 
author of “The Genesis of Species/’ a work of 
much power, m which he gi apples with Mr. 
Darwin's theories of evolution. Mi. M. does not 
dispute the existence of thei principle of evolu- 
tion, but contends that it does not extend to 
men. 11 c fui the 1 denies the Dai wininn doctrine 
that nalui.d selection can be the cause of evo- 
lution, even gi anting that evolution were true. 
In anothei ivoik lie has condemned evolution 
on the giound li»«t between man and the lower 
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animals there is a fundamental distinction— a 
distinction which clearly manifests itself in the 
superiority of the human intellect over the 
instinct of the brutes. Among other works 
written by M. Mivart are “Man and Apes,” 
“Lessons m Nature,” “Contemporary Evolu- 
tion,” “Defence oi Freedom and Liberty of 
Conscience,” “The Cat,” etc. Mr M. became 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church iri ’44 

Mobbs’ Estate This estate, m the patish 
of Hoxton, has been the subject of an extra- 
ordinary amount of litigation, and innumerable 
persons rejoicing in the name of Mobbs have 
from time to time put in a claim for its posses- 
sion. In May ’88, however, Lord Alington was 
successful in an action of ejectment brought 
against one Russell, who claimed to hold 
certain piopeity under the will of |ohn Mobbs, 
and since then comparatively little has bet n 
heard of the dispute. 

Mobilisation Scheme. See Army 
Mohammedan Era, The Dates fiom the 
fight of Mohammed to Medina, July 15th, 
622 a d. This date is fi equently spoken ol as 
the Hegira. 

Mohammedanism. For dc tailed ai tide on, 
see ed ’88. 

Mohllla. One of the Comoro Islands (7 7> ). 

Mojanga. A poi t on the 1101 th-w'est of 

Madagascar (n v ) 

Moltke, Field - Marshal Helmuth Carl 
Bemhard, Count Von A gieat Fan opt an 
strategist, b. Oct 2fith, 1800. He left 
the Danish set vice (’22) for that of Pmssia, 
and became (V) one of the staff officcis In 
’35 he supti intended the Turkish military 
reforms, and went thiough the Synan rebellion 
(>). He was in ’50 »ude-dc -camp to Pnnce 
Frederick William of Pius&ia He was ap- 
pointed (’64) chief of the staff in the Danish 
war. In ’66, m the Austro-Prussian war, Ins 
successful tactics as General of infnnlr\ won 
the battle of Sadowa On the com lusion of the 
war the decoration of the Black Eagle was con- 
fei red upon him, and he was created General - 
in-chief of the staff The successful conduct of 
the Franoo-Prussian war ('70-71 ) was also due, 
in great measme, to the tat tic al plans of Count 
Moitke. He. was made Field-Marshal in '71, 
Count, ’72. For some y< ai s past Fit ld-Mai shal 
Moltke has been assisted by General Waldersee 
(y.7'.),\vho has now succeeded him as chief of the 
General Staff of the Get man Army On the 
retirement of the Count in Aug , 88, the 1 * mpe- 
ror William II. appointed him President of the 
National Defence Commission, an office held by 
the lust Geiman Lmpeior when Pnnce ol 
Prussia, and by the late Empcioi Fiederuk 
when Crow r n Prince. 

Moluccas, or Spies Islands. A group of 
the Asiatic Archipelago, between Celebes and 
New Guinea, all more or less under Dutch 
authority Aica, 42,420 sq m ; pop. 353,000 
Amboyna is tile chief seat ol Dull h government 
and trade. See Coioniis 01 European 
Powers 

Mommsen, Theodor, the eminent Gcnnan 
jurist and historian, b at Gaiding, Schleswig, 
1817. Educated at the Umv of Keil. Professor 
of law successively at Leipng, Zurich, Breslau, 
and Beilin : and in ’82 he was tried on a charge 
of libelling^ Prince Bismarck, and was acquitted. 
His best known works, in addition to his splen- 
did collection of Latin nisei iptions, are his 
“ Earliest Inhabitants of Italy, ’’and “ History of 
Romo.” In *8o, when Prof. Mommsen suffered 


the misfortune of having his library destroyed 
by fire, he was presented by his admirers 
in England with a collection of historical 
classics printed m this country. On the occa- 
sion of his seventieth birthday, m November 
’87, a congratulatory address was sent to him by 
members of Oxford University, signed by sixty- 
two Dons 

Monaco. A principality, surrounded on all 
sides by the French department of Alps Man- 
times, except to the south where it borders on 
the sea Consists mainly of the town of Monaoo 
and its suburbs, 9 miles north-east of Nice. 
Aica 9 sej m , pop 12,548 , pop of town 3,242. 
Italian in language and tiaditions, but virtually 
under French conti ol. Noted casino, where 
gambling is licensed 

Monarchists. Bee French Political Par- 
ties. 

Moncrieff, Sir Colin Campbell Scott, C.B., 

Colonel R.E Appointed chief of Irugation 
Depaitment in Egvpt, ’8-?, and Under Secictary 
of State P W D Egypt, ’84 Has done excellent 
sei vice in improving the lingating capacity of 
the Nile 

Money Changing, Law of. The question 
whcthei money changing is a matter of sale and 
pimhasc, or mciely a transaction in which one 
of the pai tics is entitled to a commission, was 
raised 111 the action of Firth v. Cook, May, *88. 
The plaintifl had obtained fiom the defendants, 
who are torn 1st agents and bankers, a quantity 
of Russian loublcsatthe late of i<? per 

rouble A fit* 1 wards, finding that the rate foi 
hills on St Pcteisbuig w T as is 8\<1 , he brought 
an action for “excess commission,” and recoveied 
the sum of £ 1 in the ( ity ol London Court, Mr. 
C’ommissiouc r Kti r holding th.it the late should 
have been is ioc/ On the case being earned 
to the Queen’s Bench Division, Mi Justice 
Held held that no question ol commission 
could arise It was nothing but a case of sale, 
and the appeal must he allowed. 

Money Market The Money Mai ket in this 
countiy is composed of three groups of dealers— the 
Bank of England, the pnvate and joint-stock 
banks, and the bill brokers (discount houses). 
The last named, as then title indicates, act 
as mtc 1 medial les between the banks, finding 
money foi those who want to discount bills, 
and bills for those who want to invest money. 
The banks, on the othei hand, collect and 
utilise the deposits inti listed to them h\ the 
public, issue notes, ett The le is, howtvci, a 
gieat distinction between the Bank of England 
and the othei banks of the lounti \\ The Bank 
of England is not only the bnnkei of the Govern- 
ment, but also the bankets’ bank. All the 
othei banks keep then bullion n serves at the 
Bank of England, and it is this eiicumstanee 
which gives that establishment its special 
importance as the ecntie of our monetary 
system. The Bank’s reserve is 1 cally the bank- 
ing ic&crve of the entile kingdom, and for this 
lcason it forms the barometer of the Money 
Market We woik, as it is said, on a “one 
icserve” system, and the value of money m 
this eounti y mainly depends upon the amount 
of 1 eserve held by "the Bank of England. The 
discount rates quoted by the other banks 
and bill biokcrs, who collectively aie called 
“the market,” aie ge ncially below the Bank of 
England late, and one leason foi this is, that 
there is a veiy important difference between 
“ gold” and “money” as these teims are 
technically used. It is quite possible to dis- 
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cover that gold is scarce, whilst money is 
plentiful. For example, the Bank’s reserve 
may be low, — which means that gold is scarce, 
—but if under such circumstances the bill 
brokers or merchants borrow money from 
the Bank for ten days 01 a month, the supply 
of money m the market would immediately be 
plentiful, although the Bank’s stock of bullion 
would not have been increased by a sovereign. 
This is what is constantly occurring, and the 
level at which the private deposits at the 
Bank of England stand is therefore a veiy 
important clement in controlling the course of 
maiketiates The “price of gold” is another 
expression which constant^ puzzles the public 
It seems strange that anything tan nave a 
price measured in terms of itsell, but the 
paiadox is easily explained Bylaw the Mint 
is compelled to com gold sovereigns foi any 
person tendeiing bar gold at the late of 
£3 17s. jo \ d . per ounce ; but, owing to the time 
taken by that establishment in minting, im- 
porters usually rcsoil to the Bank ol England, 
and sell it outright at the buying- price fixed bj 
law for that institution — viz, £3 17s gd. As, 
howcvei, the Bank, when selling bar gold, only 
does so at the puce of £3 17s io£rf , the 
difference of iW. per ounce allows bullion 
brokers to make a profit in times when gold is 
in demand I01 export by mte icepting impoited 

g old and selling it to the cxpoitcrsat a little 
elow r the Bank’s price. The gold movements 
at the Bank are the result of banking opera- 
tions made either on home or foreign account 
1 he internal move ments ai c rt ma 1 kaoly 1 egulai 
There is ahvays an outflow of cash to the pto- 
vinces during the spimg and autumn, and a 
subsequent reflux of money to London in the 
early summit and the wmtci These move- 
ments, however, have become less unpoitant 
dunngre contycai s It is the foreign move ments 
of gold that ate ol chief mtci est , and as ltgaids 
these, the only law, jf law it can he called, is 
that gold usually tends to leave the count) y 
during the autumn It is then that wc fre- 
quently expoit gold to the United States 111 
payment foi irnpoi Is , and it is then, too, that the 
Continent and other paits of the woild often 
draw upon our gold reseivc foi pajmients on 
foieign loans subscribed for here during the 
eailicr part of the >ear. 'I he Bank’s reserve is 
seldom allowed to fall below £10,000,000 A 
fair avei age is £13,000,000 to £ 14,000,000. The 
Bank rate is nevei 1 educed below 2 per cent , 
and it has never exceeded 10 per cent 

Money Orders. Sec Posi On icr. 

Monier-Williams, Sir Monier, the distin- 
guished Orientalist, d at Bombay i8iq, of which 
Piesidency his father was Sui vcyoi-Gen. 
Educated at King’s Coll Lond , and Balliol 
and Univ. Colleges, Oxford Professor of 
Sanscrit at Haileyburv ’44-38, and in ’60 Boden 
Sanscrit Professor at Oxford. Prof M -W. is the 
author ol a well-known Sanscrit Grammar, an 
English and Sanscrit Dictionary, and has edited 
a number of Oriental classics His “Hmdoo- 
lsm,” “Modem India and the Indians,” and 
“Religious Thought and Life 111 India,” aie 
amongst the most popular of his writings. Pro- 
fessor M -W. has been insti umental in founding 
an Indian Institute and a School of Indian Studies 
at Oxford He represented the Government of 
India at the International Congress of Orientalists 
at Berlin, u. ’8j, and was knighted m '86. Was 
appointed Buff Lecturer at Edinburgh, ’88. 


Monro, James, C.B. Chief Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police ; is a son of the late Mr. 
George Monro, solicitor, of Edinburgh, and 
was boin in that city in 1838. At the age of 
nineteen he entered the Bengal Civil Service, 
and successively held various appointments, 
both magisterial and executive, including the 
sect etaryship to the Bengal Board of Revenue, 
a district and sessions judgeship, the chiei 
inspectorship of the Bengal police, and Com- 
missioner of the Presidency Division. He was, 
on the retnement of Mr Howard Vincent, 
appointed Director of the Criminal Investigation 
Department at Scotland Yard, with the title oi 
Assistant Commissioner. Shortly after the 
appointment of Sir Chailes Warren to the 
Chief Commissionership, Mr Momo resigned 
his appointment. On the resignation of Sir 
Charles Wan en, in Novembei last, Mr. Monro 
was nominated his successor by the Home 
Sc cretarj' (Mr Matthews) The nomination re- 
ceived the approval of the Queen on Nov. 28th. 

Monroe Doctrine, The. James Monroe, 
Piesidentot the United States (1816), declared 
that no Euiopean Powei ought to be allowed 
to found fit sh settlements on the Continent of 
Amenca This has since been interpreted in a 
much widei sense, to signify that no European 
Power should he allowed to interfere m re- 
stiaming the progiess of liberty in North or 
South Amenca 

Monsoons See Mictfouology, ed. ’88. 

Monte Carlo The casino at Monaco ( q.v .). 
Fust stone laid in ’38 

Montenegro A principality under the pati 1- 
auhal rule of Piince Nicholas I., which is 
piactically absolute, though nominally shared 
with a council of eight, half elected by the 
inhabitants capable of bearing arms, and half 
nominated by the prince Ai ea (including town 
and district of Duleigno, ceded by Turkey 111 
’80), 3, 630 sq m , pop , 236,600 Capital, Cettinj 6 . 
pop 1,300 Piev tiling religion, Greek Church, 
Education lompulsoiy and lree. No official 
returns of the revt nue exist, but it is supposed 
to be about £60,000 A debt of £100,000 was 
raised on security of the salt monopoly m 1881. 
An annual pension of £4,800 has been paid by 
Russia in return for consistent suppoit, and an 
annual sum of £3,000 fiom Austria as a sub- 
vention for carriage roads Imports valued at 
£20, (xx) ; exports at £200,000 Chief exports, 
shumai, fit a powdei, smoked sardines, smoked 
mutton, tattle, goats, etc There is no standing 
aimy except a bodyguard ol ioo men ; but all 
the male inhabitants capable of bearing arms 
(about 2q,ooo) are called out in war time. The 
nation joined the Servians in their war against 
Turkey in 1876, repelling with heavy loss all 
attacks made by the greatly superior forces of 
the Turks, at the close of the war they were 
declaicd indepi ndent, and accessions of terri- 
tory were gi anted. Duung the past few years 
the Blaik Mountain has been comparatively 
quiet, though the army lias been 1 no cased, m 
view of the unsittltd state of affaus in Bul- 

§ aria Various cases of brigandage took place 
unng ’88. A solemn promulgation of the New- 
Civil Code by Prince Nicholas took place (July) 
m the presence of the whole diplomatic corps, 
in which he expiesscd deep gratitude to Russia, 
alluding to thi C/ars Alexander II. and III. 
as “the protectors of all the Slavs.” A clause 
was included by w'hich no foreigner is to be 
allowed to acquire land m Montenegro by 
inheritance, purchase, or donation, unless it be 
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a personal gift from tlic Pnncc. For Ministry ( 
etc., see Diplomatic. 

Montreal. The largest and most attractive 
city in Canada, and the present commercial and 
financial centre of the Dominion. Pop 200,000. 
Situated on the St. Lawrence nvcr, in the 
province of Quebec (q.v.). 

Montserrat. A Bntish West Indian 
island, forming a piesidency of the Leeward 
Islands. Area 32 sq m , pop 11,097 Capital, 
Plymouth. The island is of volcanic formation, 
and there is no good harbour. About half 
of it consists of mountain and forest. Is called 
the most healthful and pleasant ol the West 
India Islands. Soil extremely fertile. Sugar, 
limes, and fruits principally cultivated I lie 
woods afford many valuable drugs, dyes, tim- 
bers, etc. Sulphui, non, and aluminous schist 
are its minerals Governed as a Presidency 
of the Leeward Islands. Education well pio- 

vided for. For financial statistics, see British 

Empire, etc. (table). Montserrat was colonised 
by English 111 1632. It passed into Trench 
hands for a time, but was finally irsLud in 
1784. 

Moore, Miss Mary, uctuss, made hu ihln.i 
about five years ago. She quickly established 
herself as a favourite in London by her imper- 
sonation of “Wild Oats” at the Criterion. At 
the end of ’87 she appealed with Mi. Chaika 
Wyndham, at Berlin, 111 a Gci man ti anslation of 
“ David Garrick,” and iceeivcd gi cat praise lui 
her perloi mancc li om the Gci mam ct itics. 

Moravians, The A body of Clmstians, 
thought to have foimed at one time a pa it of 
the Hussites. Withdrew into Moiavia in the 
fifteenth centmy. In 1722 thev foi mod a settle- 
ment calhd “The Watch of the Lord” on the 
estate of Count Zmzendorf I heir vvoic 500 
mcmbeisol the Chinch in 1727 The Society 
was introduced into England by Count Z111- 
zendoilin 1738. In 1817 a London Assoi i.ition 
was formed. They also founded settk nu nts 
abroad in 1732 See Missionarv Socu ms 

Moreton Bay. Poit of Brisbane, tapil.J <f 
Queensland (a ?>.). 

Morgana Marriage. Morganatic 01 
“left-handed” marnages aie by tlie common 
law of Germany pei nutted to the loyal houses 
and the higher glades of nobility ; the Prussian 
law allowing a like indulgence to the louti 
nobility. They aie, piacticully, maiuagcs 
conti acted by pmices and nobles with then 
inieriois in lank, so t.u iceogniscd that they 
do not reflect upon the wife's honoui 01 the 
ehildien’s legitimacy, but do not pit elude a 
subsequent full man iagc with an equal m rank 
dm mg the lifetime of the inoiganatic wife. 
The arrangement is pinch dynastic and sonal, 
and does not possess the direct sanction of any 
Christian religious body. The term “ 11101 gan- 
atic ” is said to be deiived from the faet that 
the wife’s rights were limited to the Morgengabe 
(donum matuhnale ), or, according to others, 
from the old Gothic morgjan — t.e. “to shorten, 
to limit.” Inequality of social condition, how- 
ever, is not necessary to an alliance of this 
kind. It may be made between persons of 
equal rank, so as not to prejudice the childien 
of a first mairiage by giving rights of inherit- 
ance to the oftsprmg of a second. 

Morley, Rt. Hon. John, M.P., was b. at 
Blackburn, 1838. Educated at Cheltenham 
and at Lincoln Coil., Qxford, whtic lie 
graduated B.A. (59), subsequently called to the 


bar at Lincoln’s Inn (’73). Hon. LL.D. of 
Glasgow Univ. Author of various works on 
the Trench Philosophers of the 18 th oentury, 
of an essay on Compromise, and of a “Life of 
Cobden” and “Edmund Burke.” He has also 
recently published an essay on aphorisms. He 
was for some time editor of the Literary Gazette^ 
the title of which he altered to The Parthenon , 
and for fifteen ycais (’67-82) conducted the 
Fortnightly Review (a v.\ For three years 
he was editor of the Pall Mall Gazette (q.v.), 
with which he teiminated his connection in 
1883, on Ins acceptance of the editorship of 
Macmillan'** Magazine , fiom which he retired 
in ’8s In '69 Mi . Morley unsuccessfully 
contested Blackburn as a Liberal. He was 
also defeated in Westminster in ’80. Three 
years later, however, he succeeded at Ncw- 
castlc-on-Tyne, foi which he has sat ever 
since When Mr. Gladstone propounded 

his Home Rule scheme he found in Mr. Morley 
one of his ablest and most enthusiastic sup- 

g oiteis, and who subsequently became Chief 
ecretary for Ireland. Mr. M01 ley letired with 
Ins Icadu when the Government collapsed in 
J une ’86, but he lias never swerved f 1 om the ad- 
vanced position lie took up at fust He is one 
of the live Liberals who met (Jan. ’87) for the 
purpose of discovering a modus vivcndi for 
the icuuinn of the Libel al pat tv Dining the 
past y eai Mi . Moiky has been one of the most 
active kadcis of the Home Rule campaign both 
111 and out of I'ai liamcnt Eai ly in the year he 
visited Dublin in company with Lord Ripon 
and was received with demonstrations of the 
most cxliaoidinat \ enthusiasm Mr. M took 
pait in a debate at the Oxford Union (Maich) ; 
and addussed a meeting at Newcastle (April), 
lie subsequently viMted his native town, and 
both there and at a mass meeting held at Loid 
Ri pon’s seat 111 Lincoln shne, 111 August, de- 
livcied poweilul speeches against tnc lush 
policy of the Government Mi M. also visited 
Ipswich m Oetobei , and accompanied Mi Glad- 
stone to Bnmmgham in November last, on the 
occasion of the meeting of the National Lihetal 
Federation His literary work dining ’88 in- 
cludes an mli oduc toi y essay to “ The Complete 
Poetical Woiks of William Wordsvvoi th, and 
“Walpole” m the “Twelve English States- 
men ” series. 

Mormonism. The Mormons, or Latter Day 
Saints, aie a sect founded by Joseph Smith at 
Manehcstei, New York (1830). (Foi history of 
M01 monism up to last \ ear, see cd 88 ) On Jan. 
12th, ’87, the House of Representatives passed 
without division a bill foi the suppression of poly- 
gamy m the Territory of Utah. The bill is a sub- 
stitute foi that passed by the Senate, though 
it .inns at sinulai icsults. Its chief provisions 
aie (1) Polygamy is declared to be a felony ; 
(2) The eliici financial corporations of the 
Mormons are dissolved, and the Attorney- 
General is dnectcd to wind them up by piocess 
of the courts , (3) Polygamists are made in- 
eligible to vote; (4) All voters in Utah are to 
be required to take an oath to obey the laws 
ol the United States, and especially the laws 
against polygamy , (5) Woman suffrage in Utah 
is abolished ; (6) Lawful wives and husbands 
aie made competent witnesses against persons 
accused of polygamy. 

“Morning Advertiser,” daily paper (3 d), 
founded February 8th, 1794, is the lecogmsed 
organ of the licensed victuallers. It possesses 
distinctive features of its own ; while being 
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Liberal and Independent and Constitutional caused nil pu sons imprisoned on such pretext 
in politics, it is not exclusively the advocate of to be released. The 1 cpresentatives of other 
any one party. Editor, Thos. Wright. Offices, Powei s have more or less followed this example. 
127, Fleet Stieet, EC. In October an alarming illness ol the Sultan 

“ Momill£ Post,” daily (id). Conservative caused a genei al fear ofre volution and result- 
in its politics, it is the fashionable chronicle mg anarchy. Most of the Powers despatched 
of the party, giving events of interest among the w ar-ships to Tangier lor the protection of their 
higher circles of society. It also, in addition subjects. The alarm subsided with the Sultan’s 
to news of the day, home and foreign, givt s recovery. During ’88 the dervishes at Tafilat 
critiques on literature, science, and art. Offices, proclaimed a holy war. Serious disputes arose 
Wellington Street, Strand. between the United States and Morocco, which 

Morocco. The westernmost of the Barbary were ultimately settled 111 May. A Spanish Red 
States, occupying the N.W corner of Africa Book on Morocco was issued early last year. 
An empire consisting of the kingdoms of Fez and (tor relations of Moiocco with Spam see 
Morocco, and the territories of Suse, Draha, and Spain , and foi Ministr}' see Diplomatic.) Con- 
Tafilet, with the oasis of Twat. Area (estimated ) suit De Amu is’ “Morocco,” Hooker’s “Tour 
about 260,000 square nnlcs, of which the Tell, 1 in Moiocto,” Leared’s “Morocco and the 
01 coast-region, occupies 76,000, the steppes Moots,” Watson’s “ Visit to Wazan.” 

26,00c, and the Sahara districts 158,000 Popn- Morris, Lewis, author ol the “Epic of Hades, ” 
lation estimated at fiom ?, 500, 000 to 5,000,000 “Songs ol IwoWoikis,” “ Give 11,” “The Ode 
There are three oapitals: Fez (pop" 80,000), of Life,” “ Songs Unsung,” etc., 01 lginalty pub* 
Morocco (pop. 50,000), Meqiunez (pop. 56,000) lished anoiiMuously as the pioductions of “ A 
Chief ports are Mogador and langiei , on the New Wnlei,”was b. in Cai inai then. Graduated 
Atlantic; 'letuan and ‘■ome smaller places on Fu st Class in Classics at ]csus College, Oxlord, 
the Mediterranean. Tafilet is the pomtof amval 1855 Called to the b.u V»i , and (’80) sci ved on 
and departure for the caravans through the the Committee of Inquiry into Intermediate and 
Sahara. Country little known to Europeans Higher Education in Wales. He succeeded the 
The highlands are said to be lomantically beau- late Mt. W. Adam as vice-chairman of the 
tiful, well w'ooded and futile. 1 ’ioducts ar< political committee ol the Reform Club. He 
wheat, barley, maize, olive oil, tspaito glass, unsuccessfully contested Pembroke as a Home 
hemp, many fruits, wool, etc. It is said there Ruhr in ’86 Mi M (J.ui. ’88) iceeived a silver 
are coal, iron, antimony, copper, lead, tin, gold medal from llei Majesty in iccogmtion of his 
and silver, and other minerals in quantitv Jubilee Ode. 

Chief manufactures are carpets, slippers, and Morris, Philip Richard, A R. A., b. at Devon- 
famous leather. Expoits, produce and maim port, 18 }8. He c ally atti at ted the notice of Mr. 
facturcs, also fowls eggs, cattle, gums, ostinh Holman Hunt, by whose advice he studied the 
leathers. Ruled by a sultan (Mulai Hassan) Elgin nuubles at the Butish Museum. After- 
usually staled “ emperoi ” by Kuiopeans 11 c wards a most successful student of the Royal 
is absolute, but the tribes beyond the moun- Academy. His hist exhibited picture appeared 
tains scarcely acknowledge his autlionty. J'ht undei the title ol “ Peaceful Days,” since when 
sultan is head of religion as well as of the state Mr. Morris has become celebrated for his ten- 
He has six nnnisteis, from whom he reecivcs eler and poetic rendering of scenes of humble 
advice, and thiough whom he earrics on the life, and lus delicate airangcmcnt of colour, 
executive Vizier, Ministcis for Home and Among Ins best known pictures are “The 
Foreign Affairs, Chief Cliambeilain, Chief Shadow of the Cross,” “ Prison Faic,” and “ A 
Treasurer, and Chief Administrator of Customs Piocession at Dieppe.” Elected A.R.A. (1877). 
Disciplined standing army 10,000 infanliy, 400 Morris, William, artist and poet ; b. at 
cavalry, and some aitillcry, militia infantiy Walthamstow in 1834, educated at Marlborough 
10,000, cavalry 10,000, irregular foiccs 40,000 and Ext ter Col Oxford. Mr. M turned nis 
Imperial revenue about ,6500,000 per annum, attention for some time to the study of archi- 
Imports (’86), 61,54^,219; exports, 61**12,985 tecture ; and in 68, together with his friends 
Trade chiefly with Great B11 tain, France, and Dante G. Rossetti and Burne Jones, endea- 
Germany. 'flirt c-fouiths of the tiade with voured to elevate the attistic taste of the 
Great Britain, which takes mai/o and beans, public l*oi tins pm pose a business of “art 
gum, almonds, olive oil, and s< nds cotton fabrics,” wall-papcis, and stained glass, was 
manufactures. Trade passes mainly through started. Ihough uncleitaken rather as an 
Tangier, which is under European influence artistic venture than as a business speculation. 
Inhabitants are Beibeis, descendants of ancient the concern — now earned on by Morns and 
Numidians ; Moors, half-caste descendants of Geoige Wardle— has been extremely success- 
Arab conquerors of eighth century; Arabs, fill, and has effected something like a revolution 
Negroes, and Jews. Religion, Mohammedanism, in the art of designing. Mr. M. published in 
In *83 Spain acquired a port south of Mogador, ’67 lus poem, “ The Life and Death of Jason.” 
and holds some “ presidios ” on the coast, (bee which was followed in ’68-70 by “ The Earthly 
Sahara Coast.) In ’86 the Moors declined Paradise,” a scries of 24 romantic tales. His 
new commercial treaties with the Powers, on the later works include “Love is Enough,” “The 
ground that foreign consuls already abused Story of Sigurd the Volsung,” and “Hopes and 
rights conceded to them. Some of tnem gave Fears for Art.” He has also translated the 
“protections” to Jews and others, who were ACneid of Virgil, and in conjunction with 
thus enabled to set the government at defiance Mr. En ikr Magnusson has rendered into 
and exact sums from Moorish subjects under English verse a numbei of Icelandic Stones, 
false pleas of debt. The first step towards Mr. W. M. is one of the leaders of the Socialistic 
remedying this state of things was taken by Movement in England. 

the United States Government early in 1887. MorriBOZlianism, a name used to designate 
A new consul (Mr. Reed Lewis) was appointed the principles held by members of the Evan- 
to Morocco. He abandoned the claim to “ pro- gelical Union, formed by Dr. Morrison and 
tections”on the part of his Government, and others, m May 1843, of those who disagreed 
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with the doctrine held by the Presbyterian Theophilus Lindsey, and was printed “with 
Churches that Christ only died for the elect, occasional remarks on the preacher’s (Lindsey’s) 
Evangelical Unionism first originated m first sermon in Essex House, Essex Street, 
1841, when its founder and three other min- April 17th, 1774” It has been currently affirmed 
isters separated from the United Secession that Lady Moyer founded her lectures for a 
Chuich. The Evangelical Union Churches, limitc d number of years • and, again, that they 
which are mainly confined to Scotland, have tciminatcd with the expiration of the lease of 
a theological hall, where a number of stu- the estate out of which the Lecturer’s stipend 
dents attend; and a weekly official organ, was provided. Bishop Van Mildert, however, 
the Chtistian News Many of the ministers, in his “ Review of the* Life and Writings of Dr. 
all of whom are total abstainers, have settled Waterland,” points out the circumstance of 
in England in Congregational churches, which “no limitation” being mentioned in Lady 
are somewhat similar in church government. Moyer’s will. “ But since,” he says, “there is 
In all there are about ninety E. U chinches, no compulsory obligation in the will to per- 
Thc distinctive tenets are that the Divine petuatc the Lecture, the pi obability is, that in 
Father loves all, the Divine Saviour died for corn sc of time (perhaps immediately after Dr. 
all, and the Divine Spn it stnves with all M01 ell’s turn expired) the property fell into 

Mortgage, bee ea. ’87, and consult Williams’ other hands, and the Lecture was no longer 
“Principles of Heal Property,” the chaptei continued” 

entitled “Of a Mortgage Debt/ Mozambique. A Portuguese possession on 

Mortmain, Statute Of Gifts in Moitmain the east coast of Afnca, nominally extending 
fu st piohibited by Henry III. (1225) , altcrwaids from Cape Delgado to Dclagoa Bay, over 1,200 
by Ed wind I. (1279) applied to ic strain giowth miles, with aiea 38?, 68* sq m, pop 350,000. 
of Chiu cli funds: Richaid II (H92) extended I11 reality the Portuguese only occupy 
piolubition to all lay coi do rations ; statutes a few points, to which their authonty is 
suspended by Philip and Mai y (1554) ; legacies limited The chief of these settlements on 
by Mortmain lestueted by George If (1746). the coast, mostly on islands, are Mozambique 
Moyer for Lady Moyer'S) Lectures Jhc (the capital), Ouilliiiianc (at one of the cn- 
liistorv of these lectin cs may be almost suf- tianoos to the Zambesi), Sofala, Inhambane, 
fjcicntly understood fioni the following exti act and Lourenzo Marquez, 111 Dclagoa Bay. Up 
from the will of the founder, Lady Moyei, 01, the Zambtsi i?o miles is Sena, of little 1m- 
as she is therein staled, “ Dame Rebecca Moyei , portancc , 260 miles up is Tete, and 500 miles 
late of the patesh of St Andievv, Holborn, 111 up (he stations of Zumbo and Chicova. This 
the county ot Middle sex, widow ” I lie will of tcrritoiy has been 111 Poituguese bands since 
Lady Moyer, who was a daughtu of Aide t man 1497, yet nothing lias been done by them to 
S11 William Jolhlle, and widow of S11 Samuel opt 11 up tlu eounliy Government and tiade 
Moyei, Bait— a 11th Tin key nut chant who aie 111 the most debased condition. A small 
was she rill of Essex in 1608, and who dud 111 mihlaiy force, composed of e cun lets and natives, 
1716 - beai s date Dot j 6th, 17^2, and was punt d is little ic spec ted Ihe slave tiade continues 
Feb. 21st, 1724. She had, however, endowed in spite of laws against it Ihe coast is un- 
the Lectme about tin en 01 ioui yeai s before hci healthv, but rich in products Gold lias been 
death The first Lecturer on the Luely Mo>ti woikecl at some places inland Recently a 
foundation was the cclebiatcel polemic and splendid harbour has bt en distoveied— Nakala, 
apologist, Dr. Daniel Waterland, wno in 1719-20 in Feinao Veloso Bay. Some portions of the 
mauguiutcd the series with “Eight Sermons inland border are now being opened up by the 
ptcached at th> Catludial Church of St. Paul, Blant^re Mission of the Umveisities’ African 
in Defence of the Divinity of mu Lend jesus Missions Ihe scttlcim nt in DelagoaBay (i/.v.), 
Christ”; and who 111 his published volume isolated and almost lost, has lately come into 
desenbes them as having been thliveu a “ upon notice thiough the cfhnts made by the Boers 
the encouiageinent given by the Lady Movci, to obtain it as a port for the Tiansvaal. 
and at the" appointment of the Loid Bishop of Muller, Frederick Max, b. 1823. Educated 
London.” In 1757-8, the Movun Lectures writ* at Leipsic Unix, where he giaduated (43). 
preached by the Rev. William Clements, A.M , Studied foi some tune in Paris, and (’46) 
then cuiate at St Mary-at-llill, London, and came to England, vvlu ic he found employment 
afterwards librarian at S1011 College, who in collating MSS at the East Indian Museum 
published them for the liist time in 1797, and at the Bodleian Appointed (’50) Deputy 
with a dedication “to the Ripht Reverend Taylonan Prolcssoi, and (’54) Taylonan 

Beilby, Lord Bishop of London. Intheyeais Piofessoi at Oxfoid Made the fiist Pro- 

1764 and 1765, the nreachci was the ' Rev fessor of Comparative Philology in Oxford (’68), 
Benjamin Dawson, LL D , lector ot Buigh, with which IJnivt 1 sity he has been associated 
in Suflblk, who pi inted his leetuies undei the ever since. Piofessoi Muller is one ot 
title ol “An Ulustiation of scveial lexis ot the eight toieign membeis of the Insti- 

Scnpturcs, paiticularlv those 111 which the tutc of Fiance, and is a Knight of the Or (ire 

Logos occuis,” and wiiosc title page has the pour Ic Met tic He is an honoiary LL.D. of 
statement made, without any fui tnei identifica- Edinburgh and Cambiidge Among his pub- 
tion of the lady refen ed to, that they were lished W'orks ai e “ The Rig-Veda Tianslation 
delivered “at the appointment of Mis Heath- from the Sacied Books of the East,” “The 
cote, and by permission ol the Lord Bishop of Religions of India,” “A Survey ol Languages,” 
London.” The Rev. Thomas Morell, D D , is “ Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgnms,” “Lectures 
supposed to have been the last of the Moyer on the Science of Language,” “ Chips from a 
Lecturers ; one of his discourses “preached in German Workshop,” “ Biographical Essays,” 
the Cathedral Church ot Bt. Paul, London, “Biographies of Woids and the Home of the 
June and, 1774,” having been published as Aryas,” etc. 

“The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity justi- Municipal Election Law. The House of 
fied.” This lectuie, which was published Lords decided, March *88, in the case of 
anonymously, was conceived in opposition to Pritchard v. The Mayor of Bangor, that an 
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alderman is eligible for election as a councillor, Biotheis De Reszkc. M. Lassalle, Signor Del 
before he has actually resigned the former Puente, and Signor Ravelli. Signor Mancinelli 
office and Mi. Randegger were once moie the con- 

Murray. See Victoria. ductors. Mr. Harris, by personally directing 

“Murray's Magazine” (monthly IS.) Started the vnsr-en -scene, not only secured pictorial 

J anuary 1887 by the well-known firm of John completeness, but evolved "much that was new 
lurray, Albemarle St. Is a popular magazine in the way of giouping, etc. The co-operation 
for the general leader, containing aiticles upon of Madame Albam and the De Reszkes in 
topics of the day, spoit, travel, literature, and “Lohengrin,” the further assistance m “Faust" 
art, and devoting considerable space to fiction, of Madame Scalchi and M Lassalle, and the 
Short notices of new books are jpven monthly appearance in “Les Huguenots” of Madame 
under the heading of “Our Library List.” Not dica, Miss Ella Russell, Madame bLalchi, the 
Editor, Mr. Edwai d A Arnold (a nephew of the two De Res/kcs, Signor Del Puente, and Signor 
late Matthew Arnold) Office, Albemai le St , W. Navai : mi, caused these three fine examples of 
Muscat. For Political Agent see Diplo- varying styles of composition to be so fie 
matic. quently heard during the season (always to 

Musha and Efat Islands Two small un- densely ciowded audiences), that Mr. Hams 
occupied islands 111 Tapii ah Hay, Gulf of Aden was induced to prolong the peifoimances a 
Acquired by Great Bntain in 1858 In 1887 foitnight beyond the period announced at the 
foimally admitted by the British Government outset of Ins campaign During these extra 
to be within the sphere of Ficnch claims. representations the attendance did not decline, 

Musical Festivals. For short history of and on the final night (when Le s Huguenots 
these sec cd ’86 was played) the assemblage did not depart 

Music, '88 There would be no difficulty in until they had summoned the manager and 
recalling an English musical year in which extorted a few words of giatcful acknowledg- 
moic important novelties wcic produced ment, m which bettei things, ll possible, were 
than in ’88, but no season can be considered pi omised lor the succeeding year. Mr. llarris 
uneventful that includes the celebration of was not lash enough to say exactly what he 
a Handel Festival under such conditions as hoped to do dui in g 111s second season at Covent 
are afforded at the Crystal Palace By drafting Garden, but as it w 7 as whispered that he intended 
contingents from the leading musical centres of to witness the performance of the Mcistcrsinger 
the country, the triennial meeting has assumed at Bayieuth, the conclusion was ai lived at that 
the character of a national gathenng that is he would pi obably place the onlv comic opera 
both significant and impi essixe Grcaterhonour of Wagnei upon the stage in the Italian lan- 
could not be paid to any r< presentative of Ait, guago It has since tianspned that Mr. Goring 
whethci past or present, than that bestowred Thomas’s English opei a “Esmera 1 da” (originally 
at these fixed liitiivals upon the genius of produced by Mr Cai 1 Rosa) has been translated 
Handel. Though the programme is virtually into Itahaifwith a view to Madame Albam— lor 
the same— being of necessity indeed almost whom the composer lias pi ovidcd an additional 
unalterable- the pationage of "the general musi- air- playing the heroine. Madame Minnie Hauk 
cal public remains as steady as it was ten appealed several turns in “Carmen,’’ and 
or fifteen years back With such an enterprise (chbrated the tenth year of her peilormance 
the fluctuation of three 01 foui thousand per- in London of the gipsy girl; jRLdlle. Sigrid 
sons 111 the attendance matteis little The Arnoldson played some lighter characters, and 
numbers cannot be always the same, and a few as Chciubino joined Madame Albam and Mias 
less or more are not worth mention w 7 hen the Ella Russell in Le Nozze di Figaro; such a pro- 
total is about 80,000 during the three days of the nouncotl success was gained by Miss MacIntyre, 
Festival and the pi elinunai yieheai sal In 88 as a debutante, that Mi Han is towards the close 
much interest as cvei wvis evinced in pro< ced- of the season permitted hti to lepresent 
ings long since familiar to the great majontyr of Margaret 111 Boito’s “Meflstofele,” the charactei 
supporters, and the entile pcifoi mance, undei of Helen of Iroy (hitherto 111 the Metropolis 
the direction of Mr August Manns, was in assigned to the same pe intei donna) being sus- 
every detail equal to the best in prtcedingycai s tamed by Miss Ella Russell ; and a favourable 
As usual, the Monday and Friday w r ere 1 espect- ( impression was made by Madame Roll*, whose 
ivciy devoted to “Messiah” and to “Israel in 1 useful readiness was shown by the manner in 
Egypt,” those imperishable monuments to the which at shoit notice slu sang the music of 
power of the master, but in the Selection on Wed- Donna Elvira in the Mozartian chef d'ceuvi c. Mr. 
nesday a successful attempt was made to exhibit Hams gave about twenty operas with perfcc- 
m chronological ordei various specimens of his tion of ensemble, and on no occasion throughout 
workmanship, fiom early Italian operas to his the season was compelled to change the pei- 
latest productions in the domain of sacied music, formance advcitised. For the first time for 
This arrangement allowed of the performance of many years Mr. Carl Rosa did not bring his 
some excerpts from operas, cantatas, and ota- ; company to London, so that enterprise in 
torios not previously heard at Sydenham. The | elaborate opera w r as restricted to Covent Gar- 
result of the Festival was again eminently j den The provincial musical festivals of the 
satisfactory to all conceined. Having acquired year were held at Birmingham, Chester, Here- 
Covent Garden Theatre for Italian Opera, Mr. ford, and Bristol. Of the thiee latter nothing 
Augustus Hams soon bestirred himself to fulfil ! need be said, inasmuch as the programmes 
the expectations created by his initial venture , were chiefly made up of pieces often heard 
with this costly branch of entertainment at j elsewhere. True, the Three Choirs meeting on 
Drury Lane m '87. He now tiusted to singers for j the banks of the Wye brought about the first 
wdiom his subscribers had already shown great 1 performance in England of the Ode for chorus 
partiality. The catalogue of his company included and band composed by Mr. F. H. Oowenfor the 
nearly a dozen ladies who had earned the right j inauguration of the. Melbourne Exhibition, and 
to be considered prune donne both here and else- also led to the revival of Sir F. G» Ouseley’s 
where; and amongthe male principals were the oratorio “ St. Folyoarp,” written as his “ degree 
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exercise” mote than three decades back; but j 
neither of these could be looked upon as musi- 
cal items of supreme consequence. The com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Festival was called 
upon to endure a scries of provoking dis- 
appointments. It was not designed to have so 
many altogether fresh works as in ’85, when 
novelty was 1 ather overdone, but two or three 
composei s who had been invited to contribute 
were for divers reasons unable to icspond At 
length the list of new compositions dwindled to 
two— Dr. Hubert Parry’s oratorio “ Judith ; or the 
Regeneration of Manasseh,” and Dr. F. Bridge’s 
cantata “ O&llirhod ” Both these woiks were 
received with hearty approval, and wcie gene- 
lally held to manifest qualities with the posse s- 
sion of whic h their icspective composers had 
not hcrctofoie been credited l)r. Parry’s 
01 atorio was found to he clear, melodious, and 
based on the methods of the distinguished 
piodutets of sauod miisn 111 the past , while 
Dr. Bridge ’scanlatudisphiycd di am.itic strt ngth 
in addition to the elegance ,iml knowledge 
of 111st1u11unt.il 1 c source patent in fount 1 
essays. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend” 
(winch lieu , .is 1 1st when, drew' an overflowing 
audience), Berliozs “ MesBe des Morts” and 
Handol’s “Saul” weit also given dunng the 
Festival week, with Heir Richtu wielding the 
baton. The question of the conductorship ol 
the conceits ol the Philharmonic Society was 
settled by the appointment ol Mr. F. H. Cowcn, 
notwithstanding that it was known he w'ould 
soon have to leave foi Melbourne, in ordei to 
direct the musitai pci forinances in connection 
with the Centennial Exhibition I'o fill the 
void thus occasioned the dnectois hit upon tin 
happy idea of pot suading M. Tschaikowsky, M. 
Widor, and Herr Grieg, as representatives of the 
Russian, French, and Scandinavian schools, to 
biingto England (and conduct) some of then 
newest compositions. In each case the 
issue ol the visit pioved decidedly intent st- 
ing. Certainly the Philharmonic directoi s 
had no reason to ugict their liberal policy 
Anothei fon most artist absent fiom England 
during some weeks ol the busiest poition of 
the season was Mr. Edward Lloyd, the tenoi 
singer, who accented an engagement for the 
Cinoinnati Festival. As was expected, he was 
received with enthusiasm, and was compelled 
to promise that he would again visit Aineni a 
professionally. In October, after a senes of 
revivals, of which “The Mikado” seemed the 
most welcome, a new Gilbert-Sullivan opera 
c ailed “ The Yeomen of the Guard” was produc eel 
at the Savoy, and the composer’s share in the 
work was unanimously and coidially approved. 
For the second yoar continuously, “Dorothy” 
was a fixture at the Pnnoe of Wales’s ; “ Carina ” 
at the Opera Gomique contained some pretty 
music in'tne Balfe- Wallace vein by Madame Julia 
Woolf; the mirthful opera “Naagy”at length 
ousted “The Old Guard” from the Avenue, and 
“ Pepita” at Toole’s Theatre justified the good 
opinion delivered for many months in the* pro- 
vinces. Novello’s Oratorio Concerts, the Ricnter 
Oonoerts, the London Symphony Gonoerts, the 
Crystal Palace Oonoerts, the London Ballad Gon- 
oerts, and the Monday and Saturday Popular 
Oonoerts, profitably pursued their respective 
paths, The Royal Albert Hall Choral Sooiety, 


111 May, fgavc a performance of “ The Golden 
Legend” by command of the Queen, who was 
piesent, and Mr. Barnby’s force is hencefor- 
ward to be called the “Royal Choral Sooiety.” 
As usual, there were Promenade Oonoerts at 
Covent Garden Theatre in thfe autumn. — 
Among ooourrences that had some bearing upon 
the musical proceedings of the year was the 
death of Sir George Maofarren, and the conse- 
quent vacancy in the lofty position of Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music. As the time 
approached for the election, the number of 
candidates was reduced to two, Dr. A. C. Mac- 
kenzie and Mi Joseph Barnby, the former 
being ultimately chose n The boy pianist, 
Otto Hegner, delighted the admirers of rare 
juvenile talent, just as did Josef Hofmann 
twelve months hi foi c , and other noteworthy 
incidents ol the year wcie the farewell (at the 
Royal Albert I fall) of Madame Nilsson, the 
icvival in November by Mi E I’rout and the 
Hackney Choral Society of Handel’s long- 
neglected oratorio “Joshua,” the peifoimanco 
of the ill-fated Geoiges Bizet’s beautiful music 
to Daudets “ L’Artesienne ” dm mg icpiescnta- 
tions ol the diama at the Prince ol Wales’s 
fhcatie in January, and the ari lval ol a 
Russian Opera Company. The latter acquired 
a vciy sad experience. Afte.1 playing in the 
provinces, they gave' some conceits at tile Royal 
Albert Hall undei cn cumstances that afforded 
little hope ol then talents being effectively 
de monstrate d. Snbsemiently they appeared m 
Rubenstein's opcia “ The Demon ” at the Jodrell 
Theatie (the newly-named Nov elty), but here 
again ill luck attended their pc rfoi mances. The 
work they chose' had been tned in London nine 
y 1 ai s btfoie*, with an exceptionally strong cast, 
and had failed Opei itie amateui s weie dis- 
appointid that tin company did not play 
I st haikovv sky’s “ Mazeppa (one of the favourite 
operas in then ufxitu //<•), which would have 
been a novelty licie When the speculation 
suddenly 7 , hut not altogether unexpectedly, 
eamt' to an end, a number of Russian choral- 
ists, lgiiotnnt of the English language, w 7 eie 
found liclpless, staivmg, and destitute at the 
East End, and for funds to send them back to 
then native eounti y an appeal was made to the 
public. Towards the end of November Mdme 
Patti v ) sang at Pans in Gounod’s opera 
“Romeo et Juliette” (conducted by the com- 
posei) with gteat sue cess. J he 150 th anniver- 
sary of the Royal Society ol Musicians was 
celebrated on Nov 7 syth by an unusually im- 
posing performance ol “ The Messiah ” 111 West- 
minster Abbey. 

Mutiny Act. See ed. ’88 

Mutsuhito. The present Mikado (or Em- 
peror) of Japan ; b. 1852. Ascended the throne 
in 1867. His reign has been marked by great 
reforms, prompted by a liberal spirit, resulting m 
abolishing entnely the feudal system which has 
impeded the general progress of the country. 
Under the rule ol the present Mikado, Japan 
has entered into an unprecedented era of pros- 
perity. Civilisation has made rapid progress, 
and the introduction of Western arts and ideas 
has secured for Japan a foremost place amongst 
the Asiatic nations. 

Mysore. For Resident see Diplomatic. 
Mythology. See ed. ’88. 
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"Named.” See Pauliami marv Proci.durt\ 
Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornells 
Napier> P.C., ist baron (cr. 1868), was b. 1810 
Was brigade-major in the Sutlej campaigns 
(45-46), where be was seveiely wounded; 
acting Chiet Engineer during part oi the siege 
of Moultan, whtie he was again wounded, 
commanded the Engineers dunng the opera- 
tions which ended in the capture of Lucknow 
(’58) ; was made K C B. lor his sei vices 
(’58), and received the thanks of Pailiament 
(’59). Again received the thanks of Pai hament 
(’61) for the “skill, zeal, and mticpidity” 
shown in the operations which terminated in 
the capture of Pekin. Appointed to conduct 
the expedition to Abyssinia (October follow- 
ing), on the successful conclusion of which, and 
capture of Magdala, he orce 11101 c icccnccl the 
thanks of Pailiament, was cicatcd a pcci, and 

f (ranted a provision of ^2,000 per annum for 
nniself and his next he 11 Subscquontlv Govei- 
nor of Gibi altar Constable of the Tower (’87) 
Napolecn, Victor, *>011 of Punce Napoleon 
and Princess Clotilde, l> 18O2, has fakt n little 
paitin public aflaus When his latlui, aftc 1 
the death of flu Pi inn lmpt rial m '79, took up 
the position of head of the house of Bonaparte, 
the claim w'as disputed by M Paul dc Cas- 
signac and social other Impel lalists, who put 
forward the voung Prince Vietoi as his father's 
rnal But tins mo\< was not encouraged by 
the son, though the latte 1, it is understood, 
w as nominate d in the Pi me c limx rial s will as 
Ins successoi When the Expulsion Bill of 8f> 
became law, the Punce and his latlu r wcie 
exiled from Fiance I11 Aug ’88 the annual 
Bonapaitist banquet was held 111 Pans, when 
an address was presented to the Prince 
Narcissus Farming. 1 he gi cat hoi tiuiitui al 
homes ol the beautiful naicissus flower aie 
Holland and the Riviera It is also successfull> 
cultivated in the Channel and 111 the Scilly 
Islands. The mercantile value of the flowci 
depends on the penoel when it km lies the 
London market. J he* St illy Islands have been 
especially loitunate in bunging the naicissus 
early to maikct, when then uvals aie hope- 
lessly out of the held , and the naieissi winch 
brighten and beautify the shop fronts ol fashion- 
able florists 111 the cai ly New Ycai have, as a 
1 ule, the little Cornish ai< hipelagoas the ir place 
of birth. The naicissus increases and multi- 
plies rapidly. Consequently, in the gieat grow- 
ing centies, the plant is giown for the sale of 
the root or bulb as much as for the sale ol the 
flower. Bulbcultuie is a hoi ticultuial ait by 
itself, and has long been lucratively practiced 
in Holland, which country is being mutated at 
a distance by the Scilly Isles 
Nassau. Capital of the Bahama Islands ( q.v .). 
Nasser-ed-Deen, Shah of Persia, son of the 
late Mehemet Shan ; b. in 1829. He ascended 
the throne m 48. In 52 he occupied Herat, 
when an expedition under General Outram 
was sent against him, and after a very success- 
ful campaign compelled Persia to sign a tiealy 
of peace at Pans, on terms favourable to 
England. Under his reign a treaty uniting 
Europe and India by telegraph across Persia 
yvas signed jn ’66 at Tpberam. In ’73 t he 
made a tour in Europe, and met with a cordial 


reception 111 London and clsewdiere. He pro- 
poses to repeat this tour 111 * 89 . 

Natal A British colony, on the south-east 
coast of Aftiea, discoveied by Vasco do Gama 
on Chi istmas Day 1497, and he nee named Ten a 
Natalis, Sc a-boaid extends fiom the Umtam- 
funa river on S , to the Tugela on N., a 
distance of 170 miles. Zululand holders the 
colony on the N.E., Transvaal on N., Orange 
Free State and Basutoland on W., Tianskeian 
Tcuitones on S W Area 24,000 sq. m. ; pop. 
477,100 Capital Pietermaritzburg, pop. 14,429 ; 
the only poit is D'TJrban Othti centies in- 
land aie Ycrulam, lsipmgo, Richmond, Lady- 
smith, etc Ihe colony is divided into fourteen 
distuets - 'Ihe coast stent 13 is bold, and the 
whole conntiy inland lomanlit ally beautiful, 
being dominated cveiywheieby the precipitous 
heights of tlu> Diukensbcig, some ol the peaks 
ol which attain an altitude of 9,500 feet. The 
numeious nvcis aie not navigable, although 
some of them are considerable sti earns, so that 
the conntiy is will watered and fertile. Ihe 
climate is vtiy fine the winter blight and 
toleiablv cool, anti tilt Minium heat tempered 
by cloud and lain Countiy divisible into 
tliiee bells 01 tt 11 aces— coast-land, midland, 
and uppei The low-lying coast-land, extend- 
ing about fifteen miles inland, is highly fei tile, 
and lias been found suitable for the giovvth of 
sugar, coflee, anovvioot, spues, tobacco, cotton, 
flax, silk, and tiopie.il lruits , at present sugar- 
gi owing isa pi oli tabic and flourishing industry'. 
Foi sugai cultivation it has been found net es- 
saiy to mtioduec Indian and Chinese coolies. 
Coal and lime au worked; non, toppei, and 
gold aie found The native fauna and floia 
aie extensive and interesting, the hippopota- 
mus is still to be found, as also ciocodilcs, 
iguanas and t haineleons, Jeopards, hyaenas, 
tigfis, etc. limber tiers arc numerous and 
valuable, especially the yellow wood, the stink 
wood, and the non wood. The middle region 
is well adapted foi cei cals and European faint- 
ing Ihe upper region, mountainous, is pas- 
toial — sheep, e.iltlc, and hoises being leaied 
in great minibtis, — 1 lie colony has icpi esenta- 
tive government. Flic it* is a Governor, an 
Executive Count ll of officials, and a Legislative 
Council of thnty mtmbei s, of whom seven are 
nominated by llu Governor and the lemainder 
elected by piopci ty-holdc 1 s in the boioughs 
and counties Religion wc 1 J piovided for by 
denominational bodies, but no State aid. 
There aie 10 Government schools, 42 aided, 
be sides otlic 1 s, and 85 native and Indian schools. 
Ihcre is a forte of 450 mounted police and 800 
volunteei s.— For financial statistics see British 
Empire, etc. (table) Principal exports, wool, 
hides, sugar, ariownoot, maize, osti ich feathers, 
mohair Of the aica, 8, 000, 060 acres have been 
acquired by colonists, 2,000,000 reserved to 
Kaffirs, and 2,800,000 aie Giown pioperty, open 
to lease, sale, or grant 88,000 aci es are under 
cultivation leading crop, sugai . Neaily 300,000 
moie are cultivated by natives The colonists 
ow r n 170,000 cattle, 84,000 Angora goats, 520,000 
sheep, 24,000 horses. Kaffii sown 400,000 cattle, 
200,000 goats, 35,oco sheep, and 20,000 horses. 
There are 217 miles of railway, now extending 
mlahd to Ladysmith, near the Transvaal border 
and the goldfields. NktivGs are chiefly of the 
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Zulu nation. Most of them belonging to the 
colony are peaceable, orderly, good herdsmen, 
farmers, or iaboureis But the recent troubles 
in Zululand, particularly the invasion of it by 
Boers, have caused and are causing a large 
influx of Zululand natives into Natal, giving 
use to no little anxiety lor the iutuic. — In 1837 
a party of Dutch Boeis “trekking” fiom Cape 
Colony settled in Natal. Then conduct speedily 
brought about a series of despeiate struggles 
with the powerful Zulu nation. Owin^ to these 
disturbances, the Govei not of the Cape s( nt 
tioops to take possession of Natal, and in 1843 
the eountry was annexed, wlureupon many 
of the Dutth re-crossed the Diakensbcrg In 
1849 niimeious Bntish settlers located them- 
selves in Natal In 185.5 a bishopric was 
created, under Bishop Colenso In 1856 Natal 
was elected into a scpaiatc colony, distinct 
fiom the ( ape In 1873 there was an outbu ak of 
theAnialubi Kalfus, under Chief Langahbalele. 
Colonial tioops wtic employed to quell it. 
Langahbalele and othi 1 s wei c bi ought to jus- 
tice, ti unspotted and uiipi isont d, though aftei- 
waids amntstud. \ he question ol nuti\c 
govtinnunt was hi ought into piommencc. 
The Impc nal authontirs sc nt out Lord Wolseley 
as Adnnnisti atoi , and 111 187s an Act came into 
foicc'ioi thebe tie 1 manage 111c nt of native aflaus 
In 1879 Natal became the base of opc 1 alums in 
the Zulu war. In 1886 a serious dispute arose 
between the Govei nm (Sn A Havelock) and 
the Legislative Council and people of the 
colotiv. Appointed by the Impc nal Govern- 
ment to settle aflans In Zululand, wheic Boei 
laideis had established themselves, the 
Govei noi gave way to the Boo claims, 
whcicns the people of Natal desued then 
expulsion and the annexation ol Zululand 
to the* 10I011V. Tlu Legislative Council adopted 
lesolutunis ol censuie, and ie*fustd supplies to 
the Governor But this difficulty has since 
passed ove 1 See Zitiitianp, bW'AziLAND, 
Tkansvaai, (icii in ili ns, etc , and I01 Exe- 
cutive (ouiieil, cte , ste DiriuMAiiL. Consult 
l’ciuc’s “Oui Colony of Natal,” Biooks 
“ Natal,” Gihuioi t s “Gnat lhnst Land,” and 
Pethei iek s “ Catalogue of Y01 k Gate Libiary " 

Natalie, Queen. St e Si nv ia. 

National Anthem. Foi 01 igm, see cd ’87 

National Biography. Dictionary of Pro- 
jected by Messis Smith, I* ldei, <S. Co , undei 
the e'ditoiship of Mr. Leslie Stephen, assisted 
by a staff ol eminent v\ 1 itcu s. I he fn st v olume, 
published 111 85, began with Di. Abbadic, 
Dean of Killaloc', and ended with Queen Anne 
Volume xvi , published Sept. ’88, icached to 
Diant — Edndge. Office 15, Watci loo Place, S W. 

National Debt Conversion. Sec Finance , 
National, and Session ’88, sec. 33. 

National Defence Act. See Army and 

VOLUNTEERS. 

National Footpath Preservation Society, 

The, was formed Sept. 30th, 1884, toi the 
“preservation of ancient foot and bndle paths, 
and all other rights of way by land and water, 
Ashing, vacant spaces, as village gieens, road- 
side slips of land, etc.” Branoh sooieties have 
been started in Henley, Kendal, Lancaster, 
Stockton, Keswick, Carlisle, Cardiff, Leicester, 
Bnstol, Flackwell Heath, Witney, North Dur- 
ham, and elsewhere. The patron of the parent 
society is the Duke of Westminster. The Earl 
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of Bective is president, and among the vice- 
presidents are the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Claud J. Hamilton, Baron Henry De 
Worms, M.P , Lord Randolph Churchill, M.P., 
S11 Lyon Playfair, M.P., Earl Granville, 
Viscount Cross, Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., 
Maiquis ol Haitington, M.P., Sir Henry 
James, M.P., Loid Brassey, Mr. Chaplin, M.P., 
and Loid Tennyson The society publishes a 
lengthy list of honorary solicitors. The sub- 
set iption is 5s a ^ car, but a 10*. 6 d. subscription 
entitles the member to legal advice gratis. 
It is stated that scaicely a week elapses but the 
newspapeis chronicle attempts to close foot- 
paths, or othei encioachments It may be 
assumed that an encioaehment on an ancient 
common or open space, such as a village green, 
can gt nerally be successfully resisted, if care 
is taken to adopt a legal couise of proceduie. 
Complaints may be addicssed cither to a local 
Footpath Society 01 to the Sec. and Surveyor, 
Mi Henry Allmitt, 42, Essex St., Strand, W C. 

National Fruit Growers’ League. See 

Fkuii T arming. 

National Gallery (For eai her history of, 
see td 88) I he present trustees of the Gal- 
lery, in the 01 dei ol then nomination, are — 
Si 1* Henry Layard, Sir William H Gregory, 
Loid Noithbouinc, Viscount Hardinge, Mr. 
George J. How'aid, and Sir Richaid Wallace. 
Jhe Dncctoi is S11 F W. Burton, the Keepei 
and Secretary is Mr. C. L Eastlake The 
abolition of the autumnal recess, during which 
the Gallciy was formcily closed for six weeks ; 
the admission of the public by payment on 
students’ days (Thursdays and Fndays) , the 
extended houi<- foi keeping the collection open 
to the inspection ol visitois, and the annual 
grant by means of which the contents of the 
library have been supplemented, are all recent 
mcusuics which indicate that the trustees and 
diicctois aie keeping pace wuth the times. 
What has been foi a long tune urgently needed 
—viz., a new edition of the official catalogue— 
is now pionused to be published shortly It 
will contain many improvements upon the old 
and now inaccessible catalogue. The pubhc are 
admitted free, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and bat ui days. lhc National Gallery, 
as may be supposed, contains by far the best 
examples ol the English school of painting to be 
found, comprising as it does the masterpieces of 
Turner, Reynolds, Landscei, Gainsborough, 
Wilkie, Romney, Constable, llemng ; Callcott, 
Ltty, and others. On the othei hand, the foreign 
masters aie well leprescnttd, the paintings in- 
cluding worksof Raphael, Rembrandt, Vandyck, 
Rubens, Cuyp, leniers, Correggio, Titian, 
Munllo, and others. Among the most recent 
additions are five landscapes by Constable, and a 
Gainsborough. 1 he “ Madonna degli Ansidei ” 
of Raphael was purchased by tne Govern- 
ment out c>f the Blenheim collection for 
^70,000, and Vandyck ’s “Equestrian Portrait 
of Chailcs 1 .” obtained from the same source 
for Z 1 7»5°°* The purchase of these two pictures 
led the Government to suspend for a term 
of years their annual grant of £ 10,000 to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery for the aug- 
mentation of the collection. An endeavour 
w T as recently made to get this decision reversed, 
but so far without success. During ’88 a 
portion of the series of portraits recently 
exhibited by Mr Flinders Petrie at the Egyptian 
Hall, discovered by him m excavations in 
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Hawar&h, has been acquired by the N. G. A 
Rembrandt, three pictures by Nicolas Maas, 
a portrait by Van der Heist, a Virgin and Child 
by Morales, and three small panels, two by 
Mocetto and one by Pedro Campana, have also 
been added by gift and pui chase. Mr. Harry 
Fumiss (</.?'.), in his lecture on “ P01 tiaituie, 
at the Birkbeck Institute, in Oct ’88, criticised 
the arrangements foi pui chasing pictures foi 
the National Gallery, and lamented the absence 
of good contcmporaiy poi traits Consult Cook’s 
“Popular Handbook to the National Gallery ” 

Nationalisation of the Land. See Land 
Question, ed. ’88 

National League, founded in 1882 on the rums 
of the Land League, afte r the suppiession of the 
latter by the Go\ ei nine nt It is both a political 
and an agrarian organisation, its mam objects 
bt ing the 1 cl 01 in ol the Land Law s, tin \\ t alien- 
ing of thcpowei ol the landloids, the inci case 
of peasant pi opi ictoi s, and the ci cation of some 
kind of indepencent 01 sc mi-indcpendcnt 
Government foi li eland, undei the name of 
Home Rule Them aic nearly 2,000 branches 
ol the League scatti it d tin oughoul Ireland, each 
with its piesident, secietaiy, and tieasuici In 
America there is an organisation ol a similar 
character, and another in England, \\ host ih.ni- 
man is Mr. T. P OConnoi, M P. (t/ v) , Scot 
land also has a la ague, pi im ipally composed of 
Inshmen, which advocates the pi inciples of the 
parent institution noith ot the Tweed lhc 
main resources ol the N L art diawn fiom 
Amenta, whence, a ycai ot two ago, f 10111 
,£2,000 to £1,000 weie often iteeuttl l»t twt t n 
one and the othei of the foi tnightly me 1 tings 
in Dublin. Though Mr. Parnell is President of 
the League, ncithei his health nor his disposi- 
tion fit him to cany on the piaetical woik ol 
such a great political oiganisation, which is 
mainly done by Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., the 
Secretary. In the columns of United Inland 
( q.v ), the organ of the N L , Mr. William O’Brien, 
the editor, piopounded about two yoais ago 
what was known as “The Plan of Campaign.” 
This “Plan ’’was, m britl, a 1 ecommendation 
to tenants not to pa\ lent to landloids, but to 
pay to officials icprescnlmg the N L what was 
deemed a fan rent, which would be handed 
over to the landlords piowded the lattn 
accepted it as payment in full The “Plan” 
was not long in being put in operation, and 
proved so embaiiassmg that the Government 
loclaimcd it as illegal I11 spite of this, 
owever, the “Plan” was long subsequently 
in operation in remote distnets, aud is so even 
now, though it gives much less tiouble to the 
Government On the 19th ol August, ’87, it 
was announced in both Houses ol Parliament 
that the N L. had been proclaimed as “ a dangei - 
ous association” ; thus giving the Government 
power to suppress at any moment the League 
or its branches, or dispense its meetings lhe 
proclamation produced much excitement both 
m England and Ii eland, and gave 1 ise to a great 
Parliamentary debate on a Resolution brought foi - 
ward by Mr. Gladstone condemning the action of 
the Lord Lieutenant (see Session ’87, ed. ’88). 
The Government emerged from the debate with 
a large majority, but the League perseveied 
with their meetings in spite of the effoits 
made by the Government for their suppression. 
Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Wilfred Blunt, Mr. T. Hai- 
nngton, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Redmond, and other 
prominent Home Rulers w r erc imprisoned, but 


they were no sooner released than they con- 
tinued their opposition. Mr. Mandeville, a local 
agent ol great activity', was imprisoned, and his 
death seven months altei his release led to 
exciting discussions in Parliament and the Press. 
Mr O’Brien dcclai ed that he had been mui dered, 
and he was habitually wTitten about as “ a 
maityi ” Ihe Chief Secretary, on the other 
hand, pointtd out that Mi. Mandevillt lived for 
many months after he left prison, that during 
that penod he earned on an active piopaganda 
as a League age nt, that the seeds ol his disease 
vveie not laid in gaol, as was asscited, but more 
probably during his open-air w ork in connection 
with the Land League The net lesultol the 
stiugglc is that then has been a gieat diminu- 
tion of agiaruin mine in Belaud, and that, 
though meetings of tile League aie suriep- 
titiously lit Id, the power ol the oiganisation 
has been gieatly weakened 

National Liberal Federation, The. For 

history see ed ’88 Ihe headquarters of the 
Federation are now lemovcd to London — 
42, Pat 1 lament Stieit, Wcstminstci, S W. 

National Liberals, bee Glrman Political 
Paruls, and Germany 

National Provident Insurance Foi con- 
cise sum nun y ol the upoit (87; ol ,1 Select 
Committee of the House ot Commons appointed 
in ’85 to con sidei this question, sc c ed. 88. 

National Temperance League See Tem- 

PLKANCL bOGILULS 

Natural Gas Scecd ’88. 

Natural Railway Tunnel Set ed. ’88. 
Natural Selection, bee ed ’88 

“Nature,’ a scientific journal and review 
(weedy, 6 d ), lounded Nov 4th, 1869 Pleats 
of cm Kiit scientific topics, with ai tides con- 
tnbutcd by the leading specialists ol the 
day. Its columns aie also open to coi re- 
spondence on scientific questions Editoi, J. 
Norman Lockyer (1869). 

Naval Construction and Equipment. 

bee Navy, British, 

Naval Manoeuvres Many of the Continental 
Powers have for sc vcral ycais past ext rased a 
poition of their fleets annually', lor the purpose 
of giving their ofhceis and men institution, 
testing the m w mate 1 lal ol war, and solving, so 
fai as is possible by opciations in peace time, 
problems of naval tacui s under modem condi- 
tions. In tins countiy we have also essayed 
something of the kind, but not on so laige a 
scale until ’87, when, alter the- Jubilee Review, 
most of the ship 3 piescnt were divided into 
vanous squadrons and manceuvicd against 
one anothei. In ’88, however, the most com- 
plete opeiation of this natuie which Great 
Britain or any other nation has yet attempted 
was made. With the manoeuvies was combined 
a partial mobilisation of the Fleet, with a view to 
test the scheme prepaied by the- new Admiralty 
Intelligence Department, which is to enable the 
vessels in the First-class Reserve to be com- 
pleted for active service in a much shorter time 
than was possible under the old sy stem, or rather 
want of system, which ruled in ’85, when wc were 
on the verge of wai with Russia. Preparations 
were made in the dockyards some months in 
advance, and on July 2nd orders were issued 
from the Admiralty to mobilise all the ships m 
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the First-class Steam Re serve Next day the of the Intelligence Department and the able 
Channel Coast Guard and Training Squadrons exertions of its staff of naval officers, under 
were orden d to icnd< zvous at Portsmouth and the late Director of Naval Intelligence, Captain 
Portland. On julyzth there were commissioned j W. H Ilall, R.N., such a mobilisation would 

3 armourclads, 5 ciuisers, and 10 torpedo boats not have been possible. The immeasurable 
at Portsmouth, 2 armourclads, 9 ciuisers and 10 ; value of being 111 a position t<S place the Fleet 
torpedo boats at Devonport, and 4 cruisers and j on a war footing with such rapidity requires 

4 torpedo boats m the Medway at Chatham and J no stating On July 14th the whole of the 
Sheemess. fuly 5th and 6thweic occupied in vessels were assembled m two squadrons, 
getting in powder and making trials, ana by «he 1 under the command of Admiral Baird and Sir 
beginning of the next week all the vessels were George Tryon at Portsmouth and Portland, and 
leadyforsea. Such an act of mobilisation had were tin re inspected by the Lords of the 
never taken place previously, and it is indis- Admiralty 'I he composition of the squadrons 
putable that it it had not been foi the foi mation was as follows — 

Squadron A 1 (Admiial Band) 


pj . 

^ W • 

Ships. Commanders. "2 © Armament.* 


Northumberland 

(apt S. ( l>ai win 

1 1 3 

7-1 't /M 

•0-9 1 m , 1 1 m ; 

41. 


710 

Benbow . 

(apt A J Poult tt 

15 s 

•-liot B 

, 10 st B , s <J 1 . 

7 m. ; si. 


500 

Collingwood 

( apt If L 1 ’cat son 

1 4 6 

1-4 ^ B 

(»-5t 11. , 1 5 0 i ; 

I 5 III , 4 1 


459 

Monarch . . 

( apt U C Singleton 

1 ’ 8 

t- 2 St.M 

•-1 't RI , 1 7111 M 

. 4 0 i ; 14m 

2 r 

s6o 

Northampton . 

(apt R 11 Hams 

1 1 2 

4-18L M 

b-i2t m. , 14 y 1 

8 111 ,21 


474 

Conqueror . 

( apt A 1 1 Alingloii 

1 1 3 

2 - 45 t B 

4 -St. B. ,6(JI , 1 

2 111 , 6 1 . . 


290 

Hotspur . . . 

(apt Su wait 

10 s 

• 2st M 

2-st B , 4 n 1 , f 

in , - 1 


224 

Mersey . . 

(apt E (. Hutton 

160 

2-1 st 1. 

10 hi B , , (» 1 , 

12 in , (i i 


300 

Arcthusa . . . 

( pt !■ R Boaidinan 

1 -> 0 

in st 1. 

1(1 m. , 1 i 



28 r 

Bacoon . . . 

(dm 1 M MtQuhat 

is <> 

<>-st n , 

8 y 1 . , 1 111 , s 1 



156 

Archer . . . 

( tun G. 1 . Pot 

1 1 7 

(i-St n , 

8 y r , 2 111 , s t 



15 s 

Active .... 

( ointlt 0 A Mai khain 

1 > l 

io*4t n 

; *-(14] >1 in ,m m 

, _ 1 . . 


374 

Hover . . 

(apt (. 11 U Noel 

12 S 

» 1- it 1. 

, b 111 , 2 1 



■573 

Battlesnakc. . 

1 u ut J' W Ingiam 

17 * 

1 •y.vvl 

B , (> 0.1 , 1 1 



61 

Number 25 . 

I it ut Cl* 1 ambri t 

l8 O 

( 1 hoi mtiotl) .41 


• • \ 

16 

« • 

1 itui A f Jayloi 

i8 s 

t I'lioi II \ 

n oft) ,41 



16 

„ 42 . 

1 t A R ( W ai 1 1 11 

18 5 

( riioinv 

1 oft) , \ 1 



16 

„ 49 . 

1 't lit 1 ‘ 1 Putlt •‘(111 

18 s 

( 1 hoi uv 

toil) , i 1 



16 

„ 67 . 

1 it lit ) J W hltt 

MU 

Aaiiow). 1 1 . . 



16 

„ 76 

1 K lit R. Ill (Ut ‘-toil 

0 <1 

( Van ow 

) . • 1 



16 

„ 79 

Lieut S NuboKon 

.mm 

(Yanow ) , 4 1 



16 

,, 81 . . 

1 it ut II. B Jackson 

I»> f> 

(White ) , 4 1 , yi 


' 1 

20 


* m. Mu/zle-loading guns, b Hi cedi loading gun*', 01 (Junk-fiiing guns ; m. — 
Maclunc-gui s , i - Joipedo-e intois 

The first-named sevt 11 vi sm Is munlcd as hat lie slm s, although the Nui fhaniHoa is piopcrly 
speaking a must 1 


Squadron A 2 (Adimial Row lev). 


Ccmmandcrs. 


Ag incourt 
Inflexible 
Iron Duke 
Neptune . 
BeDeislc . 
Shannon 
Mercury . 
Thames . 
Inconstant 
Tartar. . 
Mohawk 
Grasshoppe 
Number 50 


I C apt. S. ( Holland J ji 7 7-121 m ; 15 111 , 2 r 
i ( apt. R D King 11 s A Sot m , 6-6 sew t 11 , 6 y 1 


! ( apt. Kodm v 1 lo>d 10 5 ic>-i2t 

| Capt I 1’ (1 (.1 ant 12 * 4 -^8t 

, ( apt 11 < 11 R Hare 100 4-251 
| ( pt F R.Blatkbun.c u> 5 2-ibt. 
('apt E 1* jefliMs ^ i^- 2 t 

(«pt ( B J htohald is S 2-ist. 

C apt A P Hastings 14 3 io-i2t 

(0111 G ( Langl<5 is 6 6 51 1 

Com R P Hu in page 15 7 6-st 1 
Lt. F. L Campbell 172 1-251 v 


10 5 10-1 2t m , 6-651 vvt n ; 4 o 1 , 

12 5 4*^8t m ; j-i2t m ; 140 1 , in 
100 4-2st m. , 60 f ; 7 m , 2 1. 

h> s 2-ifet. m ; 7-1 ,*t m , 10 111 , 2 T. 

is a n-2t n ; 4 o 1 , 7 m , 4 7 

is S 2-1 st. b. ; 10 st u , ^ o i ; 12 1 

14 3 Io-I 2 t. m. , 6 (dt m , 11 111 , 2 1 

is 6 6 st B , 8 y 1 2 in , 5 T. . . 

15 3 6-st b ; 8 o 1 . ; 2 in. ; 5 i. . , 

17 2 1 -2 st w t 11 ; 6 o f ; 4 1 . . . 


Lt. St K Tiahtrne 185 (Thomjcioft) ; 41 

It C. D (iianviile 200 ( Vairovv) ; 4 t. . . 

lt S A G Calthoipc 200 (Yairow); 4 t. . . 

Lnut.A Dodgson . 2i‘s (Yanow) ; 4 t. ; o 1 . 


14m , 4 T 
14 m , 4 r 


# m. — Muzzle-lcadmg gm.s . n. =- Brecch-loading guns, y r — Quick-filing guns; 
Machine-guns; t. ~ T01 pc do-ejectors. 

These two squadrons represented the British fle&t 1 h the future operations; 
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The general idea of the operations was that B mil pioett dt d to Milfoi d I lu\cn w ith A i, and 
a mautune nation, with whom hostilities Admnal Kowle\ with As to Lamlash in the 
are imminent, piepaics two sciuadrons in two Bay ol An an. Lining the opeiations England 
ports some distance apait, ieau> to commence and Scotland wen* loiiMcknd fnendly to the 
opeiations the moment wai is declaied, but Bntisli fit it, and Iicland to the “enemy.” 
before their piepaiation has been completed, Pcnibiokc, PJ\ mouth, Poi Hand, Spithead, Lam- 
war breaks out and the Butish blockade lash, Milloid lla\cn, and the Medway were to 
both ports. Of course it was the duty of be considered stiongly fortified Butish ports, 
the British to keep the “enemy ” in ; of the j which could not be attacked by the “enemy’s 
“enemy” to get out and do w'hat damage he squadions, and Berehaven, Queenstown, and 
could. The ports chosen for the “ enemy ” were Lough Swilly were likewise stiongly fortified 
Berehaven, m the S W. corner of Ireland, Lough “enemy’s” poits. Buies were laid down to 
Swilly, on the north coast of the same island i determine capture or destruction of vessels or 
On July 16th the various squadrons proceeded property, etc., and umpires were appointed to 
to their stations — Admiral Tryon with that . settle questions in dispute. The area of the 
part of his fleet called B i to Berehaven, where 1 operations included the Butish Isles and waters 
ne arrived on July 18th, and prepated to make within the following limits on the north 62° 
himself secure from atta< k by laying down j north latitude; on the east east longitude; 
booms and mines, etc. The second portion of j on the south 48^ 1101th latitude; on the west 
his fleet, called 62, under the second 111 com- 13° west longitude. On J uly 22nd Squadron A 1 
mand, Admiral fitzroy, pioceeded to Lough 1 left Milford to blockade Berehaven, and cstab- 
Swilly, and arrived thereon July 19th. Admiral | lished a blockade on the morning of the 24th. 
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On July 231c! Squadron A 2 left Lamlash for a blockade the whole of the coast towns of England 
similar purpose, and took up position off Lough and Scotland not between Bristol round the 
Swill y the following morning July 24th, at south coast to Harwich had been visited by 
noon, war was declared, and the blockade began, the “ enemy.” On Aug. 13th Baird and Rowley 
From that date until the night of Aug. 2nd the were in the Downs, Tryon and Fitzroy were m 
ports were closed, but it is now known that Lough Swill)', both fleets occupied m coaling. 
Admiral Tryon had secret 01 dei s not to attempt During the next week, up^ to Aug. 21st at noon, 
to escape before the 1st oi August These ordcis when war ceased, Tryon s cruisers succeeded 
were not known to the blockading fleets, and in making raids on the south-coast ports much 
they wore themselves out in rough and nasty as they had done in the north ; but the immunity 
weather endeavouring to prevent what appeared they enjoyed at this time may have been due to 
to be attempts to bieak tht blockade, but ut le in the illness of Admiral Baird, who appears to 
reality leints The “enemy” also made toipcdo- have broken down liotn over-work. Not only 
boatattackson ihcblockadingsquadron, success- did lour admirals accompany the fleets as 
fully torpedoing the Imonstant of Rowley’s umpiies, but all the principal newspapers sent 
division, and obliging both British admirals to correspondents, and many officers and gentlemen 
keep at a gicatci distance fiom the blockaded mtei csted in the sei vices weic spectators on 
ports 'I he diffk ulty oi coaling ships when t hi- boai d ships engaged. To the TimeB, in addition 
ployed on such woik, and also keeping up tom- to the Ittleis fiom their special correspondents 
munication with the bases at horm, was fully on boaid the Northumbaleind and Ajax, Lord 
shown. O11 Aug 2nd the Calypso and Spuivr Biasscv, Lord Charles Bcicsford, Admiral 01 the 
cruisers escaped fiom Lough aw illy, and the Fleet, Sir G. Hornby, and others, contributed 
first intimation the blockade rs had ol their get- lottos on the lessons of the operations. The 
ting away was the* captuic of a torpedo boat Standard had con espondents on board the Agin- 
engaged in running mails liom Rowley s squad- eoiirt, /Jennie s, Retdnev, Northumberland , and 
ron to the base, and the news of the ck structionol Amphion ; the Daily News in the Severn, the 
shipping at Oban I he next night the H atsfiih, Daily Telegraph in the A ; el/iusa, the Morning 
Jrts and Severn < misers t s< apod at Bercha\cn Post in the N01 thiembn lei net, the Daily Chronicle 
Admiral Baud, f< anng lest these vessels should in the Rodney, the Morning Advertiser in the 
join hands with Fit/ioy mid ovt iw helm Kowli 7 / none s, and the Army and Navy Gazette m 
despatched the Mersey to wain that office 1 and the Ag me emit J lie Illustrated London News and 
acquaint linn with the fact that the* Butish Graphic wete also well 1 epiesented m both 
admunl intended to laise the blockade The fleets, and then pictuies aided not a little in 
same inoinmg (Satin day) Band hit Beit haven enabling the country to get an intelligible 
lot the Mull of Galloway to |oin Rowle\, who knowledge of what was taking place. Sincethe 
was also in lull ictleat, the Retdnev anel close of the opeiations articles on the subject 
Amphion having hi okt n out of Lough Svwll\ and have appealed in the Fortnightly, Blackwood, 
lcndci cd his position untenable bundd), Aug the National Review, and other pci odieals Ihe 
5th, found the Bi ltisli sqnndions cndca\ curing following is a summary of the lessons which the 
to cflecta junction be foie dai k, which, liowevt 1 , vaiious wntoi s claims to have been taught by 
they faihd to do, but shmtl\ nltci inidniglit the operations ( 1 ) Staling up an enemy s port 
met ofl the Mull of Gallowav Meantime J 13011, **0 us to pieeent t gioss to swift, well-armed 
finding Band gone, left Roc haven w'Jth the ci niseis foi laiding puiposes is practically 
Hcnule s, A hi G Him, and (ossmX, and pio- impossible in the lace of steam and torpedoes, 
needed lound the west coast of li eland to the Strict blockade even cannot be carried out 
lioithwaid J hi* same du\ the Roe/nev fiom txetpt by an nnmcasuiably supenoi loice^ 
Lough bw illy, and the l I'm *./>»/<*, Ins, and and even then its success is doubtful. ( 2 ) 
Seve/n front the soulhw ai d, me t oy pi cc oiict 1 ted Coast towns, and shipping cntei ing and leaving 
ai langcmcnt 20 miles noilliwcst ol St. Kilda them, cannot be adequate!} piotected by forts, 
on the Scotch toast, and piocetdcd to cany mines, and torpedo boats alone, but lequire a 
out a dashing plan, the conception ol which is mobile defence as well. ( 3 ) Speed is not only a 
due to the authoi of “ Ihe Gnat Naval Wai ol desideratum m ciuisci s for blockading, keeping 
1887 ’’(which lead), the design to Admiral Sir touch of an enemy, piotection ol commerce, 
Geoige Ti 3 on, and the execution to Adinnal etc , but also in battle-ships the present 
Fitzioy and his suboidinatcs in this lining “official” speeds ol vessels cannot be kept 
squadron. On Monday they passed Cape Wrath, up in piactice ( 4 ) An increase to our fleet of 
Tuesday threatened Abei dee n and Edinburgh, battle-ships, ciuisers iann>, toipedo boats, 
destroying the shipping ofl these poi ts, Wednes- torpedo boat destiovcis, and small speedy 
day the Tyne, Tees, Scarboi ougli, Ginnsby and seawoithy despatch boats, is much wanted. 
Hartlepool were all threatened or dcstioyed; ( 5 ) Behind a blockading fleet or fleets must be 
and having made this dai ing raid, they turned a second fleet to hold the Channel. A system of 
back and arrived once moie safely at Lough coast defence in which the materiel is supplied 
Swilly on Aug 12th, without having seen a by Government, tho personnel by volunteers, is 
Butish cruiser. On the very day that Fitzioy imperative!} needed (6) Better telegrspiuo 
was reported off Cape Wrath, Band, fcaimg communication betw ecn signal stations on shore 
lest an attempt should be made on the Thames, and between these and defending cruisers is 
took Ins squadron, 01 such of the ships of A i very desirable ( 7 ) Ihe manoeuvres should be 
as weie coaled, round the south coast to the annual, as it is piovcd that both officers and 
Downs, wheie he arnvcd 011 Aug 10th, and the men require experience in the new machinery 
same day ordered Rowdey, whom he had left in ot w*ar. (8) The means of coaling the fleet is 
the Irish Channel, to |oin him. The absence ol wofully deficient. ( 9 ) The engines and boilers 
Butish ships enabled 1 r\ on to make his appear- ol many of the ships appear untrustworthy, 
ance in the Mersey, wheie he captured the from their flimsy construction and the cramped 
Belie isle, and offHolyhead , w h ich he bombai d ed , space allowed to them. (10) The position ofthe 
and then returned to Lough Swilly on Aug. nth. naval lieutenants 1 equn es to be remedied. ( 11 ) 
Thus, m seven days from the raising of the There is an admitted deficiency of stokers and 
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of signalmen. (12) To rely upon a reserve of CHINESE. (See also ed. ’88.) This nation 
officers, seamen and stokers from the Royal continues to build or order rapid cruisers. 
Naval Reserve is fallacious under existing Six gun-vessels are building at the Foochow 
conditions. yard, and foui 1,500 ton torpedo oruisera are 

Naval Volunteers. See Navy, British. about to be laid down. A dispatch vessel, the 
Navies, Foreign.— AUSTRIAN. (See also \ Hnau Tai, carrying eight 4-in. gains, has been 
ed. ’88.) The naval appropriations foi ’88 provide finished at the same yaid. Three revenue 
for the commencement of a ram cruiser of 4,200 cruisers, well armed vessels built by the 
tons, and a torpedo vessel of 360 tons displace- Elswick firm, sailed for China April 2nd, ’88. 
ment. A torpedo cruiser named the Tigct , some- A small steel cruiser, designed to act as an 
what similar to the Pan the/ but largei, was armed submaime telegrapn cable layei, has 
laid down at the Stabilimento Tecmco Tnestino in also pi meet tied to Yiei destination. Two 
’86, and was launched at their > arc! at San Roco, 1 torpedo boats, one 144 feet long, built by 
near Trieste, in the end of 87 Her armament , Schichau, the othci a 128-fiet boat, built by 
consists of four 472 inch BL loi the main | Yai row, have piocccded safely fiom Europe 
batteiy mounted in sponson poits. The second- , to Foochow. 

aiy battery consists of six 4-poundci R FG , I DANISH. (See also id ’88 ) A small iron- 
four rifle calibre guns and four toipedo dis- clad, the L>u Hvilftldt , made on her steam 
charge tubes The estimated speed with fenced tnals a speed of 15 6 knots, and .1 similar vessel 
di aught (17 v.) is 19 knots Hi 1 principal dimen- for coast defence has been cudcted A steel 
sions arc, length 230 feet, beam 34 feet, mean cruiser of 2,900 tons displai t ment, called the 
draught 14 feet, displacement" 1,641 tons Valkvinn has been launched, and a smaller 
Another torpedo vessel, called the Mrlcoi, made vessel of the same type, with a displacement of 
and launched at Schichaus lu 111 at Elhing, com- ■ 1,280 tons, has been comincmod The de- 
pleted at Pola in September ’87, and has theic placement of the Valkvinn is 2,000 tons, length 
been supplied with her armament mall lespccls 260 feet, beam 42 feet, di aught 77 feet. She 
like that of the Pant Jut. Her dimensions are — wull be aimed with two 8-nuh 270 cw't guns on 
length 187 feet, bt am 22 feet, displacement 350 the uppci deck, six 6-111 05 cwt guns 111 spon- 
tons. She tames a complement of 5 olhceis sons, loui K FG , eight mat bine guns, and 
and 44 men, anti has made the mean speed of 21 two mitiailleuscs Hei complement is 300, and 
knots in a run liom Dai < elona to Messina with the estimated speed is 17 knots The deck of 
everything on boaid lhe toipedo vessel, of , this protected cruise 1 is covci ed with 2J inches 
about the same displacement mentioned above, I of steel She is to bt completed caily in ’8y 
is also to be built In Schichau A coast defence Tw o Thornycroft torpedo boats of 124 feet length 
ironclad cal It d the Kionpnmrssin Lt :/m sogtn . ha\i be e n added to the Na\ y , and twenty-eight 
S Ufanuy launched at .San Ron n Apnl 87, is I new boat* 1 are 01 dei ed to be built 
now reported as complete She takes the I DUTCH (See also cd ’88) lhe Ft iso, 

place of the Pud want/ Mux. Hei protection! launched last v ear, is unfinished This is the 
consists of a complete steel be It of nine inches last of six large cruisers, ol winch the others are 
thick, an o\al shaped baibctte towei foiwaid ! the Atjvh , 7 ioinp, Piiunudi Neda lundt //, Dr 
eight inches tlm k, a complcU steel pi otec live Ravin, and Van S/>n'/. 1 hey an of 3,400 tons 

deck over top of belt, and steel shields foi all [ displaeenu nt, built of non and st( cl, wood 
the guns. Another coast-di feni c 11 one lad, c ailed sheathed and coppc ri d 1 hc;\ ai e slnp-i lgged, 
the Ktonpuns Lizhnsog Kudo!/, but of , and then heaviest guns an 7 In , of which they 
‘-omew hat large 1 dimensions, is building m the | cany six apiece Thin speed is about 145 
Poladockyaid Five lot pt do boats wen built I knots, complement 540 J wo small armed 
at Pola duimg the ytai , thict wcic ol sixty! cruisers foi tin Duti h Indies have also been 
tons and two smallei seven moit boats have J built b\ conti act and computed tin a year 
bcenoidend J he Tin ste fn m of shipbuilder ' FRENCH (Set also ed ’88) 'll he ship- 
mentioned above have lecently built a 145-lt budding poliev of tins nation appears to be 
boat, which the Government will probably j mainly diieeted towards the supply of fast 
purchase. The ordinary and extraordinary credits cruisers for attacking (ommeice or making 
lor last year’s (’88) navy estimates have been shatp dcstiuitive* dashes against an enemy’s 
adopted by the Budget Committee without coast towns, “ foi tifu d or unloi tificd, whether 
amendment I hey include the building of a purely peace establishments 01 warlike,” to 
torpedo catcher ol the following dimensions quote a fate Munster of Marine. At the same 
length 298 feet, beam 24 feet, draught S feet time a retui 11 to the c onsti uction of armourclads 
4 inches, displacement 480 tons. Hei estimated with side protection lias ban also made, and 
speed is 20 knots, and she will carry ten quick- ‘ “speed” is not nude the pai amount element 
firing guns besides torpedo discharge tubes 111 ship design at the expense of all other 
This vessel will be built on the lync fcatuics Flit number of fasti rureis building 

BELGIUM has no navjx j is considerably in advance of that in this 

BRAZILIAN. (Set cd ’88 ) country, as may be seen by the table. (See 

CHILIAN. (Sec also ed ’88) In November Navv, British) Ol the Bunnus and C. 
’86 this Government ordered of the Elsw’ick MmUl , two fust-class nonelads mentioned 
firm a poweiful protected steel cruiser ol 4,500 last year, the foi nu 1 is now to be built at 
tons displacement and 19 knots speed, tocairy L’Onent on designs that allow for piotection 
the following armament tao 28-ton B L , one 14- against melinite and othei explosive shell, 
ton B.L , two 5-ton B.L , lour 6-p R F. eight The heaviest gun will be 144 men B.L., speed 
rifle calibre, and eight torpedo discharge tubes estimated at 18 knots. There will be a com- 
Her oost to be about >6300, 000. The two princi- plete six feet deep steel belt at the waterline 
pal ironclads of this Power have been recently of 177 inches thickness amidships, tapering 
repaired in this country and re-aimed, lhe towards the ends, lhe 1 11 ri ets will also carry 
Blanco Encalada and the Almirante Cochrane the same thickness of armour, and a steel deck 
are now reported to be equal to any modern will cover the vitals above the armour belt, 
second-class battleship. ! Another battleship of the first class is to be 
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laid down at L 'Orient. Two 20-knot steelclad 
cruisers are also to be built, the first, called the 
Dupuy de Lome , at Brest, the second at Roche- 
fort. A cruiser protected by coir or cellulose, 
on a system invented by Admiral de la Barritre, , 
is to be built at St. Nazaire. The Dupuy de 
Lome will have a 4-inch steel complete belt, I 
steel decks and cofferdams of cellulose as pro- 
tection against quick firing and high explosive 
shell. Her dimensions are— 374 feet long, 5^ j 
feet beam, draught 23 feet, and displacement j 


Naval Manceuvres.) It having been settled 
that torpedo boats are unsuitable for purposes 
other than coast defence, the programme of ’87 
has not been carried out. Five sea-going boats 
have been added to the fleet, and the number of 
first-class boats ordered and on order amounts 
to thirty. The Ouragan , a sea-going craft, has 
pioved successful, and five similar vessels are 
to be taken over from the contractors. Thorny- 
cioft has also launched a new boat called the 
C ourrttr, sister to the 147-ieet boat Artetc, by 


Battleships, Cruisers, and Torpedo Craft of the French Navy building or ordered. 


Name 

Description 
or Class. 

Tonnage. 

Speed 
' m Knots 

Heaviest 

Guns. 

1 Promised 
date for 
Completion 

Admiral Baudin * . 

1 Battleship 

11,200 

! 15 0 

75 -ton 

’88 

Formidable " . . 

it, 260 
10,480 

1 » 

,, 

’89 

Hoohe *. 

M 


52-ton 

’90 

Neptune * . . 


10,480 

i M 

M 

Maroe&u t 


10,480 

1 0 


,, 

Magenta 41 . . 

,, 

10,480 

9,780 

I 


V 

Brennus 


,, 

48-ton 

92 

Caiman K . 


7,120 

i 1 1 5 

75-ton 

88 

Requin * . 

j 11 md vt s«,l1 \ 

1 81 n.oiiiti 1 u t j 

7,o0o 

1 no 

** 

Acheron v . . . 

1,6. >0 

1 n*o 

2S-ton 


Oocyte * . . 

n 

1 ” 


’89 

Phlegeton . . 

,, 

,, 


,, 

V* 

Styx * . . 

( ui md Vfssc 1 ) 

- 8 in. on bai- > 
f bette j 

” 

” 

?7-ton 

yi 

Flaname 1 . . 

” 

” 

16-ton 

•88 

Fus6e * . . . 

}t 

ff 



ft 

Grenade . . 



M 

M 

’89 

Mitraille 




, 


Dupuy de Ldme . 

\tm<ud cruiser 

I 7, Of JO 

20 0 

! ,, 

9 > 

Tage * . . 

Tiotitd truisei 

(),QSO 

190 

6 inch 

88 

Cecille *t 

|f 

5,680 

,, 

’89 

Jean Bart 


4,000 j 

i 9 5 

>» 

’90 

Alger . . 

Isly . . 

»; 


” 

91 

Mogador ? . . 

M 

n 1 

M 

» 1 

yo 

Chansy ? . 1 

M 

3 ,<^» 

M 


89 

Davoust ' 





Suohet . . 1 

1. 

|| 



’91 

'88 

Forbin x . . 

” 

i ,8 }<» 

” 

5 -imh | 

Ooetlogon 1 

Sufoouf* . . 




\s<) 

Tronde*t . . . 
Lalande t . . 

;; 

;; 

•• 1 

M 

" 

90 

Cosmao t ... 



.« i 


Epervier * . . . . 

Toipcdotiuisei 

l,lSo 

17 5 

4-iin h 

’88 

Fauoon * . 




Vautour s . . . 



” j 

.. M ! 

'89 


1 Port and 
Remarks. 


1 Brest, 
j L’Orient 

Brest. 

Toulon. 

L’drient. 
Toulon 
Brest. 
Chciboui g. 


L’Orient. 

Rochefort. 

Brest 

Toulon. 

, Rochefort. 

| Cherbourg. 
I Brest. 

1 Contract. 

1 Toulon. 

Rochefoi t. 
Bi cst. 
Chcibouig. 
Rocliefoi t. 
»• 


Toulon. 


Ordered to be laid down at LOnent one battleship and two torpedo boat destroyers; at 
Rochefort, the Wathgmrs torpedo cruisci and another cruiser blinde similar to the Dupuy de 
Lome . Those vessels maiked * aie already launched; those marked t have been built, or 
are building, m private 3'ards. 


6,250 tons, complement 400 officers and men ; 
cost ^aoo,ooo. A torpedo cruisci , the l Vattignu s, 
is to be commenced at Rochefort, ancl two 
aviso torpillcurs at L’Orient. Among the vessels 
lauaohed during ’88 are the Grenade , atmouied 
gunboat, Forbtn , Cecille, and Troude cruisers, 
and Ranee transport. In May a 24 -mile 1 run 
was made near Toulon with the six battleships, 
giving results as follows '—Courbet 15 knots, 
Redoubtable 14 knots, Admiral Dupenn 14 
knots, Devastation 13.5 knots, Indomptable 
X3.4 knots, Colbert 13 knots. (Compare with 


the same builder A submarine boat called the 
Gynmotr has also been launched. During the 
ye -ir satisfactory experiments have been made 
in transporting torpedo boats complete from 
Toulon to Cherbourg overland by rail. Twelve 
small floating decks for the repair of torpedo 
boats have been constructed, and are to be 
placed at suitable ports round the coast Dur- 
ing the year the rapid mobilisation of the fleet 
has been tested with success. Six battleships 
and eight smaller craft were commissioned as a 
Channel Fleet at Cherbourg and Brest, and 
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upwards of fifty craft, including armourclads, 
hoisted the pennant at Toulon. In an order 
to the fleet subsequently issued by the Prefct 
Maritime of Toulon, the Minister of Marine 
expresses his gratification at the satisfactory 
result attained. The estimates of Admiral 
Krantz for the Nav\ have been voted ; and, save 
in respect to torpedo boats and peihaps the 
two cruisers Mogntior and C/wmnv, the ship- 
building programme of Admit al Aube, of ’86, is 
being earned out, but with greatei lapidity 
To this may be pi actually added the new 
aimourclads, Brennu s and anothei , and the two 
armoured ctui^us The following expenditure 
has also been authorised foi the defence of 
Cherbourg 19,400,000 hunts, Brest 21,900,000 
francs, 1 onion 210,000 fiance, and for provision 
of electncal communication between these 
ports, Paris and Rochefort and L’Oi lent, 
500,000 francs A sui \ cy lias been of the littoral, 
with a view of di awing up a compiehensive 
plan of coast-deft ncc, including the establish- 
ment of a mimbti of foi Uhed toi pedo-boat 
stations, upon a settled system, within sema- 
hoic distance' ol one anothei Annamcnts 
ave been piovid'Kl for the I lunsatlantic 
steameis stai ting fiom 1 Iavic and Cliet boui g 
Altogether ’88 lias b^en a yeai of eneigt'tic 
activity for the h 1 c neh navy , as the M inistet of 
Mai me said at 1 onion, “Although out navy is 
not the fust in the woilel, it tan look its lixals 
in the face, and as legal ds 0111 men and 0111 
material we can stand a torn pm son ” 

GERMAN. (S' e also td ’88) A reorganisa- 
tion of the Admiralty has take n place since the 
accession of the Enipeioi William II., the 
executive and admmistiative dcpaitmcnts 
being sepai ated, ‘■o that the exclusive com- 
mand of the forme t blanch will now be m the 
hands of professional officeis. Vice-Adinwal 
Count von Monts has been appointed chief of the 
executive dep u tine nt in sm 1 ession to Gencial 
von Caprivi J’ht new Naval Academy at Kiel 
was opened in Octob< r ’88 Dining ’87 two 
protected cruisers wuc launched, the //*//<.’ and 
Prmzen Wtllnlm Jhe heaviest guns earned 
aie 59 inch HI. Ki upps, and the 11 expected 
speed is 18 knots 1 he pi me ip il dimensions 
are -length »8 lu I, beam n feet, diaught 21 
feet, and displai t incut tons 1 lie 11 com- 

plement consists of •,*<> officeis and men A 
composite cruisei 1 allt el the bilnvalln was com- 
ileted in Ma\ 8 1, and two smaller vessels have 
loisted tlu* p nni'it the II ai/if anti the* Urn 
Vhr ,S pet bn and /a.b gunvesscls have' bet 11 
launched I lie following ships have been 
ordered to be built An armoured gun vessel, j 
one ol six foi the oiotcction ol tin canal | 
between the’ Bailie ana Noitli Sc as , a protected j 
cruiser, same type as the June , two composite j 
cruisers like the S ihwalbr, and a despatch 
vessel like the IVailit Four first-class torpedo 
boats, Schichau t>pe, of 188 feet length, have ! 
been completed * Of the sixty-four 121-feet 
boats ordered of SJuchau, foi ty-two have now 
been handed ovci to Gov eminent Dui mg ’88 
the Geimans lnd th-u usual annual naval 
manoeuvres, ending by a light in the river 
Jade, which is constdeied to have proved 
Wilhelmshaven impiegnable It began w'lth 
encountets near Chilig and Rucsteisic 1, 111 
which the attae king foi ct was sm < essful. An 
attempt to laud failed, but tlic defending 
squadron had to withdiaw to a point t lose oil 
Wilhelmshaven, so that the mouth of the Jade j 
was forced. The attacking squadron consisted 1 


of four ironclads, four ciuiscrs, a torpedo 
division boat, and six other toi pedo boats. 
The defending squadron consisted of an iron- 
clad, an artillery training-ship, a cruiser coi- 
vette, foui coast-defence lionclads, a torpedo 
division, several small stcam-pinnaces, ana the 
despatch-boat Blits It was also supported by 
all the coast foitifu ations, with their aitillery, 
and b> the subman ne delcnt'es. The attacking 
squadion loopencd the fight in the Jade by 
duceting upon the defending squadion and the 
shore batteric'S a hie of whicn at times the 
smoke complete ly shut out the viewy On both 
sides the torpedo boats took an active part in 
the conflict The attacking ships advanced 
with gloat audacity, and came very neat the 
dele nelei s, but w ei c at last repulsed. The con- 
sti uction of the Baltic and North Sea Canal, from 
theGuJi of Kiel to the month of the Elbe, began 
June aid, ’87, and the piojeetuxl continuation of 
this canal acioss the piovmee of llanovei to 
the mouth of the Wesei has hi ought about a 
reconsideration of the Gci man naval ship building 
programme fhe eoinphtion of those canals 
wnlT enable the (it 1 man squadion to 1 endezvous 
at Kiel, Willit Jmshavt n, 01 Bimisbuttel as 
dcsiieel, and foi the piotection of the canal and 
efheieiie y of the fleet, 11101 e ships aie considered 
desnablo A lucmoiaudum attai he d to the Naval 
Budget foi ’88-q contains the following scheme 
fen nonelaels foi coast elcfciice, of from 2,000 
to 2, 500 tons displacement , one is now building, 
loui moicto belaid down at once and five later 
on, ten in all , foui new battleships, to leplace 
one lost and thiec obsolete, 8,000 to 10,000 tons 
displacement , seven protected ei uiseis of fiorn 
a, 000 to 4,000 tons displace ment (one is already 
ordeied), four unpiotec tod cruisers, two dis- 
patch vessels and two torpedo ttmseis. The 
cost of this pi ogi ammo will be about ;£6,oo->,ooo, 
and will be chaiged to the Budgets of scveial 
ycais, ending in 94-5 

GREEK. (See cd ’88.) 

ITALIAN (See also cd ’88) file building 
programme of ’88 89 pioposes agiaelual maease 
dining the nt xt ten > e .11 s to a sti ength of 31a 
(fleetive \ c sse Is 111 ’08. Out aiinouiccl vessel 
will be added to the lutein aheady in service 
01 unde 1 t on*-ti in lion J In* nunibci of pro- 
tected cruisers will lx augmented by nine* of 
the /./;w .mil !hn>fth types Two of tins type 
wc-ic building at the coniine net me nt of tlie 
yeai , thioe hive since been laid down. 
Kightoc ti torpedo cruisers ol the J npoh t\pe aie 
to bo built, sin of wine h .nt in hand. Ten 
torpedo vessels of the lutl^nu classatc to be built. 
Si\ impioved gun vessels ait also to bo eon- 
sti tide d Italy is also adding to I101 torpedo 
d< pot sluj)s and armed sea-going tugs The 
piogiamnic above mentioned includes seventy- 
throe sea-gomg torpedo boats. Ten 121-ton boats 
h^ve been dtlivcicd Schichau, fhornycroft, 
Vaiiow T , and White, as well as native builders, 
are 01 have been at wmk 111 the completion of 
the abo'a miinbci. Two vessels ol the Vripoli 
class, 1 efened to above , < ailed the Monsambano 
and Monti hi tto, w'eie launched in March *88. 
fhe Lr panto made at her trials in May ’88 a 
speed of 18 4. The Re Umberto , described 
below, w r as lautu hod in Octobc 1 , on the occasion 
of the visit to ltal\ of the Enipeioi William of 
Gei many l’h. Piemonte, a fast cruiser, has 
also been completed at Elswick. The naval 
manoeuvres off the ports of Genoa and Spezia 
this yeai were lull of interest. The object was 
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to attack the latter port. The principal opera- manoeuvres have been very satisfactory, as 
tions of the hostile fleet against Spezia having showing the efficiency of the system of naval 
been unsuccessful, an unexpected attack was and coast defence. The Lepanto, Italia, Dutho, 
made upon Genoa. This attempt likewise failed, Dandolo , Giovanni Bausan , and many other 
and two torpedo-boats q{ the “enemy” were powerful ships, were engaged in these man- 
declared hors de combat. The results of the , oeuvres. 


Battleships, Cruisers, and Torpedo Craft of the Italian Navy building or ordered. 


Name. 

Description 
or Class. 

Tonnage. 

Speed 
m Knots. 

Heaviest 

Guns. 

Promised 
date for 
Completion. 

Fort and 
Remarks. 

Morisini .... 

Battleship 

99 

11,000 

16 0 

16 9-1 nch 

89 


Doria 

Lauria . . . 

Sicilia 

J 3 » 2 5 ° 

18 0 

91 

1 3 4-1 nch 

’88 

’9° 


Sardegna . . . 

M 

>* 

,, 

,, 



Re Umberto . 




,, 



Fieramosoa . . . 

Protetd. ci uiser 

3 , 75 “ 

17 0 ; 

10-inch 

’88 


Four oruisers of 
Monzambano . . 

Dogali type. 

Torpedo ci uisei 

,, 

.Tripoli type 
of Folgore type. 

2, 500 
7)0 

20*0 

18 0 

4-inch 

’89 


Montebello 

Confienza . 

17 5 

” 

’90 


Five oruisers of 
Five torpedo vessels 

750 

317 

23 0 

20'0 

91 



Out* specimen of each ol thiee types Doga It , 
Tripoli , and J r o/i>an — will be built in the 
Government yaid at Castellamaie, the ic- 
inainder by contrail. 

JAPANESE. (See also ed *88 ) During the 
live years ’ 88-93 it is proposed to increase the 
strength of the navy by fifteen vessels and 
thu t y torpedo boats. J wo coast defence vessels 
have been ordered dt the Solicit* dt’s l utzes ct 
Chant if rs de la Meditenanee, and anothtr has 
been laid down at the Yokosuka navy yard , a 
smallei armoured gun-vessel is also being built 
in Japan. Seventeen fust-class torpedo boats 
nre being built foi this senue- seven at Kobe 
and ten in France An oidci has also been 
placed with Messis J. and (». Thomson, of 
Clydebank, foi the lonsti notion of a new 
cruisei to lejlace the Unebt-Kan, lost at sea 
The new vessel will be called the Shwda Kan 
Hei pai titulars aie length too feet, beam 
41 feet, displacement 2,400 tons, speed 19 knots, 
armament eleven 12 cm. guns, besides machine 
guns and toipedo dischaige tubes 

PORTUGUESE. (See also ed. ’88) Two 
small composite cruisers of 590 tons displace- 
ment are building at Lisbon. They are to 
cariy complements of 107 officers and men, and 
a battery of two 6-111 Armstiong HL. Iheir 
dimensions are as follows Length 143 feet, 
beam 26 feet, draught 10 feet 10 in., and the 
estimated speed is 10 knots. Laird of Birken- 
head has launched two steel gunboats of 220 tons 
for service on the African coast. They are 
iso feet long, 19 feet beam, and 8 feet draught ; 
will carry 3-m. R.T. guns, and have a speed of* 
11 knots. 

ROUMANIAN. A steel-protected cruiser of 
1.320 tons displacement has been completed for 
this government by the Elswick firm, and 
called the Elisabeta. Estimated speed 18 knots. 
Three gunboats are also building at Black wall 
for the Roumanians. 

RUSSIAN. (See also ed, ’88.) Great activity 
continues to be shown in shipbuilding, princi- 
pally m the Black Sea, where m ’ 89 , for the 
hrst tune since the Crimean war, an evolu- 


tionary squadron will proceed on a ciuise. It 
will consist of the new armourclad battleships 
| Lathnine the Second and Ti hernia, and the 
| new cruiseis A nbanetz, Tcrctz , and Uralcts. 

I The thud new armourclad, Sinope , will be 
1 completed shoitly, and make her trial trips. 

| This vessel aruf the new torpedo cruiser 
Captain bad m wen* launched in August ’88. 
In February ’88 two new 8,000-ton ironclads 
were commenced, one at the Government yard 
at Nicolaefi, the other by the “ Kundester 
Volodin ’ Shipbuilding Co. Four moie cruisers 
ol the Utah tz type ha\e been ordered, and 
twenty new’ vessels of from 300 to 1,000 tons 
displacement are to be built lor the Caspian 
seivice Of tw T o new armourclads commenced 
in the Baku in ’86, the Nuholas I , built by the 
Franco-Russian Co., wrastohavc been launched 
in Octobei, but owing to the eaily closing in 
of the Baltic by ice, will not take the water till 
next spi mg Her dimensions are as follows : 
Displacement, 8,000 tons ; length, 326 ft ; beam, 
57 ft ; di aught, 22 ft. ; horse-power, 8,000 tons ; 
twm-screws, and estimated speed, 16 knots. 
Armour, 10 in on belt, 10 in on battery, 12 in. 
on each of her two baibette toweis, 3-in. steel 
deck. Armament — Two 17-111 36 ton B.L., four 
8-in 9 ton B L , eight 6-111 4 ton, fourteen 
machine and quick-ming guns, four torpedo 
discharge tubes Her sister ship, the Alex- 
ander , has icceived her armament. The 
Pamyat Azova , a belted cruiser of the Eng- 
lish Inipencuse type, w r as launched m June: 
and the Admiral Komloff, a steel protected 
cruiser, built at Ste. Nazare, in France, and 
launched 111 ’87, will be completed this year. 
Russia is still adding to her torpedo fleet, and 
in addition to a number of boats building m the 
Government yards, twelve have been ordered 
in France The bicentenary of the founding of 
the Russian Navy was celebrated on May 30th. 
The Russian marine foroe, which corresponds 
to our coastguard service, has been increased 
from 16,000 to 24,000 men ; nineteen Baltic regi- 
ments, and six for the Black Sea. A subsidy of 
15,000 roubles a year for five years has also been 
granted to the ratrietio Fleet Commission, for 
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founding a line . of steamers — suitable for been voted for replacing the steam engines 
cruisers m war time— to run between Vladivo- and boilers of part of the torpedo fleet by 
stock and Eastern ports. 250.000 roubles have electi ical propelling apparatus. 


Battleships, Cruisers, and Torpedo Craft of the Russian Navy building or ordered. 


Name. 

Description 
or Class. 

Tonnage. 

Speed 
in Knots. 

Heaviest 

Guns. 

Promised 
date for 
Completion. 

Port and 
Remarks. 

Emp. Alexander II.' 

Battleship 

8,440 

i 5'5 

1 "-inch 

’88 

Baltic. 

Emp. Nikolas I 


8,000 


’89 

Black Sea. 

Tchesma .... 


10,800 

»* 


’88 

Sinope . . . 


j 10,800 



’89 


Emp. Katerina II. 

M 

! 1 0, 800 

n 


’88 


A 

>> 

1 8,500 

16 0 

„ 

92 

n 

B . . 

M 

1 8,500 

,, 

„ 

92 

a 

Pamyat Azova . 

Ai 11101 d.musci 

! 6,000 

17 5 

8-1 mil 

•89 

Baltic. 

Admiral Koniloif . 

1 Pi otetd. ci uisci 

1 5 . 500 

18 5 


*88 

t , 

Capitan Sacken . . j 
Four cruisers of 

|Toi pedo cruisi 

[Uraletz type. 

j 600 

20 0 

j-nuli 

•89 

Black Sea. 


SPANISH, (See also td. ’88) Although . and I*la de Lufon, each 1,030 tons, 15 knots, 
the naval pohc\ expressed m the io>al deciee 1 fust-class unprotected ciuiseis Alhhonso Xll,, 
of Januaiy ’87 has been somewhat modified, ! liana Ctt*fina, and Rttna Mtncdes, each 3,040 
it is only in the ducction of building fewer, I tons, 17^ knots; second-elass unprotected 
laiger, and fastei aimouicd cruisns in place | cruiscts C nslobal, Colon, Don Antonio Ulloa , 
of a greatei number ot smaller protected ones and Juan dt Angina, each 1,130 tons, 14 knots. 
Three 7,000-ton belted cruisers aie to be built 111 ’88 — (Building or oideied) Six cruisers, each 

the public yards at Fen ol, Cartagna, and Cadi/, ol 7 000 tons, 16 to 20 knots , first-class pio- 
and three b> the Na\al Construction and teeted cruisers A/p/tottso XJJJ and Lepanto , 
AimamcntCo in their new works at Bilbao, each 5,600 tons, 20 knots, second.class pro- 
'llirec torpedo vessels lia\e been begun 111 the teeted cruisers, hn*mada, 1,0 $o tons, 16 knots ; 
public jaids, and these arc to be built by con- second-class unprotected ci nisei Conde dc 
tract. Three 3000-ton unprotected cruisers, the Venadito 1,139 tons, 14 knots; two gunboats, 
C retina , Maude*, and Alp/wn*o X II., ha\e Com ha, 520 tons, Lrgaspt, 102 tons; lour 
been launched, as w'ell as some smaller vessels , toipedo-boats, each of 108 tons, 23 knots; 
The Retne Regtn/e and /s la dr ( uba and lsla twenty torpedo boats, each of 60 tons, 18 knots 
de Lu^on have been completed by the con- In Apul a portion of the Spanish fleet assembled 
tractors and handed ovei to the Spanish . at Cadi/ foi manoeuvres, and afteiwaids pro- 
authoritics Ol torpedo boats tin Am tv and ceeded to Barcelona to be picsent at the open- 
Rayo have betn delnciedby Thoin^cioft, who mg ol the Exhibition (</ v ) at that port, when 
is building foui more of the same type. This a large number ol the ships of all nations 
firm also built the Habana for the merchants likewise assembled In Oitober an electnoal 
of Havana to defend their port Closing the submarine vessel, the invention of Lieut. Peral. 
Bay of Biscay, an accident to hci boiler was was launched at Cadi/, and is to be completed 
fatal to four of her ci cw Yanow has built two this ycai J he Spanish navy has also been 
boats for Spam, the Hah on and Asm, which depnved of the sci vices of the Leal tad , a 
have given great satisfaction Upwards of fiigate ol 3,000 tons displacement , 1,400 horse 
twenty boats are under construction by con- power. This vessel foundered in Batabano 
tract or in the public jaids The following ll.nboui in September, in a huiruane 
vessels have been or are to be added to the | SWEDEN AND NORWAY. (See also cd. 
Spanish Navy since ’ 79 . In that year first-class > ’88 ) A sister ship to the Lota has been ordered 
cruiser Aragon, 3,290 tons, 145 knots, two I from the Motala Co. in Sw'eden, the armour for 
torpedo boats. ’ 80 — Transport C tbu, r, 000 tons, . the hull and turn t to be made m France. A 
school-ship Aigo*, 700 tons. ’ 81 — Fust-class 14-knot torpedo cruiser is also contemplated, 
cruiseis Naeaira and Castilla, each 3,290 tons, and a small sum has been appiopnated for her 
14 knots; fc ccond-class cruisei Pe/asto, 1,140 construction. 

tons, 147 knots, second-class gunboats Par , TURKISH. (See also ed ’88.) The Minister 
and Pilar, each 215 tons; live torpedo boats, of Manne, it is reported, has been ordered to 
’88— Second-class gunboats Al*edo and Eulalia, ( renovate some of the obsolete ironclad ships, 
each 215 tons. ’ 83 — Transport Manila, 1,000 and to older four new powerful vessels of the 
tons; thiee toipedo boats. ’ 85 — birst-class j latest type The cxpei.dituie would amount 
torpedo boat Onon, 19 8 knots ; second-class to about ,£4,000,000 if this order is earned out. 
cruiser lnjanla Isabela, 1,130 tons, 14 knots, At the Go mania w orks at Gaardcn, neai Kiel, 
first-class gunboats Lltano, Genet al Lcso, Turkey has sc veial sinallci vessels under con- 
and Magallanes, each 520 tons. ’86— Torpedo struction, one of 25, one of 23, and one of 20 
boat catcher Destructor , 460 tons, 21 knots; knots speed, all torpedo cruisers; also a despatoh 
second-class cruiser Isabela //., 1,130 tons, boat and a torpedo boat catcher, and nine boats, 
14 knots ’87 — Steel lionclad barbette-ram Schichau model, of 128 feet length. Two or three 
Pclayo , 9,650 tons, 15 knots ; protected cruiser small cruisers and foui T boats are also under 
Roma Regenie , 5,600 tons, 20 knots ; torpedo construction at Constantinople ; and Mauds- 
boats Amor, Anetc, Halcon , and Rcryo, each leys, Sons, & Field have completed a 126-feet 
108 tons, 23 knots ; two other torpedo boats ; boat for them, which averaged 21 knots at the 
second class protected cruisers Is la de Cuba trials. 
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OKXTED STATES- (Sec also ed. ’88.) All The San Francisco, another protected cntiier of 
the new vessels authorised by Acts of Congress slightly improved type, is building by the 
in *85-86 and *87 are now commenced ; the un- Union Iron Works of San Francisco. The 
armoured vessels are to be completed by ’89, the Petrel, 870-ton gunboat, is building at Balti- 
armoured ones by *91. The Texas battleship is of moi e. The Yorktown , partially protected cruiser 
6,750 tons displacement, and is to be built at j of the Archer or Stout type, is completed by 
the Norfolk navy yaid fiom designs by Mr. W ! Cramp & Sons, having been launched on 
John of the Naval Construction and Armaments , April 28th, ’88 J'he Com 01 d and Bennington, 
Co. The Maine , to be built at the New Yoik | two sister vessels, aie building at Chester, Pa., 
navy yard, will be an enlarged and improved ; by the Deluwai e Kivei Iron Shipbuilding Co. 
Riathuelo ; her displacement is 6,700 tons ( The Vi savins, dynamite gun cruiser, something 
The Charleston , a cruiser of the* Nmmvakan of a laige toipcdo boat type, but constructed 
type, was launched at San Fiunusco on July J to oany time pneumatic lubes, was launched 
19th, '88 The Newmk, protected cruiser, is build- at Clamp’s 3 aid on April 28th, ’88. The U.S. 
mg at Damp & Sons .Shipbuilding Co J In Government have also acquired the Stiletto 
Baltimore , protected cruiser of 4,41.0 tons, is torpedo boat, and a laigei boat of somewhat 
building by the same firm Ihc* Philadelphia, smnlai type is bung built 
a sister ship, is also building by this Company 


Battleships, Cruisers, and Torpedo Ciaft of the TJ S. Navy building or ordered. 


Name. 

Description 
| or Class . 

Tonnage 

Speed 
in Knots 

Heaviest 

Gun, 

all Breech- i 
loaders j 

Promised 
Date of 
Completion 

Where 

Building. 

Texas 

1 Battleship 

6 , 7 V* 

170 

i n 111 

\ 

Noifedk Navy Yard 

Maine 

. j Ai mil e 1 ujsc 1 

6,70* , 

170 

10 in 

\ <u 

New York Navy V< 

Charleston * 

. 1 Pi oli t te el e 1 

1,7 J" 

iH 5 

8-in 


San Fiancisto. 

Newark . 

„ 

4,08 - 

iS 0 

(1 in 

2 Oy 

Ci amp & Sons, Phil 

Baltimore * 


1, 1“" 

0 0 

0 in 

V) M 

Philadelphia . 


4,1 K>o 

IQ 0 

0-111 

Is 

>» h \\ 

San Prancisoo . 

,, 

J,CHJO 

IQ O 

(>-in 

) S’O 

San Fi and sco 

Yorktown* 

1 01 pe do < 1 

1 ,700 

1/ I, 

o-in 

> <U 

Ci amp & Sons 

Conoord . 


1 , 7 1"' 

17 0 

0 in 

0 0 

Chcstei, Pa. 

Bennington 

,, 

1,700 

I/O 

O-in 

0 Q. 

Petrel* 

. Gun vessel 

870 

1 } 0 

6-in 

1 5-in cabin e 

•£ E 
~ 0 

Baltimore. 

Vesuvius* 

i)y namite G V 

i 

UtH, 

00 , 

pjiuimalic 
tube 1 

< ^ 

/ 

Ciamp & Sons. 


Vessels marked thus (*) have been launched 
Two single tin ict mointoi lam*- for co.et 
defence, each cai \ y mg one 16-111 1 10-ton gun in 
revolving tune' and u.-ewt dynamite shell 
pneumatic tube , .11 e to bo built foi coast dc lc in < , 
With twenty sniallu ciaft, the 11 insttobc pm 
vided out of appiopnations made, in Kt> loi this 

f un pose. 1 lit. Jalc Pi e side lit is aim lepoi tod to 
lave nuthoi iseel the fin tint eonsti action of two 
steel cruisers of 5,000 tons displat uncut, and 
18 knots spec el, two sti e 1 e i msu s of .2,000 tons 
and iy knots, one at mound tm 1 it ship of 7,500 
tons and 17 knots, and a piotectcd (luisti of 
3,500 tons and 20 knots 

Naville, M Edouard See rc.\i*ioie»c y 
Navy, The British. (F01 lomise lustoiy of 
Navy fiom eaily times to end of blench wai 
see ed. *87; loi continuation of lustoiy and 
modern progicss sec ed ’88) The total cost 
ol the Navy for the financial year ’ 88-9 is 
^13,082,800. ‘The vaiious heads of expenditure 
ui e : — 


7 Royal Naval Rcxeivcs 
8. Shipbuilding, icpairs, mam ten- 
a tie t , etc 

Section i. Peisonnol . 

,, 2 Material 

„ 4 Conti act woik . 

o Naval ai inanit nts 
u> Woiks, Buildings, and thin 
1 epan s, at home and abi oael . 

1 1 M lsecllaneous tlh 1 tiv e sei vice s 

12 Scientific sen vices 

1 5 Admnalty OJfn c ... 

Tofal ...... 

Non- Effective Services 

14 Rfsoivedandutiudpav 

1 ^ Naval j < nsioiis 
10 Widows’ pensions and compas- 
sionate allowances . 

17 Civil pensions and gratuities . 

Total 


143,800 


1,824,325 

1,456,560 

1,777,085 

1,863,500 

376,300 

11 7.000 
55,600 

* 1 2 ,ji 00 

£1 1,118,900 

721.000 

743,600 

168,500 

330,800 

1,963,900 


Effective Services 


Grand Total .... £13,082,800 


A. No. of ofheus, seamen, boy-., 
coastguard and royal rnanne 

1. Wages, etc., of above . 

2. Victualling and elething . 

3. Medical establishment nndsoi- 

v U‘1**, . ... 

4. Mai iinl law . 

5. Educational serv ice 

6. Divine set v ice .... 


C oiisideiable changes wue made in the ar _ 
(> 2,400 , angtment of the Navy Estimates for ’88-89, the 
£4,112,700 altei ations being mainly due to the work 
050,400 and influence of Mr. A. B. Forvvood, Parlia- 
muitaiy Sc-uetaiy of the Admiralty. Fullci 
1 1 >1, 500 details relating to the \auous votes under 
ti.s^Ni which naval expenditure is classified have 
74,500 I ncvei ni eviously been ‘ ubmitted to Pailiament. 
34,100 1 It is claimed for these changes that they wil. 
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P*?? ser X e » as far as possible, oon- if his record is stainless, he may, with luck, rise 
timuty oi practioe, in order to allow of' com- to lieutenant, commander, captain, and even 
pansons being made with the expenditure of flag rank, but the proportion oi lieutenants that 
the previous year ; (2) To show the product are promoted is not above one in five. Lieu- 
anticipated from the expenditure, especially as . tenants’ pay vanes irom ios. to 13s. 6 d. a day 
regards dockyard work ; ( 3 ) To exhibit the I when employed, or from $s. to 8s. 6 d. if on 
of each branch of the naval halt-pay. The salaries of this and senior 
service under whatever vote or department I grades is augmented by extra allowances 
01 state the provision may, in part or m whole, | for special work or duties ; the various rates 
be made; ( 4 ) By abolishing appendices to 1 aie given in the official Navy List issued 
bring detailed appropriations of expenditure into quarterly, where further intoiniation can be 
such direct connection with the votes that it obtained on this and the following subjects, 
may be brought under the sorutiny of the 'Ihe engineer branch is supplied by engineer 
Comptroller and Auditor-geneial " For the first students who enter by competitive examma- 
time the Armament vote appears m the Navy I tion, open to all Bntish subjects. Those 
estimates, the charge for ordnance having been 1 pci sons wishful to compete must apply to the 
transferred from the army votes. The numbei J beuetary Civil Service Commission, London, 
0 L com mi s si° ne d officers, vv arrant ofliceis, potty J and they must not be less than 14 01 more than 
officers, seamen, pensioners, and boys serving I 16 yeais of age wlun they appear befoie the 
in the fleet, is 44,753 , of coastguardsmen, 4,000 , j exanunei . They must all pass a medical 
of marines, 12,706, of officers and others serving examination. Pievious to joining the training 
on shore, 1,041, of Royal naval rescivc men, establishment every student is obliged to join 
20,300; of seamen and marine pensioncis it- his neaicst 1 dative in a bond ol £400 that he 
serve, 2,133, and of R N A voluntccis, 2,cx>o will tntcr the na\y it itquiiid to do so as an 
Ihe number of ships in commission on Oct ist, • assistant engineer Stuck ills ictcive nominal 
’88, was Armoured— Battleships, 1st class, m , pa\, but then friends must also assist in then 
2nd class, 12, 3rd (lass, 2 Coast defeme, 2 support Flit* pay of an assistant engineer 
Cruisers, 1st class, 2. Unarmoured-- Cruise 1 s, I alte 1 he has passed the examination at Green - 
2nd class, 7; ^id class, 24. Sloops, 18 Cun- with College is about 6s a day, rising with 
vessels, 1st tiass, 2, 2nd class, 12 Gunboats, ' various grades atcoiding to service to the pay 
ist class, 5, 2nd class, 2^, 41 d class, 22. Joi-jof a thief inspcctoi ol matlnnery, at ,£384 a 
pedo boats, 4 Special set vice vtsstls, ifi ! year Fhcic at e also allowant cs to the higher 
Torpedo later, 1. Toi pedo depot-ship, 1 I)c ! guides as diaige money, etc. The cost of 
spatch vessels, ?. Survcung shins, 7 Coast- J outfit foi an engineer student is about £15; 

f uard tendcis, 3. Troop ana stou ships lot an acting assistant engineer about £20, and 
mptual, 8; Indian, 4 Royal \.ichts, 4 Sailing the piobablc jtaih expense he will incur in 
vessels, 41 ; and stationary, Laming, and dull addition >> li om £23 to £30 The clerical branch 
ships, 45 Total, 238 vessels, of which 24 wtie is supplied b\ assistant clerks appointed by 
111 the Meditc 1 lanean, 7 in the Chumul liiiuLcl competition at semiannual exanuna- 
squadron, i* North Amt ma and West Indies, lions Nominations aie piounablc through 
4 S.K coast of Amenta, 8 Pacific, 9 Cape ol tin Sicutaiv of the Admiralty, and the numbei 
Good Hope and west coast ol Afrita, 12 East of sin cessltil candidates enteic d depends upon 
Indies, 20 China, and q 111 Aushalian vvateis the demands of tin lists at the time. Can- 
'lhc combatant branch of officers is that fiom didates must bt bttwten tilt agt s of 13 and 17, 
which the higlur giatles, such as admit al, and be found physically fit lhc pay of an 
captain or commander, arc supplied I o join 1 assistant cltik is is tuf a day, lie messes 
this blanch the aspirant must In nominated a ] in the gum 00111s, and tanks with the naval 
naval cadet, and pass the medie.il and cduta- cadet. His outfit costs about £70, and his 
tional examinations, paitieulars of which and of pay must be supplemented at least to the extent 
the method of obtaining a nomination may be ol£;oa>tai bynis iclativcs. Aftei a year at 
obtained by application to the Sen etary of the sea he may pass foi clcik, getting 4s. a day; 
Admnalty, Whitehall Ihose lads who are and with the higliei giadcs the pay vanes from 
successful in their examination, which is pai tly £230 to £6*>o a yeai , and those 111 thaige receive 
competitive, are sent to the' Thitanma training additional emoluments. I11 the medical branch 
ship at Dartmouth, whcie lliey spend foui a cantlidale must be on enteiing between 21 
terms, or two years During this period, and and 28 years ol age lie should make applica- 
also while midshipmen at sea, the pay is ! tion to the Secictaiy of the Admnalty for the 
only nominal, and their friends must allow I necessary papei s to fill up befoie undergoing 
them an annual sum of from £40 to £60 lor at the seveial examinations needed. If successful 
least the first six yeais, besides supplying an be goes to llaslai ior a couise of naval hy- 
outfit and paying the tailor’s bill. Fiom the giene Ihe pay of a surgeon vanes from £200 
training ship, after anothei examination, the to £410 3^ a year, besides allowances, j nd 
boys go to sea, and their education becomes 1 iscs in the highest grade to £912 io>. Furtlcr 
more or less practical as well as theoretical information with refeicnce to the entrarce 
After four or five years’ seivice the middy is examinations for the above rank and those of 
examined for the rank of sub-lieutenant in naval instiuctors and naval chaplain, and the 
seamanship, in navigation, in gunnery, and in j various sc ht mes of ictirement and pensions at 
pilotage. All these examinations, however, do present in force, will be found in the official 
not come together, but after various penods Navy List , published quarterly, price 3s. 
of study at the R.N. College at Greenwich, and Warrant officers, as gunnel, boatswain, and 
in the 'Excellent gunnery training ship at Ports- captain, are promoted fiom among the men of 
mouth. If the midshipman fails to pass he is their callings by warrant after examination, 
discharged frofn the service, but if successful These officei* are eligible for commission ; two 
he receives his commission as a sub- lieutenant, of them hav e 1 ecei ved this honour lately, and 
His friends must supply him with a new outfit, most of them now get it on retirement by 
and his pay is £91 4s. a year. From this time, being retired with the rank of lieutenant. On 
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promotion warrant officers receive a gratuity of 
j£*$ ; their pay amounting with allowances to 
nearly xos. a day, and pensions from £120 to 
£150. Seamen join the navy as second-class 
boys, having the following qualifications : — 
Written consent of parent or guardian, ability 
to read or write, a certificate of birth or an 
affidavit made before a magistrate that the 
applicant is between the ages of 15 and i6£ 

S ears. Every particular on this subject can 
e obtained at the Head Recruiting Depot, 
Spring Gardens, or on board «iny of the icsei ve 
ships round the coast, on application to then 
commanding officers. A paiticularly strict 
medical examination is held— malloi mation, 
chronic disease, deafness, defect of vision, 
bad teeth, or feeble constitution disqualifying. 
Boys that are accepted are sent to a training 
ship, wheie they remain for a yeai 01 two. A 
gratuity is given to each boy on tnteiing, and 
u further one on his obtaining the rating of 
first-class boy. The pay of this rating is jd. a 
day, and he can remit 8s. a month to lus parents 
When he is 18 he is rated ordinary seaman, 
with pay of from is. to is. yd a day. His kit 
or necessary clothing then costs him about £12, 
and all seamen have to supply fiom stores on 
board, at their own expense, materials foi then 
clothing, and many of them make their own 
things, and are deft and able tailors. Dn tiness 
or untidiness are almost unknown 111 a man- 
of-war, and the sloven is severely punished 
There is no excuse foi him ; for at least once 
a week oppoitumty is afloided for making, 
mending, or washing clothes. Piovisions, 
ample in quantity and excellent in quality, 
are supplied to the men, and if they do not 
take all they aic allowed, they receive money 
instead After passing an examination the 
ordinal y is rated able seaman, and then leading 
seaman, with pay of is 7 d 01 is 9 d a day, and an 
allowance if he 1 c-engaged aftei twelve yeai s 
Extra qualifications cairy extia pay, and as lie 
mci eases in lank as a petty olficci, so does Ins 
pay and allowances ineiease, till as a chief petty 
offioer he may be receiving between 3*. and 4s a 
day or moic, and he can letire on a pension 
aggregating £% 17s. 6 d. a year, and cai 1 j off a 
good conduct medal with a gratuity of from ^10 
to £20 on retirement, according to nis character 
and length of service. Other grades in the Navy 
are stokers and firemen, eligible to men of good 
character between the ages of 18 and 25, not 
less than 5 ft. 4 m 111 height and 32 111 round 
the chest, and able to pass the medical exami- 
nation. On entiy the pay is about £30 per 
annum, while chief stokers get nearly £60 
Engine-room artificers, who pass an examina- 
tion at the dockyards, get from ^90 to ,£125 
a year. Writers get 2s., 3s., or 5s, a day ; but 
they are almost invariably entered lroni Green- 
wich School. N aval schoolmasters ai e a ppoi n ted 
by the Admiralty ; their pay vanes from £71 to 
jCjoq xos. after twelve years service All these 
grades are entitled to good pensions ; and men 
with the knowledge of the following trades, 
and certain other qualifications, which they 
can learn by reference to the Navy Lu>t before- 
mentioned, can enter the service — -Ai mourers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, caulkers, coopers, 
painters, plumbers, ropemakers, sailmakers, 
sick berth attendants, tinsmiths, and domestics 
of vanaus grades. In the memorandum which 
was issued by the First Lord with the Estimates 
this year, for the second time, reference is 
made to the excellent quality 01 tike personnel 


of the Navy. It is, however, to be feared that 
at all events in some grades it is deficient in 
the elasticity necessary for meeting the in- 
creased demand of war. A concession was 
made to the prayer of the lieutenants this year 
in the shape of increased pay after a certain 

f jeriod of service, it being generally acknow- 
ledged that this giade has great reason for 
discontent. Much credit is given to the present 
Boaid of Admiralty for tne reforms it has 
initiated and earned out in the dockyards ; and 
it is now admitted that the public establish- 
ments are in a fair way to compete with the 
private shipbuilding yaids — either for celerity, 
economy, or good workmanship of their output. 
The reorganisation of the Admiralty departments, 
both at Whitehall and in the yards, which had 
been the subiect of several investigations by 
vai ious committees in *86 and ’87, were still in 
piogiess at the beginning of *88, when in 
February the rumouis of internal dissension 
among the vanous officials w r cie confirmed by 
the resignation of Lord Charles Beresford (q.v ), 
M.P for Maiylebone,on a question ol pnnciple 
connected with administration. For some time 
the daily pi css had urged the sca-loids to 
resign their scats at the Admiralty Board if 
they considered that the Navy was improperly 
01 insufficu ntly administered Up to this date, 
howevei, the naval officers at the Boaid, how- 
evei much their intimation pressed them to 
follow this advice, had found it impracticable 
to do so with any advantage to the State. Lord 
Charles Beiesfoid, besides being very popular 
with the nubile geneially, had a seat in Parlia- 
ment, ami was tnerefoie able to put on record 
the icasons foi his proceeding in a peculiarly 
favouiablc manner. Primarily, his disagree- 
ment with the Fust Lord w'as over a matter of 
cutting down the salaries paid to officers in 
the new 1 > -organised Intelligence Department; 
but his lesignation was also intended as a 
piotest fiom the naval sc 1 vice against the 
manner m which the civil autlioi lties, without 
any explanation to Pailiament or the countiy, 
ovei ride and nusieprcsent the opinions of the 
sca-loids. That tins is the case was fully 
shown latei by the evidence given before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Navj Estimates, which committee was last 
yeai appointed for the first time, and made 
several interesting and impoitant interim re- 
poits. When the House met the agitation for 
lcfoim and efficiency had assumed such pro- 
poi tions that Government gave way before it. 
and appointed a Royal Commission, piestded over 
bj Lord Hartmgton, to inqune into the organi- 
sation and administration ol the services , and 
shoitJy alterw'aids Lord Salisbury announced 
that tiie whole question of the defenoe of the 
Empire would be considcied by a Committee of 
the Cabinet, over which he would himself pre- 
side. Even these concessions hardly prevented 
the scare from becoming geneial Lord Beres- 
loid's resignation was the signal for a succes- 
sion of articles and letters in the daily press and 
the magazines, which went a long way to open 
the minds of the country to the national peril. 
Speeohes were made by Lord Wolseley and Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby, stating their opinion as to the 
insufficiency of the sea forces. Meetings were 
held m the City ; the question of the moment, in 
the characteristic words of the Daily Telegraph , 
was “Is England m danger and the uni- 
versal answer of the experts was to the effect 
that, in case of war with one or more of the 
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great Continental naval powers, she was. The speed and heavier armament. Vassals launohod 
tone and tenor of the discussion may be learnt dfuiing *88 were:— The araourclad battleship 
from the pages of the following magazines, Nile, cruisers Magtctenne, Medea, Melpomene. 
amongst others Fortnightly for Jan., Feb., Medusa , and Marianne ; sloops Daphne ana 
March, April, and May, Blackwood lor Feb., 1 Nymphe , gunboats Partridge , Pheasant , Pea- 
April, and August ; Nineteenth Century for May, cock, Plovct , Pigmy t and Pigeon, torpedo 
June, and July. The Naval Mobilisation and ■ catcher, Sharpshooter ; and surveying ship Re- 
Manoeuvres {(f.v.) took place in July and August, ! search. The following ships were laid down 
and in October Lord George Hamilton announced ! Blake and Blenheim , 22-knot cruisers ; Vulcan , 
that the Government had come to the determi- 1 torpedo depot cruiser, Blanche , Blonde , Bar- 
nation oi proposing u programme which he ' tosa, and Jiariaconta, i6J-hnot ciuisers ; and 
believed would satisiy the country This pro- j Bellona and Baiham , njt-knot cruisers; 2 
giamme is understood to include scvcial armour- | sloops, q toi pedo gunboats, 6 gunboats, and 1 
clads— of which class of vessel none had been j sailing brig. To tarry out the piovisions of 
laid down since ’85 — and a large number of j the special agreement foi supplying an extra 
ciuisers. Ihe tendency of the policy of the Australasian squadron, foui cruiseis of an lm- 
present Board has been to get the work in hand, pioved Midi a type and two gunboats of an 
left a legacy of the war scale and agitation ol improved Sharpshooter type, have been autho- 
’84- ’85, finished as speedily as possible, and toi used and oiueied. Thei e has been great 
lay down no armourelads but piotcctcd and delay in the provision of guns for the Navy, 
partially-protected ci uisers of gieatly increased and seveial ships otherwise completed are 
speed, the latest vessels ol this descnption now waiting for their guns; but Lot d George 
having an estimated speed of 2 2 knots, with Hamilton has stated that anangements aie 
very large coal capacity. In torpedo ci aft, also, now made which will obviate this delay in 
the first-class boats having ptoved only lit foi futuie. 1 he ships building and completing for 
coast service, the new constiuctirn lias giown the Butisli Navy wull be found in the following 
into vessels of fiom 500 to 700 tons, of the Rattle- I table. For those foi the other large naval 
snake and Shatpshooter classes, with inci eased I poweis, see Navies, Foreign 


Battleships, Cruisers, and Torpedo Craft of the British Navy building or ordered. 


Name. 


Description 
or Class 

Tonnage. 

Speed 
in Knots. 

Heaviest 

Guns. 

Promised 
date for 
Completion. 

Port and 
Remarks 

Trafalgar . . . 


Battleship 

11,940 

165 

67-ton B.L 

’89 

Portsmouth. 

Nile . . 


,, 

,, 


99 

9 ° 

Pembi oke. 

Anson .... 


,, 

10,600 

16 7 

19 

'88 

Poitsmouth. 

Camperdown . 
Banspareil . . . 


99 

10,470 

99 

110-ton B.L 

” 

Contract. 

Victoria 
Immortality . 


A 1 moid ci ui st 1 

5,600 

18 0 

22 ton B L. 


Chatham. 

Aurora . . 


,, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

90 

Pt mbroke. 

Blake . . 


, 

9,000 

22 O 

not dccidt cl 

unknown 

Chatham. 

Blenheim . . . 


,, 

,, 

,, 

6-incli 

„ 

Contract. 

Melpomene . . 


Piolctd ciuisei 

2 » 95 o 

19 7 

’89 - ’90 

Poitsmouth. 

Magicienne . . 



>. 

O 

,, 

'88—89 

Contract. 

Marathon . . 


,, 

,, 


,, 

’88- ’89 

Chatham. 

Medea . 


,, 

2,800 

20 O 

,, 

?9 

Medusa . . . 



,, 


,, 

90 

Portsmouth. 

Barham . . . 



1,800 

*y 5 

36-pr. 

unknown 

Bellona .... 



1,800 


,, 


He bburn-on 








Tyne. 

Barrosa . . . 



1,580 

165 

11 

’89-90 

Poitsmouth. 

Barraoonta. . 



,, 


11 

99 

Sheerness. 

Blanche 

Blonde .... 


/ Toi pedo J 
( depot ship / 

»* 

11 

11 

99 

99 

Pembi oke. 

99 

Vulcan .... 


6,620 

20 0 

11 

unknown 

Poitsmouth. 

Daphne .... 


Sloop 

1,140 

14 5 

5-mch 

’88—’ '89 

Sheerness. 

Nymphe . . . 


>1 

.. 

n 

99 

’88 

Portsmouth. 

Beagle .... 
Basilisk . . . 



1,170 

> » 

” 

;; 

’89 — ’90 

Sheerncss. 

Mehta .... 


Australia named 

970 

12 5 

Pandoia , 

’88— ’89 

Malta. 

Phcentx. 

Five Medeas type : 

for 

Persian , 

Pilot MS, 

Psyche, and 

Sharpshooter . . 
Spanker . . . 


lorpedo gunbt 

735 

99 

21 O 

4-inch 

89-90 

Devonport. 

i> 

Speedwell . . . 
Salamander . , 


99 

99 

11 

11 

11 


Chatham. 

Seagull. . . . 
Sheldrake . . . 


M 

99 

99 


n 

n 


11 

n 

Skipjack . . . 



M 

II 

99 


Sheerness. 

Gossewr . . . 


99 

99 

t , 

ff 


Gleaner 

Two ‘‘Sharpshooters 

” for Australia 

named 

Wtzard 

cS* Whiting 

... 

i »* 
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Consult Brassey’s “British Navy” (5 vols.,1882); 
“The Naval Annual” for 188&87 and 1887-88: 
Sir E. J. Reed (“Steel Shipbuilding and 
Modern Shijps ol War”; ; Sir N. Barnaby (The 
Naval Review ) ; Lloyd’s “War-ships of the 
World;” Bedford’s “ Sailor’s Pocket Book”; 
Darassier’s “Aide Memoire de l’Officier de 
Marine”; Sleeman on torpedoes; Bambridge- 
Hoff on naval tactics , Noidenfeldt on machine 
guns, and Hovgaaid on submarine boats 
“Future Naval Battles, and How to fight 
Them,” “The Battle ol Port Said,” “The Gteat 
Naval War of 1887,” “ The Russia’s Hope,” and 
“Down with hngland,” art works of imagina- 
tion dealing with mautime wuifare of theiutuie 
from the points of view of various writers. 

Negligence, Law Of ill ’88. Jhe common 
law couits have lately deutltil a numbei of 
unpoitant oases on tiu law 1 elating to negli- 
gence. In many of the se, railway companies 
have bet n tlu defendants in the action of 
Oharman v. The South-Eastern Railway Co., two 
of the plaintiff s homes had bt en killed on tlu 
line at Albury Heath, hunt), where the load 
crosses the railway at a level c tossing. There 
were twolaige gates foi tamagts, and at the 
side a wiekt t-gate* foi foot passengers. Round 
the wieket-gatc there was a fence to pi event 
cattle and bursts fiom stiajing on to the 1 ail - 
way. The witkrt-gate when closed usttdou 
a post at tlie end of the Una I he plain till’s 
horses pushed. open the wickct-gatc, luokc 
down the fence, stiayed cm to the iaihva\, and 
were killed, 'lhe eontentum on the pat t of tlu 
Company was that the it was nothing 111 the 
enactment as to ftneing lound the wiekt t gait, 
and that they writ only bound to have gates 
at loss the road llu Leant ol Appeal, how- 
evci , held that the Comp.mv had not ktpt tlu 
gates in an efleetive toiuhlion, and diucted 
judgment to bt tnteieel for tlu* plamtif) I11 
Bimkin y The London and North-Western Railway 
Co., the negligent t lmpultd to tlu Company 
was, among othti things, the omission to 
sc teen then line at Bit teliley station bom the 
adjoining natlway. 'J ht plain tills had been 
uyuicd 111 tonstqutiue of thin lioise taking 
flight at an engine blowing ofl steam m tlu* 
station, which was 11101 1 oi less opt n to tlu 
roadway. Tin Leant of Appeal, how<\ti, 
supported the Qiutn’s Bene h Division 111 hold- 
ing that the Company was under no obligation 
to set cen its line 111 the way contended In the 
case ol Osborne v. The London and North- 
Western Railway Co, while tlu plaintifl had 
slipped in fi osty W'catlu 1 while going dow'n a 
flight of stone steps w'huliwcie much hollowed 
out by weai, the defendants weie hi Id liable, 
but in that ol Pike ▼. the West London Railway 
Go.jWheie the plaintifl had walked off a laii- 
way platfoim, which she alleged w'as insuffi- 
ciently lighted, dui mg a thick fog, the Couit of 
Appeal found that no means to pi event such an 
accident could re asonably have bccu taken, in 
Skip with v. the Great Western Railway Co., Mi. 
Skmwith had deposited at Paddington station 
a Gladstone bag, valued, with its contents, at 
50 guineas. He did not, howcvei , declare it 
above the value of £ 5, but paid 21/., and ret eived 
a ticket in the usual way, one of the conditions 
endorsed on the ticket being that the Company 
should not be liable “lor loss or detention of, 
or injury to,” any article above the value of ,£5, 
unless its value were declared and an additional 
charge paid. When Mr. Skipwith came again 
for his bag it Was not forthcoming. It was held 


that the condition of the contract was good 
against the plaintiff, and that he could not re- 
cover. On the other hand, m the case of 
Bunch v. The Great Western Railway Co., where 
a Gladstone bag had been handed over to a 
railway porter, who assured the plaintiff he 
would take care of it, whereas it was afterwards 
stolen, the House ol Lords, to which the action 
was finally taken, affirmed the Company’s 
liability. In the action of Tolhausen v. Davis, a 
lady who had called at the defendant’s farm in 
Chcshne, and was having some tea, had her 
attention atti acted to a runaway horse. Led 
by cimosity, she left the house, and stood in 
the fai myard, near the gateway leading into 
load. Not unnatuially the hoise turned in 
thiough this gate, which led to his stable, and 
as he did so knot ked the unhappy woman down. 
She was much injured, and suffered the loss of 
an eye 111 consequence of the accident. The 
county court judgt gave hci ^300 damages, but 
this \ ci diet the Queen’s Bench Judges set 
aside 1 hey agret d that the lacts might esta- 
blish a tase of negligent e as icgaided the 
stditmg of the horse, but decided that this was 
j not enough to givt the plaintifl a right to le- 
ftover The Judicial Committee ol the Privy 
Council had an impoilnnt case belote them, in 
whn h a peison named Coultas had successfully 
sued the Victorian Railway Commissioners for 
damages sustained by himself and wife. It 
appeal t d that they were dm mg home in their 
buggy, when they weie neatly run ovei at a 
level uossing of one ol the Melbourne lines. 
Jhe man in eli.ugi of llu tiossing had im- 
prudent]} opened the gait foi the bugg}, and 
the vthule was actually on the line, when a 
liaiu tame in sight. Inert* was a moment ol 
intense alatm and contusion, but the occupants 
of the buggy managed to escape without actual 
impact, though the wifi leieivcd a jsevere 
shock to lit r neivous system. The* Privy 
Council held that the Yictonan couits were 
wrong in aw aiding damages, as the mjuiy 
sustained must be a moic lined and natural 
consequent e of negligence than could be lound 
111 a lady’s fi ight. The ease of Manning v. 
Ratcliff iaise*d the question whether the owner 
ol a bull is liable lor damages caused by such an 
animal, whither or not ht knows it to be 
fciouous Mr Justice Smith held that, just as 
it is not sufficient to show that a dog is vicious, 
but that it has been accustomed to bite mankind 
within tin knowledge of the ownei , so it is 
nucssaiy to show that, to the knowledge of 
the ownti, the bull was accustomed to gore 
mankind In oulei to hit the owuiei s of anjmals 
other than Jet a nakoa % it is therefore requi- 
site to piovc si tenter \n that sense. A question 
connected with the liability of bankers m re- 
feience to lost cncular notes was raised in the 
case of Dick v Hemes The plaintiff, it 
appeared, obtained from the defendants circular 
notes for £ 250 , for the use of his daughter, 
who was about to travel on the Continent. 
While travelling, the young lady’s desk contain- 
ing the notes and also tlie letter of indication 
was stolen, and ultimately the notes were 
cashed. The defence was that the plaintifPs 
daughter was guilty of negligence m carrying 
the notes and the letter of indication in the 
same place, and the Court, on this ground, gave 
judgment for the defendants. In Xereier v. 
Meinershagen (Queen’s Bench Division, Nov.); 
the plaintiff recovered £400 damages for injuries 
sustained through a quantity of snow being 
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negligently thrown by the defendant’s servants under the amended Constitution took place 
from the roof of a house on plaintiffs head. early m the year ('88), and a new ministry, with 
NellBOll, MISS Julia, one of the latest addi- Baron Mackay as premier, was formed (Apnl). 
tions to the stage, made her debut in London 111 the speech from the throne to the States- 
at the Lyceum Theatre in March, when she General (Apnl 18th), it was stated that relations 
made a iavouiable impression as Cynisca in oi the Netherlands to foreign oountries were most 
Mr. Gilbert’s comedy “Pygmalion and Galatea.” friendly, and that bills foi carrying into force the 
Miss N. has had a successful careei at the Royal modification of the constitutional law, for the 
Academy of Music, having gained the Llewellyn revision of the law on pi imary education, and 
Thomas prize in ’86, and the Sainton-Dolby the division of the gieat towns into separate 
Scholarship m ’87, and many othci distint tions Hectoial districts, would be piesented. The 
Foi some time Miss N. has been a pi eminent illness of the king causing gieat uneasiness, the 
member of the choius in the perloi nianccs of States-General (Sept.) 111 joint session passed 
oratorios at the Albeit llall She has lecently a bill vesting the guardianship of the Pnnoess 
(Dec.) created a Iavouiable unpiession in the Royal (whose eighth bnthday was celebiated 
new play “ Brantinghame Hall.” with gieat lejoiungj 111 the Queen, assisted by 

Netherlands, Political Parties in the. ^ council. The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
The political parties 111 the Statcs-Genei al are liberation of the Netherlands fiom Ficnch domi- 
divided into Liberals and Anti-Liberals, the nation, and its lestoiation to national mde- 
latter being composed chitfly of such opposite pendcnce, was commemorated by all the laige 
elements as Catholics and Orthodox Protestants, town 1 - (Nov. 17th). There was also a splendid 
who ate also called Conservatives In the Upper historical calvacade in connection with the 
House, or First Chamber, winch consists of 50 festivities at Scheveningen (Nov. 30th). The 
members, the Liberals numbci 34, the Catholics condition of Java caused anxiety to the Home 
10, and the Orthodox Protestants 0. The members Government duimg the vtai. The North Sea 
of the Fust Chambei aie elected foi 9 years, Liquor Traffic Convention has been ratified, and 
one-thud letmng eveiy 3 yeais. lhe Lower a nt w convention foi lmpioving the Flushing- 
House, 01 Second Chamber, is composed of 100 Queenborough mails was entcied into with the 
members, Who aie eleoted loi 4 years undci a Zeeland Steamship Co. (Foi action of Holland 
limited manhood suffrage. The piesent Lowei with respect to the question of sugai bounties, 
House, which was elected 111 Maich ’88, is see Sugar Bounues, and for Ministiy, etc., 
composed of 45 Liberals and 55 Anti-Liberals, the see Diplomatic.) Consult Statesman's Year 
latter being thus divided Orthodox Protestants, Book, Almanaih dc Gotha , etc. 
or Conservatives, 28; Catholics, 26 , and one Nevis. A Bntisli West Indian island ln- 
Socialist In the pi evious Chamber the Libei als eluded 111 the piesidency of St. Christopher, 
had a slight majoutj, and 111 consequence ol of the ledtral colony of the Leeward Islands, 
the ’88 elections Di. J. Hcemskeik, who had Area (including Rcdonda) 50 sq. m. ; pop 11,864. 
held office as Pic&ident of the Council since Capital, Charlestown. The island is simply a 
April ’83, resigned, his example being naturally single tone-shaped mountain, sui rounded by a 
followed by his colleagues An Anti-Libei ai mat gin of low fands. Di ought is felt, though 
cabinet, with Baron Mackay as Pi esident of the spnngs exist in the mountain. It is fertile. 
Council and Ministei of the Intel 101, i\as then Sugai and limes aie the chief crops. Redonda 
formed, and is still 111 power. is a dependent islet Statistics included in those 

Netherlands, The A kingdom under Wil- of St Chu&topher (sec British Empire, etc., 
liam 111 . of the House of Change. Aiea, ex- table). Ihe colony was independent till 1883. 
eluding Luxtmbuig (7 v ), 12,648, estimated h ormerly a slave mart, Nevis was completely 
pop. m ’86, 4,390,857 Constitution of 1848 1 uined by emancipation, and is only beginning 
vests executnc 111 the king, and legislative to ic cover. 

authority in the State s-Gcneial, sitting m two “New and Latter House of Israel.” See 
chambers, the fiist, consisting of 93 members, Je/rlelites, eds. ’87 and ’88. 
elected by the provincial states ; the second, New Britain Now part of Kaiser Wilhelm 
of 86 members, elected b> ballot, one to every Land (7 v ) 

45,000 of population. Eveiy two yeais one- New Brunswick. A piovince of the Do- 
half of the second and every thiee years minion of Canada. It lies along the Bay of 
one-thnd of the fiist chamber retires by iota- Fundy Area 27,322 sq. in.; pop. 321,233. 
tion, unless dissolved by the king, in which Capital Fredenoton ; chief commercial centre 
case new elections must take place within forty St. John. Divided into fifteen counties. — Chief 
days. The second chamber alone possesses rivers ai e the St. John and the Miramichi, which 
the initiative in legislation ; the upper house ai e navigable in part. Country generally level, 
having the right oi approval or rejection, but but hilly on the 1101 th-west. 1 here is much fine 
not of amendment. The kmg has a veto timber. Coal abundant ; non, manganese. 
Alterations m constitution to be made by gypsum, building stone, and albertite. Good 
two-thirds vote of both houses, followed by a agriculture ; fertile. Summer warm, winter 
general election, and confirmation by a similar very cold healthy. — Administered by a 
vote of the new States-General. Entire liberty Lieut. -Governor and Executive Council. The 
and social equality granted to all religions people elect a Legislative Council and a 
Estimated revenue, ’88, .£9,667,007; expenditure, House of Assembly, lhe Province has ten 
£xx, 163,406; debt, £91,262,779; imports, ’86, seats in the Dominion Senate and sixteen in 
£91,891,666; exports, £82,850,000. (For army the House of Commons. Religion abundantly 
and navy see Armies, Foreign, and Navies, provided tor. Both high and elementary educa- 
Foreign.) Colonies include J ava and territories tion publicly provided and supported-— the latter 
in Sumatra, Borneo, and numerous other is- free, but not compulsory. — Industries are chiefly 
lands in Eastern Archipelago : Cura9ao and five connected with the forest and the fisheries, but 
rfther small islands in the West Indies, and there is good class farming and shipbuilding. 
Surinam in South Amenca. (For history to ’88 Only one-tenth of the land suitable for agriern- 
see previous eds.) The first general election ture yet taken up, and free grants may be had 
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on advantageous terms. The history of New 
Brunswick is comprehended m that of Nova 
Scotia until 1784, when it was made a separate 
Government. Joined the Dominion in 1867. 
See Canada; and for Executive Council, etc , 
see Diplomatic. Consult Hayden and Sclwyn s 
“North Amei ica,” etc. 

New Caledonia. An island situated about 
800 miles E. of Australia, about goo N of New 
Zealand. It is a trench penal colony With 
adjacent Loyalty Islands aiea 7,624 sq m , pop 
56,463. Capital Noumea. Island mountainous, 
surrounded by reefs, well wateied and wooded, 
climate waim but healthy Half the land unfit 
for cultivation or pastuie Produces copper, 
cobalt, and nickel Natives of Negrito 01 
Papuan nice. Annexed by France 1853. Fie- 
quent escape of convicts to Austi alia a source 
of trouble and international dispute Consult 
Bonwick’s “trench Colonies,” N01 man’s 
“Colonial France” 

Newcastle, Right Rev. Ernest Roland 
Wilberforce, DD, first Bishop of, thud 
son of the late Dr Wilbcifoicc, successively 
Bishop of Oxfoi d and Wine lit stci , and grandson 
of Samuel Wilberforoe, the cniani ipator , was b 
at Briggstone, Isle of Wight, 1840 Educated 
at Exeter Coll., Oxfoi d, where he giaduated 
in '64. Ordained deacon the saint ve.11 by his 
father, and appointed un.iti of C’uddesdon, 
Oxon. Subsequently held the cm ary of Lea, 
Lines., the tcttoiy of Middleton Stoncy, Oxon 
(’66-73), and the vicarage of Seaforth, Livei- 
pool, Canon of Winchester (’78) ; Sub- Almoner to 
the Queen (’71-82) ; Bishop of Nt w'custle (’82) 

Newfoundland A British colony and 
island lying acioss the mouth of the Gull of St 
Law'rcnVt. Area 40,^00 sq m , excluding that 

C ol the tcmtoiy of Labrador on the main- 
whieh appei tains to this colony; pop 
103,124 Capital St. John’s pop 23,806 
Villages oti Avalon Peninsula Atlantic 
cable lands in Heart’s Content Harboui In- 
terior uninhabited. Gieat Bank to southward, 
shallow seas wheie Gulf Stream and Arctic 
Current meet ; c\er foggy', but teeming with 
fish, especially cod. Climate not liable to so 
great change's in tcmpnatuic as that of the 
neighbouring continental piovinoes, wintci 
mildei , suminei not so warm Tnnbci lands 
of high importance Great agricultural capabili- 
ties. Valuable coal beds, and coppei, silvei and 
lead mines. Some fui -bearing game, deei , dogs, 
etc. Exports are codfish, cod-hvcr oil, seal oil, 
sealskins, and copper ore.— Governor and re- 
sponsible Ministry form Executive. Two houses 
of parliament Legislative Council of 15 mem- 
bers, called by Govern 01 ; House of Assembly of 
33 member 1 ^ elected eveiy four yeais on house 
tenancy suni age Religion chiefly divided be- 
tween Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Wesleyan 
bodies. Education denominational. 1 'heie 
are no defences. Industries mainly fishing and 
preparing fish* cod, seal, lobstei, hcning, 
salmon. Produce has reached £2,000,000 m 
the year. Mining of copper, silvei, and lead 
becoming important. Farming and dairying 
very slight. For financial statistics see British 
Empire, etc. (table). There are 340 miles of 
railway open, and a line is being "constructed 
across the island to Straits of Belleisle,— Dis- 
covei ed by Cabot m 1497, but not really settled 
till 1624. Subsequently many vicissitudes, 
owing to struggle for supremacy between 
England and France. The latter Power still 
holds the islands of Miquelon and 8t. Pierre, off 


the coast. Responsible government granted in 
1833 The colony as yet declines to join the 
Dominion of Canada, though provision has been 
made for it to do so. In ’87 the Legislature 
pressed upon the Imperial Government a 
grievance relating to tne fisheries, and the 
encroachment upon them by French subjects. 
A bill dealing with the matter had been dis- 
allowed by the House of Commons. Diplomatic 
action resulted, but the desires of the colony 
remain unsatisfied, owing to the state of our 
lelations with Fiance. Public interest during 
’88 has been much aioused by the Fisheries 
Question (q v ) between Canada and the United 
States Delegates from Newfoundland visited 
Ottawa (I une) to negotiate the terms for the 
cntiy of that colony into the Dominion. Con- 
sult Hatton and Harvey’s “Newfoundland,” 
Murray’s “Survey of Newfoundland,” etc. 

New Guinea, or Papua An island lying 
directly N. of Australia, and after Australia 
the largest island in the world. It is about 
1,490 miles fiom E to W., with a breadth at 
emtie of 410 miles The aiea is now computed 
to be 305,900 sq. m That half of the island 
lying west of the 141st meridian is assigned to 
Holland, and comprises 150,755 sq. m. The 
boundary between the German territory on the 
north, now called Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, and 
the English territory on the south starts from 
the N E. coast on the 8th parallel of S. lat., and 
follows it to intersection with 147th meridian; 
thence N W. to intersection of 6° S. lat. with 
144 0 E. long. ; thence W N W to intersection 
of 5 0 S lat and 141° E. long Adjacent islands 
1101th of 8° S. lat are German, south of that 
patallcl English. Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land con- 
tains 70,300 sq m , pop 109,000; the English 
ten itoi y" 86,457 sq m. pop 135,000, with Port 
Moresby as the official centre. The island is 
nth 111 tropical pioducts, possesses a copious 
and peculiar iloia and fauna, and is suitable 
loi tropical agriculture. The coast is mias- 
matic, the mountainous interior reported 
healthier It is becoming better knowm, various 
exploring expeditions having been at work. 
The delimitation and division of the island 
between Gieat Bntain, Gcimany, and Holland 
was settled in 1885. (For history of preceding 
disputes see ed ’87 ) Colonisation and the 
acquisition of land by British subjects are 
forbidden in the Bi ltish territoi y. The natives, 
a black Negrito race, called Papuans, are 
numeious. Some tribes are disposed to be 
friendly , others are fierce and intractable. 
Gciman settleis have bten massacred, as 
were the Dutch 111 past tunes. For Com- 
missioncis, etc, see Dipiomatic. Consult 
Chalmers & Gill’s “Woik and Adventure m 
New Guinea,” D’Alberti’s “New Guinea,” 
Bastian’s “Der Papua,” Petherick’s “Catalogue 
of York Gate Library,” The Scotttsh Geogra- 
phical Magazine for Oct. 1885, Proceedings of 
the Riryal Geographical Society for Feb. 1887, 
etc. See also Queensland, and Colonies of 
European Powers. 

New Gallery, The. The founders are Mr. 
Comyns Carr and Mr. Halle, who, as the result 
of disagreements with Sir Coutts Lindsay, of 
the Grosvenor Gallery ( q.v .), severed their 
connection with that institution and announced 
their intention of establishing a new art 
gallery in London. The dispute turned upon 
the management of the Grosvenor, it being 
alleged that the original aims of the promoters 
were not being carried out, and that art was 
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thus suffering. Mr. Burne-Jones took a pro- Rev. John Olowes, rector of St. John’s, Man- 
minent part in the controversy, and there Chester. He translated the greater portion of 
ensued a long private correspondence, and Swedenborg’s works, especially his greatest 
subsequently a somewhat heated discussion work, the “ Arcana Coelestia, in thirteen 
in the public press. Messrs. Carr and Halle volumes The Rev. William Hill, also a 
formally withdrew from the Grosvenor, and clergyman, translated the woik second only in 
a new building was erected in Regent Stieet, importance to this, the “ Apocalypse Explained,” 
and opened in May '88. Architecturally the (6vols.) The Rev. Thomas Hartley, a clergy man* 
New Gallery was a surprise, and it has met translated “Heaven and Hell” (1 vol ) Very 
with general approbation. Whether the new early, some tlcigunen, and othei s who had 
venture would succeed was, of course, an intci - been Methodist prea< hers, students of Sweden- 
esting problem, but it appears to ha\ c become boig, ioimed a scpaiate oigamsation lor 
a decided success The Gallery opened with woislnp (1788), which has continued and 
an exhibition of paintings, which has been increased. At the piesent time thcie aie 75 
followed by an arts and crafts exlubition, under societies, with O.ooo membci s, and a large 
the auspices of the Arts and Craits Exhibition number oi heaieis who aie not members. 
Society, of which Mr. Walter Crane is the Ihtyha\e Sunday-schools with 7,000 ilnldien, 
president. The idea was to furnish an c vhi- and day-schools with 6,000 scholais ilieie 
Dition in which the handiciaftsman should be are twelve societies 111 London and its neigh- 
directly represented, and that the public should bouihood, and in various paitsof the country 
know who the designers were and who the theie arc believe is of the teac lungs ol Swcden- 
artificers The work shown has not, it is ti 11c, boi g who worship with the Chinch of England 
introduced to public notice much ntw inven- or with some ol the otlic 1 1 eligious bodies In 
tive genius, but undoubtedly the advantages America the iuuuIhi ol the societies of the 
to be derived from the establishment of a New Jciusalem Chinch is much gicatei ; 
direct “touch” between purchaser and pro- and in* evei > loieign countiy , both in Eiuope 
ducer aie manifold. Textiles, wall-papers, and clscwheie, they possess numerous and 
metal-work, stained glass, bookbinding, and zealous adherents ‘The body is govei in cl by 
general decorative work have been repre- a Conference 111 Gloat Butain, which meets 
sented. Messts Moms & Co, Mi Burne- annually, consisting ol the ministers and ol 

i oncs, Mr Crane, Mr H Holidaj, and othei s, icpicsentatives ol societies, horn one to three 
ave made important contributions. A special according to the numbci of the lr membei s. 
featuie has been the issue of a dcsciiptive New Journalism, The. See cd ’88 
catalogue embracing ai tides upon the vanous Newman, His Eminence Cardinal John 
classes of exhibits, and they arc of a most Henry, was b. 111 London 1801 Educated at 
instructive and educational chaiactei . Acouise Fun Cob, Oxford, whtie lie graduated with 
of practical demonstrations of the art of letter- classical honours (1820), and was elected Fellow 
press printing was also arranged. It is in- of Onel Coll Vuc-Piiutipul of St Alban 
tended, if possible, to have an annual exhibition Hall (1825), unde r Dr (aft< j v\ ai ds Archbishop) 
of arts and crafts J Whatcly Incumbent ol St Mary \, Oxford, 

New Hebrides A long chain of volcanic and chaplain of Little moio (1828-4.$) By his 
islands m western Polynesia, lying W ol Fiji , preaching he acquiicd gicat influenre, and 
and N.E. of New Caledonia Aiea about .$,000 ( became, togethci with Di Pusev, one of the 
sq. m. Extiemcly feitile, pioducmg cocoa- ' recognised heads of the ‘ • High Church ” party, 
nut, sandal-wood, fruits, and othc r Polynesian ( founded at Littlemoic Contributed to the 
produce ; but the climate is rithci unfavourable “ Tracts for the Times, ’ and took a leading pait 
to Europeans. Native population numcious, ol in their publication, bunging upon lnmsell 
Ncgnto origin. People bai baious, and formally the consuie of the Univeisity authonties for 
cannibals, but missionanes have pioduced a the doctuncs piopagatcd Seceded from the 
civilising influence (For history ol the icla- Church of England (1845) to that of Rome, and 
tions between England and Fiance in respect ; was appointed head of the Oiatory of St. 
of N H. sec ed. ’88 ) In )an ’88 the declaration Philip Ncn at Biimmglnim Rector ol the 
agreed upon between 1 'iance and England, 1 new Roman Catholic Univeisity of Dublin 
defining the functions and powers of the joint 1 (i8s4-s 8) ; aftciwaids principal of a Roman 
Anglo-French Naval Commission was signed 1 Catholic school at Edgbaston Elected llono- 
The French troops subsequently evacuated the j laiy Fellow of Ti mityColl , Oxford (1877) Was 
islands. II M.S Diamond and Calliope were . created a Cardinal (1879) by Pope Leo XIII. 
despatched from Sydney (April) to inaugurate Has written seveial remarkable works sus- 
the dual protectorate ovci the gi oup, bringing taming the doctuncs of the Chuich of Rome, 
intelligence (July) that the joint Commission and paiticularly a leply to Mr Gladstone’s 
had met and formulated mles foi vvoi king the pamphlet on the yatican dccices (1875) — 
Protectorate in accordance with the tenns of “ Apologia pro Vita Sua,” etc Caidinal Newman 
the Convention. is one of the most learned and 1 cmarkable mem- 

New Ireland. Now part of Kaisfr Wil- bers of the Roman hierarchy at the present day. 
helm’s Land ( q . v .) In Nov. ’88 it was announced that the Cardinal 

NOW Jerusalem Church A religious body, was seriously ill. 
sometimes designated the New Church, some- Newman, Francis W., hi othei of Cardinal 
times Swedenborgian, consisting of those who Newsman, b. 1805 Educated at Woicester 
believe the theologian Emanuel Swedenborg (d. Coll, Oxford, graduating (1826) double first. 
1772) was inspired by Christ, whom he taught to Fellow of Balliol Coll (1826), but four years 
be the only God, in whom exists the Divine Trin- laterhe icsigncd, having conscientious scruples 
ity, to explain a deeper spiritual meaning of the about signing the Thirty-nine Articles. Classi- 
Word of God, and possessed special insight of cal tutor at Bristol Coll. (1834), and subse- 
the objects of the spiritual world. Swedenborg’s quently held a similar post in Manchester New 
writings were introduced into this country by College. Latin Professor in Univ. Coll., London 
a clergyman of the Church of England, the (1846-63) He is the author ol numerous woiks. 
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New Postage Stamps. See ed. ’87. 

New Providence. The most important of 
the Bahama Islands (q.v.). 

New Republic , or Nieuwe Republiek. Was 
formed in Zululand 1886-7, by a party of l'ran s- 
vaal Boers. Lies on the noi thei n and western 
side of Zululand, adjacent to the Transvaal 
and Swaziland. Aiea 1,180 sq. m. , pop. veiy 
limited. Capital Vryheid O11 the death oi 
Cetcwayo his ruk liad beta usuipcd by the 
chief Usibepu. Dini/iilu, son <»f ( ctewaym, 
sought and obtained Boer assistance against 
the usurpei , and, as the pi u e ol it, 1 1 dt d ten 1- 
tory to the Boers '1 his tluy weie giadually 
increasing by vanous means, vvlitn they came 
into collision with the Bntish authontjes, 
which resulted in negotiation I he New 
Republic was then dt lined and delimited, 
ana the lemaindci of Zululand annexed by 
Great Bn tain, including all the coast. See 
Zululand, bwA/HANi>, Amaiondaland, etc 

News Agencies s v 1 d ’87 

Newspaper Press. Dm mg the last fifty 

cars the newspaper pi ess of tins tounliy has 

een i evolutionist d in cuculation, number, 
and influence. Looking back halt a century 
ago, wc find that not none than 400 newspapci s 
were in existi nee 111 the United Kingdom, and 
of this small numbti only about a dozen wue 
daily. At the piesent time (’89) the newspapers 
of this counliy repiesent a total of some 2,400 
t.e., London, 500, Provinces, i,4<»o , Scotland, 200, 
Ireland, 180, Wales, 80, British Isles, 200, and 
of this number neatly 200 ait daily papers. 
With these statistics it show s c (inclusively that 
the daily press has within the last thuty years 
made most wondeiful stiicks Its influence 
is lemaikable, its cuculation gieat, and the 
powei it exeicises almost undoubted At the 
period above indicated the daily papcis weie 
lew, high priced, and exclusivt — then cu- 
culation thousands, or hundicds only, whilst 
now theie are many gieat daily pa pels in 
the countiy, iot only London but piovineial, 
that could count up the 11 cuculation by 
hundieds ol thousands. I lien a lesident of 
the provinces could only see the county papei 
at inter\als of a week— an oigan of limited 
circulation— the news contained 111 which was 
extiemely small and of mcagte quality, which 
papei was passed liom hand to hand until 
fanly worn out, but now the halfpenny dail^y 
conveys the news ol the woikl to evuy one’s 
door, it is eagcilv sought foi, and is eagerly 
read. To three different causes is undoubtedly 
attributable this great development of 0111 news- 
paper press viz.— (1) the development ol the 
eleotrio telegraph thioughout the universe, 
(2) the enoimous improvement in printing 
machinery ; and ( 3 ) the removal of the taxes on 
knowledge 'ihus, while the newspaper piess 
on the whole has mu eased to a marvellous 
degree, the particular divisions ol it have 
undergone rapid piogiess, and intei csts are 
now icpresented that weie unknown and 
almost unheai d of half a centuiy ago It is 
curious to look over a book such as the iVticis- 
paper Pres s Directory, and to note m its pages 
the class papers and periodicals and the tiade 
papers. In this work we find almost every 
interest represented ; and it is singular to 
observe that thei e are trade papers and periodi- 
cals for nearly one hundred industries and 
professions. One noteworthy feature in the 


development of the newspaper press of recen* 
years has been the number of essentially local 
papers throughout the country ; and this, too, is 
particularly noticeable in the Metropolis, the 
numbet of such papers being very large, and 
all devoted to ana full of local news not dealt 
with in the general piess of the day. Of the 
many papers now' in existence in the country, 
the London Gazette {q v ) is the oldest. This 
was hist published on the 7th November, 1665, 
ancl is theicfoic 224 years old It is the official 
oigan of the Government. The next paper in 
point of age is the Public Ledger , a daily, 
and exi lu'-ively commercial putidication. It 
w'as hist issued m the year 1759. Following 
this wc 1 e the Morning Post ( q v ), dating from 
1772 , the linns (</ v )lrom 1788, and the Morn- 
tni> Advertise! (q v ) lioni 1794. Of the evening 
contemporaries tnc Globe is the oldest, dating 
from 1803 There arc two provincial newspapers 
that can claim to have bee 11 established in the 
seventeenth century — viz, Beriow’s Worcester 
fan nuil t 1690, and tin Limotn , Rutland and 
Stamford Mncirv , 1695 The Newcastle 

Com ant can claim to be* the next in point of 
age, having been established in 1711. The 
'Sheffield Daily Telegraph is the oldest pro- 
vincial daily newspaper. The periodical litera- 
ture has likewise made rapid piogiess There 
is no 1 c liable iccoid of the number of magazines 
and peiiodiculs of the country half a century 
ago, but we find that the “Directoiy of 
Magazines” was first published in the yeai 
1861, and we feather note that in that year 
thei c weie 481 magazines, of which no less 
than 200 weie ol a decidedly religious charac- 
ter, win 1st now there aie published in the 
United Kingdom and the Bntish Isles nearly 1,600 
magazines and reviews, and more than 400 of 
them aie entirely devoted to the interests of 
the vanous religious denominations of the 
United Kingdom. Turning to Greater Britain, 
we find that in the United States and Canada 
theie aie at the piesent time (’89) about 15,000 
newspapci s and penochcals published, which 
figures may be divided as follows 2,000 daily 
papers, 11,500 semi- weeklies and weeklies, ana 
1,500 Magazines and Reviews. In ’30 there were 
only 800 papei s in existence on the North 
Amencan continent The earliest American 
newspaper was published in Boston in 1701. 
Mai ) land claims to possess the oldest Amencan 
papei s in existence— viz., the Maiyland Gazette , 
first published in 1745, an< * tj * ie Baltimore 
Amencan, in 1773 it is impoitant to notice 
the enormous cuculation of special illustrated 
domestic ‘and literary weeklies in the United 
States, such as the New York Fireside Com- 
panion, Hat fiefs Weekly , Harper's Bazaar, 
Lcsht's Publications, etc The representative 
class papers m the United States have a very 
wude and important circulation. The enter- 
prise of the American press is remarkable, but 
space lorbids us to enlarge upon it, though we 
may mention amongst others the Paris editioxi 
of the New York Herald, and the enterprise of 
the same paper in publishing a London edition 
of 50,000 copies, giving full details of the presi- 
dential election of last November, with full 
telegraphic news from every state. In the 

S reat English-speaking colonies of Australia and 
ew Zealand the newspaper press has attained 
proportions that may fairly rival the American 
and Canadian press. In the former are great 
daily papers, such as the Melbourne Argus, the 
Sydney Morning Herald, the South Australian 
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Register (Adelaide), and the Brisbane Com ter, Warrego paitly ban en.— The country maybe 
while in New Zealand the Autkland Herald, divided into three sections: coast district, 
Otago Daily News , and the New Zealand from 30 to 120 miles wide, between coast 
Herald are laigely circulated, and possessed range and the sea, fertile, settled, well 
of great interest. Some of the largest w eekly watered ; table-lands, extending from coast 
newspapers in the world are published in range westward to long. 141 9 E., poor pastoral, 
Australia, such as the Melbourne Australasian suffering from drought , plains of interior, well 
and many others that might be named. Still watered and grassed, chief pastoral region, 
in New Zealand the Canterbury Times and the Coast locky ana precipitous, with few mdenta- 
Auckland Weekly News would fairly rival our tions. Chief harboui s aic Port Jackson, 
provincial weekly press In South Africa the Twoiold Bay, Jervis Bay, Biokcn Bay, Port 
press has attained a gi owth of importance com- Stephens, and Port Hunter. Dividing range 
mensurate with a marked progress ol the South makes two watersheds, east and west. Eastern 
African trade. In India, besides innumerable rivers short principal, Hawkesbury, Hunter, 
enterprising papers, the gicat exponents of Shoalhaven, Clarence, Macleay, Richmond, 
English news still hold their own The Cal- 1 Manning (100 to 300 miles). Western system 
cutia Englishman , the Indian Daih News, ! includes Bailing (1,160 miles), Lachlan (700 
the Stall wian and Fiund of India , and miles), Muirumbidgee (1,^50 miles), Murray 
the Indian Mad , aic impoitant and laigely (1,120), and their affluents There are enormous 
circulated oigans, while all over the vast j tracts ol natuial pastuie intei spersed with 
empne, and especially 111 the gieat towns more or less wood. Valuable timber abounds, 
of the presidencies, impoitant local papeis among it some ol the lai gest trees 111 the world, 
are published lot English-speaking rcadcis. j Floia and fauna, present the general types of 
Casual mention may be made of the Continental j Austiali.i, and have both lx m supplemented 
papers. Ol these it will be sufficient to say! bv many imputations Among the lattei the 
that in Paris alone tlu mculalion of the daily I labbit lias piovcd a dieadful plague. New 

K s is enormous On c. La Petite Journal, South Walts gaidms and oichards are ex- 
early approached a sale of a million copies , tiemcly luxi^yaiit. Large areas aie suitable for 
per day, while th< othu daily oigans, with | giain-growing, and almost all productions of 
verylaigc cn dilations, icpiesent all shades of teinpuate and senu-ti opical countues can be 
political opinion The number of copies per successfully glow 11. Oiange and lemon groves 
annum in piopoition to the population of some very prolific Tobacco, sugai-tane, maize, sor- 
of the principal cities of the woild furnishes gh um, loot ci ops, at row loot, cotton, and vines 
some veiy cuuous calculations Pans offeis|do well in sundiy distnets. Ihe mulberry 
550 copies to each of its inhabitants pc r annum, flom islies, and silk cultui e is a 1 ising industry. 
London 254 25, New York and Biooklyn 254. In Mincials include gold, coal, silver, tin, copper, 
Africa and Asia each inhabitant may claim iron, antimony, lead, cmnabat, zinc, small 
one copy of a paper m ten jeais. In China , diamonds, opals, rubies, and sapphires, keio- 
there is one periodical for every two million scnc-shale, etc. Climate uniformly healthy, 
inhabitants. Consult the Newspaper Press I though diffcnng as to heat and moisture m 
Dnectoiy , Sell’s Dictionary oj the World's I vanous disti lets —Ruled by a Governor and 
Press, etc. responsible Ministry legislative power is 

New South Wales The oldest of the j vested 111 a Pailiament ol two houses. The 
British colonies in Australia Was founded as 1 upper, 01 Legislative Council, consists at pre- 
a penal settlement in 1788 Originally cm brai ed | sent ol 58 members (not to be less than 21) 
half the continent. Since 1859 it extends fiom i appointed by the Goveinor lor life. The lower 
lat. 28° 10' to lat. 37 0 28' S. It has Queens- 1 house, or Legislative Assembly, is composed 
land on the north, and Victoria on the south, j ol 122 members, elected tncnnially by 72 con- 
From the sea upon the cast it stretches to stituencies on a basis ol manhood suffrage, 
long. 141 0 E, which mendian divides it from J The Ministry is responsible to the Legislative 
South Australia. Greatest length 900 miles, , Assembly. New South Wales as yet 1 chains 
greatest breadth 850 miles; total area 310,700 | fiom talcing pa it in the Fcdcial Council of 
sq. miles, pop 1,042,919 Capital Sydney, on Austialasia. Education undci Government 
Port Jackson; pop. 330,000. It is a splendid contiol Public sc bools, giaimnar schools, and 
city, and is the oldest, and still the most (olleges of the Umveisily, fees very low. 
important, in all Australasia Among othci The University is of iinpoitancc, being well 
great public institutions of Sydney may be endowed and conferring degrees Religion 
mentioned the Royal Mint, Univeisity, Free well provided lor Pi otestants about three-fifths 
Library, National Gallery, and Obseivatory. of population, of whom Pi esbytei lans are most 
Besides the metropolis are 46 boroughs and numerous Chuich of England has six dioceses 
45 municipalities. Leading large towns are m the colony. For defence there is a Naval Bn- 
Albury, Bathurst, Demliqum, Goulburn, Graf- gadc ol 750 and torpedo coips of 2-jo men; a paid 
ton, Hay, Maitland, Newcastle, Parramatta, artillery lorce ol 1,200, engineers 120, partly-paid 
Tamworth, Wagga-Wagga, Wollongong, and infantry 4,500, cavalry 400, volunteer reserves 
Yass.— -New South Wales is divided into dis- about 5,000 Port Jackson is strongly defended 
tricts and counties. Of the latter theie are by heavy battei les* and submarine mines. For 
now 141 ; but only 20, which occupy the earlier latest financial statistics see British Empire, 
settled territories near the coast, have much etc. (table). There are 1,935 miles of rail- 
individuality. The remainder are part of the way open, including the line which connects 
13 pastoral districts. Of these districts, which with tne Victorian system at Albury, besides 
are extensive regions, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, that almost finished to* connect with Queensland. 
Wellington, Biigh and Darling are good grazing There are 10,618 miles of telegraph line. Staple 
lands ; Liverpool Plains, New England, Mac- export is wool, increased to present amount of 
leay, and Clarence are suitable for agriculture ; about 200,000,000 lb. per annum, value £7,250,000. 
Monaro is a high and rugged table-land ; Gwydir Next come tin, value £750,000 ; copper, £400,000 ; 
and Albert are both pastoral and agricultural; tallow, £380,000; meat, £160,000. Gold output 
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100,667 oz., value £402,668. Coal mining 
employs over 6,000 men, about 2,870,000 tons 
being raised. Area leased m pastoral runs 
over 220,000 sq. miles, agricultural holdings 

38.500.000 acres, cultivated 972,000 acres. Wheat 

265.000 acres, maize 115,000 acres, sugar-cane 
9,583 acres, yielding 22,000,000 lb. of sugar, 
vineyards 5,247 aci cs, yielding 555,470 gallons 
of wine and 3,893 of btandy, besides fiesh 
fruit and giapcs Orangenes, 7,733 acies. 
Jbhccp exceed 39,000,000, cattle 1,300,000; 
hoi sos 36*1,000, pigs 2 j o,ouo. Manufacture is 
inci casing, theic being 3,622 lactones, woiks, 
and mills, employing 33,884 hands Land 
of best quality can be bought at £ 1 per acre, 
payable by instalments of 2s. pci acie at 
once and i.s pel auc pci annum subse- 
quently -Convict immigration ceased in 1840 
The colony icceivcd a constitution and re- 
presentative government in 1843, and xe- 
sponsible government in 1855 Gold was 
discovered in 1851, and produced an immense 
rush from England and elsewhere to Australia 
The hist lailway was opened in 1855, and 
telegiaph to Melbourne opened 1858 Since 
1872 tlicu has been maikcd progress, free 
trade intioduced, guat extension of lailways, 
etc. Sydney Exhibition held in 1879. 'I o wards 
the* close of 1883 an Intercolonial Conference 
was held at Sydney, called togc thcr principally 
by the feeling moused thioughout Australia 
in consequence ol Impel ml Go\ eminent dis- 
allowing annexation ot New Guinea. Federa- 
tion schemes discussed In 1885 Imperial 
Parliament passed the I'cdcial Council Act ol 
Australasia, but New South Wales has found 
difficulties in the way of hei taking advantage 
of it. In 1884-5 the colony, amidst immense 
enthusiasm, raised, equipped, and sent a con- 
tingent ol 800 soldicis to the Soudan— being 
the fust occasion on which colonial troops have 
solved with a British aimy alnoad A ternble 
collie iv accident ot cut red at Bulli in Mai eh 
1887. Eighty five miners wcie emtombed alive. 
A bill to change the name of the colony into 
“ Austiaha” was intioduced in 1887 In ‘&9 the 
leading epic stic 11 of public mtcicst was that of 
immigration, which amused much feeling, and 
led to the passing ol cutam laws, and com- 
munications between the llonu Government 
and New South Wales, A conference ol the 
Australasian Colonies on the subject also 
took place at Sydney. New South Wales 
celebiated its oentenary as a colony, and is 
issuing a special senes of stamps ot an 
elaborate design to comnumoiate the e\ent 
F01 Ministiy, etc., see Diplomai ic. Consult, 
besides official publications, Blair’s “Cyclo- 
pedia of Australasia,” Goidon and Gotch’s 
“Australian Handbook for 1887,” Lang’s 
“New South Wales,” Lyne s “ Industnts 
of New South Wales,’ Wallace’s “ Austra- 
lasia,” Pethcnck’s “Catalogue ol Yoik Gate 
Libiary,” etc. 

’‘Now Style ” Sec Calfndar. 

New Westminster A city of British Co- 
lumbia, in the Dominion of Canada Situated on 
Fraser 1 i\cr. The chief town on the mainland, 
lormerly capital, now second city Pop 4,000. 

New York (Elm St. Route) Underground 
Railway. See ed. *88. 

New Zealand. A colony of the British 
Empire, consisting of a group of islands m the 
South Pacific, about 1,500 miles E, by S. from 


Australia. There are two large islands : North 
Island, or Ahmemaui, 500 m. by 250, area 45,687 
sq. m. ; South Island, orTe Wahl Ponamu, 500 m. 
by 200, area 57,579 sq. m. ; also Stewart Island, 
area 1,000 sq. m. ; Chatham and Auckland 
Islands at some distance E. and S., area 377 
sq. m. Total area 104,403 sq. m. Population, 
645,330. Capital Wellington, pop. (including 
suburbs) 27,833 , chief cities, Dunedin, 45,518 ; 
Auckland, 57,048 , Christchurch, 44,688. Other 
rising ana impoitant towns, mostly seaports, 
taken in order of size, are Invercargill, Nel- 
son, Oamaru, Napier, Thames, Wanganui, 
Lyttelton, Timaiu, New Plymouth, Hokitika, 
Grey mouth, Masterton, and Blenheim. Country 
divided into 63 counties, which are subdivided 
into ridings and boroughs. The original pio- 
vinces, now called “provincial districts^” 
have no longei any political impoitance. — Mam 
Islands are separated by Cook Strait, on north 
of which is Port Nicholson and the capital. Coast 
is much indented by 7 ba^ sand harbours, estuaries 
and firths. Chief rivers are N. Wairoa, Thames, 
Waikato, and Wanganui in North Island ; 
Wan au, Bullcr, Grey, Waitaki, Taien, Clutha, 
Mataura, and Waiau, in South Island ; also 
many smaller streams Surface rugged. Vol- 
canoes and volcanic belt across centre of North 
Island. Alpine chain descends along west 
coast of South Island. Its eastern slopes are 
the great grazing region. Lakes numerous : 
laupo 111 North, Wakatipu m South Island are 
largest Famous “ Hot Lakes” and geyser 
legions between Taupo and Bay of Plenty, 
wheie tlu Tarawera Eruption occuircd in June 
j886 Immense tiacts of forest, containing 
splendid timber, notably kauiipine, in the north. 
E and S of South Island much open grass. No 
native animals except dogs and rats, now nearly 
extinct No iepti)cs but lizards. Deer, cattle, 
pigs, goats, etc , wild in some paits , rabbits a 
plague 111 the south Native birds sufficiently 
numerous among them three small species 
(apteryx) of an extinct gigantic struthious 
family, are still found Turkeys, pheasants, 
etc , introduced and plentiful. Natural pro- 
ductions of most value are kauri timber and 
gum, phormium or native flax, coal, gold, iron, 
and other minerals There are coal mines and 
gold fields 111 several parts. Seas contain 
various excellent food fish in vast abundance. 
The climates of New Zealand are equable, very 
healthy, and generally ol the warmer temperate 
zone. Iheie is an abundant rainfall. All 
Butisli plants may be raised to perfection in 
the lei tile soil. For the English labouring 
class it is a veritable paradise —Government is 
carried on by a Governor, who is advised by 
a responsible Ministry Of the two houses of 
parliament, the Legislative Council consists of 
54 members nominated by the Governor for life, 
the House of Representatives of 95 members 
elected tnennially on a manhood suffrage. 
Maori representatives sit in both Houses. 
New Zealand takes no part m the Federal 
Council of Australasia as yet. There is no State- 
aided church, but most Christian sects are 
well piovided for Education is compulsory, 
free, and secular. The New Zealand Univer- 
sity is an examining board, chartered to grant 
degrees. Affiliated to it are the Otago Univer- 
sity (Dunedin), the Canterbury College (Christ- 
church), and University College (Auckland), 
besides some minor institutions, Ports de- 
fended by heavy batteries, mines, and torpedo- 
boats, There are 8,000 to 10,000 volunteers, and 
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450 armed constabulary. For latest financial 
statistics see British Empirf, etc. (table). Ex- 
ports consist of wool, grain, gold, kauri gum, 
tallow, timber, labbit skins, flax and cordage, 
leather, meat, etc. Manufacture is progressing 
well, particularly as regaids woollens. Thete 
are 1,806 miles of railway, which extent is being 
rapidly increased, as well as numerous roads, 
and water communication. Telegraph line, 
4,546 miles There aie over 200 daily, weekly, 
and monthly periodicals The laiid under 
cultivation amounted in 1888 to 6,845,177 acres 
The colony has made phenomenal progress 
since 1840. Its resources are immense, and 
still inadequately worked. Depression has 
affected the colom, but wages aie very high 
and living very cheap Native troubles are , 
now at an end The public debt, though large, 1 
is secured by the works cainedout. Govern- I 
ment lands are now reserved on a new lease- 
hold system, instead of being sold as formerly, ' 
but plenty of land is to be had cheap, and farm- 
ing is lucrative. Artificial values of land also I 
provided against to some extent. — Maori chiefs I 
signed Treaty of Waitangi in 1840, whcieby 
New Zealand became a British possession and 
a Crown colony. Auckland was founded as the 
capital. Representative government was soon 
introduced. Between 1840 and 1850 settlements 
were formed at Wellington, Taranaki, Nelson, 
Otago, and Canter bury. 'Ihesc became pro- 
vinces, with autonomous government under the 
general direction of central government at Auck- 
land. Subsequently Hawkers Bay, Marlborough, 
Westland, and Southland, were added to the list 
of provinces In these eaily days there were 
several small wars with diffeient native tribes, 
at Wairau, Wanganui, round the Bay of Islands, 
and again in Taranaki. In 1852 the colony 
received a constitution and responsible govern- 
ment. Maori wars 1855 to 1869 Ihe central 
parts of North Island weie the scene Sundry 
Maori of various tribe s dre w togethci under a 
“ prophet,” and professed a new religion called 
Paimanri. The Waikatos elected a Maori 
“king” These two sections waged a guerilla 
warfare with British Finally they became dis- 
sociated After 1869 the “ kmgites "remained 
peaceable, but isolated in their own districts, 
and the “ prophet ” and his followers withdrew 
to a village in Taianaki The latter weie event- 
ually dispersed in 1881— about which time, too, 
the “king” gave up the policy of isolation, 
visited England, and is now much on a par with 
chiefs of other tribes, who have become a part 
of the general community. A distutbance 
about land occurred in 1886 in Patea county, 
fomented by the “piophct” Te Wlnti and 
his followers It was promptly suppiesscd, 
Te Whiti and others being at rested and fined 
In 1865 the seat of government was removed 
to Wellington, and in 1873 the Public Works 
Policy was inaugurated. Large loans were 
now raised, and the funds devoted to lmmigia- 
tion, to the construction of haibours, railways, ! 
roads, etc. In 1876 came into force a very 
important measure. The provinces were then | 
done away with, and their several governments | 
abolished. All government was centralised at , 
Wellington, ana the colony divided into 63 
counties, as at pi esent. F01 Ministry, etc , see 
Diplomatic. Consult “The Official Handbook 
to New Zealand,” Hector’s “ Handbook to New i 
Zealand,” Hay’s “ Brighter Britain,” Wallace’s j 
“Australasia, Pethenck’s “Catalogue of York 
Gate Library,” etc, | 


Niagara. A river connecting Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, and, throughout its course, forming a 
part of the boundary between the United States 
and theDomimon of Canada. The famous Falls 
occur about midway. Navigation between the 
lakes is conducted by means of the Welland 
Canal on the Canadian side. For scheme of 
utilisation see below. 

Niagara (Queen Victoria) Park. On May 

24th, *88, being Queen Vietoi la’s bnthday, a 

S atk, bearing her name, was opened on the 
anadian side of Niagara Falls Ihe effect is 
that the mills, houses in the sw'amps, and the 
ci unibling and rugged banks have been replaced 
by substantial structuics and atti active land- 
scape devices The work, which was carried 
out in a year, cost about 500,000 dollais, and 
will be appicuated by tounsts who visit this 
remarkable spot 111 such nuiubeis evciy year. 

Niagara Utilisation Scheme Foi years 
past the subject of utilising the great water 
power at N lagai a Falls has been a favoui ite topic 
amongst cngineeis ; and it is said that the late 
Sir W. Siemens had a scheme whereby an im- 
mense clectneal powei was to be generated by 
this means. In ’86, according to statements 
appealing in the British scientific press of Apnl 
’87, a company was formed calling itself the 
Niagara Rivu Hydiaulic Tunnel, Powei, and 
Slwci Company They pi oposed to commence 
opeiations by constructing a tunnel from a 

f iomt about a mile above the falls to the water 
evcl below, the available head being about 
120 feet At the upper end the tunnel was 
designed to be 16 feet diameter, 20 iect in the 
middle section, and 24 lcet at the outlet, the 
length being 2^ miles Late lal tunnels weie to 
be mil liotn the intr to the tunnel, and in 
these latcials vveic the wheel-pits foi the tur- 
bines, the main tunnel seiving as a tail race. 
Ihe plan piovitled for 2 j8 nulls e>t 500 horse 
power, the chaige to be about 10 dollars per 
hoisc-powti pei day Ihe total cost was esti- 
mated at fiom 2 J to 3 million dollais with land. 
Eatly in ’87 it was it potted that land had been 
put chased and laid out for null sites, fronting 
on the ri\cr and the tunnel line, and foi streets, 
uulioad, docks, and wai chouses lu August, 
however, it w T as icpoited that nothing had 
actually been done to control the stieam, and 
that Picsidcnt Stall old, of the Business Men’s 
Association, Buffalo, had started a subscription 
list of 100,000 dollai s as a piemium foi the best 
scientific scheme In May ’88 it w r as icported 
that the Company had sufficient capital, and 
intended to commence opeiations in July. 

Nicaragua. See Central America ; and 
for Ministry, etc , see Diplomatic. 

Nicaragua Skip Canal. On Dec. 1st, 
1884, it was announced in President Arthur’s 
message to Congress that a treaty had been 
signed between the Government of the United 
States and that of the Republic of Nicaragua, 
in Cential Amcnca, foi the consti uctioii of a 
ship canal through the lattei country as. a 
connecting link between the Atlantio and Paoifie 
Oceans. Nicaragua is one of the five con- 
federated republics, and is situated 1 south 
of Guatemala and north of Panama, on the 
isthmus which connects North and South 
America. According to this treaty the water- 
way was to be made by the engineers of 
of the United States army from the plans of 
Mr. A. G. Menscal, of the United States 
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navy. (For details of the vicissitudes of the 
scheme down to the end of ’87, see our ’88 
edition). According to the Engineering News 
of Amerua the surveys were progressing 
favouiablv. The prospecting party wcie in 
general good health, and it was added that the 
question of labour would piove much less 
serious than it had done at Panama. It was . 
reported irom America in June that the entire 
line was expected to be located by the 10th of 
that month. In the Engineet , July 6th, a letter 
was published from Mr, H C.Taylor, General I 
Manager of the Nicaragua Canal Construction 
Co., giving u history of the project, and an ac- 
count of the position of the Company, in reply to 
c ome statements fiom another concspondcnt 
It may be added that this Company was incoi- 
porated at Denver, Colorado, undt r the laws of 
that State, with Mi Mt nscal as chief engine* t , 
having dec ided not to wait any longer foi a 
charter fi 0111 Congiess. l'he cost of the woik 
w r as calculated at fifty or sixty million dollais, ! 
and the ( ompany, it seems, was foi tiled with a 
capital ol 100,000,000 dollais It was rcpoiltd 
111 August that the Costa Rican Congress had ! 
ratified the Nuaiagua Canal C onvention, which ! 
is similar to that gi anted by Nicaragua, with the I 
itecessai \ teiritorial modifications Under dale ! 
London, ()( t nth, Mr. Frederick S. Isaac, Consul 1 
Ucncial Tor Nicaiagua, published a letter in I 
icfcience to cc 1 tain statements of prisons | 
repi cheating theinselvc s as acting on behall ol 1 
a company denominated “The American Allan- J 
tic and I\uifn Ship Company, ” and added that J 
the Gnvuiimcnt of the Republic recognised 
the lights of no other Coipoiation hut that of 
the Nicaiagua Canal Association, of 36, Wall 
Street, New Yoik. This hi ought a ieply fiom 
Mr. A. L. Blackman, President of the American 
Atlantic and Pacific Company, to the effect that 
m the opinion ol eminent English and American 
counsel the lights lonfeticd on the* Company by 
the Republic lemained unimpaired, and, the 
writer pointed out, the Government therefore 
had no power to giant a new concession to the 
Nicaragua Canal Association A tele gi am 
dated New Ycrk, Nov nth, stated that the 
Vermont Legislatuic had passed the Act incor- 
porating the Nicaiagua Canal Company 

NlC 08 ia* Capital of Cyprus (q v ), pop 11,500 j 
Also written Letkosia and Leucosia, of which 
it is a con uption 

Niemen and Windau Canal. See cd 88 1 

Niger. I he greatest 1 iver of Westet n Afrit a, 
draining the Western Soudan. Called also Ku 
Joliba 111 Us upper course, and Ku Xworra 
in its middle and lower. Was declaied 
a “free tiade” uvei at the Berlin Conference, 
trance is acquiring contiol of the Unpci Nigci 
through Senegambia. Consult Ric nai dson’s 
“Story ol the Nigei.” 

Niger Districts. A British protectorate 111 
West Aluca since 1884. Extends over the 
delta fiom the Rio del Rev and up the Niger 
to the Benue, its great eastern tributary. In 
1887 was added the entue coast fiom Lagos to 
the Rio del Rev, and territones in the Niger 
basin acquired by the Royal Niger Company 
Consult Richardson’s “Stoiy of the Niger.” 

Nihilism. Opposition to' autocracy. In its 
original narrow sense a Nihilist meant an 
Anarchist ; the name being derived lrom the 
Russian novelist Ivan Tourghineff, who used it 
for one of his heroes— a partisan of scientific 
scepticism and aesthetical agnosticism— in his 
novel “Fathers spd Sons’*; but the meaning 


gradually expanded, and the word is now 
generally applied to all Russians whose dis- 
content with the autocratic government takes the 
form of secret or open opposition. The term 
thus includes a variety of political types, from 
the ordinary Liberal to the fanatic Anarchist, 
and different kinds of revolutionaries, who 
have different aims and work apart from one 
another. In the reign of the late Emperor 
Alexander II. the opposition movement com- 
menced in ’71, with the attempt of that sovereign 
to curb and strangle the Liberal institutions 
he had gi anted a few years earlier. Con- 
spiracies took place in all the Universities, which 
W'cre lemorselessly crushed, and hundreds of 
students were imprisoned, exiled, or compelled 
to seek refuge abroad, w’here they started 
revolutionary publications. During the Turk- 
ish war theie was a lull, but immediately 
upon the return of the aimy the discontent of 
the troops at the maladministiation of the 
grand dukes took the form of plots. Mean- 
while the success of toipedoeson the Danube 
and Black Sea, had shown w'hat single indi- 
viduals could do with d>namitc, and this 
weapon was impressed by the Terrorists, who 
managed to secure the aid of several naval 
officei s at Ci onstadt skilled m mining opera- 
tions Many attempts at assassination with 
mints vvcrc diseovcicd beforehand; but two 
famous ones tin blowing up of a train by 
Hartmann on the Moscow Railway (Dec. 1st, ’79) 
and of the floor of the dining-room of the 
Winter Palace ( Feb 5th, ’80) w ei e nearl y success- 
ful; while had the Emperoi suivived the hand 
bombs thiow'n at his carriage on the Catherine 
Canal (Mar. i^th, *8 1 ), he would have been 
destio>ed by an undergiound mine on his way 
home. With the death of the Emperor, 
Tenorist activity closed, paitly because the 
principal leaders, JeliabofF, Perovsky, etc , had 
been caught in the execution of the final plot, 
and paitly because of the reaction in public 
feeling against such ail extreme measure as 
assassination. Moieover, it was hoped that the 
ultra-autocratu policy adopted by the new 
Czar’s advisers, Count Tolstoi (7 v ), Minister of 
Home Allans, and M Pobiedonostseff, the 
Pro* 111 cut of the nod, would work its own 
dcstiuction. Phis period, fiom ’8i until the 
present jear, has been know'll as the Zastoi, or 
stagnation. It has been chaiacterised by an 
absence ol Nihilist plots, and equally bv an 
attitude of patient pessimism on the pai t of the 
thinking public Bevond a senes of demonstra- 
tions by students in ^87 against the tyranny of 
the university authorities, no outbreaks have 
occuned, and the promptness of the Emperor 
in iemed>ing the abuses deprived these of 
significance. Up to ’88 it was hoped by the 
Nihilists that the glowing distressed condition 
of agricultuie in Russia would lead to wide- 
spread peasant outbieaks , but the gieatexport 
of coin duung that year has unexpectedly im- 
proved matters, and it is probable that the 
Nihilists will now recognise the failure of their 
! policy of allowing “ Tolstoi to stew in his own 

I uice,” and resort afresh to active operations, 
'or an admirable and impartial account of 
Russian Nihilism consult the series of articles 
published by Geoige Kennan (who was sent 
to Russia specially by the Century Company 
to investigate the condition of Nihilist prisoners 
! and exiles) m the Century magazine for *78. 

! Nilsson, Madame Christine. One of 

I the greatest operatic singers of the present 
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day, b. near Vexio, in Sweden, in 1843. At 
first she travelled about the country playing 
and singing at fairs, when M. Tornerhjelm, 
accidentally hearing her, made her his protign, 
placing her under the care of Mr. Fr?mz Bcr- 
wald, of Stockholm, MM. Masset and Wurtch, 
at Pans, for her musical education. She made 
her first appearance, which was very success- 
ful, at the Theatre Lynque, Pans, in the part 
of Violetta in “Traviata. She visited London 
m 1867, and the United States m 1870. She 
again visited London, and sang in Drury Lane. 
In 1883-84 she made a brilliantly successful tour 
in the United States. I11 1872 she married 
M. Auguste Rouzaud, who died in 1882 ; she 
was recently again mairied at Pans to ('ount 
A.deMnanda. In ]uno '88 Mdme N appeared 
at a farewell concert at Albert Hall, and u- 
ccived a laptuious leccption, the final stone, 
in which the diva bade faiewell, being most 
impressive. 

“Nineteenth Century Review (d 

monthly) Fust munhci issued M.ut h 1877 
Editor, Mr. James Knowles (r/.v ) (1877) Pt als 
with the leading social, scientific, liteiai\, and 
political questions ol the day The wi itt isau 
among the loremost men of the time Mi 
(iladstone, Cardinal Manning, and Piofossoi 
Huxley aie among the conti ibutcn s Office, 

1, Pate rnoster Squaic, E C 

Nisi prius. See cd ’88. 

Nitrate Of Soda, bee ed. ’88. I 

Nitroglycerine, bee Dynamul. 

Nome de Plume, etc. The woid mnn-di- 
plume is not known in Fiench, in which 
language the propel equivalent is noiii-di- 
giicrre The following list of pseudonyms ot 
pen-names deals chiefly with moduli and 
Eng-lish or American writci s , it im hides some 
initials and maiden names used by mamed 
laches in authorship. 

[* implies only occasional or eail\ me ] 

A , Major . . . . C R Coles 

A K.H.B . . Rev. A K 11 Bo>d 
A L.O.E (— A Lady 
of England) . . . Charlotte Mai 1a I uckei 

AdietaDomestica . Miss L. M Rudgen 
Chas. Hebei Clark. 

Mrs. A. F Hector. 


2 kmtrstica 
Adder , Max . . . 

Alexander , Mi s 
Alexander t/u Cat tu- 
tor .... 
*Altibtadcs . . . 

Ah Baba . . . . 

Ally Slope r . . . . 

Almavtva . . 

Amateur Angler . 


Alexander Ci uden. 
L01 d I ennyson 
P iimh, 1840 
Aberigh Macka}’. 
Chas H. Ross. 
Clement Scott 
Edwaid Marston. 


Amateur Casual , An ]as Greenwood 


Amaaat Batuk . 
*Amuu s (“Times ’’) 
Angc-Bentgne 


A itber Forrest icr 

*Augustsohn , W. 
*Aunt Fanny . . 
„ * Hester . . 

U : 

,, Louisa . 


N. L Thiebli 
Sir Dios Fan bail 11. 
w o . Mmc. de Molenes 

Ansley, Ff . . . . F Anstey Guthi it 
Anttjanus .... Dr. P. Hergenrocther 
Ape (“Vanity Fan ") Pellegnnifoai icatm 1st) 
Aiigles, Mrs. . . . now Mis Hungeiioid 
Aristocratic Tout . . T. Wood. 

Annie Aubertine Wood- 
ward. 

W. von Kptzebue. 

Mrs. F. D. Gage. 

Miss G M. Craik. 

Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
Maria Tane Macintosh. 
Mrs. Valentine. 


Atlas (“ World ”) . . 
Autociat of the Break- 
fast Table . 
ft (“ Times ”) 

Bab .... 
x 7 laptistct . 

Baiker , Ladv 
/?tf/*m/£7*(“$>at.Rev.” 

Basil 

Beaumont , Avertl 
Bede , Cuthbcit . 
Bee-Master . . 

Belly Acton . . 

,, Cimcr . . 


,, hilts, . 

Bn tall . 

Bit withy Mai v 
Bt s tegf d R< s nt< nl 
Pans . . . 

Billina . . 

Bibliophile Jai ob 
Bu ko dyke, John 
I l 11 ki 1 daffy 1 s am 


Buh font Postman 
Btglow, Host a . . 
Billings , Josh . . 

Bodkin } Jannnas 
Bon 6 null m 

Bon 

Bt addon , Miss M L. 
Bn liman 11, Hans 
Bntish Risidint in 
Lgv/i . . . 

' Bmokt , Nils ii 
Blown , Mrs. 

Bi oil'll, Pists/rafu 
Brown, Tom. . 

B lownc, Mattluw 
Brown 1 , Ph tilts 
Bt owm njg, Hi nry 
Buntlinc, Ntd . 
Bvstandti . . 

(' 

( A W r 

( aba III 10, 1 1 1 nan 

Caliban . . . 

Cade . . 

Lai nun S ylva . 

( an oil, Lizas 
( az'ffil L ni plot 
C aviitdish 
(ax Ion, Plsls/ltl/ll 
( ml . . 

d n it, 1 hi vi mint 

( nisoi (“ Don t ") 

( hani (cancatut 1st) 

( hampflcury 
*( hartist Parson 
* Che nth. . . . 

( innnnatus . . 

C laribel (song writer) 
C hishbotham, led . 
C itizcn o f the IV 01 Id . 
CladpolCyTmt . . . 

Clio 

Clulterbuck, Capt. 
Columbanus . . . . 

Conway , Hugh . . . 
Cornwall, Bariy . . 


Edmund Yates. 

O. W. Holmes. 

. Lord Bramwell. 

. W. b. Gilbert. 

. Alphonse Daudet. 

. now Lady F. N. Broome. 
) Sir J. F. Stephen. 

. Richard Ashe King. 

. Mrs. Maig Hunt. 

, Rev. Edw. Bradley. 

. Dr. John Cumming. 

. Anne Bronte. 

. Chailotte NichoIJs (nee 
Bronte). 

. Emily Jane Brontt. 

. Albeit D’Arnault. 

Adel. Anne Pioctcr. 

II Labouchere. 

Eli/ von Ainim. 

Paul Lai ioix. 

C H Cook 

Jon Swift , and Steele 
in J at hr 
I''. Capernc. 

) Russell Lowell. 

Henry W. Shaw. 

W D La.lt a 
Si 1 Ihtod Mai tin and 
W. E. Avtoun. 

Chas Du kens 

now Mis John Maxwell. 

Chas G Leland. 

C E Mobcrly-Bell. 

Mis. E. Ross. 

Geo Rose. 

William Black. 

I'lios Hughes. 

W. B. Rands. 

Mis Haiiui. 

Douglas lei 1 old. 

F Z C Judson. 

Go] d\v in Smith. 

Mis Southey. 

C A Wheclei . 

Cecilia Bohl de Faber y 
E.u 1 ca 

M Bergerat, also Jules 
Claictie 

Victoru n Sardou. 

( Jut cn Elizabeth of Rou- 
mania 

Rt \ C L Dodgson. 

S11 Geo Stephen. 

II Jones 

I he first Loid Lytton. 
Com*. Tongue. 

Rev Dei went Cole- 
ridge 

O B. Bunce. 

Amcdee de Noe. 

]ules Fleurv. 

Chas. Kingsley 
Miss Fannie Suitees. 
Wm Plumer. 

Mis. Barnard. 

Sir W. Scott. 

O Goldsmith. 

Richatd Lower. 

Joseph Addison. 

Sii Walter Scott. 

Dr. C O’Conor. 

F. 1 . Fargus. 

B. W. Procter, 
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* Forrest, George . . . Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Forrester , Fanny . . Mrs. E. Judson {nie 
Chubbuck). 


*Cotton,R.T. . . . Mortimer Collins. 
Country Parson . . Rev. A. K. H. Boyd and 
Rev. H. Moule. 

Cousin Kate .... Cath D. Bell. 

Craddock , C. E. . . Mary N. Murfrec. 

Ciatk, G. M now Mrs. E M. May 

Crawley , Capt. . . . G. F. Pardon. 

Crayon , Christopher. 1. E Ritchie. 

Crayon , Geoffrey . . Washington living. 

* Clow field, Christoph n Mi s Beechei Stowe. 
Crowe/uill, Alfied . . A 11. Fonestei (aitist) 

and C. R. Forustci 
(authoi ) 

Cushing , /Vm/ . . . Roland A. Wood 

Cynfaen Rev J II I* vans. 

Csapek J L Hatton 

D. T.S Kli/abi th Balt Ii. 

Dagonct UR Sims 

Dahnoiand .... Gt o. Macdonald. 

Dan bitty Newsman, 

The I. M. Bailey 

Dan get field, John. . () J F R Crawiuid 
Dart, Daniel . . . Mmc Rtgmer 

Darke, Ernest L. . . G Red way. 

Daiyf, Sydney . . . Douglas Sti aight 

Dash , Conttesse . . Mme de Saint Mais 

* Delorme, Joseph . . C. A Sainte-Beuve. 
Delphxne .... DP. Baker. 

Delta (A) ^ DM Mon 

Den uk, Frances . .Mis I K M.Notlcy 
Dioscoi tdcs .... Piol. P Halting. 
Dob/ado, Don Leit- 

tad to 1 Blanco White 

Dod Grile M. H Bit i cc. 

Dorn, Justus . . . W. Mallei v. Konigs- 
wintei. 

Dow, fun Eldndge G. Paige 

Downing, Major J at k Scba Smith and C. A 
Da\is 

Drapiei and Diaper . Jon Swift. 

Diawtansii , Sir Alex. Ilcm v Fielding, in Cov- 
ent Cardtn Journal. 

Druid H. H. Dixon.' 

Dryasdust, Rev Di .Sir W Scott 
Duchess, The . . . Mi s. Margaret Aigles. 
Dunsh tinner, Augus- 
tus William Ed Aytoun, 

in “Blackwood ” 

E. P B Rt Hon Edwaid Plej- 

dcll-Bouvcne. 

E. V. B Hon Mis Boyle. 

Elbou, Barbaia . . Leonora B. Halsted. 

Etui C. Lamb 

Eliot, Geo ige . . . Mis Cioss {me Mai lan 

Evans). 

Elizabeth, that lotto .Mis C E Tonna {nee 
Phelan). 

Elizabeth, Sophia . . Mis Napiei Higgins, 
English Opium Eater T De Quincey. 

Enuuyee .... Mis A Jameson. 
Epitome t a . . E Fit/gibbon. 

Espnella, Don M A. Robcit Southey 

Etude Maj -Gen Ed. Mitihcll 

* Eton tens is ....WE Gladstone. 

Et truk Shepherd . . J as II ogg 

Eugcnius I. Hall Stevenson. 

Expertus Ucv. Malcolm MacColl. 

*Fatrleigh, Fiank . . Francis E Smedley 
Fane, Violet . . . Mrs. Singleton. 

Farmngham, Mttn- 

anne Mary Anne Hearne. 

Fern, Fanny. . . . Mrs. Sara P, Parton 

*Ftu Bee W. Blanchard Jerrold. 

*FitsboodIc, G. . . , W. M. Thackeray. 

*Ftaueur Edmund Yates. 

Fleming, G, . . , , Julia C. Fletcher. 


Forrester , Frank . . H. W. Herbert. 

* Forrester , Gilbert . . Henry Braddon. 

Foirester, Mn s. . .Mrs. Bridges. 

Ft ant, M.J now Mrs. Evans. 

G A. S G. A. Sala. 

Gaol Chaplain . . . Rev . Erskine Neale. 

Gan ett, Edwaid . . Mrs. Isab. F. Mayo. 
Gavarm . . . . P. S. Chevalier. 

Gerald E. H Brodie. 

Gerard, E. />.... now Mme. de Lazouski. 

Ghazi Fiank Power. 

Gift, Thco Theodoi a Boulger {me 

Havers). 

Gill, Audit' . . . .LA Gosset de Guinncs 
*6 til of the I' mod. . Mrs. E Lynn Linton. 
x Ciosle/l, Paul . . . Chas. Lever. 

Gi at thus .... Samuel Kidd. 

Gtaduate oj Ox foul . John Ruskm 
Giahant, Ennis . . Mis. Molesworth. 

Giaindotge, F. Thos Henri Tame. 

Giay , Maxwell . . Miss Utiett 
Gut nd take . . . James W. Baynham. 

Gicemvood, G nice. . Mis Saia Jane Lippi n- 
cott {nee Claikc). 

Gi, vdle, II em y . . Mme Durand 
' G run bosh, 11. . . . C Mackay. 

Gnmstl M Kocliioit 

(inshington, Angelina C. W R. Cooke. 
Gus/iington,lmpulsut Lady Duffcnn. 

(r\’p Lomtesse de Martel de 

Joinville. 

// B . . . . ]ohn Doyle. 

11 H Mis Helen Hunt Jack- 

son. 

Hafiz R Stott. 

Halt vv, Lud .... Levy 

Hamilton, Gail . . Mary Abigail Dodge. 

Hauisf, OlpJmi . . Ralph Thomas 

Hiudcastle , Lphuiim W H. Pyne 

Hat kaway . . . Charles Marshall. 

Hat land, Mai ion . . Mis MV Terhune {tile 
Hawes) 

Metier, Amalie . . Duchess of Saxony. 
Hatty, Camille . . . Countess Irene de la 
Rocca. 

k Ht i tfoi dshu e hu um- 

bint Dean J W Blakeslej'. 

H leaver, Harry . . . Chas Bindley. 

*Hisfoi uus . . . . Sn W.VernonHarcourt. 
Hoffman, Pint. . . Angelo J Lewis. 

Hope, Ascott It. . . R. Hope Moncneff. 
tloppus , M . . now Mi s Alfred Marks. 

Hotspur H. M Feist 

Huntington, Fayt . . Mrs I II Foster. 
Hyatt tithe, Puc . . Chas J. M Loyson. 
Iconoclast. . . . Chas Bradlaugn. 

ldstone Rev Thomas Pearce. 

Ignatius, Biothei . . Rev. J. Leycester Lyne. 
Index, Q P . . . . W. McGriswold. 

hid it us Major Evans Bell 

htgoldsby . . . Rev James Hildyard. 

htgoldsSy, Thomas Rev. R H. Barham. 
Invalid i .... Henry Matthews. 

Iris (“ The Echo ”) . Miss Billington. 
lush J Vh t sky Dr in ha J ohn Sheehan . 

Ironside, Nestor . . Sir Richard Steele. 
llskandi r ..... Alex. Herzen. 

Janus J. I. von Dolhnger, J. 

N. Huber, and J. 
Friedrich. 

Jean Paul .... Jean Paul F. Richter. 
Jehu Junior . . . . T. Gibson Bowles, 
*/ones, T . Percy . . , Prol. Aytoun, 
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Jorrocks,John . . . R. S. Surtees. Mtller, Joaquin . . . C. H. Miller. 

Journeyman Engineer T. Wright. Mtttck, Panic . . . Mme. Boyan no witch. 

Journeyman Printer . C. M. Smith. Y Mimt tcPh tlosopher,A Chas. Kingsley. 


have been attributed! Monsieur etc /’ Orchcs- 

to 51 difteient pei- j trc Arnold M01 tier. 

sons , Sir Philip Fi an- Motel, Conway . . C. Z. Macaulay, 

cis has perhaps the Mytt/e, Minnie . . Mi S. M. Piatt. 

strongest claim to be Nadar Felix Torn nachon. 

considered the vvi itei Nasby, Pelt oleum 

*Kata Phustn . . . John Ruskin. Vesuvius . . . .I)R Locke. 

Keith, Leslie . . . . Miss K Johnston. Nesbit, L Mis Bland. 

Ketr, Oiplieit s C. * Nemesis ..... lames Beal. 

(= Office Socket) .R II. Newell. *New Wt iter (Q) . . . Lewis Morris. 

Ke/tnei E S. Dallas. *New W tiler .... Mrs. Fiances Elc.moi 

King, Alue . . . Mis. A King Hamilton Trollope. 

Kniekerboiku , Diet- N tumid . . . C J.Appeihy. 

tit h . . . Washington living Nobhsst Oblige II Lxans 

L. E. (“ W01 Id ”) . . Louis Engel North, Llnistoplur . Piol John Wilson. 

L. E. L L. E. Maclean (tiie Not thumbnail . . . Charles Macintosh. 

Landon). Novahs F. L. \on Hdtdcnberg. 

/„. N. R Mis. L N. Ranyard O. K Olga Kiretf, now 

La ff an, May . . . Mis. W. N. Haitley. ^ Madame de Novikoff. 

Lumber, Juliette . . Mme Edmond Adam. O' Doherty, Su Mot- 

LaucashiieJmumbcnt Rev A. Hume. gait .* . . . . Di . Magmn. 

Larwood, Jacob . . L R Sadler. * O' Dowd , Cornelius . Chas Lever. 

Latouche,John . . . O J.I'.R Ciawfuid. Ogilvy, Gavin . . . J. M Bai 1 le. 

*Latour, Tomline . . W S Gilbert. Oldeastlc,John . . Wiliied Meynell, Editor 

Lee, Holme .... Ilarnct Parr. ol “ Mei 1 y England ” 

Lee, Katherine . . . Mis. H Jenner. Old Sailor .... Matt llv. Baiker. 

Lee, Vnnon . . . Violet Paget Old Shelia rry . . . Majoi H A. Leveson. 

1 nth- Adams, Mis, . now Mis. De Couiey Olivet, Pen . . . . bit H ihompson. 

Laffan Omnium, Jacob . Matt Jas Higgins. 

Leslie, Frank . . . Hem y Carter O Ntddy, Philothee . A. M. pondoy. 

Lcto, Pompon ut . . Marchese Vitelleschi Optic, Oliver . . Win. T Adams. 

Leivald, I'a nny . . now Mme Stahl. O Kill, Max . . Paul Blouet. 

Limner, Luke . . . John Leighton (ai tist) Ouuia Louise de la Rambc. 

Lion Killer ....(' J. B. Gerard. *Oxomensis . . . Rev. John Pickford. 

Little, Thomas . I. Moot e. P. . ..... Prol. Fied Pollock. 

Locker, Arthur . . . J H. Forbes. Page, H. A. . . . Alex H. Japp 

Lor teq iter, Hat rv . . Chas Lever Pansy Mis. 1 . M. Alden. 

* Lot, Pat sou . ." . . Chas Kingsley Pat liy, Peter . . . bam. G Goodrich (also 

Loth rob, Amy . . .Mrs A. B. Warner. used by W. Martin, G. 

Loti, Piet re . . . Julien Viaud Mogridge,W. Tegg, J . 

Ludlow, Johnny . . Mrs. Hy. Wood (nee Bennett, and others). 

Lusha, Sidney . . H Huiland [Pi ice). *Pasfd G. F. Pardon. 

Lyall, Edna . . . Miss Ada Ellen Bayly Partington, Mis . . B. P Shillaber. 

* Flace, Slope r . . . . C. G Lcland. Pauli, M. A . . . now Mis. John Ripley. 

McGrath, Tet etue , .11 A Blake *Pendninis, Aithur . W. M. Thackeray. 

Maitland, Ldwatd . Heibert Ainslie. Pendragon . . . . Henry Sampson. 

* Maitland, Thos. . . Rob. Buchanan. Penn, Arthur . . . J. Biandet Matthews. 

Malagt oivt/u r, Mala- Percy, Reuben . . Thos. Byeiley. 

ihT bn W. Scott. Ptny, Sholto . . . I C Robeitson. 

Malet, Lucas . . .Mis Harrison Philahtlu s ... K Bentley, the King of 

Manchester Man . . Rev R. Lamb and Rich. Saxony, and othei s 

Bum. Phtlidor ... .FA. Danican. 

*Manneis,Mrs.Hoiace A. C Swinburne. Plulomncstc Junior . Gustave Brunet (biblio- 

Manotti, L A Gallenga. graphei) 

Markham, Howa id . Maiy Cecil Hay Plus Hablot K. Browne 

Markham, Mrs . . Mis E C. Pcniose. (aitist). 

Marlitt, E HennetteEugeniaJohn. Piccolo Mde Theo 

Marryat, Plot ence . . now Mis. F Lean. * Pindcit , Paul . . . John Walcot, J. Yonge 

Marvel, lk .... Donald G. Mitchell. Akerman, and C. F. 

Masque de Fer . . . P. Gille. Lawlei. 

Mathers, Helen . . Mrs Reeves (ntc Mat- Pisa nits Ft an . II S. Ashbee. 

thews). j Plough, One J tom the William Mitchell. 

* Maurice , Walter . . Walter Besant. Plough, One who has 

May, Sophie . . . . RebeccaS Claike. Whistled at the . . Alexander Somerville. 

Maynard, Walter. . T. W. Beale. Plytnley, Peter . . . Sydney Smith. 

Meade, L. T. . . .now Mrs. Toulmin *Poivcr, Cecil . . . .Giant Allen. 

Smith Porcupine, Peter . . W. Cobbett. 

Meredith, Owen . . Earl of Lytton. Prendergast, Paul . Douglas Jerrold. 

Merlin Allred Tennyson in Prout, Father . . . F. S. Mahony. 

“Examiner, 1852. 1 Puck John Proctor. 

* Merton, Tristram . . Lord Macaulay. Q T. Purnell, A. T. Q. 

Meyetbeer,J. . . . Jacob Meyer Beer. Couch, and others. 
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Quallon 

Quatrclles . . . . 

* Query, Peter . . . . 

*Uu mutts 

* Ram shot tom, Mr s. . 
Rash , Cc//7tf tte . 

Red Spinner .... 
Rcybaud , Mute. 

Rita 

Rah Roy . . 

Roberts, Capt A C . 
Rosen, Julius 
Roslyn, Guy . . 

‘'Roving Englishman . 

Rowlands, t adit al- 
lader 

“ Rnnnvmede( tr l urn s ) 
S. G. O 

Sadie . 

Sam tun, \ D <h 
Safaniaina, Don / i!i\ 
dr . 

Samaiow, Git^oi 
Sand, Gunge ‘. . 

Sand, /uhs 
San-Marte . . 

Sa 1 e Holm . . 

Stott, Leadn 

Scott, Luty . 

Scnbln us. Matt mus 


St rutalor . . 

Search, John . 
St'tux . . . 


Severn, Lawientc . , 
Shaip, Lube 
Sherwood / tn < s ft 1 
Shu ley . . 

Sjlvethtn . . 
Skettnhv, At 'hui 
Sink, Sam . . . 
Slwgsby,J F 
S/tngsov, Philip 
Slop, Dr , . 

Snuff, (). P (J P In- 
lander . . . 
Smith, Shu ley . 
Saltern, Mm tr 
Sophia Eliza b< th . . 
South, Sunt on . . . 

Spectator . 

Spctlre 

*Sj>eranza ... 

Stall r, Ait luu 
Stanley, 11. M. 

Stella 


Stendhal . . . 
Steputak . . . 
Sit rn, Daniel . 
Sterne, Cants . 
Stonehingc . . 
Stonemason of ' 
martu’ . . . 
*Strcphon . . . 

Stretton, Hesba 
* Summerly , Felix 
Sttrfacepiap , , 


S. H. Bradbury. 

K Lepine. 

Martin F. Tupper. 

Di. I. j. von Ddllinger. 
Theodoie Hook. 

C. Read 
Wm. Senior. 

Hennette Arnaud 
Mis E M. J von Booth. 
John MacGregor. 

1 lobait Pasha. 

Nie Dufiek 
J Hatton 

F C Grenville-Murrav 
Rc\ Valdcmai 1 lusted. 

] C Hottcn 
Lo 1 d Btaconsfield 
Riv Lord Sydney 
Godolphm Osboine. 
Miss Sarah Williams. 

1 X Boniface. 

John 11 Ingiarn. 

( )s( .11 Me ding 
Madame A. L. A Dudc- 
vant (tut lHipin) 

J 1 s Sandean 
All ( it St hul/ 

Mis II ][ Jackson 
Mis J .in y ]' 15a \ter< in t 
Bai ncs) 

Mis Jack 

Swift, Pope, and Ai- 
huthnot 

K W Hoi lock, Rev M 
Mac Coll, and othei s. 
Aithbishop Whately 
G. Bate man, Robt Reid 
(Glasgow), Loid Giej 
and othei s 
Ada TiotUi . 

Rc belt l'ai r 
SpcnscM T Hall 
Jo hr Skelton 
Eli/a Mete\ai d. 

Rev GtoigeRose 
1 C IL 1 I 1 bui ton. 

Di J F. Wallei 
n r Willis 
Sn J Stoddait 

A A Dowty. 

Ella C 111 tis. 

. Maiy l.cstcr 
, Mis Napiei Higgins. 

1 Mvicgicgoi. 

Joseph Addison. 

, ) S Latham. 

. Each Wilde 
, Mmc V r aleska Voigt] 
John Rowlands 
. Mis Estelle Anna 
Lewis, Mis. N C. 
1 1 on, and othei s 
. Mane llciiu 15e\lc. 

said to he A. 1. Ertel. 

. ( ountess d’Agoult. 

. Ernst L Krause. 

J. II. Walsh. 

, Hugh Miller. 

, K. Bradbury. 

. Sat ah Smitli. 

Sir Henry Cole. 

. Alexander Anderson. 


Surrcbulta , John . . John Anstey. 
Symington, Maggie . Mrs. Blathwayt. 
Syntax, Di. . . Wm. Combe. 

Taylor, G . . . 

Taylor, 1 luodoic . 

*■ 7 eniplar . . 

Temple, N italic 
Tinto, Duk 
1 iftomb, Timothy 
Ti/matsh, Mu hat l 
A ngelo . . . 

Toby, M P . 

1 our King . 

Tout It stone . . . 
haff aid, l G . 

Tienthaid, Asa 
7/i///, 7 inwt/ue 
Tiois E to des { ) 


Pi olessor llausrath. 

. John Camden Hotten. 

. W. C M. Kent (Chas. 
Kc nt). 

. Hon. luhan C. H. Fane. 
. F 15 Gooduch. 

. J G Holland. 

. W M Thackeray. 

.11 W Lucy, in Punch . 
.Mis Emily Fox. 

. M Booth. 

.Mis ] II. Riddell. 

II Watte 1 son. 

1 to 1 e spe s 

. 1 Abbe | 11 Mielion, 

autlioi of “ Le Mau- 
dit, * etc 
John Howell 
. Mis Htzabelh l’helps. 

Ci P Maiana 
. Samuel L Clemens. 

A and G. II. Money. 


T nuk. Dill 
liusla, II 
Tinhish S/iv 
lwmu, Math 
7 wo Di otlu 1 s . 

7 wo Di othei s 
(“Guesses at JTi utlf ) J C raid A. \V. Haie. 
7 wo Di otlu is 

7 ) . A. .iml C Tennyson. 

P. 11 1 - 1 r Gillmoie. 


(“ Poems 
Uhif/ut . 

Unite list l 
Unth II may 
Um h lit nuts 
Urban, Sylvan it s 

Vat nits Via/01 
Vagabond, Tin 
Valbert , G 
Vandt idt then 
J r ei tux . 

I T ig limit . 
Vtgnoit, ( la tide 
* A F 


n 


11 W Shaw. 

. Wm Senior 
Joe 1 Chandlci Hat ris. 
Ldile.i of The Gentle- 
11 an'ii Magazine. 

. 'I h< mas Hughes. 

. Julian Thomas. 

. Victor Cherbulicz. 

William Cooper. 

. H Dunckley. 

. John C 01 lett. 

Mmc Bouvier. 

W E. Flaherty. 


Wagstafft , Latum lot C Mackay. 

IVttldtnv, A von L. von Blum 
J i T a liter, Pah tt tits . W m All 1 ngham . 
IVallis, Miss A. li C Miss Oozoomei . 

Wanderer E. U d Avigdor. 

Ward, Artt mus Chas F Browne. 

Wmdtn, 1 lounti Mis G James. 

/ f “ativitk, Edtn . G S Jabet. 
WtathntocA, Janus T (1 Wainew uglit. 
U'tinci, A E Burstt nbindcr. 

IVtston, Janus Edwaid Step. 

Wether til, Elizabeth Susan Warner. 
Whaiton, Grate and Mi and Mrs. J. C. 

Philip . . Tliomson. 

Whistleer of t, William Rt H 011 . J. Hookham 
and Robet t . 1< 1 ci e. 

'White, Babington . Miss Braddon, t.c. Mrs. 

Maxwell. 

* Wlutcfcathir , Dai abas Douglas Jerrold. 

* Wilson, J . Arbuthnot Giant Allen. 

Winchester , ME . Mis-, M E Whatham. 

Winter, John Strange h\\s H E. V Stannard. 
IVizatd . . . / J Coilett. [ton. 

Worbotsc, Emma J .Mis Ethel ington Guy- 

Win. M. Thackeray, 

S> dney Dobell. 
Jaines'G. Scott. 

Miss Linskill. 

F. S. Mahony. 

Lieut. R. J. Morrison. 


Yrllowplush, C J. 
Yettdvs, Sydney 
Yeo Slnvay 
Yorke, Stephen 
* Yorke, Oliver 
Zadkiel . . 
*Zeta .... 
Zeta (“Graphic” 


. J. Anthony Froude, 
. Jo’ 


John Lpvellt 
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Norman, General Sir Henry W., G.C.B , 

G.C.M G., C.I.E., late Governor of Jamaica, 
has had a distinguished military career. He 
joined the Bengal army 111 1844, and served 
through the Indian Mutiny ol 1857-59. Was 
resent at the relic! ol Lucknow, where his 
orse was shot undo him Appointed 111 ’83 
the Governor of Jamaica, and, on the occasion 
of colonial opposition to the choice ol S11 H 
Blake (y v ), Su 11 . N 1 * cei\ ed the Governorship 
of Queensland (No\ ,0 h, ’88). 

North, Sir Ford, h at Lucipool, t8 3 o 
E ducated at Wiih In sti 1 and at Oxloid. 
Called to the bai at tin' Inmi remple (56). 
Obtained a lai gf pi Ktice in the equity eoiiits 
and at tin Lancasti 1 (.lianciij and Palatine 
Couits (J (_ (’77;. On the delation ol Mi. 

Justice Lindle\ to the ( ouit ol Appeal (’Si), 
Mr. North was appointed a iiulgeof the Queen’s 
Bench Division ol the High Louit of Justice 
He was sobs qucntl\ tiansfeued "to the 
Chanceiy Division, 1 01 which his tiaming 
has especially litted Inm 

Northern Territory. I hat poi tion ol South 
Australia (q ,» ) lying 1101 ill ol 26° S lat , and 
between 129° and 1 48° E long Annexed to 
the colony in 1865 S W capital Palmerston 
(on the noble hat bom ol Port Darwin). 1 he out- 
let lot a vciy huge extent o! countiy, and the 
commercial ccntie ol the tiade ol tne noith 
coast The lemloiy possesses a coast line, 
counting the chicl inlets, ol 2,000 miles 
Watered by se\eial navigable nveis Is rich 
in mincials— gold, coppci, silvci, lion. The 
gold-beanng areas include both quaitz and 
alluvial wot kings Well adapted loi tropical 
agricultui c — maize, sugar-cane, indigo, tapioca, 
cinchona, coflee, nee Considerable areas 
devoted to the pastuting of sheep and cattle, 
the native glasses being licli and nouiishmg 
Timber ot a varied chaiacter — eucalyptus, 
pmes, palms, banksia, mangroves. There is 
increasing settlement, but population still 
very scanty, and hiboui unobtainable Local 
administration, with a Resident and officials 
appointed by Government ot mother colony 
The telegraph 1 uns ovei land li om Poi t Dai win 
to Adelaide, and athiough lailway is piojcetcd 
Consult Daly’s “Lih, etc, m the Noithern 
Territoi y ” 

North Sea and Baltic Canal. See ed. ’88. 
North Sea Fisheries Act. See Session 
’88, sec. 36 . 

Northumberland Straits (Canada)Tunnel. 

A plan to pass under the sea from Cape 
Tormentine to Cape Travel se, in order to run 
a line of rdilway Irom Prince Edward’s Island 
to the mainland, notice of which, it was stated, 
was lodged in the Canadian parliament near 
the end of 1885. (F01 tuithei details see ed. 
’87 ) In March ’87 it was reported that the 
Submarine Tunnel and Tube Company, of New 
York, operating the Hall patents, had been 
awarded the contracts, the tunnel to be seven 
miles long, and that the plans, etc. , had been 
prepared. The tube was to be built up under 
water as it progicssed, heavy excavating to be 
avoided. 

North-West Territories. A province or 
group of provinces of the Dominion of Canada, 
as yet hardly organised Including Labiador, 
District of Keewatin, and Great Prairie Terri- 
tory to Rocky Mountains , area 2,553,337 sq. m. ; 
pop. 56,446, and 45,472 aborigines ; taken as the 


region westward fiom Lake Superior to the 
Rocky Mountains, and northwards from the 
boundary to the 6o° parallel, area 500,000 sq. m., 
a terntory equal to the British Islands, France, 
and Germany combined. Capital Regina. Con- 
tain gieat lakes and huge navigable rivers — the 
Mackenzie, Slave, Peace, Saskatchewan, among 
the clue! Great feitile legion, similar in 
character to Manitoba, divided into distncls: 
Assmiboia, 95,000 sq m ; Saskatchewan, 114,000 
sq m ; Alberta, ioo,ouo sq m , Athabasca 122,000 
sq m These* aic destined to become separate 
pi ov luces. Resoul ces enoimous, agmultural, 
oastoial, mining. io, 000 miles navigable livers. 
Railway across. — Adnnmsteied by Lieut. - 
Goveinoi and Council ot five Llcctoial dis- 
ti lets in com sc o! ioimation General fcatuies, 
land Jaws, eti , as in Manitoba Uf.v) See 
Canada , and loi Executive Council, etc., 
stc Diplomatic Consult 'Xuttle’s ‘‘Our Noith 
Land,” Adams’ “ Canadian Noith-West,” etc. 

Norwich, Rt Rev and Hon John Thomas 
Pelham, D D , Loi cl Bishop of, was b. in 1811, 
and educated at Weslminstei School and 
Cliust Chuich, Oxloid lie was successively 
leetoi ol Bmgh Apton, incumbent ol Christ 
Chinch, Hampstead, and icetoi ol Marylebone. 
Appointed Bishop ot Not with 1857. He is a 
brother ot the Eail ol Chichester. 

Nossi B6 A small island on N W. coast of 
Madagascar In Id by France since 1843 . and a 
nourishing tiade-port 

Nossi DambO The native name of Mada- 
gascar (</.?' ). 

“ Notes and Queries.” A medium of inter- 
com m unication for literary men, general readers, 
etc , was founded Nov. 1849, by the late W. J. 
Thoms Few liteiary undertakings of import- 
ance have since its establishment been con- 
cluded without its assistant e. Office, Took’s 
Court, Chanceiy Lane, h (J. 

“ Not Proven.” A loi rn of veidict in Scotch 
criminal tnals whit li implies that, although the 
pnsoner lias not been pioved to be guilty, yet 
ticithei has lie been proved to be innocent. 
Its practical efloit is the same as that of a 
veidict of “not guilt\ ” 

Noumea Capital ot New Caledonia (q.v.). 

Nova Scotia. A piovince of the Dominion 
of Canada. It is a peninsula connected by 
narrow isthmus with New Brunswick. Incoi- 
poiated with it is Cape Breton Island, formerly 
distinct colony. Ai ca 21,7 51 sq. m , pop. 440,572. 
Capital Halifax, pop 40,000, a fine city and 
harboui , also an Imperial military and 
naval station. Divided into 18 counties. — The 
interior is a model atcly elevated plateau, con- 
taining lakes The nvci s ai e short , the coast 
much indented, with many harbours. Cape 
Breton is hilly There is much forest, and tne 
country is a spoilsman’s paiadise, filled with 
furred and feathered game, big and little. 
Between two pai allel ranges of hills is a wide 
and fertile valley, embracing the entire length 
of Nova Scotia. The agricultural productions 
are limited. Wheat will not grow and corn will 
not npeu near the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
but the Bay of Fundy shore is a perfect garden, 
where the plum, the pear, apples, etc., come to 
perfection Nova Scotia is in point of mineral 
wealth the richest province in the Dominion — 
productive coal and gold mines, manganese, 
gypsum, building stone, and (on Cape Breton 
| Island) petroleum.— Administered by a Lieut.- 
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Governor and Executive. Ihe people elect 
a Legislative Council and a House 01 Assem- 
bly. The Province has 10 seats m the 
Dominion Senate and 21 m the House of 
Commons. Education receives some Govern- 
ment support, and is free and to some extent 
compulsory.—- Industries arc agriculture, fiuit- 
farming, dairying, mining, fishing, lumbering; 
and manufacture is progressing rapidly. 
Goverment uncleaied lands are sold at is iod. 
per acre, and impi oved farms at c often available 
at £ 1 to £2 per acre The colony was 01 iginally 
a French one, and then called Acadia ; ceded to 
England 1714; entered Dominion 1867 See 
Canada; and for Executive Council, etc., see 
Diplomatic Consult Fleam’s “Canadian 
Agriculture,” Small’s “Canadian Industries 
and Manufactui es,” etc 

NOVOrOBSlsk At the beginning of September 
it was reported in this country that the con- 
struction of the port was almost at a standstill, 
that the contractors were in St. Pcterburg 
seeking fresh capital, and that the general 
opinion was that the fiist port could not be 
finished foi at least two ycais 

Nllbar PaBha Egyptian statesman, Ai- 
menianby nationality, Omstian by creed, b at 
Smvrna 1 82s Sec to Boghos He y (Mohammed 
Aly’s premier) ’42 Mamed 40, dan of Krvosh 
Hey Eramian. Sec to Ibrahim Pasha at Pans 
’48, and Cairo 49 Dismissed on accession of 
Abbas Pasha, ’ 1 Eg\ptian Minister at Vienna 
’54. Entrusted wntli negotiations foi Suez Canal 
’c? 7 - 6 o. Cieated bv Ismail Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ’66 Negotiated treaty with Constan- 
tinople (giving Ismail title of Khedive and to 
Egypt practical autonomy ’67 Negotiated 
ludicial lefoim establishing International Tri- 
bunals ’68-74. Dismissed from office ’74 
Eoimed Anglo-French Ministry with Wilson 
and Bhgnicics ’78 Dismissed <10111 office by 
Ismail's coup rf'Stnt ’78 Consulted by Duffel m 
’83. On C heni ’s refusal to abandon Soudan 
called to office, and foi mod mimstiyin Januaiy, 
’84, Disputes with Bating m London, ’87 \ 
Dismissed by jlhedive lune *88 1 
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Nurses, The National Pension Fond for. 

This fund, which was founded by Mr. Henry 
C. Burdett in October ’87, and was incorporated 
February ’88, may be considered to hold jthe 

K sition of an Assurance Company for nurses. 

5 successful establishment is in a large 
measure owing to the generosity of Lord 
Rothschild, Mr. Henry H. Gibbs, Mr. E. A. 
Hambio, and Mr. ]unius S. Morgan, who each 
deposited ^5,000 wuth the Accountant-General 
in Chancery as security for the annuitants and 
policy holders. The fund is open to all re- 
sponsible paid officials connected with hospitals 
and kindred institutions. The chief object of 
the fund is to give nurses an absolutely safe 
means of pioviaing an allowance during sick- 
ness, and a ceitain ineome when their strength 
is declining Office, 8, King Street, Chcapside, 
E C. Sec., Mr Philip Grove. 

Nursing Home. Jt was stated m May ’88 
that the surplus remaining over from the 
Women’s Jubilee Offering, which amounts to 
about ^70,000, would, with the Queen’s hearty 
approval, be devoted to the establishment of 
a great Central Nursing Home. 

Nuwara Eliya All elevated plateau (6,000 
ft ) and a favourite sanatorium in Ceylon (7. v.). 

Nyassa. A great lake in the south-east of 
Central Africa, 350 miles long, averaging 38 
broad ; j,6oo ft above the sea level, average 
depth fiver 100 fathoms, teems with fisn. 
Encncled by lofty mountains, rising 10,000 
lcet — Livingstone Mountains. Scotch settle- 
ment at Livingstoma, on south. Steamer 
on lake. Settlers glowing sugar and coffee. 
Smaller lake, Shirwa, isolated to south. Outlet 
the Shire nver, affluent of Zambesi. There 
arc several British missions and trading settle- 
ments about these lakes A road has been 
made from Nyassa to Tanganyika, where there 
is also a steamer, and another road is in process 
of construction from Nyassa to Dar-es-Salam, 
on the Suaheh coast The blighting Portuguese 
influence is little felt here ; and the gradual 
formation of a British colony, independent of 
1 any government, is a matter for reflection. 

1 bee Blantyre, Zambesi, Mozambique, etc. 


See House or 


. ’ 88 , 


Oaks, The. See Turf. 

Oath, Parliamentary. 

Commons. 

0ath8 Bill Sec Session ’88, sec 37. 

Ober&mmergau Passion Play. See ed 

moie fully ed. 87. 

Obituary, Jan. 1st to Dec. 6th, 88. 

*** The date of decease is given after each 
name, and in cases in winch it could not be 
exactly ascertained the letter a is affixed to 
denote that the death took place at about that 
time. The italic figures after each name indi- 
cate the age of deceased. 

ROYALTY AND RULERS. 

Abyssinia, Ras Muhecha, heir to the throne of 
(March), Sfi 

Baden, Prince Louis of, and s. of the Grand 
Duke, and ff.s. of the Emperor (Feb. 23^ 22 
Bavaria, Duke Maximilian Joseph of, father 
of Empress of Austria and of ex-Queen of 
Naples (Nov. 15) 
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Germany, Fiedcuth.Geim. Empcroi and King of 
Piussia (lune 15 ),£(> (see special biographjJ 
Germany, William, Germ. Empeior and King of 
Prussia (Mai eh 9), 90 (see special biography) 
Hamilton, Dowager Duchess, tue Princess 
Marie of Baden (Oct. 18). 

Hassan Pasha, s. of the cx-Khcdi\e, Ismail 
Pasha (Maich 2>) 

Hesse, Prince Landgrave Fnediich Wilhelm, 
fell overboard and was drowned on vovage 
between Batavia and Singapore (Oct.), 33. 
Muscat, Sultan of (June). 

Saxe-Altenburg, Princess Marie of, c. d. late 
Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, and a 
sts. of the Duchess of Connaught, m. ’78, 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands ( ob . ’79) and 
(2nd) m ’85 Prince Albert of S.-A. (June 20), 33 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Prince Joseph of, a pupil m 
the Military Academy of Wienei Neustadt 
(Aug. 13), 19 

W aldeck-ryrmont, Princess Helfcne, mother of 
Queen of Netherlands and of Duchess of 
Albany (Oct. 27) 
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Zanzibar, H.H. Barghash Bin Said, Sultan or Manners, Capt. the Hon. Arthur, br. and h. p. of* 
Seyyid of, s. of the Iman of Muscat, b. ’35, Lord Manners (Aug. 24 ), .% 
succ. his br.*7 o, paid a friendly visit to England Mar and Kellie, 13th Earl of (Sept. 16), 09 
’75, when he concluded a treaty for the sup- Mount Temple, Lord, 2nd s. of 5th Earl Cowper, 
pression of the slave trade, which he did private secretary to V. Melbourne ’35, Corn- 

much to cany into effect even against the missioner of Greenwich Hospital *30, Lord of 

opposition of his own subjects (Maich 26), 5,1 Treasuiy ’41, and Loid of Admiralty ’46- ’55, 

Piesident of Board of Trade ’55-57,, V.-Pres. 

PEERS. °f Education Committee of Pi ivy Council ’57- 

59, V.-Pics of Board of Tiade and Paymaster 
Alisa, Maichioness of duly 26) General, Commissioner of Public Works and 

Alford, Lady Manan, d. of the 2nd Maiquis of Buildings, J P for Herts and Hants, M P. 

Northampton, 111 ’41 V. Alfoid r s. of 1st for Hertfoid (L.) '35-68, S. Hants '68-8o (Oct. 

E. Brownlow, Mho died ’51; mother of the io), 77 

present Earl Brownlow; author of a book on Murray, Lady Janies, w d. of late Lord James 
art needlework , an accomplished artist, — Al- Murray (Oct. 11), 6 J 

ford House at Punce's Gate was built liom Newborougn, Lord, fot many years chairman of 
her designs,— and an advocate of cremation Carnarvonshire Quaitei Sessions (Nov. 1), 80 
(Feb 8), 71 Paget, Lord Alfied, C B , General Clerk Mai- 

Alington, Lady, c d of F M. the E. of Lucan snal in Dcptmt of the Mastei of the Horse to 
(July 4) the Queen, M.P. Lichfield ’37-65 (Aug.), 7-1 

Allanson-Wmn, Hon. Rowland, only surv br. Portman, Hon Maurice Berkeley, 3rd s. of V. 

late Lord Headley (May 8), 71 Poitman, attache at Mexico ’53-6, member of 

Annaly, Lord, K P , was M P Longford ’61-2, Canadian Pailiamcnt ’61-4 (Jan. 12), 50 
Kidaerminstei ’62-5, a Lord of the Treasuiy Portman, Viscount, educated at Eton and Christ 
’62-6 (March 16 n), GU ( huich, Oxford, fust-class honours ’21. M P. 

Beaumont, Lady Margaiet, 3id d of 1st M. of Dorset (L.) ’23-32, and Marylebone 32-33; 

Clanricarde, and &>. of W. B. Beaumont, M.P raised to pceiage as Baton Portman ’37, Vis- 

(March 31), 57 count ’73, Loici Waiden of the Stannaries, 

Berkeley, 7 th E of, only sui\i\ing s late Gen. Lord-Lieut. of Someiset ’40-64 (Nov. 19), HU 

Sir G. H. F Beikeley, K C B., and 1 of the Preston, Hon Cliailes,* of 12th V Goimanston, 
6th E ; formerly m the 36th Regt (Aug 27), t >1 and late Capt. 24th Foot (Feb 22), -V', 

Caledon, Dowager Countess of (Mai eh 30) Quin. Loid Gcoigc, 2nd s. of 1st M ol llead- 

Ceoil, Lady Brownlow (Oct 17) foit (Feb 6), neaily% 

Conyers, 12th Loid, was 111 the 87th Foot, and Rutland, Chailcs Cecil John, 6th Duke of, K.G , 
served at the siege of Sebastopol (Aug 24), hO b 1815, & ’57, L L. of Leu estei shire, and 

D’Eresby, Lady Willoughby, as of late Baion hou. eol. 2nd Batt. Lcicestci Regt., M.P. 

Aveland, a peeiess in her own right and Stamfoid ’37-5-* N. Leicestershire ’52-7, a 

joint hereditai y Gt Chamberlain of England, confirmed Pioteetiomst, and remained so 

the duties of which office were discliai ged until the last , opposed the Reform legislation 

by hei son Lord Aveland (Nov 13), 79 of *84, itunaiking that the time would yet 

Devon, Eail of, educated Christ Church, Oxford, come when the people would have occasion 

giaduatcd ’28, obtained Fellowship of All to say, “ Thank God we have a House of 

Souls’, DCL ’38, Lieut -Col, of 1st Devon Lords !”; was never man led (March 4), 72 

Yeomamy Cavalry, and 1 ) L Devon, MP SackviUe, Baroness, wife of Mortimer, Lord 
S. Devon 41-49. Secretary to Poor Law Board SackviUe (Jan 23) 

’52-58, Chancellor of DucHy of Lancaster '66-67, SackviUe, Loid, Capt of Grenadier Guards, 45- 
Fresident of Poor Law Boaid ’67-68, sue- 53, and Gentleman Usher Quarterly Waiter 
ceeded to earldom ’59 (Nov 18), Si to the Queen, and Groom of Privy Chamber. 

Gerard, Dowager Lady duly 20; Groom m Waiting ’52-76, and afterwards extra 

Gordon, Lord Douglas William Cope, 4th s of Lord in Waiting (Oct. 1), GS 
Marquis of Huntly, M.P. (L ) West Aberdeen- Seafield, James, 9th Earl of, sat as C. M.P. for 
shire ’76-80^ Hunts. ’80-85 (Aug. 4),*% Elgin and Naim ’68-74, Vice-Lt. Elginshire, 

Gray, Lady Emilie (Sept 4) D.L. Banffsh. and Inverness-shire, hon. col. 

Grosvenor, Lord Robert, 4th s. of the D of West- Klgmsli Batt Seafoith Ilighlndrs (June 5), 71 

minster, of fever, on his way home from Seaton. Lord, and Baron, s. of S11 John Coloorne, 
Egypt and Palestine (June 16), 19 G C B , Military secretary in Ireland, ’55-60, 

Hatherton, Edward Richard, 2nd L , was M P geneial ’81 (Oct. 11), 7-1 

Walsall ’47-52, S Staffordsh ’53-7 (Apul 3 ), 71 Sudeley, Do wage 1 loidy (July 14), 78 
Kilmam e, Dowager Lady (April ^2), 72 Sutherland, Duchess of, d. of John Hay Mac- 

Kinnaird, Dowagei Lady, ivid. of 10th Baion kcniic, created ’61 Countess of Cromartie, 

Kmnaird, d. of W. H' Hoare, and v of 1st Viscountess Taibat oQTarbat, etc .Mistress 

Earl of Gainsborough ; founder of London of Robes to the Queen ’70-74 (Nov 25), 09 
Young Women’s Christian Asso (Dec 1.) Tollemache, Hon. K J., br. of late Lionel, Earl of 
Lislmrne, Ernest Augustus Mallett, 5th Earl of Dysart, M.P. for Grantham ’26-31, ’37-52, ’55-65, 
(March 31), 52 and ’68-74 (July 2), SO 

Lowther, Hon. Charles Edward, h p. to the Earl Wolverton, Henry Richard, 3rd Lord, e. a. of 
of Lonsdale (April 2), 28 Vice-Admiral Hon. Henry Carr Glyn, C.B., 

Lucan, Field Marshal the Earl of, entered army 3rd s. of George, 1st Lord Wolverton ; succ. 

*16 as ensign in 6th Foot ; 1st Life Guards ’22 ; to the barony on the death of 2nd Lora, Nov. 

served on staff of Russian army against ’87 (July 2), 27 

Turkey ’28, returned for Mayo ’26 (C.) ; Majoi BARONETS, 

Gen. *51, present at the battle of Alma and Barclay, Sir David William, formerly captain 
Inkerman *54- and at siege of Sebastopol, and 111 99th Foot, aide-de-camp to Governor of 
charge of Balaclava ; Lt.-Gen. ’58, Gen. ’59 ; Mauritius, member of Legislative Council 
Grand Cross of the Bath ’69 (Nov. to), 88 of Mauritius (Nov. 23), 80 
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Brooke, Sir Richard, of Norton Priory, Run- 
corn, formerly a lieut. ist Life Guards, High 
Sheriff Cheshire ’70, Lieut.-Col. Cheshire VoL, 
D.L. and J.P. Cheshire (March 3), 74 
Buxton, Sir Robert Jacob, 3rd Bart., M.P. foi 
S. Norfolk '71-85, J.P. and D.L. Noifolk, High 
Sheriff ’75 (Jan. 20), 59 (extinct) 

Carden, Sir Robert Waltei, ist Bait., wasjy. s. 
late J. Caiden by his nt with the c. d. latc 
John Waltei, piopnetoi ol the Times', was 
a short time in the army, and then became a 
stock and sliaie biokei ; elec. Aldciman of 
Dowgate Waid '49, Shei iff ’50-1, when he was 
knighted, Loid Mayor 57-8, being picscnt 
duringhis year ol office at the niauiage ol the 
Princess Royal, and bung spokesman of the 
Coiporation when they west nted loyal ad- 
dresses 111 connection with that event , in ’77 
accepted the aldei manic gown of the since uic 
Waid of Budge Without, and sat ioi the* 
Waid until his death; took especial intcicst 
111 piomoting the welfare ot poor chileben 
ana in aiding deserving dischaiged pnsoneis , 
M.P. Gloucestci '57-9, Bui nstaplc’80-5 , ci eated 
Bart. ’87 (Jan 20), so 

Chapman, S11 Benjamin, Bart. (Nov. 3), 79 
Cradock-Hartopp, S11 John W., fonncily eapt. 

17th Lancei.s, D.L. Warwieksh (May 25), 5S 
Doyle, Sir Fiancis Hastings, cd Chi 1st Chuich, 
Oxford, B.A. ’32, M.A ’67, Fellow All Souls’ 
’36-44, Hon. D.C L. ’77, > called to bai ’37, 
Assist.-Gen. ot Excise ’45*6, Recuvei-Gen 
of Customs ’49-69, Pi of. of Poetry, Oxford 
Umveisity ’66-77 , a Cotnmi ot Customs ’69 , 
a contempoiaiy and college fiiend of (dad- 
stone, to whom he acted as be^t 111,111 on that 
statesman’s mamage (June 8), 

Edmonatone, Admiral Sir William, C B , of 
Dunkrcnth, entered R.N. 23, Capt ’55, Real 
Ad. ’69, Vice-Adm. retd, list 76, and Acini. ’80 , 
Commodoie on W Coast of Afina 60 3, Capt 
ot the Indus, and ol the Steam Rcst'i\c, 
Devon po 1 1, ’64-6 ; sometime ( ommodoie 

Superior at Woolwich, and a na\al ADC to 
the Queen ; D.L Stulingshnc , M.P.(( ,)Stu- 
hngshne ’71 80 (Feb. 18), 7 S 
Farrington, Sir lleniyAnthom, Bait (Sept 19), 77 
Goodnoke, S11 Geo Edwd Holyoakc (Aug 1 1 >,44 
Graham, S11 Fredciick UJuek, of Nctheiby, 
e. s. late Sir J. Giaham, the eminent states- 
man ; attached to the Embassy at Vienna 
'42, subsequently served 111 Life Guai ds ; D.L 
Cumb., sheriff ’66 , sometime capt Yco Cav 
(March 8), 07 

Hammiok, Rev. Sn St. Vincent Love, 52 \eaii 
vicar ot Milton Abbott, Devon (Feb. 19), SI 
Hardy, Sir John, hr. of Visct Cranbiook, J I* 
ana D.L. Staftoidsh. and West Riding , M P 
Midhurst ’59, Dartmouth ’60, S. Warwieksh. 
*68-74, created a Bart. ’76 (July 9), 79 
Haraage, Sir Heniy George, 31 d Bart., of Bel- 
swardyne (Jan. 13), CO (extinct) 

&odnon,Sir George, many years Chm. ol Council 
of Roy. Agr. Soc ol Ireland (Maich 29), S* 
Jarvis, Sir Lewis Whincop, partner in banking 
firm of Jarvis & Jarvis, Lynn and Norfolk 
Bank (Nov. 2), 71 

J ephson-Norreys, Sir Charles Denham Oilando, 
ist Bart., of Mallow Castle, Cork ; M.P. Mallow 
’26-59 ; J*P* D.L. Cork (July u), 8S 
Laoon, Sir Edmund H. K., M.P. Yarmouth ’52- 
57, and ’59-68, North Norfolk ’68-85 ; High 
Steward Gt. Yarmouth, J .P. and D.L. Norfolk, 
Hon. Col. Commandant Norfolk Militia 
(Sept. 6), 81 


Loder, Sir Robert, ist Bart., J,P. and D.L. 
Sussex, High Sheriff ’77, sat as M.P. (C.) for 
Shoreham ’80-5 (May 27), Gk 
Marjonbanks, Sir William, J.P. Berwickshire 

(fr eb. 22), 55 (extinct) 

Miles, Sir Philip John William, ed. Eton and 
Tint. Coll., Cambridge, sometime a lieut. 
in 17th Lancers; J.P. and D.L. Somerset; 

1 scived as High Sheriff for Bristol ; sat as C. 

; ni'-inln r foi E. Somerset ’78-85 ; a partner 111 
I l ank of S11 W. Miles, Bristol (June 5), G 3 
Montgomery, Admiral Sir Alexander Leslie, ent. 
the navy ’nj, Capt. ’46, Vice-Adm. on reserve 
list ’71, Admiral ’77 (June 13), 81 
■ Munro, Sir Chailes, of Foulis (Feb. 29), G 3 
1 Peyton, Maj -Gen. Sir Thomas, served for many 
wars m India, J.P. Oxfoidsh., High Sheriff 
membei of the Foui-in-Hand and Coach- 
ing Clubs (Feb 18), 70 

Rose, Sir John, G C.M.G., b. ’20; Canadian bai 
43; Min. Public Works ’60; Fin. Min. of 
Canada ’69-73; a banker m London: one of 
Royal Commrs. for Colonial and Indian Ex- 
hibition ’86, Chm. of Fin. Comm. ; a Bart. 72 ; 
P C. ’86; app. Receiver-Gen. lor the Duchy 
of Coi invall 03 (Aug. 24), G 7 
Sheffield, lleiiiv lhgby, uncle and hen of Sir 
Bcikeley D. G. Sheffield (Oct. 22), 55 
Soame, Sir John Buckworth Herne, 8th Bait. 
(I-cb 1), 9.1 

Stirling, Su Walter G., D.L. and J.P. Kent and 
Middlesex (Dec 1), 80 

Stracey, Sir Edwaid Gervase Henry, a J.P. for 
Norfolk, late Capt N01 lolk Art.Mil.(J une 6), 4*9 
Waller, Sir Edwaid Arthur, Bart., late 84th 
legt , formerly Lt. in 84th Foot (Oct. 22), 
Watson Copley, Sir Chailes, of Sprotborough 
Hall, Doncastei (Apnl 6), 00 

M.P. s. 

Campbell, R F F. (Ma^ 27). See Commons, 
House 01 ) 

Duncan, Col. Fiancis, C.B. (Nov. 16), 5 J. See 
Commons, House or. 

Gray, Edmond Dwyer, s. late Sir John Gray, 
Ml*, sat for Tipperary 77-80, Carlow co. ’Bo- 
85, Dublin, St. Stephen’s Gieen Div. from ’85 
(Maich 27), 4 1 (see also Common 1 *, House of). 
King-Harman, Rt.ilon. Col. (see also Commons, 
Housi o»), fi om the time of his appointmt. as 
Pailiamcntary Under Sec. for Ireland was 
attacked with great bitterness by Parnellites, 
who with Glad Etonians objected most strongly 
t» the bill which legislatively created the 
office and piovided that its occupant should 
receive a salaiy (June 10), 50 
Pyne, J. Douglas, 'is believed to have fallen 
ovci board while crossing by steamer from 
Holyhead to Dublin, and to have been 
di owned (Nov. 14). Sec Commons, IJouse of. 
Richard, Henry (August 21) (see Biography). 
Ross, Major A. H., M.P. for Maidstone (Dec. 3) 
(see Commons, House of) 

Trotter, Lieut. -Col. H. J., Conservative Mem- 
ber for Colchester, e.s.ot the late Lieut.-Col. 
Trotter; cd. Oriel Coll., Oxford, where he 
graduated M.A. (’63), D.L. and J.P. for Dur- 
ham County, F.S.A. and Director of the G.E. 
and N.B. Railway Companies ; elected m *85 
for Colchester (Dec. 5), 4 8 
Yeo, Frank Ash, colliery proprietor, ten years 
Chm. Swansea Harbour Bd., many years 
mem. Swansea Town Council, mayor 74, J.P. 
Glamorganshire, sat for the Gower Div. of the 
county since *85 (March 4), 55 
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Ex-M.P.s (not inoluded above). 

Daly, John, sat for city of Cork ’80-4, Mayor 
several times (Aug ) 

Gordon, Lord Douglas William Cope, 4th s. of 
Charles, Marquis of Huntly ; sat for West 
Aberdeenshire ’76-80 in Lib. interest, and 
Huntingdonshire 80-85 (Aug 4), 36 
Gwyn, Howell, of Duffryn, Neath, I P. and 
D.L., High Sheriff Glamorgansh. ’37, Car- 
marthensn. ’38, and Breconsh. ’44, sat for 
Penryn and Falmouth ’47-57, Brecon ’66-9 
(Jan. 24), 82 

Harrison, Charles, of Areley Court, Worces- 
tersh., sat for Bewdley 74-80 (May n)> f >8 
Lush, Di. John Alfred, sat for Salisbury ’68-8o, 

J P. for Wilts (Aug 4), 78 
Kelson, Rev. Isaac, formerly a Presbyterian 
minister of Belfast, sat for co Mayo ’80-5 
(March 8) 

Kevill, Charles William, of Westfa, Carmar- 
thensh , J.P. and D.L for that county, High 
Sheriff ’68, sat for the count y ’74-6 (June 8), 72 
O’Gorman, Major Purcell, sat for Watet ford City, 
served with po Regt in Crimea (Nov 24), G 8 
Pole-Garew, William Henry, of Antony House, 
Cornwall, sat for E. Cornwall ’45-52, J P and 
D.L, High Sheriff ’54; a special* Deputy 
Warden of the Stannaries (Jan. 20), 70 
Pulsford, Robert, of Pitt, Devonshire, sat for 
Hereford ’41-7 (June), 72 
Piyse, Col , Lord Lieut Cardigansh. and 
Master of the Pie thy 11 Foxhounds, president 
of the county Liberal Association, and lepresd. 
the Cardigan Dist. ’57 65 (May 20), 71 
Robertson, Henry, sat for Shrewsbury ’62-5 and 
’74-85, Merionethsli ’85-6; was cngineei of 
the railways from Shrewsbury to Chester, 
to Birmingham, and to Hereford, and 
originator of all the railways in the valley 
of the Dec, from Dolgelly on the one side to 
Festiniog on the other, and of numerous 
other lines , an ironmaster and locomotive 
engine manufacturer, DL and JP Mei 1- 
onethsh and Denbighsh (March 20), 72 
Seymour, Alfred, of Knoyle, Wilts , and Norton 
Hall, North Hants, j P Wilts, N Hants, and 
Somerset, D L Wilts ; sat for Totnes ’63-9, 
and Salisburj* ’69-74 

Shendan, Richard Brinsley, of Frampton Court, 
Dorset, grandson of the drarmtist, oratoi, 
and wit; sat for Shaftesbury ’45-52, Dorches- 
ter ’52-68 , J.P. and D.L. Dorset (May 2) 

Shirley, Walter S , sat for Doncaster Div., 
Yorlts, ’85-8, le&igning on the ground that 
his means were inadequate to maintain him 
in London as an M.P. (May 1), 27 
Storer, George, sat for South Notts ’74-85, J P- 
Notts (March 18), 73 

Thornton-Hildyard, Thomas Blackborne, sat for 
South Notts ’46-52 and ’66-85 (March 18), 07 
Tollemache, Hon. F. J , sat for Grantham ’25-31, 
’47-52, and ’57-74 Ouly 4)» 80 

CLERGY. 

Anderson, John Slate, nearly 25 years pastor at 
Zion Chapel, New Cioss Rd , and ex-Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Strict Baptist Asso- 
ciation for ’87-8 (April 20), 70 
Atkinson, Ven. P. R., Canon of Winchester and 
Archdeacon of Surrey (March 6) 

Badger, Rev. George Percy, D.C.L., late Chap- 
lain Bombay Presidency, an eminent Oriental 
scholar, Knight of the Crown of Italy, Knight 
of the Gleaming Star (Zanzibar), F.Z S., 
F.S.A., author of an “English-Arabic 
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Lexicon,” “Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy,” and other works ; staff chaplain and 
Aral >ic interpreter to the force under Sir J. 
Outram during the Persian war, and received 
the medal for his services; assisted to settle 
the differences between the Sultan of Oman 
and his brothers; secretary and confidential 
adviser to Sir B. Frere when that gent, was 
sent as special envoy to Zanzibar (Feb. 21), 73 
Bailie, Rev. and Hon. John, canon residentiary 
of York Minstci, and incumbent St. James’s, 
Cupar, Fife (Aug 7), 78 

Beard, Rev. Charles, LL D , Minister of Ren- 
shaw St Unitarian Chapel, Livei pool, founder 
of the Theological Review (April 9), GO 
Bell, Rev David, M D., vicar or Goole since '55, 
was elected member of Social Science Assn, 
and British Medical Assn. (Sept ) 

Black, Rev. John, secictary of Picsbyterian 
Church ol England foi last ten years (Oct. 20) 
Bongaud, Monseigncur, Bishop of Laval (Nov. 8) 
Bosco, Dorn, priest of Turin, founder of the 
Missions of St. Francis of Sales (Jan. 31), 71 
Bouch6, Monseigncur, Bishop of St. Bneuc, 
formeily chaplain to the Fieneh navy (June) 
Brampfield, Rev. John Robt. McWilliams, vicar 
of Mithian, near Rediuth (Aug. 18) 

Bryce, Rev Dr. R J., LL.D., for 54 years Pres, 
of the Belfast Academy, and a minister of the 
Reformed Piesbyterian Church m Belfast 
(May 30), no 

Burgon, Di , Dean of Chichcstei , s of a London 
merchant, ed. Worcester C oil., Oxford, B.A. 
’45, Newdigate pi ue foi English verse ; M.A. 
’48, Fellow of Oiiel ’48-75, vnar of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxfoid, 63-75 . horn ’68 lecturer 
on Duality at Giesham Coll , author of many 
woiks, including the “Lift and Times of 
Sir Thomas Giesham,” “ Oxford Reformers,” 
and “ Inspn ation and Intei pi elation,” being 
a course of sermons dcliveiedas an answer 
to “Essays and Reviews” (Aug 4), 08 
Campion, Rev C II rector of Westmeston, 
Sussex, prcbcndaiyof Mai den and Proctor in 
convocation foi Aichdeaconry of Lewes; 
educated Christ Chuich, Oxford, rector of 
Westmeston ’48 (Oct 9) 

Cather, Ven. John, Aichdcacon of Tuam (May 
15), 7 U 

Chalker, Alfred Ball, Canon of Cai lisle Cathe- 
dial, for some time Fellow and assistant tutor 
at Emmanuel Coll., Cambudge, subsequently 
inspector of schools in the diocese of 
Rochester, chaplain to the Bishop of Cat lisle 
’69, hon canon ’71, canon from ’78 (June 2), GO 
Clarke, Rev. J Freeman, Amine an writer and 
theologian, pastor of the Unitarian Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky, ’33-40, founder and 
minister for 45 ycais of the Church of 
Disciples in the city of Boston ; many years 
one of the overseeis of Harvard Umv., and 
sometime Pi of of Natural Religion and 
Christian Doctrine (June), 78 
Clarke, Rev. Robert Lowes, M.A , Fellow and 
Librarian, Queen’s Coll., Oxon., and late 
tutor (June 13), 30 

Czacki, Card. Nuncio at Pans until ’82 (March 
8 ), 54 

Evans, Rev. Daniel, D.D., one of canons non- 
residentiary of Bangor Cathedral, one of the 
best known Welsh clergy, prominent upon 
Church Defence platforms, resigned vicarage 
of Carnarvon ’84 (Sept. 14) 

Everitt, Rev. W. F., well-known minister of 
United Free Church and Supt. of Helston 
district in Cornwall (Nov 5), 30 
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Follower, Rev. J. O., Pres, of London Baptist 
Board of Ministers (Oct. 17) 

Flood, Rev. Dr., vicar of Dinton, Bucks, and 
subsequently of St. Mark’s, Hamilton Ter- 
race, London, '80 

Florenoe, Monsignor Cecconi, Archbp. of, author 
of the history of the Vatican Council of ’69, 
which determined the dogma of infallibility 
(June 15) 

Oibbings, Rev. Richai d, D.D , Canon of Kildare, 
and formerly for 15 years Prof, of Eeclcs. 
Hist, in Tnn Coll., Dublin (March 14). 74 
Gleig, Rev. Geoi ge Robert, M A., late Chaplain- 
General to the Foices, entered the army 1812, 
and joined the forces of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in Spain ’13, serving in the Peninsula 
dut ing the following yeai also ; served after- 
wards m the American war, and was theie 
wounded; leturned to Oxford and took his 
degree ’19, ordained 29, and was subse- 
quently perpetual curate of Ash and rector 
ol Ivy Church, Kent ; Chaplain-General to the 
Forces ’44-75, was also Inspector-General of 
Military Schools; a piebendary of St. Paul’s 
’48; author of a “Life of Warren Hastings,” 
and many other well-known works (July 9), 02 
Graves, Rev. lohn, M.A , Chaplain in Ordinary 
to H M. at Kensington Palace (March 4), 56 
Hannah, Archdeacon, late vicar of Brighton, 
graduated Corpus Cliristi Coll., Oxon., and 
in ’40 took his B.A degree with a first-class 
in Literae Humanioics, elected Fellow of 
Lincoln, where he took M A. degree in ’43 ; 
for some time a very successful tutor and 
coach for “Greats,” D C.L. ’53, Pauloniaii 
Pi of. of Divinity and Warden Tnn Coll , 
Glenalmond. Perthsh. ’54, went to Brighton 
as vicar in 70 (resigned ’77), Aichdeacon of 
Lewis ’76, author of “ Discouises on the Fall 
and its Results,” and other woiks (June 3), 70 
Hayes, Rev. William, M.A , chaplain ol St. 
Katherine’s Hospital, Regent’s Park, and 
foimerly for 42 years an assistant master in 
King’s Coll. Sch., Strand (March 31), 75 
Hayton, Rev. Edward, of Aspatna, Cumber- 
land, apprenticed to a blacksmith, self- 
educated, became an accomplished Greek 
scholar and a poet , when 47 ordained pastor 
of a Congiegational church (Feb ), GO 
Heath, Rev. Dunbar Isidore, M A., formerly 
Fellow of Tnn. Coll., Camb , and vicar of 
Bradmg, Isle of Wight ’46-62, when, havmj 
used in his sermons certain expiessions whicL 
were thought to be deiogatory to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, he was deprived of his living 
(May 27), 72 

Hebditch, Rev. Samuel, formerly for many 
years pastor) of Clapton Pai k Congregational 
Church, w'hich he relinquished for a pastorate 
in Australia (May) 

Herr, Bishop Benjamin, of the Mennonite 
Church, Philadelphia, ’87 (Aug 25) 

Herahon, Paul Isaac, translated New Testament 
into Judaeo-Polish ; author of many religious 
works, including “A Rabbinical Commentary 
on Genesis ” (Oct.) 

Hilli Rev. John Oakley, M.A., rector of Little 
Rollnght, Oxon, formerly chaplain of Christ 
Church, Oxford, head master of Monmouth 
Grammar School, and vicar of Bledmgton, 
Glos. (Sept, p), 88 

Hoare, Rev. William Henry, M.A., of Oakfield. 
Sussex, author of “ Outlines of Ecclesiastical 
History ” (Feb. 22), 78 

Holland, Rev. Thomas Agar, rector of Poynings. 
Sussex, author of numerous poems and 


sonnets, including “Dry burgh Abbey and 
other Poems,” published in 1884 (Oct. z8) 
Hornby, The Rev. Canon, rector of Bury, 
Lancs, c. of the E. of Derby* preferred in ’50. 
hon. canon of Manchester Cathedral and rural 
dean (June 19), 71 

Hulbert, Rev. Charles Augustus, M.A., vicar of 
Almondbury, Huddersfield, and hon. canon 
of Ripon (March 5), 82 
Hes, Archdeacon (Nov. 13) 

Isidore, M Lazare, Chief Rabbi of France, Chief 
Rabbi of Paris ’47, and France '66 (Sept. x6) 
Jellett, Rev Dr. John Hewitt, Provost of Trin. 
Coll., Dublin, where he was ed. t becoming a 
Fellow ’40, app. to chair of Nat. Philos. *48, 
Comm. Nat. Ed. ’68, Pres. Roy. Irish Acad. 
’69, app. Provost of the Coll. ’81 (Feb. 19), 70 
Johnstone, Rev. Chas Henry, M.A., vicar of 
St. Saviour’s, Coalpit Heath, Gloucestershire, 
and Domestic Chaplain of the Rt. Hon. Earl 
of Mar (Nov. 6), 68 

Kempthome, Archdeacon, rector of Elton, Hunts 
(Oct. 25), 83 

Kemp, Rev. Henry William, M.A., Canon of 
York, Master of the Charterhouse, Hull, and 
33 years vicar of St. John’s Church, Hull 
(March 7), 07 

Kmg, Rev. Charles William, M.A., sen. Fellow 
Trin Coll , Camb. (March 27 a) 

Lang, Monsignor, R.C archbishop of Santa F 6 
(Feb. 13 a) 

Le Breton, Very Rev. William Corbet, Dean of 
Jersey since 1850, senior English dean ; father 
of Mis. Langtry (Feb. 28), 73 
Liddell, Hon. and Rev. Robert, vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Kmghtsbndge, was 5th s. of the 1st 
Lord Ravuiswoith , ed. All Souls’ Coll., Ox., 
Fellow ’34-6, vicar ol Barking, '36, vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Kmghtsbndge, '51-81 (June 29), 80 
Lomax, Rev John Joseph, M.A., vicar of 
Brunton, Herts (Aug 14), 58 
Lowther, Rev. John Mordaunt (suicide) (Jan. IO ) 
Luttrell, Rev Alexander Fownes, rector of 
East Quantoxhead, W. Somerset, for seventy- 
one years (Oct. 15), 96 

Lynch, Most Rev. Dr., R. C. Archbp. of Toronto 
(May 12) 

McAll, Rev. Samuel, late Principal of Hackney 
Coll. (March 9), 80 

Maokinnon, Dr Donald, minister of Strath, the 
pastoral chaige of which has passed in suc- 
cession from father to son for no years (Jan. 3) 
Martin, Rev. Richard, Canon of Truro, ana 
formerly vicar of Menheniot (Feb. 3), 85 
Masotta, Cardinal (Oct.) 

Maude, Father, of the Oratory, Brompton, 3rd s. 
of the late Capt. the Hon. Francis Maude, 
R.N., and g.s first Viscount Hawarden, for- 
merly an ensign in the 77th Regt. (Feb 1 6 ), 56 
Motte, Rev. Claude H. de la, M.A., Deputy 
Chaplain ofthe Chapel Royal, Whitehall(Dec.4) 
Michigan, Rev. Samuel Harris, Bishop of 
(Aug. 22) 

Okes, Rev. Richard, D.D., Provost of King’s 
Coll., Camb .formerly Master of Eton, elected 
Provost ’50, Vice-Chancellor ’51 (Nov. 25), 90 
Oxenham, Rev. Henry Nutcombe, took orders 
in the Ch. of Eng. ’54, joined R. C. Church ’57, 
subsequently a member of the London Ora- 
tory, Professor at St. Edmund’s Coll. t Ware, 
ana Master at the Oratory Sch., Birmingham 
(March 23), 59 

Parker, Dr. Henry Perrott, Bishop of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa in succession to Bishop 
Hannington (March 26) 
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Pendleton, Rev. Fred. H. S., rector of St. Samp- 
son, Guernsey, and formerly British Chaplain 
at Monte Video and at Florence (Sept. 13), 70 
Phillpotts, William John, Archdeaconof Cornwall, 
5. of the famous Bishop of Exeter ; ordained 
’30, prebendary of Exeter ’40, archdeacon of 
Cornwall, and vicar of St. Gluvias-with- 
Budock, 45, chancellor of the diocese of 
Exeter *6o (July IO )> 81 

Phin, Dr. Kenneth Macleay, influential mem. 
Church of Scotland, Moderator General As- 
sembly ’77 (Jan. 12) 

Pigott, Charles Francis Corbett, rector of Edg- 
mond and Prebendary of Lichfield (Jan. 22), G8 
Finder, Rev. Humphrey Senhouse, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow of Gonville and Cams Coll , 
Camb., and many years rector Bratton Flem- 
ing (April 22), 88 

Prioe, Dr., of Aberdare, a Past Grand Master 
M.U. Odd Fellows (March 2) 

Pusey, Rev. William Bouvene, youngest and 
last surviving dr. of late Dr. Pusey, held the 
living of Langley, near Maidstone, for 46 years 
(April 23), 77 

Quekett, Rev. William, rector of Warrington, 
formerly at St George’s in the East, Charles 
Dickens’ “Model Curate ” (March 30), 86 
Rigaud, Rev. John, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen 
Coll. (July 27) 

Rowe, Rev. James Boone, many years Superior 
of the Brompton Oratory (Ian. 9), 63 
Ryan, Rt. Rev. Vincent W., D D , formerly 
head of the Church Missionary Training Coll , 
Highbury, app. first Bp. of Mauritius ^3, and 
was after retiungapp. Archdeacon of Suffolk, 
vicar of Bradford, and Suffiagan Bp. of Ripon 
(Jan. 11) 

Sanders, Ven. Henry, archdeacon of Exetei, 
chancellor and canon residentiary of the 
Cathedral, and rector of Sowton (June 24), 82 
Sheppard, Rev. Thomas Henry, B D , Fellow 
ana Chaplain of Exeter Coll., Oxford, since 
’ 5I (April 9), 73 

Staunton, Rev. Francis, of Staunton Hall, 
Nottmghamsh , lord of the manor and patron 
of Staunton, rector since ’64, head of one of 
the oldest of the county families (Feb 14 a), W 
Stem, Dr. Amschel, Chief Rabbi of Hamburg, a 
son-in-law of Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi of Eng- 
land (March 12), 67 

Stevens, Rev. Thomas, late Warden St. 
Andrew’s Coll., Bradfield, Berks, many years 
rector of Bradfield (May), 78 
Sutton, Rev. F. H., y. s. Sir R. Sutton, Bait., 
rector of Brant, Broughton, in Lincolnshire, 
and hon. canon Lincoln Cath. (March 5 a) 
Trevor, George, D.D., Canon of York and rectoi 
of Beefora, served ten years in the home 
department of the East India Co., and then 

S repared for orders ; ed. Magdalen Hall, 
Ixiord, took his degree ’36, chaplain on the 
Madras establishment in the Last Indies 
*36-46; rector of All Saints', York, a non- 
residentiary canon of York Cathedral, and to 
the prebendal stall of Apesthorp, ’47 ; rector 
of Burton Pidsea in Holderness ’67, and 
subsequently rector of Beeford ; took an 
active part m the restoration of the convoca- 
tion of York ; published a number of 
historical and theological works (June 18), 79 
Trinder, Rev. Daniel, M.A., vicar and rural 
dean of Highgate (April 2), 59 
Walsh, Dr. James, R.C. Bishop of Kildare 
(March 5), 85 

Ward. Rev. Horatio Nelson, 35 years rector of 
Radstock, s. of the late Rev. Philip Ward, of 


Tenterden, his mother being the “ Little 
Horatia” whom Lord Nelson at his death 
bequeathed to the care of the nation. 

Watkins, Ven. Archdeacon (Feb. 6), 80 
Wells, Rt. Rev. Edward Randolph, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Milwaukee, U.S A. (Oct. 20) 
Williams, Rev. J. N., of Hirwain, a leading 
Congregational minister in Wales (Oct. 17). 
Wilson, Rev. Di William, joint convenor and 
sec. of the Scottish Free Church Sustcnta- 
tion Fund Committee ( |an 14), 81 
Wilson, Rev. Heniy Bristow, vicai of Gt. 
Staughton, Huntingdonsh., one of the wi iters 
in “ Essays and Reviews ” (Aug. 10), 85 
Wilson, Rev Robt. Fionas, one of the eailiest 
Tractanans, \icar of Rownhams, Hants ; for 
many yeais examining chaplain to Bishop 
Moberlej 

Wilson, Rt. Rev Di , Bishop of Glasgow and 
Galloway, was incumbent of Holy Trin., Ayr, 
for 52 yeais (M.uch 17), 82 
Woollett, Very Rev. Canon H , D.D., V.G., over 
30 years Catholic chaplain to the R.N. (May 
9), 70 

Wynne-Jones, Ven. John, vicai of Bodedern, 
Anglesey, and late Archdeacon of Bangor 
(Feb. 8), 83 

Young, Rev. Richard, M A , lector of Yelden, 
Beds, lormerly Fell, ol New Coll., Oxford, 
vicai of Riscley and Mclchbouine, and rural 
dean (June 5), 90 


Anderson, James, Q.C., senioi bencher of the 
Middle Temple, cd. at Edinburgh Umv., 
mem of Faculty of Advocates, Scotland ; 
called bar Mid Temp. 30, Q C. '51, bencher 
'52, treasurer '61, when Jie had the honour 
of calling the Prince of Wales to the bar; 
an official lefeiee High Ct of Justice, '77-86 
(June 22), 8 f + 

Baggallay, Rt Hon. S11 Richard, culled to bar 
Lincoln’s Inn ’43, bencher ’61 , M.P. Here- 
ford ’65-68, Mid Surrey ’70-75 ; Solicitor Gen. 
in Mr Disraeli’s Mimstiy ’68, Attoiney Gen. 
’74-75, Loid Justice of Appeal ’75, lesigned 
owing to ill health ’85 (Nov. 13), 72 

Barrow, Francis, many yeais Recorder of 
Rochester, and county court judge of 
Leicester (May 13), 07 

Bazalgette, Evelyn, (J.C , called bai ’27 ; for 
many yeais engaged 111 extensive chancery 
practice ; cieated ()C ’58 ( July 21), 80 

Beaseley, William Cole, (J C., late Recorder of 
Hull (Ian. 9th), 72 

Bell, J ol fin, M.A., banister, nearly 50 years 
clerk of the peace for Westmoreland, and 
neaily7o yeais Jieut. Royal West’d. Militia 
(Mai . 7), 80 

Beseler, Professor Gcoige, celebrated German 
jurist, authoi of “ Volksrecht und Junsten- 
recht,” Professor of various Geiman Univer- 
sities, and finally Berlin (Aug ), 79 

Birkbeck, William Lloyd, Q C., M.A., Master of 
Downing Coll , and Downing Prof, of the 
Laws of England, Camb. Umv. , e. s. late Dr. 
G. Birkbeck, by Catherine,^, d. of the late 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd, one of the pioneers of 
popular education, founder of the Birkbeck 
Inst., Loud.; ent. Tun. Coll. ’26, graduated 
B.A. in '30 as ninth wrangler, elected to a 


1 of Highgate (April 2), 59 B.A. in '30 as ninth wrangler, elected to a 

1, Dr. James, R.C. Bishop of Kildare fellowship at Trinity '30, called bar *33, 
rch 5), 85 Reader in Equity, Lincoln’s Inn, '52-7®! 


Downing Prof. ’60-88, Master of Downing *85, 
Q.C. ’86 (May 25), 87 
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Borill, Wm. Channell, clerk of assize on the 
Western Circuit (April 20) 

Bowen, James William, Q.C. (Feb. 8), G8 
Brewster, Benjamin Harris, formerly Atty.-Gen. 
U.S.A. (April 4), 72 

Burohell, William, senior, of No 6, The Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster, head of the well-known 
firm of solicitors, was engaged in the pro- 
motion of the Croydon Railway, the first part 
of the Metropolitan Railway, and other lines 
(June 3), 88 

Burton, Sir Wm. Westbrooke, Kt , late judge 
at Cape of Good Hope, at Sydney, Australia, 
Madras ; and President of Legislative Council, 
Sydney, Austiaha (Aug. 6) 

Cooke, Alfred R , sub-editor of the Guardian, 
contributor to Church Times (Sept 2s) 
Corcoran, Edward, Crown Solicitoi for Queen’s 
County (Nov. 5) 

Craighill, Loid, Judge of the Court of Session, 
Edinbui gh ; elevated to bench '74 (Sept 22) 
Latent, John Bury, late ludge of the Bow and 
Shoreditch county couits (April 7), 81 
Downing, Samuel Theophilus Genn, bai-at-law 
Lincoln's Inn, J.P. lor Cornwall, and Deputy 
Warden of Stannaries ol Devon and Cornwall. 
Flood, Hon. Ficderick Selby, many yeais A tty - 
Gen. at Gibraltar (May 14), «S6 
Frayling, Henry Wm., 25 years principal cleik 
to the late Ld. Chief Justice Cockburn (July 
18), GO 

Gammon, Ficdenck Thomas, editor ol Bntish 
Workman , Band of Hope Rrvtciv, Band of 
Mercy ; managing paitnci of Messis Pait- 
ndge and Co , London. 

Giffard, Judge, b. of the Loid Chance Hot , judge 
of Exetei County Court for last Ihice yeais 
(Oct. 23) 

Henry, Justice W. A , puisne judge of the 
Supieme Court, Canada (May 3) 

Hester, William Henry, late taxing master 
Court ol Bankruptcy (Feb. 1), 02 
Hoyles, Sir Hugh, ex-chief justice of New- 
foundland (Feb. 1), 78 

Johnson, Mr. Justice, of the Supreme Court 
of New Zealand; befote his elevation to the 
bench went the Northern Circuit, Dep Re- 
corder of Leeds ’57 ; piactised in WestY Hall 
and before Pailiamentai y committees /June) 
Keating, Sir Heniy, called to bai Inner Temple 
’32; Q.C. ’49, M.P. Reading ’52-59 ; Solicitor- 
Gen. 57 and ’59 , Judge of Common Pleas 
’59-75 » Privy Councillor ’75 (Oct. 1), 8k 
Lapwortn, James, many years librarian to the 
Incorporated Law Society (June 21), 00 
Lowe, Geo. B., a w T ell-known Birmingham solici- 
tor (Oct. 16), 77 

HoCalmont, Hugh Barhlie Blundell, barrister- 
at-law, c. s, of Thomas McCalmont, of South- 
ampton (June 24), 51 

Kune, Sir Henry Janies Sumner, K.C S.I., 
LL.D.. D.C.L , F.R.S. (Feb. 3), 66*. (See 
special biography.) 

Manning, William Thomas, coroner to the 
Queen’s Household, accidentally suffocated 
by gas (Jan. 14), 01 

Maynard, Joseph, solicitor in the city of London, 
'20-70, and Pres. Incorp. Law Soc. ’61-2 (Jan. 
10 a), 89 

Homan, John Manship, M.A., J.P. and D.L., 
barrister (Jan. 10), 88 

Barker, Sir Charles, Speaker of the House of 
Assembly at Barbadoes, ’61-8, Chief Justice 
of Ireland '74-86 (Feb. ai), 72 
Patohitt, Edwin, J.P., clerk to the Nottingham 
county bench, county court registrar for over 


40 years, ex-mayor of Nottingham, and one of 
the first six members of the Robin Hood R.V. 
Corps (Feb. 6), 80 

Philip, Hon H. Maxwell, Sol.-Gen., and mem. 

Legislative Council of Trinidad (June 30) 

Pitt- Taylor, Judge, called bar Middle Temple, 
’37, county corn t judge of the circuit corn- 
rising the Greenwich, Woolwich, and 
ambeth districts '52-84 (July 17), 76 
Rawlinson, Sir Christopher, Recorder of Ports- 
mouth 40-7, Chief Justice of the late Supreme 
Court at Madras '50-9 (Mar 28), 81 
Reed, Frederic John, solicitor, lormerlv of the: 
firm of Reed & Sedgwick, City, high sheriff 
of Cumberland, ’78 (Jan. 17 a), 80 
Rose, Edward, late chief clerk Court Order 
Office, Palace of Justice (Mar. 20) 

Rothery, Hcmy Cadogan, some time a prac- 
titioner and examiner in the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty Couits, Registrar of the 
Admnalty Court ’53, legal adviser to the 
licasury in slave trade matters ’60, Wreck 
Commissioner ’76-88 C\ug 2), 70 
Rule, Charles Henry, formerly chief clerk in the 
Mdstei’s office, Exchequer Div. (Feb. 14), 83 
Skinner, Geo Edward, Deputy-Assistant 
Paymaster of the Chancery Division of High 
Couit of Justice (Aug. 8), 51 
Starling, Edwaid, solicitoi, formerly of Sack- 
villt St , W (Jan. 12), 81 
Steer, Charles, late Judge of High Ct., Calcutta 
(Julv 1), 77 

Venables, George Stovin, Q C., called to bar 
Inner Temple ’36 (Oct. 6) 

Waite, Morrison, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, U.S.A., since ’74, one of the arbitrators 
of the Geneva tribunal, ’72, and Pres of Ohio 
Constitutional Convention ’73 (Mar. 22), 72 
Wallis, John Edward, English judge of the 
International Court of First Instance at 
Alexandna, and formerly connected with the 
Tablet (Jan. 11) 

LITERARY PERSONS (see also next Seotion). 

Adams, John Edmond, editor of the Straits 
Tima (July 18) 

Aloott, Louisa, American authoress, and d. of 
Amos Bionson Alcott, ob March 5, two 
days after hei fathci, 55 
Arnason, Jon, collector of Icelandic fairy tales 
and folk tales (Sept 4), 70 
Arnold, Matthew, author, poet, and critic, ob. 
suddenly (April 15) at The Dingle, near Liver- 
pool, the icsidcnce of Mr 1 \ W. Cropper, his 
brothei -in-law. (See special biography.) 
Bertheau, Pi of. Ernest, Biblical and Oriental 
scholai , Prof, of Oi lental Languages at 
Gfittingen, and author of works on Biblical 
exegesis and Hebraic history and theology 
(May), 75 

Bloxam, Matthew Holbeche, F.S.A., antiquarian 
wnter (April 24), 8 k 

Bragg, Sidney Aiding, propr. Somerset County 
Hualct and Taunton Courier (Feb. 11), 70 
Brooks, Shirley, editor of the Sporting Times, 
and e . s. of Shirley Brooks, a former editor of 
Punch (May 10) 

Buck, Cornelius B , connected with “ Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates ” for over fifty years, 
and publisher of same for thirty-eight years 
(Oct. 30) 

Bury, Henri Blaze de, French litterateur (March 
15). 75 

Byrne, John, sec. Newspaper Press Fund (Jan.) 
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Oelani, M. Timothee, one of the chief writers proceeded to Pans, subsequently visited 

for Republtque Franfatse , and also contn- England, and then went on to New York, 
butor to Temps (Sept. 2) which he made his permanent abode. En- 

Ohambers, Robert, head of the firm of Messrs. gaged for several years on the “ New Ameri- 

W. & R. Chambers, publishers of Edinburgh, can Cyclopaedia” , published ’79 the first vol. 

and editor of Chambers Journal since the re- of his “ Historical Poetiy of the Ancient Re- 
tirement of Mr. lames Payn (March 25), 05 brews”, subsequently connected with the 

Chantelauze, M. de, French historian (Jan. 4), Ob New Yoik Nation (May), 05 
Ghesson, Fiedcriok William, was for some yeats Hennequin, Emile, contnbutor to Le Temps , 
engaged on the Morning Star, subsequently Journal dcs D^bats, and La Nottvelle Revue 
Sec. Aborigines Protection Society, was (Aug ) 

interested in the Eastern Question Assoeia- Hogg, lames, founder of the Instructor , pub- 
tion and the Greek Committee, a vice-pres lished the collected works of De Qumcey, and 

of the Newspaper Pre*>s Fund, an active mem- in connection with hi^. two sons, James and 

ber of the Cobden Club and the National John Hogg, founded London Society (March 
Liberal Club (April 29), 54 20 a), SI 

Clans, Herbert Swainson, editoi and piopnetor Howitt, Mary ? , d of Mr Botham, a Quaker at 
of the Kent Herald (Feb. 11) Uttoxetei , m *23 William Howitt, with whom 

Clarke, James, piopnetor and editoi of the she was joint auLhoi of poetr v , wrote largely 

Christian World (Fe b 24) lot young people, also produced herself a 

Coleman, John, agricultural editor of the Field, novel ana a “ Popular History of the United 

professor of Cucnccster Coll, chan man of States,” contributed to Good Words as late as 

the English judges of machinery at Centen- ’87 , d. at Rome (Jan 30), tttt 
nial Exhib at Philadelphia, and an assistant I’ Anson, Edward, Pies Roy Inst. Brit. Archi- 
commissioner appointed by the Duke of tects, ) P Suney, M I.S , F.G.S. (Jan. 30), 70 
Richmond to leport on six not them counties James, Prof Edward, many ycais Professor of 
(Feb. 19), 57 Latin and English Literature at University 

Cotta, Freiheri Carl, head of well-known pub- of Biusscls (Aug ), OS 
lishing firm of that name in Beilin (bept. 18) Johnson, Di Robt , foundei of the Southport 
Cracroft, Bernard, writer on political and eco- Visitor (Ft b 14), 70 

nomic science, and at one time a member of Johnston, bir William, of Kirkhill, Midlothian, 
the Stock Exchange (May 29), 00 loundcr of the firm of Messrs. W. and A. K. 

Debus, Professor, German Shakespearean com- Johnston, geographical publishers, was in 

mentator (Nov 17) «*arly life pi rsonally acquainted with Sir W. 

Duncan, David, founder of the Cardiff limes, Scott, for many years member of the Edin- 

and senior of the film of David Duncan & burgh Town Council, Lord Piovost of Edin- 

Sons, proprietors of the South Wales Daily buigh 49-51, receiving the honour of knight- 

News (Jan. 14), Ot ' hood when the Queen visited Edinburgh in 

Dyer, Dr Thomas Henry, LL.D., classical the last-mentioned year J P and D.L. Edin- 
author and histonan (Feb. 2 a), S 3 buigh city and Midlothian (Feb. 7 ), 85 

Ella, Professor John, violinist and viola Lear, Edwaid, author and artist, best known 
player, and founded Musical Union (Oct ), <S‘4 pel haps by his “ Book of Nonsense ” and its 
Forman, Thomas, J.P., sen piopnetoi Noll mg- sequels (Jan. 30) 

ham Daily Guardian (July 26), tilt Levy, J. M , one of the principal proprietors of 

Gay, Sydney Howard, joint author with the Daily Telegraph (Oct. 12), 70 

late William Cullen Bi yant of the “ Histor\ Maccall, William, philosophical and biographical 

of the United States,” was editor of the Anti- writer, author of “National Missions,” 

Slavery Standard, and connected with the New “Agents of Civilisation,” and “Christian 

York Tribune and other Ameruan journals Legends” (Nov. 19) 

( July), 74 Mackmnon, Lauchlan, one of the proprietors of 

Godwin, George, F R.S , F b.A , author of the Melbourne Argus (March 21), 71 
the “Churches of London,” “History in M‘Clure, Thomas, editor of the Protestant Times 
Ruins,” and other w'oiks, architect of St. and lion sec Working Men’s Protestant 
Mary’s, West Brompton, and other churches , League (March 27) 

one of the earliest supporters and hon sec Maquet, Auguste, the literary partner of 
of the Art Union of London; upwaids of 40 Alexandie Dumas (Jan 10), 75 
years editor of the Builder (Jan 27), 7J Kongredien, Augustus, writer on free trade 

Goudinet, Edmond, French vaiideoilliste and and on genet al political subjects, author of 

dramatic author (Nov 19), 4.9 “ Frank Allerton . an autobiography,” was, m 

Greene, John Bakci Stafford, barristei, and one ’86, awarded a Civil List pension of,£ioo “for 

of the literary staff of the Morning PostQ une the merits and public utility of his literary 

22), 54 w r ork ” (Maich 31), SI 

Gurney, Edmund, joint sec to the Psychical Monselet, Charles, French poet, critic, and 
Society, author of the “ Power of Sound ’’and dramatist (May), 03 

other works, principal author of “ Phantasms Morison, James Cotter, author of “Life and 
of the Living, and writer of essa vs published Times of bt. Bernard,” “ Irish Grievances,” 

under the title of “ Tertium Quid ” (June 22), contributed a vol. on Gibbon, and another on 

hi Macaulay, to the series of “ English Men of 

Hahn, Dr. Ludwig, prominent m semi-official Letters”; member of the Positivist Society ; 

journalism of Prussia, founded and edited pub. ’86 “ The Service of Man” (Feb. 26), 57 
Provinc al Correspondence (Oct 1), 6.9 Horton, John Chalmers, editor of the Agncul- 

Heilprins, Michael, by birth a Polish Jew, but tural Gazette (May 3) 
when twenty yeais of age emigrated to Hun- Nisard, Jean Marie Napoleon Desire, father of 
gary in order to escape Russian oppression ; the French Academy (March 25), 72 
took part w the insurrection of 48, but on the O'Meara, Miss Kathleen, well-known writer on 
overthrow of the revolutionary government French social and religious subjects (Nov.) 
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Overall, William Henry. F.S.A., librarian to the 
Corporation of London since ’65, prior to 
which year he had acted as sub-librarian 
(June 28), 59 

Pape, Dr., Pres, of the German Civil Statute 
Code Commission (Sept.) 

Pane, Henri dc\ editor of the Gnulots (Tan. 25) 
Petter, Geo. Wm., partner of the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin 

« . 16) 

nk, E. J., many years chief sub-editor 
ol Mercury (]an. 21), 47 

Prooter, Anne Henson, tv id. of the late Biyan 
Waller Procter (“Barry Cornwall”), m. of 
Adelaide Procter (authoi of “ Legends and 
Lyrics ”), and one of the last survivors of 
those who had known Keats (Mai eh 5), 87 
Pullan, Rubai d Popplewell, F.S A., and 
F.R.I I5A. (Apnl 30) 

Purdon, Aldciman Edward, founder of the Irish 
Famine Gazette, Lord May 01 ol Dublin 70 
(Maich 28 a), 78 

Ryan, Desmond, musical critic, authoi of libretti 
of “Loid ol Burleigh” and “Maid ofAsto- 
lat”(Nov jo) 

St. John, Horace Stcbbing Roscoe, one of the 
well-known literal y family of that name, and 
himself the author of a “History of the Bri- 
tish Conmiests in India”; long connected 
with the London daily pi css (Feb. 29), 55 
Seebohm, E. V.,adaptoi of “Little Lord Faun tlc- 
roy ” (Sept. 14) 

Sharpe, lames, editoi of various country papers 
in Shiewsbuiy, Chestci, Leamington, 
Leicester, and Oxford ; one ol the oldest 
contributors to the Feld, and good authority 
on aicherv (Oct.) 

Snodgrass, John, iun , produced seventy-nine 
translations liom Heine’s works under the 
title “Heine’s Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos,” 
and subsequently other tiauslations from the 
the same authoi % works (May 24), 08 
Stevenson, Henry, propi i< tor arid editor of Nor- 
folk Chronicle , authoi ol many books on birds. 
Stoddart, Dr. James Haste, formerly editor ol 
the Glasgow Herald (April 11), 56 
Storm, Theoooi, Get man poet and novelist 
(July), 71 

Sutton, Suthciland, well-known London jour- 
nalist, “ Man about Town ” of the Country 
Gentleman , and writei of gossipy London 
Letters, which appealed in numerous pro- 
vincial Conservative lournals (Nov. 1) 

Tiokell, Robcit, e. s pioprietor of the Dublin 
Evening Mail (June 9) 

Toulmin, Geoi ge, J P , of the Preston Guardian 
and the Lancashire Evening Post (Feb. 7), 74 
Trimble, William, proprietor "of the Enniskillen 
Impartial Reporter , and “ Father of the Irish 
Press ” (Jan. 27), 80 

Venables, Gilbert, leading member of Standard 
staff (Oct. 23) 

Venning, James, foi merly lectui er and Professor 
Eng. Lit. Univ. of Utrecht (July 13), 57. 
“Vignon, Claude,” the pseudonym of Noemie 
Cadiot, painter, sculptor, novelist, and journal- 
ist, wife of an unfrocked priest, the Abbe 
Constant, and subsequently of M. Rouvier, 
ex-French premier (April 10 a ) 

Walker, Thomas James, proprietor of the Hali- 
fax Guardian (July 25), 52 
Walsh, J. II. (“Stonehenge”), F.R.C.S., prac- 
tised as a medical man in Worcestershire until 
’52 ; adopted literature as a profession *55 ; 
editor of the F t eld from *57, author of works 
on “ Domestic Economy," ** The Dogs of the 


British Islands," and “British Rural Sport* * 
(Feb. 12). 78 

Watkin, Wm. Thompson, historian of “ Roman 
Lancashire ” and of “ Roman Cheshire * 

(March 23), 51 

Watson, W. Davy, M.A. Cambridge, barrister 
Inner Temple, sometime editor Edinburgh 
Courant , subsequently London correspondent 
Manchester Guardian ; author of “ Treveth- 
lan : a Cornish Story,” “The Lily of St. 
Paul’s,” and other works (Feb. 10), 76 

Young, Di. Robt., author of “Analytical Bible 
Concoi dance” and numerous Biblical and 
Oriental works (Oct. 14) 

Zang, August, late propi letor of the Presse 
ol Vienna (Mar. 3), 81 

SCIENTIFIC AND DOCTORS. 

Adey, Charles Augustus, M.D.. F.R.C.P., Con- 
sulting Physician to the Hastings, St. 
Leonards, and E. Sussex Hospital (Feb. 2), 68 

Alcott, Amos Bronson, eminent teacher and 
philosopher in America (March 4), 80 

Arnason, Dr. Jon, of Reykjavik, Iceland, cele- 
brated for his collection of Icelandic sagas 
(Nov.), 07 

Baily, William H. f acting palaeontologist of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland , his works in- 
clude “ Characteristic British Fossils ” (Aug.) 

Bamberger. Professor, distinguished lepresenta- 
tive of the Vienna School of Medicine(Nov. 9) 

Bergoigne, Abel, eminent French orientalist, 
member of Societe Asiatiaue (Aug.) 

Boswell, Dr. John Thomas Irvine, botanist, for 
many years curator to the Botanical Society 
111 London ; lecturer at the Charing Cross and 
Middlesex Schools of Medicine ; was engaged 
for 20 years in rewriting Sowerb^’s Botany 
(Jan. 31) 

Bright, Sir Charles Tilston, M. Inst. C.E., emi- 
nent electrician , was at an early age appointed 
engineer-in-chicf to the board of the Magnetic 
Telegraph Company, patented with his 
brother many inventions in connection with 
telegraphic apparatus, laid down the first 
cable which united Great Britain with Ire- 
land ; engineer-m-chief of the first Atlantic 
cable (May 3), 55 

Burckhardt, Hofrath Dr. Kail von, celebrated 
German physician of Wildbad (Sept. 14) 

Chappie, Deputy Surgeon-Gen., Robt. Augustus, 
served throughout the Eastern campaign ’54- 
55 (Sept. 3) 

Clark, Robert L., M.A., Fellow Queen’s Coll., 
Oxford ; was Taylonan scholar (modern 
languages) ’67, a double first classman at 
moderations, Ireland scholar and Gamsford 
rizeman ’69, first class in Litens Humaniori- 
us ’70, and Craven Univ. scholar ’71, elected 
from Balhol to a fellowship at Queen’s, of 
which he became librarian and lecturer 
(June 14). 

Clausius, Professoi of Physics, University of 
Bonn (Sept ) 

Coles, Surgeon-Major William Carey, M.D., 
long a distinguished administrative officer of 
the medical establishment of the Bombay 
Army (May), 70 

Crampton, Thomas Russell, M. Inst. C.E., was 
engaged under the elder Brunei ; under the 
direction of Mr. (now Sir Daniel) Goochj de- 
signed the first locomotive for the Great 
Western Railway; obtained ’51 the grand 
medal for the type of locomotive bearing his 
name ; laid the first successful submarine 
telegraph cable between Dover and Calais, 
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Agriculture, and of the Iddesleigh Depression 
of Trade Commission. 

Prootor, R. A , astronomical scientist (Sept.), 51 
(see special biography). 

Pryer, Harry, C.M.S., the Yokohama naturalist 
(Feb. 17), 87 

Questel, Charles Auguste, eminent French 
architect ; among his works were the cathedral 
at Nimes, and the library and museum of 
Grenoble (Feb. 16 a) 

Raynaud, M v French electrician, and Director 
School of Telegraphic Operators, Pans; shot 
by a madman ( Jan. 10), 55 
Richard, M., the civil engineer who laid down ) 
the first network of telegraph wires in France, 1 
and who effected a telegraphic communication 
with Paris during the investment (Maich 8 a) 
Riohthofen, Baton Ferdinand von, scientific 


geographei and traveller, President Berlin 
Geographical Society ’75-9, author of a great 
and valuable geographical work on China 
(March 7 a), 55 

Rousseau, Emile, Fiench chemist (Feb 6), 72 
Savill, Robt , started with London and Bir- 
mingham Railway under Mr Creed, assis- 
tant secictary to L and N.W Railway ’49- 
73 ; much esteemed on account of numerous 
woiks of philanthropy in connection with the 
L and N.W Railway (Oct ) SI 
Sellars, James, architect of Glasgow Exhibition 
buildings and man}' chief buildings of Glas- 
gow (Oct 9), 55 

Sheriff, J. D , many years resident engineer 
West Cornwall Railway, in the service of the 
G. W. Rv about half a* century, and superin- 
tended the construction of the Box Tunnel 
(Feb 10 «) 

Simmonds, Mr., aeronaut, killed on balloon 
vc 
Smil 

02 


oyage, Essex, by car being smashed (Aug 26) 
ith, John, late curator Kew Gardens (May 11), 

Steeker, Anton, African explorer (April 4) 
Steward, John Bui dett, M D , F R C.I\, formerly 
of Southall Park, and The Shrubbery, Southall 
(March 6), 95 

Taafe, Rickard Patrick Burke, M D., medical 
officer of health for Brighton (March 3), 59 
Tate, Ihomas, mathematician and man of 
science, formerly Piofessor of Mathematics 
and Chemistry in the Batteisea Training 
College, headmaster in the mathematical and 
scientific department Kneller Hall College, 
author of a large number of educational and 
scientific works (Feb 29 a), SO 
Taylor, Dr. Claude, surgeon to Nottingham 
General Hospital and South Notts Yeomanry 
Cavalry (Sept 24), 55 

Trefort, August de, Hungarian Minister of 
Worship and Public Instruction, President 
of Hungarian Academj' of Sciences (Aug 2) 
Tuke, Thomas Hainngton, M D., F.R C.P , etc , 
of the Manor House, Chiswick, and 37, 
Albemarle St , eminent authority on insanity 
. and general diseases of the brain, hon sec. 
Medical Psychological Association ’64-72, and 
subsequently President (June o), 62 , 

Tuson, Richard Vine, F.I.C., T C S., Professor I 
of chemistry at the Royal Veterinary College, I 
Camden Town (Nov. i) 

TTnna, Dr. Moritz, physician of Hamburg, and 
writer on the anatomy of the eye (June), ’75. 
Vaazetti, Prof., of Padua, Italian suigeon Clan. 1 
6), 78 

Waterhouse, George Robert, late Keeper of the 1 
Departmentof Geology, British Museum (Jan. I 
«)> 77 | 


Weber, Dr. Georg, German historian, author 
of “ History of German Literature ” (1855), 
and “ History of the People of Israel and 
the Birth of Christianity ” ( 67) etc. (Aug.), SO 
Wilson, John, LL.D., F.R.S.E., etc., Emeritus 
Professor of Agriculture, Umv. of Edinburgh 
(March 27), 75 

Wroblewski, Prof., naturalist, Cracow Univ. 
(April 14 a) 

Zukertort, Di. J. H., the distinguished chess- 
player, came from Berlin to London ' 72 ; 
was remarkable for his power of memory 
generally, and was unsurpassed as a blind- 
fold placer (see Chess) ; edited and completed 
a number of German works, editor of the 
Chess Monthly (June 20), 50 

MILITARY AND NAVAL MEN. 


Agnew, Major-Gen , late Bengal Staff Corps, 
I.P. Middlesex, sat at Hampstead Petty 
Sessions (Aug. 12), 07 

Aikman, Col., served in Indian Mutiny, and re- 
ceived Victoria Cross ; died suddenly at a 
ball (Oct. S ) 

Aldridge, John, hon col. 3rd and 4th Battalions 
Royal Sussex Rcgt., and late of 21st Royal 
Scots bu'uliers; mntested Horsham as a 
Conservative ’68 and 74, and took his seat 
with Mr Hurst on a tie in the former year 
(Feb 23), 57 

Alexander, Gen Sir James, K C B., Col. Com- 
mandant Royal (Bengal) Artillery, was senior 
officer in the Aitillcry, the Bengal branch of 
which he entered in ’20, served at the siege 
and captuie of Bhurtpore ’25-6, commanded 
the Artillery in the Afghan campaign of ’42, 
in the Gwalior campaign and the Sutlej cam- 
paign (June 6), 85 

Armstrong, Gen Edward, C B , J.P., com- 
manded a division of the Indian army ’62-7 
(May 11), 85 
Baillie, Major the Hon. Robert (Aug. 29), 81 
Bainbndge, Mai -Gen. Anthony Percy, late 
Royal Madras Artillery (Nov. 25), 59 
Barrow, Major Robert Knapp, C.M G. during 
the Ashantec war 63-4, raised the 5th West 
India Regt. from the Houssa tribes m and 
about Lagos ; subsequently held several 
official positions in the Gold Coast Colony, 
being Assistant Colonial Secretary m ’82 
and Colonial Secretary ’84 , retired ’87 , brought 
home the golden axe presented to the Queen 
by the King of Ashantec m 81 (April 22), 50 
Barttelot, Maj Edmund Musgave, supposed to 
have been murdered by Manyema carriers 
in Central Africa, while witn part of the 
expedition for relief of Emin Pasha; s. of 
Sir W. Barttelot, M.P. ; distinguished himself 
in Afghanistan and Egypt (Sept ), 29 
Battye, Major Legh Richmond, killed in a fight 
with the tribes bordering the Punjab fron- 
tier (June) 

Bazaine, Marshal, died at Madrid (Sept. 23), 77 
(See Special Biography) 

Beer, Adolph, commander of the 3rd Austrian 
Artillery Corps ; first Austrian Jew to attain 
the rank of colonel (Oct.), 55 
Bell, Lieut -Gen. Harry W. B., Royal (late 
Bombay) Engineers (Sept. 10), 67 
Bennett, Major-Gen. Robert, late of the 48th 
and 63rd Regiments (July 7), 55 
Boileau, Major-Gen. Francis Burton, late Bengal 
Artillery (April 6), 82 

Bo;jrer, Gen., Marshal Bazaine’s aide-de-camp 
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Bruseur, Commander, hero of the defence of Le with which he co-operated at the capture of 

Bourget during. the siege of Paris (Jan. 23 a) Delhi (March is'), 74 
Blind, Gen. Sir lames, R.A., G.C.B., late In- Crauford, Gen. Tames Robertson, late Grenadier 
spector-General of Artillery. Conspicuous Guards, and Col. 1st Battalion Princess 
at siege of Delhi (Aug. 3), 80 Louise’s Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders 

Briscoe, Lieut. Robert Bruges, killed in an (9 is t) (March 24), 8k 
engagement m Zululand (June) Crei, Gen. Count Francis Falliot de, formerly 

Brougham, Major-Gen. R.A., late Bengal (Feb. A D.C to the Emperor of Austria (June), 75 
29), 77 Crocker, Surgeon-Gen. Alfred, A.M.D , late of 

Buller, Col. Ernest Henry Manmngham, com- 55t\Regt , 1st Royals, and 3rd Buffs (Sept, 
mandant of 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade ; 6th 22 h ^ 

s. of Sir Edward Manmngham Buller, Bart ; Crookshank, Col , a commander of 4th column of 
j’omcd army as ensign ’5s, lieut -col. ’85, Gen MeOut en’s expedition to Simla (Oct. 24) 
served m Cape wars, deputy adjutant-gen. Dallas, Lt -Col Gcoige Frederick, late of H. M. 
and quartermaster-gen. to forces ’82-85 5 46th Rcgt (i<cb. 2), 50 

accidentally killed on railway at Woolwich Dalrymple, Gen John Hamilton Elphmstone, 
(Nov. 7), 50 -C.B., Col 1st* Battalion Highland Light 

Burnett, Major-Gen. F C, late Royal Bengal > Infautiy, formerly commanding Scots Guards, 
Artillery (Feb. 15), 77 8ths, of the late S11 Robert D H . Elphmstone, 

Burney, Rev. Edward, M.A., ].P , Head master Bait , of Horn and Logie, seivecf with dis- 

of Royal Naval Academy, Gosport (Aug ) tine turn in the Crimea, and commanded the 

Gameron, Col. Arthur Wellington, 92nd Gordon 2nd Battalion Scots Guatds on the expedition 

Highlandeis (July 27) through New Bi unswic k ’61-2, after the Trent 

Gameron, Gen. S11 Duncan Alexandci, G.C B., aflan (June 28), oO 
Col. of the Black Watch (Roy. Highlanders) Digby, Col , formerly of 78th Highlanders 
date of his fust commission was ’25, seived (July 28) 

with distinction in the Crimea, commanding Dixon, Major-Gen W Manley, C B , late R.A., 
the BlaCk Watch at Alma and the Highland fount lly Supei inttndc nt Royal Small Arms 
Brigade at Balaclava, engaged in the ex- Kictoiy, Enfield (Maich 19) 
pedition to Kertch, the siege of Sebastopol, Douglas, Gen. Sir John, GCB, late Co 1 , of 
and the assault on the Redan , subsequently Queen’s Own (. ameron Highlanders (Sept. 8) 
conducted the operations in several battles Drenteln, General Militai v Governor and Com- 
in New Zealand, received many foreign mander- n-chief of the Kief! District (July 27) 
decoiations, including the Legion of Honoui, Drury, Admiral B>ron, F.R.G.S , present at 
was made colonel of the Black Watch ’63, captuie of Chusan, ’41 , stn veyed and sounded 
governor of the Military College, Sandhurst the channels in the rivci Yang-tse-Kiang, and 
’68-75, placed on the retired list ’78 (June 8), 80 was employed for foui and a hall yeai s in the 

Carmiohael-Smyth, Major Robert, original pio- New Zealand suivev (Nov. 6), 7 ? 

jector of the great colonial railway between Ducat, Maj Gen Claude Malet, late of Bombay 
the Atlantic and Pacific (May 13), 88 Staff C01 ps , entered ai rtiy ’51 (Nov 11), 55 

Oarthew, Gen. Morden, C B , late Madras Army Eden, Adinual Heniy, 11 of the fust Lord 
(Sept. 4), 8,i Auckland, Loid of the Adnnialty ’55-8, J.P. 

Chaloner, Admiral Thos , C B., and col of 1st Noifolk and Suffolk (Jan 30), 00 
North Yoik Volunteer Artillery (Oct 20) Ellice, Gen. Sir Chas, H , G.C B , late adjutant- 

Cherry, Gen Peter 'lhos , Madras Army (Sept. gen to the forces, lieut. Coldstream Guards 

3), 80 ’-J9, gen. ’77, served in Canada ’40-42, north- 

C holds, Surgeon-Mai. George Borlase, late of west fiontier of India ’55-56, Indian Mutiny 

4th Batt. Royal Fusiliers, and many years ’57-8 (Nov 7), 05 

surgeon-i n-clnef to City Police force, consult- Elton, Lt -Col. Fred. Cockayne, V C., formerly 
ing surgeon to G N Railway, examining of the 55th Regt , received Victoria Cross for 
medical officer for Cape Mounted Rifles distingui shed conduct at Sebastopol, Aug. 55 
(Nov.), 01 Endes, Communist cx-general (Aug. 5) 

Christie, Maj.-Gen. Hugh Lindsay, late Madras Enthoven, Chapman, Waterloo veteran, who 
j Army (Sept 20) rcceivid the silvci cross of the Netherlands 

Gookburn, Major-Gen. James, formerly 79th for his sci vices m the campaign, died at The 
Cameron Highlanders" (May 24), 77 Hague (Jan 15 a), 10 J 

Godnngton, Col. Edward Christopher, served Fendall, Lt -Col., foimerly of the 4th Light 
many years in India (July 1), 50 Dragoons, served in tne Peninsula (Jan. 

Cook, Commander A , of Duke of Wellington 16 a), 05 
flagship, served in Egyptian war, ’82, Soudan, Fitzroy, Licut.-Gen Bengal Staff Corps (July 12) 
’84 (Sept. 18) Flynn, Lt -Col. A S. G. of Ordnance (Feb. 4), ok 

Cooper, Lieut , killed by Arabs while chasing Fordyoe, Gen C. F., C B., late col. of6ist Regt. 

slave ship on coast of Zanzibar (Oct. 17) (Sept. 2$) 

Cooper, Rev. George, M.A., naval instructor Fox, Mis, wife of the Quartermaster of the 
and chaplain R.N. (Oct. 25), 85 2nd Connaught Rangers, was dangerously 

GortUndt, Gen. Henry Charles Van, C.B , wounded inaction during the Tiansvaal cam- 
entered the military service of the Sikh paign at Brunner’s Spruit, and remained four 

Government ’32, and in ’37 served against months a prisoner of war m the Boer camp. 

Dost Mahomed Khan at Peshawur and at the where, in spite of her wound, she devoted 

battle of Jamrood, commanded the Sikh herself to alleviating the sufferings of her 

troops which co-operated with the British wounded fellow-prisoners, and was by H.M. 
forces in the Khyber Pass ’41, served as a command subsequently decorated with the 

political officer in the British service during Royal Red Cross (06. Jan. 22), buried with 

the Sutlej campaign ; on the outbreak of the j military honours at Portsmouth 
mutiny he raised the Humana Field Force, j Fulford, Admiral John, senior lieut. of the 
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Talbot frigate at the bombardment of St. 
Jean d’Acre (Feb. 115), 78 

George, Gen. Frederick Darley, C.B., Col. of 
the 22nd Cheshire Regt., served throughout 
the campaigns in Scinde ’42-3, Southern Mah- 
ratta and the Southern Concan, and was 
in command of the held brigade at Kolapore 
(June 2), SO 

Giraud, Dr., late Dep.-Inspector-Gen. Bombay 
Army (Jan. 12;, 70 

GiUmore, Gen. Quincy Adams, distinguished 
officer on the Federal side during the great 
civil war (April 7 a ), 62 

Goldsmith, Admiral George, C B., entered Roy 
Navy *21, served in tne operations against 
Canton '41, assisted in destruction of fire 
rafts at Chinghai ’42, was captain of the 
Stdon during the bombaidment of Foit 
Constantine, present at the capture of Kin- 
burn, commanded the Wellesley, bearing 
the flag of the Earl of Dundonald, ’48-51 


coast during the Ashantee war, served during 
the Egyptian war in the Red Sea, and during 
the naval and military operations in the 
Eastern Soudan ’84, in the same year went 
on a special mission to King John of 
Abyssinia: Vice-Admiral Channel Squadron 
March ’86, but resigned onground of ill-health 


(July 2), 81 

Gotsoh, von, Lt.-Gen. in the Prussian Army 
(Jan. 26 a), 83 

Gould, Lt.-Col. Henry Osborne, late Gienadici 
Guards (Feb. 24), 51 

Graves, Maj. Thos. Baylcy, late of 23rd Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers ; served on Gold Coast and 
through Ashantee War ’74 (Oct 14) 

Grierson, Lieut.-Gen llcniy, served with 15th 
East Yorkshire (formerly 15th Yorkshire 
East Riding) Regt , served in Canadian 
Rebellion ’37-8, and with a detachment of 15th 
regt. and Ceylon Rifles defeated the insur- 
gents who had gathered at Matole in rebellion 
in the Kandtan provinces Ceylon ’48, 10- 
ceived Royal Humane Medal foi saving man 
from drowning at Mullingar, Ireland, ’53 
(Nov. 9), 71 

Hamilton, Lt.-Gen. Richatd, C.B., late Madras 
Staff Corps (Maich 1), 77 

Hargood, Admiral William, J P. and D.L. 
Sussex (July 8), 87 

Harris, Admiral the Hon. Sir Edwaid Alfied 
John, K.C B., hr. of the Earl of Malmesbury, 
entered Roy. Navy ’23, • admiral on the re- 
served life t ’77 j M.P Chiistehurch ’44-52, 
British Consul for Denmark ’52 ; filled othei 
consular and diplomatic appointments, the 
last being that of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Min. Plenip. to the King of Nethei lands ’67 , 
D.L and J.P. Hants (July 18) 

Hawkins, Commander Caesar Hugh, H.M.S. 
Deedalus (Aug. 25), 1*6 

Hawley, Capt. R., Waterloo veteran (Jan. 10 a ), 03 

Haythorne, Gen. Sir Edmund, K.C.B , took part 
in expedition to N. China, ’42 ; commanded 
3rd division army m Puniaub campaign, 
*48-49 ; present at siege and fall of Sebastopol ; 
subsequently commanded garrison at Hong 
Kong (Oct. 18), 70 

Keane, James Llewellyn, Commander R.N., 
F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., y . s. late Henry Heane, 
Newport, Shropshne (Jan. 4), Ui 

Hemsley. Capt., R.N., served at battle of 
Navarmo (Sept. 11), 87 

Hepburn, Gen. Henry Poole, C.B., formerly of 
Scots Fusiliers; served thiough Crimea 
(Oct. 36), 66 

Hewett, Vice-Admiral Sir Wm., V.C., K.C.B. , 
K.C.S.I., served with the Naval Brigade in 
Burmah and China, and in the Crimea, re- 
ceiving the Victoria Cross for conspicuous 
gallantry at the battle of Inkermann, and com- 
manded the Beagle at the capture of Kertch 
and Yenikale ; was commodore on the African 


tcran (Jan. 10 <*)> 

, K.C.B , took part 


(May 13), 53 

Hichens, Maj -Gen. Wm., R E., C.B. (Nov. 29), 57 
Hick, Joseph, formerly corporal 4th Light 
Dragoons, and one of the “Six Hundred” 
(Feb. x 3 a), 77 

Hickley, Admiral, retired, died while hurrying 
to meet a train at Taunton (Jan. 27) 

Hills, Capt. Graham H., R.N., Marine Surveyor 
to Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
(Aug. 16), 62 

Hutton, William Walter, Staff Commander 
R N., H M.S Devastation , only s. late Major 
Wm. Hutton, R M.C 1 . (Feb. 10) 

Ingall, Gen , C.B., Col. Royal Sussex Regt. 
(Ian 11) 

Inglis, Maj -Gen. Thos., C B., late Royal En- 
gineers (Sept 2), 61 
Inglis, Gen., C B. (Nov. 21) 

Ingram, Admnal Augustus Henry, served in 
operations against Canton as lieut. ; retired 
Vice-ad rnn al ’79 (Oct 5), 85 
Ingram, Walter, y s. late Hubert Ingram (M.P. 
lor Boston and founder of the Illustrated 
London News), was an officer m the Middle- 
sex Yeomamy Cavalry, was in Zululand at 
the tune of the campaign against Cetewayo, 
took an active part m the battles of Abu Klea 
and Metammch, and accompanied Sir C. 
Wilson and Loid C Beresford in their trip 
up the Nile to within sight of Khartoum; 
killed by a wounded elephant near Berbera 
on the east coast of Aftica (April 7 a), 32 
Johnstone, Lt -Col Ft a no is William (Aug. 0), 70 
Johnstone, Maj -Gen. C. J. Hope, late Royal 
Artillery (Oct 6 ),53 

Jones, Admiral William Gore, C.B., entered the 
navy as a cadet ’41, served as midshipman 
during the war in New Zealand ’45-6, sub.- 
lieut. ’47, served with distinction during the 
Crimean war commander '54, captain ’51, 
rear-admnal’77, vice-adm. ’82 ; flag-captain on 
the Indian and China stations, inspector of 
training ships, naval attache, Washington, 
’73-p (May 28), 62 

Kaumtz,CountChas.Wm.,Lt. Austrian Hussars, 
and an attache to London Embassy (Aug. 21) 
Keene, Colonel Edmond Buck, of Oxford, T.P., 
formerly of 2nd Dragoon Guards, Col. of 
Oxfordshire Hussars (July 17), 66 
Key, Admiral Sir Asiley Cooper, ed. at 
Naval College, Portsmouth ; as lieut., aged 
23, distinguished himself at the wreck of 
the Gorgon , wounded m the action of 
Obhyado, capt. ’50, had command of the 
Am f>h ion during the Baltic campaign, served 
at Calcutta during the Mutiny, commanded a 
battalion of seamen at the capture of Canton 
and secured Commissioner Yeh with his own 
hand , was subsequently Director-General of 
Naval Ordnance, Superintendent of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, President Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, Vice-Admiral ’73, Com- 
mander-in-Chief North American station '75, 
Admiral ’78, Principal Naval A.D.C. to the 
Queen ’79, was Principal Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty '79-85, placed on the retired list of 
Admirals ’86 (March 3), 67 
Lane, Col. Wm. Moore, Madras Staff Corps, 
late Postmaster-General, Punjaub (Sept. 6) 
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Lebasuf, Marshal, entered French Artillery ’33, 
and served a considerable time in Algeria; 
went through the Crimean war, being at its 
conclusion Brigadier-General, in ’59 com- 
manded the Artillery of the Guard m the 
Italian expedition ; became Minister of War 
’69, and Marshal ’70, declaring in the July of 
that year that not a garter button was want- 
ing to the completeness and equipment of 
the army, at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussiari war became chief of the General 
Staff of the Army of the Rhine, but resigned 
after the defeats at Wissenibourg and Woerth , 
subsequently held a command under Bazame, 
and was shut up with hun in Metz , lived 111 
retirement since the close of the wai (June 
7 ), 78 

Leith, Col. J. M., C B , late commanding Queen’s 
Own Camei on Highlandeis (May 22), 52 
Leonard, Dr Pctei, RN, formcilv Inspector- 
General of Hospitals and Fleets (May 2), 87 
Lightfoot, Lt -Gen '1 ho mas, CB, late 84th 
(York and Lancaster) Regt. (Marcli 3), 68 
Lonsdale, Capt. Rupert, C.M.G., late 74th High- 
landers (Feb. 28), 38 

Lowry, Lieut. John, served in the American 
war, 1812-14 (May), 97 

Ludlow, Maioi-Gen. S O. E , late Royal En- 
gineers, Madras (June 7), 70 
Lynch, Major-Gen , C B , commander of Bengal 
Army (Aug 3) 

Macdonald, Norman, said to have served at 
Waterloo, and to be 110 ycais of age at the 
time of decease (May) 

McKerlie, Col. S11 John G, RE., K.C.B. 
(July 17) 

Madden, Maior-Gen Samuel Alexander, C B., 
late 51st King’s Own Light Infantiy (Maich 
13 ), 03 

Malcolm, Gen. Geoige Alexandei, C.B,s. of 
Gen. Sir John Malcolm, made aC.B in ’42 for 
services during the China w T ar, appointed 
Col. 2nd Battalion King’s Own \orkshirc 
Light Infantry ’66 (June 2), 78 
Marriott, Lieut -Gen W F (Aug. 16), 01 
Marsh, Gen. Joseph, served through Cadre 
War, ’51-53 ; Eastern campaign, ’54-55 (Oct 10) 
Marshal, Maj.-Gen. William Elliot, late Bengal 
Staff Corps, served through Sutlej campaign 
’45-46 (Nov 21) 

Mattel, Mai .-Gen. Anthony, C.M G., formerly 111 
command of Royal Malta Aitillery (Sept. 17), 
81 , 

Mends, Col. Herbert, late of 2nd West India 
Regt. ; entered army ’22 ; served 111 Ashantee 
and at Cape Coast Castle (Sept 10), 87 
Metcalfe, Lt.-Col James, C B , of Aston House, 
Stevenage, was A D.C to the Governoi- 
General of India ’48-53 ; on the outbreak of the 
Mutiny was nominated interpretei to the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and in that 
capacity, as well as that of Commandant at 
headquarters and ADC, he attended Lord 
Clyde throughout the operations which led 
to the suppression of the Mutiny (March 8), 71 
Money, George Henry, foimerly for many years 
Lt.-Col. Tower Hamlets Volunteers (April 7) 
Mundy, Lieut.-Gen. Charles Fitzroy Millar 
(July 12) 

Munro, Col. Donald (May), 56 
O'Reilly, Rear-Admiral Montagu, served with 
distinction in China, the Caffie war of ’52, 
and the Crimea (May 20), 66 
Panter, Col. Herbert Gauntlett, Inspector-Gen. 
of Recruiting (April x8), 59 


Patton, Gen. John, Col. of the Suffolk Regt. 

(Feb. 27), 87 

Pennyouiok, Gen. James Farrell, C.B., of the 
Royal Artillery, served in the Crimea, in 
India ’57-8, and was present at the relief of 
Lucknow, the battle of Cawnpore, and in 
other actions, and in China ’60 (July 6)» 
Pemer, Gen., some years head of the geodesic 
department of the french War Office (Feb. 
20), 55 

Phillips, a Waterloo veteran, died at Selby Oak, 
near Birmingham (March 23), 100 
Price, Lt -Col William, late Bengal Army, in 
his 100 th year (Feb. 7) 

Prichard, Major-Gen. Augustus, M. S. C. (Feb. 

5), 65 

Prjvalesky, Gen., famous Russian explorer; 
died while on exploring expedition to Thibet 
(Nov. 1), 59 

Rennie, Maj -Gen. Chas Elphmstone, served in 
N. China ’6o, taking part in the action of 
Smho, and stoim and captuie of Taku forts 
(Nov. 11), 1,8 

Rice, Col. Augustus Thomas, late of 51st Light 
Infantry , served in Burmah ’52, and at the 
capture oi Bassein (Aug. 15), 73 
Richardson. Majoi-Gen. William, C.B., late of 
the 73UI and 44th Bengal Native Infantry 
(April 18), 77 

Ritherdon, Major-Gen. Augustus William, le- 
tired H M. Indian forces (April 2) 

Roberts, John, retired gunner R.N., served in 
Crimea, and awarded v.C. (Oct ) 

Robinson, William Braham, chief naval con- 
tractor Portsmouth dockyard ’69-81 and a 
warm supporter of the total abstinence move- 
ment (Jan. 16), 69 

Rowley, Sir Chas. Robt , foimcrJy capt. of 
Grenadier Guards (Sept. 8), 88 
Ryder, Sir Alfred Phillipps, K C.B , Admiral of 
the Fleet, accidentally drowned in the Thames 
(Api ll 30 ), 67 

Scheda, Majoi-Gen. von, famous chai tographer 
(July 23), 73 

Scott, Fleet-Surgeon Robt Chas., R.N., served 
in Sir E. Belcher’s Arctic expedition '52, and 
Crimean war ’54 and ’55 (Oct 22), 62 
Sheridan, Gen , Commander-in-Chief of United 
States Army since ’84. Prominent in Civil 
War (Aug. 6), 57 (See special biog.) 
Shortland, Vice-Admiral Peter Fred., LL.D., 
barrister-at-law ; commanded H.M.S. Colum- 
bia. ’44 ; placed in charge of Bay of Fundy 
and Nova Scotia survey, ’49 ; commanded 
H.M.S. Hydra on Mediterranean survey 
’65 (Oct. 18), 73 

Shubnck, Gen Richard, of the Indian army 

(April 26), 08 

Smith, Hon. Lieut.-Col. Thomas, late 57th 
Regiment, served with distinction in the 
Cnmca and during the Mutiny (Aug. 2), 78 
Smith, Major-Gen. J. J., late R.A. (Jan. 22) 
Sowerby, George, Colonel 3rd Battalion Durham 
Light Infantry (Aug. 2) 

Spencer, Admiral Hon. J. W. S. (Oct. 17), 73 
Spratt, Vice-Admiral T. A. B., C.B., F.R.S., was 
in command of the Spitfire in the Black Sea 
throughout the Russian war, and present at 
the bombardment of Sebastopol, planned 
the attacks for the capture of Kertch (March 
10), 76 

Stansfleld-Compton, Maj.Gen. 42nd Highlanders 
and nth Regt. Foot. Served m the Crimea 
(Sept.) 

Stevens, MajorGen. George Shepherd, late 
commandant Aden Troop (May 37), 52 
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ffeookley, Major-Gen. George Cator Turner, 
Bombay Native Infantry (July 15) 

Story, Major- Gen. P., Bengal Army (June 23) 
Sweiten, Gen. Van, leader of various expedi- 
tions in East Indies, commander of Dutch 
troops in war of Acheen (Sept. 8) 

Tapp, William Heathcote, killed m action near 
Suakim, commanding 3rd Battalion Egyptian 
army, capt. 2nd Battalion Welsh Regt. , only 
s. late Lt.-Gen. Thomas Tapp (March 3), 33 
Taylor, Admiral William Norton (April ii), 89 
Tilly, Major-Gen. Gwavas Speedwell, R.E. 

(retired list; (Feb. 2), 03 
Trollope, Gen. Sir Chailcs, K C.B., entcied the 
army ’25, col 1st Bait. King’s (Shropshire) 
Light Infantry, ’68, general 77, retired 78 , 
served in the Windwaid and Leeward Islands 
*38, commanded tioops in Cephaloma ’48-51, 
bngadiei-gen. in Crimean war, commanded 
forces in Lower Canada ’58-61 ( j uly 5), 7.9 
Turner, Major-Gen. Edmund Penrose Brougham 
(May 15), 55 

TJrmston, Capt. H. Brabazon, killed in a fight 
with the tubes bordering the Punjab fi on- 
tier (June) 

Versturme, Rear-Admiral L. H. (suicide) (Jan. 
20), 03 

Walton, Major-Gen. William Marritt Barneby, 
C.B , late R.A (Maich 15), 51 
Ward, Commander John, R.N , served on board 
Falcon as lieut. during Russian Wai in the 
Baltic, 55 (Nov 12), 01 

Wellesley, Col. W H. C, a. of Hon and Rev 
Gerald Valerian Wellesley, nephew of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, served in Cnmea, 
India, and West Indies, and commanded 81st 
Regt., and 7th Royal Fusiliers foi 27 years ; 
25 years governor of H.M. military prisons 
(Nov.), 75 

White, Major-Gen. H. A., Royal Engineers 
(Feb. 22), 67 

Willoughby, Admiral James Beautine (Apul 
21), 73 ^ I 

Wybault, Dep.-Com.-Gen. Joseph William, the 
last surviving officer of the Commissiaiat 
Department who served in the Peninsular 
War (April 12) 

Yan Boh Shway, Burmese leader (July 29) 

ARTISTS, MUSICIANS, AND ACTORS. 

Alard, Delphm, violinist, and late professoi ol 
that instrument at the Pans Conservatoire 
(Feb. 20 a), 74 

Armand, M. Alfred, architect, designer of 
several important railway stations in Paris 
and on other lines m France, and of the Paris 
Hotel de Louvre, etc. (June 27), 83 
Baohe, Walter, pianist, pupil of Liszt, and the 
English champion of his compositions (Maich 
2^, 4 5 

Baize, Madame, operatic vocalist and wid. of 
the renowned composer (June 8), 73 
Batteraby, Edwaid, artist, late of Liverpool 
(June 27), 53 

Baxter, W. William Giles, artist and caricaturist 
(June 2), S3 

Beaumont Charles Edouard de, Pres. French 
Water Colour Soc. (Jan 22 a), 67 
Bouffd, M. Mane, celebrated Trench comedian 
(Oct. 26), 88 

®wlanger, Gustav, celebrated French painter, 
Professor ofSchool of Fine Arts, and Member 
of the Institute (Sept. 23), 64 
Bturovioa, Karl von, popular Viennese actor 
(April 3). 
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Calvo, Raphael, Spanish actor, representative 
of classic drama in Spain (Sept.), 44 
Castagnary, M., French critic and essayist, and 
Director of the Louvre (May 11), 58 
Chappell, Wm., F.S.A. (Aug. 20) 

Chippendale, Mrs. {nee Snowdon), entered the 
theatrical profession ’55, appeared at the 
Haymarket as Mrs. Malaprop ’63, connected 
with that theatre while it was under Mr. Buck- 
stone’s management, ’65-74 ; m. Mr Chippen- 
dale '66 , subsequently engaged at the Court 
and the Lyceum , will be best remembered by 
her performances of Mrs. Candour and Mrs. 
Malapi op (May 26), about 4*9 
Clayton, John (John Allied Clayton Calthorpe), 
s.-tn-law of Dion Boucicault, first appeared in 
St. James’ Theatre, London, as Hastings, in 
She Stoops to Conquer in ’66 , played with J. L. 
Toole at the Gaiety in Uncle Dick's Darling , 
at the Vaudeville 111 the School jor Scandal , 
at the Lyceum under H. Irving in Richelieu 
and other plays , as Hugh Trevor in All for 
Her at the Mirror, later at the Court in The 
Magistrate and Dandy Dick (Feb. 27), 4 3 
Corn, "Henry, vocalist and actor, long associated 
with English opera, especially at Covent 
Gaidcn with Pyneand Harrison , s of Haydn 
Com, the baritone colleague of Braham, and 
g s of Domenico Corn, one of the founders 
of the Philharmonic Soc. (Feb. 28), 64 
Creswick, William, Shakespearian actor, a native 
of London, but trained in the provinces ; ap- 
ptaied at several Metiopolitan theatres, joint 
manager with Mr R Shepherd for several 
yeai s of the Surrey 1 heatre , appeared at 
Drury Lane during Mr F. B Chatterton’s 
management , subsequently visited Australia 
(June 17), 74 

Crosmond- Turner, Madame Helene (Mrs. Helena 
Turner), operatic singer, and a d. of “ Madame 
Rachel ” (Apul 26), 35 
Barley, Felix O. C., painter and book illustrator 
(Maich 26 «), 66 

Davidge, William Pleatei, popular American 
actor (Aug. 7) 

Degeorge. Charles, distinguished trench statu- 
ary and mcdallionist (Nov. 10), 50 
Delorme, Mile. Jeanne, young actress of English 
extraction (Nov. 12) 

Engel, Herr, proprietor of Kroll’s theatrical 
establishment, a favourite summer resort of 
the people of Berlin (June), 67 
Etex, Antoine, French sculptor, portrait painter, 
architect, and author (July), SO 
Fancelh, Signoi Giuseppe, tenor singer (Jan. 

23 a), 53 

Feyen-Perrin, Francois, distinguished French 
ai tist, one of “ Society of Ten ” (Oct ), 60 
Fr6re Bey, Charles Theodore, French painter of 
Eastern scenes (March 24), 72 
Gaut, Gustavus, Vienna painter (Sept. 7), 52 
Heller, Stephen, pianoforte music composer, 
born at Pesth,but for many years resident in 
Pans (Jan. 14), 73 

“Henry, Chaplin” (Henry Charles Stroud), 
vocalist, formerly associated with Mr. Leslie's 
choir, many years a member of the Foundling 
Hospital Chapel choir, and well known at 
civic banquets (Jan 17 a), 62 
Herdman, Robert, R.S.A., Scottish artist (Jan. 
10), 57 

HOI, W. J.” (William Hill Jones), comedian, 
will be long remembered for his droll per- 
formance 01 “Mr. Cattermole,” the wealthy 
uncle from India, in the Private Secretary 
(April 13), 53 
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Holl, Frank, R.A„ July 31 (see special biog.) 
Hughes, Nathan, portrait painter, died in Lam- 
beth workhouse (Feb. 14). 

Inohbold, John William, poet-artist; s. of the 
proprietor of the Lecd s Intelligencer, land- 
scape painter, published a volume of son- 
nets entitled “Annus Amoris ”( ]an 23), 54 
Kittoe, Edward H , marine artist, died in High- 
gate Infirmary (Nov. 11) 

Klapp, Michael, Austrian playwright and author 
(Feb. 26). 

Labiohe, Eugene, Fiench diamatist (Jan. 23), 73 
Littleton, Henry, sole proprietor of the house of 
Novello, Ewer & Co., music publishers (May 
11), 05 

Maobeth, Norman, R S.A portrait painter (Feb. 
27), 06 

Matout, Louis, French historical painter (Jan 
29 a), 74 

Meucner, Carl, comic actor at Vienna (Sept 5), 74 
Hessuu, Luigi, artist, and Directoi of the Gal- 
lery of Paintings at Siena (]uly) 

Michaelis, Theodoi, composei of the “ Turkish 
Patrol ” (Jan.) 

Morel-Ladouil, Leonard, sculptor, Chevalier di 
la Legion d’Honneur, lived in England thirty 
years, and was employed by Messrs. Elking- 
ton in the production of artistic objects in the 
precious metals (March 15), OS 
Oloott, Miss Lilian, American actress (April 8 a) 
Fakzzi, Joseph, French landscape painter (Jan. 
17), 75 

Parry, T Gambler, artist and author of works 
of art ; artist of the ornamental painting in 
Gloucester Cathedral and Tewkesbury 
Abbey (Sept. 29) 

Pinsuti, Signor Clio, popular song-writei, b. at 
Sinalunga, near Siena, ed for the musical 
profession at Rome, and under Cipriani 
Potter at the Roy. Acad. Mus., London, 
where he afterwards held a professorship foi 
many years (March 10), 59 
Raj’ on, M Paul Adolphe, French etcher, who 
will be long remembered by the British public 
for his etchings and portraits of eminent 
Englishmen (June), 4 0 

Reed, Thomas German, founder of the drawing- 
100m entertainments given at the Gallery of 
Illustration and subsequently at St George’s 
Hall, Langham Place (Match 21), 70 
Richard, Maurice, minister of French tine Arts 
under the Empire (Nov 5) 

Rignold, Patience, mother of the two well- 
known actors William and George Rignold, 
and in her time a famous actress (May 23), 87 
Schellem, Karl, Vienna painter, director of the 
Belvedere Restoring Sch. (April 9), 6'# 
Sherrard, Thomas, a very early member of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and superintend- 
ent of the band (July 1), 81 
Smith, Charles Raymond, sculptor (April 15), 88 
Squier, Ephraim George, Amencan writer 
(April 16) ,07 

Stephens, W. H., actor (Oct.) 

Strauss, M. Isaac, musician, composer of many 
auadnlles, polkas, waltzes, etc , and chef 
a'orchestre of the Tuilenes and opera balls 
under the Empire (Aug.) 

Svensden, Oluf, flautist, b. m Christiania, came 
to London at the invitation of Jullien, played 
in the leading orchestras, many years first 
flute in the Queen’s private band, professor of 
the flute at R.A.M. (May), 56 
Swaaborough, Mrs. Edward (known on the stage 
as Miss Fanny Hughes), actress for many 
years at the Strand Theatre (Jan. 14)1 45 


Thornton, L. M., author of the “ Postman's 
Knock ” and other songs, died in Bath work- 
house (May 8). 

Tilton, John Rollin, American painter (March 
22) 

Toole, Miss Florence, only remaining child of 
J. L Toole (Nov. 5), 32 

Voggenhuber, Frau von, soprano singer at the 
Berlin Royal Opera House for over twenty 
years, but Hungarian by birth (Jan. 11) 

Vokes, Fied., member of the well-known family 
of comedians who for some years performed 
in the opening of the pantomimes at Drury 
Lane (June 3). 

Wallack, Lester, famous American comedian 
(Sept 6) 

West, William, actor and musical composer, 
made his first appeal ance as Cupid in 180a 
(Jan.), . 9 3 

Wulmore, Arthur, one of the best line en- 
gi avers, his best works being “ The Loss of 
the Revenge ” and “ Streatley-on-Thames.” 

DIPLOMATIC AND OFFICIAL. 

Allon, M , eminent barrister, and life Senator of 
France, practised 47 years at the Paris bar 

duly) 

Anderson, Matthew. Ciown Solicitor of Dublin ; 
had charge of all State prosecutions for last 
thirty years including Fenian leaders (Oct. 12) 
Bartlett, Henry, C.B., Auditor Gold Coast 
Colony, late Deputy Controller (April 26) 

Bell, Doyne Courtenay, F.S.A., secretary to 
Her Majesty’s Privy Purse (March 26), 57 
Black, ( olonel George, formeily Chief Con- 
stable of Norfolk (Apnl 28), 78 
Brame, Georges, popular French deputy (Feb. 5) 
Brand, Sir John Henry, President of the Orange 
Free State (July 14) 

Brunn, Baron, Secretary of State for the affairs 
of Finland (Sept. 4) 

Budzeele, Count Errembault de, Belgian 
Minister to Russia (Feb. 6) 

Burrow, James Shortridge, Mayor of Bideford, 
Devon (Nov. 28), 70 

Cairns, Sir William Wellington, K C.M.G^ half- 
biothei of the 1st Earl Cairns^ in the Ceylon 
Civil Service ’52-66 ; was Lt -Gov. of Malacca 
’67, St. Kitts ’68, and British Honduras ’70, 
and Governor of Trinidad ’74, Queensland ’74, 
and South Australia ’77, but resigned the same 
yea i (July 7), 00 

Calvert, Major Reginald, Chief Constable of 
Cambridgeshire (April 28), 55 
Campbell- Johnston, Alexander Robert, F.R.S., 
F.K.G.S .formerly H.M. Dep Superintendent 
and Lieut -Gov. of Hong Kong (Jan. 21), 76 
Carnot, M., father of President Carnot, and s. 
of the stiategist of the Revolution; elected 
deputy ’39, Minister of Education ’48; after 
the coup-aetat was one of the three Re- 
publicans elected deputies who refused to 
take the oath of allegiance and were con- 
sequently unseated ; entered the Chamber 
as Deputy for Pans ’63, defeated by Gambetta 
’69, re-entered Parliament ’71, and, on the 
formation of the Senate, elected a life member 
(March 16), 87 1 

Chestakoff, Vice-Admiral, head of the Russian 
Ministry of Marine (Dec. 4) 

Conkling, Roscoe, Amencan lawyer and senator 

(April 17), 58 

Corbett, Edwin, H.M Minister at Stockholm 
since ’84 (Feb. 23) 

Corti, Count, was fifteen years in England as an 
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attach^ to the Sardinian Legation, Minister 
of Italy ‘to the United States 74-5. acting 
during that time as arbitrator between 
England and the States on questions between 
the two countries which had arisen out of 
the Civil War ; Italian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople '75; took charge of the Italian 
Foreign Office, with a seat m the Senate, ’ 78 , 
attended the Berlin Congress as First Pleni- 
potentiary of Italy; shortly afterwards re- 
turned to Constantinople as Ambassador ; 
Italian Ambassador, to England 86-7, and was 
altogether over forty years in the diplomatic 
service (Feb. 19) 

Bailey, Rt. Hon. William Bede, Q.C., Member 
of Legislative Council of New aouth Wales 
and a Privy Councillor of Gt. Britain (Oct. 31) 
D’Andthan, Baron Jules, Belgian statesman, 
Advocate Gen. Court of Appeal ’39 j Minister 
of Justice '43; Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary ’75 (Oct. 9), 85 
Buolero, M. Eugfene, senator; long connected 
with the Pans press, Vice-President National 
Assembly ’75, senator Dec. same year, Premier 
short time during ’82 Hilly 21), 70 
Faraell, Hon. Tames Squire, ex-Piemier of 
New South Wales ’73 (Aug.), G 1 
Ferand, M., French Minister to Morocco (Nov. 19) 
Fraser, P. Gordon, late Colonial Treasurer, and 
Member Legislative and Executive Councils 
of Tasmania (April 27) 

Frdbault, General, French senator (Feb. 5) 
Ghyezy, Koloman de, Hungarian politician, 
and a former Finance Minister (Feb. 27), 80 
Gibbon, James, late a member o f the Queens- 
land Legislative Council (April 2), 08 
Gibson, Walter Murray, formerly Premier of 
Hawaii Gan. 22) 

Gilntour, William Rodger, Consul at Liverpool 
for the Argentine Republic (Feb. 18) 

Graham, Major George, Registrar-General of 
births, deaths, and marriages ’38-79 ; hr. of the 
late Sir J. Graham, the well known Minister, 
to whom he acted as private secretary (May 
»P), 87 

Grenaud, Count, Grand Marshal of Prince 
Ferdinand’s Court (Oct. 30) 

Hearn, Hon. W. E., M L.C., LL.D., of Mel- 
bourne University (April 22 a ) 

Holland, Walter, J.P., twice Mayor of City of 
Worcester and proprietor ofVulcan ironworks 
Holt, Thos.. member of Legislative Council 
New South Wales ’77 (Sept. 5) 

Hertenstein, M., President of the Swiss Con- 
federation (Nov. 27) 

Kartwright. Sir Charles E. Keith, b. in the j 
West Indies; British Consul at Carthagena 


44 ”S 7 » acting during a large portion of that 
time as French Consul ; also consul in Penn- 
sylvania *57-71, and subsequently in other 
American states j honorary commissioner to 
the British section Philadelphia Exhibition 
*76, retired *78 (May 19), 75 
King, Hon. Jno. Pendleton, formerly a member 
of the United States Senate, and the oldest 
of the U. 8 . senators (March 20 a), 00 
Xolb-Bemard, “father” of the French Senate 
(May 6), 91 

Kotohoubey, Princess Helen, Grand Mistress of 
Russian Court, and chief of the Czarina’s 
Household (Feb. a6) 

land, John, several years prominent officer in 
the old detective department Scotland Yard, 
and subsequently superintendent P (Wal- 
worth) Division of Metropolitan Police 
(Aug. a 4 ) 


K'Call, Captain, chief of the Glasgow Police 
(March 29), 57 

HcOheane, Charles, American Vice-Consul Fat 
Portsmouth, formerly secretary of the Royal 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 

Maupas, Comte de, one of the chief performers 
of the Coup d'Etat of ’51 ; entered Civil Service 
'45, dismissed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of ’48, when he became an adherent of 
Louis Napoleon ; reappointed sub-prefect at 
Boulogne 49, called to Paris ’51 to be Prefect 
of Ponce, and had charge of the nocturnal 
arrest of the principal Deputies of the 2nd 
Dec. ; Minister of Police ’52, and filled other 
offices, retiring ’66, and remaining a senator 
out of office until the end of the empire; was 
in his later days a Boulangist (June 18), 70 

Meyer, Herr Von, ex-He&sian Minister of State 
(Oct. 29), 82 

Mollard, M., appointed acting Loid Chamberlain 
towards end of the French Empire (Aug. 26) 

Monford, William, Comptroller of Customs, 
Gold Coast Colony (Feb. 10), 4 7 

Murray, Archibald, Cleik of the Petty Bag 
(Feb. 11), 01 (Under the Judicature Act the 
office becomes extinct ) 

Musgrave, Sit Anthony, Governor of Queens- 
land administrator of the Colony of Nevis 
’6o, Island of St Vincent ’6t , Governor of 
Newfoundland ’64-60, Gov. of British Colum- 
bia ’69-’72 , Lieut. Natal ’72, S Australia ’73 ; 
Jamaica, ’77, succeeded S11 A. J. Kennedy 
as Gov of Queensland ’83 ; C.M G. ’71 : 
K C.M G ’75, (Oct. 9) 60 . 

Normann, Hen von, many years Court Chamber- 
lain to the late Get man Empeior Frederick, 
and afterwards Pi ussian Minister to Bruns- 
wick (July 17) 

Padone, M. Arnghi de Casanova, Due de, 
Clerical Bonapartist, Minister of the Interior 


59, some time pievious to his death agent for 
Prince Victor Napoleon in Pans (March 28), 74 
Palgrave, W Giffoid, Bntish Minister at Monte 
Video (Sept. 30) 

Pedder, Wm George, C.S I., late Sec. Revenue 
Department India Office (Nov 21), 55 
Pliohon, Charles Ignace, French statesman ; a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour (June), 74 
Power, Sir Alfred, K.C.B , Factory Commis- 
sionei ’33* Assistant Pool Law Commissioner 
’44, Chief Commissioner of the Irish Poor 
Law ’49, Vice-President Local Government 
Board for Ireland ’72-9 ; K C.B. in reward of 
long official service ’73 (June 7), 81$. _ 

Ramport, M , one of the Qusestors in the French 
Senate, formerly Directoi-Gen of the Post 
and Telegraph Dept. (Nov 23) 

Raspail, Eugene, a foi mer well-known deputy, 
and son of Fianpois Vincent Raspail (Sept.) 
Real, Count Premio, Spanish Consul-General at 
Quebec, shot himself (Oct 17) 

Reay, Stephen, Secretary to the L. & N.W. 

Railway for 22 years (Nov. 27) 

Redem, Count Heinrich Alexander Von, one of 
the high household officers of late Emperor 
William, lormerly repiesented Prussia in St. 
Petersburg (Oct. 23) 

Reis, Jo&s lose dos, Count de S. Salvador de 
Mattosinhos, Privy Councillor of Brazil, 
founder of Brazilian and Poituguese Bank 
(Oct. 25) 

Richard, Maurice, ex-French Minister (Nov.), 55 
Ritherdon, Edward, thirty years surveyor of 
shipping to the H. E. I. Company and to the 


Secretary of State for India (heb. 28 k 79 
Robertson, Russell Brooke, C.M.G., Consul 
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Yokohama and Assistant Judge of H.M. 
Court for Japan (April xo), IS 
RoMlant, Count di f Italian Ambassador, served 
through Austrian war ’48-49, and Ancona, 
Central Italy and Austria ’66 ; Ambassador at 
Vienna ’71; Foreign Secretary at Rome ’85 
(Oct. 17) 

Rader, His Excellency Herr von, Introducer of 
Ambassadors at the Court of Berlin, and 
Chief Master of the Kitchen (April 3) 
Rolleston, Christopher, C.M.G., late Auditor- 
General of New South Wales (April 9) 

Rowe, Sir Samuel, late Governor of British 
settlement of Sierra Leone (Aug. 28) 

Salomon, Gen., ex-Pres. of Hayti, elected ’79 > 
driven into exile ’88 (Oct. io) , _ 

Sargeaunt, Sir William Charles, K.C.M.G., 
entered Colonial Office as clerk ’48, was 
subsequently Colonial Secretary Natal, and 
Lt.-Col. Natal Carabineers, and Lt.-Gov. St. 
Vincent ; and ’62-87 one of the Crown Agents 
ofthe Colonies; hon. treasurer Royal Colonial 
Institute from its foundation (July 31), 58 
Sarmiento, Domingo F., ex-Pres. of Argentine 
Republic ; founded female school at San 
Juan ’36; Ministei Plenipotentiary to the 
United States ’64-68 ; elected Pres. ’68 ; author 
of numerous works in Spanish, including 
“ Life of Abraham Lincoln ’’ (Nov ) 
Sohlipnenbach, Count, Chamberlain to H.I.M. 

the Emperor of Germany (May 4), 81 
Bohwarzenberg, Prince Johann Adolph ; repre- 
sented Austrian Court at coronation ol Queen 
Victoria ; richest landowner 111 Austria (Sept. 

15), 00 

Begesser, M. de, for 45 years a prominent Swiss 
politician, and since ’71 Governor of the canton 
of Lucerne (June 30) 

Seldon, Samuel, C.B , Principal of the Statistical 
Deptmt. of H.M Customs (Feb 9), 57 
Sim, James Duncan, C S I., *. late General 
Duncan Sim, R.E. ; entered Madras Civil 
Service ’42, and aftei holding several ap- 
pointments, including that of Member of the 
Council of the Governor, retired ’75 (J an. 4), b5 
Souter, Sir Frank, Bombay Commissioner of 
Police since ’64, he having previously exhi- 
bited great personal gallantry and exceptional 
powers ol administration in connection with 
the Mutiny (J une 4) 

Spoxmeck, Count, formerly Danish Minister of 
Finance and Director-General of Customs, 
and at one time Councillor to King George of 
Greece (Feb. 28) 

Btabb, Col., Justice of the Peace of Zululand 
(Oct. 22) 

Thomson, Sir Ronald Ferguson, GC.M.G. 
C.S.E., LL.D., lately Her Majesty’s Envoy 
and Minister to Shah of Persia ; appointed 
attache ’48, Consul, ’59 ; appointed ’86 to 
inquire into the condition 01 the Nestonan 
community in Persian Kurdistan and 
Oroomiah; appointed Minister ’79, and re- 
signed ’87. 

Tillcock, Chief Inspector, 44 years connected 
with the City Police, and many years officer 
in charge ol the Central Criminal Court 
(May 27), 62 

Trench, Philip Charles Chevenix, late B.C.S., 
br, late Archbp. of Dublin (Feb. 9), 78 
Walker, Mr., formerly United States Consul- 
General m Pans (Jan. 14 a) 

Walah, Hon. William Henry, formerly Speaker 
of the Legislative Assembly of Queensland, 
and Minister of Works (April 3 a), 62 
White, Hon. Thomas, Minister of the Interior 


of Canada, and prominently connected with 
the Canadian press for many years (April ax) 
Wilson, Dr. Charles Edward, LL.D., H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Schools in Scotland (March 17) 
Wisdom, Sir Robert, K.C.M.G., a native of 
Blackburn ; emigrated to Sydney with his 
parents; ed. at Sydney College, admitted 
to the bar ’61, had a lone Parliamentary career 
m the colony, repeatedly declined to become 
a| minister of the Crown, though he once 
held the office of Attorney-Gen. for New 
South Wales ; was one of the delegates to 
the Colonial Conference of ’87 (March ao a), 68 
Wooyeno, Kagenon, several years Japanese 
Envoy at the Court of St. James, and the 
holder of several other important official posts, 
and practically the first permanent represen- 
tative of Japan m London (April n) 
Workman, Henry, five times Mayor of Evesham, 
J.P. for Worcester, Warwick and Gloucester, 
and D.L. for Worcester, and great benefactor 
to the Church (Oct. 28), 80 

CITY AND BUSINESS. 

Abbott, W., the well-known stockbroker, for- 
merly of the Stock Exchange (March 23J, 52 
Adams, James, 42 years in service of South- 
Eastern Railway Company, and many years 
inspector Dover railway station (Feb. 27), 66 
Allen, Joseph, secretary to the Gresham Life 
Assurance Co. (May 18), 5U 
Barnett, Samson (Feb. 14), 80 
Bateman, William Henry, of 90, Cannon Street, 
Deputy of the Ward of Walbrook (Feb. 9), 51 
Bell, Deputy, membei City Council for Billings- 
gate Ward from ’68 (Jan. 31 a) 

Bowles, James, foimerly of the firm of Bowles 
& Sons, George Street, Mansion House 
(March 15), 01 

Brase, Alderman, eight times mayor of Penzance 
(Teb 7), 6 7 

Caird, James Tennant, engineer and shipbuilder, 
Greenock, senior partner in the farm ol Messrs. 
Caird & Co. (Jan. 30), 71 
Charrxngton, Edward, of Buryscourt, Leigh, 
Surrey, head ot the firm of Charnngton Afc 
Co., breweis of Mile, End and Burton-on- 
Tient (May 19), 76 

Choudens, M. Antoine de, French music pub- 
lisher (Nov. 17) 

Cope, Geoige, J.P., last surviving member of 
Cope Bros , the well-known cigar and tobacco 
numufactuicrs of Liverpool and London 
(Feb. 1). 65 

Corcoran, William Wilson, banker and broker at 
Washington, whose chanties were estimated 
to exceed a million sterling (Feb. 25), 90 
Dick, Charles, manager of the London & North 
Western Railway Works at Crewe, Carlisle, 
and Longsight, deputy mayoi, and a J.P. of 
Crewe (June 2) 

Drexel, Joseph Wilhelm, of New York, retired 
member ol the eminent banking firm of Drexel 
& Co. (March 24), 55 

East, Samuel, Deputy Alderman for Portsoken 
Ward (March 1) 

Edmunds, Henry, late manager of the Birming- 
ham and Midland Bank (Feb. 17), 85 
Hartel, Raymond, head of famous music pub- 
lishing firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic, 
founded 1719 (Nov. 26), 78 
Heywood, John, scholastic publisher and book- 
seller, ot Manchester (May 10), 55 
Hill. Thomas, late chairman Caledonian Railway 
Company (April 26), 75 
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Hitches, James, a former partner of Messrs, 
Copestake & Co. (Nov.) 

IntfM ohn, engineer and shipbuilder of Glas- 
gow (May 9), 68 

r i William Chickall, of Regent Street, W. 




,-Col. Hon. Artillery Company (April 27), 76 
Jolly. Patiison, printer, served his time at 
Ballantyne's, Edinburgh ; pulled first sheet 
of the Edinburgh Journal ; many years in 
business in Dublin (March 1 a), 10% 

Xydd, John, printing ink manufacturer (April 5) 
Lewis, George, of Frankton Grange, Ellesmere, 
many years general managet Cambrian Rail- 
way Company (March 4) 

Lisei, Caesare, London representative of Messrs. 
Ricordi, of Milan, the leading music publish- 
ing firm of Italy ; London correspondent of 
the Gaaetta Musicale of Milan (Nov. 24) 

Mason, Thomas, formerly partner m firm of 
Dent, Allcroft, & Co (April 15), 75 
Maynard, Joseph, foi mcrly of 57, Coleman Sti eet, 
City (Jan. 9) 

Miles, William Henry, BA, of Ham Green, 
Bristol, J P. Somerset, a partner m the bank- 
ing firm of Miles, Cane & Co.. 2nd s. of the 
late Sir William Miles, Bart. (Jan. 15), 57 
Murray, Fredenck, member of the Metropolitan 
Board of Woiks, and formerly chairman 
Islington Vestry (April 6), OS 
Poliakoff, Samuel, the Russian “ railway king,” 
founder of the first school of railway engineer- 
ing and the Russian School of Mines, the 
Alexander II. Residential College for students 
at the Urmersity of St Pcteisburg, and 
many other institutions ; was born in Lithu- 
ania, of poor Jewish parents (April 18, //) 
Quilter, Wm., Parliamentary accountant (Nov 
12), SO 

Reia, William SI11 ell, gcneial manager Capital 
and Counties Bank (Lmi.) (Jan 18) 

Rivington, William, of firm of Gilbert & Kiving- 
ton, Ld., oriental and classical prmteis of 
Clerkcnwell (Nov ) 80 

Roskell, Robt , one of farm of Hunt and Roskell, 
jeweller s J uly 22) 

Roth, Camillo, of the Stock Exchange (April 0),/*/ 
Sibley, Hiram, founder of the Sibley College 
of Mechanical Arts, assisted in establishing 
the first telcgiaphicline between Washington 
and Baltimore, founded the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and erected a telegraph 
line from the Eastern States to San Francisco 
(July 12), 82 

Smith, William, someyeai s a partner in the fii m 
of Leaf, Smith, Leaf, & Co., Old Change (Jan. 
7 ), 90 

Spicer, James, J P. Essex, and D L. Essex and 
London, head of the firm of James Spicer & 
Sons, paper merchants, 50, Upper Thames 
Street ; trustee and treasurer of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, 33 
years treasurer to the Colonial Missionary 
Society ; twice Prime Warden of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company (Jan. 23), 80 
Staple*, Alderman Sir lohn, K.C.M.G., sat for 
Aldersgate Ward for ’77, and in succession to 
the late Alderman Besley Lord Mayor *85-6 ; 
opened a Mansion House Fund for the relief 
of distress, to which about £80,000 was sub- 
scribed, and was one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
receiving his knight commandership m recog- 
nition oT the services performed by him m 
that connection (Jan. 16), 72 



Webster, William, contractor, carried out, among 
other improvements, works for the Thames 
Embankment (Feb. 5 a) 

Winch, John, of North Mimms Park, tea mer- 
chant (April 4) 

Withers, Joseph, of the London Stock Exchange 
(July 12), 74 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Allery, James, City trumpeter (Oct. 6) 

Albanie, Georgina, w of John Sobieski, Count 
Stuart d’, and 2nd d late Edwd Kendall, J.P. 
of Brecknock and Gloucestei shire (Feb. 13) 
Aitkin, Mi s. jean, i/s. Thos. Carlyle (Aug. 4), 78 
Baker, William de Chair, a famous Kentish 
cricketer, founder of the “ Canterbuiy week ” 
(Ft b. 20) 

Baring, John, of Oakwood, nr. Chichester, un. 
Earl of Northbrook, and hr. late Bp of Durham 
(April 17), 88 

Barnes, Miss Sarah, of Westbury, Wilts (June 
2), in her 102nd year 

Batthyany, Countess, wid. of Count Lajos 
Batthyany, the Hungarian patnot (Oct) 
Benson, the notorious swindler, suicide m 
U.S A (May) 

Bergh, Henry, Amer. philanthropist (March 10) 
Boss, Emil, guide and mountaineer, of Gnndel- 
wald ( July) 

Bradlaugh, Miss Alice,// of Charles Bradlaugh, 
M P (Dec 3) 

Brockbank, G. P., one of the best known Free- 
masons in the country, Prov. Giand Deacon 
and Past Grand Standard Bearer of England, 
Vice-Pres of all Masonic chanties (June 2) 
Buohan, Lady, d of Col. Wilks, Govci nor of St. 
Helena, ’15, at the time of Napoleon’s banish- 
ment, and a»///. of Gen. S11 John Buchan, 
K.C B (May ro), VI 
Burnett, Lady, of Leys (April 25) 

Crackanthorpe, William, of Newbiggin Hall, 
Westmoreland, eldest representative of the 
family ho have held the manoi and estates 
of Newbiggin ever since 1331, and a first c. of 
Words woith (Jan 10), V7 
Charles, Albert Onesiphoi us, of the Homes for 
Little Boys, Farningham and Swanley (March 
29), 57 

Charlwood, Hen 1-3 , many years a member of the 
Sussex County Cricket Eleven (June 7) 

Church, Frederick John, only son of the Dean 
of St. Paul’s (Jan. 16), 88 
Coke, Col. Edward Thos., of Trusley, Derbysh., 
which property had been held by the family 
since the reign of Edward III., J P. Derbysh., 
and J.P. and D.L. Notts (Feb. 27 a) 

Cubitt, William, well-known member of the 
Baptist body, and one of the compilers of the 
Baptist Year Book (April 5), 87 
Curtis, Lady, w. Sir W. M. Curtis, Bart. (April 
26), 22 

Davies, Evan (“Myfjr Morganwg”), styled by 
many Arch-Druid of Wales (Feb. 23), 88 
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DelftftU, Ludy Cecil Jane, wift of Count John 
de la Feld, and d. xst E. Limerick (Apnl 34 ) 
Dietrich, Baron Albert, head of one of the oldest 
families in Alsace (Jan. xo a), 86 
Donovan, Larry, “champion bridge jumper" 
(Aug. 13 ) 

Doulton, Sarah, w. of Sir Henry Doulton (Oct. 26) 
Dumas, Marie Rose. sis. of Alexandre, died in 
a convent at Avellino, Italy (Jan. 10 a). 8k 
Dupont, Octave, friend and fellow-exile of Ledru 
Rollin (Feb. 24), 77 

Dyke, Lady, void. Sir Percyvall Hart-Dyke, 
Bart. (July 10) „ 

Eaton, Cant. John Sumner, R N., Secretaiy of 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club (Sept. 27) 

Elers, William, of Tunbridge Wells, J.P. and 
D.L Kent (June 16) 

Poster, Richard King, a leading Oxfordshire 
agriculturist (Sept 25) 

Fray, Miss, well-known frequenter of the Law 
Courts (May u) 

Gage, Lady Mary (May t 6 ), 80 
Garfield, Mrs , m. of late President (Jan 19 a) 
Grattan, Lady Laura, ivid . late Right Hon J. 
Grattan, M.P. and sis, late Earl of Dysart 
(July 12), 81 

Gundry, Capt. Tom, C01 nish wrestlei .champion 
of Cornwall and Devon for nearly 25 years 
(Oct. 23), 70 

Halford, Fredk. Wm , late sec foi 25 years to 
the Reform Club, Pall Mall (May 0 ) 59 
Hammond, Mai\ Frances, zv. of (June 14) 
Heathorn, Catherine, spinstei, of Craven 
Place, Maidstone, the “Maid of Kent ” (Ft b 
2>, aged 10k yeais 10 months and 7 days 
Henderson, Mis E, Queen’s housekec pci for 
ovei 2oycais (Oct .15), 70 
Hibberd, Samuel, foi mei ly a leadmgjot key , won 
the Cambridgesh on Malacca ’56, Cesai ewitch 
on Lecturei 06, and Chcstei Cup 56, ’65, and 
’66 (Feb 21), //> 

Hibbert, J ohn, of Bi ay wick Lodge, Maidenhead, 
J.P. Berks, 15 years a mtnibu of the govern- 
ing body of Eton College (March 28), 77 
Holkngwoirth, John, ol 1 'ui sby Coui t, Maidstone, 
long known for his munificent libci ality in 
Maidstone, and Chin of Cons partyf April 5), 8i 
Hook, Maria, e and last sin vivmg d. ol rhcodoi e 
Hook (April 3), 02 

Hudson, John Robert, gentleman porter to the 
Queen, and one ol the oldest of Her Majesty’s 
servants, entered sci vice of King William IV. 
when a youth, and was employed at Windsor 
Castle for 53 years (Oct. 29) 

Hughes, Mary Ann, w. Col. Hughes, M P 
(March 13), 58 

Hull, Mrs., oldest and most valued of Queen’s 
servants, nurse to Prince of Wales and all 
Queen’s children (Sept 24), 78 
Jamieson, William, of Penrith for many years 
champion wrestler in Cumberland and West- , 
more land style (Nov. 23), k9 j 

Jenkin, John Trevillian, J.P , D.L. Glamorgan- J 
shire (Feb 23), 79 

Jones, Herbert Rhys, of Weston-super-Mare, j 
drowned near Weymouth m a brave effort 
to save others, by three several attempts to 
swim ashore with aline (March 8) 

Mann 6 , Joseph Julius, the Queen’s courier (April 
24), 70 

Karolyi, Count Victoi, n. of the Austrian Am- 
bassador to Great Britain (April 1) 

Kegel, Stephan von, Austrian millionaire and 
man of fashion, suicide (May ix) 

King, Tom, pugilist and sculler (Oct. 3 ), 52 
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Victoria, 4 of and It. of Hastings 

Knowles, Mrs. > Emma, void, of the dramatist, 
James Sheridan Knowles, and formerly an 
actress (Miss Emma Elphinstone) (May), M 
Xurkovski. Lubiez, Polish officer, said to be xx6 
years of age (June) 

Leach, Robert Valentine, of Devizes Castle* 
Wilts (May 7), 80 

Lockwood, John, formerly sergeant-footman to 
to the Queen (July 1) 

Macaulay, Fanny, d. of Zachary Macaulay, 
and only surviving sister of Lord Macaulay 
(Nov. 10), 80 

Macdonald, Janies, light-weight jockey (Sept. 8 ) 
McLaurie, Douglas, bailiff to H.I.M. the Em- 
press Eugenie (Jan 13) 

McLean, Hector, of New College, late captain 
Oxford Umv Boat Club (Jan. 19) 

Macliver, Col. David, *. Mr. P. S. Macliver, of 
the fnm of Macliver & Son, proprietors of 
the Western Daily Press, Bristol, J.P. Bristol, 
and formerly L.rand for Chippenham (Jan. 17). 
Maule, Lady Christian, d of 1st Lord Panmure, 
and sis. Fox Maule, nth Eail of Dalhousie 
(March 21), 82 

Meany, Stephen J , prominent member of the 
Irish American party (Feb 8) 

Molesworth, Lady Andalusia, ivid. of the Right 
Hon Sir W Molesworth, Bait. (May) 
Montgomery, Lady Matilda (May 25), 89 
Munster, Countess Olga, y. d Count Munster, 
Ambassadoi to the French Republic, and for- 
mcily German Ambassador in London, by 
Lady H E. St Clan Erskme, d. of 3rd Earl 
of Rosslvn (Feb 3) 

O’Connell, Daniel James, 2nd s. late Sir J. 

0 Connell, Bart , and n. of the celebrated 
Daniel O Connell (Feb. 26), 6’A 

Ormerod, Abraham, J P , of Ridgefoot House, 

1 od 11101 don ( Feb 16), 8,i 

Palmer, Coui tlandt, President of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, New Yoik (July) 

Parkes, Lady, w of Sir H. Parkes, Prime 
Ministei of New South Wales (Feb. 1') 

Pearce, Paulin H , well-known swimmer of 
Ramsgate, author ot numerous poems, in- 
1 hiding “ The Death ol Nelson ” and “ Battle 
of Waterloo ” (Nov. 23) 

Pedley, Mary, of Chatteris, Cambs., aged 101 
years, having 100 childien and grandchildren 
(Oct 25) 

Rowe, Lady, ivid. of Sir Joshua Rowe, C.B. 
(Oct 28) 

Powys-Lybbe, W. R. L., Mayor of Wallingford 

(Apnl 5), 31 

Russell, Lady F rancis, d. of the Rev. Algernon 
Peyton, m istly Lord Francis Russell, s. 6 th 
Duke of Bedford, K.G ,and 2ndly John Loraine 
Baker (Feb. 2) 

Scarlett, Hon Lady, void of Lieut. -Gen. the 
Hon. Sir James Yorke Scarlett, G.C B. (Feb.) 
Seddon, R. L., famous football player, drowned 
at Maitland, New South Wales (Aug. 16) 
Sewell, Thomas, oldest professional cricketer 
in England, one of the Eleven of All England, 
and for many years engaged at Lord’s Cricket 
Ground (Nov. 3), 82 

Shaw, J. C., celebrated left-hand bowler, many 
years principal bowler for the Notts County 
Eleven, and for a long series of years con- 
nected with Geo. ParrS All England Eleven 
(March 7), 51 

Bhennan, Mrs., w. of Gen. Sherman, of United 
States (Nov. 28 ) 
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Sfatham, Thomas, founder of the Soldiers' 
Home. Windsor (Feb. 23), 61 
Sturgv, George, of Woodthorpe, Sydenham Hill, 
a munificent benefactor to various charitable, 
religious, and philanthropic institutions 
(April 14), 90 

Sumner, Thomas, of Hassall Heath, Cheshire, 
aged 96 ; leaves 5 surviving children, 44 grand- 
children, and 83 great gr. children (Feb. 7 a). 
Thorburn, W. D , Chm. Leith School Board, 
unsuccessfully contested Leith Burghs in the 
, C. interest '85 (Feb. 19) 

Thwaites, Daniel, brewer, native of Blackburn, 
died worth £2,000,000 (Sept. 21) 

Tiesenhausen, Countess Catherine Feodorovna, 
g.d. of a famous general of the Napoleonic 
wars, Prince Kutuzoft, and for many years 
filled high positions at the Russian Court 
(May 8), 8k 

Tito, Lady Emily, wid of the late Sir W. Tite, 
architect of the Royal Exchange (Feb. 16), 8% 
Tumor, Lady Caroline, wtd. of the late Mr.Chris- 
topher Turnor, and d. of 9th Earl of Winchil- 
sea (March 13), 71 

Wade, Lady, last surviving sis of Archbishop 
Tait (April 4 a ), 88 

Watkin, Lady, w of Sir Edward W. Watkin, 
Bart , M.P. (March 8), 66 
Watt, Heniy Alexander, chief engincei of the 
steamship Cagliari , which in the year ’57 
sailed from Genoa to the aid of certain poli- 
tical prisoners of King Bomba, but, the mis- 
sion being successfully accomplished, was 
captured in returning by a Neapolitan war- 
vessel, and its occupants, including Watt, 
taken to Naples and imprisoned ; after being 
imprisoned lor seven months and suffering 
much, Watt and the second engineer were, at 
the demand of the British Government, re- 
leased and compensated (June), 57 
Watts, S., foreman of wheelwrights at Pnnce 
Consort’s workshops, Windsor Gt. Park, 
(Oct. 3), 60 

Welwooa, Lady Margai et P. Maconochie, zv d. 
of late A’lan A Maconochie Welwood, and 
v. d. of 9th Earl ol Stair (Oct. 11) 

White, Mrs. Clarissa, ivid. of Jas. White, who 
founded sect ol Jezreelitcs at Chatham, and 
ruled herself as Queen Esther” (June 30). 
Wilson, Fleetwood Pellew, D.L. and J.P., of 
Wappingham Manor, Northants. (April 24) 
Wilson, Fiederick. Maryon, J P , of The Giange, 
Ucklield, 3rd 5. late Sir J. M. Wilson, Bart. 
(March 14), 56 

Wynn, Lady Annoia Williams, w. of Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynn, and y. d. 2nd Earl 
Manvers (March 22), 65 

Zuylen do Nyevelt, Catherine Henrietta, Com- 
tesse de (March 9) 

Obligation Days. See Days of Obligation. 
ObOCK. A French dependency m Tajurah 
Bay O7.1O, on east coast of Africa. 

O’Brien, William. M.P., was b. 1852; edu- 
cated at Diocesan College, Cloyne. After being 
connected for a long period with the Freeman's 
Journal , Mr. O’B. became the editor of United 
Ireland ( q,v .). Entered parliament as a 
Nationalist m *83, and at present represents 
N.E. Cork. Mr. O’Brien was committed to 

S rison m the early part of '88, under the Crimes 
».ct, and during his imprisonment was deprived 
forcibly of his clothes, an event afterwards 
nicknamed “ The Brooches ” incident. On his 
release Mr. O’B. delivered a speech m the 
House of Commons which attracted some 
attention. 


Obstruction, Law on in *8$. A Metro* 
politan police magistrate has (Sept. *88) con- 
victed an omnibus company, whose horses were 
changed in Parliament Square, on a charge of 
obstructing the thoroughfare. It was pleaded 
that the defendants had changed their horses 
at this particular spot for eight years ; but it 
was held that the company haa no right to 
obstruct the streets for private interests, and a 
nominal penalty was mulcted. Another ques- 
tion raised (May ’88) was, whether the marshal 
of a funeral procession, which had blocked the 
tramway lines m South London, could be said 
to have wilfully obstructed the thoroughfare. 
The prosecution was instituted by the tramway 
company, but the magistrate held that the 
company had no rights other than those pos- 
sessed by the community at large, and that the 
processionists had done all in their power to 
prevent a breach of the law. The case of 
Regina v. Long shows that justices have no 
right to convict persons charged under the 
Towns Police Clauses Act, ’47, with obstruction, 
on its simply being shown by the uncorrobo- 
rated testimonyof a policeman thatthree or four 
persons were standing on the pavement, and 
that other persons using the path had to turn 
off for them. 

Obstruction. Parliamentary. See Par- 
liamentary Procedure for the rules sub- 
mitted in ’87, and Parliamentary Session 
for the pioceedings upon them ed. ’88. 

O’Connor, Thomas Power, M.P., b. at Ath- 

lonc, 1848, graduated M.A. Queen’s University. 
Connected with the press from an early age, 
first in Dublin and afterwards in London. Was 
elected for Galway at the general election of ’80 
as a Home Ruler, and took a prominent part in 
the debates in Parliament. Visited America for 
the Land League in '81. Was present at the 
Irish- American Convention of ’ 81 , with Mr. Healy 
(q.v.) and Father Sheehy. Returned to England 
in May ’82. Elected for the Scotland division 
of Liverpool, and for Galway borough — in both 
cases by large majorities— -in ’85. Sits for the 
former. Has written “Lord Beaoonsfield: a 
Biography,” “Gladstone’s House of Commons,” 

“ The Parnell Movement,” “ Dead Man’s Island,” 
and many tales and essays. President of the 
National League in England and Scotland. 
Became first and present editor of the Star 
(q.v.) in ’88. 

October Handicap. See Turf. 

Odessa. A rapidly developing Russian port 
on the Black Sea. Although less than a cen- 
tury old, its population is 190,000, and in point 
of size it ranks as fourth city m the Russian 
empire. Distant 1,137 miles from St. Peters- 
burg and 933 from Moscow, Odessa has good 
ground for regarding itself as the capital of 
Southern Russia. It has derived its rapid 
growth largely from the export of gram. Twenty 
years ago the total exports were valued at 
£4,000,000 ; they now exceed £12,000,000, in spite 
of the competition of other Black Sea ports and 
the rivalry of America and India. Recently a 
new trade feature has been introduced. Tea 
and other goods from the East, that formerly 
made their way to London, and were thence 
despatched to Russia, are now conveyed direct 
through the Suez Canal to Odessa by the 
vessels of the Moscow volunteer fleet and the 
Black Sea Steam Navigation Company. 

Ohio River Bridge- The Wheeling and 
Harrison Railway Co., (J.S., on Oct. xoth. 88, 
commenced operations on the Union railway 
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bridge over the Ohio river at Wheeling, West I mentary Sec. to the Board of Trade Feb. to 

v. .. i. . , v n „ '00 i.u *.u 1 .. 1 


signed by Mr. Gustav Lmaenthal, C.E., who W. D. Jervois. Lord O. has recently.’presented 
is the engineer, will be 2,100 feet long, with a a recreation-ground to the town of Guildford, 
channel span of 535 feet. It is m connection Ontario (from the Indian Onontae—i.e . “ vil- 
with the new terminal system for the railways lage on a mountain "), a province of the 
centring at Wheeling, and is to be completed Dominion of Canada. It extends along the 
with its approaches in January 1890. The north shores of the great lakes, and is import- 
terminal arrangements include a tunnel 1.600 ant as containing the Dominion metropolis, 
feet long, and another bridge over Wheeling Ottawa. Area 144,600 sq. m., with recent 
Creek. accession on north and west ; boundai les not 

“Ohm.” See Electricity, ed. ’88. fully settled yet; pop. 1,923,228. Provincial 

Oil Islands. In the Indian Ocean. Part of capital Toronto, pop. 86,445, on Lake Ontario, 
the Ohagos Archipelago (q.v.). the second city m Canada m wealth and 

“0. A.,” a slang phrase, being a facetious population, and one of the most attractive, 
equivalent for A. C.. “All Correct,” and 1m- Besides the two capitals, important towns 
plying “ satisfactorv. are Kingston, Hamilton, London, Guelph, St. 

Old Catholics (Altkatholiken). One of the Catherine’s, Brantford, Belleville, and Chat- 
consequences of the declaration of Papal In- ham.— Divided into some iorty-six established 
fallibility at the Vatican Council of July 1870 counties, eighty-eight electoral districts, etc. 
was to lead to the formation of the churches The peninsular and southern portions of the 
and communities known as “Old Catholics.” province are very fertile, and are not elevated. 
These, although refusing adhesion to this Scenery on the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 


cardinal principle of the 


P rovince are very fertile, and are not elevated, 
cenery on the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 


have never rivers is very fine. Behind are elevated 


seceded from the Catholic Church, and still tracts with immense stretches of forest, 
claim a joint interest in the possessions of the abounding m game, large and small, furred 
parent Church, which, indeed, they continue, and feathered. Besides the shore-lme of the 
by state dispensation, to enjoy, both in Prussia great lakes, there aie many smaller lakes 
and Baden. Actually, however, the rupture be- and innumerable streams. Niagara River and 
tween the two bodies is complete. In Germany Falls, between Lakes Erie and Ontario, divide 
the Old Catholics at present number some from United States. Climate very healthy; 
70,000 ; in Switzerland they are more numerous, winter cold, with heavy snow and ice, but 
reaching about 80,000 , in Austria there are dry and pleasant. Summer warmer than in 
10,000; some thousands also in Spain and Por- England, admitting of a richer flora. The ex- 
tugal, some hundreds in Italy, and a few exist treme south-west of the province is the track 
mTranoe under the guidance of Pere Hyaointhe, most favoured by climate ol any in Canada; 
who (79) opened in Pans the Gallioan Church the peach ripens in the open air, and the finer 
Old Catholicism also is extending in North kind of grapes grow well. The most import- 
Bohemia. The Encyclical letter lately issued ant mineral pioducts of Ontano are peti oleum, 
by the 145 bishops who attended the Lambeth salt, gypsum or “ plasker,” silver, copper, iron, 
Conference, in July ’88, gave formal expression to and phosphate — Administered by a Lieut.- 
sympathy with all these reform movements, on Governor and 1 esponsible Ministry. There is 
the part of the Catholic Church. And in parti- only one Chambci, the Legislative Assembly, 
cular the Old Catholic bishops of Holland, and elected for four yeai s by 88 constituencies. 
Bishop Remkens m Germany, and Bishop Ontano has 24 scats in the Dominion Senate 
Herzog in Switzerland, have received full and 92 in the House oi Commons. Religion not 
recognition. For detailed account of the O C. State-aided. Education veiy good: university, 
movement see cd ’86. high schools, elementary public schools— tnc 

latter 111 the hands of local boards, supported 


movement see cd ’86. high 1 _ 

“Old Style.” See Calendar. latter in the hands of local boards, supported 

Ollphant, Mrs. Mar garet, b. near Mussel- by rates, free and compulsory. — Industries com- 
burgh, Midlothian, 1828. She is one of the prise a good deal oi manufacture oi various 
most vigorous and popular of modern novelists, kinds Agi icultui ists grow wheat and other 
and in addition to her numerous works of grain, hemp, tobacco, bops, etc. Apple and 


and in addition to her numerous works of grain, hemp, tobacco, bops, etc. Apple and 
fiction (the first of which— “ Passages m the peach orchards are extensive, the fruit export 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside” increasing rapidly Vmeyaidsare being more 
— established her reputation before she was planted, though the wine made is not yet ex- 
twenty-one), she has contributed “Dante” ported. Mining employs many hands. The 
and “Cervantes” to the well-known series fresh-water fisheries ai e valuable, and piscicul- 


“ Foreign Classics for English Readers, ” and ture is attended to Cheese-making is carried 
written “ S. Francis of Assisi,” “The Makers of on in 470 factories, dairy stock numbering nearly 
Florence,” and “ Literary History of England.” two million head. There is an agricultural 
In ’88 she published a new novel, “ The Seoond college at Guelph. The timber-trade is large. 
Son” and also a “Memoir of Principal Homesteads are granted free under certain con- 
Tulloch, D.D.” Her maiden name was Wilson, ditions, but of the twenty million acres already 
0X16 Thousand Guineas. See Turf. occupied much is very valuable, and land costs 

Qn ilo w, W illiam Hllli er. K.C.M.G., 4th £4 to £20 per acre in settled districts. — Ontario, 
Earl of; b. 1853 : educated at Eton, and Exeter called Upper Canada, became British after the 
Coll.* Oxford. Succeeded to the peerage ’70. fall of Quebec and the formal cession in 1763. 
Is High Steward of Guildford. Appointed It joined with other provinces to form the 
Lord-in-Waiting to H.M. ’8o, and again in ’86. Dominion in 1867. See Canada ; and for Exe- 
One of the delegates at the Conference on the cutive Council see Diplomatic. 

Sugar Question^. His lordship formed one Open Spaces Act, ’ 87 , extends certain pro- 
of the Lords Committee on the Sweating visions 01 the Metropolitan Open Spaces Acts 
System, ’88. Lord Onslow whs TJnder-Sec. of to sanitary districts throughout England, 
State for the Colonic# from ’87 to ’88, and Parlia- Wales, ana Ireland ; amends the principal Acts 
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in some details ; and provides that the powers 
and duties conferred upon the Metropolitan 
Board by the Act of '77 may be exercised and 
rformed by any vestry or district board 111 the 
etropohs. 

Open Spaces (Metropolitan). See ed. 88. 

Opium Trade, Society for the Suppres- 
sion Of. Formed 1874. Object : Liberation of 
China from the forced trade of opium. The 
Chefoo Convention of ’76 gave China increased 
powers to tax imported opium, and arrest 
smuggling. Ratification of this treaty was de- 
layed by Indian opposition, and it was not 
until ’85 that the foroed opium trade was dosed. 
The trade, however, continues to exist in 
hardly diminished magnitude. Burmah has 
also, it is alleged, been seriously injured by 
the opium trade, which the Anti-Opium Sooiety 
seeks to suppress m India, urging that the 
existing Government licensing system shall 
be used only for the production of so much 
opium as is required for legitimate medical 
use. President, Sir Joseph W Pease, M.P. 
Sec., E. A. Williams, B.A. Office, Broadway 
Chambers, Westminster, S W. 

Opportunists. See French Political Par- 
ties. 

Orange Association, The. See ed. '88. 

Orange Free State An independent Dutch 
republic m South Africa. It has Cape Colony 
on S. and S.W., Bechuanaland on N.W , Tians- 
vaal on N., Natal on E., Basutoland on S.E 
Area estimated at 41,500 sq. in. , pop 133,518, of 
whom 61,022 aie w'hites. It is divided into 
17 districts. Capital, Bloemfontein , pop. 3,270. 
Other centies are Ladybrand, wmburg, 
Kroonstad, Hari ismith, Fauiesmith, etc The 
State is mainly pastoial, scarcity of w r ater j 
rendeung great pait of it unfit ior agi lcultuie 
Principal products aie wool, hides, ostuch 
■feathers, also diamonds and gainets There 
are rich coal-mines Gold was found m ’87. 
Ostruh-rearing is being developed. Executive 
vested m President, elected every five yeai s by 
universal sufliugc, and a Council appointed 
by the Volksraad. Acting President, P. J. Bhg- 
nant, Esq. There is also a Landiost appointed 
to each of the distncts by the Piesident, if 
confirmed by the Volksraad The lattei con- 
sists of 56 membeis, elected by universal 
suffrage for fouryeais, half vacating then seats 
every two years.' Roman-Dutch law 7 preiails. 
There is a Supreme Couit of thiee judges, 
and a Circuit Court. There is no standing 
amy, except a small body of artillery at the 
capital ; but about 14,000 men are on the rolls 
as liable to be called out m case of war. 
The Dutch Reformed Church is the dominant 
religion. The State devotes .£12,000 a year to 
education. Estimated revenue lor ’87-8, £156,300 ; 
expenditure, £164,000; debt, £172,500. Commerce 
passes through Natal and Cape Colony : statis- 
tics included in theirs. Imports for '86 esti- 
mated at about £1,000,000, exports at £2,000,000. 
The capital has telegraphic communication 
with Natal and Cape Colony. The State is, on 
the wholes prosperous ana orderly. It was 
formed in 1836-40, when Dutch Boers, becoming 
disaffected towards the new British Govern- 
ment at the Cape, “ trekked ” northward into 
the wilds in large numbers. Their outrages 
on the natives, and the wars that resulted, 
oblige <J the British authorities to annex Natal 


in 1840, and the Orange River Sovereignty— as 
it was then called— in 1848. However, by con- 
vention in 1854, it was declared to be “a free 
and independent state,” and has since remained 
so under the title of Orange Free State. A 
constitution was proclaimed in that year ? and 
was amended in 1866 and 1879. For Ministry, 
etc , see Diplomatic. Consult Norris New- 
man’s “ With the Boers,” Sandeman’s “ Eight 
Months in an Ox-waggon.” Weber’s “Quatre 
Ans au Pays des Boers, Petherick’s “Cata- 
logue of York Gate Library,’’ etc. 

Orchardson, William QulUer, R.A. ; b. 1835, 
fiist exhibited in Edinburgh, his native city, 
under the auspices of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Subsequently he came to London. 
Elected an Associate oi the Royal Academy 
(1868). His “Challenge” and “Christopher 
Sly ” at the Pans Exhibition secured the 
approval of the French critics, and obtained 
for the painter one of the few medals awarded 
to British artists. His “Napoleon I. on Board 
H.M.S. Bellerophon,” exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1880, was purchased under the 
terms of the Chantrey bequest. R.A. (1877). 

Orchestra. See ed. ’87. 

“Order Of the Day,” in parliamentary lan- 

f uage, is a bill, or other matter, which the 
louse has oidered to be taken into considera- 
tion on a particular day. 

Ordnance Survey Office is a department 
under Government lor the preparation of maps 
and plans of the United Kingdom, w'hich are 
issued on various scales. The survey was 
commence d many years ago, and is approaching 
completion A revision of the survey has been 
undertaken, and is now m progress in York- 
shire and Lancashire. The Chief Office is at 
Southampton The Dirtctor General is Col. 
Sir Charles W. Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 

R E. , assisted by Lieut -Col John Farquhar- 
son, R.E (executive officer), Col. George H. 
Bolland, R.E , Major C R. Conder, R.E., and 
others. 

Ordnance, Surveyor-General of the. See 

War Oh'ice, Army, etc. 

Origin of Species See ed. ’88. 

Ormerod, Eleanor A., consulting entomo- 
logist to the Royal Agricultural Sooiety, and 
lecturer on entomology at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirenoester, is a native of Cheshire. 
She is one ol the first of living authorities on 
the history and habits of insects injurious to 
crops, trees, <md vines, and has published 
many important works on the subject. See 
Hlssian Fly. 

OrnamentB Rubric (See Ritualism.) This 
rubric, which appears m the English Church 
Prayer Book immediately before the “Order 
for Morning Prayer,” is the crux upon which 
turns the whole controversy with respect to 
Ritualism in the Church of England. It reads 
as follows —“And here it is to be noted, that 
such ornaments of the church, and or the 
ministers thereof, at all time of their ministra- 
tion, shall be retained and be in use, as were in 
this Church of England, by authority of Parlia- 
ment, m the second year of King Edward the 
Sixth.” The ornaments referred to include all 
the furniture, necessaries, and decorations of a 
church. The authority or Parliament involves, 
not merely the statutes then in existence 




relating to public worship, but such M other 
order as may have been taken by authority of 
the Crown. It is contended, on the one side, 
that this rubric (settled in 1662) revives the 
Act as Henry VIII., xix. 7, which decrees that 
all the old canon laws and ordinances which do 
not contradict any civil statute or oppose the 
royal prerogative are still to remain in force ; 
also Henry VIII. ’s Injunctions of 1545, the 
Orders in Council of the first and second 
years of Edward VI., and the Act authoris- 
ing the Prayer Book of 1549. On the other 
hand, it is contended that “ other order ’’ was 
taken in the reign of Elizabeth which puts 
a different construction upon the rubuc The 

8 reamble of the Advertisements of Elizabeth (as 
11s order is termed) declares • — “ The Queens 
Majesty, calling to remembrance how necessary 
it is that the State Ecclesiastical be conjoined 
in one uniformity of rites and manners in open 
raver and ministration of Sacraments, . . . 
ath, by her letters, directed unto the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Metropolitan, enjoined 
that some order be taken whereby all diversities 
and varieties among them of the cleigy and 
people . . . might be reformed and repressed, 
and brought to one manner of uniformity 
throughout the whole Realm.” This has been 
adjudged m the ecclesiastical courts to modify 
the comprehensive significance of the Orna- 
ments Rubric of 1662. 

Oruba. An island off the Venezuelan coast. 
Is a Dutch possession, under the government 
of Curacao. Area 69 sq. m., pop. 6,407. Gold 
has been found on it. See Colonies of Euro- 
pean Powers. 

Oscar II , King of Sweden and Norway, 
b. 1829. He ascended the throne fin ’72, m 
succession to his brother Chailes XV., who 
died in that year. Before his accession he had 
served in the army, and risen to the rank 
of lieutenant-general He is a writer of no 
mean order, and he has translated Goethe’s 
“Faust” into Swedish. In consequence of 
the merits of this literal y production the 
Frankfurt Academy of Sciences elected him a 
corresponding member. Issued in ’88 a volume 
of minor poems under his now de plume of 
“Oscar Fredenk ” He married, in ’57, the 
Princess Sophia of Nassau, by whom he has 
as issue four sons Gustaf, Duke of Wermland , 
Oscar, Duke of Gotland (who last year married 
Miss Ebba Munck, dau of Col. Munck) ; Carl, 
Duke of Westergdtland ; and Eugene, Duke of 
Nerike. In Aug. ’88, his Majesty visited the 
Emperot William II at Berlin. 

Osman Nubia Pasha, Marshal. Celebrated 
for the defence of Plevna against the Russians 
(1877) ; b. m 1832 in Asia Minor He took part 
m suppressing the rebellions of Syria (1860), of 
Crete (1867), and the Yemen (1874). After his 
gallant resistance and the fall of Plevna (1877), 
he returned to Constantinople, and became 
Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Guard 
(1878), Governor-General of Crete, Minister of 
War 1878-82. 

Ostrich Fanning. See ed. ’88. 

Ottawa. Capital of the Dominion of Canada 
( q.V'), pop. 27,417. It is situated on the 
Ottawa river, province of Ontario, and is a 
handsome city, containing some of the finest 
buildings m all America. Entrepot of the 
timber trade. 

Ottoman Empire. See Turkey; and for 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 


0 Ouida ” (Mdlle. Louisa De la Ramfa) 

was b. at Bury St. Edmunds in 1840. She 
commenced when very young to contribute to 
Colbourns New Monthly. The scenes of many of 
her stones are laid in Italy, where she is now a 
resident. Her works are very numerous, and 
comprise the following amongst many : — “ Held 
in Bondage.” “ Chandos,” “ Idalia,” “ Under 
Two Flags/’ “Folle Farine,” “In a Winter 
City,” “Ariadne,” “Pipistrello,” “The Village 
Commune, ”“In Maremma,”“Bimbi,” “Wanda,” 
and “ Othmar.” She is a most romantic and 
impassioned writer, and her novels abound with 
true poetical feeling She adopted the now de 
plume of “Ouida” in memory of her childish 
pronunciation of hei own name “Louisa.” In 
88 “ Ouida’s ” diatribe on the dulness of London 
streets w’as criticised 

Ouless, Walter William, R.A., b. ill Jersey 
1848. Educated at Victona Coll Becoming a 
student of the Royal Academy (1864), he took 
a silver medal in the Antique school. He has 
constantly exhibited at Burlington House since 
1869, his fii st works being subject pictures, 
of which the puncipal were “Home Again,” 
and “An Incident in the hiench Revolution.” 
In 1872, on the advice of Mr. Millais, Mr. Ouless 
took to poi trait painting, and has since de- 
voted himself with gieat success to that branch 
of his profession. Elected R.A (1881). 

“ Outcast London.” See ed. 88, and more 
fullycd ’87 

Owen, Sir Richard, K.C.B., F.R.S., the 
veteran comparative anatomist, b at Lancaster 
1804 Educated at Lancaster Giammar School 
and the Medical Schools of Edinburgh Uni v. and 
Pai is. After being in practice for a short time 
as a surgeon, m London, he became, thiough 
the influence of Di. Aberncthy, assistant 
cuiator of the Hunteiian Museum. In ’34 he 
was appointed Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in ’36 first Hun- 
terian Professor 111 the same subject at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and in ’56 Superin- 
tendent of the Natural History Department in the 
British Museum. Prof. O , from the examination 
in ’39 of a fossil bone sent to him from New 
Zealand, propounded a theory of the existence, 
in 1 emote ages, of a bud mon gigantic than 
the ostrich ; and the aeeuiaey of his theory was 
subsequently, by the discovery of the whole 
fossil, established beyond doubt 'Ihis led him 
to the adoption of his famous theory of the 
extinction of species. He is a voluminous 
writer on the subject to which his scientific 
researches have been successfully devoted. 
He is an honorary graduate of several universi- 
ties, a corresponding member of various foreign 
scientific associations, and in recognition of his 
eminent services was created a K.C.B. (’73). 

Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race. See 

Aquatics. 

Oxford and Cambridge Cricket Match. 

See Cricket. 

Oxford and Cambridge Locals. Pro- 
moted by the delegates of the sister Uni- 
versities, for the examination, classification, 
passing or rejection of pupils ; the Oxford 
being held in June, the Cambridge in December. 
The pupils are divided into Seniors, over 
fifteen and under eighteen, and Juniors under 
fifteen years. The examinations are held at 
various centres throughout the United Kingdom, 
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tufa. centre being presided over by a secretary, 
and the examinations conducted by an examiner 
sent from the University. In the results the 
pupils are placed in Class I., II. or III., according 
to merit; or simply catalogued alphabetically 
as having satisfied the examiners, the names 
of the unsuccessful being omitted. Trinity 
College, London, has also instituted Local 
Examinations. It is estimated that an average 
of about 6,000 pupils present themselves 
annually for the three examinations, of which 
about three-tenths obtain honours, three-fifths 
satisfy the examiners, the rest being rejected. 

Oxford, Et. Rev. William Stubbs, Lord 
Bishop of. His lordship, the 32nd bishop, is the 
son of the late William Morley Stubbs, Esq , of 
Knaresborough, was educated at Ripon Gram- 
mar School and Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated 1st class Lit. Hum. and 3rd class 
Math. (1848), became a Fellow of Trinity College, 
and proceeded M.A. (1851), D.D. by decree of 
Convocation (1879), Hon. LL.D. of Cambridge 
(1879), and of Edinburgh (1880). Ordained 
deacon (1848), and priest (1850), by the Bishop 
of Oxford. Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory at Oxford ( 1866 ), and has held various 
other appointments of importance at the 
University ,* Fellow of Oriel College (1867), 
Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, and Hon. 
Student of Christ Church. His lordship is 
the author of many learned works, amongst 
which are “ Registrum Sacrum Anglican um ” 
(Oxford University Press, 1858), “ Select 
Charters and other Illustrations of English 
Constitutional History, from the Earliest Pei lod 
to the Reign of Edward 1 .,’’ and “ The Constitu- 
tional History of England in its Origin and 
Development.*’ Formerly his lordship w as vicar 
ofNavestock, Essex (1850-67), Librarian to His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury^and Keeper 
of the MSS. at Lambeth (1862-67) ; Examiner in 
the School of Law and Modern History (1865-66), 
Select Preacher (1870), Examiner in the School 
of Theology (1871-72), and of Modern History 
(1873-76, and ’81) ; rector of Cholderton, Wilts 
(1675-79), Canon of St Paul’s (1879 84) Con- 
secrated Bishop of Chester (April 25th, 1884) 
and translated to Oxford in *88. Hon. Fellow of 
Oriel College, Nov ’88 
Oxford university. Ihis seems to have 
grown up in the twelfth century, and is one of 
the three oldest univeisities of Europe, the 
other two being Paris and Bologna. The 
number of students seems to have greatly 
varied at different periods of its history, and 
now is about 3,000, it having received con- 
siderable impetus from the great Tractanan 
movement, and the reforms introduced by the 
University Commissions. By the Oxford Reform 
Act ( 1864 ) the present constitution was fixed. 
The government of the University is! m the 
hands of three bodies— the Hebdomadal Gounoil, 
of about twenty members : Congregation, which 
includes all resident graduates ; and Convoca- 
tion, which is made up of all graduates whose 
names are on the register. The following is 
the list of oolleges in the University * Founded 
(1249), University— Heady J. F. Bught, D.D. — 
Undergraduates , zxo; (1262), Balliol, Benjamin 
lowett, M.A., 261 ; (1270), Merton, Hon. G. C. 
Brodnck, D.C.L., 119; (1314), Exeter, W. W. 
Jackson, M.A., 141; (1326), Onel, D. B. Monro, 


M.A., 99 ; (1340), ftnemi’s, J. r. Magrath 
D.D., 134; (?386), New, J. E. Sewell, D.D^ro* 
(1427), Lincoln, W. W. Merir, D.D. « • 

All Souls’, Sir W. R. Anson, D.C.L., 5 4; 
Magdalen, T. H. Warren, M.A., 16a ; 
Brasenose, A. Watson, M.A., in ; (1516); Gonras, 
T. Fowler, D.D., 84; (1532), Const Ghuroh, 


U.U., 122 j (.15/1;, 70 j 

(1613), Wadham, G. E. Thorley, M.A., 99; (1624). 
Pembroke, Evan Evans, D.D., 64 ; (1714), 
Worcester, W. Inge, M.A., 119; (1869), Xeble, 
Robt James Wilson, 168 ; (1874), Hertford, H. 
Boyd, D.D., 88 Halls, (1269), St. Edmund’s, 
E. Moore, D.D., 43 ; (1325), St. Mary, D. P. 
Chase, D.D., 35 ; (1392), “ Non- collegiate,” and 
students at private Halls, 255 : Total, 2,972. 
Since 1868 students have been enabled to be- 
come members of the university without joining 
any college or hall ; they are known as “Non- 
collegiate,” In 1880 arrangements were made 
for the affiliation of provincial oolleges, of which 
privilege St. David’s College, Lampeter, Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham, and Firth College, 
Sheffield, have availed themselves. The exami- 
nations for the degree of Bachelor are Responsions 
(Smalls), First Publio Examination (Moderations, 
Honours, or Pass), Seoond Publio Examination 
(Finals, Honours, or Pass) Residence for 
twelve terms is lequired, of which there are 
fom in the year. Honours may be taken in 
Litterae Human lores (Ancient History and 
Philosophy), Mathematics, Jurisprudence, 
History, Theology, Natural Science, Medicine, 
or Oriental Languages. Women are admitted 
to the same examinations, but do not receive 
dcgi ees. There are three halls for their recep- 
tion— Somerville Hall, Lady Margaret Hall, and 
St. Hugh’s Hall. During the year 1887 New 
Inn Hall was, on the demise of its principal, 
annexed to Balliol College, 111 accordance with 
the decision of the last Royal Commission. 
Similaily St Mary’s Hall is destined to be 
united with Oriel College, and St. Edmund’s 
Hall with Queen’s College. A new hall for 
lady-students has been opened, and the first 
Honours Examination m Oriental studies held. 
Mansfield College (q.v ) is making progress, 
and establishing itself in the University. — 
Degrees. D.D. {hood scarlet cloth, lined 
with black silk) ; B.D. {h. plain black silk) ; 
M.A. (/;. black silk, lined with red silk); B.A* 
(h. black corded silk, trimmed with white fur); 
M.D. (h. scarlet cloth, lined with crimson silk); 
M.B. (h. dark blue silk, lined with white fur); 
D.C.L. ( h . scarlet cloth, lined with crimson 
silk); B.C.L. (/*. pale blue silk, lined with 
white lur) ; Mus. D. (h. white silk, lined with 
crimson silk brocade) ; Mus.B. ( h . pale blue 
silk, lined with white fur). — Chanoellor, The 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. ; Vioe-Chancellor, 
J. Bellamy, D.D. (St. John’s); Parliamentary 
representatives, Sir J. R. Mowbray, Bart., ana 
Mr J. G. Talbot. 

Oyer and Terminer, Commission of. The 

commission issued to judges of assize, giving 
them authority to try criminal causes in each 
county into which they go. It is literally a 
commission “ to hear and determine/” oyer 
et terminer being the old French equivalent 
for that English expression. 
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Paget, Sir James, Bart., F.R.S., D.C.L. adversaries,” he had resolved to do at Panama 
Oxon., b. at Great Yarmouth x8ia. He is what he did at Suez— viz., to insure a sufficient 
Sergeant-Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen, passage to the foreseen annual traffic of 7, 500,000 
Surgeon to the Prinoe of Wales, and Consulting tons, and to complete the definitive maritime 
Suraeon to St. Bartholomew s Hospital. He canal afterwards by small levies, as at Suez, 
has been an extensive contributor to the trans- on the annual profits. The Consultative Com* 
actions of the Royal and other learned societies, mittee had replied in the affirmative to the 
Created a baronet (1871), and appointed Pre- two questions . (1) Was it possible to construct 
aidant of the College or Surgeons (1875). Sir in the central mass an upper cutting and con- 
James Paget was one of the scientific celebrities tinue at the level by dredging? (2) Would it 
who received an honorary degree in 1883, at be possible, when this was done, to open up 
the commemoration of the 300th anniversary of traffic between the two oceans without sus- 
the founding of the University of Wilrtzburg. pending the work of deepening ? This approval, 
Pahang. A large state on the east coast of he pointed out, left for extraction only 40,000,000 
the Malay peninsula, northward of J chore, and cubic mcti es— 10,000,000 hard soil and 30,000,000 
touching on the west, Perak and Selangore. A dredgable soil , and a contract to carry out the 
treaty between Great Britain and P , concluded work 111 the tune specified had been entered 
in '88, piovidcs that the ruler shall be styled into by M. Eiffel On l’eb. 25th, ’88, the 
Sultan of P., and that the guidance and control Panama Star and Herald stated that the 
of the foreign relations of P. is henceforth con- opening of the Canal th lough the Mwdi Hill, 
veyed to the Straits Government {q.v ). four miles fiom Colon, was accomplished on 

Palestine Geological Surveys. See ed. ’87. Feb. 22nd. “ rhtie is now a continuous water- 
*‘Pall Mall Gazette " Evening newspaper way open hom the sea at Colon to a pom]; near 
and review. Established 1865, by George Smith, Bojio station on the Panama railtoad— about 
of Smith, Elder & Co. Transferred to Henry 15 miles.” M. de Lesseps read his usual report 
Yates Thompson, his son-in-law, in 1880. to the Company at the Pans meeting of March xst, 
Edited first by Fredenok Greenwood, next (1880) and assured them that the Canal would be 
by JohnMorley, who 111 tuin was succeeded 111 opened with locks in 1890, the contracts being 
1883 by W. T. Stead (q.v.). Its characteristics are ot the strictest character flit meeting was 
the three ‘IV — Independence. Interviewing, enthusiastic, and the leport was adopted with a 
and Illustration. It is the first daily illustrated resolution authorising a loan ol 340,000,000 francs; 
English newspaper. Originally issued at 2d. It this, coupled with previous powers foi raising 
was first published at id. Jan. 1st, ’82. “PallMall 260,000,000, making a total of 600,000,000, be- 
Budget” (weekly \d un lllustiated summary sides a jum not 1 xceedmg. 120,000,000 for the 
of tne news of the week with special cartoon, pui chase of French Rentes to guaiantee re- 
Offioes, 2, North umbci land Street, Strand. payment and picmiums The amount necessary 

Palmerston. Capital of Northern Territory to finish the Canal, including everything, was 
{q.v.) ol South Australia. estimated at 654, 000, 000 fi., the Joan ot 600, 000, 000 

Pan -Anglican Conference. Sec Lambeth and 110,000,000 in hand meeting this and leaving 
Conference. a good balance. In the stiect were hawkers 

Panama Canal. This waterway, which, if offering for sale a pamphlet called Lc Cataclysme 
completed, will be the greatest engineering fatal au Panama. I he Chamber on March 26th 
work of the kind the -world has ever seen, is by 290 votes to 170 resolved to consider the 
designed to connect the Atlantic Ocean, from Panama Canal Loan Bill, the Government, how- 
Aspmwall (or Colon), with the Pacific at the ever, taking no part in the discussion, and on 
capital city of Panama— the oldest existing April 23rd the Council reported in its favour. 
European settlement in the whole of America The discussion was concluded on the 27th, but 
— thus cutting through the southern poi tion of a division being demanded, and there not being 
the narrow neck of land connecting North and a quorum of the Chamber picsent, another vote 
South America, generally described as the had to be taken on the 28th, when the Bill was 
Isthmus of Panama. The idea is to follow the agreed to by 284 votes to 128, a clause being 
course of the single-line railway already con- added providing that the prospectus of the loan 
nectmg the two cities, except in certain places, should point out that thetc was no State 
where the bed of the river Chagres will be guarantee. On May 24th the Finance Minister 
more closely followed. The whole length, appeared bcfoic the committee of the Senate on 
from entrance to exit, is calculated at fifty-four the Panama Lottery Loan, and said that there 
miles ; and the two chief difficulties are recog- was 110 need for the Government to concern 
nised in the flood waters of the river, and the themselves about the issue as requested by 
fact that the Cordilleras have to be cut through, the company ; the benate adopted the Bill on 
The river bed is to be crossed several times ; June 5th by 160 votes to 52. By the 8th the 
and it has been decided to cut through the directors had fixed June 26th for the issue of 
Gulebra Col, 111 the Cordilleras, which about tbe Lottery Loan. Ihere were to be 2,000,000 
the point chosen will mean the excavation of bonds at 360 fr. bearing 15 ir. interest, and re- 
ft lengthy ravine about 350 feet deep. (For payable in 99 years at 400 fr. There were to be 
history of the scheme down to end of 1887 Slx drawings a year till 1913, and afterwards 
see ed. '88, also previous editions). Adverse four, thiee of these to have a prize of 500,000 fr. 
criticism, more or less deserved, but heightened the other three each a prize of 250,000 fr., 
by a modification of the scheme and demands besides smaller prizes, the aggregate of the 
for more money, attended the progress of this annual prizes being 3,390,000 fr. Prizes and 
great work during ’87. M. de Lesseps on Nov. guarantees of redemption to he covered by a 
15th himself addressed an important letter deposit of French Rentes. What was described 
to the French premier, in which he stated that, by the Engineer of August 3rd as “the moat 
“in view of the indescribable bitterness of trustworthy statement '^respecting the ptogma 
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of the work done at the canal during the six 
months ending June showed that the exeavations 
amounted to 7,470,400 cubic metres. This 
monthly average of 1,246,567 was 96,567 metres 
more than the contractors’ minimum, the ex- 
cess for the six months being 579,402, or 442,400 
metres more than in the corresponding period 
of 87. It was added that M, Duponchel, another 
eminent French engineer, proposed to alter 
the method of excavation altogether— viz , bv 
using the torient of the river Chagres, which 
would be turned m the proper direction, to 
wear away a channel in the hard 1 ocky grounds 
-very much as hydraulic mining is earned on. 
At a grand banquet of the representatives of 
South American Republics given at Paris on 
June 19th, to M. Antonio l 4 lores, Picsident- 
elect of Ecuador, M. de Lesseps presided, 
and the canal was generally lelerrcd to in 
h £ pe A ul u t f mS ; 1 °, n &atu rday, )une 23 rd, 
shortly before the close of the subscnption for 
the new Lotteiy Loan, hundreds of telegrams 
announced all ovei the world the death of 
M. de Lesseps. This caused a panic , the sub- 
scriptions, which were said to be coming in 
very well indeed, were countermanded whole- 
sale, and at the close only about one of the two 
million bonds were reported to have been 
taken uip. Of course this canaid could only 
have been set afloat by the enemies of the 
canal. On the 29th M de Lesseps issued an 
cucu ar exposing this latest move 
of his advei sanes, and announcing that a 
strong financial syndicate had at once offered 
to guarantee all the loan stock not applied for, 
and this had been accepted. The annual meeting 
of shareholders was held at Paris on August 
1st, when M. de Lesseps, having alluded to 
the opposition as the icsultof disappointed 
ambition, said the amount obtained by the 
issue of the lottery bonds, with the pioperty of 
the Company, would at the date fixed for the 
opening of the canal covei all the expenses of 
the works, othei outlay, and the charges due 
on coupons. ,The meeting was enthusiastic. 
The second drawing was held on Ort 15th. 
several of vhe prizes at the fust drawing fell 
to bonds not issued, and the Company decided 
*o have them drawn over again for tfie benefit 
oi the issued bonds The 500,000 ti puze 
fell to a tailor of the Avenue d’Antin, who 
was not present. On Dec ist M. de LesBepB 
addressed a letter to the shait holders of the 
Company, saying that the lemaindei of the 
bonds were about to be issued, and the sub- 
scription would hold good if 400,000 bonds 
were applied for. In conclusion he said “I 
appeal to all hrenchmen, to all my associates 
whose fortunes are Ihicatened. 1 have de- 
voted my life to two great woiks, which weie 
pronounced to be impossibilities— namely, the 
Manama canals The Suez canal is 
constructed, and has enriched France If \ou 
wish to complete the Panama canal, youi chance 
is m your own hands. You must decide.” 

ln Russia, favouring 
the idea of a grand Slavonic confederation, m 
which the hegemonv would belong to Russia. 
See ed. ’88, more fully ed. ’87. 

noble edifice, erected in 
Paris, devoted to the interment of illustrious 
men. 

^®£ ubl J c Of. One of the most 
states of bouth America, situated be- 
tween the rivers Parana and Paraguay. 


Capital, Asuncion, pop. about 25,000. Area, 
about 145,000 sq. m. ; it is therefore about one- 
fifth larger than the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is governed by a 
President elected every four years, a congress 
consisting of a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies, and five Ministers of State chosen 
by the President. The State religion is Roman 
Catholic, but all others are tolerated. Revenue 
(’87), #1,938,176 ; expenditure, $1,400,503 ; the 
internal debt at the end of ’87, $1,068,260, of 
which a large portion will shortly be paid off ; 
external debt about ,£800,000. During the five 
yeais’ war, ’65 to ’70, against three of its most 
powerful neighbours the country was com- 
pletely ruined; but now', owing to the extra- 
ordinary riches of its soil, to its very healthy 
climate and its cential geogiaphical position, it 
is making such lapid strides that it will very 
soon become one of the most important states 
of South America. The country is covered 
with most valuable timber, and well watered 
throughout with a great number of small 
and latge rivers, most of them navigable for 
hundreds of miles. A railway of about 60 
miles is now in traffic, and another 30 miles 
will be opened very shortly. Concessions have 
been granted for about 300 miles more The 
chief crops are maize, 1 ice, coffee, cocoa, indigo, 
manioc, tobacco, sugai-cane, oranges, cotton, 
and the celebrated tea called Yeiba Mate. A 
law has been lately passed by Congress for 
establishing a metal currency. 

Paramaribo. Capital of Surinam (< /.».). 

Parcel Post, The. bee Post Office 

Parent and child. For the legal rights and 
duties of parent and child see ed 87. 

Paris, Comte de, son of the late Due d’Or- 
leans, and giandson of King Louis Philippe, 
b. 1838. lie was educated in England, having 
left hiance after the overturn of the monaicliy 
in 48 He and his brothei the Due de Chaitres 
seived on the staff of Gcneial M‘Clcllan during 
pai t of the American Civil War He married 
in 64 the eldest daughter of the Due de 
Montpt nsier, and has three childien. After 
the death, in ’85, of the Comte de Chamboid, the 
head of the Royal House of France, the Comte 
de Pans w’as acknowledged byneailyall the 
Legitimists as his successor. In ’86, on the 
passing of the Expulsion Bill, the Comte de 
Pans once moic left for England. He is the 
author ol an interesting and comprehensive 
w T oik in six volumes on English Trade IJnions. 
In July ’88 some sensation was caused in Paris 
by the seizure of a document addressed by the 
Comte to the mayois of France which the 
Government icgarded as seditious. 

Paris Metropolitan Railways. The Con- 
vention foi this system was appioved by the 
French Government Budget Committee on June 
30th, ’87, and .urgency was voted lor the bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies on July 21st. It was after- 
w’ai ds decided to remodel the original plan ; and 
the engineers, who w f ere deputed to visit the 
London underground lines and the Mersey 
Tunnel, have now to report to the Chamber. 
In the French Chamber on May 17th, ’ 88 , the 
Minister of Public Works (M. Deluns-Montaud), 
in answer to a question, said no doubt all Pans 
was in favour of the enterprise. He had taken 
the initiative in negotiations with the Munici- 
pal Council and the various railway companies, 
and he would endeavour to have the new 
scheme presented soon to the Chamber. 
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Paris (Neuchatel)Water Supply. Towards Bastille). Attempts were made to obtain the 
the end of Aug. ’88, M. Ritter, a Swiss engineer, official co-operation of leading foreign Govem- 
who constructed the waterworks at La Chaux ments, but, with the exception of the United 
de Fonds, etc., submitted to the Paris Munioi- States of America and the Republic of Switzer- 
pality a scheme for furnishing that city with an land, without success. Executive commissions, 
ample supply of water from the Lake of Neuch&tel. have, however, been formed m all important 
M. Ritter stated that the three Jura lakes— countries to take charge of the organisation of 
Neuch&tel, Bienne, and Murten— owing to the various foieign sections. The Exhibition 
the recent regulation of the Jura waters, now is to be divided into nine groups, as follows: 
form a single collecting basin, and that by the (I.) Works of art ; (II.) Education and processes 
connection of the river Aar there was such a usedtheiein; (III.) Plain and decorative house 
large disposable volume of water that from 20 furniture ; (IV.) Textile fabrics , (V.) The raw 
to 30 cubic metres per second could be taken and manufactured products of mining, forestry, 
from the lakes without causing any perceptible chemistry, etc. ; (Yl.) Apparatus and methods 
diminution. He proposes to draw off the water of mechanical industties , (vll.) Food products ; 
from the NeucMtel by a heading 260 ft below (VIII.) Agriculture, viticulture, and piscicul- 
the surface ; the water would be taken through ture ; (IX.) Horticulture. Early in ’88 the 
a tunnel, 22 miles long, under the Jura moun- British Government made it known that it had 
tains to the Dessoubre valley near Blanchefon- felt itself unable to take part m the Exhibition 
tain, in the Department of the Doubs thence officially, but at the same time would assist 
either in a subterranean conduit along the exhibitors by every means m its power, 
slopes of the hills or 111 aqueducts to Paris, Thereupon steps were at once taken to insure 
whence it would arrive at an elevation of the adequate icpresentation of British industry, 
about 395 feet. The boring of the tunnel would manufactures, and art, at the Exhibition, which 
be greatly facilitated by the supply of hydraulic is expected to eclipse in comprehensiveness and 
power furnished by the Reuse (7,000 horse- 1 nterest the great exhibitions that have pi eceded 
power) at the south end, and by the Doubs and it, both in Pans and in London. M. Berger, the 
Dessoubre at the noith end The distance Director-General of tile Exhibition, placed himself 
between Paris and the lake of Neuchatel is 312 in communication with LordLytton, the British 
miles, and the water would arrive at a tempera- Ambassador in France, and suggested that the 
ture of 50 deg. Fall M Ritter calculated the commercial bodies of this country and the 
work to cost 300,000,000 francs, the levenue to scientific societies should take action with a 
be derived from the supply of drinking water view to the foi mation of an executive commission 
and motive power along the whole route, to undertake the management of the British 
besides the income from Pans itself ; it would section, to which a space of about six thousand 
take about six years to cariy out squaie vards had been allotted The idea was 

Paris Ship Canal. A somewhat ancient warmly taken up in London, and at a meeeting 
scheme, the connecting of Paris with the sea of the London Chamber of Commerce (q.v ) a 
by a ship canal, was again on the tapis in the resolution was carried pledging that Chamber 
spring of ’88 It w T as pointed out that the to do what it could in securing the adequate 
waterway W’ould be through a level country, repicsi ntation ol tin British Fmpire At this 
the promoters not looking for Government meeting it was stated that the oost of the 
assistance, but depending upon a toll for their British section would be about £P,ooo, and 
revenue might leach ,£10,000. The Lord Mayor (Sir 

Paris Underground Tramways. M Berber, Polydore de Keyscr) lent his aid to the move- 
civil engineer, described as the father of the ment, and on March 1st an influentially attended 
system of pneumatic transmission in use in meeting w’as held at the Mansion House, at which 
ceitain quartcis of Paris, brought forward a a committee, representative of the manufactur- 
scheme of underground tiamways for that city, ing, commercial, scientific and artistic interests 
He proposed to lay a tube six meties in of the countiy, w r as appointed to fuithet the 
diameter without opening the stieets, elec- pi oper iepiescntation of British ait and manu- 
tricity to be used for Doth lighting and ti action factures, and at which a guarantee fund, headed 
The whole system is to consist of three lines by the Lord Mayor with £500, was started, 
starting fiom the Place de la Concoide, the Latei in the same month a furthci meeting 
first, to run to the Bois de Boulogne, by the w r as held at the Mansion House, when it was 
Champs Elysees, the Place de l’Etoile, and the stated that the spaee at the disposal of British 
Avenues Victoi Hugo and Bugeaud , the second, exhibitors would be about 150,000 square feet, 
towards the Bastille by the great Boulevards , exclusnc of the space available for the fine arts, 
and the third b3 the Rue de Rivoli and the This area, though less than half that occupied 
Boulevard Diderot ; stations to be built and by Gi cat Britain at the Exhibition of ’78, is con- 
trams to run on each line according to public sidered amply sufficient for the satisfactory 
convenience. The concession was asked for representation of British interests The French 
without subsidy or guaranteed interest for 24 authorities made no actual charge for the space, 
years, and the oost w r as estimated at 54,000,000 fr , but required that much of the work of preparing 
for the total development of about ten miles the galleries should be done by the country to 
The Prefect of the Seine having asked for which the section was allotted. This necessi- 
authorityfrom the Municipal Council, under the tated an expenditure of 5s per square foot, and 
law bearing upon local railways of 1880, it was a public appeal was made lor a guarantee fund 
announced m April ’88 that the scheme had of £20,000 This fund was promptly subscribed, 
been sent back for examination to the third At the meeting referred to a powerful exeotfttve 
Commission of the Council. council was appointed, including the names of 

Paris Universal Exhibition, The, for which gentlemen eminent in the mercantile and scien- 
great preparations are being made, will be tific world. A further meeting was held at the 
held in Pans, on the Champ du Mars , during Mansion House on July 23rd, when the Lord 
the summer of ’ 89 , and is intended to conunemo- Mayor entertained the Executive Council to 
rate the oentenary of the French Revolution (see dinner, and at which M. Waddington, the French 
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ambassador! made a speech advocating the claims 
of the Exhibition to an adequate representation 
of British industry. From that date it became 
dear that the British section would be worthily 
filled, and that there was no likelihood of any 
call being made on the guarantors. On Nov. 8th 
the Lora Mayor, in order to dissipate ideas that 
had been promulgated to the contrary, informed 
the public through the press that the success 
of tne British section was assured, and that 
the only difficulty in the way was the want 
of space to meet the numerous applications 
still coming in from the industrial centres 
of the country. Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
undertook the organisation of the British Art 
•eotUm, and mainly through his efforts a 
sum of >£3,000 was subscribed to meet the 
expenses of carriage, insurance, etc., of the 
art exhibits. The progress of the Exhibition 
buildings and of the Eiffel tower ( q.v .) was 
delayed through the Pans strikes of July and 
August last, but the work is now being ener- 
getically pushed forward, and the Exhibition 
promises to be a great success. Reference may 
be made to a speech by M. Tisza in May, in which, 
for reasons connected with the foreign policy, 
Hungarians were advised not to participate in the 
Exhibition (see Austria). Beyond this incident, 
and notwithstanding that foreign Governments 
generally have not allied themselves officially 
with the undertaking, it has icccived wide 
support. The United States Government voted 
$aoo,ooo to the expenses of the Exhibition, and 
undertook to send American exhibits fi ee. The 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Co., and 
the South-Eastern Railway Co., have signified 
their intention to deal with extreme liberality 
on all points relating to the Exhibition. 

Parker, Rev. Joseph, D.D., minister of the 
City Temple, was b. at Hexham, 1830. Student 
in University College, London (1852). Ordained 
in the Congregational body (1853). Has held 
the following church appointments . — Banbury, 
(1853), Manchester (1858), London, City Temple 
(1869) ; Chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales (1884) Founder of the 
Nottingham Congregational Institute. Dr 
Parker, in addition to being a popular and 
vigorous preacher, is also an author of repute. 
Among numerous works written by him may 
be mentioned “The Paraclete,” “ Ecce Deus, 
“Springdale Abbey,” “Inner Life of Christ” 
(3 vols.), “Apostolic Life” (3 vols ), “Weaver 
Stephen,” and “The People’s Bible ” It was at 
his house that Mr. Gladstone, in May ’87, met 
a large number of Nonconformist ministers, 
and expounded to them his Irish policy. Dr. 
Parker recently visited the United States. 
Mainly through the instrumentality of Dr. P. a 
Conference on Preaching was held in London m 
the autumn of ’88. 

Parliament is composed of the Sovereign 
and the three Estates of the Realm, which are 
the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and 
the Commons ; the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral sitting together and forming the House 
of Lords. Tne Sovereign alone has the power of 
summoning or proroguing or dissolving Par- 
liament, and gives the Royal assent to measures 
which nave passed both Houses. On the first 
day of the meeting of a new Parliament the 
Clerk of the Crown delivers to the Clerk of 
the House of Commons a list of the names of 
the members returned at the general election. 
Members are then summoned to the House of 
Peers, and the Royal pleasure is signified by 


the Lords Commissioners that the Commons do 

proceed to elect their Speaker (q.v,). On the 
following day the Speaker elect is presented to 
the Lords Commissioners for the Royal appro- 
bation. If the same Government be in office as 
had been in power at the dissolution, the swear- 
ing-in of members goes forward for a week 
or so, and then Parliament is formally opened : 
but if there should have been a change of 
Government after the general election, then 
members of the administration who hold 
office direct from the Crown will have vacated 
their seats, and the leading members of the 
Government present in the Commons will be 
the Secretaries to The Treasury. This was the 
state of affairs m 1874, 1880, and August 
1886, on which occasions authority to issue 
writs for the re-election of Ministers was given 
by the Crown, through the Royal Commis- 
sioners, within a few days after tne election of 
Speaker, and thei e was then a short adjourn- 
ment for the re-elections before Parliament was 
opened. But as in January 1885 the Ministry 
had not gone out of office, there were no 
writs to be issued for re-election, and conse- 
quently there was no need for any adjournment, 
and Parliament was opened nine days after it 
met. Parliament is sometimes opened by Her 
Majesty in person — this being now the only 
occasion dui ing a session on which the Queen 
is personally present— but more frequently by 
Royal Commission. In either case the Speaker 
and the Commons arc summoned (see Black 
Rod) to hear Her Majesty’s Speech. This is 
read sometimes by the Sovereign, but more 
often when Her Majesty is present by the 
Lord Chancellor ; and it is always delivered by 
him when Parliament is opened by Commis- 
sion. At the icsumption of business in the 
evening of the day on which Parliament is 
opened, an address in leply to the gracious 
Message fiom the Throne is moved in each 
House Aitci the mover and seconder have 
spoken, some critical lemarks upon public 
anansare usually made by the Leader of the 
Opposition, and the Leader of the House 
replies. The debate on the Address in the 
Lords is usually finished on one evening; the 
debate in the Commons has of late years ex- 
tended over scveial nights. So soon as the 
Address has been agreed to by the Commons, 
the House decides that it will on a future day 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, ana 
into a Committee of Ways and Means (see 
Supply, and Ways and Means). The Houses 
at then ordinary daily sittings consider private 
business (see Bills, Private), Petitions (q.v.) 
arc presented, questions arc put to Ministers, 
motions are made and discussed, and public 
bills are submitted by the Government and by 
private members. The ordinary time for the 
commencement of the session is early in 
February. There is usually a recess at Easter 
and at Whitsuntide, and great efforts are usually 
made to bring the session to a close at about 
the middle of August. The House, on resuming 
after an adjournment, takes up business at the 
stage where it had been left at the previous 
sitting ; but a prorogation puts an end to all 
uncompleted business. Unless it be dissolved 
by the Crown, Parliament exists seven years 
from the date on which it was first to meet. 
The demise of the Crown does not dissolve 
Parliament, but, on the contrary, renders an 
immediate assembling of the two Houses 
necessary; and if there be no Parliament in 
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existence, the old Parliament must reassemble, papers respectively. Lists of the papers for eaeh 
and may sit again for six months, if it be year, giving title and price, and later ones, even 
not within that time dissolved by the new the postage, can be sent post free for <uf. The 
Sovereign. When Parliament is about to be Parliamentary Publishers are Messrs. Eyre and 
dissolved by the Crown on the advice of her Spottiswoode, East Hardin? St., London. E.C, 
Ministers it is customary to prorogue on a given and 32, Abingdon St.. Westminster, S.W. j 
day, and in the evening ot the same day to Messrs. A. and C. Black, North. Bridge, Edin- 
issue the proclamation of dissolution. The writs burgh; and Messrs. Hodges, Figgis and Co., 
are posted the same night, and are made re- 104, Grafton St., Dublin, 
turnable not less than thirty-five days after Parliamentary Papers, '88 (Selected), 
date. But although the new Parliament cannot Among the many papers issued during the 
in any case be summoned to meet in less than year none can claim to be of so much import- 
thirty-five days after the day of dissolution, it ance as the “ Final Report of the Commissioners 
may happen when the general election is over of Eduoation ” (5s. 6 d.). This book contains 
that no necessity for an early meeting of Par- the Majority Report, with its Reservations ; 
liament exists, and in such case the new Par- the minority reports ; lists of the witnesses 
liament may be prorogued by proclamation examined, ot the returns made, and of the 
until a later date. Should it, however, be recorded divisions of the commission, also a 
found desirable to call Parliament together for summaiy of the statistical report; altogether 
the despatch of business on an eai her day than it is a most invaluable book to those now study- 
that to which it stands prorogued by pi oclama- ing the vexed question of free education, 
tion, whether that prorogation has taken place Further volumes have been published contain- 
before the first meeting of a new Parliament, ing foreign returns, statistical reports, and 
or during the ordinary 1 cccss between sessions, replies f 1 oin the principals of ti ainmg colleges, 
or if the House be adjourned lor a longer period “The Report of the Committee of Counoil on 
than fourteen days, it is 111 the power of the Education” (js. 11 */.), popularly known as the 
Crown to call Parliament together by proda- “ Blue Book,” contains reports on the Training 
mation for the despatch of business in six Colleges, selected reports of inspectors in the 
days from the date of such proclamation. See various distnets, and very valuable statistical 
also Crown; House or Commons ; Peerage; tables showing the lespective positions of the 
and Parliamentary Procedure Consult bn schools “Report on the Action of Light on 
T. E. May’s “Law, Pnvilegcs, Pioceedings, Water Colours” (2s. 9 d.). This report, which 
and Usage of Parliament.” was made by Di. W J Russell, FR S. and 

Parliamentary Obstruction. See cd ’88. Capt. W. de W. Abney, C.B , R.E., F.R.S., at 
Parliament, Privileges Of. See pRivii.rc.rs the request of the Lords of the Committee of 
of Peers and Members of Pari iameni. Council oil Education, deals with the physical 

Parliamentary Papers consist of the efiects o* light on water colouis,— the mvestiga- 
notices of questions, lesolutions, votes, and tion into tin natuic of the chemical changes 
proceedings in both Houses of Pai liament involved being deferred to a second report, — 
issued daily duung the session ; the official its merits have been carefully considered by a 
Blue Books, Drab Books, and Whate Books (so committee of artists duly appointed, and 
called liom the colour of then envois) aie a unanimous lc&olution adopted in its favour. 
Papers prepared by the different Government Histoncal Manusenpts— the second part of the 
departments, and picsented by command of Ceoil Manuscripts (3s. 5 d) covers the period 
Her Majesty to both Houses of Parliament, and 1572-82, “one of conspn acy, intrigue, and 
also of all repoi ts and returns specially 01 dcred general unrest throughout Europe, and not 
to be printed by either House. As soon as least of all in England and Scotland.” The 
possible after the close of each session lists first volume of the “ Cowper Manuscripts,” pre- 
are prepared of all the papeis printed and served at Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire (2s. 71/.), 
issued during the yeai, and are pi ocui able, as 1551-1632, consisting entirely of the Coke 
also the Journals of the proceedings of the MSS , also covers a very interesting period of 
House of Lords and House of Commons (puce our history. Next perhaps in importance to 
10s. per volume). To the general public the education is the Royal Commission on Civil 
papers are issued on the following terms: Establishments (6s. gd.). lhis, their second 
Single papers, Blue Books, etc., are chaigcd report, makes some vciy important suggestions 
for at the rate of one halfpenny per sheet as to the future of civil servants, especially of 
of four pages, excepting in instances where advantage to the lower division clerks. The 
special prices are fixed ; but for an annual sub- Reports on the Elberfeld Poor Law System (gd.), 
scription of £20 subscribers can obtain all the give an interesting and detailed account of 
Parliamentary publications issued during the the system of Poor Law lelief in some of the 
year ; an annual subscription of £16 entitles German towns, and also on the organisation of 
the subscriber to all the Parliamentary Papers charity m Germany. This year has been issued 
excepting the daily votes and proceedings, the first annual report of the Agricultural 
which can be had separately for an annual sub- Adviser to the Lords of the Committee of 
scription of £3 ; ana the reports on petitions Council for Agriculture (3d.). In ’87 Mr. 
and appendix to the votes, which can also be Whitehead, who had previously prepared some 
had separately for an annual subscription of most excellent pamphlets on insects injurious 
£x. The papers of each House can also be had to crops— was appointed to fill that position ; 
separately. The annual subscription for the and m his present report, after dealing with 
House of Lords papers is ^10, and for the the injury reported to have been done during 
House of Commons papers £15, or in each case the year, then devotes the remaining portion 
£1 10s. less without the daily votes and pro- to an account of numerous insects injurious to 
ceedings. An additional charge is made for crops of the farm, the orchard, and the garden, 
delivery within the town distnot, according to giving excellent advice as to how to deal with 
distance, and a charge of xos. or 20s. for pack- them. The Report of the Royal Commission 
ing and sending by post or rail the votes or on Horse Breeding (x£<f.) recommends .the 
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abolition of Queen’s plates, and substituting ing witnesses on oath. The Boyal Assent to 
premiums for competition by stallions. An bills is always given in the House of LordB, 
important book, as affecting Savings Banks more frequently by commission than other- 
generally, is the Report by the Hon. E. Lyulph wise ; and it is a curious circumstance that the 
Stanley on the Oardiff Trustee Savings iBank, French language is still employed in connection 
together with the minutes of the evidence, therewith. When a public bill is approved, 
and an appendix (as. 6d ). Those who are fond the clerk says, ** Le roy (or, la reyne) le veult.* 
of figures can consult the annual statements If the measure be a private one he says, u Soil 
of trade, of navigation and shipping, mines, fait comme il est desire" Should the bill have 
railways, tramways, life assurance companies, subsidies for its object, the official says, ‘ ' Le 
and savings banks, etc., but those who have rot (or, la reyne) rcmercte ses loyaux sujets, 
little time to spare might denvc great benefit accepte leur benevolence, etaussi le veult." If the 
from a peru*- al of the Statistical Abstract of the Sovereign thinks fit to refuse approval to a 
United Kingdom (i£cf.), as its pages contain measure, the clerk then says, u Le rot (or, la 
extracts from all the larger returns, and moic- reyne) s’aviscra ” This power of rejection, it 
over show the compaiativc figuies for fifteen may be noted, was last exercised by Queen 
years ; here may be found the public and local Anne, in the year 1707. The most striking 
expenditure, the amount of the national debt, feature in connection with the procedure 01 
income tax assessments, imports and cxpoits ; the House of Commons is the wide power 
agricultural produce, receipts and expenditure vested m the Speaker. This great officer must 
of railways and tramways ; particulars 1 e- have been anciently, as at present, the organ 
lating to the Bank of England, Post Office, or spokesman of tne Commons, although in 
Court of Bankiuntcy, and a mass of infoima- modern times he is more occupied in presiding 
tion our space will not permit us to enumerate, over the delibeiations of the House than in 
And there is one which should be mentioned— delivering speeches on their behalf. Unlike 
the “Finanoe Accounts of the United Kingdom,” the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker must abstain 
or, as sometimes called, “John Bull’s Ledger ” fiom debating, unless m committee of the 
(o a.); this gives the total receipts into and whole House, and even there he rarely takes 
the total issues out ol the cxchequei, gives advantage of his right. The member of the 
detailed statements of the annuities and pen- House who is elected to the office of Speaker 
sions to the Ro>al family, and for naval, usually acts quite independently of party con- 
military, political, and civil services, salancs sidcrations. He never votes, save when the 
of State officials, judges, etc. numbers happen to be equal, m which case he 

Parliamentary Procedure. The Houses gives the casting voice. The chief duty of the 
of Loids and Commons differ horn each other Speaker undoubtedly is the preservation of 
not only m legal d to their constitution, but ordei, with lespect to which the rules of the 
likewise in respect to their powci sand methods House of Commons are very stringent. It is 
of piocedure. It is m the House of Peers, for out of order, lor instance, for a member of 
instance, that the Sovereign meets Parliament, Pai Lament to refer to any other member by 
and the foimal ccrcmomts connected with the name; he must speak of him as “the hon. 
opening or proioguing ol the* Legislature are member lor so-and-so” Again, all remarks 
gone through. On these occasions, as also must be addressed to the Chair, and not to the 
when the Royal Asst 11 1 is given to public 01 House It is likewise out of order to speak in 
private bills, the “ laitliful commons 1, merely dnect terms of any proceedings of the other 
attend upon then* lordships But, on the other House of Parliament, unless they have been 
hand, the House ol Commons has an mdiviclu- formally made known by “message,” or re- 
ality ol its own, which is ycaily betonnng corded on the minutes of the House of Peers, 
moie marked. Its poweis and pnvilegcs are When a reference to the proceedings of the 
enormous it is in the Lower Chamber exdu- House of Loids is desired, however, the diffi- 
sively that the national estimates are voted, culty is got over by alluding to what has 
and it is m the Commons that the majonty of transpired “ in another place ” It is irregular, 
important legislative pioposals are initiated, too, to iefer to the opinions of the Sovereign, 
The powers of the Lord Chancellor, w r ho pre- speeches and messages liom the Throne being 
sides over the delibeiations of the House of regarded as the sentiments of the Ministry 
Lords, differ widely fiom those exercised by alone. The rules of procedure passed in the 
the Speaker of the House of Commons He is year 1882 (see ’86 t ’87, and ’88 editions), provided 
not tne judge or guardian of older, and if two among other things that a member who dis- 
or more peers rise together the House itself regarded the authority of the chair might under 
decides who shall fiist be heaid The simple a new standing order (Order m Debate) be 
duties of the Lord Chancellor (who need not “named” by the Speaker, and suspended from 
necessarily be a peer) consist in “putting the the service of the House, on the first occasion for 
question, and he is not debaued liom taking a w T eck, on the second for a fortnight, and on 
part m a debate. He has, howevci, no casting the third, or any subsequent occasion, for a 
vote m divisions, and if the numbets are equal month , empowered the Speaker, when in his 
the “ not-contents ” prevail Another peculi- opinion a subject has been adequately disoussed, 
arity of procedure in the House ol Lords is and it w’asthe evident sense of the House that 
that the speakers do not address the presiding the “question be now put,” to so inform the 
peer but tne whole House. With regard to the House, when a motion to close the debate 
origination of bills, the House of Lords has might be made, and placed restriction upon 
exclusive power concerning those relating to a the practice of making motions of adjourn- 
restitution u blood and a restitution in honours, ment. In the House of Commons no publio 
It has always been held that bills of “pains bill can be introduced without leave, and on 
sad penalties,” or other measures founded on that being given, the measure is formally 
oral testimony, should originate m the Lords ; read a first time. On the second reading the 
and until 1871 the House ol Commons had not principle of the measure receives considers- 
the power which their lordships had of examin- tion, and until it has passed this stage it cannot 
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be altered or amended. The bill is subsequently was adopted, and that after many modifications 
considered in committee of the whole House, had been made in it, was that which has 
or it may, m certain cases, be sent to a select reieience to the Closure of Debate. This was 
committee. After amendment m committee, found to work somewhat inconveniently inas- 
a formal report is received, the measure is sub- much as it necessitated the presence of not less 
sequentlv passed, and taken to the House of than 201 members to enforce the closure when 
Lords, where practically the same form is gone the minority numbers 40 or upwards. At the 
through. The only ezoeption to these pro- commencement of the session of ’88 the subject 
ceedings arises m the case of an Amnesty Bill, was once again brought under the notice of the 
which is read but once in each House. Only Commons, and being discussed m a conciliatory 
the royal assent can convert a bill into an Act and non-party spirit was very speedily ana 
of Parliament. It occasionally happens that satisfactorily disposed of Subjoined is the sub- 
the opponents of a bill are not desirous ol stance of the new rules then adopted — - 1 . Sittings 
meeting the motion for its second reading with of the House. Provides that unless the House 
a direct negative. An amendment is therefore shall otherwise order, the House shall meet 
proposed to the effect that the bill “be read every Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, 
this day three months,” or “this day six at 3 o’< lock,' and shall, unless previously ad- 
months,” it being understood that three 10111 ned, sit till 1 o’clock a.m , when the Speaker 
months or six months hence the House will shall adjourn the Mouse without question put, 
not be sitting. In the cases of motions in unless a bill originating in Committee of Ways 
respect to which the House is also unwilling and Means, or unless proceedings made m 
to come to a decision, “the previous question” pursuance of any Act of Parliament or standing 
may be carried, in which case the other busi- order, or otheiwise exempted from the opera- 
ness of the day is at once proceeded with The tion of the standing order, be then under con- 
business of both Houses of Pailiament, but sideiation At midnight on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
more especially of the House of Commons, is Ihursdays, and Fridays, except as aforesaid, and 
transacted very largely “ in committee ” at half-past 5 on Wednesdays, the proceedings 
When the whole House is m oommittee the 011 any business then under consiaeiation are 
Speaker vacates the than, the mace is removed to be interrupted, any dilatory motion which 
bv the Serjeant-at-Arms, and the Chairman of may hebefoie the House is to lapse without 
Way's and Means or another member of the question put; and the business then under 
House presides. Proceedings relating to the consideration, and any business subsequently 
expenditure of public money take place in Com- appointed, is to be appointed for the next day 
mittee of Supply (q v ), while in Committee of on which the House shall sit, unless the Speaker 
Ways and Means (q v ) lesolutions having re- ascertains by the pitpondeiance of voices that 
fcrence to the funds by which sut h expenditme a majority of the House desires that such 
is to be sustained, are passed There aie also business should be delened until a later day. 
Select Committees chosen foi specific pui posts, On the interruption of ^business the closure 
and committees for the consideration of private may be moved, and in such case the Speaker 
bills, the procedure m icspect to w’hioh is not 01 Chairman is not to leave the chair until the 
very dissimilar to that followed m legard to questions consequent thereon have been de- 
public measures. No member of the House of elded Aftci the business under consideration 
Commons can, as a matter of fact, lesign lus dt midnight, 01 at 5 30 on Wednesdays, has 
seat, but this end is attained by his act eptance been disposed of, no opposed business is to be 
of the “Chiltem Hundreds ” No office having tala n A motion may be made by a Minister 
emolument attached can be confeired on a of the Ciown at tht t ommenccment of public 
member of the House of Commons without his business, to be decided without amendment or 
vacating his scat , and therefore by obtaining debate, to the effect that the proceedings on 
“the stewardship ol Her Majesty’s Chiltcin any specified business if undet discussion at 
Hundreds, the stewaidship of the Manor of midnight that night be not mteri upted under 
Poynings, of East Hendred and Northstead, this standing order The Chan man of Ways 
or the Escheatorship of Munster,” a membei and Means may take thi chair as Deputy 
may rid himself of his duties In eases wheie bptakci, when lequestcd to do so by the 
appointments are not dnectly conferred by Spcakci, without any formal communication to 
the Crown, but by the heads of departments, the House, and the Speaker is to nominate, at 
a member need not lesign his seat ; and by the the commencement of eveiy session, a panel of 
Reform Act of 1867 it was specially enacted not more than five members, to act as temporary 
that members already in office should not Chan men of Committees w T hen requested by 
vacate their seats on accepting other Ciown the Chairman of Ways and Means. — H. Closure 
appointments. The first Salisbury admmistra- of Debate. Questions for the closure of debate 
tion, m Jan. 1886, made new rules of procedure are to be decided m the affirmative, if when a 
one pf their principal measures ; Mr. Gladstone division be taken it appears by the numbers 
on succeeding them in office adopted the main declared from the Chair, that not less than one 
principles indicated, and a Select Committee hundred members voted in the majority in 
appointed by the House of Commons to inquire support of the motion (the standing order of '8a 
into the rules of procedure of the House held which left it to the Speaker to take the initiative 
their first meeting March 22nd. 1886, the Mar- for the closure of a debate was repealed). — 
quisofHartmgtonnavmgbeen elected chairman III. Disorderly Conduot. “That Mr. Speaker or 
at a preliminary meeting on March 18th. (For the Chairman do order members whose conduct 
the names of the Committee, and the substance is grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately 
of the important recommendations they made, from the House during the remainder of that 
see ed. ’87.) At the commencement of the day’s sitting; and that the serjeant-at-arms do 
session of ’87 the Government proposed certain act on such orders as he may receive from the 
draft Buies of Prooedure for the acceptance of Chair, in pursuance of this resolution. Hut 
the House of Commons, (for the text of these if, on any occasion, Mr. Speaker or the Chair- 
see ed. *88), but the only one of them which I man deems that his powers under this Standing 
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Order are inadequate, he may name such 
member or members in pursuance of the 
Standing Order (Order in Debate), or he may 
call upon the House to adjudge upon the con- 
duct of such member or members. Provided 
always, that members who are ordered to 
withdraw under this Standing Order, or who 
are suspended from the service of the House 
under tne Standing Order (Order in Debate), 
shall forthwith withdraw from the precincts 
of the House, subject, however, in the case of 
such suspended members, to the proviso in 
that Standing Order regarding their service on 
Private Bill Committees.” — IV. Irrelevance or 
Repetition Mr. Speaker or the Chairman, after 
having called the attention of the House or of 
the Committee to the conduct of a member who 
persists in irrelevance, or tedious repetition 
either of his own arguments or of the argu- 
ments used by other members in debate, may 
direct him to continue his speech. (Tins is 
only a slight modification of the standing order 
of’82).— V. Motions for Adjournment in abuse of 
the Rules of the House. “That, if Mr. Speaker, 
or the Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House, shall be of opinion that a Motion for the 
adjournment of a debate, or of the House, during 
any debate, or that the Chairman do report 
progress, or do leave the Chair, is an abuse of 
the rules of the House, he may forthwith put 
the question thereupon from the Chair, or he 
may decline to propose the question theieupon 
to the House.”— Vi. Government Business. “That 
on days on which the Government business has 
priority, the Government may ariangc such 
lioveinment business, whether Ordeis of the 
Day or Notices ol Motions, in such order as 
they may think fit VII. Committees of the 
whole House. That whenevei an Ordei of 
the Day is read for the House to lesolve itself 
into Committee, (not being a Committee to 
consider a message from the Clown, or the 
Committee of Supply, or of Ways and Means, 
Mr. Speakei shall leave the Chau without 
putting any question, and the House shall 
thereupon le.olve itself into such Committee, 
unless notice of an instiuction theieto has been 
given, wh en su ch instruction shall be first dis- 
posed of.— VUI. Amendments on Report. That 
upon the report stage of any Bill no amendment 
may be proposed which could not have been 
proposed m Committee without an instiuc- 
tion from the House, — IX. Divisions. That 
Mr. Speaker, or theChanman, may, after the 
lapse of two minutes as indicated by the sand- 
glass, ifin his opinion the division is frivolously 
or vexatiously claimed, take the vote of the 
House or Committee by calling upon the mem- 
bers who support, and who challenge his 
derision, successively to rise m their places, 
and he shall thereupon, as he thinks fit, either 
declare the determination of the House or 
Committee, or name tellers for a division. 
And, incase there is no division, the Speaker 
or Chairman shall declare to the House or the 
Committee the number of the minority who 
had challenged his decision, and their names 
shall be thereupon taken down in the House 
and printed with the lists of divisions.— 
X. Address in Answer to the Queen’s Speech. 
That the stages of Committee and Report on 
the Address to Her Majesty to convey the 
thanks of the House for Her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech to both Houses or Parliament 
at the openingof the session be discontinued. 
—XI. Fublio Bills. That after Whitsuntide 


ublic Bills, other than Government Bills, 
e arranged on the Order-book so as to 
give priority to the Bills most advanced, 
and that Lords’ amendments to public Bills 
appointed to be considered be placed first, to 
be followed by third readings^ considerations 
of report, Bills in progress in Committee, Bills 
appointed for Committee, and second readings, 
—ill. Standing Committees. The resolutions 
of ’82 relating to the constitution and pro- 
ceedings of standing (or grand) committees for 
the consideration (1) of Bills relating to law 
and courts of justice and legal procedure, and 
(2) to trade, shipping, and manufactures, were 
revived, trade being ordered to include agri- 
culture and fishing (see Session, sects. 8oand 
81). Other resolutions passed by the House 
provided that motions for Bills and for the 
nomination of select committees, might be set 
down for consideration at the commencement 
of public business, and that, if such motions 
were opposed, the Speaker, after permitting if 
he thinks fit a brief explanatory statement from 
the member who moves, and from the member 
who opposes, any such motion respectively, may 
put the question thereon, or the question that 
the debate be adjourned ; that when the House 
meets at 2 o’clock for a morning sitting, the 
sitting shall be suspended at 7 (no opposed 
business to-be taken after 10 minutes to 7), and 
shall be resumed at 9, and continued, unless 
previously adjourned, until 1 o’clock a m., when 
the Speaker is to adjourn the House without 
auestion put, unless business exempted from 
the operation ol the Standing Older sittings of 
the House be then under consideration. It 
will thus be seen that when the House meets 
at 3, opposed business is as a rule not taken 
after midnight, butth.it when it meets at 2 o’clock 
opposed business may be proceeded with until 
1 a.m On Wednesdays the House meets at 
noon, opposed business is not taken after 5.30, 
and the House adjourns at 6. Several old 
standing orders, which were inconsistent with 
or which had been superseded by the new 
rules, were repealed, among them being the 
well-known half-past twelve rule. 

Parliaments, Clerk of the. An officer of 
the House of Lords, by whom, m conjunction 
with the Clerk Assistant and the Reading 
Clerk, is ptrformed such duties as making 
minutes of the proceedings, swearing peers 
and witnesses, and signing the Royal assent 
to bills which have passed both Houses. The 
Clerk of the House of Commons acts as chair- 
man and is addressed by members during the 
election of Speaker. All members are sworn 
by him and introduced to the Speaker, and the 
roll is subscribed under his supervision. He 
reads the order of the day, turns a sand-glass 
when a division is called, reads petitions if 
required, and takes charge of accounts and 
papers. He, like the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
is appointed by the Crown, and is associated 
with two clerks assistant, who make minutes 
of the proceedings. The office of Clerk of the 
Parliaments is held by Mr. Henry J. L. Graham, 
and Mr. Reginald Palgrave, C.B., is Clerk of the 
House of Commons. 

Parliaments, Local. A debating society 
founded on the plan and methods of procedure 
of the House of Commons, each member con- 
stituting the “ house ” taking the name of some 
selected constituency. See ed.’88, and more fully 
ed. '87. 
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Parnell, Mr., and “The Times.” See the vote of the Irish party overthrew the former 
Session ’88, sec. 81, also Parnell Commission. Government of Lord Salisbury on Mr. Jesse 
Pamell, Charles Stewart, M.P., b. at Collings’ amendment to the Address (Jan. 36th, 
Avondale, in county Wicklow, 1846, is a de- 1886). Mr. Parnell's name has been promi- 
scendant of Pamell the poet, and his family nently before the public in connection with the 
have been associated with Irish parliamentary Home Rule proposals of Mr. Gladstone, 
life for upwards of a century. His great- He introduced a land bill m the beginning 
grandfather, Sir John Pamell, was Chancellor of 1887, which was rejected, though its 
of the Exchequer in Grattan’s Parliament, and leading provisions with modifications were 
the most vigorous opponent of the Act of subsequently embodied m the Government’s 
Union, for his denunciation of which he was own measure Later in the session a sensation 
dismissed from office, he having previously was caused by the publication in the Times 
resisted all efforts of the Imperial Government newspaper of the facsimile of a letter purport- 
to allure him into acceptance of their proposals, ing to have been written by Mr. Parnell to 
The faihily came originally fiom Congleton, a member of the party of Irish Invincibles, 
Cheshire ; and Sir Henry Pamell, grand-uncle excusing the murder of Mr. Burke, though 
of Mr. Parnell, and a pionnnent member of the regretting that of Lord Frederick Cavendish. 
English Parliament in the time of Lord Grey On the night of the publication of this docu- 
and Lord Melbourne, under whom he held ment Mi. Parnell returned to the House of 
offices of distinction, when raised to the peerage, Commons, from which he had been absent, and 
took the title of Lord Congleton Mr. Parnell in an animated speech denounced the letter as 
was educated at Cambridge University, but did a base and infamous forgery. Subsequently, 
not take any degree. Alter a tour in America— on a motion of Sir Charles Lewis — whicn, 
his mother is an American by bnth, daughter of though demanding that the publisher of the 
Admiral Charles Stewart, a famous American Times should be brought to the bar of the 
sailor— he settled down on his property in House, was not framed in the interests of 
Avondale ; was High Sheriff of the county in the Irish Party— the prominent Irish members 
1874; wished to stand for the county, but was promptly demanded that the question of the 
not allowed to resign his office. A month later, authenticity of the letter should be mves- 
when Colonel Taylor, on appointment to the tigated by a committee of the House of 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, Commons, composed, if the House thought 
sought re-election, Mr Parnell opposed lnm, fit, entirely of Conservative members. The 
but was defeated. Stood for county Meath Government declined to grant a committee, 
on the death of John Martin (1875), and was but promised that if Mr. Parnell liked to take 
elected. First took an active pait in parlia- action against the Time*, he should have the 
mentary affairs in the session of 1876, when in assistance of the law officers of the Crown, — a 
association with Mr. Biggar he initiated what proposal which was treated with ridicule by the 
was known by the various names of the “ob- Irish members and their friends. Mr. Parnell 
structure ” and the “active ’’policy. He opposed refused to bring an action foi libel on account 
with great persistence the bill foi annexing of the alleged forgeries and the charges of com- 
the Transvaal, the flogging clauses in the pi icity with assassins, brought against him and 
Mutiny Act ; and the Prisons Bill; and there his associates in the series of articles published 
were many scenes of violence and excitement, by the Times under the title of “ Pamelliam and 
and seveial all-night sittings of the House. He Crime,” because he had no confidence in a 
finally succeeded in getting some modifications Middlesex jury. After the collapse of the 
in the treatment of political prisoners intro- action brought against the Times m May ’88, 
duced into the Prisons Bill; and being joined by Mr. Frank Hugh O’Donnell, a former col- 
by Mr. Chamberlain and other leading Radicals, league, at which other damaging letters were 
he led to the abolition oi flogging in the army put m by the Attorney-General, Mr. Parnell 
He joined in the foundation of the* Land League again demanded a Parliamentary inquiry, and 
(q.v.), and October 1879 was elected its first alleged that these other letters were also 
president. He fiist, at a meeting at Westport in forgeries. The Government refused to grant 
the previous June, used the phrase “Keep a a committee of the House on a question of 
firm grip of your homesteads,” which became privilege, but decided that the whole of the 
the watchword of the agitation. He went to charges against Mr. Parnell and the Irish party 
Amerioa in December 1879, iaised the sum of should be investigated by a commission of 
£70,000 in aid of the distress then widespread judges, consisting of Sir James Hannen, Mr. 
in Ireland, and for the Land League movement. Justice Smith, and Mr. Justice Day (see 
At the general election of 1880 he was elected Parnell Commission) Mr. Parnell made 
for county Meath, county Mayo, and the uty several important speeohes on the Irish question 
of Cork ; and elected to sit for the last men- during the session (see Parliamentary 
tioned place. He was elected in May 1880 Session, ’88). In an interview with the repre- 
leader of the new party by twenty-three votes sentative of the Pall Mall Gazette in May fast, 
to eighteen for Mi. Shaw He took an active Mr Parnell expressed the opinion that Home 
part m the Land League agitation outside Rule for Ireland would lead to Imperial Federa- 
parliament, and in the debates in the House , tion, which the Irish party would support, 
and after the Land Act was passed was arrested During the sittings of the Pamell Commission 
in October 1881 on a charge of intimidation and ( q.v.), at which he was frequently present, 
obstructing the working of that Act. He was Mr. P. maintained his characteristic reserve, 
released on parole in April 1882, and finally in P&niOll Commission, Til©. Was constituted 
May. At the general election of 1885 he was under an Act of Parliament for the purpose of 
re-elected for Cork, and his action in influencing inquiring into the charges and allegations made 
the Irish vote secured the return of many Con- against certain members of Parliament and other 
servative candidates, and proportionally weak- persons by the defendants in the trial of an 
ened the Liberal party, with whom, however, action heard in August entitled 41 ODonaell v. 
Mr. Parnell later on formed an alliance, and by Walter and another,* in which the plaintiff was 
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Mr. Frank Hugh O’Donnell, a former member was stated that he wished to go abroad. He 
ofthe Parnellite party m the House of Commons, made a statement relating to the Kilmainham 
the action being brought against the Times Treaty, and in cross-examination alleged that 
newspaper in connection with the publication all the memoranda relating thereto had been 
of the articles “Parnelliam and Crime.” The destroyed, as Sir William Harcourt.had told 
effeot of the charges made against Mr. Parnell him that Mr Gladstone desired him to be 
and other members of the Irish party was that “ reticent.” Capt O’Shea added that, from his 
they were members of a conspiracy and orgam- experience of the handwriting of Mi. Parnell, 
sation which had for its ultimate object the he believed that the signature to the incrimi- 
establishment of the absolute independence of nating letters was Mr. Parnell’s. Owing to the 
Ireland as a separate nation, and the expulsion time taken up by the reading of the numerous 
from the country of the Irish landlords , and speeches referred to in the opening, an arrange- 
that the mode of action was to organise a ment was come to that they should be printed 
system of coercion and intimidation in Ireland, in full and that the portions relied upon by the 
which was sustained and enforced by boycotting Times should be indicated Evidence was then 
and the commission of crimes and outiagcs, given of the outrages in Galway, Kerry, and 
and that they knowingly associated with persons other counties, the principal being the murder of 
guilty of crime or the advotates of treason, the Huddys, whose bodies could not be found for 
sedition, assassination, and violence. Letters three weeks, and were eventually discovered in 
were also alleged to have been written by Mr. Lough Mask. Mrs Blake detailed the painful 
Parnell proving his complicity in, and sanction circumstances of the murder of her husband 
of, crime, but these letters are denounced by and a seivant as they were driving into 
Mr. Parnell as forgeries. The Commissioners Loughrea on a fair day. Lady Mountmorres was 
appointed were Sir James Hannen (president), called to prove her husband’s murder, and the 
Mr. Justice Day, and Mr. Justice Smith, and ho^tilityofthepeopletoherselfandherchildren, 
Mr. H. Cunynghame was nominated as secre- and fainted whilst she was under cross-exami- 
tary. A preliminary meeting was held on Sept, nation by Sir Charles Russell, who asked no 
17th, when Monday, Oct. 22nd, was fixed for further questions Miss Lizzie Curtin and Miss 
the actual commencement of the inquiry The Norah Fitzmaunce also 1 elated the tragic circum- 
oounsel engaged are .— F01 the Times , tht stances under which in each case their father 
Attorney-General (Sir R E Webster, QC, lost his life On Tuesday, Nov 20th, the 
M P ) <7 v ), Sir H James, QC. M P. (7 ?'.), Attorney-General called attention to an artiole 
Mr. Murphy, QC, aiid Mi W. Graham of the 111 the Kerry Sentinel , of which Mr. Edward 
English bai, and Mr Atkinson, Q.C,andMi. Harrington, M.P , who is included amongst those 
Ronan oi the lush bar Mr Parnell is repre- against whom allegations are made, is editor, 
sented by Sir Charles Russell, Q C , M P (7 v.), accusing the Commissionci s of unfairness and 
and Mr. Asquith, MP (7 v ) , and lor such of paitiality On the next day Mr Reid, Q.C., 
the other membeis of Parliament against whom intimated that Mr. E Harrington, one of the 
chaiges and allegations have been Di ought who members for whom he appeared, had not 
do not appear in person, Mi R T Reid, Q C , thought fit to adopt hts \iews, and therefore he 
M P. (#.?'.), Mi. riank Lockwood, Q C , MP was not in a position to address then lordships. 
(7 Mr Lionel Hart, Mi A. O’Connor, M P, Mr E Ilarungton then said he had nothing to 
and Mr A. Russell ot the English bar, and Mi. say, txccpt that lie accepted the responsibility 
T. Harungton, M P , of the Irish bar, appear for what ever appeared in his papei The judges 
The opening speech of the Attorney-General occu- retired to consult, and on their return the 
pied live unys He alleged that a connection Pit sident said he hoped to have been spared 
existed between ecu tain Painellite members the duty which devolved upon lum ; but follow- 
and the extreme men ol the dynamite section ing the precedent ot the case of Onslow v 
in America, and refeiicd to the huge sums Whalley, they adjudged Mr Harrington to pay 
which had been received from that source, a fine ol ^500 to the Queen. Amongst the 
He quoted speeches delivered and crimes and most important evidence is that of witnesses 
outiages committed in the counties of Galway, who have stated that the moonlighting outrages 
Mayo, Clare, Kei ry and Cork, in support of his were connected with the League, and were 
contention that concuircntly with the delivery carried out by an “inner circle ” known as 
of the speeches, and following directly thereon, “The Boys.” One witness gave evidence in- 
ouirages increased both 111 number and violence, criminating Mr Timothy Harrington, M.P ; but 
Referung to the letters incriminating Mr Mi Reid, Q C , on behalf of the hon. member, 
Parnell, and which are alleged to be forgenes, characterised the stoiy as a fabrication. It was 
the Attorney-General said that at the proper decided that the Commission should adjourn on 
time all the names ofthe persons connected with Friday, Dec 14th, and meet again on Tuesday, 
the way and the circumstances m which these Jan 15th, ’89. There are still a very large num- 
comm unicat] ons were obtained, and the sum of her of witnesses to be called, and at the time of 
money which was paid for them, would be laid going to press the conclusion of the proceedings 
before the Court. After the first week it was appeared as remote as at the commencement 
decided that the Commission should sit for four of the inquiry, 
days in each week— Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Parsees See ’ed ’88. 

Thursdays and Fridays. On Tuesday, Oct. 30th, Pas en Arrlbre. See Heredity, ed. ’88. 
the first sitting of the second week, a long Passion Plays. See Oberammergau, ed. ’88. 

discussion took place as to the disclosure of the Passports Originally, permission to leave 
bank books of the Land and National Leagues, a port or to sail into it ; and so (X) a document 
counsel appearing specially for the Hibernian carried by a neutral merchant vessel, in time 
and National Banks. Theresult wasthatan order of war, to certify to her nationality, and protect 
was made for the disclosure of the books. The her from the belligerents— a sea letter; (2) a 
evidence commenced with the proof of speeches permission granted, m time of war, for the 
by public shorthand writers, but at the seventh removal of persons or effects from a hostile 
sitting (Nov. xst), Capt. O’Shea was called, as it country — a safe-conduct ; (8) a licence for 
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importing or exporting contraband goods or usual fee of as., or should have their old pass- 
movables without paying the usual duties, ports vises , before starting on a journey, by 
Usually, however, and in times of peace, a the diplomatic or consular authorities of the 
passport is (4) a letter, licence, or document, countries they propose to visit. The question 
given by an authorised officer of State, granting of passports came up in ’ 88 , as affecting more 
liberty to the person therein named to enter, especially Franoe and Germany, and Austria- 
travel in, or reside in a foreign country, and Hungary and Russia. On the 1st of June ap- 
entitlmg him to the protection of its laws. In peared in the Gazette a notification to the effect 
general, a foreigner, who wishes to leave the that on and after Thursday, the 31st of May, all 
country where he has been residing, obtains foreigners, without distinction, crossing the 
his passDort from the minister or agent or Alsace - Lorraine frontier, whether passing 
consul of his own State , he then requires to through or intending to take up their residence 
take it to the minister or authorised agent of in the country, must be in possession of a 
the country which he is about to visit, and have passport which had been vise at the German 
it signed by him Passports are demandable Embassy at Paris , and that foreigners who 
from foreigners on their at 1 ival m England by were not in possession of the required passport 
6A7 Will. IV. ; but this piovision is not en- were not to be allowed to proceed on their 
forced in practice British subjects are now |ourneys, and, if necessary, were to be re- 
free to enter Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, conducted across the frontier In consequeuce 
Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, without of these regulations, the Compagme de VEst 
passports, and the rules about passports have made arrangements to enable travellers to and 
been virtually relaxed in other countries, from Switzerland, Austria-Hungary ( via Arl- 
nevertheless, British subjects about to visit the berg), and Italy ( via Gothard) to avoid the 
Continent are recommended not to omit to provide transit through the Alsace-Lorraine territory, 
themselves with passports, for even in those and take advantage of the Della route, while 
countries where they are no longer obligatory, the Great Eastern Railway pointed out that the 
they are found to be convenient, as offering a new regulations applied solely to travellers 
leaay means of identification, and more par- entering the Reichsland through France, and 
ticularly when letters have to be claimed at a didnotaffectpassengeistiavclling7»«f Harwich, 
poste restanh . — The principal regulations respect- Belgium, and Alsace-Lorraine to Switzerland, 
ing passports (issued by the Foreign Office, Italy, etc. A subsequent notification appeared 
Julv ’87) are the following* (1) Applications in the Gazette of June 22nd, that passports of 
for Foieign Office passports must be made in British subjects proposing to cross the Alsaoe- 
writing, and inclosed 111 a cover additsscd to Lorraine frontier could be vise at the German 
“The Chief Cletk, Foreign Office, London,” Fmbassy in London fp, Cai lion House Terrace), 
with the word “passport” conspicuously written on payment of a fee of 10s A still later notifioa- 
on the cover. (2) The chai ge on the issue of a tion app ared 111 the GazttU of July 26th, that 
passport, whatevci numbci of pci sons may be foreigners wishing to reside in certain districts of 
named m it, is 2s (3) Passpoits are gianted Germany must be furnished with passports or 
to all persons, either known to the Seu clary nationality certificates, and again recornmend- 
of State or recommended by some person who ing all Butish subjects, intending to visit Ger- 
is known to him, or upon the application of many, to provide themselves with passpoits. 
any banking firm established in London 01 in On Sept. 11th the Tunis eoriespondent at 
any part of the United Kingdom, or upon the Vienna wiote to say it was announced that 
production of a certificate of identity signed by travellers coming from Russia into Austna- 
any mayor, magistrate, justice of the peace, Hungary must, foi the future, exhibit passports 
minister of religion, physician, surgeon, solid- bearing the visa of the Austro-Hungarian 
tor, or notary resident in the United Kingdom Consul m the neaiest consular town to the place 
(4) Passports are issued at the Foreign Office, whence the tiavellor started; that travellers 
between the hours of 11 and 4, on the day whose passports were not in order would be 
following that on which the application for the forbidden to cioss the frontier; and that this 
passport has been received at the Foreign measure was taken in retaliation for the many 
Office. (5) The bearer of every passport passport formalities to which travellers going 
granted by the Foreign Office should sign his fiom Austria-Hungary to Russia were sub- 
passport as soon as he receives it, without jeeted On Sept 26th he again wrote to say 
such signature either the visa may be refused, that the Austrian police had issued information 
or the validity of the passport questioned respe< ting the passport regulations decreed by 
abroad. Travellers who may have any in- the police of Russia for travellers entering or 
tention of visiting the Russian Empire or the leaving that country “The most noticeable 
Turkish Dominions, at any time in the course of thing in these severe rules,” he adds, “ is that 
their travels, must not quit England without exceptional measures are ordered against the 
having their passports vise's at the Russian Jews ” All travellers entering Russia must 
Consulate m London (17, Great Winchester have a passport bearing the visa of a Russian 
Street, E C ), or at the Consulate- General of the diplomatic or consular assent , and on his reach- 
Sublime Porte (7, Union Court, Old Broad mg his destination in Russia the traveller 
Street, EC), respectively Travellers about must get his passport visaed by the local 
to proceed to any other country need not authorities. If he is going from pJace to place, 
obtain the visa of the diplomatic or consulai or means to settle in any one locality for some 
agents of such country resident in the United time, he may obtain a “licence to sojourn,” 
Kingdom, except as an additional precaution which will remain valid for six months, but 
Other regulations have reference to the issue of wherever he goes he must present his passport 
passports to naturalised British subjects, and to to the Russian police for a fresh visa. Those 
persons already abroad. It is recommended, as leaving Russia must also exhibit passports 
a reasonable precaution, that persons holding bearing the visas of the police in the districts 
passports of old date should either exchange whence they come. In the case of Jews, 
them for fresh passports, on payment of the whether Russians or aliens, the visa maybe 
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Patents, Designs, and Trade Harks BQL 

See Session ’88, sect. 88. 


refused without explanation. Consequently a 
Jew may be arbitrarily denied the right of 
entering the Czar’s dominions, of travelling m 
them, or of leaving them.” 

Pasteur, Louis, b. at D 61 e, Jura, 1822. 
Educated at the University of Jena (1840): 
took his doctor^ degree (1847) Appointed 
Professor of Physic at the Faculty of Sciences, 
Strasburg (1848;, and subsequently held other 
appointments Awaided the Rumford Medal 
(1856) for his researches on the polarisation of 
light. Elected one of filty foreign members of 
the Royal Society of London (i860) I11 1874 

the National Assembly accorded to M Pasteur, 
as a reward chiefly for his investigations on 
fermentation, a life annuity of 12,000 francs. 
Memberofthe Fiench Academy (1882) Awarded 
the Albeit Medal of the Society of Arts (1882) 
for his reseal ches in connection with lei men- 
tation, the preservation of wines, and the 
propagation of zymotic diseases in silkwoims 
and domestic animals. M Pasteur’s treatment 
of hydrophobia was lefcricd to under that 
heading in 0111 ’86 edition. In the following 
year an English Commission of eminent scientists 
was dispatched by the Government to investi- 
gate M. Pasttui’s method for the treatment of 
this disease, and lepoited to the effect that he 
had made a valuable discovei > 1 le has 1 ecently 
suggested the possibility ol lidding Austialia 
of the plague of labbits by spteading disease 
amongst them by ino< ulation i'lie trial of the 
experiment, howevci, was not successful In 
’88 the Pasteur Institute was opened at Pans, 
President Cainot assisting at the ceiemony. 

Patent Medicines e ed ’88 
Patent Office Library Sec ed ’88 

Patent Law in ’88 The most important 
patent case of the ycai was that le luting to 
the Edison incandescent lamp, which occupied 
Mr. Justice Kay, in the Chancery Division, 
upwaids of twent}-onc days The contention 
of the plaintifls, the Edison and Swan Electric 
Light Co., was that ceitain lamps furnished by 
the Anglo-American Brush Ekctnc Coipora- 
tion constituted an infringement ol their 
patent, the validfly of which was sustained in 
two actions bi ought in ’87. A large amount of 
new evidence was, however, pioduced ; and Mr 
Justice Kay ultimately pi onounced the patent 
invalid, chiefly on the ground that the direc- 
tions contained in the specification weie im- 
practicable, and that the claims set up were too 
comprehensive. The patent, it seems, does 
not describe a lamp which ever became, or, in 
the opinion of Mr Justice Kay, could ever 
become, commercially successful The learned 
judge declined to find that the plaintiffs had a 
monopoly of incandescent lamps containing a 
carbon filament, but at the same time he de- 
cided the exclusive right of the Edison and Swan 
Co. to the employment of the Cheeseborough 
process for perfecting carbon filaments by heat- 
ing them in a vapour or liquid of hydrocarbon. 
When a filament is thm in places, the weak 
spots glow moie brightly than the rest, and are 
liable to give way ; but if the heating in hj^dro- 
carbon is carried out, carbon is deposited on 
the filament most rapidly m the hottest places, 
and the 11 regularity is cured. The Edison Co. 
therefore secure their light to the only know T n 
way of really perfecting carbon threads. 

Patent*. See ed. '88. 


Patmore, Coventry Kearsey Deighton, 

is a native of Woodford, Essex, where ne was 
b. in 1823. In ’44 he made his debut as an 
author, but it was not until ’54 that he estab- 
lished his reputation by the publication of 
the first part of “ The Angel in the House.” He 
has since published “ A Garland of Poems for 
Children. “The Unknown Eros,” “Amelia,” 
and a memoir of Barry Cornwall. Mr. P. was 
assistant librarian of the British Museum '46- 
’68. The lines of Tennyson’s “In Memonam,” 
commencing “I held it truth with him who 
sings,” are believed to refer to Mr. Patmore, 

Paton, Sir Joseph Noel, R.S.A., b. x8ai, first 
became known by his outline etchings illustra- 
tive of Shakespeare and Shelley. Was a suc- 
cessful competitor in the Westminster Hall 
competitions! of ’45 and ’47, his “Quarrel of 
Oberon and Titama,” and “Reconciliation of 
Oberon and Titama,” being purchased for 
large sums foi the Scottish National Gallery. 
His allegory “The Pursuit of Pleasure,” 
“Home, “In Memonam,” and “Mors Janua 
Vitas,” have all been engraved. “Dawn: 
Luther at Erfurt,” is considered by many his 
finest work. Appointed the Queen’s Limner 
for Scotland in ’65, knighted ’67, LL.D. Edin- 
burgh (’76). S11 N. Paton has of late years 
devoted his attention almost exclusively to the 
painting ol religious subjects. 

Patti. Madame Adelina Clorinda, was 

b at Madrid in 1843. She trained pro- 
fessionally under Maurice Strakosch, and 
made hei first appearance on the stage at New 
York in 1859. Her splendid voice and skill 
as an operatic artiste of the first rank speedily 
secured her a leading position. She first ap- 
peared in London in 1861, in the character of 
Amina in “La Sonnambula ” at Covent Garden, 
and became the favourite prtma donna of the 
day. in London and Paris, Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, and in the United States, Madame 
Patti is a universal favourite In 1870 she 
letcived from the Emperor of Russia the Order 
of Merit, and the appointment of First Singer 
at the Imperial Court. She married in 1868 
M Roger de Cahuzac, Marquis de Caux, from 
whom she was divorced m 1883. She has since 
married Signor Nicohni, the tenor smger. 
While visiting the United States in ’87, at a 
concert at the San Francisco Opera House, a 
lunatic threw a bomb, which fortunately occa- 
sioned no injury to Madame Patti. Early in ’88 
Madame Patti accepted an engagement to sing 
in the Argentine Republic. Her tour through 
that State was the most successful she ever 
made. The total receipts for 24 entertainments 
reached £70,000 f and Madame Patti received 
^i,6co per night, or £600 more than she was 
guaranteed. She returned to her residence in 
South Wales m August, and subsequently had 
an enthusiastic reception at Swansea, where 
she sang gratuitously for the benefit of a local 
chanty. In November Madame Patti sang in 
Gounod’s opera “ Romeo and Juliet ” in Faria, 
the composer himself conducting. 

Pauperism and the Poor Laws. For his- 
torical sketch see ed. ’87. 

Pauperism. The expenditure during the 
half-year ending Lady Day ’88 on In-maintendaee 
and Out-door relief in each Division of England 
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And Wales is shown in the following table, relief on the estimated population in the middle 
together with the oost per head of eaoh kind of of the year ’87 



Estimated 
population 
in the 
middle of 
1887. 

In- 

main- 

tenance. 

Cost per 
head on 
population. 

Out-door 

relief. 

Cost per 
head on 
population. 

Aggregate 
of m- 

maintenance 
and out-door 
relief. 

Cost per 
head on 
population. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. d. 

The Metropolis . 

4,215,192 

353,099 

1 

8 ! 

102,422 

0 5f 

455,52i 

2 2 

South-Eastern . 

2,706,879 

110,148 

0 

95 

127,751 

0 nj 

237,899 

1 9 

South-Midland . 

1,712,643 

50,424 

0 

7 

104,635 

1 4 

155,059 

1 93 

Eastern .... 

i,43o,377 

44,829 

0 

7$ 

88,193 

1 4 

133,022 

1 10; 

South-Western . 

1,839,567 

41,804 

0 

si 

145,638 

1 7 

187,442 

2 CM 

West-Midland . 

3,233,068 

94,433 

0 

7 

141,619 

0 10J 

236,052 

i 51: 

North-Midland . 

i,797,455 

38,749 

0 

.si 

97,832 

1 1 

1 36,581 

I 6; 

North-Western . 

4,617,705 

125,740 

0 

6 1 

“3,095 

0 6 

238,835 

z oj 

York 

3,205,696 

59,768 

0 

4| 

127 953 

0 9 h 

187,721 

I 2 

Northern .... 

1,808,796 

32*601 

0 

4i 

69,076 

0 9I 

101,677 

I 

Wales 

1,679,773 

29,951 

0 

4i I 

141,243 

1 8 i 

171,194 

3 04 

Total for England and I 









Wales / 

28,247,161 

981,646 

0 

8 i 

1,259,457 

0 10 ? 

2,241,003 

1 7 


See Poor Law, and for historical sketch see 
ed. ’87. 

Paymaster-General, The, supervises the 
payment of certain salanes and wages in the 
public service. See Ministry. 

Payment Of Members. See Session '88, sec. 4. 

Payn, James, was b. at Cheltenham, 1830. 
Educated at Eton and Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 
Became editor of Chambers Journal (q v ) 58 
Contributed to that periodical “Lost Sir Mas- 
tingberd,” which placed him in the front rank 
of romancers. His subsequent novels include 
“By Proxy,” “Cecil’s Tryst,” “Married Be- 
neath Him, “Not Wooed, but Won,” “High 
Spirits,” “Kit,” “The Heir of the AgeSj” and 
numerous others In ’85 he became editor of 
The Cornhill Magazine (q.v ). During '88 Mr. 
P. commenced a series ol weekly notes in tile 
Illustrated London Ncivs, and also issued a 
new novel. 

Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, ’81 

See ed. ’88. 

Peacock, The Rt. Hon Sir Barnes, was 

b. m 1810, and called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple. He was created a Q C (’50), and 
a legal member of the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta m ’52. He was subsequently Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, Vice- 
President of the Legislative Council of India, 
and Chief Justice of the High Court of Judica- 
ture of Bengal. He retired from the bench in 
’70, and was appointed a member of the J udicial 
Committee of tne Privy Council m ’72. 

Peat-bOg. Large areas are covered in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, with peat, or 
peat-moss, or as it is often called in Ireland, 
turf-bog. The chief use of this product has 
been for fuel. Where coal is scarce it ia largely 
utilised ; but where coal is cheap, the most pro- 
fitable use is reclamation for agricultural pur- 
poses; hence m England and Scotland peat 
fuel is comparatively little used, whilst in 
Ireland it is resorted to wherever it can easily 
be cut (or baked in a state like mud), win- 
nowed in the open air, and carried to the 
homestead at a less cost than the price of 
coal— -whether native or imported, which is to 
be had in every seaport in larger or smaller 
quantities. Seeded. 87. 


Pedro II. (de Alcantara), Emperor of Brazil ; 
b. 1825, at Rio Janeiro. On the abdication 
of Dom Pedro 1. (his father), in 1831, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but as he was not of 
age, the affairs of the country weie adminis- 
tered by a Council of Regency till 1840. He is 
a man of a very high older of intelligence, and 
well known in Europe, the principal capitals 
of which he has visited, nis most recent 
visit being that in ’88 He has encouraged 
foieign labour, and his efforts have been 
crowned with success Ills Majesty has done a 

g reat deal to develop the material resources of 
is country, whuh has prospered much under 
his rule, and (1871) issued an Imperial decree 
for the gradual abolition of slavery. The 
total emancipation of the slaves in his dominion 
was effected last 3 ear. In 1843 he married the 
Princess Theresa Christina Maria, sister of 
Francis I , King of Naples. Dom Pedro is a 
lineal descendant of the Houses of Braganza, 
Bourbon, and Hapsburg. He has iecently 
recovered from a severe illness , with which he 
was attacked while travelling in Europe. 

Peel, The Rt. Hon. Arthur Wellesley, 

M.P., P.C., Speaker, youngest son of tne 
late Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel, was b. 1829. 
Educated at Eton and Balliol Coll., Oxford 
(graduated M.A ), Hon. D.C L. 1887 Hat held 
the following official appointments Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Poor Law Board (1868-71); 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade 
(1871-73) , Patronage Secretary to the Treasury 
(1873-74) , Under-Secretary for the Home De- 
paitment (1880). He is D.L. and J.P. for War- 
wickshire and Bedfordshire. Returned as a 
Liberal M P. for Warwick (1865-85) ; re-elected 
(L.U.) Warwick and Leamington 1885-86. He 
was appointed Speaker dui mg Mr. Gladstone’s 
second administration, on the retirement of Sir 
Henry Brand, now Viscount Hampden, in ’84. 
During ’88 Mr. P. has addressed audiences m 
his constituency on subjects of music and 
kindred topics. 

Peerage. Peers are created by the Sovereign, 
and, with an exception to be noticed presently, 
the titles are hereditary, though they may be 
lost by attainder for high treason. Before 
the union of the three kingdoms, England, 
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Scotland, and Ireland had each a peerage of 
its own containing the five temporal ranks or 
degrees, and precedence in each degree de- 
pended upon the date of the creation of the 
title. Thus in each country the dukes came 
first, and took precedence of each other in 
order of date of title ; then came the mar- 
quises, earls, viscounts, and barons, pre- 
cedence in each rank being similarly governed 
by priority of patent. At the union with Scot- 
land, m 1707, it was arranged that the Scotch 
peerages should rank after the English peer- 
ages then m existence, according to degree, 
and the Scotch dukedoms were accordingly 
placed in order of date after all the English 
dukedoms, and so on through the other ranks 
The Act of Union also provided that the Scotch 

K ers should be repiesented in the House of 
rds by a portion of their number only, and 
as it made no provision for the creation of any 
new Scotch peers, the peerage of North Britain 
consists exclusively of those whose titles date 
from before the year 1707 From that time 
until the Union with Ireland the peerages 
created were either Irish or of Great Britain, 
the latter alone giving seats in the House of 
Lords, and taking precedence accoiding to 
degree next after the English and Scotch peer- 
ages. Ihe Act of Union with Ireland provided 
that peers of that kingdom should take pre- 
cedence next aftti peers of Great Britain 
according to rank, and that li eland should be 
represented in the House of Loids by a poition 
of her peei s only. It was further enacted that 
one new' lush peei age might be cicated on the 
extinction of three existing lush peerages, and 
that when the number should be 1 educed to 
one hundred, it one peerage became extinct 
one other might be cicated. The peerages of the 
United Kingdom and of Ireland created since 
the Union take precedence accoiding to rank 
and date of patent next after those ot Ii eland 
which were in existence at the Union, but of 
the two classes only the peerages of the United 
Kingdom give of themselves a seat in the 
House of Xords. There is no limit to the 
increase of these but the pleasuic of the 
Sovereign The peerage collectively may thus 
be classified as consisting of peeis of England, 
of Scotland, of Great Britain, of Ireland, and 
of the United Kingdom, but of the Scotch 
and Irish peers only a portion arc peers 
of Parliament. Irish peeis who have not 
been elected to represent their ordei in the 
House of Lords may be leturned and may sit 
for any borough or county constituency in 
Great Britain There are at present 86 Scotch 
peers and 177 Irish peers, but many of these 
are peers of the United Kingdom also, 01 are 
representative peers, and as such arc entitled 
to sit in the House of Lords In order to avoid 
repetition m the separate lists given below it 
thought desirable to include the information 
relating to all lords ’of Parliament under the 
head of the House of Lords, and to put in the 
separate lists of Scotch and Irish peers only 
those who are* not so included The House of 
Lords is composed of two of the estates of the 
realm, the lords spiritual and temporal (see 
Parliament). The first consists of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and twenty- 
four Dishops of the Church of England, the 
number not having been increased with the 
successive creation of new bishoprics. The 
Archbishops and the Bishops of London, Dur- 
ham, and Winchester are always entitled to 


sit ; the other bishops only receive a writ of 
summons when the avoidance of a see decreases 
the total number of lords spiritual to less than 
twenty-six, and then in order of seniority of 
appointment. The Bishop of Sodor and Man 
is not included in this rotation, and has no seat 
m Parliament A bishop ceases to be a lord of 
Parliament on resigning his see. The temporal 
lords may be divided into peers whose right to 
sit and vote in the House is hereditary, repre- 
sentative peers of Scotland and Ireland, and 
lords of appeal m ordinary. By the Act of 
Union between England and Scotland the 
Scottish peers send sixteen representatives to 
the House of Lords, who are elected im- 
mediately after every general election, and 
sit until parliament is dissolved. The Irish 

f ieers elect twenty-eight representatives for 
ife. The Lords of Appeal, of whom there may 
not be more than four appointed, enjoy the 
dignity of a baron for life By the Act of ’76 
the^ were to lose the light to sit and vote on 
resigning office , but by the Appellate Juris- 
diction Act of ’87 any retired lord of appeal 
may sit and vote as a member of the House of 
Lords during his life. The peers temporal are 
divided into dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
and barons, these titles taking precedence in 
the older given But it should be borne in 
mind that a peer may hold a superior Scotch or 
lush title (and by which he may be generally 
known) to that under which he sits as a peer 
ol the United Kingdom Thus the Duke of 
Argyll sits as Baron Sundridge and Hamilton, 
anu the Duke of Bucdeuch as Eat 1 of Doncaster. 
The loids spmtual and temporal sit together, 
and all have an equal voice and vote m the 
house, whatevei may be their rank. As in the 
House of Commons, each peer must be present 
to record his vote, the practice of peers giving 
proxies having been discontinued. A newly 
created peer, or one who has been elevated to 
a higher title, is introduced by two other peers 
of his own degree, who are act ompanied by the 
Earl Marshal (the hereditary office of the Duke 
of Norfolk), the Lord Great Chamberlain (Lord 
Aveland is at present Lord Great Chamber- 
lain), all 111 their parliamentary robes, attended 
by Garter King of Arms (Sir Albert Woods has 
long held this office), and Black Rod (Sir J. 
Drummond) The procession enters the house 
at the bar, and bows three times on the way to 
the woolsack, where the peer kneeling pre- 
sents his patent and writ to tlie Lord Chancellor. 
Both these documents are read by the clerk, 
and the oath is administered to the peer at the 
table, and he subscribes the roll. He is then 
with further formalities conducted to one of 
the benches of the house, the position chosen 
varying with the rank of the new peer, where he 
ancf his introducers bow thrice to the Lord 
Chancellor, by whom he is afterwards con- 
gratulated. Peers are robed on these occasions, 
and at the opening of parliament by Her 
Majesty, but wear their ordinary dress when 
the House is sitting for business. A bishop is 
introduced by two other bishops, but without 
many of the formalities described above; re- 
presentative peers simply present their writs, 
and are sworn like peers succeeding to a title. 
(See also Parliamentary Procedure.) The 
peers place themselves somewhat differently to 
the Commons. There are m this House, as in 
that, rows of benches running down eacn side 
from the throne to the bar ; Dut in the Lords 
there are, near the bar, a few seats known as 
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the cross benches, the occupants of which face the United Kingdom, and Lord Knutsford as 
the woolsack. In this quarter of the House sit such and as a Secretary of State. The date of 
the Royal dukes, who take no side in politics, creation refers only to the present title, and 
and a few noble lords who give a rigid ad- does not indicate the year in which the peer or 
hesion to neither great paity, and are of what his ancestor may have been first admitted to the 
Earl Granville once happily termed the “ cross House of Lords. The initials S.R.P. and I.R.P. 
bench mind.’* The lords spiritual sit on the are used to signify that the lord is a Scotch or 
upper benches to the right of the throne, and Irish representative peer. The abbreviations 
retain these places no matter which party may n ,s , b„ tat , h.b,, and g.s. will be readily under- 
be in power. The other lords sit as the Com- stood to mean nephew, son, brother, uncle, 
mons do,— the leader of the House and his half-brother, and grandson. P.C. is used where 
colleagues m the Ministry on the front bench the peer is a Privy Councillor, and L.L. stands 
to the right of the woolsack, his supporters for Lord Lieutenant. The following is the 
taking their places on the benches behind him, present composition of the House of Lords 
and tne leader of the Opposition in that House Peers of the Blood Royal, 5 ; Archbishops, a ; 
and the ex-Mimsters on the left front bench, Dukes, 22 ; Marquises, 21 ; Earls, 119 ; Vis- 
behind them their adhcients. The two parties counts, 28; Bishops, 24, Barons, 294; Scotch 
cross the House on a change of ministry, as Representative Peers, 15 (one vacancy) ; Irish 
the Commons do. There is no arrangement of Representative Peers, 27 (one vacancy) total, 
peers according to rank, the different degrees 557 Thirteen of the foregoing are minors, two 
sitting together mdiscrimatelv if of the same are reckoned both as peers of the United King- 
political complexion. The House meets at dom and Irish representative peers ; and one is 
4.15 p.m on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thui sdays, reckoned as a peer of the United Kingdom and 
and Fridays, and sits for an uncertain period, as a Scotch representative peer, so that the 
but seldom aftei midnight. (See Session, actual voting stiength of the House is bi- 
sections 4 , 19 , and 68). The House of Lords 

has both legislative and judicial powers. Peers created, Jan.— NOV. ’88. (.For parti- 
It is the highest appellate court of the United culars see “ Peerage") The Earl of DufFerm 
Kingdom: it may in certain cases try membei s created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava; Sir H. 
of its own body, it tiies any person who may Holland, GCMG, created Lord Knutsford; 
be impeached by the House of Commons, Sir John Savile Lumley, created Lord Savile. 
and it also decides claims to the peerage. 

The Appellate Court is constituted of the Lord Peers, English, Deceased (Jan.— Dec. 5 th f 
Chancellor and of other legal lords of high ’88). Sec Obituary. 
standing, such as ex-lot d-chancellors and the 

lords of appeal in ordinary. It may sit dui mg Peers, Principal Officers Of HOUSO Of. 
a Parliamentary recess, and its hours of busi- Chairman of Committees , Rt. Hon. Duke of 
ness are from 10 30 a.m to 4 p m. In the Buckingham and Chandos, G.C.S.I . — Clerk of 
following list the number to the immediate left the Parliaments , Henry John L. Graham, Esq. 
of each title denotes the order in which the lords — Deputy Cletk of Parliaments, Ralph Disraeli, 
spiritual and temporal stand upon the roll of Esq.— Reading Llerk and Clerk of Outdoor Com- 
Garter King of Arms— that is, their relative lank m it tecs, Hon.S. Bethell, C.B — Counsel to Chair- 
and precedence in the House of Loids, the man of Committees , and Taxing Officer for 
necessary corrections having been made up to Private Bills, Joseph II. Warner, Esq . — Chief 
Nov. 23rd. 1888. The Prince of Wales is first Clerk, William Henry Haines, Esq— Senior 
on the roll, and next are the Royal Dukes of Clerks O E. Grant, Esq., Peers Printed 
Edinburgh, Connaught, Albany, and Cambridge, Paper Office , A. W. Dubourg, Esq., Principal 
who are followed in turn by the Archbishop of Clerk, Judicial Department, and Taxing Officer 
Canterburj', the Lord Chancellor, the Arch- {Judicial) , G J. Webb, Esq., Clerk of the 
bishop of York, the Loid President of the Journals, M A. Thoms, Esq ., Principal Clerk 
Council, and the Lord Privy Beal After these of Private Committees, H. C Malkin, Esq., 
come the dukes, beginning with His Grace of Clerk oj Public Bills. — Other Clerks, Hon. E. P. 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Premier Duke of Thesiger, C.B , E F. Taylor, W.Austen-Leigh, 
England, then the maiquiscs, carls, viscounts, J. F. Symons-Jeunc, F Skene, W. H. Hamil- 
bishops, and barons, Loid Savile, as junior ton-Goidon, Esqs , Hon. A McDonnell, C. L. 
baron, being last upon the list. It will Anstiuther, A H. Robinson, H P. St. John, 
be understood, from what is written above, and V M Biddulph, Esqs — R. W. Monro, 
and from an inspection of the list, how essen- Esq , Principal Clerk of Private Bill Office . — 
tially the order in which peers are named Clerk attending the Table , A. Harrison, Esq. — 
on Garter’s roll differs from the precedence Receiver of Fees and Accountant ,"^ . A. Malony, 
existing among the peers of the three king- Esq . — Assistant Accountant, G. Fulkes, Esq. 
doms collectively. Lord Savile ’s number (564) — Librarian , J. H. Pulman, Esq . — Assistant 
is m excess of the total of the lords Librarian, Hon. H. Parker —Examiners for 
spiritual and temporal, the discrepancy being Standing Orders, \. H. Robinson and C. W. 
caused by the following lords being named Campion, Esqs . — Clerk for Standing Orders, 
twice on the roll — Lord Halsbury as Lord H. C. Tower, Esq . — Gentleman Usher of the 
High Chancellor and as Lord Halsbury, Vis- Black Rod , Admiral Hon. Sir J. R. Drummond, 
count Cranbrook as such and as Lord President, G.C.B.— Yeoman-Usher , Col. Sir R. C. Spencer 
Earl Cadogan as such and as Lord Privy Seal, Clifford, Bart .—Serjeant-at-Arms, Lieut.-Col. 
the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe as such and as Hon. W. P. M. C. Talbot .— Deputy Serjeant, 
Lord Steward, the Earl of Lathom as such and S. Hand, Esq. — Shorthand Writer, W. H. 
as Lord Chamberlain, Viscount Powerscourt Gurney Salter, Esq .— Resident Superintendent, 
and Earl de Montalt each as an Irish represent- Mr. Scott, 
ative peer, and also as a peer of the United 

Kingdom, tne Earl of Strathmore and Kinghom Peers, Privileges Of. See Privileges or 
as a Scotch representative peer and a baron of Peers. 
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PEERS ENTITLED TO A SEAT IV 


• * The titles in black type which follow many of the 


No. 

Ui 

Name and Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

resent 

Title 

rested. 

Born. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 


fc 0 £ 



^ U 

1 

38 

Abercorn, James, 2nd D of. Sits as M. of 

Hamilton . 

1868 

% 

(*1 

00 

1885 

2 

345 

Aberoom (1700). 

Abercromby, George Ralph, 4th L. 

Abercromby 

x8ox 

1838 

1852 

3 

479 

Aberdare, Henry Austin, 1st L 

Bruce . 

1873 

1815 

• • 

4 

211 

Aberdeen, John Campbell, 7th E. of. Sits as 
Visct. Gordon (1814). 

Hamilton- 

Gordon. 

1682 

1847 

X870 

5 

6 

5 i 

74 

Abergavenny, William, 1st M. of 

Abingdon, Montagu Arthur, 7th E. of 

Nevill 

Bertie 

1876 

1682 

1826 

1836 

x868 

1884 

7 

398 

Abingcr, William Frederick, 3rd L. . 

Scarlett 

*835 

1826 

i86x 

8 

470 

Acton, John Emcnch Edward, 1st L . 

Dalberg- 

Acton. 

1869 

1834 

• • 

9 

562 

Addington, John Gellibrand, 1st L. . 

Hubbard . 

1887 

1805 


10 

46 

Ailesbury, George William Thomas, 4th M. of . 

Brudenell- 

Bruce. 

1821 

1863 

x 886 

11 

48 

Ailsa, Archibald, 3rd M. of 

Airlie, David Stanley William, 8th E. of . 

Kennedy . 

1831 

1847 

1870 

12 

85 

Ogilvy 

1639 

1856 

1881 

13 

4 

Albany, H R H. Leopold Charles Edward Geo. 


1881 

1884 

1884 



Albert, 2nd D. of. 




1851 

14 

76 

Albemarle, George Thomas, 6th E. of 

Keppel 

1696 

1799 

18 

5*7 

Alccster, Frederick Beauchamp Paget, is L. . 

Seymour . 

1882 

1821 


16 

492 

Alington, Henry Gerard, 1st L 

Sturt . 

1876 

1825 

1886 

17 

*59 

Amherst, William Aicher, 3rd E. 

Amherst . 

1826 

1836 

18 

508 

Ampthill, Arthur Oliver Villiers, 2nd L. . 

Russell 

1881 

1869 

1884 

19 

44 

Anglesey, Henry, 4th M. of 

Paget 

1815 

1835 

1880 

20 

447 

Annaly, Luke, 3rd L 

White 

1863 

1857 

1888 

81 

*25 

Anneslejr, Hugh, 5th E. . 

Annesley . 

1789 

1831 

1874 

22 

502 

Ardilaun, Arthur Edward, 1st L. 

Argyll, George Douglas, 8th D. of. Sits as 

Guinness . 

1880 

1840 

*847 

23 

299 

Campbell . 

1701 

1823 

24 

558 

L. Sundndge (1766). 

Armstrong, William George, 1st L. . 

Armstrong 

1887 

x8xo 


26 

592 

Arran, Arthur Saunders William Charles Fox, 
5th E. of. Sits as L. Sudley (1884). 

Arundell of Wardour, John Francis, xath L. . 

Gore • . 

1762 

1839 

1884 

26 

977 

Arundell . 

1605 

1831 

1862 

27 

533 

Ashbourne, Edward, xst L 

Gibson 

X885 

1837 

• • 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

names are those under which the several peers sit. 


[Pae 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


P.C., L.L. Co. Donegal ; was M.P. Co. Donegal ’60-80. 

was twice Viceroy of Ireland. Carlton. 

Turf 


First D. 


Heir. 


M. of Hamilton, s. . 

Hon. J. Abercromby, 
b. 


P.C. ; was M.P. for Merthyr 52-68, Renfrewshire '69-73 ; Under 
Home Sec. ’62-4; Home Sec. ’68-73; Pres. Council ’73-4 
Athenceum. 

P.C. ; L.L. Abcrdeensh ; Lord High Corarar to Gen. Assembly 
Ch. Scotland ’81-85 : Viceroy Ireland Feb. to July ’86 Brooks's 

(As 5th E.) ; K.G. Carlton . . . 

Hon. Col. 3rd Batt. Bei ks (Princess Charlotte’s) Regt. I Vytham 
Abbey, Oxford , Travellers . 

Late Col. Scots Guards ; served in Crimea. Carlton . 

M.P. for Carlow ’59-65, Bndgenorth ’65-6 ; Hon. LL.D. Camb ’88. 
Athenceum. 

P.C., s. late J. Hubbaid, Stratford Grove, Essex, m *37 M.iua 
Margaret, d 8th L Napier, mei chant 111 London , Direc Bank 
ol England, and has been Gov. thereof ; author of works on 
commerce and finance , J.P Bucks ; a Commr. of Lieutenancy 
for London, Chm. of Pub Woiks Loans Commrs ’54-75 , M.P. 
Buckingham 59-68, and City of London ’74-87 Carlton. 

Formerly m the army. Save make Forest , Marlborough . 


L. 


L 

C 

C. 

c. 

L. 

C. 


L 


Is also 
S.R.P. 


Lord Kennedy (cr. 1452) ; Comdr. R.N. Reserve. G muds' . 
, Major 10th Hussars, late lieut. Scots Guards Guards'. 


C. 


Posthumous s. of xst D. and grandson of Her Majesty. A minor 


lion. H. C. Bruce, s. 


Lord Haddo, s. 

E. of Lewes, s. 

Ld. Noireys, a. 

Hon J Y. Scarlett, s. 
Hon R. M. D. Ac- 
ton, s. 

Hon. Egerton Hub- 
bard, M.P. 


Ld. Henry A. Bru- 
dcnell-Bi uce.M.P., 

tot. 

E. of Cassilis, s. 

Hon L G Stanley 
Ogilvy, b. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


10 

11 

12 

13 


M.P. E. Norfolk ’32-4, Lymington *47-50; a geneial; served at 
Waterloo. Athena um. , 

An admiral ; late Com.-m-Chief of Mediterranean Squad. ; took 
part in the bombardment of Alexandria United Service. 

M.P. Dorchester ’47-56, Dorset ’56-76. Carlton .... 
Called to H. of Lds. 111 his father’s barony of Amherst ’80 ; was 
styled by courtesy V. Holme sdale ; served in Crimea; M.P. 
West Kent ’59-68, Mid Kent ’69-80. Carlton. 

The first L. was the well-known ambassador. A minor. 19, 
Stratford Place, Oxfoid Street, W. 

Vice-Admiral of North Wales and Co. Carmarthen ; licut. comdg. 
R.N.A.V. (L’pool Brig ) ; D.L. Anglesey and Staffordsh. ; 
late Hon. Col. Staffs. Yeo. Cav. Carlton 
Lieut. 1st Batt. Scots Guards, served in the Egyptian campaign 
’82, receiving medal and clasp, and the Khedive’s bronze stai 
I.R.P. ; M.P. Co. Cavan ’57-74 ; formerly Col. Scots Gds Lailton 


L. 

C. 

C. 

c. 


C. 

L 


C. 


V. Bury, s. (peer) 


14 


15 

II011. H. N. Sturt, a. 1$ 
Hon. Y Amherst, b. 17 


lion V.O.W.Rus- is 
sell, b. 

E. of Uxbridge, s. . 19 


Hon. — White, s. . £0 

Visct Glcrawley, s. 21 


M.P. Dublin ’68-9 and ’74-80. Carlton 
(See biography). Athenaeum . 


C. 

U.L. 


Marquis of Lome, s. 


s. late Mr. Alexandei Armstrong, of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; m. ’35, (J.L 
Margaret, d. of Mr W. Ramshaw, J.P. for Northumberland, 
formerly a solicitor at Newcastle ; was engineer to the Wai 
Dept, of Rilled Ordnance ’58-63. Inventor of the famous ar- 
tillery which bears his name; head ol the great works at 
Eiswick for the construction of artillery and hydraulic and 
other machinery ; Hon. LL.D. Camb. ’61, D.C.L. Oxon ’71 ; has 
had numerous foreign orders conferred upon him. Athenaeum 
Has been in the diplomatic service. Travellers' . . . . L. 


Visct. Sudley, 


• 24 


25 


Count of the Holy Roman Empire (1595). Athenaeum 

P.C.; M.P. Dublin University '75-85; Q.C. ’72; Att.-Gen. Ireland 
’77-80; Lord Chancellor Ireland ’85-6, reapp. ’86. Carlton. 
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C. 


C. 


Hon. Rev. E. Arun- 
dell, b. 

Hon. W. Gibson, s. 


86 
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No. lij 

SB'S 8 


Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Ashburnham, Bertram, 5th E. of 
Ashburton, Alexandei Hugh, 4th L. . 

Ashford ( see Bury). 

Athlumney, James Herbert Gustavus Mere- 
dyth, 2nd L. Sits as L. Meredyth (1866) 
Athole, John James Hugh Henry, 7th D. of. 

Sits as E Strange (1786). 

Auckland, William George, 4th L. 

Aveland ( sec Willoughby De Eresby) 
Aylcsford, Charles Wightwick, 8th E of . 
Bagot, William, 4th L. . ... 

Balinhard (see Southesk). 

Balfour of Burleigh, Alexander Hugh, 6th L 


87 129 Bandon, James Francis, 4th E of 

88 205 Bangor, Henry William Crosbie, 5th V 
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Barrogill (see Caithness). 
559 Basing, George, ist L. . 


Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Born. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

Ashburnham 

1730 1840 

1878 

Baring 

1835 1835 

1868 

Somerville . 

1863 1865 

1873 

Stewart- 

1703 1840 

1864 

Murray . 



Eden . 

1789 1829 

1870 

Finch . 

1714 1851 

1885 

Bagot . 

1780 1856 

1887 

Bruca . 

1607 1849 

1869 

Bernard 

1800 1850 

1877 

Ward . 

1779 1828 

1881 

Campbell . 

. . 1813 


Barrington 

1770 1825 

‘1886 

Sclater-Booth 

1887 1826 



406 Bateman, William Bateman, 2nd L. 
37 Bath, John Alexander, 4th M. of 


Bateman - 
H anbury. 
Thynne 


44 241 Bath and Wells, Arthur Charles, 69th Bp of . Hervey 

45 hi Bathuist, Allen Alexander, 6th E Bathuist 

46 153 Beauchamp, Frederick, 6th E. . Lygon 


1837 1826 1845 

1789 1831 1837 

. . 1808 . , 

1772 1832 1878 

1815 1830 1866 


Beaufort, Henry Chailes Fitzroy, 8th D. of 

Beaumont, Hem y, oth L. . . 

Bedfoid, Fiancis Charles Hastings, 9th D. of . 
Bel more, Somei set Richard, 4th E ol 


Belp~r, Hemy, 2nd L. 

Beikeley, , 8th E of 

Beiwick, Richard Hemy, 7th L. 

Bessborough, Frederick George Brabazon, 6th 
E of. Sits as Ld. Ponsonby (1749). 

Blaclifoid, Frederic, ist L 

Blackburn, Colin, L 


, 8th E of 


Somerset . 1682 1824 

Stapleton . 1309 1848 

Russell . 1694 1819 

Low ry-Coi ry 1797 1835 

Stiutt . 1856 1840 

Berkeley . 1607 — 

Noel-Hill . 1784 1847 

Ponsonby . i 739 1815 

Rogers . 1871 1811 

Blackburn . 1876 1813 


Blantyre, Charles, 12th L 

Bolingbi oke and St John, Henry, 5th V. . 
Bolton, William Henry, 3rd L 

Boston, George Florance, 6th L 

Botreaux (see Loudoun). 

Bowes (see Strathmore and Kinghorn) 

Boyle (see Cork and Orrery). 

Bovne, Gustavus Russell, 8th V. Sits as Ld. 
Brancepeth (1866). 

Brabourne, Edward Hugessen, 1st L. 

Bj-adford, Orlando George Charles, 3rd E. of . 

Bramwell, George William Wilsher, ist L. 
Brancepeth (see Boyne). 


Stuart . 1606 1818 1830 

St John . 1712 1820 1851 

Orde-Powlctt 1797 1818 1850 

Irby . . i 7 6i i860 1877 


Hamilton- 1717 1830 1872 

Russell. 

Knatchbull- 1880 1829 . . 

Hugessen 

Bridgman . 1815 18x9 1865 

Bramwell . 1882 x8o8 . . 
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cu 


Knight of Malta, and Knt. Grand Cross Pontifical Order of C. Hon. J. Ashburn- 08 
Pius. Athenaeum. ham, b. 

M.P. Thetford ’57-67. Travellers' C. Hon. F. D. E. Bar- 00 

mg, s. 

Lt. Coldstream Gds. ; 1st L., well known as Sir W. Somerville 80 

was Chief Sec. for Ireland. Wellington , Guards ' , New. 

Formerly Scots Guards; L.L. and Hered. Sheriff Perthshire. C. M.ofTullibardine,s, 81 
Carlton. 

Has been in the diplomatic service. Travellers' . ... C. Hon. W. M. Eden, s. 

D L. and J.P. Warwickshire. Carlton C. Lord Guernsey, s. . 

Capt. Staffs. Yeo. Cav. ; ex-A.D.C. to Gov. -Gen. Canada, and . . Lieut. Hon. Walter 
Capt. S. Staffs. Regt. ; a Gent. Usher to the Queen ’85-7. L. Bagot, b. 

Travellers ' , Carlton , Tuif. 

S.R.P. ; title, attainted m 1716, was restored in 1869 ; a Lord-in- C. Hon. R. Bruce, s. . 
Waiting to H.M. Feb ’87 to Dec. ’88 , app Parly. Sec. to Board 
of Traae Dec. ’88. Carlton 

I.R.P. ; is L L. Cork Co. and City. Carlton C. Dr. Bernard, Bp. of 

Tuam, un. 

I.R.P. ; formerly in the 43rd Light Infantry. Castle Ward, C. Hon. M. Ward, s. . 
Downpatrick. 

Cons. '59. Athenaeum C 

Was High Shenff of Bucks ’64. Carlton C. Hon. Walter B. Bar- 

rington, s. 

PC., s. W L Sclater, of Hoddington House, Hants, assumed C. Hon. G L. Sclater- 
name of Booth by roy licence ’57 , ed. Winchester & Ball. Coll. Booth, s. 

Oxon , M.A. ’48 , called bar In. Temp. ’51 , an Official Verderer 
New Forest ; a Pub. Works Loan Commr ; M.P. N. Hants 
’57-87 , Sec. Poor Law Board ’67-8 , Finan. Sec to Treas. Feb. 
to Dec. ’68 , Pres Local Gov. Bd. ’74-80, a Chairman of Grand 
Committees ’83 ; F.R S , Pres Sanitary Congress ’87. 

L. L. Herefordshire ; has been a Lord-in-Waiting. Carlton . C Hon. W. S. B.-Han- 

bury, s. 

Hon. Col. Wilts Yeomanry. Carlton C. Visct. Weymouth, 

M P., s. 

Cons. ’69. Palace, l Veils, Somerset 

M. P. for Cirencester ’57-78. Carlton .... . C. Ld. Apsley, s. . 

P.C. ; L.L. Worcestershire; M.P West Worcestershire ’63-6; C. Visct. Elmley, s. . 

Lord Steward ’74-80, Paymaster Gen. 85-6, and ’86-7. Carlton 

K.G. ; P.C. ; L L. Monmouthshire; M.P. E Gloucestershire C M. of Worcester, s. 

’46-53, Master of Hoise ’58-9, ’66-8. Carlton. 

Served in Zulu War ’79 Carlton C. Hon.M.Stapleton,6. 

K.G. ; L.L. Hunts , M.P. Bedfordshire ’47-72. Reform . . L. M. of Tavistock, s. 

P.C. ; I.RP. , Gov. N S W ’68-72, Und H Sec. ’66-7. Carlton. C. Visct Corry , s. 

M.P. E. Derbyshire ’68-74, Berwick ’80. Athenaeum . . . L. Hon W. Strutt, s. . 


Peerage confei red for diplomatic services. Boodle's . . . C. Rev. T Noel-Hill,6. 

Bessborough, Piltown, ft eland , 45, Green St , W. . . . L. Hon. Rev. W. W. B. 

Ponsonby, b. 

P.C. ; Per. Under Sec. for Colonies, ’60-71. Athenaeum . . L. .... 65 

P.C. ; a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary ’76-87, but though having C 66 

resigned the office can still sit and vote under the Act of ’87 ; 

Judge Queen’s Bench Div. ’59-76 Athenaeum 

S.K.P. , formerly in Grenadier Guards Travellers' . . . L. Mast, of Blantyre, s. 57 

First peer was the celebrated minister of Q. Anne. White's . C. Rev.M.W.St.John,c. 68 

Carlton C. Hon. W. T. O. Pow- 60 

lett, s. 

A Lord-in-Waiting, ’85-6. Carlton C. Hon. C. S. liby, b. 60 


Carlton C. Hon.G. W. H.Rus- 61 

sell, s. 

P.C. ; M.P. Sandwich ’57-80, Under Home Sec. ’66 and ’68-71 ; C. Hon. E. K.-Huges- 60 

Under Sec. Colonies 71-4. Carlton. sen, s. 

P.C. ; L.L. Shropshire ; M.P. S. Salop ’42-65 ; Lord Chamberlain C. Visct. Newport, s. 68 

'66-8 ; Master of Horse ’74-80, ’85-6. Carlton. 

P.C. ; Baron of Exchequer ’56-76; Lord Justice of Appeal ’76-81. U.L 66 

17, Cadogan Place , S. W. 
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Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

resent 

Title 

reated. 

Bom. 

hi 

in $ 





5 h U 





Brandon {see Hamilton). 

Brassey, Thomas, 1st L 





65 

549 

Brassey 

1886 

1836 

* * 

66 

3i7 

Braybrooke, Charles Cornwallis, 5th L. . 

Neville 

1788 

1823 

x86x 

67 

270 

Braye, Alfred Thomas Townshend, 5th L. 

Verney-Cave 

1529 

1849 

1879 

68 

5* 

Breadalbane, Gavin, 1st M. of 

Campbell . 

1885 

1851 

• • 

69 

322 

Bndport, Alexander Nelson, 1st V. . 

Hood . 

1868 

18x4 

. . 

70 

47 

Bristol, Frederick William John, 3rd M. of 
Brodrick ( see Midleton). 

Hervey 

1826 

1834 

1864 

71 

102 

Brooke, Geoigc Guy, 4th E. of Warwick 

Greville 

1746 

1818 

1853 

72 

443 

Brougham and Vaux, Hcnrv Charles, 3rd L. . 
Brownlow, Adelbert Wellington Brownlow, 

Brougham . 

1830 

1836 

1886 

78 

149 

Cust . 

1815 

1844 

1867 



3rd E. 





74 

7i 

Buccleuch and Queensberry, William Henry 
Walter, 6th D ol. Sits as E ofDoncaster(i662) 

Montagu - 
Douglas- 
Scott 

Templc-Nu- 

gent-Brydges 

1663 

1831 

1884 

76 

29 

Buckingham and Chandos, Richard Planta- 
genet Campbell, 3rd D. of. 

1822 

1823 

1861 



-Chandos- 

Grenville. 





76 

103 

Buckinghamshire, Sidney Carr, 7th E. of . 

llobart- 
Hampden 
Bass . 

1746 

i860 

1885 

77 

547 

Burton, Michael Arthur, 1st L 

1886 

1837 

# , 

78 

40 

Bute, John Patnck, 3rd M. of 

Crichton- 

1796 

1847 

1848 


Stuart 


79 

282 

Byron, George Frederick William, gth Lord 
Bury, William Coutts, V. Sits as Ld. Ashford . 

Byron 

Kfeppel 

1643 

1855 

1870 

60 

284 

1832 

• * 

81 

IO & IIQ 

Cadog&n, George Henry, 5th E 

Cadogan . 

1800 

1840 

00 

82 

189 

Cairns, Arthur William, 2nd E 

Cairns 

1878 

1861 

x88 S 

83 

450 

Caithness, George Phillips Alcxandei, 15th E. of 
Sits as Baron Barrogill (1866). 

Sinclan 

1455 

1858 

x88i 

84 

13° 

Caledon, James, 4th E. of 

Alexander . 

1801 

1846 

1855 

85 

328 

Calthorpe, Frederick Henry William, 5th L. . 

Calthorpe . 

1796 

vO 

N 

00 

x868 

86 

5 

Cambridge, H.R.H. George William Frederick 


1801 

X8l9 

1850 



Charles, 2nd D. of. 




87 

43 

Camden, John Charles, 4th M 

Pratt . 

1812 

1872 

1872 

88 

265 

Camoys, Fiancis Robert, 4th Lord 

Campbell ( see Stratheden). 

Stonor 

Duncan-Hal- 

1264 

1856 

z88x 

89 

z6a 

Camperdown, Robert Adam Philips Haldane, 

1831 

184X 

1867 



E. of. 

dane. 


90 

6 

Canterbury, Edward White, 93rd Archbp. of . 

Benson 


X829 

, , 

91 

2 X6 

Canterbury, Henry Charles, 4th Visct. 

Manners- 

1835 

1839 

1877 



Sutton, 



92 

4« 

Carew, Robert Shapland George Julian, 3rd L. 
Carleton {see Shannon). 

Carew 

1834 

i860 

x88x 

98 

483 

Carlingford, Chichester Samuel, 1st L. . 

Parkmson- 

Fortescue. 

1874 

X823 

* • 

94 

70 

Carlisle, William George, 8th E. of . 

Howard . 

x66x 

x8o8 

1864 

96 

240 

Carlisle, Harvey, 58th Bp. of ... 

Goodwin . 

• . 

x8x8 

. . 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


Heir. 


No. 


M.P. Devonport ’65, Hastings ’68-86 ; Civil Ld. of Admiralty ’80-4 ; 
Sec. to Admiralty *84-5 ; mar a d. of Mr. John Allnutt ’6o ; she 
was author of a “ Voyage m the Sunbeam ” and other works, 
and died ’87 ; hon. D.C.L. Oxford ’88. Refoiw. 

High Steward of Wokingham. Carlton 

A Knight of Malta. Brooks's . . . ... 

P.C. ; Treasurer of Household ’S0-5. Reform 

A general; an equerry to the Queen, and permanent Loid in 
Waiting. Carlton . 

High Steward Bury St. Edmonds , M.P. W. Suffolk ’59-64 ; 
L.L. Suffolk. Carlton 

Hon. Col. Warwickshnc Yeo , M.P. S Warwickshire ’45-53 , 
A.D.C. to the Queen ; Trustee of Rugby Charity. 

The first peer was the famous Loid Cliancelloi Brooks's 
P.C. ; L.L. Lines ; M.P. N Shropshire ’66-7 , Sec. Local Govt. 
Board ’85-6 ; app. Pajmaster-Gen. ’87 Carlton 
[.P. Midlothian 53-68, ’74-80, L L Dumfriesshire and Lt.-Gen. 


M.P. Midlothian '53- , . . 

Roy. Company of Archers, 


Catlton. 


UL. 

C. 


C. 


P.C. ; L.L. Bucks; M.P. Buckingham ’46-57; Keeper of Privy 
Seal to P. of Wales ’52 ; Pres, of Council ’66-7 , Sec. for Colonies 
’67-8 ; Gov. of Madras ’75-80 ; is Chan man of Committees 
House of Lords. Carlton . 

D.L. Bucks. Boodle's 


M.P. Stafford ’65-8, E. Staffs ’68-85 » Burton Div. ’85-6. Reform 
Hered. Sheriff Co. Bute and Keeper of Rothesay Castle , Hon. 

LL.D. Glasgow and Edm Carlton . 

The sixth peer was the famous poet White's . 

P.C. ; s. of E. of Albemarle ; called to House of Peers in his 
father’s lifetime ’76, Superintendent Indian Allans foi Canada 
'55-9 ; Treas. of Household ’59 ; Under Sec. for War ’78-80 and 
’85-6 ; M.P. Norwich ’57-9, Wick ’60-5, Berwick ’68-74. Carlton . 

P.C. ; Under Sec. War ’75-8; Under See. Colonies ’78-80; app. 

Lord Privy Seal ’86 ; admitted to the Cabinet Api il ’87. Carlton. 
Late peer was the well-known Lord Chancellor. Carlton . 

Is L.L. Caithness-shire. Bachclots' 


I.R.P. ; Capt. R.P. 1st Life Gds. ; Hon. Map 4th Batt. R Innisk. 
Fusil. ; Hon. Lt. R.N R ; served in Egyptian Campaign ; 
Medal and Clasp and Khedive’s Bronze Star. Carlton. 

M.P. East Worcestershire ’59-68. Ttavellcrs' . 

K.G.j K.T.; K.P.; G.C.B ; G C S.I. , G C.M G. ; G C.I E ; 
P.C. ; a field marshal; app Com. -in-Chicf ’56 , by patent ’87; 
is first cousin to Her Majesty, Ranger of H} r de, St. James’s, 
and Richmond Parks. Army and Navy. 

A minor. The Priory , Brecon 


Hon. Thos. Allnutt 
Brassey, s. 


Hon. Rev. L. Ne- 
ville, b. 

Hon. A. V. Vemey- 
Cave, s. 

Hon. I. Campbell, b. 
(to Sc. Earldom of 
Bread albane only) . 

Hon. A. W. A. N. 1 
Hood, s. 

C. H. A. Hervey, n. 

Lord Brooke, s. 

Hon. — Brougham, s, 

E. R. C. Cust, c. 

E. of Dalkeith, s. 


W. S. G. Langton, 
n. (to Earldom of 
Temple). 


C. 


L. 


5 Speaker of the House of Commons. White's 


The peerage was m abeyance from the reign of Hen. VI. to 1839. 
A Lord m Waiting ’86 ; Lieut Oxford Hussars ; J.P. and D L. 
Oxon. Brooks's. 

A Lord in Waiting ’68-70 ; a Lord of the Admiralty ’70-74. 
Brooks's. 

See special biography. Athcna'um 
The first Visct. was bp< 

D.L. Co. Wexford. Brooks's 

P.C. j L.L. Essex ; M.P. co.Louth’47-74, Under Sec. Colonies ’57-8, 
50-65 J Chief Sec. Ireland 65-6, ’68-70 ; Pres. Boaid Trade ’70-4 ; 
Privy Seal ’81-5 ; Pres of Council ’83-5 ; is also Lord Clermont 
in the peerage of Ireland. Athenaeum. 

Was rector of Londesborough. Castle Howard , Malton, Yorks. 

See biography. Athenaeum 


L. 


L. 


Hon. C. E. Hobart- 
Hampden, un. 

E. of Dumfries, s. 

Hon.F.E.C.Byron,6. 
Hon.Cecil Keppel, s. 


Visct. Chelsea, s. . 
Hon. H. J. Cairns, b. 


«7 


74 


76 


76 


Visct. Alexander, s. 

Hon. A. C. Cal 
thorpe, b. 


Lord G. Pratt, un. . 1 
Hon. R. F. J. Stonor, 


Hon. G. A. D. Hal- 
dane, b. 


Hon. H. F. W. M, 
button, s. 

Hon.G. P. J.CareWj 


61 


87 


G. J. Howard, Esq., 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

s 

0 

a 

6*8 

«! 

96 

xx8 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Molyneux, 4th E of 

Herbert 

*793 

1831 

1849 

97 

330 

Carrington, Charles Robert, 3rd L. . 

Carrington. 

1797 

*843 

x868 

99 

344 

Carysfort, William, 5th E. of. Sits as Lord 

Proby . 

1789 

1836 

1872 



Oarysfort (1801). 


99 

356 

Castlemaine, Richard, 4th L 

Handcock . 

18x2 

1826 

1869 

100 

469 

Castletown, Bernard Edward Barnaby, 2nd L. 

FitzPatrick 

1869 

1848 

1883 

101 

147 

Cathcart, Alan Frederick, 3rd E. 

Cathcart . 

1814 

1828 

1859 

109 

160 

Cawdor, John Frederick Vaughan, 2nd E. 

Campbell . 

1827 

1817 

i860 

108 

4 07 

Charlemont, James Molyneux, 3rd E. of. Sits 

Caulfield . 

1763 

1820 

1863 



as Lord Charlemont (1837). 





390 

Chaworth ( see Meath). 





10ft 

437 

Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus, 2nd L. . 

Thesiger . 

1858 

1827 

1878 

10S 

436 

Chesham, Charles Compton William, 3rd L. , 

Cavendish . 

1858 

1850 

1882 

106 

67 

Chesterfield, Edwyn Francis, 10th E of . 

Scudamore- 

1628 

*0 

OO 

M 

1887 



Stanhope. 


107 

561 

Cheylesmore, Henry William, 1st L. . 

Eaton . 

r88 7 

1816 


106 

135 

Chichester, Walter John, 4th E. of . 

Pelham 

1801 

1838 

1886 

109 

242 

Chichester, Richard, 71st Bp. of. 

Cholmondeley, George Henry Hugh, 4th M. of 

Durnford . 


1802 


110 

45 

Cholmondc- 

1815 

1858 

1884 

111 



ley. 



361 

Churchill, Victor Albert Francis Charles, 3rdL. 

Spencer 

1815 

1864 

1886 

112 

438 

Churston, John, 2nd L. 

Clanbrassill (see Roden). 

Yarde-Buller 

00 

01 

OO 

1846 

1871 

118 

214 

Clancartv, Richard Somerset, 4th E. of. Sits 
as V. Clanoarty (1820). 

Le Poer 
Trench. 

1803 

1834 

1872 

114 

375 

Clanncarde, Hubert George, 2nd M of. Sits 

de Burgh- 

1825 

1832 

1874 



as Lord Somerhill (1826). 

Canning. 

116 

383 

Clanwilham, Richard James, 4th E. of. Sits as 

Meade 

1776 

1832 

1879 



Loid Clanwilham (1828). 


116 

i *3 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 5th E. of . 

Clements (ser Leitum) 

Villiers 

1776 

1846 

1870 

117 

3 i 

Cleveland, Harry George, 4th D. of . 

Powlett 

1833 

1803 

1864 

118 

323 

Clifden, Henry George, 4th Visct. Sits as Lord 
Mendip (1704). 

Clifford of Cliudleigh, Lewis Hen. Hugh, 9th L. 

Agar-Ellis . 

1781 

1863 

1866 

119 

283 

Clifford . 

1672 

1851 

1880 

Clifton (see Darnley). 

Clinton, Charles Henry Rolle, 20th L. 

180 

261 

Trefusis 

X299 

1834 

1866 

121 

337 

Clonbrock, Robert, 3rd L 

Dillon 

1790 

1807 

1826 

122 

395 

Cloncurry, Valentine Frederick, 4th L. Sits as 
Lord doncurry (1831). 

Lawless 

1789 

1840 

1869 

128 

127 

Clonmell, John Henry Reginald, 4th E. of 

Scott . 

X 793 

1830 

1866 

12ft 

363 

Colchester, Reginald Charles Edward, 3rd L. 

Abbot . 

1817 

1842 

1867 

125 

481 

Coleridge, John Duke, 1st L 

Coleridge . 

1873 

1820 


126 

540 

Colville ofCulross, Charles John, xxthL., xst B. 

Colville 

1604 

x8i8 

X849 

127 


Sits as Lord Colville (x 880 . 



2x5 

Combermere, Wellington Henry, 2nd Visct. . 

Stapleton- 

Cotton. 

Parnell 

x8a6 

x8x8 

1865 

126 

4*5 

Congleton, Henry William, 3rd L. 

1841 

1809 

1883 


492 
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P.C. ; Under Sec. Colonies '57-9 ; Sec. Colonies *66-7 and ’74-8 ; 
Viceroy of Ireland ’85-6; High Steward Univ. Oxford, app. 
L.L. Hants ’87. Carlton 

P.C. ; M.P. Wycombe ’65-8 ; Capt. Gent.-at-Arms ’81-5 ; is Joint 
Hered. Gt. Chamberlain ; app. Gov. N. S. Wales ’85. Brooks's. 
Carlton 

I.R.P. ; formerly in the army Carlton 

M.P. Portarlington ’80-3 ; formerlj' m army ; served in Egyptian 
campaign in Household Cav. ; medal and clasp. Travellers'. 

Formerly in the army. Carlton .... . . 

M.P. Pembrokeshire 41-60; L.L. Carmarthenshire. Carlton 
L.L. Co. Tyrone. Athenceum 


A general. Was Com -m-Chief in S Africa ; Lt. of the Tower of 
London. Carlton 

Has served in several regiments. Travellers' .... 

Called to bar In. Temple ’80; is Capt. 4th Batt. the King’s 
(Shropshire] Lt. Infantry. Brooks's 

e. s . late Mr. H. Eaton, ed Enfield, and Coll Rollin, Paris, 
m ’39 Charlotte, d and h. late T L Harman, of New Orleans, 
silk mer. ; ditec Marine Ins and Imp. File Ins Assn , D.L. 
Suffolk and Tower Hamlets, F R G.S , F.R H S , etc , M P. 
Coventry ’65-80 and ’81-7 Cat Hon. 

M.P. Lewes ’65-74. Brooks's 

See biography. Athenceum 

Is Joint Hered. Gt Chamberlain. Carlton 

Coldstream Guards First peei was youngest son of 4U1 D of 
Marlborough. A Prince of the Holy Roman Empire. Guards'. 
Formerly in the army. Guards' . . .... 


Hon. Col. 4th Batt. Connaught Rangers. Carlton 

M.P. Galway ’67-71 ; has been in the dip. service. Travellers' . 

An admiral on the active list ; has been a Lord of the Admiralty, 
a Commissioner Roy Patriotic Fund ’88. United Service. 
M.P. Brecknock ’69-70; Col. Herts Yeo. Cavalry. 11 f Berkeley 
Square , IV. ; The Grove , Watford. 

K.G. ; M.P. South Durham 41-59, Hastings ’59-64 Athenceum . 

4, Chesterfield Gardens , May Fair , W. 

Lt.-Col. 5th (Haytor) Vol. Batt. Devon R.V. Brooks's 


M.P. N. Devon ’57-66; Under Sec. India ’67-8; Col. N. Devon 
Yeo. Cav. ; app L L. Devonshire ’87. ? Carlton 

I.R.P. ; is L.L. Co. Galway. Travellers' 

D.L. Co. Kildare. Carlton 


I.R.P. ; formerly in the Life Guards Carlton 
Has been a Charity Commissioner ; first peer was Speaker of 
House of Commons. Carlton 

P.C. , M.P. Exeter ’65-73 ; Sol.-Gen. ’68-71 ; Att.-Gen. ’71-3 ; Chief 
Just. Com. Pleas. ’73-80 , Ld.ChiefJust. of England ’80. Reform 


P.C. ; K.T. ; Chamberlain to the Princess of Wales ’73 ; S.R.P. 
’ 51 - 85 . Carlton . 

M.r. Carrickfergus ’ 47-57 ; formerly m 1st Life Guards. Carlton. 


Formerly in the navy. Athenaeum . 


[Fee 


Party. 

Heir. 

No. 

C. 

Lord Porchester, s. 

96 

L. 

Hon. W. H. Car- 
rington, b. 

97 

L. 


98 

C. 

Hon. A. E. Hand- 
cock, s. 

99 

C. 


100 

c. 

Lord Greenock, s. . 

101 

c. 

Visct Emlyn, s. 

108 

L. 

Col. J. Caulfield (to 
Ir. Viscounty of 
Charlemont). 

103 

C. 

Hon. F J.N. Thesi- 
ger, *. 

104 

L. 

Hon. C. W. H. Ca- 
vendish, s. 

106 


Lieut. Hon. H. A. 
Scudamore - Stan- 
hope, R.N., b. 

106 

c. 

Col Hon H Eaton, a. 

107 

L. 

Hon Rev. F. Godol- 
phin Pelham, b. 

108 

L. 

109 

c. 

E. of Rocksavage, s. 

110 

• • 

John Winston T. 
Spencer, c. 

111 

c. 

Hon J. Yarde- 

Buller, a. 

118 

c. 

Visct. Dunlo, s. 

113 

L. 

Mar. of Sligo (to 
lr. earldom). 

114 

c 

Lord Gillford, s. 

116 

U.L. 

Lord Hyde, s. 

116 

L 

H.deVereVane(toB. 
of Barnard only). 

117 

L. 

Hon. L. G. F. Agar- 
Ellis, un 

118 

U.L. 

Hon. W. H. Clif- 
ford, b. 

119 

L. C. 

Hon. C. J. Trefusis, 

180 

C. 

Hon L. G. Dillon, 5. 

181 

C. 

Hon. E. Lawless, b. 

188 

C. 

Hon. T. C. Scott, b. 

188 

C. 

184 

L 

Hon. B. Coleridge, 
M.P., s. 

186 

C. 

Mast of Colville, s. 

186 

C. 

Hon. R. W. S.-Cot- ! 
ton, s. 

187 

L. 

Col.Hon.H.Parnell,*. 

188 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

s 

es 

fiu <J 

fi 

& 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

118 

3 

Connaught and Strathearn, H.R.H. Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, 1st D ol. 


1874 

1850 

• • 

180 

553 

Connemara, Robert, 1st L 

Bourke 

1887 

1827 

• • 

181 

365 

Conytigham, Henry Fiancis, 4th M. Sits as 
Ld Minster (1821) 

Conyngham 

1816 

00 

1882 

188 

290 

Cork and Orrery, Richard Edmund St. Law- 
rence, 9th E of. Sits as Ld Boyle (1711). 

Boyle . 

1620 

1829 

1856 

188 

176 

Cottenham, Kencim CliaiJcs Edward, 4U1 E. of 
Cottesloc, Thomas Francis, 1st L. 

Pcpys . 

1850 

1874 

1881 

184 

484 

Fremantle . 

1874 

1798 

• • 

186 

326 

Courtown, James George Hi nry, 5th E of Sits 
as Ld Saltersford (1794). 

Stopford . 

1762 

1823 

1838 

186 

77 

Coventry, Geoigc William, 9th E. ol 

Coventry . 

1697 

1838 

1843 

187 

177 

Cowley, William Henry, 2nd E ... 

Wellesley . 

1857 

1834 

1884 

188 

94 

Cowper, Francis Thomas dc Grey, 7th E . 

Cowper 

1718 

j 834 

1836 

189 

9 & 224 

Cranbrook, Gathornc, 1st Visct 

Gathorne- 

Haidy 

1878 

1814 

• • 

140 

13P 

Craven, William Gcoigt Robeit, 4th E of 

Ci aven 

1801 

1868 

1883 

141 

376 

Ciawford and Balcai ies, Janus Ludovic , 26th 
10 of. Sits as Ld Wigan ( 18 '«>) 

Lindsay 

1398 

1651 

1847 

1880 

148 

352 

Ci ewe, Hungerford, 31 d L . 

Ci ewe 

1806 

1812 

1835 

143 

339 

Crofton, Edward IK nry Chui chill, 3rd L. 

Ci ofton 

1797 

1834 

1869 

144 

181 

Ciomartic, Fiancis, 2nd L of 

Suthcrland- 
Li veson- 
Gowei 

1861 

1852 

1 888 

146 

22Q 

Cross, Richard Assheton, ist Visct. . 

Cross 

1886 

1823 

• • 

146 

27 

Cumberland and feviotdale, HRH Frncst 
Augustus William Adolphus George Frede- 
rick, 3rd D. of 


1799 

1845 

1878 

147 

260 

Dacre, Thomas Crosby William, 22nd L. 

Bi and-Ti evoi 

1307 

1808 

1837 

148 

489 

Dalhousie, Aithur Geoige Maule, 14th E. ol. 
Sits as Ld Ramsay (1875) 

Ramsay 

.633 

1878 

1887 

148 

278 

Darnley, John Stuait, 6th E of Sits as Ld. 
Clifton (1608) 

Bligh . 

17.5 

1827 

1835 

160 

91 

Dartmouth, William Walter, 5U1 E of 

Legge 

1711 

1823 

1853 

161 

183 

Daitrcy, Richaid, 1st E. of 

Dawson 

1866 

1817 

. . 

168 

258 

Dc Cliflord, Edward Southwell, 24th L. 

De Frevnc, Ai thur, 4th L. . ... 

Russell 

1299 

1855 

1 877 

168 

429 

French 

1831 

1855 

a 868 

164 

IO§ 

De la Wair, Reginald Windsoi, 7th E. 

Sackville . 

1761 

1817 

1873 

166 

399 

De L’Jsle and Dudley, Philip, 2nd L. 

Sidney 

1835 

1828 

1851 

166 

411 

1 De Mauley, Charles Fiedtnck Ashley Cooper, 
2nd L. 

Ponsonby . 

1838 

1813 

1835 

167 

196&206 

De Montalt, Cornwallis, ist E 

Maude 

1791 

1817 

1886 

168 

560 

De Ramsey, William Henry, 2nd L. . 

Fellowes . 

1887 

1848 

1887 

168 

955 

De Ros, Dudley Charles, 24th L. 

Fitzgerald- 
de-Ros. 
Saumarez . 

1264 

1827 

1874 

160 

39 6 

De Saumarez, John St. Vincent, 3rd L. 

1831 

1806 

1863 

161 

378 

| De Tabley, John Byrne Leicester, 3rd L. . 

Warren 

1826 

1835 

1887 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


K.G. ; P.C. ; 3rd son of the Queen ; Col.-in-Chief Rifle Brigade ; 
Lt.-Gen. and Com.-m-Chief Bombay ; commanded xst Div. of 
Egyptian Exp. Force ’82 Army and Navy. 

P.C. ; 3rd s of 5th E. of Mayo , m. ’63 Lady Susan, d. late M. of 
DaJhousie, called to bar In. Temp. ’52 ; M.F. King’s Lvnn 
’68-87 ; Und Sec. Foreign Affairs 74*80, and ’85-6 ; app. Gov. 
of Madras ’86. Carlton. 

Has been in the Rifle Brigade and Scots Guards. Carlton 

P.C. ; L.L. Somerset; M.P. Fromc ’54-56, Master ofBuekhounds 
’ 66 f ’68-74, 80-5 ; Master of Horse ’86. Devonshire 
A minor. Tandrtdge Court, near Godstone, Ridlnll . 

P.C. ; M.P. Buckingham ’26-46; has been Sec. to Treasury, 
Sec. for War, Chief Sec. for Ireland, and Chairman of Board 
of Customs. Carlton 

Formerly in the Grenadiei Guards. Carlton .... 

P.C. ; Capt. Gent.-at-arms ’85-6 , Mastei of the Buckhounds ’86 ; 

late Chm. Worcestershire Quarter Sessions Carlton 
Was Lt -Col. Coldstream Guaids , served in Ciimea and India. 
Travellers' . 

K.G. ; P.C. ; L L. Beds , Viceroy of Ireland ’80-2 , has been 
Capt. of Gcnt.-at-Arms. Travellers 
P.C. ; M.P. Leominster ’56-65, Oxloi d Univ. ’65-78, Pres. Poor 
Law Board ’56-7 , Home Sec. ’67-8 ; Sec. for Wai 74-8 , Sec. for 
India, ’78-80 ; Pres. Council ’85-6 , rcapp ’86 Carlton. 

A minor Combe Abbey , Co orntry 

M.P. Wigan ’74-80; author of several astronomical works; was 
in Grenadier Guai ds ; pi enuer E. of Scotland C at Iton. 

Travellers' . .... 

I.R.P. Cat Iton ... 

Major 2nd Vol Batt Seaforth Highlanders , D L and J P. 
counties Sutherland, Ross, and Cromaity . . 

P.C. ; M.P. Pieston ’57-62, SW Lane ’68-85, Newton Div. 
’85-6; Home Secretaiy 74-80 and ’85-6, Secrctaiv for India ’86. 
Carlton. 

K.G. ; cousin to Hei Majesty , son of late King of Hanover. 
Gumnden } Austria. 


M.P. Herts ’47-52 ; has been L.L. Essex. Hoodie's 
A minor. 5, Hereford Gat dens, H r 

Hered. High Stewaid of Gravesend. Carlton . 

M.P. South Staffordshire ’49-53, app L.L. Stafloidshire ’87. 
Carlton 

Succ. as Baron ’27; has been a Lord 111 Waiting; L.L. Co. 
Monaghan. Travellers'. 

Marlborough 

Carlton .... .... ... 

High Steward of Stratford-on-Avon Carlton 
Formerly m the army; descended maternally from William IV. 
Carlton. 

M.P. Poole ’37-47 ; Dungarvan ’51-2. Brooks's 

i.R.P. (elected ’62), formerly in the Life Guards; LL Co 
Tipperary; a Lord in Waiting ’85-6; sat as V. Ilawaidcn 
’56-86, when he was created an E of the U.K. Catlton. 
e. s. of the 1st Lord ; E. Eton , m ’77, Lady Rosamond Jane, d. of 
6th D. of Marlborough , Sub.-Lt 1st Life Guaids ’67, Lt ’68, 
Capt. ’72, retd. ’77, M.P. Hunts ’80-5, and for N. or Ramsey 
D. 1 85-7. Carlton. 

Is premier baron ; a lieut -gen. ; a Lord in Waiting ’74-80 and 
’85-6; reapp. ’86. Carlton. 

Formerly in the army. United Service 

M.A, (Ozon.) ’56 ; Bar Line. Inn 60 ; formerly Capt. Chester Veo. 
Cav. Athenaeum . 


[Pm 





t 

Heir. 

No. 





Prince Arthur, s. . 

1 S 9 

C. 


180 

C. 

E.of Mount Charles, 

181 

L. 

Visct. Dungarvan, s. 

188 


Hon E D. Pepys, b. 

138 

C. 

Hon. T. F. Freman- 

18 * 


tic, s. 

C 

Visct. Stopford, s. . 

186 

C. 

Visct. Deerhurst, s. 

186 

c C 

Visct Dangan, s. . 

187 

L. 

Hon II. F Cowper, 

188 

C 

Hon. ] S G. Hardy, 

189 


M.l\, s. 



Hon. R. C Craven, b. 

1*0 

C. 

Lord Balcanes, s. . 

141 

L 

Hon C St G. Crof- 

148 

C. 

1*8 


ton, b 



Hon Si bell Lilian, d. 

1*4 

c 

Hon. William Hy. 

1*6 


Cioss, M.P., s. 


Prince George, s. . 

146 

L 

V. Hampden, b. (peer) 

1*7 

L. 

Hon. Patrick W. 

1*8 


Maule Ramsay, b. 

C. 

Lord Clifton, s. 

1*9 

C. 

Visct. Lewisham, 

160 


M.P., s. 

L. 

Lord Cremorne, s. . 

161 

L 

Hon.C. S. Russell, b. 

168 

C 

Hon. A. French, s. 

168 

C 

Visct. Cantilupe, s. 

16 * 


Hon. P. Sidney, s. . 

166 

L. 

Hon. W. A. Ponson- 

166 


by, a. 

C. 

Lieut -Col. R. H. 

167 


Maude, c. (to Ir. 

C. 

peerage). 

Hon Reginald A. 

168 


hellowes, s. 


C. 

Hon. Mary Dawson, 

169 


d. 


C. 

Hon. J. St. V. Sau- 

100 

L.U. 

marez, s. 

P. F. F. Leicester, c. 
to baronetage only. 

161 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Born. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

168 

5*3 

De Vesci, John Robert William, 4th Visct. 

Vesey . 

1776 

1844 

*875 



Sits as Lcf. de Vesci (1884). 

168 

371 

Delamere, Hugh, 3rd L 

Cholmonde- 

1821 

1870 

1887 

164 



ley. 


62 

Denbigh, Rudolph William Basil, 8th E of 

Feilding 

1622 

1823 

1865 

166 

397 

Denman, 1 homas, 2nd L 

Aitchison- 

1834 

1805 

*854 




Denman. 

166 

537 

Deramore, Thomas, 1st L 

Bateson 

1885 

1815 

. . 

167 

57 

Derby, Edward Henry, 15th E. of 

Stanley 

1485 

1826 

1869 

166 

5 i* 

Derwent, Harcourt, 1st L 

Vanden- 

1881 

1829 


169 



Bempde- 
J oh ns tone 




60 

Devon, Edwin Baldwin, 12th E. of . 

Courtenay 

1553 

1836 

1888 

170 

*9 

Devonshire ( William, 7th D. of . 

Cavendish . 

1694 

1808 

1858 

171 

178 

298 

Digby, Edward St. Vincent, 9th L. 

Doncaster, E. of (see Buccleuch & Queensberry) 

Digby 

1620 

1809 

1856 

318 

Donegall, Edward, 4th M of. Sits as Ld. 
Fisherwiok (1790). 

Chichester . 

1791 

1 799 

00 

00 

173 

504 

Donington, Charles Frederick, xst L 

Abney- 

1880 

1822 

, , 

174 

*13 

Donoughmore, John Luke George, sth E. of 

Hastings 

Hely-Hutch- 

1800 

1848 

1866 

176 


Sits as Visct Hutchinson (1821) 

in son 



3*5 

Dorchestei, Dudley Wilmot, 4th L. . 

Carleton 

1786 

1822 

1875 

176 

177 

279 

Dormer, John Baptist Joseph, 12th L. 

Douglas, *L. ( sec Home). 

Dormer 

1615 

1830 

1871 

1 12 

Downshire, Arthur Wills John Wellington 
Blundell Trumbull, 6th M of Sits as E of 
Hillsborough (1772). 

Drogheda, Henry Francis Seymour, 3rd M. of 
Sits as Ld Moore (1801). 

Ducie, Henry John, 3rd E. of .... 

Hill . 

1789 

1871 

1874 

178 




34 * 

Moore 

1791 

1825 

1837 

179 

180 

x «7 

179 

Reynolds- 
Moreton . 

1837 

1827 

1853 

181 

Dudley, William Humble, 2nd E. of . 

Dufferm and Ava, Frederick Temple, 1st M. of 

Ward . 

i860 

1867 

1885 

53 

Hamilton- 

Blackuood. 

1888 

1826 

188 


88 

Dundonald, Douglas Mackmnon Baillie Hamil- 
ton, 12th E. of. 

Cochrane . 

1669 

1852 

1885 

188 

39 i 

Dunmore, Charles Adolphus, 7th E. of. Sits 

Murray 

1686 

1841 

*845 

164 


as Ld. Dunmore (1831). 

Dunning (sec Rollo). 





453 

Dunraven and Mount Earl, Windham Thomas, 

Wyndham- 

1822 

1841 

1871 

186 


4th E. of. Sits as Ld. Kenry (1866) 

Dunsandle and Clanconal, Denis St. George, 
and L. 

Quin 


4*6 

Daly . 

*845 

1810 

1847 

186 

334 

Dunsany, Edward, 16th L 

Plunkett . 

*439 

1808 

1852 

187 

164 

Durham, John George, 3rd E. of . 

Lambton . 

*833 

*855 

1879 

188 

* 3 X 

Durham, Joseph Barber, 83rd Bp. of . 

Lightfoot . 


1828 


189 

302 

Dynevor, Arthur de Cardonnel, 6th L. 

Rice . 

1780 

1836 

1878 

190 

435 

Ebury, Robert 1st L 

Grosvenor . 

00 

VI 

1801 

• • 

191 

2 

Edinburgh, H.R.H. Alfred Ernest Albert, 1st 


1866 

1844 


198 


D. of. 




l66 

Effingham. Henry, 2nd E. of 

EgertonotTatton, Wilbraham, 2nd L. 

Howard 

1837 

1806 

*845 

198 

440 

Egerton 

*859 

1832 

1883 


*78 

Eglintoun and Winton, Archibald William, 14th 
E, of. Sits as E. of Winton (1839). 

Montgomerie 

1507 

1841 

i86x 
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L. L. Queen’s Co. ; formerly in Coldstream Guards. Travellers' , 
Brooks's, Guards'. 

A minor. 13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 

Hon. Col. Roy Welsh Fusiliers. Carlton 

First peer was the well-known Chief Justice of Queen's Bench. 
House of Lot ds, S. IV 

M. P. Derry Co. ’44-57, Devizes ’64-85 , a Lord of the Treasury ’52. 
Carlton . 

K.G. ; P.C. ; M.P. Lynn ’48-69; Under Foreign Sec '52; 
Colonial Sec. ’58 and ’82-5, Sec. for India ’58-y; Foreign Sec. 
’66-8 and ’74-8 , formerly a Conservative , a member of Mr. 
Gladetone’s Cabinet ’82-5 , appointed leader of the L U. Party 
in the H. of L., ’88. Travellers ' . 

M.P. Scarboro’ ’69-80. Travellers' 


M P. Exeter ’64-8, E. Devon '68-70 , formerly Capt. Devonshire 
Yeo. Cav. , D.L. and J.P. Devon. 

K.G. ; P.C. ; succ. as E of Burlington '34, M P. Camb Univ. 
’20-31 ; N. Derbyshn e ’31-4 , L.L. Derbyshire , Chancellor Univ. 
of Camb. Athenceum 

Formerly in army. Carlton 


Was Dean of Raphoe ’32-73. Carlton 

Carlton 

Was Assistant Com. for Eastern Roumelia ’78-9. C arlton 

Lt. Coldstream Guards in Crimea. United Service 

Was Capt. 74th Highlanders ; served in Crimea. Travellers' . 

A minor. East Hampstead Bat k Wokingham . . . . 

P.C. ; L.L. Co. Kildare , Ranger of the Curragh. Carlton 

P.C. ; M.P. Stroud ’52-3; has been Capt. Yeo. of the Guard; 

L L. Gloucestershire. Athenceum 
Lt. Worces Yeo. Cav. Dudley House, Park Lane, W. 

See biography. Travellers' 

S.R.P. ’86 ; brevet lieut.-col. Army and Navy . 

A Lord in Waiting ’74-80 ; formerly L.L. Stirlingshire. Carlton. 


Formerly Life Guards ; Under Sec Colonies ’85-6 ; reapp. J uly ’86 ; 
resig. Feb ’87. Carlton. 

Elected I.R.P. ’51. Carlton 

I.R.P. ; an admiral on reserved list. Carlton .... 

L. L. of Durham Co.; formerly Coldstream Guards. Guards' . 

See biography. The Palace, Bishop Auckland . 

Lt. Carmarthenshire Artil. Militia 70-1. Carlton 

P.C. ; M.P. Shaftesbury ’22-6, Chester ’26-47. Middlesex ’47-57 ; 
Compt. of Household 30-4 ; Treas. of Household ’46-7. Is uncle 
of the D of Westminster. Travellers'. 

K.G. ; P.C. ; second son of the Queen ; is a vice-admiral com. 
Mediter. Squadron ; Master of Trinity House. United Service 

M. P. Shaftesbury ’41-5. Travellers' 

M.P. N. Cheshire ’58-68; Mid Cheshire ’08-83; Ecclesiastical 

Commr. for Eng. ’80; Chm. of Royal Comm, on Education of 
Blind, Deaf, ana Dumb, etc.. ’86. Carlton. 

D.L. Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, Hered. Sheriff Renfrewshire. 
Carlton . 


[Bee 


Party. 

Heir. 

No. 

L. 

Yvo R. Vesey, n. (to 
Ir. title). 

168 

C. 

Capt HughC. Chol- 
mondeley, c. 

16S 

C. 

Visct. Feilding, s. . 

164 

C. 

Thos. Denman, g.n. 

165 

C. 

G W. B. de Yar- 

166 

L.U. 

burgh, b 

Lord Stanley of 
Preston, b. (peer). 

167 

L. 

Hon. F. H. John- 
stone, s. 

168 

C. 

Hon. and Rev. H. H. 
Courtenay, un. 

168 

L. 

M of Hartington, 
M.P., s. 

170 

C. 

Col. Hon. E. H. 
Digby, s. 

171 

C. 

E. of Belfast, s. 

178 

C. 

E. of Loudoun, s. . 

173 

C 

Visct. Suirdale, s. . 

174 

L. 


175 

L 

Maj .-ben. J. C. Dor- 
mer, C B., b 

176 

C 

Ld. A. Hill,M.P.,««. 

177 

c. 

P. W. Moore, c. (to 
Jr. earldom only). 

178 

L. 

Lcrd Moreton, s. 

179 


Hon J H Ward, b. 

180 

L.’ 

Earl of Ava, s. 

181 

L. 

Lord Cochrane, s. 

188 

C. 

Visct. Fincastle, s. 

188 

C. 

W. H. Quin, c. 

184 

c. 

Hon. S. J. Daly, b. 

185 

c. 

Hon. J. W. Plun- 
kett, M.P., s. 

186 

L. 

Hon. F. W. Lamb- 
ton, b. 

187 



188 

C. 

Hon. W. F. Rice, s. 

169 

L. 

Hon. R. W. Gros- 
venor, s. 

190 

. . 

Prince Alfred, s. . 

191 

L. 

Lord Howard, 5. . 

198 

C. 

Hon. A. de T. Eger- 
ton, M.P., b. 

193 

C. 

Hon. G. A. Mont- 

194 


gomerie, b . 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Bom 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

19 ft 

296 

Egmont, Charles George, 7th E. of. Sits as Ld. 
Lovell and Holland (1762). 

Perceval . 

*733 

*845 

1874 

196 

*54 

Eldon, John, 3rd E. of 

Scott . 

1821 

1845 

*854 

197 

427 

Elgin and Kincardine, Victor Alexander, 9th 

Bruce . 

*633 

1849 

1863 

198 

346 

E. of. Sits as Ld. Elgin (1849). 

Ellcnborough, Charles Edmund, 3rd L. 

1 

Towry-Law 

1802 

1820 

1871 

199 

*74 

Ellesmere, Francis Charles Granville, 3rd E. of 

Egerton 

1846 

1847 

1862 

900 

539 

Elphinstone, William Buller Fullerton, 15th L. 
Sits as Ld. Elphinstone (1885). 

Elphinstone 

1509 

1828 

x86i 

801 

343 

Ely, John Hem y Wellington Graham, 4th M. of. 
Sits as Ld. Loftus (1801). 

Loftus 

1800 

1849 

1857 

808 

482 

Emly, William, 1st L 

Monsell 

*874 

1812 

• • 

808 

359 

Enniskillen, Lowry Egerton, 4th E. of. Sits as 

Cole . 

1789 

1845 

1886 


Ld. Grmstead (1815). 





80 ft 

490 

Erne, John Henry, 4th E. of. Sits as Lord 
Fermanagh (1876) 

Ei roll, William Harry, 18th E. of. Sits as Ld 

Crichton . 

1789 

1839 

1885 

805 

385 

Hay . . 

1452 

1823 

x8 4 6 


Kilmarnock (1831) 




906 

349 

Erskinc, William Macnaghtcn, 5th L. 

Erskine 

1806 

1841 

1882 

807 

536 

Esher, William Baliol, 1st L 

Brett . 

1885 

1815 

• • 

908 

69 

Essex, Arthur Algernon, 6th E. of 

Ettrick (s ir Napier). 

Capell 

1661 

1803 

1839 

909 

220 

Everslcy, Chailes, 1st Visct 

Shaw-Lefevrc 

1857 

1794 

• • 

810 

4i 

Exeter, William Alleyne, 3rd M. of . 

Cecil . 

1801 

« 

00 

1867 

811 

212 

Exmouth, Edward Fleetwood John, 4th Visct. . 

Pellcw 

1816 

1861 

1876 

818 

200 

Falmouth, Fvcljn, 6th Visct 

Fermanagh (sre Erne). 

Ferrers, Scwalhs Edward, 10th E. 

Boscawen . 

1720 

1819 

1852 

818 

90 

Shirley 

1711 

1847 

1859 

811 

184 

Fevcrsham, William Ernest, ist E. of 

Duncombe . 

1868 

1829 

81 ft 

195 

Fife, Alexander William George, 6th E. of 

Duff . 

*759 

1849 

1879 

816 

386 

Fmgall, Arthur Janies Francis, nth E. of. Sits 
as Ld. Fmgall (1831) 

Plunkett . 

1628 

1859 

1881 



Fisherwick (s tr Donegal!) 





817 

5*6 

FitzGerald, John David, L 

FitzGerald. 

1882 

1816 

• • 

818 

446 

Fitzhardmgc, Francis Wm. Fitzhardinge, 2nd L. 

Berkeley . 

1861 

1826 

1867 

819 

104 

Fitzwilliam, William Thomas Spencer, 4th E. . 

Wentworth- 

Fitzwilliam 

1746 

1815 

1857 

880 

301 

Foie}’, Henry Thomas, 5th L 

Foley . 

1776 

1850 

1869 

881 

285 

Forbes, Hoi ace Courtenay GammeJl, 19th L. . 

Forbes 

1442 

1829 

1868 

888 

372 

Forester, Orlando Watkin Weld, 4th L. 

Forester . 

1821 

1813 

1886 

888 

**7 

Fortescue, Hugh, 3rd E 

Foxford ( see Limerick). 

Fortescue . 

1789 

1818 

x86x 

884 

3*9 

Gage, Henry Charles, 5th Visct. Sits as Ld. 
Gage ( 1 790) 

Gainsboiough, Charles William Francis, 3rd E. of 

Gage . 

1720 

*854 

*877 

88ft 

*73 

Noel . . 

1841 

1850 

1881 

886 

325 

Galloway, Alan Plantagenet, 10th E. of. Sits 
as Ld. Stewart of Garlies (1796). 

Galway, George Edmund Milnes, 7th Visct. 
Sits as Lord Monokton (1887). 

Stewart 

1623 

*835 

*873 

887 

555 

Monckton- 

1727 

*844 

1876 


Arundell. 



888 

353 

Gardner, , L 

Gerard, William Cansfield, 2nd L. 

Gardner 

1800 

18— 

1883 

889 

494 

Gerard 

1876 

1851 

1887 

880 

374 

Gifford, Ednc Frederic, 3rd L 

Gifford 

*824 

1849 

1872 

881 

358 

Glasgow, George Frederick, 6th E. of. Sits as 

1 

Boyle . 

*703 

1825 

1869 

888 

236 

Ld. Boss (1815). 

Gloucester andBristol, Charles John, 31st Bp. of 

Ellicott 


18x9 


Gordon (see Aberdeen). * 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


M.P. Midhurst ’74. Carlton 

First peer was the famous Lord Chancellor. Carlton . 

P.C.: was Treas of Household and First Commr. of Works ’86; 
L.L. of F ife. T rave tiers'. 

Was Col. 66th Berks Regt. First peer ; was a member of the 
Cabinet of “All the Talents ” '06, and Ld. Chief Justice of Eng. 
Father of present peer man}' years M.P. Camb. Univ. Carlton . 
Major D. of Lancaster’s Own Yeo. Cav. Travellers' . 

Retired Capt. R.N. ; served in Burmah, Crimea, etc. A Lord m 
Waiting 74-80 and ’85-6; reapp. ’86. Carlton. 

Royal Yacht Squadron 

P.C. ; Pres. Board of Health ’57 ; Vice Pres. Board of Trade ’66 ; 
Under Sec. Colcmes ’68-70 , Postmastci Gen. ’70-3 ; M.P. 
Limerick Co. ’47-74; is L.L. of Limerick Athenaeum 
M.P. Enniskillen ’80-5 ; formerly in the Rifle Brigade. Carlton 

M.P. Enniskillen ’68-80, Fermanagh ’80-5 ; a Lord of the Treasury 
’76-80: is L L. Fermanagh. Carlton. 

Formerly major Rifle Brigade ; is hered. Lord High Constable of 
Scotl’d ; served and severely wounded in the Ci imea. Guards' 
First peer was Lord Chancellor Naval and Military . 

P.C. ; M.P. ior Helston ’66-8 ; Q.C ’60, Sol.-Gcn. ’68, Judge ’68-76 , 
Lord Justice of Appeal ’76-83 ; Mast, of Rolls ’83. Athenaeum. 
Travellers' 

P.C. ; Speaker of House of Commons ’39-57 ; M.P. Downton ’30-r, 
Hants ’31-57; High Steward of Winchester. Athenaeum. 

P.C. ; M.P. S. Lines. ’47-57, Northants ’57-67 , Ticas Household 
’66-7 ; Capt. Gent -at-Arms ’67 ; is hered Grand Almonei , Lt.- 
Col. Com. 3rd & 4th Battns. Northants Rcgt. ; A.D.C. Cat l ton. 

Carlton 

White's 

Carlton 

Succ. as 3rd L. ’67; M.P. E. Retford ’52-7, N. Riding Yorkshire 
’59-67. Carlton. 

P.C. ; M.P. Elgin ’74-9; Capt. Gent. -at-Arms 80-3; L.L. Elgin; 
cr. E. of U.K. ’85. Whites. 

State Steward to E. Spencer when Viceroy of Ireland. Brooks's 


P.C.; M.P. Ennis ’52-60; Sol. -Gen. Irel. ’55-6; Att.-Gen ’56-8, ’59-60, 
Irish Judge ’60-82 ; Lord of Appeal in Ordin. ’82. A thenaeum 

M.P. Cheltenham ’56-65 , formerly Capt. Horse Guards. Boodles 

K.G.; M.P. Malton ’37-41 and *46-7, Wicklow ’47-57; LL W. 
Riding, Yorks. Travellers' . 

Travellers' 

S.R.P. ; is premier baron of Scotland Carlton .... 

Chancellor and Canon of York, and late rector of Gcdling, Notts 
Walley Park , Broseley , Salop. 

M.P. Plymouth ’41-52, Marylebonc ’54-9 ; a Lord of the Tieusuiy 
*46-7; Sec. Poor Law Board ’47-51. Athenaeum , Brooks’s, 
Travellers ' . 

D.L. Sussex. Carlton 

Was in the army. Carlton 

M.P. Wigtownshire ’68-73; formerly in the Horse Guards. 
Carlton . 

M.P. for North Nottinghamshire ’72-85 ; created a peer of the 
U.K. ’87. Carlton. 

Peerage conferred for distinguished naval services 

Was Lt. Life Gds., ret. ’76 ; hon. Major Lancs. Yeo. Cav. Carlton. 

V.C. Served in Ashantee and Zulu wars. Col. Sec. West. Aus- 
tralia ’80-3 ; Col. Sec. of Gibraltar ’84-8 ; app. Col. Sec of 
Leeward islands ’88. Carlton. 

M.P. Bute ’65; app. Lord Clerk Register of Scotland ’79* 
Scottish Conservative. 

See biography. Athenceum 


[Pee 


|j Heir. No. 

a< 


C. A. G. Perceval, c. . 195 

C Visct. Encombe, s. 196 
L. Lord Bruce, s. . 197 

C. Hon. C.Towry-Law, 198 


C. Visct. Brackley, s. . 199 

C. Master of Elphm- 200 
stone, s. 

C. J. H. Loftus, c. . 201 

L. Hon. G. Monsell, s. 206 


C. Viscount Cole, s. 208 

C Visct. Crichton, s. . 204 

C. Ld. Kilmarnock, s. 205 

C Hon. M. Erskinc, s. 206 
L. Hon. R. B. Brett, s. 207 

L L01 d Capell, g.s. . 208 

1 209 

C. Ld Burghley, M P., 210 

s 

C. Hon. W. A. Pellew, 6 211 
L. Col. the Hon E * 212 
Boscawen, C.B., s. 

C W. K. Shirley, c. . 218 

C. Visct. Helmsley,£-.s. 214 

U L Hon. G S Duff, un. 215 
(to T/'.E’dom of Fife). 

L. Hon. Rev. W. M. 216 
Plunkett, un. 

L. . ... 217 

L. H on. C.P. Berkeley, £. 218 
L. Visct. Milton, g.s. . 219 

L Hon F C Foley, b. 220 
C Hon. A M Forbes, b. 221 
C Hon Cecil T. Fores- 222 
ter, .s 

U L V. Ebnngton, M.P.,s. 228 


C. Hon E. T. Gage, 224 
C.B , un. 

L. Visct. Campden, s. 225 
C Hon.R. H. Stewart, b. 296 

C. Hon. G. V. Monck- 227 
ton-Arundell, s. 

228 

C.’ Hon. F. J. Gerard, s. 229 
C. Hon. E. B. Gifford, b. 280 


C. Capt. D. Boyle, R.N. 281 
(to Sc. E’dom only) 

L 282 
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[Pm 

No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Born. 

gl 

0 

888 

462 

Gormanston, Jenico William Joseph, 14th Visct. 
Sits as Ld. Gormanston (1868). 

Preston 

1478 

1837 

1876 

884 

402 

Gosford, Archibald Brabazon Sparrow, 4th E. of. 

Acheson . 

1806 

1841 

1864 

886 

219 

Sits as Ld Worlingham (1835). 

Gough, George Stephens, 2nd Visct. . 

Grafton, Augustus Charles Lennox, 7th D. of. . 

Gough 

1849 

1816 

1869 

886 

H 

Fitzroy 

1675 

1821 

1882 



Graham (<%ee Montrose). 

Forbes 

1684 

1833 

1837 

887 

35i 

Granard, George Arthur Hastings, 7th E. of. 



Sits as Ld Granard (1806) 


1782 

*855 

1877 

m 

306 

Grantley, John Richard Brinsley, ^th L. . 
Granville, Granville George, 2nd E. . 

Norton 

889 

165 

Leveson- 

1833 

1815 

1846 



Gower. 



T883 

840 

473 

Greville, Algernon William Fulke, 2nd L. 

Greville . 

1869 

1841 

841 

263 

Grey De Ruthyn, Rawdon George Grey, 24th L. 

Clifton 

1324 

1858 

1887 

842 

142 

Grey, Henry, 3rd E 

Grey . 

1806 

1802 

1845 

848 

544 

Grimthorpe, Edmund, 1st L 

Beckett 

1886 

1816 


844 


Gi instead (see Enniskillen) 



1876 

188s 


Guilford, Frederick George, 8th E of 

North 

1752 

245 

329 

Gwvdyi , Peter Robeit, 4th L. . 

Hadfdington, George, nth E. of . 

Burrell 

1796 

1810 

1870 

846 

83 

Ardcn-Baillie- 

1619 

1827 

1870 

847 


Hamilton 




500 

Haldon, Lawrence Hesketh, 2nd L. . 

Palk . 

1880 

1846 

1883 

848 

221 

Halifax, Charles Lindley, 2nd Visct . 

Wood . 

1866 

1839 

1885 

849 

7 & 5 2 5 

Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley, 1st L. . 

Giffard 

1885 

1825 


860 

22 

Hamilton and Brandon, WilhamA sexander 

Douglas- 

1643 

1845 

1863 

861 


Louis Stephen, 12th D of Sit as D. of 
Brandon (1711) 

Hamilton. 




548 

Hamilton of Dal/ell, John Glencnn Carter, 
1st L. 

Hamilton . 

1886 

1829 

• • 

868 

485 

Hammond, Edmund, 1st L. . 

Hammond . 

1874 

1802 

. . 

868 

226 

Hampden, Henry Bouvene William, 1st Visct 

Brand. 

1884 

1814 


854 

486 

Hampton, John Slaney, 2nd L 

Pakington . 

1874 

1826 

1880 

865 

218 

Haidinge, Charles Stewart, 2nd Visct. 

Hardinge . 

1846 

1822 

1856 

866 

867 

106 

Hardwicke, Charles Philip, 5th E. of. 

Hare (sec Listowel) 

Yorke. 

*754 

1836 

1873 

145 

Harcwood, Henry Thynne, 4th E. of . 

Lascelles . 

1812 

1824 

1857 

868 

49* 

Harlech, William Richard, 2nd L. 

Ormsby- 

1876 

1819 

1876 

869 



Gore 




loo 

Harrington, Charles Augustus, 8th E. of . 

Stanhope . 

1742 

1844 

x88i 

860 

362 

Harris, George Robert Canning, 4th L. . 

Harris 

1815 

1851 

1872 

861 

862 

144 

Harrowby, Dudley Francis Stuart, 3rd E. of . 
Hartismere (see Hennikcr). 

Ryder 

1809 

1831 

1882 

»57 

Hastings, George Manners, nth L. . 

Astley 

1264 

1857 

1875 

863 

4Qi 

Hatherton, George Percy, 3rd L. 

Littleton . 

1835 

1842 

1888 

884 

300 

Hawke, Martin Bladen, 7th L 

Hay (see Kinnoul). 

Hawke 

1776 

i860 

1887 


500 
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t 

« 

Pu 

Heir. 

No 

C. 

Hon. J. E. Preston, 5. 

888 

L. 

Visct. Acheson, s. . 

884 

C. 

Hon. H. Gough, s. . 

885 

L. 

E. of Euston, 5. 

836 

L. 

Visct. Forbes, s. . 

837 

C. 

Maj . C. G. N01 ton, c. 

838 

L 

Lord Leveson, s. . 

838 

L. 

Hon R. H. F. Gre- 
ville, s 

840 


Hon. Cecil Talbot 
Clifton, b. 

841 

L 

A. Grey, ex-M.P., n. 

848 

C. 

W. Beckett, M.P., b. 

843 


Hon M W.North,KM. 

844 

L.' 

Hon. W. M. Burrell, s 

845 

C 

Lord Binning, &. 

846 

C. 

lion. L. W. Palk, s. 

847 


Hon. C.R. L. Wood,s. 

848 

C. 

Hon. H. G. Giffard,s. 

849 

C. 

A. Douglas-Hamil- 
ton, c. 

850 

L. 

Hon. Gavin George 

851 


Hamilton, s. 

858 

L. 



L 

Hon. R Brand, ex- 
M.P., S. 

858 

C 

lion. H. P. Paking- 
ton, h.b. 

854 

C. 

Hon. H. C. Hard- 
lnge, 

855 

C. 

Visct. Royston, s. . 

866 

C. 

Visct. Lascelles, s. 

857 

C. 

Hon. G. R. Ormsby- 
Gore, 5. 

Hon. F. W.W. Stan- 
hope, b. 

858 

C. 

859 

C. 

Hon. R. Harris- 
Temple, un. 

Hon. H. D. Ryder, b. 

860 

C. 

861 

C. 

Hon. A. E. D. Ast- 
ley, s. 

868 

L. 

Hon. E. C. R. Lit- 
tleton, s. 

868 

C. 

Lieut. Hon.S.Hawke, 
R.N., b. 

964 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


Was in the army; Gov. of Leeward Islands ’85. Carlton ; 

Government House , St John's , Antigua. 

L.L. of Armagh. Travellers' 

Formerly Capt. Gren. Guards ; served in China. Carlton . 

K.G. ; a general let. ; an Extra Equerry to the Queen; C.B. ; 
J.P. Northants, Bucks and Suffolk. Travellers'. 

Was L.L. Co. Leitrim. United Set vice 

First peer was Speaker House of Commons. Carlton. 

See biography. Athenccum 


M.P. Westmeath ’65-74 ; Groom-in-Waiting to the Queen ’68-73 ; a 
Lord of the Treasury ’73-4 ; was in 1st Life Gds. Devonshire . 
e. s. late Baroness Grey De Ruthyn, who died Dec ’87, and in 
whose favour Her Majesty was pleased in ’85 to terminate the 
abeyance into which the barony had fallen on the death of the 
4th Marquis of Hastings and 22nd Baron Grey I>e Ruthyn 
K.G. ; P.C. ; M.P Winchelsea ’26-30, Higham Ferrars 31, N. 
Northumberland ’3T-41, Sunderland ’41-5 , Under Sec Colonies 
’30-3, Under Home Sec. ’34, Sec for War ’35-9, Sec. lor 
Colonies 46-52; formerly LL Northumberland. The first 
Earl was Prime Ministci ’30-4. 

Q.C. ; was leadei of Pari bar as Mr. E. B. Denison, subsequently 
as Sir E. Beckett , is Chancellor of York. Athenccum 
A minor ... 

Sec. to the Lord Gt Chamberlain ’37-70 Oxford and Camb, 
S.R.P. ; formerly in the Guaids, L.L. of Haddingtonshire 
Carlton. 

The first peer will be remembered in the House of Commons as 
Sir Lawrence Palk. Turf 

Pres, of English Church Union, Eccles. Com. ’86 The first 
Visct. filled numerous important offices, including that of 
Chance 1 lor of the Exchequer Athenccum 
P.C. ; M.P Launceston ’77-85; Sol -Gen. 75-80; Ld. Chancellor 
’85-6 ; reapp. July ’86. Carlton 

Is premier peer of Scotland and hered. Keeper of Holyrood 
Palace. Turf. 

M.P. Falkirk ’57-9, S. Lanarkshire ’68-74 and '80-5 Brooks's 

P.C. ; Permanent Under Foreign See. ’54-73 Athenccum . 
P.C.; M.P. Lewes ’52-68; Cambridgeshire ’68-84; a Lord of the 
Treasury, ’55-8 , Pari. Sec to Treasury ’59-66 ; Speaker ot House 
of Commons ’72-84; is h p of his b . Lord Dacrc , L.L. Sussex. 
Ref of m. 

The first peer was First L01 d of the Admiralty, Sec. for Colonics, 
etc. Carlton. 

M.P. Downpatrick ’51-6. Under Sec. for War ’58-9. First peer 
was a distinguished soldier and Gov -Gen of India Tiavcllcrs ’ 
P.C.; M.P. Cambs. ’65-73 ; served in Indian campaign , Compt 
of Household ’66-8 ; Master of Buckhounds ’74-80. Carlton. 

Carlton 

M.P. Sligo ’41-52, Co. Leitrim ’58-76 ; L.L. Co. Leitrim. Carlton . 

Major Cheshire Yeo. Cav. Carlton. 

Under Sec. India ’85-6; Under Sec. War July ’86 ; is well-known 
cricketer; peerage conferred for eminent mil. serv. Carlton. 
P.C. ; M.P. Lichfield ’56-9, L’pool ’68-82 ; Vice-Prcs. Council’74-8 ; 
Pres* Board of Trade ’78-80 ; Lord Privy Seal ’85-6. Carlton. 

Carlton 


C.M.G. ; formerly Maj. and Lt.-Col. Gren. Gds. ; and Col. Sec. 
and Mil. Sec. to Lord Dufferm and Lord Lome, Govs.-Gen. of 
Canada. Traveller s’. 

Capt. 3rd Batt. of Princess of Wales’s Own (Yorks Regt.). 
Carlton. 

5°i 
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No. 

Jig 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

ill 


1 

§•8 

cog 


fc 0 0 



£ c 


MS 

389 

Headfort, Thomas, 3rd M. of. Sits as Ld. 

Taylour 

1800 

X 823 

1870 


Kenlis (1831). 




866 

338 

Headley, Charles Mark, 4th L 

Allanson- 

Winn. 

1797 

1845 

1877 

867 

S 27 

Henley, Anthony Henley, 3rd L. Sits as Ld. 
Northington (18215) 

Henley 

1799 

1825 

1841 

868 

454 

Henniker, John Major, sth L. Sits as Ld. 

Henniker- 

1800 

1842 

1870 

869 

198 

Hartiamere (1866) 

Hereford, Robert, 16th Visct 

Major 
Devereux . 

1549 

1843 

1855 

870 

238 

Hereford, Tames, 93th Bp. of ... 

Hemes, Marmaduke Franus, 12th L. Sits as 

Atlay . 

1817 


871 

524 

Constable- 

1489 

1837 

1876 


Ld Hemes (1884). 

Maxwell. 



878 

54 i 

Hcrschell, Fairer, 1st L 

Hcrschell . 

1886 

1837 


878 

39 

Hertford, Hugh de Grey, 6th M. of . 

Seymour . 

1793 

1843 

1884 

874 

381 

Heytesbury, William Henry Ashe, 2nd L. 

A’Court- 

1828 

1809 

i860 


Holmes. 




875 

217 

Hill, Rowland Clegg, 3rd Visct 

Clegg-Hill . 

1842 

1833 

1875 

876 

542 

Hillingdon, Charles Henry, 1st L. 

Hillsborough, E. of (we Downshire) 

Mills . . 

1886 

1830 

• • 

877 

543 

Hindlip, Samuel Charles, 2nd L. 

Allsopp 

1886 

1842 

1887 

878 

53 i 

Hobhouse, Arthur, 1st L 

Hobhouse . 

1885 

1819 

879 

488 

Home, Charles Alexander, 12th E. of. Sits as 
Ld Douglas (1875) 

Douglas- 

1605 

1834 

1881 



Home. 


880 

203 

Hood, Francis Wheler, 4th Visct. 

Hood . 

1796 

1838 

1846 

881 

355 

Hopetoun, John Adrian Louis, 7th E. of. Sits 
as Ld Hopetoun (1809). 

Hothfield, Henry James, 1st L 

Hope . 

1703 

i860 

1873 

888 

5 i 3 

Tufton 

1881 

1844 

. . 

868 

448 

Houghton, Robert Offley Ashburton, 2nd L. . 

Milnes 

1863 

1858 

1885 

884 

468 

Howaxd 01 Glossop, Francis Edward, 2nd L. . 

Fitzalan- 
Howard. 
Ellis . 

1869 

1859 

x88 3 

886 

274 

Howard de Walden, Frederick George, 7th L. . 
Howe, Richard William Penn, 3rd E. 

*597 

1830 

1 868 

886 

155 

Curzon-Howe 

1821 

1822 

1876 

887 

5io 

Howth, William Ulick Tristram, 4th E. of. Sits 

St.Lawrence 

1767 

1827 

1874 



as Ld Howth (1881). 


888 

58 

Huntingdon, Warner Francis John Plantagenet, 
14th E. of 

Huntlv, Charles, nth M. of. Sits as Lord 
Meldrum (1851) 

Hastings . 

1529 

1868 

1885 

889 

357 

Gordon 

1599 

1847 

1863 



Hutchinson ( sec Donoughmoie) 





890 

m 

Hylton, Hedworth Hylton, 2nd L. 

Jolhffe 

1866 

M 

OO 

1876 

891 

194 

Iddesleigh, Walter Stafford, 2nd E. of 

Northcote . 

1885 

1845 

1887 

898 

107 

Ilchester, Henry Edward, sth E. of . 

Fox-Strang- 

1756 

1847 

x8 65 

898 

335 

Inchiquin, Edward Donough, 14th L. . 

ways. 

O’Brien 

1536 

1839 

1872 

894 

78 

Innes (see Roxburghe). 

Jersey, Victor Albert George, 7th E. of 

Villiers 

1697 

1845 

2859 

896 

896 

422 

Keane, John Manley Arbuthnot, 3rd L. 

Kenlis (see Headfort). 

Keane 

1839 

x8x6 

X882 

432 

Kenraare, Valentine Augustus, 4th E. of. Sits 
as Ld. Kenxnare (1856). 

Browne 

1800 

1825 

1872 

887 

546 

Kenry (see Dunraven). 

Kensington, William, 1st L. (Peerage U.K. 

Edwardes . 

x886 

X835 

1872 



4th L. Peerage of Ireland.) 



896 

3X6 

Kenyon, Lloyd, 4th L. . . . * 

Ker (sfe Lothian). 

Kenyon • 

1788 

1864 

1869 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


M.P. Westmoreland ’54-70; L.L. of Co. Meath ; P.C. Carlton. 

I.R.P. (elected ’83). Carlton 

M.P. Northampton’ 59-74. Brooks's, Turf , Watford Court, 

R ugby . 

M.P. E. Suffolk ’66-70 ; a Lord in Waiting ’77, ’85-6; reapp ’86. 
Carlton . . 

Is premier Vi set. of England. Carlton 

See biography. Athenccum 

L. L. E. Riding, Yorks., and Kirkcudbrightshire. Athenccum . 

P.C. ; M.P. Durham City ’74-85 ; Q C. ’72 ; Sol. -Gen ’80-5 ; Re- 
corder of Carlisle ’83-5 , Ld Chan. Feb. to July ’86 , Pres. Metro- 
politan Bd. of Wks. Commission, ’88. Athenaeum. 

P.C. ; M.P. Antrim Co ’69-74, S. Warwickshire ’74-80 ; was in 
the Guards ; Compt of the Household ’79-80. Cailton. 

M. P. Isle of Wight 37-47. Carlton . .... 

M.P. North Shropshire ’57-65. Carlton 

M.P. West Kent '68-85 i a partner Glyn, Mills, and Co. Carlton 


M.P. E. Staffs. ’73-80 ; Taunton ’82-7. Carlton . 

P.C.: Q.C. ’62 ; Chanty Commissioner ’66 ; Commis. of Endowed 
Schools ’69 ; Legal Mem. of Gov.-Gen of India’s Conn . ’72-7 ; 
Mem. Jud. Com. P.C. ’81 ; mem Lond.Sch Bd. ’82-4 .Athenccum. 
L.L. of Berwickshire and Lt.-Col. Lanarksh Yeo. Cav Carlton 

Formerly Lieut.-Col. Grenadier Guards. Travellers' . 

A Lord in Waiting ’85-6 , reapp July ’86 , Lord High Com- 
missioner to Gen. Assem. Ch. of Scotland since ’87 Carlton. 

L. L. Westmoreland; a Lord 111 Waiting Feb to July ’86. 
Brooks's 

Private Sec. to E Granville ’83-4; a Lord in Waiting Feb to 
July ’86. The first peer was a poet and author. Brooks's 
Whitt's 

Formerly in the dip. ser. and subsequently in the army. Carlton 
Mil. Sec. to Com.-in-Chief in India ’54, is a gcneial and served 
in the Kaffir War ; app L L. of Leicestershire ’88. Turf 

M. P. Galway ’68-74; formerly in the army, State Stewaid to 
Viceroy of Ireland ’55-8 and ’59-66. Travellers'. 

A minor. Sharavogul, Kings Co 

P.C. ; is premier M. of Scotland ; has been a Lord in Waiting; 
Capt. Gent.-at-Arms ’81. Devonshire. 

M.P. Wells ’55-68 ; was in charge of the Light Cav. at Balaclava 
Carlton. 

e. s. of late earl, to whom he was private sec. ’67-8 and ’74-7 ; 
Comm, of Inland Revenue ’77 ; Deputy Chairman of Inland 
Revenue Board ’81. Athenccum. 

P.C. ; Capt. of Gent.-at-Arms ’74; L.L. Dorsetshire. Turf 

I.R.P. (elected ’73) ; L.L. Clare Co. Carlton .... 

Was a Lord m Waiting ’75-7 ; L.L. Oxon. Carlton 
Formerly in the army. Carlton 

P.C. ; M.P. Kerry Co. ’52-71 ; Compt. of the Household ’56-8 ; 
Vice-Chamberlain ’59-66 and ’68-72 ; Lord Chamberlain ’80-5 ; 

L. L. Kerry Co. Travellers'. 

P.C.: L.L. Pembrokeshire; formerly m Coldstream Guards; 

M. P. Haverfordwest ’68-85 ; Groom in Waiting ’73-4; Compt. 
of Household ’80-5 ; second Liberal Whip in House of Commons 
’73-85 ; a Lord in Waiting Feb. to July 86. Devonshire. 

First peer was a distinguished judge. Carlton .... 


[Bee 





1 

Oh 

Heir. 

No. 

c. 

E.ofBective, M.P.,s. 

885 

c. 

Hon.R.A.-Winn,wn. 

986 

L. 

Hon. F. Henley, s. 

867 

C. 

Hon. A. E. J. H.- 

868 

C. 

Maior, s. 

Hon.R.C.Devereux,s. 

869 

*L.‘ 


870 

Hon. G. C.-Maxwell, 

871 

L. 

d. (to St. bar. only). 
Hon. R. F. Hei- 

878 


schell, s. 


C. 

E. of Yarmouth, s. 

873 

C. 

Hon. W. F. A’C.- 

874 

C. 

Ilolmes, g.s, 

Hon. R. RT. Clegg- 

875 

c. 

Hill, s. 

Hon. C. W. Mills, 

876 


M.P., s. 


c. 

Hon.Chas.Allsopp,s. 

877 

L. 

878 

c. 

Ld. Dunglass, s. . 

879 

c. 

Hon G. A. Ilood, s. 

880 

c. 

Ld. Hope, s. . 

881 

L. 

L. 

Hon. J. S. R. Tuf- 
ton, $ 

IIon.R C.R.Milnes,s. 

888 

883 

L 

Hon B.E. F.-How- 

884 

C. 

ard, s. 


Hon T. E. Ellis, s. 
Visct. Curzon, M.P., s. 

885 

c. 

886 

L 

Hon. T. K. D. St. 

887 


Lawrence, h.b. (to 
Ir caildom) 


C. 

Hon. O. W. Hast- 

888 


ings, b. 


L. 

Lord Esme Stuart 

889 


Gordon, b. 


C. 

Hon. II. G. H. W- 
liffc, s. 

890 

C. 

Visct. St. Cyres, s. 

891 

L. 

Lord Stavordale, s. 

898 

C. 

Hon.L.W.O’Bnen,s. 

898 

C. 

Visct. Villiers, s. . 

894 

L. 

Hon. G. D. Keane, b. 

895 

L. 

Visct. Castlerosse, s. 

896 

L. 

Hon. William Ed- 

897 


wardes, s. 


C. 

Hon. G. T. Kenyon, 

898 


M.P., un . 
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No. 

go.® 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

' 

Surname. 

resent 

Title 

reated. 

Born. 

&13 

3*0 

cog 


5 



U u 

O 

<98 

458 

Keateven, John Henry, 2nd L 

Kilmarnock (see Erroll). 

Trollope . 

1868 

1851 

1874 

900 

157 

Kilmorey, Francis Charles, 3rd E. of . 

Needham . 

1822 

1842 

1880 

901 

182 

Kimberley, John, 1st E. of 

Wodehouse 

1866 

1826 


902 

123 

Kingston, Henry Ernest Newcomen, 8th E. of. 

King- 

1768 

1848 

1871 



Tenison. 




808 

444 

Kinnaird, Arthur FitzGerald, nth L. 

Kinnaird . 

1682 

1847 

1887 

904 

291 

Kinnoull, George, nth E. of. Sits as Ld. Hay 

Hay . 

1633 

1827 

1866 



(1711). 




905 

254&S63 

Knutsford, Henry Thurstan, 1st L. 

Holland 

1888 

1825 


900 

408 

Kmtore, Algernon Hawkins Thomond, gth E. of. 
Sits as La Kuitore (1838). 

Keith- 

Falconer. 

1677 

1852 

1880 

907 

503 

Lamington, Alexander Dundas Ross, 1st L. 

Cochrane- 

1880 

1816 




Baillie 




900 

X2I 

Lanesborough, John Vansittart Danvers, 6th 

Butler . 

1756 

1839 

1866 



E of. 



909 

340 

Langford, Hercules Edward, 4th L. . 

Rowley 

1800 

1848 

1854 

810 

34 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith, 5th M. of . 
Lathom, Edward, ist E of 

Fitzmaurice 

1784 

1845 

1866 

811 

55 & iQi 

Bootle- 

Wilbraham. 

1880 

1837 

• • 

818 

463 

Lawrence, John Hamilton, 2nd L 

Lawrence . 

& 

00 

1846 

1879 

818 

439 

Leconfield, Henry, 2nd L 

Wyndham . 

1859 

1830 

1869 

814 

17 

Leeds, George Godolphin, 9th D. of . 

Osborne 

1694 

1828 

1872 

815 

170 

Leicester Thomas William, 2nd E of 

Coke . 

1837 

1822 

1842 

916 

417 

j Leigh, William Heniy, 2nd L . 

Leigh . 

1839 

1824 

1850 

817 

818 

202 

Leinster, Gerald, 5th ’D. of. Sits as V. Leinster 
(1747). 

Fitz-Gerald 

1766 

1851 

1887 

388 

Leitrim, Robert Bermingham, 4th E. of Sits 

Clements . 

1795 

1847 

00 

00 



as Ld. Clements (1831) 




819 

890 

86 j 

Leven and Melville, Alexander, 10th E of 

Leslie- 

Melville 

1641 

1817 

1876 

163 

Lichfield, Thomas George, 2nd E of . 

Anson . 

1831 

1825 

*854 

881 

246 

Lichfield, William Dalrymple, 91st Bp. of. 
Lilford, Thomas Lyttleton, 4th L. 

Maclagan . 

1826 

888 

332 

Powys 

1797 

1833 

1861 

883 

360 

Limerick, William Hale John Charles, 3rd E. of. 

Pery . 

1803 

1840 

1866 

884 


Sits as Ld. Foxford (1815) 



84 

Lindsay, John Trotter, 10th E of 

Lindsay- 
Bethunt 
Bertie . 

1633 

1827 

1851 

885 

64 

Lindsey, Montague Peregrine, nth E. of . 
Lingcn, Ralph Robeit Wheeler, ist L. 

1626 

1815 

1877 

386 

53* 

Lmgen . 

1885 

1819 

887 

409 

Lismore, George Ponsonby, 2nd Visct. Sat as 

O’Callaghan 

1 806 

1815 

1857 



Lxsmore (1838). 



889 

467 

Listowel, William, 3rd E. of Sits as Ld. Hare 

Hare . 

1822 

1833 

1856 



(1869) 



889 

990 

247 

249 

Liverpool. John Charles, ist Bp. of . 

Llandaff, Richard, 93rd Bp. of ... 

Ryle . . 

Lewis . 

• • 

1816 

1821 

• • 

881 

Loftus (see Ely). 





197 

Londesborough^ William Hy. Forester, 2nd L. 
Londonderry, Charles Stewart, 6th M. of Sits 

Denison 


1834 


888 

158 

Vane- 

1816 

1852 

1884 


as E. Vane (1823). 

Tempest- 

Stewart. 





888 

£ 

*43 

London, Frederick, 108th Bp. of . 

Temple 

f 

1821 

. 

894 

885 

Longford, Thomas, 5th E. of. Sits as Lord 
Bitahester (1821). 

Lonsdale, Hugh Cecil, 5th E. of . 

Pakenham . 

Lowther . 

1785 

1807 

1864 

*857 

1887 

1882 


S®4 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


Junior Carlton 

I.R.P. ; M.P. for Newrp ’72-4* Carlton 

K.G. ; P.C. ; succ. as Lord *46 ; Envoy to St. Petersburg ’56-8 ; 
Under Foreign Sec. 52-6 and ’59-61 ; Viceroy of Ireland ’64-6 ; 
Lord Privy Seal ’68-70 ; Sec. for Colonies ’70-4 and ’80-2 ; Sec. 
for India ’82-5 and Feb. to July ’86 Athenceum. 

Capt. and Hon. Maj. 5th Batt. Connaught Rangers ; I.R.P. 
Carlton . 

D.L., and J.P. Perthshire and Kent. Athenceum, Union. 
Formerly m the Life Guards. Carlton 

P.C.; e.s. late Sir H. Holland, Bart., Phys.-m-Ord to the Queen ; 
ed. Harrow and Trin. Coll. Camb. ; called bar Inn. Temp ’49, 
bencher ’81; legal adviser at Coll. Off. ’67-70 ; Assist. Und Sec. 
State Colonies ’70-4; M.P. Midhurst ’74-85, Hampstead ’85-8 ; 
Finan. Sec. Treas. ’85 ; Vice-Pres Council ’85-6 and ’86-7 ; Col. 
Sec. since Jan. ’87 ; D.L. Middlesex, K.C M G. 

P.C. ; a Lora in Waiting ’85-6; app. Capt. Yeo. Guard July ’86. 
Carlton. 

M.P. Bridport ’41-6 and ’47-52, Lanarkshire ’57, Homton ’59-68, 
Isle of Wight ’70-80. Carlton 
I.R.P. ; formerly in the navy ; L.L. co. Cavan. Carlton 

I.R.P. ; formerly in the Grenadier Guards. Carlton . 

See special biography. Travellers . 

P.C. ; succ. as Lord Skelmersdale ’53; a Lord in Waiting ’66-8 ; 
Capt. Yeo of Guard ’74-80; Lord Chamberlain ’85-6, reapp. 
July ’86. Carlton 

Son ol the famous Gov.-Gcn. of India. Brooks's . 

M.P. West Sussex ’54-69 ; formerly 111 the Life Guards. Carlton 

Descended from Sir E. Osborne, Lord Mayor of London in 
1582. Travellers' . 

K.G. ; Keeper ol the Privy Seal to the Prince of Wales, and 
L.L. of Norfolk. Brooks! s. 

Is L.L. of Warwickshire Brooks's 

P.C. ; D L. and J.P. Co. Kildare ; Capt. Kildare Militia ’74-5 ; is 
premier Duke, Marauis, and Earl of Ireland. Travellers' . 
Retired lieut. Royal Navy. Carlton 

S.R.P. Carlton 

M.P. Lichfield ’47-54; formerly L.L. Staffordshire. Travellers' . 

See biography. Athena; urn 

Carlton 

Has been m the Rifle Brigade ; a Lord in Waiting; A.D.C. to 
the Queen ; Col. Comd. 5th Batt. R. Munster Fusil. Carlton. 
S.R.P. ; formerly in the army. Carlton 

Formerly in the Guards. Carlton 

Was Sec. to the Committee of Council on Education ’49-69, and 
Permanent Sec. to Treasury ’69-85. 13, Wetherby Gdns.. S.IV. 
Has been in the army ; formerly L L. Tipperary. Travellers' . 

Formerly in the Guards ; severely wounded at Alma ; a Lord in 
Waiting ’80. Brooks's. 

See biography. Athenceum 

See biography. Athenceum 

M.P. Beverley’37-59, Scarboro’ ’59-60 ; sue. as 2nd L.’6o Travellers 
K.G. ; P.C. ; M.P. Co. Down ’78-84; Viceroy of Ireland July '86. 
The and peer was the minister long known as Visct. Castle- 
reagh. Carlton. 

P.C. See biography. Athenceum 

Lieut, and Life Guards. 34 , Bruton Street, 14 r . . 

Adm. Westmoreland and Cumberland coasts ; Maj. Royal Cum- 
berland Militia. Carlton . 


50S 


Party. 

Heir. 

No. 

C. 

Hon. R. C. Trollope, b. 

289 

C. 

Visct. Newry, s. . 

800 

L. 

Lord Wodehouse, s. 

801 

L. 

Visct. Kingsboro’, s. 

802 

L.U. 

Hon.D A.Kmnaird,s. 

808 

C. 

Lord Hay, of Kin- 
fauns, s. 

804 

C. 

Hon. Sydney George 
Holland, 6. . 

805 

C. 

Lord Inverurie, s. . 

806 

C. 

Hon. C. W. C.- 1 
Baillie, M.P., s. 

807 

C. 

jLd Newtown-Butler, 

806 


C. 

L. 

C. 

L 

C. 

C. 

G.L. 

L. 

L. 

C. 

C. 

L. 

L.’ 

C. 

C. 

C. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

C.* 

c. 

c. 

L. 

C. 

C. 


Maj. Hon. W. C. 

Rowley, b. 

E. of Kerry, s. 

L. Skelmersdale, s. 

Hon. A. G. Law- 
rence, s. 

Hon.G.O’B.Wynd- 
ham, s. 

M. of Carmarthen, s. 

Visct. Coke, s. 

Hon. F. D. Leigh, s. 
M. of Kildare, s. . 

Visct. Clements s. 

Hon R. L. Melville, 
hb. 

Visct. Anson, s. 

Hon. J. Powys, s. . 
Visct. Glentworth, s. 

D. C. Lindsay, c. . 

Ld. Bertie, s. . 

Visct. Ennismore, s. 

Visct. Raincliffe. s. 
Visct. Castlereagh,s. 


Hon. E. M. Paken- 
ham, b. 

Hon. L. E.Lowther, 6 . 


809 


810 

811 


812 

818 

814 

815 

316 

817 

818 

819 

820 
821 
822 
828 

824 

825 
828 

827 

828 


881 

882 

888 

884 

885 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

t s i 

i 

& 

D 

886 

364 

Lothian, Schomberg Henry, 9th M. of. Sits as 

Kerr . 

1701 

1833 

1870 


Ld. Ker (1821). 





887 

364 

Loudoun, Charles Edward Hastings, nth E. of. 

Abney- 

1633 

1855 

1874 


Sits as Ld. Botreaux (1368). 

Hastings. 

886 

405 

Lovaine {see Percy) . 

Lovat, S. J., 16th L. Sits as Lord Lovat (1837). 

Fraser 

1540 

1871 

1887 

886 

171 

Lovelace, Iwilliam, 1st E. of 

King-Noel . 

1838 

1805 

• • 



Lovell and Holland ( see Egmont). 





810 

419 

Lurgan, William, 3rd L 

Brownlow . 

1839 

1858 

1882 

861 

322 

Lyttelton, Charles George, 5th L. Sits as Ld. 

Lyttelton . 

1794 

1842 

1876 

868 

Lyttelton (1794)* 




190 

Lytton, Edward Robert Lytton, 1st E of . 

Bulwer- 

1880 

1831 

. . 



Lytton. 




868 

442 

Lyveden, FitzPatnck Henry, 2nd L. . 

Vernon 

1859 

1824 

X873 

866 

96 

Macclesfield. Thomas Augustus Wolstenholmc, 

Parker 

1721 

1811 

1850 


6th E. of. 




866 

552 

Macnaghtcn, Edward, L 

Macnaghten 

1887 

1830 

• • 

866 

557 

Magheramorne, James Macnaghten, 1st L. 

M'Garel- 

1887 

1823 





Hogg. 




867 

120 

Malmesbury, James Howard, 3rd E. of . . j 

Harris 

1800 

1807 

1841 

868 

24 

Manchester, William Drogo, 7th D. of 

Montagu . 

1719 1 

1823 

1855 

860 

354 

Manners, John Thomas, 3rd L 

Manners . 

1807 

1852 

1864 

860 

114 

Mansfield, William David, 4th E. ol . 

Murray 

1792 

1806 

1840 

861 

140 

Manvers, Sydney William Herbert, 3rd E. of . 
Mar, John Francis Ei skine, 34th E of 

Pierrepont . 

1806 

1825 

i860 

868 

80 

Goodeve- 

1404 

1836 

1866 

868 


Ei skine 


20 

Marlborough, George Charles, 8th D. of . 

Spencer- 

1702 

1844 

i88 3 

866 



Churcliill. 



370 

Massereene, Clotworthy John E}Te, nth Visct. 

Skeffington 

1660 

1842 

1863 

866 


Sits as Ld. Oriel (1821) 


336 

Massy, John Thomas William, 6th L. 

Meath, Reginald, 12th E. of Sits as Lord 

Massy. 

1767 

1835 

1874 

866 

867 

390 

Brabazon . 

1627 

1841 

1887 

Chaworth (1831). 

Meldrum {see Huntly) 

208 

Melville, Henry, 5th Visct 

Dundas 

1802 

1835 

1886 



Mendip ( see Clifden). 

Meredyth {see Athlumney). 





868 

415 

Methuen, Frederick Henry Paul, 2nd L. . 

Methuen . 

1838 

1818 

1849 

860 

393 

Middleton, Digby Wentworth Bayard, 9th L. . 

Willoughby 

17H 

1844 

1877 

880 

327 

Midleton, William, 8th Visct. Sits as Ld. 

Brodnck . 

1717 

1830 

1870 

881 

Brodriok (1796). 


X 33 

Milltown, Edward Nugent, 6th E. of . 

Leeson 

1763 

1835 

1871 

888 

X46 

Minster (s*e Conyngham). 

Mmto, William Hugh, 3rd E. of . 

Elliot-Murray 

1813 

x 8*4 

1859 

888 

453 

Monck, Charles Stanley, 4th Visct. Sits as Ld. 
Mono* (18 66). 

Kynynmouna 

Monck 

1800 

x8x9 

1849 



Monckton {see Galway). 






506 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


K.T. ; P.C. ; LL.D. ; Lord Keeper Privy Seal of Scotland, and 
Capt.-Gen. Royal Scottish Archers ; app. Sec. for Scotland, 
Mar., and Vice-Pres. Scotch Ed. Dept., April ’87. Carlton. 
D.L. Ayrshire. Carlton 


A minor. Beaufort Castle , Beauly, Invct ness .... 

Mamed the only dau. of Loid Byron the poet; L.L. Surrey. 
Athenceum. 

Formeily m the Grenadier Guards. Carlton 

M.P. East Worcestershire ’68-74 » Land Commissr. for England. 
Brooks's. 

Succ. as 2nd Lord ’73; was some years in the dip. service, and 
was Minister Plenipotentiary to Portugal just previously to his 
appointment as Gov -Gen of India ’76-80 ; app Ambassador at 
Pans Nov. ’87 ; elect Rect. Univ. Glasgow ’87; P C *88 The 
first lord was the celebrated author. Athenceum , Mat thorough. 

Has been in the diplomatic service. 4, Bclgravc Place , S lv. . 

M.P. Oxfordshire ’37-41. Carlton ....... 

P.C. ; B.A. Camb. '52, M.A. ’59, and Fell. Tnn.; Line. Inn ’57; 
Q.C. ’80; Bencher ’83 ; M.P. Co. Antrim ’80-5; N. Antrim ’85-7; 
a Ld. of Appeal in Ordinary ’87. Carlton. 

e. s. late Sir t. Weir Hogg, Bart. ; ed Eton and Ch. Ch Oxon ; 
m. 'si Caroline Elizabeth, d of the 1st Lord Penrhyn ; entered 
1st Life Guards ’43, retired as Maj and Lt -Col. ’59, J.P. 
Middlesex, Westminstei, and Co. Antrim ; succ to baronetcy 
'76 ; Chm. Met. Bd Works since ’70 ; M P Bath ’65-8, Truro 
’71-85; Middlesex (Hornsey D ) ’85-7; K C.B. ’74, assumed by 
royal licence ’77 additional name of M'Garel. 

P.C. ; M.P. Wilton ’41; Foicign Sec. ’52 and ’58-9; Lord Privy 
Seal ’66-8 and ’74-6. Carlton. 

M.P. Bewdley ’48-51, Hunts ’52-5 ; formerly in the Gds. Carlton 

Formerly in the Guards Carlton .... . 

M.P. Aldb orough ’30, Woodstock ’31, Norwich ’32-7, Peithshire 
’37-40; a Lord of the Treasury ’34-5 ; is L.L. Clackmannanshire 
and hered. Keeper of the Palace cf Scone The first Earl was 
the celebrated judge. Carlton. 

M.P. South Notts ’52-60 Carlton ... ... 

S.R.P. ; present holder’s title confirmed by Act, ’85. Carlton . 

Formerly in the Horse Guards. The first Duke was the cele- 
brated military commander. Hurlingham. 

Is also Visct Ferrard, I.P., cr. 1797 ; L L. Co. Louth. The 1st L. 
Oriel was last Speaker of the Irish House of Corns Carlton . 

I.R.P. Carlton . . . 

P.C. ; D.L. ; Hon. Col 5th Bat. R.D. Fusiliers. Long known in 
public life before succeeding to title, as Ld, Brabazon . Carlton . 

Melville Castle, Lasswade, Edinburgh 


Formerly in the army : a Lord in Waiting ’68-74, ’80-5, and Feb. 
to July '86. Brooks s 

Formerly Capt. Scots Guards. Carlton 

High Steward of Kingston-on-Thames ; M.P. Mid Surrey ’68-70. 
Carlton , Athenceum. 

P.C. ; I.R.P. (elected ’81). Descended from a member of the 
Northamptonshire family of the Leesons of Whitfield, who 
went to Ireland as an officer in the army of Charles I. Carlton. 

M.P. Hythe ’37-41, Greenock ’47-52, Clackmannanshire ’57-9. 
Travellers'. 

P.C. ; M.P. Portsmouth ’52-7 : a Lord of the Treasury ’55-8 ; 
Gov.-Gen. of Canada ’6x-8 ; L.L. Dubliu Co. Athenceum. 


[7m 





rt 

Heir. 

No. 

a. 



C. 

E. of'Ancrum, s. . 

8M 

c. 

Hon. P. F. Abney 

887 


Hastings, b. 


L. 

Hon H ]. Fraser, b 

888 

L. 

Visct. Ockham, s. . 

889 


(See Wentworth.) 


L. 

Hon J. R. Brown- 

840 


low, b. 

841 

U.L. 

Hon. J. C. Lyttel- 


ton, s. 

848 

C. 

Visct. Knebworth, s. 

L. 

Hon. the Rev. C. J. 

848 


Vernon, b. 

844 

C. 

Visct. Parker, s. . 

C. 


848 

C. 

Hon JamesDouglas 
M‘Garel-Hogg, s. 

848 

C. 

Admiral SirE. A. J. 

847 


Harris, K.C.B., b. 


C. 

Visct Mandeville, s. 

848 

C 

Hon C H. Manners, b. 

849 

C. 

Visct. Stormont, s. 

860 

C. 

V. Newark. M.P., 5. 

861 

C. 

Ld. Ganoch, s. 

868 

C. 

M. of Blandford, s. 

868 

c. 

Hon. O. J. C. 

Skeffington, s. 

Hon H.S.j.Massy,s. 

864 

c. 

865 

C.B 

Lord Ardee, s. 

866 


Hon. C. Saunders 

867 


Dundas, b. 


L. 

Col. Hon. P. S. 

Methuen, C.B.. s. 
Hon. G. E. P. Wil- 

868 

C. 

869 

C. 

loughby, b. 

Hon. W. St.j. Bro- 

880 


derick, M.r., s. 

861 

C. 

Hon. H. Leeson, b. 

L. 

Visct. Melgund, a . . 

888 

L. 

Hon. H. P. C. S. 

868 


Monck, s. 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Born. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

m 

480 

Moncreiff, James Wellwood, ist L. . 

Moncreiff . 

1873 

18 x 1 

• • 

866 

530 

Monk Bretton, John George, ist L. . 

Dodson 

1884 

1825 

• • 

966 

530 

Monkswell, Robert, 2nd L 

Collier 

1885 

1845 

1886 

367 

538 

Montagu of Beaulieu, Henry John, ist L. . 

Monteagle (sec Sligo). 

Douglas-Scott 

-Montagu. 

1885 

00 

OJ 


388 

420 

Monteaglc of Brandon, Thomas, 2nd L. 

Spring-Rice 

1839 

1849 

1866 

889 

97 

Montrose, Douglas Beresford Malise Ronald, 
5th D of. Sits as E. Graham (1722). 

Moore (s ce Drogheda). 

Graham 

1707 

1852 

1874 

370 

3*4 

Moray, George, 14th E. of. Sits as Ld. Stuart 
of Castle Stuart (1796). 

Stuart 

1561 

1814 

1872 

871 

151 

Mori "y, Albert Edmund, 31 d E. of 

Parker 

1815 

00 

CO 

1864 

378 

81 

Morton, Sholto George Watson, 21st E of 
Mostyn, Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan, 3rd L. 

Doug’ as 
Lloya-Mostyn 

1458 

1844 

1884 

373 

393 

1831 

1856 

1884 

874 

54 & xi 6 

Mount Edgcumbe, William Henry, 4th E. of . 

Edgcumbe . 

1789 

1832 

1861 

376 

256 

Mowbray and Stourton, Alfred Joseph, 23rd L. 

Stourton . 

1295 

1829 

1872 

878 

161 

Munster, William George, 2nd E. of . 

Fit/.-Clarence 

1447 

1831 

1824 

1842 

877 

477 

Napier, Francis, 10th L. Sits as Ld. Ettnck 
(1872). 

Napitr 

1627 

1819 

1834 

878 

461 

Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornells, ist L. 

Napier 

1868 

1810 

• • 

879 

138 

Nelson, Horatio, 3rd E 

Nelson 

1805 

1823 

183s 

880 

»5 

Newcastle, Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas, 
7th D.o/. 

Pclham- 

Clinton 

1756 

1864 

1879 

881 

248 

Newcastle, Ernest Roland, ist Bp. of 

Norfolk, Henry, 15th D. of 

Wilberforce 


1840 


888 

XI 

Fitz-Alan- 

Howard. 

1483 

1847 

i860 

888 

49 

Normanby, George Augustus Constantine, 2nd 
M. of 

Phipps 

1838 

1819 

1863 

884 

478 

Normanton, James Charles Herbert Welbore- 
Ellis, 3rd E. of. Sits as Ld Somerton (1873). 
North of Kirtling, William Heniy John, nth L. 
Northampton, William, 4th M. of 

Agar . 

1806 

1818 

1868 

886 

272 

North . 


1836 

1884 

888 

4» 

Douglas-Mac 

lean-Compton 

1812 

1818 

1877 

887 

5 ax 

Northbourne, Walter Charles, ist L. 

James 

1884 

1816 

1829 

888 

x 88 

Northbrook, Thomas George, ist E. of 

Baring 

1876 

1826 

• • 

889 

87 

Northesk, George John, 9th E. of 

Northington ( see Henley). 

Carnegie . 

1647 

1843 

1878 

890 

26 

Northumberland, Algernon George, 6th D. of . 

Percy . 

1766 

1810 

1867 

891 

497 

Norton, Charles Bowyer, ist L 

Adderley . 

1878 

18 x 4 

. . 

888 

®33 

Norwich, John Thomas, 88 th Bp. of . 

Pelham 


x 8 xx 

. 



Pee] 


hazell’s annual, 1889. 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


P.C. ; M.P. Leith ’51-9, Edinburgh ’59-68, Glasgow and Aberdeen 
Umv. ’68-9; Sol.-Gen for Scot. ’50-1; Lord Advocate ’51-2, 
’53-7, ’59-66, and ’68-9, Lord Justice Clerk and Pres, and Div. 
Court of Sess. ’69-88. Athenaeum . 

P.C. ; M.P. East Sussex ’57-74, Chester 74-80, Scarbro’ ’80-4 ; 
Chm. of Ways and Means ’65-72 ; Financial Sec. Treasury 
’73-4 ; Pres. Local Gov. Board ’80-2 ; Ch. Duchy Lane. ’82-4. 
Reform. 

In. Temp. ’69, has been Conveyancing Counsel to Treasury and 
Official Exam. High Court of Justice. Brooks's. 

M.P. Selkirksh. ’61-8, S. Hampsh. ’68-84; 2nd s. of 5th D. of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry. Carlton. 

Grandson of the first lord, the well-known minister. Athenaeum 

Army, Lt.-Col , Comdt 3rd Bat. Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers ; L.L. Stirlingshire. Carlton. 

D L. Inverness Co. Travellers 

P C. ; a Lord in Waiting ’68-74 ; Under Sec. for War *80-5 , First 
Com. of Works Feb. to April ’86. Travellers'. 

S.R.P. Carlton 

Carlton 

PC.; M P. Plymouth ’59-61 ; Lord Chamberlain ’79-80 ; app. 
Lord Steward of the Household July ’86; is L.L. Cornwall. 
Carlton. 

Hurhngham 

First E. was son of William IV. by Mrs. Jordan. Travelers' . 

P.C. ; K.T. ; Gov. Madras '66-72, and Acting Viceroy pro tern, on 
death of Lord Mayo ; has been Minister in USA, Nether- 
lands, Ambassador in Russia, and at Berlin. Athenaeum. 

Has been mem. of Coun. of Gov. of India; Acting Gov.-Gen. 
of India after death of Lord Elgin until ari lval of a successor ; 
Com.-in-Chief of Bombay army , commanded Abyssin. Exped ; 
Com.-in-Chief Bengal army, Gov. of Gibraltar; F.R.S. ; 
D.C.L. , Constable ot Tower and L. of Tower Hamlets ’87. 
United Service. 

Is a grand-nephew of the celebrated Admiral. Carlton 
Carlton 

See biography. Benwell Tower , Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

K.G ; is premier Duke and Earl and hered. Earl Marshal of 
England. Carlton 

P.C. ; M P. Seal boro’ ’47-51 and ’52-8 , Compt. of Household ’63-7 ; 
Gov. of Nova Scotia ’58-63; Queensland ’71; New Zealand 
’74-8 ; Victoria ’80-5. Travellers'. 

Formerly in 1st Life Guards Carlton 

M.P. Wilton ’41-52 ; Dep. L.L. Hants. Travellers ' , Brooks's 
K.G. ; is a vice-admiral ret. Travellers' 

M.P. Hull ’37-47. Travellers' 

P.C. ; succ. as 2nd Lord ’66; M.P. Falmouth ’57-66; a Lord of 
the Admiralty ’57-8; Under Sec. India ’59-64; Under Home 
Sec. ’64-66 ; Gov.-Gen. of India ’72-6 ; First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ’80-5. Travellers'. 

S.R.P. ; formerly lieut.-col. Scots Guards. Carlton . 

K.G. ; P.C. ; M.P. Beeralston ’31-2, North Northumberland ’52- 
65 ; a Lord of the Admiralty ’58 ; Vice-Pres. of Board of Trade 
’50; Lord Privy Seal ’78-80; is L.L. of Northumberland. 
United Service. 

P.C. ; M.P. North Staffordshire ’41-78 ; Pres. Board of Health 
and Vice-Pres. Council '58-9; Under Sec. Colonies ’66-8; 
Pres. Board of Trade ’74-8. Carlton. 

Cons. '57. See biography ... ..... 


[Fee 


>> 



s 

Heir. 

No. 

Cu 



L. 

Hon. H. J. Mon- 

364 


creiff, s. 


L. 

Hon. J. W. Dodson, s. 

865 

L. 

Hon.R. A.Hardcastle 
Collier, s. 

Hon. J. W. E. D.- 

866 

C. 

867 


Scott-Montagu, s. 


U.L. 

Hon. S. E. Spring- 

868 

C. 

Rice, s. 

M. of Graham, s. . 

869 

. . 

E. A. S.-Gray, c. . 

870 

L. 

Visct. Bormgdon, s. 

871 

C. 

Lord Aberdour, s. . 

878 

C. 

Hon E. L. R. Lloyd- 

878 

C. 

Mostyn. s. 

Visct. Valletort, s. 

874 

C. 

Hon. C. B. Stour- 

875 

C. 

tom s 

Ld. Tewkesbury, s. 

876 

L. 

William, Master of 

877 


Napier, s. 

Hon.R.W.Napier,s. 

878 

C. 

Visct. Trafalgar, s. 

879 

C. 

Ld. H. P.-Chnton, b. 

886 



881 

C.’ 

E. of Arundel and 

888 


Surrey, s. 


UL. 

Rev E. of Mul- 

888 


grave, 5. 


U L 

Visct. Somerton, s. 

884 

C. 

Hon. W. F.J. North, s. 

885 

L. 

Earl Compton, s. . 

886 

L. 

Hon. W. H. James, 

887 


M.P., s. 

888 

U.L. 

Visct. Baring, M.P.,s. 

C. 

Lord Rosehill, s. . 

389 

C. 

E. Percy, s. (peer) . 

890 

C. 

Hon.C.L.Adderley,s. 

891 

L. 



868 


509 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Born. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 



Ockham (see Wentworth). 





m 

474 

O’Hagan, Thomas Towneley, 2nd L. . 

O’Neill, Edward, 2nd L 

O’Hagan . 
O’Neill 

1870 

1878 

1885 

m 

460 

1868 

*839 

x88 3 

m 

*33 

Onslow, William Hillier, 4th E. of . 

Onslow 

1801 

*853 

1870 

m 

404 

Oranmore and Browne, Geoffrey Dominick 

Browne- 

1836 

1819 

i860 


Augustus Frederick, 2nd L. 

Guthrie 


897 

*4* 

Orfoi J, Horatio, 4th E. of 

Oriel (see Masscreene). 

Walpole 

1806 

1813 

1858 

898 

89 

Orkney, George William Hamilton, 6th E. of . 

Fitzmaunce 

1696 

1827 

1877 

899 

459 

Ormathwaite, Arthur, 2nd L 

Walsh 

1868 

1827 

x88x 

400 

366 

Ormonde, James Edward William Theobald, 

Butler 

1825 

1844 

1854 

401 


3rd M. of. Sit 6 , as Ld. Ormonde (1821). 


227 

Oxenbndge, William John, 1st Visct. 

Oxenfoord (see Stair). 

Monson 

1886 

1829 

• • 


108 

25* 

Oxford, William, 32nd Bp. of . . 

Stubbs 


1825 

. • 

408 

59 

Pembroke and Montgomery, George Robert 
Charles, 13th E of. 

Herbert 

155* 

1850 

1862 

404 

456 

Penrhyn, George Sholto Gordon, 2nd L. . 

Douglas- 

Pennant 

Wilde 

1866 

1836 

1886 

405 

464 

Penzance, James Plaisted, 1st L. 

1869 

1816 

• • 

406 

308 

Percy, Henry George, E. Sits as Ld. Lovarne . 

Percy . 

1784 

1846 


407 

239 

Peterborough, William Connor, 26th Bp. of 

Magee 

• 

1821 


408 

400 

275 

380 

Petre, Rev. William Joseph, 13th L. . 

Plunket, Most Rev. William Conyngham, 4th L. 

Petre . 
Plunket 

1603 

1827 

1847 

1828 

1884 

1871 

410 

| 392 

Poltimore, Augustus Frederick George War- 
wick, 2nd L. 

Bampfylde . 

1831 

1837 

1858 

411 

289 

Polwarth, Walter Hugh, 6th L 

Iiepburne- 

Scott 

1690 

1838 

1867 

418 


Ponsonby (see Bessborough). 





**4 

Portarlmgton, Henry John Reuben, 3rd E. of . 

Dawson- 

Damer 

Cavendish- 

*785 

1822 

1845 

418 

23 1 

Portland, William John Aithur Charles James, 

1716 

1857 

1879 

414 


6th D. of 

Bentinck. 

223 

Portman, William Henry Berkeley, 2nd Visct. . 

Portman . 

1873 

1829 

1888 

415 

XOI 

Portsmouth, Isaac Newton, 5th E. of . 

Wallop 

1743 

1825 

1854 

416 

79 

Poulett, William Hemw, 6th E 

Powerscourt, Mervyn Edward, 7th Visct. . 

Poulett 

1706 

1827 

1864 

417 

204&526 

Wingfield . 

*743 

1836 

*844 

418 

*37 

Powis, Edward James, 3rd E. of . 

Herbert 

1804 

x8x8 

1848 

419 

*09 

Radnor, Jacob, 4th E. of 

Pleydell-Bou- 

*765 

1815 

1869 

480 

43 * 

Raglan, George FitzRoy Henry, 3rd L. 

verie 

Somerset . 

1852 

*857 

1884 

481 

377 

Ramsay (sn Dalhousie). 

Ranfurly, Uchter John Mark, 5th E. of. Sits as 

Knox . 

1831 

1856 

1875 

488 

488 

*85 

373 

Ld. Ranfurly (1826). 

Ravensworth, Henry George, 2nd E. of . 
Rayleigh, John William, 3rd L 

Liddell . 

Strutt 

*874 

1821 

1821 

1842 

1878 

*873 

484 

Six 

Rea^r, Donald James, nth L. Sits as Ld. Reay 

Mackay 

1628 

*839 

1876 

ill 

5*9 

Revelstoke, Edward Charles, 1st L. . 

Baring 

1885 

X828 
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hazell’s annual, 1889, 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


A minor. The first Lord was Lord Chan, of Ireland. Carlton . 

M.P. Antrim Co. ’63-80. Carlton 

High Steward of Guildford The first peer was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. A Lord-m-Waiting to H.M. July ’86 to Feb. 
’87, Und. Sec. for the Colonies Feb ’87 to Feb‘ ’88 , Pail Sec. 
to the Bd of Trade Feb to Nov. ’88, when he was app. Gov. 
of New Zealand. Carlton. 

l.R.P. (elected ’69). Carlton 

M.P. East Norfolk, ’35-7. Carlton 

S.R.P. ; formerly in the army and served 111 the Crimea. 
Carlton. 

M.P. Leominster ’65-8, Radnorshire ’68-80; foimeily 111 Life 
Guards; L L. Radnorshue Carlton. 

Is hered. Chief Butler ot Ireland ; formerly capt. Life Guards ; 
L.L. Kilkenny Co. C arlton 

P.C. ; M.P. Reigatc ’58-6*, l'reas. of Household ’73-4; Capt. 
Yeo. ot Guard *80-5 and Feb to July ’86. Devonshire. 

See biography. Aihenccum 

Succ. in the Herbert barony ’6i ; Under Sec. War ’74-5 Cailton 

Is owner of the extensive slate quarries near Bangor; M.P. 
Carnarvonshire ’66-8 and ’74-80. Carlton 

P.C. ; a Baron of the Court of Exchequer ’60-3 , Judge of Probate 
and Divorce Court ’63-72, is Dean of Arches and Chancellor 
ofYoik Brooks's, Lashing Pat k, Goda/nnng 

P.C. ; c s. D. of Northumberland , E. Oxfoi d , m ’68 Lady Edith, 
d. 8th D of Argyll; Col -pd Batt Noithumbciland Fusil 
and of 2nd Northumberland (Pt icy) Art Vol , M P N Noith- 
umberland ’68-85 * Pieasurcr of Household ’74-5 , called to the 
House of Peers in his father’s barony of Lovaine ’87 

See biography. Afhcncritm . 

Domestic Prelate at Vatican Court Carlton . . 

Bp. of Meath ’76; tians to archbishopnc of Dublin ’84. I'he 
first peer was Lord Chancellor of Irt land National. 

P.C. ; Trcas of the Household ’72-4 Carlton .... 

S.R.P. ; L.L. Selkirkshire Hat den, Stlkukshitc 


l.R.P. (elected ’55). Cailton 

P.C; formerly in Coldstieam Guaids; late Col. Hon Aitillcry 
Com ; app Master of the Horse ’86 Carlton 

M.P. Shaftesbury ’52-7, and Dorsetshire ’57-85 , D L. and J P 
Somerset and Dorset , Col W. Somerset Yeo Cav. ’54-7- 

Hereditary Bailiff of Burley, New Forest Brooks's . 

Formerly in the army. Army and Navy 

I.R.P. (elected ’65); cr Lord Poweiscourt in peerage of the 
United Kingdom ’85 : formerly in Life Guards. Btooks's. 

M.P. N. Shropshire 43-8 ; L.L Montgomery sh ; is duectly 
descended from the famous Lord Clive. Carlton. 

L. L. of Wiltshire. Carlton 

Formerly Capt. Gren. Gds., now Capt. Roy. Eng. Milit. The 
first peer was the Field Marshal who died in the Crimea. 
Carlton. 

Dungannon Parky Dungannon 

M. P. S. Northumberland ’52-78. Carlton . . . ... 

Formerly Professor of Experimental Physics, Camb. Univ. 

Chief of Clan Mackay ; Ld. Rector of St. Andrews ’84; Gov. of 
Bombay ’85. Travellers'. 

A merchant and banker in London. Travellers' .... 

5 11 


[Pm 


Party. 

Heir. 

No 


Hon.M II. O’Hagan, 6 . 
Hon. A. E. B. 

O’Neill, s. 

Visct. Cranley, s. . 

898 

C. 

884 

C. 

898 

C. 

Hon. G. H. B.- 
Guthne, s. 

R. H. Walpole, n. . 

886 

C 

897 

C. 

H.G.Fitzmaurice,w. 

896 

C. 

Hon. A. H. J.Walsh, 
M.P., s. 

899 

C. 

Lord J . Butler, b. . 

400 

L. 

Hon. D. J. Monson, 
b. (to barony of 
Monson). 

401 



406 

C. 

Hon. S. Herbert, 
M.P., b. 

408 

C. 

Hon. Edward Sholto 
Douglas-Pennant,s. 

404 

L. 

405 

C. 

L. Warkworth, s. . 

406 

L 


407 

C. 

Hon. B. H Petre, b. 

406 

C. 

Hon. W. L. Plun- 
ket, 5. 

400 

C. 

Hon. C. R. G. W. 
Bampf\lde, s. 

410 

C. 

Mast ofPolwarth, s. 

411 

C 

L. S. W. D.-Damer,s. 

418 

C 

Ld H. C.-Bentinck, 
M.P., h.b. 

418 

L. 

Capt the Hon. E. W. 

B Portman, s. 
Visct. Lymington, 

414 

U.L. 

418 

C. 

M.P , s. 

Visct. Hinton, s. . 
Hon M. R. Wing- 

416 

U.L. 

417 

C. 

field, s. 

G. C. Herbert, n. . 

418 

c. 

Visct. Folkestone, 
M.P., s. 

410 

c. 

Hon. F. R. Somer- 
set, s. 

460 

c. 

Visct. Northland, s. 

481 

c. 

Hon.A.C.Liddell, 6 . 

486 

c. 

Hon. R. J. Strutt, s. 

468 

L. 

Baron JE. Mackay, c. 
(to Sc. barony). 

484 

L. 

Hon. J. Baring, s. . 

488 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

1US 

CU (j 

I 

6*8 

*1 

486 

333 

Ribblesdale, Thomas, 4th L 

Lister . 

1797 

1854 

1876 

487 

*3 

Richmond and Gordon, Charles Henry, 6th D. 
of. 

Gordon- 

Lennox 

1675 

x6i8 

i860 

488 

So 

Ripon, George Frederick Samuel, 1st M. of 

Robinson . 

1871 

1827 

• • 

489 

«53 

Ripon, William Boyd, 3rd Bp. of 

Robartes, Thomas Charles, 2nd L. 

Carpenter . 

1836 

1841 

1886 

480 

47 i 

Agar- 

1869 

1844 

1882 

481 

24S 

Rochester. Anthony Wilson, 98th Bp. of . 
Roden, Jonn Strange, 5th E. of. Sits as Lord 
Glanbrassill (1821). 

Thorold 

• * 

1825 

, , 

488 

368 

J ocelyn 

1771 

1823 

1880 

488 

307 

Rodney, George Bridges Harley Dennett, 7th L. 

Rodney 

1782 

1857 

x86 4 

484 

465 

Rollo, John Rogerson, 10th L. Sits as Lord 
Dunning (1869). 

Romilly, William, 2nd L 

Rollo . 

1651 

1835 

1852 

485 

449 

Romilly 

1865 

1835 

1874 

486 

*34 

Romney, Charles, 4th E. of 

Marsham . 

1801 

1841 

1874 

487 

382 

Rosebery, Archibald Philip, 5th E. of. Sits as 
Ld. Rosebery (1828). 

Ross ( see Glasgow). 

Primrose . 

1703 

1847 

18 68 

438 

*39 

Rosse, Lawrence, 4th E. of 

Parsons 

1806 

1840 

1867 

489 

*3* 

Rosslyn, Francis Robert, 4th E. of . 

St. Clair- 
Erskine. 

1801 

1833 

1866 

440 

410 

Rossmore, Derrick Warner William, 5th L. 
Sits as Lord Rossmore (1838). 

Westenra . 

1796 

1853 

1874 

441 

528 

Rothschild, Nathaniel Mayer, 1st L. . 

Rothschild. 

1885 

1840 

• • 

448 

506 

Rowton, Montagu William, 1st L. 

Lowry-Corry 

1880 

1838 

. • 

448 

169 

Roxburghe, James Henry Robert, 7th D. of. 
Sits as E. limes (1837). 

Innes-Ker . 

! 

1707 

1839 

1879 

444 

18c 

Russell, John Francis Stanley, 2nd E. 

Russell 

1861 

1865 

1878 

446 

ax 

Rutland, John James Robert, 7th D. of . 

Manners . 

1703 

1818 

1888 

446 

495 

Sackville, Lionel, 2nd L. 

Sackville- 

West. 

1876 

1827 

1 

x888 

417 

x6 

Saint Albans, William Araelius Aubrey de Vere, 
xoth D. of. 

Beauclerk . 

1684 

1840 

1849 

448 

237 

St. Albans, Thomas Legb, 1st Bp. of. 

St. Asaph. Joshua, 70th Bp. of ... 

Claughton . 


1808 1 


448 

243 

Hughes 


1807 

. . 

450 

244 

St David s, William Basil, 119th Bp. of . 

Jones . 

. , 

1822 

, , 

451 

* 5 ® 

Saint Germans, Henry Cornwallis, 5th E. of . 

Eliot . 

1815 

1835 

x88x 

468 

273 

St. John of Bletso, Beauchamp Mowbray, 16th L. 

St. John . 

1558 

1844 

188 7 

458 

430 

Saint Leonards, Edward Burtenshaw, 2nd L. . 
Saint Levan, John, 1st L 

Sugden 

1852 

1847 

1875 

454 

558 

St. Aubyn . 

1887 

1829 

455 

534 

Saint Oswald, Rowland, xst L 

Winn . 

188s 

1820 


456 

207 

St. Vincent, Carnegie Parker, 5th Visct. . 

Jervis . 

x8ox 

*855 

1885 

457 

36 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot, 3rd M. of . 

Saltersford (s« Courtown). 

Gascoyne- 

Cecil 

*789 

1830 

1868 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 

Party. 

Heir. 

No. 

Capt. Rifle Brigade ; a Lord in Waiting ’80-5, and in’86. Brooks's 
K.G. ; P.C. ; M P. W. Sussex ’41-60 ; formerly in Horse Guards ; 
L.L. ol Banffshire ; Pres, of Poor Law Board ’59 ; Pres. Board 
of Trade ’67-8 and ’85; Pres of the Council '74-80, Sec. for 
Scotland ’85-6 Carlton. 

L.U. 

Hon. T. Lister, s. . 

496 

C. 

E. of March, M.P., 5. 

497 

K.G. ; P.C. ; M P Hull *52-3, Huddersfield '53-7, W. Riding ’57-9 ; 
succ as E. de Grey and Ripon ’59; Under Sec for War (and a 
short time for India) ’59-63 , Sec for War ’63-66 ; Pres, of Coun 
’68-73; Gov. Gen of India ’80-4, First Lord of Admiralty Feb 
to July ’86 ; is L L N. Riding Athenaeum 

Seebiogiaphy Athenaeum ... .... 

M.P. East Cornwall ’80-2 Athenaeum . .... 

L. 

E. de Grey, s. 

428 



429 

L. 

Hon. T. C R. A.- 
Robartes, s. 

480 

Cons. ’77; see biography Athenaeum . .... 

Formerly in the army. United Service . . 


431 

C. 

Hon. W. Jocelyn, b. 

432 

Lieut. Life Guards The first peer was the celebrated Admiral. 
Carlton. 

C. 

Hon R W. Rod- 
ney, b. 

433 

Formerly a S. R. P. Athenaeum 

L. 

William, Master of 
Rollo, s. 

434 

Clerk of Enrolments, Chancery Div. First peer was Master of 
Rolls Brooks' i . s .... . 

L 

Hon J. G. Le M. 
Romilly, s. 

485 

Pres. Marine Society Carlton . ... 

C 

Visct. Marsham, s. 

436 

See biography. Brooks's 

L. 

Lord Dalmeny, s. . 

437 

D.C.L. Oxon ; LL.D Dub ; I.R P (elected ’68) ; elected Pres. 
Roy. Dub Soc. March ’87 The 3rd E. was F.R S., and 
Chancellor Umv. of Dub. Carlton 

C 

Ld. Oxmantown, s. 

438 

Was Ambassador Extraordinary to Madrid on the late K.ng of 
Spain’s marriage, P C , Capt. of Gent -at- Arms ’86. Carlton 

C 

Ld . Loughborough, s. 

439 

Formerly in the army Cailton ... 

C 

Hon. P C West- 
enra, b 

440 

M.P. Aylesbury ’65-85 ; e s late Baron Lionel N. do Rothschild, 
and member of the woi Id-famous financial house. Brooks's. 

L 

lion. L W Roths- 
child, s 

441 

Was pnvate sec to the late Lord Beaconsficld, and act om pained 
him to Berlin as acting sec. of Embassy. Carlton. 

C. 

. 

442 

M P. Roxburghshire ’70-4 ; L L of Roxburghshire. Brooks's . 

L. 

M of Bowinont, s. . 

443 

g s. of Earl Russell, the well-known statesman, whom he succ. 
Broom Hall , Todd me ton. 


Hon. B. A W. Rus- 
sell, b 

444 

M.P. Newark ’41-7, Colchester ’50-7, N Leicestershire ’57-85, Mel- 
ton Div. ’85-8 , First Com Wks with seat on the Cabinet ’52,’ 
58-9, and ’66-8 , Postmaster-General ’74-80 and ’85-6 , Chanc. of 
Duchy since ’86 ; D C L Oxon ’76. 

C 

M. of Granby, M I\, .s 

445 

Was assist, precis writer to the 4th E of Aberdeen ; ent Dip. 
Service ’47 ; Sec of Embassy ’67 , in the absence of the Am- 
bassador was Min Plen at Paris ’71-2 ; Min. to Argentine 
Repub.’72-8, Madrid ’78-81, Washington since ’81 , K C M G ’85. 

C. 

Hon W. E. Sackville- 
West, b. 

446 

P.C. ; is hered Grand Falconer, hered. Registrar to the Court 
of Chancery, and L L. of Notts; Hon Col. Robin Hood R V. 
The 1st D. was son of Charles II by Nell Gwynne. Biooks's. 

L 

E. of Bui ford, s. 

447 

See biography. Athenaeum . . 



448 

See biography. Athenaeum ... . . 

. . 


449 

See biography. Athenaeum 

Formerly K N., and a clerk in Foreign Office. Travellers' . 



450 

U L 

Lord Eliot, 5 

Hon. Henry B. O. 

St. John, s 

Hon. II. F Sugden, 6 . 
Hon. John Towns- 
hena St. Aubyn, s. 

451 

Formerly in the army ; is the older branch of the same family as 
the celebrated Visct. Bohngbroke. Junior Carlton. 

C. 

452 

The 1st Lord was the celebrated lawyer and judge. Carlton . 

C 

458 

e. s. late Sir E. Aubyn, Bart. ; E. Eton and Trin. Coll. Camb. 
(B A. ’52); m. Ladv Elizabeth, 2nd d 4th M. Townshend ; is 
D.L., J.P. Cornwall, Deputy Special Warden of the Stanneries ; 
formerly Col. 3rd Batt D. Cornwall’s Light Infantry ; M.P. 
W. Cornwall ’58-85, and for W. or St Ives D., ’85-7. 

M.P. N. Lines. ’68-85 ; a Lord of the Treasury ’74-80 ; for several 
years to ’85 Con. Whip in House of Commons. Carlton. 

U.L. 

454 

C. 

Hon. R. Winn, M.P., 
s. 

455 

Formerly in the army ; the 1st peer was the celebrated Admiral 
Jervis. Norton Disney , Newark. 

C. 

Hon. R. C. Jervis, b. 

456 

See biography. Carlton 

C. 

Visct. Cranbome. 
M.P., a. 

457 


L L 


S»3 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Born. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

458 

475 

Sandhurst, William, 2nd L 

Mansfield . 

1871 

i 855 

1876 

459 

68 

Sandwich, Edward George Henry, 8th E. of . 
Sandys, Augustus Frederick Arthur, 4th L. 

Montagu . 

1660 

1839 

1884 

460 

347 

Sandys 

1802 

1840 

1863 

461 

564 

Savile, John Savile, 1st L 

Lumley 

1888 

1819 


462 

276 

Saye and Sele, John Fiennes, 14th L. . 

Twisleton 

1447 

1830 

1887 



Wykeham- 

Fiennes 

1603 




463 

75 

Scarbrough, Aldred Frederick George Beres- 

Lumley 

1690 

1857 

1884 

464 

294 

ford, 10th E. of. 

Scarsdale, Rev. Alfred Nathaniel Holden, 4th L. 

Curzon 

1761 

1831 

1856 

465 

519 

Seaficld, Francis William, 10th E. of. Sits as 

Ogilvie- 

1701 

1847 

1888 

466 

421 

Ld. Strathspey (1884). 

Seaton, Reginald John Upton, 3rd L. 

Grant 
Colborne . 

1839 

1854 

1888 

467 

387 

Sefton, William Philip, 4th E. of. Sits as Ld. 

Molyneux . 

1771 

1835 

1855 



Sefton (1831). 



468 

193 

Selborne, Roundell, 1st E. of 

Palmer 

1882 

1812 

• • 

469 

72 

Shaftesbury, Anthony, 9th E. of . 

Ashley- 
Coopcr 
Boyle . 

1672 

1869 

1886 

470 

313 

Shannon, Hemy Bentinck, 5th E. of. Sits as 

1756 

1833 

1868 

471 

348 

L. Carleton (1786). 

Sheffield, Henry North, 3rd E. of Sits as Ld. 

Holroyd 

1816 

1 

1832 

1876 

478 


Sheffield (1802). 




3 ii 

Sherborne, Edward Lenox, 4th L. 

Dutton 

1784 

1831 

1883 * 

473 

225 

Sherbrooke, Robert, 1st Visct 

Lowe . 

1880 

1811 


474 

5 ^ 

Shrewsbury and Talbot, Charles Henry John, 

Talbot 

1442 

i860 

1877 

475 


20th E. of 

Shute (see Barrington). 


1784 



209 

Sidmouth, William Wells, 3rd Visct. . 

Silchcster ( see Longford). 

Sinclair, Charles William, 14th L. 

Addington . 

1805 

1824 

1864 

476 

286 

St Clair 

1489 

1831 

1880 

477 

478 

350 

Sligo, George John, 3rd M. of. Sits as Lord 
Monteagle (1806). 

Somerhill (see Clanricarde). 

Browne 

1800 

1820 

1845 

309 

Somers, Philip Reginald, 5th L 

Somerset, ArcnibaFd Henry Algernon, 13th D. 

Cocks 

1784 

1815 

1883 

479 

12 

St Maur . 

i 54 d 

x8io 

1885 

480 


Somerton (sec Normanton). 





192 

Sondes, George Watson, 1st E 

Milles 

1880 

1824 

• • 

481 

305 

Southampton, Charles Henry, 4th L. . 

Fitz-Roy . 

1780 

1867 

187a 

488 

466 

Southcsk, James, 6th E. of. Sits as Ld. Balin- 
hard (1869) 

Southwell, George, 1st Bp. of ... 

Carnegie . 

1633 

1827 

. . 

488 

352 

Ridding 


1828 


484 

IIO 

Spencer, John Poyntz, stn E 

Spencer 

1765 

1835 

1857 

485 

281 

Stafford, Augustus Frederick Fitzherbert, 10th 

Stafford-Jern- 

1640 

1830 

1885 

486 


L. 

mgham . 



423 

Stair, John Hamilton, 10th E. of. Sits as Ld. 

Dalrymple . 

1703 

1819 

1864 

487 


00 



545 

Stalbridge, Richaid de Aquila, xst L. 

Grosvenor . 

1886 

1837 

• • 

488 

05 

Stamford, Rev. Harry. 8th E. of . 

Stanhope, Arthur Philip, 6 th E 

Giey , 

1628 

x8x2 

1883 

489 

95 

Stanhope . 

1718 

X838 

*875 


5*4 
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Heir.' 

No. 

& 



L. 

Hon. J.W. Mansfield, 

458 


b. 


C. 

Hon.V. A Montagu, b. 

459 

L. 

Hon. M. W. G. 

460 


Sandy s, b. 

J ohn Savile Lumley 

461 


Capt. the Hon G. 

462 


CeulT.W.Fiennes, 


C. 

Hon. O. V. Lumley, 

463 


b. 


C. 

Hon. G N. Curzon, 

464 


M P., s. 

Visct. Reidhaven, s. 

465 


Hon. F. L. L. Col- 

466 


borne, b. 


U.L. 

Visct. Molyneux, s. 

467 

U.L 

Visct. Wolmer, M.P. , 
s. 

468 


Hon. E Ashley (ex- 
M P ), inn 

Visct. Boyle, s. 

469 

C. 

470 

C 

Ld Stanley, of Alder- 

471 

C.B 

ley (to Ir. barony) 
Hon. and Rev. K G 

472 

Dutton, b. 


U L. 

. 

473 

C. 

Visct Ingestre, a . 

474 

c. 

Hon. G. A. Adding- 
ton, & 

Mast of Sinclair, s. 

475 

c. 

476 


Ld J , T. Browne, b. 

477 

c. 

H H. Somers Cocks, m 

478 

L. 

Loi d A. St Maur, b. 

479 

c. 

Visct. Throwley, s. 

480 


Hon. E. A. Fitz- 
Roy, b . 

Lord Carnegie, s. . 

481 

C. 

482 

L. 


483 

L. 

Hon. C. R. Spencer, 

484 


M.P., h.b. 


L. 

Hon.Fitz-O. S.-Jern- 

485 

L. 

ingham. b. 

Visct Dalrymple, s. 

486 

U.L. 

Hon. HughGrosve- 

487 


nor, s. 



W. Grey, n. . 

Visct. Mahon, s. . 

488 

c‘ 

489 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


Formerly in Coldstream Guards; a Lord in Waiting ’80-5; 
Under Sec. for War Feb. to July ’86. Brooks's. 

M.P. Huntingdon ’76-84 ; formerly in Gren. Guards. Carlton . 

Formerly m Life Guards. St. James's 

P.C. ; ent. Foreign Office ’41 ; Min. to Saxony ’66- 7, Swiss Con- 
federation ’67-8, Brussels ’68-83, Italy ’83-8 ;GCB. ’85 ; created 
a peer in recognition of his longdiplomatic services. 

Capt. Oxfordshire Yeo. Cav. and D.L. Oxon. B/ooks's. 

Formerly in the army. Carlton 

Rector of Kedleston, Derbyshire. Carlton 

In ’85 unsuccessfully contested one of the New Zealand con- 
stituencies fora seat in the House of Representatives. 

J. P. Devon 

K. G. ; formerly in the Guards, retired 58 ; L L. of Lancashire. 
Travellers . 

P.C. ; M.P. Plymouth ’47-52 and 53-7, Richmond ’61-72 ; Sol. -Gen 
’61-3 ; Att.-Gen. ’63-66 , Ld. Chancellor ’72-4 and ’80-5 , cr. Lord 
Selborne ’72 Athenaeum , Blackmoor , Pctcrsftcld 

A minor; g.s. of the eminent philanthiopist. St. Giles' House , 
Cranborne , Dorset 

Was m the diplomatic sci vice. Cailton 

M.P. E. Sussex ’57-65 ; formerly in dip. service. Carlton . 

Travellers ' , White' s, Turf 


G.C.B., P.C., LL.D., D C L ; M.P. Kidderminster ’52-0; Caine 
’59-68, Umv. of London ’68-80; Joint See Board of Control 
’52-5 ; Vice-Pres. Board of Trade and Paymaster-Gen. ’55-8 , 
Pres. Board of Health and Vice-Pres of Council ’59-64 , Chan, 
of Excheq. ’68-73 » Home Sec. ’73-4. Athcnceum. 

Hered. Lord High Steward of Ireland. Carlton . . . . 

M.P. .Devizes ’63-4; formerly in Royal Navy. Carlton 

S.R.P. ; formerly in army. Carlton 

Hon. Col. 3rd Batt. Connaught Rangcis. Travellers' 

Formerly in Royal Artilleiy. May Hill ', Ncwcnt % Gloucestershire 
The first D. was the celebrated "Lord Protectoi temp. Ed VI. 
Travellers' . 

M.P. E. Kent ’68-74; formerly capt. Hoise Guards; succ. as 5th 

L. ’74. Carlton. 

Lt. 10th Hussars. Aynho Park, Banbmy. ... 

K.T. ’ 69 ; has been L.L. Kincardineshire ; formerly in Grenadier 
Guards. Carlton. 

See biography. United University 

K.G. ; P.C. ; M.P. S. Northants "*57; Viceroy of Ireland ’68-74 
ana *82-5; Loid Pres, of Council ’80-3 and Feb. to July ’86; 
L.L. of Northants. Athenceum. 

Athenaeum 

M.P. Wigtownshire ’41-56 ; L.L. Cos. Wigtownshire and Ayr ; 

was Capt. Scots Guards. Brooks's 
P.C. ; M.P. Flintshire ’61-86; Vice-Cham, of Household ’62-4; 
Patronage Sec, to Treasury ’80-5 ; and 1st L. Whip m House 
of Commons ’ 8 o- 6 . Brooks's. 


Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope . 

M.P. Leominster ’68 ; E. Suffolk ’70-5 ; a Lord of the Treasury 
instruct ~ 

Carlton . 

sis 


iliOVvi y ijl .... w % , 9 „ 

*74 -6; formerly musketry instructor Grenadier Guards; 1st 
Church Estates Commr. ~ 
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Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 
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Title 

rested. 

Born. 

tnj! 





CUt (J 


V 

490 

416 

Stanley of Alderley, Henry Edward John, 3rd L. 

Stanley 

1839 

1827 

1869 

491 

551 

Stanley of Preston, Frederick Arthur, 1st L 

Stanley 

1886 

1840 




Stewart of Garlies (see Galloway) 





492 

156 

Stradbrokc, George Edward John Mowbray, 3rd 

Rous . 

1821 

1862 

1886 



E 0 f. 





493 

175 

Strafford, George Henry Chatles, 3rd E. of 

Byng . 

1847 

1830 

x886 



Strange ( see Athole). 





494 

403 

Stratneden and Campbell, William Frederick, 

Campbell . 

1836 

1824 

i860 



2nd L. 

1841 

x86x 

495 

82 & 554 

Strathmore and Kinghorne, Claude, 13th E. of. 

Bowes-Lyon 

1606 

1824 

1865 



Sits as Ld Bowes. 




Strathspey (sec Seafield). 

Stuart of Castle Stuart ( see Moray). 





496 

414 

Sudeley, Chailcs Douglas Richard, 4th L 

Hanbury- 

Tracy 

Harbord 

1838 

1840 

1877 

497 

3 M 

Sudley (see Arran). 

Suifield, Charles, 5th L 

1786 

1830 

1853 

498 

61 

Suffolk and Berkshire, Hemy Chailcs, 18th 
E. of 

Sundridge (see Aigyll). 

1 1 oward 

1603 

1626 

1833 

1876 

499 

30 

Sutherland, Georgt Granville William, 3id D of 

Sutherland- 

1833 

1828 

1861 



Leveson- 

Gower 





500 

185 

Sydney, John Robeit, 1st E 

Townshend 

1874 

1805 

• • 

501 

434 

Talbot de Malahide, Richard Wogan, 6th L 

Talbot 

1831 

00 

C\ 

1883 

502 


Sits as Ld. Talbot de Malahide (1856). 


92 

Tankerville, Charles, 6th E. of . 

Bennet 

1714 

1810 

1859 

603 

394 

Templemore, Henry Spencer, 2nd L. . 

Chichester 

1831 

1821 

*837 

604 

210 

Templetown, George Frederick, 3rd Visct. 

U pton 

1806 

1802 

1863 

605 

518 

Ternij’-son, Alfred, rst L 

Tennyson . 

1884 

1809 


606 

379 

Tenterden, Charles Stuart Henry, 4th L. . 

Tey nham, George Henry, 16th L. 

Abbott 

1827 

1865 

*1882 

607 

608 

280 

Roper- 

Curzon. 

x6t6 

1798 

1842 


550 

Thring, Henry, 1st L 

Thring 

18 

00 

00 

1818 


609 

320 

Thurlow, Thomas John, 5th L. 

Hovell- 

1 

1792 

1838 

1874 




Thurlow- 





Cummmg- 

Bruce. 




610 

493 

Tollemache, John, 1st L 

Tollemache 

1876 

1805 

. • 

611 

201 

Torrmgton, George Stanley, 8th Visct. 
Townshend, John Villiers Stuart, 5th M. . 

Byng . 

1721 

1841 

1884 

612 

35 

Townshend 

1786 

1831 

1863 

613 

44 i 1 

Tredegar, Godfrey Charles, 2nd L. . 

Morgan 

1859 

1830 

1875 

614 

505 

Trevor, Arthur Edwin, 1st L 

Hill Trevor 

1880 

18x9 


615 

250 

Truro, George Howard, 2nd Bp. of . 

Truro, Charles Robert Claude, 2nd L. 

Wilkinson . 


1833 


616 

428 

Wilde. 

1850 

1816 

1855 

617 

509 

Tweeddale, William Montagu, 10th M. of. Sits 

Hay . 

1694 

1826 

1878 

618 


as Ld. Tweeddale (x88x). 


5*4 

Tweedmouth, Dudley Coutts, xst L. 

Tyrone (s« Waterford). 

Vane (5## Londonderry). 

Marjoribanks 

x88x 

x8ao 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


Heir. 


Was in diplomatic service. Travellers' 

P.C. ; was M P. Preston ’65-8, N. Lancs ’68-85, Blackpool Div. 
’8^-6 ; Lord of the Admiralty ’58 ; Finan. Sec. War Office ’74-7 ; 
Finan Sec. Treasury ’77-8; Sec for War ’78-80; Sec for 
Colonies ’85-6 , Pres Board of Trade July ’86-8; app. Gov.-Gcn. 
of Canada ’88, is b. and heir pres, of E ol Derby Cat lion 


C.‘ 


Hon. E. L. Stanley, b. 
Hon. Edward Geo. 
Villiers Stanley, s. 


No 


490 

491 


B.A ’83 ; D.L and J.P. Suffolk; Maj. 1st. Vol Brigade E D.R.A. 

Turf .Bachelors' , 33, Bela rave Square, S IV. 

M.P. Tavistock ’52-7, Middlesex 57-74 , Pari Sec Poor Law 
Board ’65-6; Under For. Sec ’70; a Lord in Waiting ’80, 
Under See. India ’80-3, First Civil Service Com mr. ’80-8, is 
L.L. Middx ; called to House of Lords in his father’s barony 
of Strafford ’80, but boie couitesy title of V Enfield. 
Athcnceum. 

M P. Cambridge ’47-52 ; Harwich ’59-60. Reform 

S.R.P ; is L.L. of Forfarshire ; created a peer of the U.K ’87 
Carlton 


C. j W. J. Rous, c. 492 

L | Col Hon. Henry Wm. 493 
I John Byng, b. 


L. 1 Hon. II. G. Camp- 494 
| bell, b. 

C. I Ld. Glamis, s. . 495 


P C. ; M.P Montgomery Dist ’63-77 ; formerly in the navy ; 
Capt. of Gent -at-Arms Feb. to July ’86 Brooks's. 

P.C. ; a Lord in Waiting ’68-72 , Mast, of Buckhounds Feb to 
July ’86; Lord of Bedchamber to Prince of Wales since ’72; 
K.C B ’76 Travellers' 

M.P. Malmesbury ’59-68. Travellers' 


K.G ; M.P. Sutherland 52-61, is L L. of Sutheiland and Cro- 
marty. Matlborough. 

P.C , succ. as 3rd Visct. ’31 ; M.P Whitchurch ’26-31 , Lord 
Chamberlain r 59-66 and ’68-74; Lord Stewaid ’80-5 and Feb. 
to July ’86 ; L L. Kent, capt Deal Castle. Ttavcllers' 

Formerly in the army Army and Nai>y 

PC.; M.P. North Northumberland ’32-59, Lord Steward ’67-8; 
has been Capt Gent -at-Arms Cat lion 

Formerly in the Life Guards St. James's .... 

I.R.P. ; M P. Antrim ’59-63 ; a ret general and col. 2nd Life Gds ; 
served in Crimea United Service. 

Poet Laureate since ’50 Aldwoith , nr Haslemcrc See biography 

Lt. 3rd Batt York and Lancastei Regt .... 

Formei ly in Royal Artillery. Tower House , Shooter's Hill, Kent 

Counsel to the Home Office ’61-9 ; Parliamentary Counsel ’69-86 
Athenceum. 

P.C. ; formerly m dip service , a Lord 111 Waiting ’80-5 and Feb 
to July ’86; Paymaster-Gen. April to July ’86. Travellers' . 


L ] Hon. W. C. F. H.- 
1 Tracy, s 

L U I Hon. C. Harbord, s. 
L. Visct. Andover, s. . 
L. | M. of Stafford, *. . 


lion J B. Talbot, s. 

Lord Bonnet, s. 

Hon A H. Chiches- 
ter, .s 

Henry E. M. D. C. 
Upton, c. 

Hon H Tennyson, s. 

Hon. H. G. Roper- 
Cur^on, s. 

Hon. J. G. H.-T.-C.- 
Brucc, s 


496 

497 


500 


501 


504 

505 
606 

507 

508 

509 


M.P. S. Cheshire ’41-68, W. Cheshire ’68-72. Carlton 


C 


Formerly in army ; served in Indian Mut. and Zulu war. Carlton. 

M.P Tamworth ’56-63. Brooks's 

M.P. Brecknockshire ’58-75 ; served in the Crimea. Carlton 


C. 

L. 

C. 


M.P. Co. Down ’45-80. Carlton 


C. 


Hon. W. F. Tolle- 
mache, s. 

Hon. G M. Byng, s. 
Visct. Raynham, s. 
Hon. F. C. Morgan, 
M.P , b. 

Hon. A. W. Hill- 
Trevor, s. 


See biography. Athenceum 

A volunteer A.D.C. to the Queen ; Lt.-Col. com. 3rd V. Brig. 
Lond. Div. R.A. Brooks's. 

M.P. Taunton ’65-8, Haddington Dist. ’78 ; formerly Bengal Civil 
Service. Brooks's. 

M.P. Berwick *53-68 and ’74-81 ; partner Meux & Co. Travellers' 


L. T. M. M. Wilde, n. 
L.U. E. of Gifford, s. 


L. 


Rt. Hon. E. Marjori- 
banks, M.P., 5. 


610 


511 

512 
518 


514 


515 

516 


517 

518 
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[Pee 


No. 

60 < v 

2 's? 

S w u 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

Surname. 

W ts rt 
Sh t 
u u 

e 

<2 

6*8 

*1 

619 

268 

Vaux of Harrowden, Hubert George Charles, 
7th L. 

Mostyn 

1523 

i860 

1883 

680 

34 i 

Ventiy, Dayrolles Blakeney, 4th L. . 

Eveleigh-de- 

Moleyns. 

1800 

1828 

1868 

621 

297 

Vernon, George William Henry, 7th L. 

Venables- 

Vernon. 

1762 

1854 

1883 

522 

148 

Verulam, Janies Walter, 2nd E. of 

Gnmston . 

1815 

1809 

1845 

523 

424 

Vivian, Hussey Crespigny, 3rd L. 

Vivian 

1841 

1834 

x886 

624 

1 

Wales, H.R.H. Albert Edward, Prince of. 


1841 

1841 

. • 

625 

98 

Waldegrave, William Frederick, 9th E. . 

Waldegrave 

1729 

1851 

1859 

626 

303 

Walsingham, Thomas, 6th L 

De Grey . 

1780 

1843 

1870 

627 

535 

Wantage, Robert James, 1st L ! 

Warwick (sec Brooke). 

Loyd-Lindsay 

1885 

1832 


628 

312 

Waterford, John Henry De La Pocr, 5th M. of. 
Sits as Ld Tyrone (1786). 

Beresford . 

1789 

1844 

1866 

629 

499 

Watson, William, L 

Watson 

1880 

1828 

• • 

630 

28 

Wellington, Henry, 3rd D. of 

Wellesley . 

1814 

1846 

1884 

631 

367 

Wemyss and March, Francis Richard, 9th E. of. 
Sits as Ld Wemyss (1821). 

Charteris . 

1633 

1818 

1883 

632 

418 

Wenlock, Beilby, 3rd L 

Lawley 

1839 

1849 

1880 

633 

269 

Wentworth, Ralph Gordon, 12th L. . 

Milbanke . 

1529 

1839 

1862 

684 

445 

Westbury, Richard Luttrell Pilkington, 3rd L. 

Bethell 

1861 

1852 

1875 

635 

32 

Westminster, Hugh Lupus, 1st D. of . 

Grosvenor . 

1874 

1825 


636 

63 

Westmorland, Francis William Henry, 12th E. 
of. 

Wharnchffe, Edward Montagu Stuart Granville, 
1st E. of. 

Fane . 

1624 

1825 

1859 

637 

187 

Montagu- 

Stuart- 

Wortley- 

Mackenzie. 

1876 

1827 

• 

633 

126 

Wicklow, Cecil Ralph, 6th E. of . 

Wigan (see Crawford and Balcarres). 

Howard 

1793 

1842 

x88x 

539 

267 

Willoughby de Broke, Henry, 10th L. 

Verney 

1492 

1844 

1862 

640 

259 

Willoughby de Eresby, Gilbert Henry, 22nd L. 

Heathcote- 

Drummond- 

Willoughby. 

1313 

1830 

x888 

641 

137 

Wilton, Seymour John Grey, 4th E. of 

Egerton 

1801 

1839 

1885 

642 

501 

Wimborne, Ivor Bertie, 1st L 

Guest . 

1880 

*835 

. , 

643 

34 

Winchester. Augustus John Henry Beaumont, 
15th M. of. 

Paulet 

1551 

1858 

1887 

644 

% 

Winchester, Edward Harold, 84th Bp. of . 

Browne 

. . 

x8xx 

. . 

646 

Winchilsea and Nottingham, Murray Edward 
Gordon, 12th E. of. 

Murray 

1628 

1851 

X887 

646 

271 

Windsor, Robert George, 14th L. 

Windsor- 

Clive. 

1539 

1857 

1869 

647 

487 

Winmarleigh, John, 1st L 

Winton (see Eglintoun). 

Wilson- 

Patten. 

1874 

x8oa 

* 

648 

227 

Wolseley, Garnet Joseph, 1st Visct. . 

Wolseley . 

1885 

*833 

• • 

640 

47a 

Wolverton, Frederick, 4th L 

Glyn . 

1869 

1864 

1888 

660 

235 

Worcester, Henry, 102nd Bp. of . 

Worlingham (see Gosford). 

Philpott . 

1807 

1867 

661 

413 

Wrottesley, Arthur, 3rd L 

Wrottesley 

1838 

1824 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


In diplomatic service. This barony was called out of abeyance 
in ’58. Brooks’s. 

I.R.P. (elected ’71)* Carlton 

Formerly in the army. Traveller s' 

M.P. St. Albans ’30, Newport ’31, Herts ’32-45 , a Lord in Waiting 
’52 and ’58-9 , L L. Heits. Larlton 
British Minister at Brussels since ’84 ; in dip. service since ’56. 
Travellers' . 

See biography. United Service ... 

App. a Lord in Waiting ’86. Carlton 

MT.P. West Norfolk ’65-71 ; a Lord 111 Waiting ’74-5 Carlton 

V.C., K.C.B. Served with distinction Crimea ; M P. Berks. ’65-85 , 
Finan. Sec. War Office ’77-80; L L. Berks. Travellers'. 

P.C. ; M.P. Co. Waterford '65-66; formerly in Life Guaids; 

Master of Buckhounds ’85-6 ; L L. Co Waterford Carlton 
P.C. ; M P. Glasgow and Aberdeen University ’76; Sol -Gen. 
Scotland ’74-6 ; Lord Advocate ’76-80 ; a Lord of Appeal 111 
ordinary ’80. 20, Queen's Gate, S IV. 

M.P. Anc lover ’74-80; was a It -col Grcn. Guards. Marlborough 

M.P. E. Gloucestershire ’41-6, Haddingtonshire ’47-83; a Lord of 
Treasury ’53-5 ; is Hon. Col. London Scottish R.V. Carlton. 
M.P. Chester April to July ’80 Brooks's 

Eldest surv. s. and heir of E of Lovelace, by his first wife, the 
only d. of the celebrated Lord Byron, and g s of the late 
Baroness Wentworth ; is styled by courtesy Visct Ockham, 
that being the second title of the E of Lovelace. Athenaeum 
Formerly in the army. First peer was Lord Chancellor. 
Carlton 

K.G. ; P.C. , M.P. Chester ’47-69 ; succ. as 3rd M. ’69 ; Master of 
Horse ’80-5 ; L.L. of Cheshnc; app. L.L. of the new County of 
London Oct. '88. Brooks’s. 

Foimerly in the army. Army and Navy 

Succ. as 3rd L. ’55 ; formerly in Grenadier Guards. Carlton 


Formerly m the army; app. L.L. Co. Wicklow ’87. I.R.P. 
Carlton. 

Carlton 

P.C. ; is Lord Great Chamberlain; succ. as Lord Aveland ’67, and 
succ. his mother. Lady Willoughby De Eresby, a peeress in her 
own right, ’88 ; M.P. Boston ’52-6, Rutland ’56-67. Travellers'; 
12, Belgrave Square. 

Formerly Capt. 1st Life Guards. Carlton 

Carlton 

Is premier M. of England : is in the Guards, and served in Nile 
Expedition ’85. Guards . 

See biography. Athenaeum 

High Sheriff Lines. ’79 ; M.P. S. Lines. ’84-5, Spalding D. ’85-7. 
Carlton , 

D.L. S. Salop. Carlton 

P.C. : M.P. Lancs. ’30-1, N. Lancs. ’32-74 ; Chairman of Ways 
ana Means ’52-53 ; Chancellor of Duchy ’67-8 ; Chief Sec. for 
Ireland Sept, to Dec. ’68. Carlton. 

See biography. United Service 

See biography. Athenaeum 


A Lord m Waiting ’69-74, '80-5; L.L. of Staffs., resigned ’87. 
Brooks's. 


Party. 

Heir. I 

L. 

Hon. R. E. M. Mos- , 
tyn, b. 

C. 

Hon. F. E.-de-Mo- 
lcvns, s. 

L. 

Hon. W F. C. V.- 
Vernon, b. 

C 

Visct. Gnmston, 

M P , s. 


Hon. G. Crespigny 

B. Vivian, s 


Prince AlbeitVictor 
Chustian Ed , s. 

C. 

Visct. Chrwton, s. . 

c. 

Hon. J. A. de Grey, 
h.b. 

c 


c. 

E. of Tyrone, s. 

c. 



C 

Col. Ld A. C. Wel- 
lesley, b. 

c. 

Ld. Elcho, M.P., s. 

L. 

Hon.R.T.Lawley,6. 

L. 

Hon. Ada Milbanke,rf. 

C. 

Hon. R. Bethell, s. 

U.L 

E. Grosvcnor, £\s. . 


Ld. Burghersh, s. . 

C 

Hon. F. D. M.-S.- 
Wortley-Macken- 
zie, b. 

C. 

Ld. Clonmore, s. . 

C. 

Hon. R. G Verney, s. 
Hon. Gilbert H. D. 
Willoughby, s. 

c. 

c. 

Visct. Grey de Wil- 
ton, s. 

c. 

Hon. I. C. Guest, s. 

c. 

Ld. H.W. M. Paulet,6. 

c.’ 

Visct. Maidstone, s. 

c. 

Hon. O. Windsor- 
Clive, s. 

c. 

J. A. Wilson- 
Patten, g.s. 


Hon. Frances G. 

Wolseley, d. 

Hon. P. C. Glyn, un. 

L. 

c. 

L. 

Hon. W. Wrottes- 
ley, s. 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre- 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

i Surname, j 

! 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Born 

558 

384 

Wynford, William Draper Mortimer, 3rd L. 
Yarborough, Charles Alfred Worsley, 4th E. of 

I 

Best . . 1 

1829 

1826 

558 

168 

Anderson- 

Pelham. 

1837 

1859 

554 

8 

York, William, 86th Archbp. of . 

Thomson . 1 


1819 

555 

172 

Zetland, Lawrence, 3rd E. of . . . . ; 

Dundas . ' 

1838 

1844 

556 

262 J 

[ Zouche of Haryngworth, Robert Nathaniel ! 
1 Cecil George, 15th L. 

Cuizon . ; 

1308 j 

1851 


[Pm 


1869 

X875 


1873 

1873 


Bishops at present without a Seat in 


No. 


Name and Title. 

Surname. 

See 

Founded 

Born. 

Ap- 

pointed. 

1 


Chester, Francis John, 33rd Bp. of 

Jayne . 

1541 

1844 

1888 

8 


Ely, Alwyne, 59th” Bp. of 

Exeter, Edward Henry, 62nd Bp. of . 

Lincoln, Edward, 88th Bp. of 

Compton . 

1109 

1825 

1886 

8 

4 


Bickersteth ! 
Kin K . . 

1046 

800 

(abt.) 

1825 

1829 

1885 

1885 

5 


Manchester, lames, 3rd Bp. of . 

Salisbury, John, 93rd Bp. of 

Sodor and Man, John Warcing, Bp of 

Moorhouse. j 

1847 

1826 

1885 

6 


Wordsworth 

705 

1843 

1885 

7 


Baidsley . 1 

! 447 

1835 

1887 

8 


1 Wakefield, William Walsham, 1st Bp. of . 

How . . 1 

1 1888 

1823 



Scotch Peers who are 


No. 


Name and Title. 

Surname 

Present 

Title 

Created 

Born 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

1 


Arbuthnott, John, 9th Visct 

Arbuthnott 

1641 

1806 

i860 

2 


Belhaven and Stenton, James, 9th L. . 
Borthwick, Archibald Patrick Thomas, 21st L. 

Hamilton . 

1647 

1822 

187s 

3 


Borthwick . 

1452 

1867 

1885 

4 


Buchan, David Stuart, 13th E. of 

Er&kine 

1469 

1815 

1857 

5 


Carnwath, Robert Harris, 12th E. of . 

Dalzell 

1628 

1847 

1887 

6 


Dysart. William John Manners, 9th E. of . 
Eubank, Montolieu Fox, 10th L . 

Tollemaclie 

1643 

1859 

1878 

7 


Oliphant- 

Murray. 

1643 

1840 

1871 

8 


Fairfax, John Contce, nth L 

Fairfax 

1627 

1830 

1869 

9 


Falkland, Byron Plantaeenet, 12th Visct. . 

Cary . 

1620 

1845 

1886 

10 


Lauderdale, Frederick Henry, 13th E of 

Maitland . 

1624 

1840 

1884 

11 


Mar and Kellie, Walter John Francis, 14th E. of 

Erskine . . 

1565 j 

1865 

1888 

12 


Newburgh, Sigismund Nicholas Venantius 
Gaetano Francis Giustiniani, 6th E. of 

Bandini 

1660 

1818 

1877 

13 


Perth and Melfort, George, 14th E. of 

Drummond 

1605 

1807 

1840 

14 


Queensberry, John Sholto, 8th M. of . 

Douglas 

1682 

■ 

1844 1 

1858 

15 


Ruthven, Walter James, 6th L 

Hore- 

Ruthven 

1651 

1838 

1864 

16 


Saltoun, Alexander William Frederick, 18th L. . 

Fraser 

1445 

1851 

1886 

17 


Sempill, William, 15th L 

Forbes- 

Sempill. 

1489 

1836 

1814 

18 


Strathallan, James David, 8th Visct. . 

Drummond. 

1686 

1839 

x886 

19 

I 

Torpichen, James Walter, 12th L. 

Sandilands 

1564 

1846 

1869 


' 520 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


Formerly in the Rifle Brigade. Carlton 

Vice-Adm. Co. Lincoln. Carlton 

See biography. Athenaeum 

M.P. Richmond ’72-3 ; a Lord in Waiting ’80 , formerly in Horse 
Guards. Turf. 

This barony was for many years in abeyance prior to 1829. 
Carlton. 


[Pee 


| Party. 

Heir. 

No. 

C. 

Hon. H. M. Best, b. 

552 

C. 

Ld. Worsley, s. 

553 

L. 


654 

C. 

Ld. Dundas, s. 

555 

C. 

Hon. D. Curzon, sis. 

1 

556 


Parliament ( see introduction to Peerage). 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence 


See biography 

See biography. Athenaeum 

See biography. Athenaeum 


No. 


1 

2 

8 


See biography 
See biography. 
See biography. 
See biography 
See biography. 


Athenaeum 
Athenaeum 
Bishop's Court , 


Isle of Man 


Athenaeum 


4 

5 
8 

7 

8 


not Peers of Parliament. 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 



Formerly in the army. Scottish Conservative .... 

Kilgraston Road , Grange, Edinburgh . . 

Ravenstone , Whithorn , Wigtownshire ... . . C 

Formerly capt 35th Foot . . .... ... 

Formerly major Queen’s Own Cameion llighlaudct s ; rilncd C. 

as lieut.-col. Naval and Military 
L.L. of Rutlandshire. Buckminster Park, Grantham 
Formerly commander R.N. served China ’60 Naval and . . 
Military. 


Is M.D. Northampton, Prince George Co., Maryland USA.. 
Formerly maj. Sussex Regt , ret. as lieut.-col. *84. Cat lion 

Formerly m the army. Carlton 

Is a Lieut. 3rd Batt. Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders . 

Is Prince Giustimani Bandini 111 the Roman States. Rome 


Heir. 


John, Master of Ar- 
buthnott, s. 


Ld. Cn dross, s. 

Loid Dalzcll, s. , 

Hon A.Tollemache,s 

Hon. A. W. C. Oli- 
phant Murray, 
Master of Eli- 
bank, s 

Hon A K.Fanfax,s. 

Hon. L P. Cary, s. 

Visct. Maitland, s. . 

Hon. W. A Forbes 
Erskme, b. 

Visct. Kynnaird, s. 


Formerly capt. 93rd Highlanders. Is Due de Mellort and Comte 
de Lussau in France. Scottish. 

Formerly a S.R.P., but failed to secure re-election in’8o, as was 
understood, because of his religious opinions. Turf. 
Formerly cajpt. Rifle Brigade ; served in Crimea and Indian 
Mutiny. Carlton 

Formerly major and lieut.-col. Grenadier Guards. Cat lion 
Formerly lieut. Coldstream Guards. Carlton .... 
Formerly in the Dragoon Guards, and ret. lieut.-col. Carlton. 


Formerly capt. Rifle Brigade. Naval and Military 


Visct. Strathallan . 


C. 


Visct. Prumlanrig,s. 


C. 


C. 


C. 


L. 


Hon. W. P. Hore- 
Ruthven, Master 
of Ruthven, s. 

Hon. A. A. Fraser, 
Master of Salto un,s. 

Hon. J. F.-Sempill, 
Mast, of Sempill, s. 

Hon. W. H. Drum- 
mond. Master of 
Strathallan, s. 

Hon. J A. D. San- 
dilands, Master of 
Torpichen, 9. 


No. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 
7 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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Irish Peers who axe not 


No. 


Name and Title. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Born. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

1 


Antrim, William Randal, 5th E of . 

M ‘Donnell. 

1785 

1851 

1869 

2 


Ashbrook, William Spencer, 7th Visct 

Ashtown, Frederick Oliver, 3rd L 

Flower 

1751 

1830 

1883 

8 


Trench 

1800 

x868 

1880 

4 


Avonmore, Algernon William, 6th Visct. . 

Yelverton . 

1800 

1866 

1885 

5 


Aylmer, Udolphus, 7th L 

Aylmer 

White 

1718 

1814 

1858 

6 


Bantry, William Henry Hare, 4th E. of . 

1816 

*854 

1884 

7 


Bellew, Edward Joseph, 2nd L 

Bellew 

1848 

1830 

1866 

8 


Carbery, George Patrick Percy, 7th L. 

Evans-Freke 

1715 

1810 

1845 

9 


Carrick, Somerset Arthur, 5th E of . 

Butler 

1748 

*835 

1846 

10 


Castle-Stuart, Henry James, 5th E. of 

Stuart- 

Richardson 

1800 

1837 

1874 

11 


Cavan, 9th E. of 

Lambart 

1647 

*839 

1887 

12 


Chetwynd, Richard Walter, 7th Visct 

Chetwynd . 

1717 

1823 

1879 

18 


Clanmorris, John George Barry, 5th L. 

Bingham . 

1800 

1852 

1876 

14 


Clarina, Eyre Challoner Henry, 4th L. 

Massey 

1800 

1830 

1872 

15 


De Blaquicre, William Barnard, 5th L. 

De Blaquiere 

1800 

1814 

1871 

16 


Decies, William Robert John De La Poer, 3rd L. 

Horsley- 

Beresford 

1812 

1811 

*855 

17 


Desart, William Ulick O’Connor, 4th E. of 

Cuffe . 

17OJ 

1845 

1865 

18 


Dillon, Arthur Edmund Dennis, 16th Visct. 

Dillon-Lee . 

1622 

1812 

1879 

19 


Doneraile, Richard Arthur, 5th Visct. 

Downe, Hugh Richard, 8th Visct. 

Dunalley, Henry O’Callaghan, 4th L. 

St. Leger . 

1785 

1825 

1887 

20 


Dawnay 

1680 

1844 

1857 

21 


Pnttie 

1800 

1851 

*855 

22 


Dunboyne, James Fitzwalter, 24th L. 

Clifford- 

Butler. 

1324 

1839 

1881 

28 


Farnham, James Pierce, 9th L 

Maxwell . 

1756 

18x3 

1884 

24 


Fermov, Edward Fitz-Edmund Burke, 2nd L. . 

Roche 

1856 

1850 

1874 

26 


Ffrencn, Thomas, 4th L 

Ffrench 

1798 

1810 

i860 

26 


Frankfort, Lodge Raymond, 2nd Visct. 

De Mont- 

1816 

1806 

1822 

27 


Garvagh, Charles John Spencer George, 3rd L. 

morency. 
Canning . 

1818 

1852 

1871 

28 


Gort, Standish Prendergast, 4th Visct. 

Vereker 

1816 

1819 

1865 

29 


Graves, Clarence Edward, 4th L. 

Graves 

1794 

*847 

1870 

80 


Guillamore, Hardress Standish, 5th Visct. 
Harberton, James Spencer, 6th Visct. 

O’Grady . 

1831 

1841 

1877 

81 


Pomeroy . 

1791 

1836 

1862 

88 


Hotham, John, 5th L 

Hotham 

1797 

1838 

187® 

88 


Huntingfield, Charles Andrew, 3rd L. 

Vanneck . 

1796 

x8x8 

1844 

84 


Kilmaine, Francis William, 4th L. . 

Browne 

1789 

«n 

00 

H 

*873 

86 


Kingsale, John Fitzroy, 31st L 

De Courcy . 

ij 8 i 

1821 

*874 

86 


Lifford, James Wilfred, 5th Visct. 

Hewitt 

1781 

1837 

1887 

87 


Lisburae, Arthur Henry George, 6th E. of 
Lisle, John Arthur, 5th L 

Vaughan . 

1776 

1 86a 

x888 

88 


Lysaght . 

1758 

x8xx 

1868 

89 


Louth, Randal Pilgrim Ralph, 14th L. 

Plunkett . 

* 54 * 

x868 

*883 
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Peers of Parliament. 


[Tee 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


t? 

Heir. 

£ 



No. 


Descended from the Lords of the Isles. Travellers' 

Carlton 

A minor. Woodlawn, Co. Galway .... 
Belle Isle, Roscrea, Co. Tipperary .... 


C. 


Lieut -col. of Canadian Militia. 
Kildare Street . 


Melbourne , Quebec , Canada 


ng t 

Barmeath , Dunlecr , Louth 

Castle Frekc, Co. Cork 

Formerly in the Grenadier Guards. Mount Juliet , Thomastown , 
Co. Kilkenny. 

Assumed by royal licence the additional name of Richardson 
Stuart Hall , Stezvat tstozvn, Co. Tyrone. 

Is a M.P. (see Commons) 

Formerly in the 14th Dragoon Guards. Carlton .... 

Formerly in the Rifle Brigade. Carlton 

Lieut -gen in the army and a Knight of the Legion ol Honour. 
United Service. 

Descended from a noble French family. Formerly R.N. United 
Service. 

Formerly m the Grenadier Guards. Carlton .... 

Formerly in the Grenadier Guards Carlton . 

Formerly a clerk in the Home Office The family settled in 
Ireland m the 12th century. Ditehley , near Charlbury, 
Oxon 

Formerly a Chief Clerk m office of Paymastcr-Gcn. Jurt. Carlton 
Lieut.-col. 10th Hussars Carlton . .... 

Formerly lieut. in the Rifle Brigade. United Service . 
Greendale, Clyst St. Mary , Exeter 


M.P. for Cavan ’43-65. Was lieut.-col 97th Foot, and severely 
wounded in the Crimea. Carlton. 

Kildare Street 

Elm Park, Merrion , Dublin 

Formerly in the army 


Carlton 


Lt. and Brig. R.A. (N. Irish Div.). Carlton . 

Hon. Col. 4th Brig. R.A. (S. Irish Div.). Union . 

Formerly R.N. Carlton 

rly I 

United University 

Formerly R.N. and served m the Crimea. 

Carlton . 

Carlton . 

Premier baron of Ireland, and is descended from John 1st E. 
of Ulster, who invaded the province 1187. Enjoys the here- 
ditary privilege of remaining covered in the presence of the 
sovereign. Formerly in the army, and served in the Crimea, 
Devonshire. 

J. P. Co. Donegal. Cecil House, Wimbledon , S. W. 

Carlton 

8 , Westmoreland Road, Bayswater , W. . 

A minor. Louth Hall, Ardee , Co. Louth 


C. 


Visct. Dunluce, s. . 
Hon.R.T Flower, b. 
Hon.W C.TrenchA 
Hon. W. H. M. 

Yelverton, c. 

Hon. M. Aylmer, s. 
Hon. R. II. White, 
un. 

Hon. C. B. Bellew, 
s. 

Hon. F. J. Evans- 
Freke, b. 

Hon C. H. S. 
Butler, c. 

Hon. Rev. A. G. 

Stuart, un. 

Visct Kilcoursie, s. 
Hon. R. W. Chet- 
wynd, s. 

Hon. A. M. R. Bing- 
ham, «?. 

Hon. H. N. G. 
Massey, b 

Hon. P H.DeBla- 
quiere, c. 

Hon W.M DelaP. 
H or sley-Ber e sford , 

Hon. H. J Cuffe, b. 
Hon. H. A. Dillon- 
Lee, s. 

Edward St. Leger, «. 
Hon J Dawnay, s. 
Hon C 0 ’C.Prittie.s. 
Hon R. St. J. F. 

Clifiord-Butfer, b. 
Hon. S. H. Max- 
well, n 

Hon. I B. Burke, b. 
Hon.M.J. Ffrencn,6. 
Hon K. H. De 
Montmorency, s 
Hon. L. E. S. G. 

Canning, s. 

Hon. j. G. P. Vere- 
ker, 5. 

Hon. S. T. W. N. 
Graves, s. 

Hon.F.S.O’Grady.6. 
Hon. E. A. G. 

Pomeroy, s. 

Hon. Rev. J. H. 

Hotham, c. 

H011.J .C. Vanneck,s. 

Hon. J. E. D. 

Browne, s. 

M. W. De Courcy, c. 


Hon.A.R. Hewitt, b. 
G. A. Vaughan, c. . 
Hon. G. W. J. 

Lysaght, 5. 

Hon. T!o.W. Plun- 
kett, un. 
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No. Name and Title. 


40 Lucan, George, 4th E. of 


41 Macdonald, Ronald Archibald, 6th L. . 

48 Mayo, Dermot Robert Wyndham, 7th E of 

43 Mexborough, John Charles George, 4th E. of . 

44 Molesworth, the Rev. Samuel, 8th Visct. . 

45 Mount Cashell, Stephen, 4th E of 

46 Mountgarret, Henry Edmund, 13th Visct . 

47 Mountmorres, William Geoffrey Bouchard, 6th 

Vioct. 

46 Muncaster, Josslyn Francis, 5th L. 

49 Muskerry, Hamilton Matthew Tilson Fitz- 

maurice, 4th L. 

50 Newborough, William Charles, 4th L. 

51 Norbury, William Brabazon Lindesay, 4th E. of 

68 Radstock, Granville Augustus William, 3rd L. 

58 Rathdonnell, Thomas Kane, znd L. . 

54 Rendlesham, Frederick William Brook, 5th L. 

55 Sherard, CastelJ, roth L 

56 Southwell, Arthur Robert Pjers, 5th Visct. 

57 Taaffe, Edward Francis Joseph, nth Visct. 

58 Teignmouth, Charles John, 3rd L. 

59 Valentia, Arthur, nth Visct 

60 Wallscourt, Enroll Augustus Joseph Henry, 

4th L. 

61 Waterpark, Henry Anson, 4th L. 

68 Westmeath, Anthony Franc is, nth E. of . 

68 Wmterton, Edward, 5th E. of 


[fw 


Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Born. 

Suc- 

ceeded. 

Bingham . 

1795 

1830 

x888 

Macdonald 

1776 

1853 

1874 

Bourke 

1785 

1851 

1872 

Savile . 

1766 

18x0 

i860 

Molesworth 

1716 

1829 

1875 

Moore 

1781 

1S25 

1883 

Butler 

1550 

x8x6 

1846 

De Mont- 

1763 

1872 

1880 

morency 




Pennington 

1783 

00 

1862 

Deane- 

1781 

1854 

1868 

M organ 


Wynn 

1776 

1874 

x 888 

Toler . 

1827 

1862 

1873 

Wal degrave 

1800 

1833 

1857 

McClintock- 

1868 

1848 

1879 

Bunbury 


Thellusson 

1806 

1840 

1852 

Sherard 

1627 

1849 

1886 

Southwell . 

1776 

1872 

1878 

Taaffe 

1628 

1833 

1873 

Shore . 

1797 

1840 

1885 

Annesley . 

1622 

1843 

1863 

Blake . 

1800 

1841 

1849 

Cavendish . 

1782 

1839 

1863 

Nugent 

1621 

1870 

1883 

Tumour . 

1766 

x 837 

1879 


Peeresses in their 

With two exceptions the following art 

1 Berkeley, Louisa Mary, Baroness . . . j Milman . j 1421 1840 1882 

8 Berners, Emma Harriet, Baroness . . . Tyrwhitt . J 1455 1835 1871 

8 Bolsover, Augusta Mary Elizabeth, 1st Baroness Cavendish- 1880 1 1834 . 

Bentmck I 

4 Burdett-Coutts, Angela Georgina, 1st Baroness Burdett- 1871 j 1814 . 

Coutts 1 

6 LeDespencer,Mary Frances Elizabeth, Baroness Boscawen . 1264 1822 1831 

6 Nairne, Emily Jane Mercer, 8th Baroness. (In Fitz-maunce 1681 1819 1867 

1 the Peerage of Scotland.) 

7 1 Rothes, Maiw Elizabeth, Countess of. (In the Leslie . 1457 1811 *886 

Peerage of Scotland.) 


5 2 4 



Served m the Rifle Brig, and Coldstream Guards, returning as C. Ld. Bingham, s. . 40 

Lt.-Col.’6o ; was A.D.C. to his late father m the Crimea, and 
was present at Alma and Balaclava; M.P. for Mayo ’65-74; 

J.P. Co. Mayo. 

Carlton C. Hon. S. G. J. Mac- 41 

donald, s 

Formerly m Gren Guaids. His father, when Governor-general C. Hon. M. A. Bourke, 48 

of India, was assassinated in 1872. Carlton. b. 

Was M.P. Gatton ’31-2 ; Pontefract ’35-7, ’41-7. Traveller s' . C. Visct. Polhngton, $. 43 

Rector of St. Petrock, Cornwall. Carlton Hon. G B. Moles- 44 

worth, s. 

Formerly in the Rifle Brigade. Moore Parky Ktlwotth, Co. Cork . . Hon. C. W. Moore- 45 

Smyth, b. 

D.L., J P. Co. Kilkenny. Carlton C. Hon. H. E. Butler, s. 46 

A minor Hon. A. B. De 47 

Montmorency, b. 

M P. for W Cumberland ’72-80; Cumberland (Egremont Div.) C. Hon. A. I. Pen- 48 

’85 ; re-elected ’86. L.L. Cumberland. Carlton. mngton, b 

Formerly in the Royal Navy. St. George's Yacht Hon. H. R. T. F. G. 49 

Deane-Morgan, s. 

A minor L Hon Thomas John 50 

Wynn, 6. 

Hon. H R. Toler, c 51 

Formerly lieut.-col. West Middlesex R.V. 70, Pot Hand Place, IV. . . Hon. Granville Geo. 52 

Walde grave, s. 

Formerly m the army. Cat It on C Hon W. McC.- 53 

Bunbury, s. 

Was M.P. for E Suffolk ’74-85. Cailton. . . C Hon F A C. Thel- 54 

lusson, &. 

Retired Comdr. R N. Glatfon, Pcterboto ’ . . C Philip Halton, b. . 55 

A minor . . 56 

President of Austrian Ministiy ’79-80. Vienna .... . Hon. II. Taaffe, s. . 57 

Formerly in the Scots Guards C. Hon.F.W.J Shore, 6. 58 

Formerly m the army Carlton C Hon. A. Annesley, s. 59 

Formeily Capt. Coldstream Guards Travellers' . ... Hon. C. W. J. H. 60 

Blake s. 

In Foreign Office ’60-3 Btooks's L. Hon. if. S. H. 61 

Cavendish, c. 

A minor. Pallas , Lough tea, Co. Galway . .... Hon.W A.Nugent, 5 . 62 

D.L Sussex. Carlton .... Visct. Tumour, s, . 63 


own Right. 

Peeresses of the Un tied K ingdoni . 


Ashwellthorpe Hall , Wymondham , Norfolk 

13, Grosvenor Place , S. IV. 1 

Married ’81 Mr. W Ashmead Bartlett, who assumed the name 
of Burdett-Coutts, and was elected for Westminster ’85. 
Holly Lodge , Htghgate , N. 

Married 45 tne 5th Visct. Falmouth. 2, St. James's Sq , S.W. 
Widow of the 4th M. of Lansdowne. 15A, Grosvenor Sq., S.IV. 
Widow of Martin E. Haworth, Esq 


Hon. Eva Mary Fitz- 1 
HardingeMilman,^. 
Hon. H. Tyrwhitt- 2 
Wilson, s. 

Duke of Portland, 8 
step-son. 


Hon. E. E. T. Bos- 5 
cawen, C.B., s. 

M. of Lansdowne, 5. 6 

(peer). 

Lord Leslie, g.s. . 7 
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Peers who Lave been Commoners. The 

following liat of names formerly borne in public 
life by gentlemen who are now members of the 
House of Lords, and whose present title is 
dissimilar to their surname, will be found of 
assistance m making references to the peerage. 
A few titles of courtesy are included, but the 
general list of these is given elsewhere. 

Commener Peer 

A’Court Holmes, Mr. W., 

M.P. . Heytesbury, L. 

Adderley, SirChas., M.P. Noiton, L. 

Allsopp, Mr. S. C., M.P. Hmdlip, L. 

Althorp, Lord, M P. Spencer, E. 

Andover, Visct., M.P. Suffolk and Berk, E. 
Anson, Visct., M.P. Lichfield, E. 

Baring, Mr. A. H., M.P. Ashburton, L. 
Baring, Mr. T. G., M.P. Northbrook, E. 

Bass, Sir Michael A., M.P Burton, L. 

Bateson, Sir Thomas, M.P. Deramore, L. 
Beckett, Sir Edmund Grimthorpe, L. 
Bective, Earl of M.P. Headfoit. M. 
Berkeley, Col. F. W., M.P. Fitzhardinge, L. 
Bingham, L., M.P. Lucan, E. 

Bourke, Mr . M.P Connemara, L. 

Bowmont, Marq. of, M.P. Roxburghe, D. 
Brabazon, Lord ... Meath, E. 

Brand, Sir H..M P. ... Hampden, V. 

Brett, Sir W. B., M P. Eshci, L. 

Brodrick, Mr. W , M.P. Midleton, V. 

Bruce, Mr. Henry, M.P. Aberdaie, L. 
Burghlcy, Lord, M.P. Exeter, M. 

Burke, Visct., M.P. Clanucaide, M. 

Campbell, Mr. W. F., Strathcden & Camp- 

M.P. . bell, L. 

Castlereagh, Visct., M P. Londonderry, M. 
Castlerosse, Visct., M.P. Kenmare, E. 
Cavendish, Lord, M.P. ... Devonshire, D. 

Cecil, Lord Robert, M.P. Salisbury, M. 
Cholmondeley, Mr. H., 

M.P. . Delamere, L. 

Clive, Visct., M.P. Powis, E. 

Cochrane-Bailhe.Mr.M.P. Lamington, L. 

Cole, Visct., M.P. Enniskillen, E. 

Corry, Mr. Montagu . Rowton, L. 

Cotton. Major w. H. 

Stapleton M.P. Combermere, V. 

Cranborne, Visct., M.P. Salisbury, M. 

Crichton, Visct., M.P. Einc, M. 

Cust, Mr. A. W., M.P. Brownlow, E. 
Dalkeith, Earl of, M P. ... Buccleuch, D. 

De Grey, Mr. T., M.P. Walsingham, L. 
Denison, Mr. W. H., M.P. Londesborough, E. 
Dodson, Mr. I. G., M.P. Monk-Bretton, L. 

Duncombe, Mr. W. E., 

M.P. . Feversham, E. 

Dundas, Mr. L., M.P, Zetland, E. 
Dungarvan, Visct. . Cork, E. 

Eaton, Mr., M.P. Cheylesmore, L. 

Ebrington, Visct., M.P. Fortcscue, £*. 

Elcho, Lord, M.P. Wemyss, E. 

Eshngton, Lord, M.P. Ravensworth, E. 

Fellowes, Capt., M.P. .. De Ramsey, L. 
Finch-Hatton, Mr. M., 

M.P. Wmchilsea, E. 

Fitz-Harris, Visct.. M.P. Malmesbury, E. 
Fitz-Patriek, Mr. B., M.P. Castletown, L. 
Fortescue, Mr. C., M.P... Clermont and Car 
„ lingford, L. 

Fremantle, Sir T., M.P. Cottesloe, L . 

Garlies, Lord, M.P. ... Galloway, E. 
Gathorne - Hardy, Mr.. 

M.P. Cranbrook, V . 

Gibson, Mr. Edw., M.P. Ashbourne, L. 
Giffard, Sir H., M.P. . Halsburw, L. 
Goderich, Visct., M.P. ... Ripon, M. 


Commoner. Peer. 

Greville - Nugent, Mr., 

M.P. Greville, L. 

Grimston, Visct., M.P. .. Verulam, E, 
Grosvenor, Earl, M.P. . Westminster, D. 
Grosvenor, Ld. Rd., M.P. Stalbridge, L . 
Grosvenor, Ld. Rob., M.P. Ebury, 2.. 

Guinness, Sir A. E., M.P. ArdiJaun, L. 
Hamilton, Marq. of M.P. Abercorn, D. 
Hanbury-Tracy, Mr. C., 

M P. . Sudeley, L. 

Hay, Lord W., M.P. Tweeddale, M. 

Heathcote,Mr.G.H.,M.P. Aveland, L, 

Hill, Mr. R. C., M.P. Hill, V. 

Hinchinbrook, Visct., M.P. Sandwich, E . 
Holland, Sir Henry T., 

M P. . Knutsford, L. 

Howick, Visct., M.P. Grev, E. 

Hubbard, Mr., M.P. Addington, L. 

J ames, Sir W., M P. Northbourne, L. 
ohnstone, Sir H., M.P. Derwent, L. 

Hildare, Marq. of, M.P. Leinster, D. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 

Mr. E , M.P. Brabourne, L. 

Lawley, Mr. Beilby, M.P. Wenlock, L. 
Leveson, Lord, M P. ... Granville, E. 

Liddell, Mr. H., M P. Ravensworth, E. 
Lindsay, Lord, M P. Crawford and Bal- 
carres, E. 

Lowe, Mr. Robert, M.P. Sherbrooke, V . 
Loyd-Lindsay, Sir R.,M.P. Wantage, L. 
Lumley, Sir John S. Savile, L. 

Lygon, Mr Fredk . M.P Beauchamp, E. 
Lyttelton, Mr. C G , M.P. Lyttelton, Z. 
Macduff, Visct., M.P. . Fife, E. 
M‘Gaiel-Hogg, Sir }.,M.P. Magheramome, L. 
Mahon. Visct., M P. . Stanhope, E. 

Major ibanks, Sir D. 

Coutts, M.P . Tweedmouth, L. 

Mandeville, Visct., M.P. Manchester, £>. 
Manners, Lord John, M P. Rutland, D. 

March, Earl of, M P. ... Richmond and Gor- 
Melgund, Visct , M.P. Minto, E. [don, D. 
Milles, Mr. G. W , M.P. Sondes, E. 

Mills, Sir Charles, M.P. Hillingdon, L. 
Milton, Visct , M.P. Fitzwilliam, E. 
Monsell, Mr., M.P. Emly, L. 

Monson, Mi. W. l.MP. Oxenbndge, V. 
Moreton, Lord, M.P. Ducie, E. 

Morgan, Major G. C., M.P. Tredegar, L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of Normanby, 

Newark, Visct , M.P. Manvers, E. 
Ormsby-Gore, Mr. W. R., 

M.P. Harlech, L. 

Ossulton, Lord, M.P. Tankerville, E. 
Palmer, SirRoundcll, M.P. Selborne, E. 

Parker, Mr 1\A.W.,M.P. Macclesfield, E. 
Percy, Earl, M.P. Lovaine, L. 

Pevensey, Visct., M.P. Sheffield, E. 
Ponsonby, Mr C., M.P. . De Mauley, L. 
Portman, Mr. E. B., M.P. Portman, V. 
Raynham, Visct., M..P. Tow'nshend, M. 
Robartes, Mr. Agar, M.P. Robartes, L. 
Royston, Visct., M.P. Hardwicke, E. 
Russell, Mr. F. C., M.P. Bedford, D. 

St. Aubyn, Sir I., M.P. . St. Levan, L. 

St. Lawrence, Visct., M.P. Howth, E. 

Sandon, Visct., M.P. Harrowby, E. 
Sclatei -Booth, Mr., M P. Basing, L. 

Scott, Lord Henry, M.P. Montagu of Beaulieu, 
Seymour, Admiral Sir [£, 

Beauchamp ... Alcester, L. 
Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. C., M.P. Eversley, V, 
Somerton, Lord Normanton, E. 

Stafford, Marq. of. M.P. Sutherland, 

Stanley, Lord, M.P. ... Derby, E. 
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Commoner. Peer. 

Stormont, Visct., M.P. ... Mansfield, E. 
Strutt, Mr. Henry, M.P. Belper, L. 

Sturt; Mr. Henry, M.P. Ahngton, L. 
Thesiger, General F., . Chelmsford, L. 

Townshend, Mr. J. R., M.P. Sydney, E. 
Trefusis, Mr. C., M.P. Clinton, L. 

Trevor, Lord A. Hill-, M.P. Trevor, L . 
Trevor, Mr. Thomas, M.P. Dacre, L. 

Tufton, Sir H., .. Hothfield, L . 

Tyrone, Earl, M.P. . Templctown, V. 
Vane, Lord Harry, M.P. Cleveland,/). 
Walpole, Lord, M.P. Orford, E. 

Walsh, Mr. A., M.P. . Ormathwaite, L. 
Wellesley, Lt.-Col., M.P. Wellington, A 
Wilson-Patten, Col., M P. Winmarleigh, L. 
Winn, Mr. Rowland, M.P. Saint Oswald, L. 
Wyndham, Mr. H , M.P. Leconfield, L. 
Yarmouth, Earl of, M.P. Hertford, M . 

Pen Names. See Noms de Plume. 

Penny Banks. Such banks exist m most 
towns throughout the country, and prove a 
great boon to the humbler classes in enabling 
them to save penny by penny ; and as a great 
many of these banks place their funds in the 
Post Office Savings Banks, their depositors 
have the additional benefit of knowing that 
their money is safe. To penny banks estab- 
lished in connection with the Post Office 
Savings Banks special aid is given (1) m 
furnishing specimen rules approved by the 
National Debt Commissioners, whose sanction 
is required before the funds of a penny bank 
can be received ; and (2) in supplying free of 
charge any number of books for the use of the 
depositors in the penny bank, on the under- 
standing that they shall be issued gratuitously. 
Books for the purpose of keeping the accounts 
at a small charge are also supplied. Under 
the rules laid down for the penny banks con- 
nected with the Post Office, no one is allowed 
to have more than £ 5 at one time in the penny 
bank. So soon as his deposits amount to £ r 
the depositor is assisted to open a separate 
account m his own name at the Post Office 
Savings Bank, to which he can m future, if he 
wish it, make his payments direct. No deposit 
of less than a shilling being, however, received 
by the Post Office, he is permitted to continue 
paying into the penny bank as before. The 
working systems of the penny banks generally 
vary, of course, according to the circumstances 
under which they are established, but the main 
principles are similar in all. The National 
fcenny Bank is one of the most important of 
these banks, its chief office being in London. 
There are also large penny banks at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow^ Liverpool, York, Manchester, and 
other cities and towns. 

Pensions, Civil List. See Civil List. 
People’s Palace for East London, The, 

opened May ’87 by Her Majesty, is situated 
m the busy thoroughfare of the Mile End 
Road. Itjprovides for the vast population of 
the East End a large hall for concerts, enter- 
tainments, etc. ; a library and reading-rooms, 
gymnasia, swimming baths, social meeting 
rooms, game rooms, refreshment rooms, ana 
trade shops and technical schools. The last- 
named department is intended to instruct 
youths in their trades (making a beginning 
even while they are still attending the ele- 
mentary schools of the district). Great stress 
is laid upon this feature as a social factor of 
great probable importance. These trade train- 
ing schools, built and equipped at a cost of 


£20,000 by the Drapers’ Company, were opened 
by the Master and Wardens of that Company 
CJct. sth, 88. The mam hall is now subscribed 
for (£25,000), but over £30,000 is still wanted to 
complete the cost of library, gymnasia, baths, 
and site, the last of which will have cost in all 
£22,400. The " Palace ” idea is a resuscitation 
and development of the Beaumont Philosophical 
Institute, established nearly half a century since 
in Mile End. the trustees of which are some 
twenty gentlemen closely identified with the 
East End. During the year there have been 
held at the People s Palace a number of varied 
exhibitions, shows, concerts, exhibitions, etc., 
including a six weeks’ picture exhibition ana 
autumn fete, which was opened by H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Albany on Aug. 4th, '88, and which 
attracted over 310,000 persons, at a charge of 
one penny for admission. Patron, the Queen: 
Treasurer, Mr. S Charrmgton, M.P. ; Chairman, 
Sir E. H. Currie. Offioes of the Trust, People’s 
Palace, Mile End Road, E. 

Peppercorn Rent. A rent of one peppercorn 
a year— in other words, a nominal rent to be 
paid on demand It is an expedient for securing 
an acknowledgmentofthe tenancym cases where 
lands or houses are let virtually free of rent. 

Peptone. J'he product of the digestion of 
albuminoid substances. See ed ’88. 

Perak. A Malay state under British protec- 
tion See Straits Settlements. 

Perekop Ship Canal. After other rumours 
had been afloat for some time, it was stated by 
the Cronstadt Messenger {Times, May 30th, ’8$ 
that this canal was to be cut through the 
Perekop Isthmus in the Crimea, the necessary 
funds (85,000,000 roubles) having been appro- 
priated. The canal will traverse Gontchar and 
Sivasch from Perekop to Guemtchesk, being 
74 miles 111 length, 65 feet in breadth ana 
12 feet in depth, while at both ends canal 
ports are to be established lor posters. The 
canal will foim the shortest lme of oommunioa- 
tion between the northern ooast of the Blaok Sea 
and Guemtchesk, at present Manonpol being 
434 miles fiom Odessa, but it will be only 295 
miles Major-Gen. Jilinksy and the French 
engineers, Messrs. Essant and Carouzot, will 
carry out the work 

Perim A small island in the Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, since 1855 held by Great Britain. 
Area 7 sq. m. ; pop. 150. It is suboidinate to 
Aden ( q.v .), and its batteries completely com- 
mand the approaches of the Red Sea. 

Permissive Block System. See Railway 
Signalling, cd. ’88. 

Perpetual Pensions. A Seleot Committee of 
the House of Commons was, Jan. 28th, 1887, 
on the motion of Mr. Bradlaugh, appointed to 
consider this subject. The Committee took 
evidence, and reported before the close of the 
session as follows —“That pensions, allow- 
ances, and payments ought not in future to be 
granted in perpetuity. That offioes with salaries 
and without duties, or with merely nominal 
duties, ought to be abolished. That all exist- 
ing perpetual pensions, allowances, and payments, 
and all hereditary offioes, should be determined 
and abolished. That m all such commutations 
the Lords of the Treasury should take into 
consideration the circumstances of such pen- 
sion, allowance, or payment, and whether or 
not any real service had been rendered by the 
original grantee, or was now performea by the 
actual holder of the office. That where no 
service, or merely nominal service, is rendered 
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by the holder of an hereditary office, and where 
no service, or merely nominal service, was 
rendered by the original grantee of the pension, 
allowance, or payment attached to such office, 
the pension, allowance, or payment shall in no 
case continue beyond the life of the present 
holder or recipient. That in all cases the 
method of commutation ought to involve and 
insure a real and substantial saving to the 
nation. That the rate of commutation usually 
adopted, of about twenty-seven years’ purchase, 
is too high. That since Jan ist, 81, three 
hundred and thirty pensions, payments, and 
allowances, amounting in all to the annual sum 
of ,£18,957 96. 6 d , have been commuted by the 
payment of £527,983 18 s 4 d , and at rates of 
commutation varying fiom ten years’ to thirty 
years' purchase. That some of these pensions 
appear to have been commuted, notwithstand- 
ing formal objections m writing lodged with 
the Lords of the Treasury, and without suffi- 
cient inquiry into the matters stated in such 
objections. An account of some of the perpetual 
pensions still in course of payment will be 
found under the head of Financf, National 
See also Session 88, sect 5 . 

Persia (Iran) An independent Asiatic state 
lying between Turkey and Afghanistan, three 
times as large as France (636,000 sq m ), with 
a pop of 6,000, 000 or 7,000,000. Revenue (’86-7) 
amounted to £1,750, 000 — £280^000 being laiscd 
from customs, and ,£1.470,000 lrom dnect taxes 
Expenditure amounted to £1,630,000 There is 
no public debt. England does tiade with 
South Pei sia to the extent of £1,000,000 a year 
During the year ’88 the first Persian railway, 
from Teheraii to the Caspian Sea, was opened, 
the cost of the fn st section, ten miles fiom the 
capital, being estimated at from £40,000 to 
£100,000. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff (<7 v ), has 
been despatched as English Mimstf r Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Couit of Teheran. Under his 
presumed influence a deoree was issued by the 
Shah granting extraoi dinarv privileges to trade, 
and protection against the despotism of Russia, 
for which (July) he received tnc congratulations 
of the British Government The Turkish forti- 
fications at Chat-el-Aiab formed the subject of 
remonstrance by Persia to the Porte (August) 
According to a telegram from St Petersburg 
(Dec.) in the CologneGazctte, the Russian Govern- 
ment was taking serious steps to regain its 
predominance in Persia, m consequence of the 
influence of the English ambassador. It was 
stated (Vienna, Dec. 4th) that M Giers was 
about to despatch a peremptory note to the 
Persian Government, calling upon it to grant 
the exequatur to M. VlassofL who was ap- 
pointed in ’87 Russian Consul-General at Resnt 
— the point of contention being the extension 
of his jurisdiction to Meshed. The relations 
between Russia and Persia have been much 
strained since conclusion of Persia’s new treaty 
of commerce and navigation with Great Britain 
Professor A. Vambfcry ( q.v .) has recently pub- 
lished a long article in the Pester Lloyd on the 
“ diplomatic triumph ” of England in opening 
up the river Karun to the navigation of the 
world. Consult Wills’ “ Persia as it Is,”C. R. 
Markham’s “General Sketch of the History of 
Persia,” The Statesman's Year Book, etc. For 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Persian Gulf, etc. For Residents, etc., see 
Diplomatic. 

Perslco, Mgr., Roman Catholic prelate, sent 
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by the Pope in the autumn of ’87 to report on 
the condition of Ireland. See ed. ’88. 
Personalty. See Land Question, ed. ’88. 

Perth. Capital of Western Australia (q.v.), 
pop 5,044 ; on Swan River. 

Peru. A republic on W. coast of S. America. 
Area, 483,847 sq m. ; est. pop. (’88), 2,500,000. 
Cap., Lima ; pop 101,488. The disastrous warwith 
Chili completely shattered the power of Peru, 
and ended in an ignominious peace. Constitu- 
tion modelled on tnat of the United States, the 
legislative power being vested m a Senate 
elected by the provinces, two delegates from 
each, ana a House of Representatives nomi- 
nated by electoral colleges of provinces and 
parishes, one for every 20,000 inhabitants. 
Executive in the hands of a President elected 
for four years. Absolute political but not 
religious freedom allowed, the constitution pro- 
hibiting the public exercise of any but the 
Roman Catholic religion. Revenue was until 
recently derived from sale of guano and customs 
duties ; direct taxation did not exist. Estimated 
revenue (’88), £1,350,000 ; estimated expenditure, 
£1,133,000 It is almost impossible to state 
what is the actual revenue or expenditure, 
owing to the anarchy caused by the late war, 
which was nominally terminated by treaty of 
Oit 1883. There is a foreign debt of about 
£31,000,000, chiefly secured on guano deposits, 
on which no interest has been paid since 
1876, with the exception of a small amount 
paid to England in 1883, under an arrangement 
with Chili, which now holds the guano islands, 
that a percentage of the \alue of guano deposits 
should he paid to the bondholders. At the close 
ol the struggle in ’83, Chili supported Iglesias, 
as piesident, who two yeai s after was driven 
fiom power by the rebels under Gen Caceres, 
who in ’86 was elected piesident. 

Peterborough, Rt. Rev. William Connor 
Magee, D D , 26th Bishop of (founded 1541), 
son of the late Rev. John Magee, vicar of St. 
Peter’s, Drogheda, ana grandson of Archbishop 
(Magee) of Dublin; b. at Cork 1821. Educated 
at Inn. Coll , Dublin Became Hon Canon of 
Wells Cathedral, and was created D.D. (1859). 
Appointed Precentor of Clogher and to the 
living of Enniskillen (1864), and Dean of Cork 
(1864). Is author of numerous works. Con- 
secrated Bishop of Peterborough 1868. Dr. 
Magee is not only one of the strongest members 
of the episcopal bench, but also one of the 
most eloquent speakers m the House of Lords. 
In ’88 his loidship became involved m a corre- 
spondence on the subject of the publication of 
his sermons, and contributed a caustic letter to 
the T imes. He also delivered a pastoral address 
of remarkable power 

Petite Culture, La See Agricultural 

Holdings 

Petroleum. A mineral oil springing natu- 
rally fiom the ground 111 the United States, the 
Caucasus, Burmah, Canada, Galicia, Venezuela, 
Peru, and other parts of the world. Young 
started the industry about the time of the 
Crimean war by distilling paraffin from shale 
oil, extracted from Scotch shale coal. This 
industry was checked m ’59 by the adoption in 
America of Drake’s system of boring for the 
petroleum existing naturally m copious deposits 
at from 500 to 3,000 ft. below the surface. The 
lamp oil distilled from this was called kerosine, 
which is the title used all over the world except 
in England, where “paraffin,” “crystal oil,’' or 
“ refined petroleum, are terms employed for 
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the American article. Scotland still produces ! streets, or by means of metal drums. Thanks 
70,000,000 gallons of paraffin, but America 1 to the cheapness occasioned by the new method, 
refines nearly 700,000,000, and Russia 200,000,000 Erith and other provincial towns were last yeai 
— making, with Galicia, etc., an output of lamp i lit with oil instead of gas. The bulk system 
oil for the whole world of about one thousand ! has also led to a great development of the pipe 
million gallons. The largest number of wells 1 line industry— above all at Glasgow, where 
are in the United States, where there are an eminent firm, which has made a specialty of 
26,000 ; but at Baku (Caucasus) the most copious oil pipes, and manufactured several hundred 
supply exists, a single well there spouting miles of pipes lor Russia, India, Egypt, etc., 
sometimes (zi, 000 tons a day) more oil than all | can turn out pipes at the rate of two or three 
the wells of America put together. At Baku j miles a day. In general, however, although 
there are 420 wells According to a scientific | England owns in Canada and Burmali the 
report, published m ’88 by the Canadian Govern- ! largest deposits 111 the world, she has done 
ment, the largest petroleum fields m the world nothing yet to de\elop the oil industry itself, 
have been discovered m the Athabasca region, and obtains nearly all her lamp and lubi icating 
The attempts to obtain oil in Egypt were aban- oil from Russia^ and America. The Petroleum 
doned as hopeless in ’88, after an expenditure Association, 85, Gracechurch St , London, E.C., 
of ^xoo.ooo. In Burmah are immense deposits, represents the London trade, and issues certifl- 
situatedat Yenanyoung, on the river Irrawady, cates for all mineral oil imported into the 
near Prome, but the oil is heavy, and no attempt United Kingdom. ^ Consult Marvin’s “ Region 
has been made yet to exploit them on a large of the Eternal Fire,’* and Crewe’s “Treatise on 
scale. In Beluomstan, near Sibi, sufficient oil Petroleum.” 

has been found to furnish a supply for the Petroleum Engine Sometime ago a new 
Quetta railway. The large oil deposits at Lima, petroleum engine was introduced into this 
in Ohio, discovered in Y 87, were connected 111 country under the name of the “ Eteve engine.” 
’88 with Chicago by a pipe-line 270 miles long, For various reasons it was not a success, 
and the oil is now “ piped ” thither to be used Attention having been given to the unprove- 
as fuel. The products of crude petroleum oil are . ments possible, a satisfactory engine has since 
light oils, benzoline and benzine, used chiefly for been produced, and the difficulties which have 
manufacturing purposes , kerosine, foi lamp hitherto stood in the way of using ordinary 
oil; lubricating oil, for gi easing machinery, petroleum as a motive power are now removed, 
vaseline, or pettoleum jelly, for medicinal pui- In practice it is simpler even than a gas engine, 
poses , and liquid fuel— the lattei being the The oil occupies a closed tank, and contains 
refuse after the various distillations. Ptlio- enough for one day’s supply Air is is pumped 
leum varies gieatly m character and specific into this tank at the top, producing a pressure 
gtavity, and in haidly any two (.outlines is of about sib per square inch. The oil pipe 
alike. The American produces 70 galls of lamp which nils the vessel dips neatly to the bottom 
oil, the Russian 30, and the Galician 15 01*20, of the tank, and by means of the pressure the 
from zoo galls of crude. On the other hand, oil is forced up the pipe and along it. The 
the Russian and Galician ^ lUd mot e lubi Rating vapour formed is passed on into avaponser, 
oil and fuel Now that thirty tank stcamcis wht re it is heated, and from which it is admitted 
run regulai ly with oil from Baton m to Eui opean into the t nginc cylinder and ignited by an 
poits, Russian kerosine is as widely diffused as ehctiic spaik The cylinder is water-jacketed, 
American. In ’88 there was a vast development the watei being kept in calculation by a small 
of the Russian lubricating oil trade, owing chiefly pump To facilitate starting the engine, a 
to the export operations of the Shibajefl firm at small petroleum burner is piovided under the 
Baku. In England the monopoly m American vaponsei , whuh must be lighted before start- 
lubricants has been quite upset bj thismiush mg; but afterwards the petroleum vapour in 
of ShibajefF oil, largely due to lemaikable the vaporiser is kept hot by the exhaust pro- 
safety qualities of the Baku article which has ducts of combustion while on their way to the 
caused a great demand foi it in the English chimney Oidmary petroleum is used, and 
cotton mills, many fites having previously been combustion is complete The engine is specially 
traced to the use ol dangeious lubricants In fitted for use wheic steam is prohibited and 
consequence of this the Mutual Eire Insurance coal gas cannot be utilised The cost of running 
Corporation decided last year to analyse their at the* present price of oil is stated to be a little 
clients’ lubricants for nothing, and gave an 1m- more than per horse-power per hour, 
petus to the Russian trade by pronouncing the Petrology. The study of rocks. See ed. ’87. 
Shibaieff oil absolutely safe. No progiess took Pettie, John, R.A., b at Edinburgh, 1839, 
place in the utilisation of light oils, and at Baku and contributed his earliest works to the 
fifteen million gallons of benzine products were Royal Scottish Academy. Removmgto London 
poured as waste into the Caspian Sea. Liquid m 1862, the productions of his brush rapidly 
fuel made great strides in ’88 m America, where 1 obtained notice, and (1866) he was elected A.R.A. 
many hundred factory furnaces, locomotives, I Many of his works have been engraved. Mr. 
and steamers were fitted with appliances to P was elected R.A. (’73) in the place of Sir 
burn oil instead of coal. In Russia ovei 1,000 I Edwin Landseer. He is about to commence 
steamers, locomotives, and stationary engines, I ('88), it is said, a portrait of the Rev. Dr. 
burn oil exclusively. Bulk transport is now 1 Oswald Dykes. 

becoming universal. By this system the oil is Pettitt, Henry, distinguished writer and 
transported in tanks instead of by the costly dramatist, made a brief appearance on the 
system of barrels; pipe-lines “pipe” it from stage, Sadlers Wells, at the age of fifteen, 
the oil fields to the refineries, thence it is A play which he had written together with 
piped on board tank steamers, many of which Mr. Paul Merritt turning out a great success at 
convey 3,000 tons of oil at a trip ; on arrival at Mr. George Conquest’s theatre, the Grecian, 
port it is piped from the steamer to tanks on determined Mr. Pettitt in taking up dramatic 
shore, and is finally distributed either by tank writing as a regular profession ; he was for 
trucks on railways, by tank waggons in urban some time treasurer of the Grecian, and 
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began writing the first of the series of sue- produced by the voice or other means 5 and 
cessful plays that have made his fame as a attached is a fine style in contact with a re- 
dramatist. He is an original and most prolific volving cylinder of a waxy composition. This 
writer, and has taken part m the construe- style or needle, as the result of vibrations 
tion of most of the new dramas that have imparted to the diaphragm, traces upon the 
been produced in the Metropolis for the past cylinder a characteristic record of sound in the 
eight years. He is also a writer of fiction, and form of a wavy line. A reverse nrooess enables 
has contributed numerous articles to various us to obtain from another diaphragm the 
magazines. His leading works are “Queen’s original sound, which can be magnified by 
Evidence,” “Black Flag,” “The World ” (in attaching a sound trumpet to the reproducing 
collaboration with Messrs. Merritt and Harris), mouthpiece. The cylinder is revolved by an 
“Taken from Life,” “Pluck” (Pettitt and electric current, the motor being inclosed in a 
Harris), “Love and Money” (Pettitt and the box below the machine. It works the appa- 
late Charles Reade), “ In the Ranks ” (Pettitt ratus so that the speed of the cylinder can De 
and G. R. Sims), “ Human Nature ” (Pettitt and controlled, but at present the details have not 
Harris), “Run of Luck” (Pettitt and Harris), been made known. The cylinders are about 
“Harbour Lights” (Pettitt and Sims), “ Union three inches long, and Mr. E. has arranged by 
Jack” and “Bells of Haslemere” (Pettitt and an ingenious device for the same cylinder to 
Grundy). His latest drama is “ Hands Across be utilised for several records. For ensuring 
the Sea,” written for the Princess’s Theatre. purity and distinctness, tubes are used to con- 
Phalansteries See Co-operative (Apart- vey the reproduced sounds from the mouth- 
ment) Homes, ed. ’87. piece to both ears of the listener. In the 

Philippine Islands. A large group of the phonograph, as it now stands, there is a 
Asiatic Archipelago and a Spanish colony Area marked improvement upon the old form; in 
114,326 sq. m., pop. e, 559, 020. Capital Manilla, fact, it is practically a new instrument. A 
pop. 270,000, in Luzon Island, a fine and spacious distinct advance has been made by discarding 
city. These islands (two largest, Luzon and the metal cylinder covered with tinfoil, whicn 
Mindanao) are mountainous and volcanic, with was the great feature of the ’77 phonograph, 
many lakes, rivers, and marshes. Volcanic erup- and substituting a waxy material as the medium 
tions, earthquakes, and tornadoes. Specially for trace impressions There was also no 
favoured by nature, this magnificent region electric motor in the old form, the motions of 
enjoys every variation of temperature, and pro- the cylinder being got by turning a handle, 
duces every variety of produce, of which the The first improved phonograph was received 
chief are sugar, manilla, hemp, toffee, cocoa, in England on June 26th, having been sent to 
cotton, tobacco, rice, indigo, cinnamon, inauc, Col Gourand, Mi. E ’s agent, with some 
teak, bamboo, and innumerable other valuable “phonograms,” 01 sound records of conversa- 
timbers , also fruits. Extensive railway lines tions and musical renderings, made to the 
have been commenced Ruled by a Governor- machine by Mi E. Subsequently better m- 
General, who is also supreme ovei the Caroline, struments arrived, and a series of trials were 
Sulu, and Marianne Islands But though foi made in the presence of members of the press 
three centimes the Philippines have been and others, which have shown that the new 
nominally in Spanish possession, the interim form is capable of reproducing various kinds of 
of some of the larger islands have never been sounds in a most Faithful manner, notwith- 
surveyed, and several of the native tribes, standing their variety Thus the phonograph 
especially in Mindanao, are altogether indepen- has been sung and whistled to, conversations 
dent. 'Die pnates of Sulu and Mindanao have in French and an ode of four verses recorded, 
long been a ten lble scoui ge to the eastern seas and piano, cornet, and other solos received 
Exports to United Kingdom (1886) .£796,741, and faithfully lepeated The instrument was 
imports from United Kingdom .£839,658 , ex- shown at the last meeting of the British Asso- 
portft to Spam £1,548,000, imports from Spam ciation. Since then even important lmprove- 
£196,580. Chief articles of export, sugar, hemp, ments have been made; and in scientific 
and tobacco. A force of 8,256 troops is main- circles it is considered to have amply justified 
tamed. Bulk of population Malays, with some itself. A new name has been found for the 
Negritos, Mestizoes, or half-bteeds. Chinese, “phonograms” — viz , mailing-grams, and a good 
and Europeans. Consult Wallace s “Malay many are now passing across the Atlantic. It 
Archipelago,” Penny’s “Ten Years in Mela- is stated that a considerable number are in 
tiesia, etc. course of manufacture, the single price being 

Phttnix Rules. See Insurance, Fire and about £20. 

Life. Phonography. See Shorthand. 

Phonograph. This instrument is intended Photography, ’88. (For outline history of 
for the reproduction of vocal and other sounds, photography and progress see ed. *88.) During 
It was invented at the end of '77 by Mr. Thomas the past year many advances have been made in 
Alva Edison, of New York, but the results were platmotype printing (a new process by which 
tentative only. Sufficient had been attained, prints mom negatives can be secured with all 
however, to justify continued experiment, and the beauty of tone and half-tone of the most 
the appearance of Mr. E.’s improved phonograph perfect engravings), mainly due to the experi- 
during the present year has therefore occa- ments ancT researches of Capt. Pizzighelli. It 
sionea very great interest. The general prin* is now possible to obtain almost the same 
oifde is the same as m the gramophone and shade or tone with what is termed a cold 
graphophone the former the invention process ; the paper is prepared by treatment 

of Mr. Berliner and the latter of Mr. C. S. with ( 1 ) gum arable, ( 2 ) arrowroot, (8) ammonia 
Tainter. Both appear to have anticipated the ferric oxalate, ( 4 ) sodium ferric oxalate. The 
improved phonograph in certain details of sensitising liquid is made up fit st of a mixture of 
construction. The essential parts consist of a Nos. 3 and x, or of Nos. 4 and 3. The mixtures 
mouthpiece and a diaphragm, the latter made are thoroughly stirred and filtered ; the first 
to vibrate under the influence of sound waves would give a l»lue-blaek tone, and the second ji 
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black with brown or sepia shade v Mr. W. to take pictures that are too small. An appa- 
Willis, the inventor of the platinotype process, ratus called the “ kodah ” has been put into 
has also experimented with a oold process, and the market by an enterprising firm, which will 
read a paper as recently as the 20th of November admit of taking 100 exposures without opening 
before the members of the Camera Club, de- the camera ; they are taken on a roll of sen si- 
scribing very fully the use of platinum salts, tive film, and are afterwards cut off and deve- 
and the cold bath process (see A mateur Photo- loped in the ordinary manner. Other hand 
grapher , No. 219, Dec. 14th. ’88). The autotype cameras are in the form of a book, picnic 

S rocess is an outcome of photography, and basket, pile of books, writing-cases, despatch 
eservedly popular for book illustration and boxes, brown paper parcel, etc. A step in the 

} »icture reproduction It is now quite customary right direction has been made by the mtroduc- 
or notable photographs to be reproduced by tionof the “Artists* Hand Camera,” which will 
this process, and many most charming pictures take pictures of i and j-plate size, and is a most 
are tne result About two or three years since serviceable apparatus. Many improvements have 
gelatine bromide paper was introduced by East- been made in instantaneous shutters: these are 
man & Co., an American firm. This paper is now so carefully adjusted by mechanical appli- 
developed as a gelatine plate, and gives very ances that they can be regulated to the tnou- 
beautiful black-and-white prints. Photography sandth of a second, and a prolonged exposure 
is now an adjunct to almost every business, can be given to any part of the subject at will. 
It is possible to take photographs upon negative Mechanics are brought to bear upon photo- 
paper which is made in a continuous roll of graphy in every branch • cameras, lenses, and 
sufficient length to take 48 exposures, the all appliances are made to the most exact 
paper being alterwards developed in much the gauge. The year has seen great advances in 
same manner as glass plates Isoohromatio all matters connected with photography ; many 
photography has made many advances during thousands of people are employed in the manu- 
the year. By this term is meant the rendering facture of photographic apparatus. It has be- 
of gelatine plates sensitive to colour, giving in come a scientific and fashionable pastime, and 
the print taken from a negative so treated ladies and gentleman amateurs in many cases 
varying degrees of tone. Isochromatic plates far excel professionals. They have an organ 
are also of great service in connection with devoted specially to their interests — The 
photo-micrography, as by their use the detail Amateur Photographer. During the year (’89) a 
in the subject is given much more distinctly “ Dictionary of Photography” has been published. 
These plates are being made on a commercial The British Journal of Photography is the 
scale, and can be purchased at the same price leading organ of professional photography, 
as ordinary dry plates ; in copying oil pictures, Photographic Societies have been established m 
for which they aie especially serviceable, a most important towns, and exhibitions of pro- 
yellow screen is 1 equi red, and as a consequence fessional and amateur work are frequently 
a somewhat piotiacted cxposuie In photo- being held. The head centre of all photographio 
graphs of landscapes the greens and yellows societies is the Camera Club, which includes 
are well tendered, foliage having a crispness amongst its mcmbeis all the leading amateur 
and brightness of tone that does not obtain in photographers. During the winter season 
the photographs from an ordinary gelatine technical papci s are 1 cad every Thursday even- 
plate. Efforts have been continued to immerse mg, and the science ol photography has been 
the gelatine plate in eiythrosmc, eosine, etc , gieatly advanced through the experiments and 
but the efforts have not proved stable; the rescaich of its mcmbeis On its roll of members 
plates so treated will not retain their sensitive- are to be lound scientists, artists, lawyers, 
ness to the particular rays of the spectrum, chemists, astronomc 1 s, otficci s in llcr Majesty’s 
and the tendering of gieensand yellows soon services, journalists, actors, etc fhe present 
becomes nonnal, as with general dry plates, pi enuses are not sufficient for the requirements. 
In ’87 quite a furore was caused by tne an- and this year it is hoped that the Club will 
nounccment that Mr. Mayall had discovered the remove to more commodious quarters.^ Presi- 
secret of taking photographs m natural colours, dent (Capt W.dcW Abney, R E , C.B., F.R.S.), 
This was almost immediately followed by an chairman (Sir George Prescott, Bart.), the mcm- 
announcement that by the Cellerier-Parkes bers and committee aie all influential men. 
prooess photography in natural colours was The annual subscription is £3 3s for town and 
an accomplished fact Photography in natural £1 is lor country members , entrance fee £1 is. 
colours is still in the far distance the diffi- Exhibitions have been numerous during ’88, and 
culties of preparing a gelatine plate which much good work has been shown. A collection 
shall be sensitive to the different rays of the of photographs that have been awarded prizes 
spectrum appear to be practically insur- during the last five years has been arranged by 
mountable. The latest introduction of this the bine Art Society. Consult the following 
kind is the Vergara films, which are made of books on the art-science of photography : “ In- 
gelatine rendered insoluble by the action of struction in Photography ” i Abney) ; “Modern 
bichromate of potash 01 chrome alum. These Photography” (Burton), “Manual of Photo- 
films are afterwards coated with nitrate of graphic Chemistry” (Hardwich); “Art and 
silver emulsion, dried, and exposed in the Practice of Silver Printing ” (Robinson mad 
camera in the same manner as a gelatine plate. Abney), “Modern Dry Plates ” (Eder) ; “Dic- 
The film is perfectly transparent, and after tionary of Photography” (Hall); “Science of 
development yields an excellent print on albu- Photography” (Chapman-Tones) ; “Photogra- 
menised paper. These films are exceedingly phic Printing ’’(Burton); “Book of the Lantern 
useful for travellers. There is no more difficulty ( Hepworth) ; “ Photography for All ” (Harrison) 
in their manipulation after exposure than with “ Photo-micrography ’ (Malley). 
the ordinary glass plate, and there is no fear of Photometry. The name given to the dif- 
breakage. During 08 hand, or detective, cameras ferent methods employed for comparing the 
have been introduced in all shapes and sizes ; intensity of two lummouB sources. See ed. *88, 
the tendency, unfortunately, is to cause them and Holophotometbr. 
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PlCkersglH, FTedk. Richard, R.A., nephew | they first appeared at Plymouth in 1830; twenty 
of the late H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. ; b. 1830. years afterwards they only possessed thirty-two 
Studied at the Royal Academy. Mr. P. has places of worship in England and Wales, Mr. 
chiefly devoted himself to classical and histori- Darby, their founder, taught that all should be 
cal subjects. His “ Combat between Heroules and received into communion who confessed Christ, 
Aohelaua ” first brought him into notice “The and acknowledged the inspiration of the Holy 
Death of King Lear’’ enhanced his reputation. Ghost. They have no special order of ministers. 
His “Burial of Harold,” a magnificent picture The founder separated from the body before 
appearing in 1847, was purchased for the his death ; their numbers now are considerable, 
Houses of Parliament. Elected R.A. (1857) and they are divided into various sects. Correct 
He has not exhibited for some few years past, statistics of their actual numbers are not avail- 
PietennarltzbUTg. Capital of Natal [q.v ), able, many of them being more or less connected 
pop. 14,429. with other religious bodies. 

Pike's Peak. See Ben Nevis Observatory. Poet Laureate, is an office in the household 
Pilotage, Committee on. See Session *88, of the sovereigns of Great Britain, the appella- 
sec. 61 . tion having its origin in a custom of the English 

Plnek Marshes Drainage. Up to a few Universities, which continued to 151a, of pre- 
years since there existed in south-western senting a laurel leaf to graduates in rhetoric 
Russia, on the holders of Galicia, a vast tract of and versification, the king’s “ laureate ” being 
marshy country, overgrown with dense forests, a graduated rhetorician in the service of the 
and quite impassable but to the doubtful king. The first appointment of a poet laureate 

characters who found a home here About dates from the reign of Edward lV., the first 

1870 the Imperial Government determined patent being granted m 1630 It was formerly 
to reclaim the tract, and from that time the duty of the poet laureate to write an ode on 

to the present the work has been cai ried the birthday of the monarch, but this custom has 

on by the troops, under a staff of military been discontinued since the reign of George III. 
engineer officers (For some account of the Amongst those who have held this office may 
work already done, see ed. ’88 ) As the marsh be mentioned Dryden, Southey, Wordsworth, 
district is one-fifth largei than Scotland, the etc Baron Tennyson is the present Poet 
work of reclamation wifi occupy some years. Laureate (appointed 1850) 

Pipe Roll Society Established 1883, foi the Poles, Legislation. See Austrian Poli- 
publication of the Pipe Rolls, or Great Rolls ol tical Parti* s 

the Exchequer, which are pteserved in the Police Alarms. The authorities recently 
Record Office, and are almost perfect fiom 2 ga\e permission to have a number of new 
Henry II. to the present date 1 hey relate to alaims set up in various parts of London, as a 

all matters connected with the revenue of the matter of expci iment They are similar to 

Crown, Crown lands, etc, and are thus of those used 111 Boston, U S , and much like our 
considerable importance foi histoncal and present fire alarms. Being plated as near as 
genealogical reseaich. possible to a constable on “point duty,” he can 

Pisciculture. Sec Fisii Culturf with a key furnished him open any box, and 

Pitch is a musical term defining the acuteness by means of a sv\ itch communicate with the 
of musical sound Sec ed ’87. nearest police station, while the official there 

Pitman, Isaac The inventor of Pitman’s can tell fiom a paper recoid what and where 
well-known system of shorthand writing , b at anything has happened In America these 
Trowbridge, i8m Educated at the Borough alarms are used when a “ wagon ” is wanted to 
Road College of the Bi ltish and Foreign School convey prisoners In like manner they could 
Society, 1 eeoming aftei wards mastci of the be used lieie w'hen an ambulance is desired, 
British School at Baiton-on-Htimbci He and in similar emergencies, 
removed to Bath in 39j wheie he subsequently Police and Constabulary According to 
established the Phonetic Institute, and set up a the latest official return the total number of 
press for printing lus own handbooks of pno- police and constabulary in England and Wales 
netic shorthand, and a series of classical w'orks wms 36,9x2. This number gave one constable 
m phonetic type. Mr. P. is editor of the Phonetu for every 766 of the estimated population for 
Journal , which is devoted to the advocacy of 1887. Since the year 1877 the increase m the 
writing and spelling lefoim. On the occasion total number of police and constabulary in 
of the International Shorthand Congress, held in England and Wales has been 6,896, or 22*9 per 
London in ’87, the familj of Mr P. w T ere pie- cent , but allowing for the augmented popula- 
sented with his bust tion the real increase during the last decade 

“Plan Of Campaign” See National has been but tiifling. The average cost per 
League. man in 1887 was ;£ioo ns 2 d. Seven years pre- 

Playfair Commission, 1874k See Civil viously (namely, 1880) the average cost per man 
Service. was ^98 ns. 8<?. The borough, etc., constables 

Plough Monday. The first Monday aftei are in the propoi tion of 1 for ever}' 722*9 ot the 
the Epiphany was fixed upon anciently for the population of the boroughs and places having 
return to agricultural duties after the Christ- constables under local Acts ; the county con- 
mas holidays. Before the Reformation the stabulary of 1 for every 1,169*4 of the popula- 
countrymen kept lights burning before their tion of the counties, exclusive of the boroughs, 
patron saints to secure a blessing upon the etc. ; the Metropolitan Police (q.v,), deducting the 
work in which they were about to engage, number employed in Her Majesty’s dockyards. 
Afterwards the day was celebrated with much parks, etc., of 1 for every 381*8 of the popula- 
hilanty in the course of which a plough tion of the Metropolitan Police District ; and 
decorated with ribbons was dragged about, the City of London Police of 1 for every 56*1 
while men dressed up, danced, sang, and played of the City population. The cost of the police 
musical instruments. and constabulary for each of the years ending 

Plymouth. Capital of Montserrat (q.v.). 39th September 1887 and x886 respectively 

Plymouth Brethren. So termed because was j£3»7xxi9?3 and ;£?>57x,453.--Drel*iid. The 
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total strength of the Irish Constabulary is is a Judge whose patience and courtesy are pro- 
about 14,000. The force consists of two bodies • verbial, and he is highly popular with the bar. 
viz., The Royal Irish Constabulary, which num- Pollock, Walter Hemes, son of Sir W. 
bers nearly 13,000 men, and the Dublin Metro- F. Pollock, was b 1850. Educated at Eton, 
politan Polios, about 1,200. The proportion of and Trin Coll., Cambridge, where he took 
police for the estimated population of Ireland classical honours (’71) Called to the bar at 
is about 28 for every 10,000 of the people. The the Inner Temple (’74) After having been 
total oost of the police establishment of Ireland some time on the staff, Mr. Pollock became 
is about a million and a half per annum. The editor of the Saturday Review (’83). 

Irish constabulary is a semi-military body — Polo, as at present played, was introduced 
Sootland. The Scottish Constabulary is about into this country in 1872 by the officers of a 
4,000 strong, and its annual oost ,£362,000. Lancer regiment just returned from India, 

Police and Sanitary Regulations, Com- where they had played against native teams, 
mlttee on. See Session ’88, sect. 62. who, mounted on their small ponies, were very 

PoUce, City. See Metropolitan Police, expert in the game. It rapidly gained m 
sub-section City. popularity amongst the upper classes, and, 

Police, Metropolitan. See Metropolitan owing to the necessity of keeping the requi- 
Police. site expensive stud of ponies, it must ever 

Police Courts. City. Mansion House, pie- remain among patrician sports. Though of 
sided over by the Lord Mayor; Chief Clerk, comparatively recent introduction, there is 
C. G. Douglas. Guildhall, presided over by the very little doubt that the game was played 
Aldermen; Chief Clerk, H. S Savill. Metro- many years earlier by the Bedouins ana other 
politan : Bow Street, Covent Garden. Magis- wandering tribes of the desert and Asia Minor, 
trates, SirJ. T. Ingham, Knt., J. Vaugnan, and and closely associates itself with the ancient 
j. Bridge, Esqs.; Chief Clerk, J Alexander Eastern game of “Ghougham,” an equestrian 
ClerkenweU, King’s Cross Road, Magistrates, pastime which in all probability lea to the 
T. I. Barstow and J. R. W Bros, Esqs.; Chief institution of the English game of mall, the 
Clerk, H. Cavendish. Dalston, Stoke Newing- street now known as Pall Mall being the 
ton. N., Magistrates, J. R. W. Bros and Horace favourite lesort of the players in the days of its 
Smith, Esqs , Chief Clerk, Harry Titteiton. popularity. Lillie Bridge was the spot chosen 
Lambeth, Lower Kennington Lane, Magistrates, for the first polo match of importance ; but on 

G. Chance and R J. Biron, Q C , Esqs. ; Chief the International Gun Club and the Hurling- 
Clerk, T. C. Martin Great Marlborough Street, ham awarding it their support, contests be- 
Magistrates, R Milnes Newton and 1 L came frequent, and the ground of the former, 
Hannay, Esqs. , Chief Cleik, J. R. Lyell. Mary- at Preston Park, Brighton, affords ample scope 
lebone, Seymour Place, Magistrates, W M. for the game, to excel in which the player 
Cooke and A. de Rutzen, Esqs ; Chief Clerk, must be a finished horseman, and be gifted 
W. Tate. Southwark, Blackman Street, Magis- with keen vision and strong nerve. The Mon- 
trates, W. Slade and J Shell, Esqs. ; Chief mouthshire Polo Club owes its origin chiefly to 
Clerk, H. Nann. Thames, Arboui Stieet East, Mr. Reginald Herbert, and both at Oxford and 
Stepnej, Magistrates, F. Lushington and T W. Cambridge and Eton and Harrow the sport 
Saunders, Esqs , Chief Cltik, J R Sayei. has won for itself a secure home, whilst the 
Westminster, Koehestei Row, Magistiatcs, L contests between these Universities and Public 
C. T. d’Eyncouit and W. Parti idge, Esqs., Schools at the Hurlingham inclosure, and other 
Chief Clerk, A II Safford. Worship Street, matches at the Ranelagh giounds at Barns 
Magistrates, H J Bushby and M S Williams, Elms, attract the elite ot the fashionable world. 
Q.C., Esqs., Chief Cleik, E Leigh Hammer- The final match for the Champion Cup of ’88, at 
smith, Vernon btiet t, Magisti ates, J Paget and the Hurlingham Club ground, was played on 

H. C Bennett, Esqs , Chief Cleik, F E Lowns June 2 ird, between teams representing the 
Wandsworth, Love Lane, Magistrates, H. Freebooters and Sussex County, the latter of 
Curtis Bennett and A. Chnhell - Plowden, whom won by four goals to two; and m the 
Esqs. ; Chief Clerk, G A. Bird Greenwich concluding contest for the Inter-Regimental Cup, 
and Woolwich, Mag strates, R II Bullock- decided on the same ground a fortnight later, 
Marsham and E N. Fenwick-Fenwick, Esqs , the Tenth Hussars beat the Ninth Lancers by 
Chief Clerk, H. P Newton West Ham, West five games to nil. 

Ham Lane, Stiatford, Magistrates, E. Buggal- Pondicherry. A town and port of S.E. 
lay, Esq, and the Boiough justices. Chief India, 86 miles south of Madras. It is a French 
Clerk, W. H. Fowlet Hours of Sitting : mansion possession. Together with other stations, 
House, 12 to 2 ; Guildhall, 10 to 4 , Greenwich, Mahec, Cancall, Yanaon, Chandernagore, 
10 to 1 30, Woolwich, 2 30 to 5. All other Courts, trance holds 196 sq.m, in India, pop. 275,261. 
10 to 5. bee Colonies of European Powers. 

Police Disabilities Removal Act, ’ 87 , Pondoland. A district of the Transkeian 
See ed ’88 Territories (jj.v.) lying along the St. John river. 

Political Economy See detailed article in Part of it remained independent until 1886-7, 
ed. ’87. Consult, on the side of Laissez-faire when, in consequence of Pondo raids upon 
(q.v.), Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ The Man versus the Xesibes, a tribe under British protection, 
the State,” and, on the other side, “The State pressure was put upon the Pondo chief Um- 
in Relation to Labour,” by Prof. Jevons. quikela, and an arrangement come to. He 

Pollock, Sir Charles Edward, who comes conceded rights and various claims over por- 
of an old legal family, was born in 1823, and tions of territory to the Cape Government, 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple m ’47. receiving in return an annual pension. His 
For the first five years he had hardly any prac- authority was limited to government of his 
tice, being engaged in the production of legal tribe within a small district, where he under- 
literary works, which ultimately secured him took to keep order and maintain peace, and 
considerable reputation. Q.C. (06). Appointed he is practically under protection of the Cape 
a Baron of the Exchequer (’73). Baron Pollock authorities. 
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Pontiasa. Second town and chiet Dutch of loans, amounted to £8,176,768. The loans 
settlement in Borneo (g .».). raised by the guardians during the year 

Poor-Law. The English poor-law is con- amounted to £472,000. Their expenditure out 
tained in many statutes, the earliest being that of loans was £307,485. At the end of the year 
of the 43rd year of Elizabeth, and in mnuiner- their outstanding debt was £5,387^927. The 
able reported cases. But the modern system other Poor-Law authorities, who exercise powers 
of poor-relief was established by the Poor-Law in relation to the relief of the poor, are 
Amendment Aot of 1834 . Under this Act the (D the Metropolitan Asylums Board, who are the 
parishes which had formerly been areas for Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District, 
poor-law purposes were grouped into unions, a constituted under the Metropolitan Poor Act 
market town being generally taken for the (1867) for the reception and relief of fever and 
centre. There are in England and Wales 647 small-pox patients and the insane poor charge- 
unions, comprising 14,827 Poor Law parishes, able to the unions and parishes in the district ; 
Within each union was established a board (2) The Managers of two Metropolitan Sick Asylum 
of guardians, consisting firstly of all county Distriots, constituted under the same Act ,* and 
justices residing within the union, who have (3) The Managers of Sohool Districts formed 
seats ex ojfftcw ; and secondly of guardians under the Poor Law Amendment Act (1844) 
elected by the several parishes of the union, for the maintenance of district schools. Ex- 
The parishes differ much in size, and small eluding loans, the receipts of these authorities 
parishes may be grouped for representation, during the year (’87) were as follows : the 
but every parish ot 300 inhabitants must have Metropolitan Asylums Board, £337*527; the 
at least one representative. The electors in Managers ol the Sick Asylum Districts, £30,118 ; 
each parish are the owners and ratepayers, and the Managers of the School Districts, 
In either character an elector may have any £181,412. Their expenditure, so far as it was 
number of plural votes not exceeding six, one not defrayed out of loans, amounted to £335,684, 
vote for every £50 rating ; so that the maximum £32,044, and £189,763, lespcctivcly. The Metro- 
number of votes which can be given by any politan Asylums Board received during the 
one person is twelve. The qualification of a y car loans to the extent oi £113,782. The loan 
guardian is fixed in each case by the Local reoeipts of the Managers of the Sohool Distriots 
Government Board, but must not be less than w'ere £4,500. No loans weie laised by the 
£40 rating. The elections take place every Manageis oi the Sick Asylum Districts during 
April, the term of office being annual. A board the year. 

or guardians has usually a clerk, a treasurer, Poor Law Relief, Committee on. See 
registrars of births and deaths, medical, vacci- Session ’88, sec. 63. 

nation, workhouse, and relieving officers. They Pope, The His Holiness Leo X 1 IL, the 
may employ paid valueis and collectors, ana 258th lioman Pontiff, son of Count Ludovico 
form committees of their own number lor the Pecci, was b at Carmnelo, 1810 Educated at 
relief of the poor in the different parts of the the Jesuit Coll of Viterbo (’18-24). Entered 
union. All boaids oi guardians are largely the School of Collegio Romano (’24), where 
controlled by the Looal Government Board (7 v.), he gieatly distinguished himself, and pro- 
which by its geneial ordeis regulates the mode cecdod to the College of Noble Ecclesiastics, 
of their election, their proceduie, their finance, Having become a Doctor of Laws, he was made 
and their administrative methods, whilst by its by Pope Gregory XVI Relerendary of the 
special 01 ders it compels observance of the law Segnatura (’37). Took holy orders, and was 
in particular cases. The expenses of poor-relief consecrated priest (’37) by Caidinal Carlo 
are defrayed out of the pool -rate levied m Odescalchi The title of “ rrothonotary Apos- 
each union upon a special valuation. A valua- tolic”was bestowed on him by Pope Gregory, 
tion list is piepared by the oveiseers of each who also appointed lnm Apostolic delegate m 
parish, and after publication is sent to the succession at Benevento, Perugia, and Spoleto. 
assessment committee of the guardians, w’ho Was sent as nuncio to Belgium (’43), and 
must hear objections. Aftci altering the list created shortly after Archbishop of Damietta: 
as they think proper, the committee approve and nominated Bishop of Perugia (46); created 
sign it. Fiom the decision of the committee cardinal (’77). Elected Pope Feb. 20th, ’78, 
there is an appeal to quarter sessions. Relief and took the title of Leo XIII. Among the 
is either indoor or outdoor relief. The former is events of his Holiness’ reign may be mentioned 
the relief given in the workhouse, and coupled the restoration of the hierarchy m Scotland, 
with the obligation of labour for the able-bodied, the contest with Germany, the Kulturkampf, 
The latter is the relief given in money, medi- and the now famous FalkLaws, the rapproche - 
cine, etc., to people living in their own homes, ntent with Punce Bismarck, on whom the Pope 
The number of peisons receiving relief has conferred the decoration of the Order of Christ 
diminished of late years, partly because of the (Dec. 31st, ’85),— this entente cordiale being, 
greater strictness m granting outdoor relief, however, to some extent interrupted by the 
The total number of persons reoeiving relief at the amendment to the Ecclesiastical Bill by Dr. 
present time is about one-thirtieth of the popu- Kopp (March ’86). On the occasion of the 
lation. Beside the administration of poor-relief dispute between Germany and Spam over the 
other important funotions under the Public Caroline Islands, the Pope acted as arbiter, to the 
Health Acts, the Elementary Education Acts, satisfaction of both parties. Towards the close 
and many other Acts, have been assigned to the of ’87 and the beginning of ’88 Rome was the 
guardians of the poor. During the year ended centre of great rejoicings in connection with the 
the 25th of March ’87 (to which date the latest Papal Jubilee, intended to commemorate the 50th 
returns are made up), their reoeipts, excluding year of his Holiness’ assumption of holy orders, 
loans, rates levied to meet the precepts of other Representatives from Catholic and Protestant 
local authorities, and contributions to the other states m Europe, from America, from the Indies, 
Poor Law authorities, to whom reference is and all parts of the world, came to Rome to offer 
made below', amounted to £8,280,486. Their their congratulations. The Duke of Norfolk was 
expenditure, so far as it was not defrayed out sent by the Queen of England as a Special 
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Envoy i and presented, besides valuable gifts, an 
Address of Congratulation from Her Majesty. 
(See ed. *88.) In May last a decree was issued 
by his Holiness, denouncing m general terms 
the methods adopted by some of the Insh 
leaders in the Plan of Campaign. On 13th Oct. 
he received a visit from the Emperor William II. 


of Germany. The relations between the Holy 
See and Italy are at present (Dec. 6tH> strained ; 
and the question of the residence of His Holi- 
ness in the event of Italy engaging in war with 
a foreign power is occupying attention in the 
Italian and French press. 

Popo, Great and Little. See Togoland. 


Population and Area of the United Kingdom and of the 
iBlands in the British Seas inl881. 


Area of 
Land in 
Acres. 

Enumerated Population m 188 1. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

England and Wales 
Scotland . . . 

Ireland 

United Kingdom .. 

36,772,723 

19,084,659 

20,194,602 

= 5 , 974.439 

3 , 735,573 

5,174,836 

12,639,902 

1 , 799,475 

2 , 533,277 

13 , 334,537 

1 ,936,098 

2,641,559 

76,051,984 

34,884,848 

16,972,654 

17,912,194 

Isle of Man 

Channel Islands 
Army and Navy, and 
Merchant Seamen 
abroad being 

United Kingdom, etc. 

140,985 

48,322 

53,558 

87,702 

215,374 

25,760 

40,321 

215,374 

27,798 

47,381 

76,241,291 

35,241,482 

17,254,109 

17,987,381 


Population Returns The births and deaths 
registered in England and Wales 111 1886— the 
year for winch the Registrar-General's last 
return is made up — numbered lespectively 
003,866 and 537,276. The natural excess of 
births over deaths was equal to 1 32 per cent, 
of the population. The population, when num- 
bered in 1881, was 25,974,439. It is estimated, 
from calculating the reioided excess of births 
over deaths, that in the middle of 1886 the popula- 
tion should be 27,946,039 This calculation, how- 
ever, takes no account of loss by emigration 
and of gain by immigration ; and in conse- 
quence, whenever the estimated population is 
spoken of in a particular year, it is to be under- 
stood that the estimate has been made on the 
supposition that the rate of growth which 
marked the last intercensal period has con- 
tinued. On this hypothesis tne population of 
England and Wales in the middle of 1886 
numbered 27,870,586, of whom 13,562,621 were 
males and 14,307,965 were females. The mar- 
riages registered during the year 1886 numbered 
196,071, giving a rate of 14*1 peisons to every 
x,ooo. This is the lowest marriage-rate since 
civil registration began. The highest rate was 
17*6, in 1873. Of the total marriages contracted, 
138,567, or 707 per 1,000, were solemnised accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England ; this 
proportion is slightly higher than usual. With 
regard to the births of the year, it may be noticed 
that they were m the proportion of 32 4 to every 
x,ooo of the population, the lowest rate since 
1848. The male sex outnumbered the female by 
460,470 to 443,306, though it is evident from the 
estimate already given that the females have a 
better chance of surviving. The proportion of 
i l l s fitim ate births is 1*5 for every 1,000 of the 


population, or, reckoned in another way, was 
47 to every 1,000 legitimate births; but this 
proportion vanes gicatly 111 difleicnt parts of 
the country.— The total population of Ireland, 
according to the census for 1881, was 5,174,836; 
this number had declined in the middle of 1887 
to 4,837,313. 1 he number of marriages registered 
m Ireland in 1887 was 20,945, 01 at the rate of 
4 33 per 1,000 of the population, being *12 over 
that of ’86, but *02 under the average for the 
previous ten years The number of births 
registered 111 Ii eland in 1887 was 112,400, of 
which 57,810 wci e boys and 54,590 girls. The 
birth-rate was 23*2 per 1,000 of the population, 
the lowest average for the last ten years. The 
deaths registered in Ireland m 1887 were 88,585, 
at the rate of 18*3 per 1,000 — The total popula- 
tion of Scotland, according to the census of 1881, 
was 3,735.573 ; this number, according to the 
last report of the Registrar-General for Scotland, 
had increased in 1885 to 3,907,736. The marriages 
registered in Scotland in 1885 wei 025,256, or at 
the rate of 65 per 1,000 of the population, which 
! is lower than the average rate lor the last ten 
years. The births registered in Scotland m 1885 
were 126,110, being at the rate of 3*23 per cent, 
of the population. The male births were 64,604, 
and the females 61,506. The deaths registeied in 
Scotland in 1885 were 74,603, being at the rate 
of 1*91 per cent., the lowest on record.— Inter- 
national Vital Statistics. The vital statistics 
relating to thirteen of the principal European 
States, including the United Kingdom, pub- 
lished in accordance with a resolution ox the 
Statistical Congress, held at St. Petersburg in 
1872, show that the marriage-rates in the various 
countries manifested in 1886 a general decline, 
except in Austria and the Netherlands. The 
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rates in 1886 of persons married, per 1 ,000 of the Suez Canal, to which it owes its existence, 
the estimated population, ranged from 14*1 in Named after Said Pasha, patron of the enter- 
the United Kingdom and Norway to 15*5 in prise. Pop. (in ’8a) 16,560. Essentially a coal- 
Austna, 15*6 in Italy, and 15*8 in the German ing station for steamers, and dependent on the 
Empire. The birth-rates m most of the countries canal trade. 

also showed a general decline, which was most Port Victoria. Capital of the Seychelles 
marked in Italy. The birth-iates m 1886 ranged Islands (q.v.). 

from 33*0 per 1,000 in France, 27-5 in Switzerland, Ports, Growth Of some Of OUT Chief (Since 

37*i in the German Empire, and 37*7 m Austria. 1870 ). See table, ed. '88. 

The death-rates m 1884 in the various countries Portugal. Kingdom m S.W. Europe, under 
did not materially differ from those recorded m Louis I. of the House of Braganza. Area (in- 
the previous year, excepting a marked increase eluding the Azores and Madeira, which are re- 
in Italy. The mean death-iate in 1886 in tne gardea as an integral part of the kingdom), 34, 038 
nine Continental states furnishing returns was sq m. , pop., 4,708,178. Constitution of i8a6 
higher than that of the United Kingdom by 6*5 (amendea in 1852) recognises lour powers — the 
per 1,000. legislative, executive, judicial, and moderating — 

Poili-aU-Prince. Capital of the republic of the last being vested m a hereditary king. Two 
Hayti ( q.v . ), po p. 40,000. legislative chambers, the Peers and the Deputies, 

Port Darwin On the northern coast of collectively called the Cortes. The peers, un- 
Australia. The chief harbour of the Northern limited in number, are nominated by the Crown 
Territory (q v ) of South Australia, and said to for life. The deputies are directly elected for 
be only second in magnitude and importance to four years by all registered citizens, twenty-one 
Port Jackson. Heie the overland telegraph years of age, w’ho can read and write, andi pos- 
j 01ns the submarine line to Java. sess an annual income of £ 22 . Madeira and 

Port Hamilton This station of the British the Azores are included politically in the mother 
navy consists of tlnce small islands situated country. The Cortes meet at specified periods, 
about forty miles south of Corea (q.v.), com- without intervention ot the king, who has no 
manding tne sti aits of that name which lead veto on a law twice passed. State religion is 
from the China Seas to the Japanese Sea. The Roman Catholic , all others tolerated. Estimated 
largest island, Sodo, is 5$ miles long by a mile revenue, ’87-8, £7,646,642 , expenditure, £8, 734, 959, 
broad, and towers to a height of 650 feet; debt, £115,384,000, imports, ’86, £8,302,600, ex- 
Bunhodo, the next in size, has only half the area, ports, £5,628,200 In ’87 the imports were 
the highest point being 780 feet, the third, £8,314,000, and the exports £4,719,332, showing 
Observatory Island, is still smallei The three adeciease in exports of about £900,000. The 
inclose a Iiaibour two miles long by a mile decrease w as due to a falling off in the exporta- 
broad, and fiom nine to twelve fathoms in tion of wine to Frame. In ’88 a treaty with 
depth. The population in all is about 2,000, China was latificd at licnsin (Feb. 28th); and 
who follow agi icultural pursuits Considering the question of Portugal’s rights over the 
the fact that Coiea, with its population of Zambesi and snheic of influence in Southern 
over 10,500,000, is closed to foreign commerce, Afncafoimed tne subject of debate for several 
except at the three ports of Fu-san, Gcn-san, sittings in the Poituguese Pailiament (May), 
and Nin-sen, and that the gioupof islands in The dispute with Morocco arising from the 
question both commands the straits and is insult off ei cd to the Portuguese flag was finally 
available as a coaling station, the possession of settled (Oct ) In connection with the block- 
Port Hamilton is considered to be of much ading squudion on the Zanzibar coast, it was 
importance. During the dispute with Russia stated (Turn s, Dec. 8th) that the Portuguese 
in 1885 an ronclad was sent to the Port by had blockaded Tunghi Bay, and reinforced its 
England, which caused ceitain explanations, Afncan squadion with three gunboats Dur- 
and it was suggested that the Government of ing the yeat the illness of the King caused much 
the Czar desired if possible to annex the group, anxiety In company with the Queen he visited 
in view of Russian interests on the Siberian sonic of the chief coui ts of Europe. The Queen, 
side of the empire lTie dispute has since with the Duke ofOpoi to, has lecently (Nov. 15th) 
been settled. (See ed. ’87, for course of dis- visited the Queen-Regent of Spain. (For army 
pute ’86.) and navy see Armies and Navies Foreign ; for 

Port Lazareff. A fine natural harbour, history, 1870-88, and for Colonies, see Colonies 
situated in Broughton I 3 a>, on the east side of and Dependencies in our picvious editions.) 
the neck which joins the peninsula of Corea to Positivism The philosophical and religious 
the mainland of Asia. It is in lat 39 0 19' N , system of Auguste Comte (1798 — 1857). The chief 
and within the territory of Corea The harbour principles of the former side of the system are . 
has an area of eight square miles, a depth of (1) I he classification of the sciences m hier- 
seven to ten fathoms, and the entrance is tw r o aichical oidei, pioceeding from the simpler 
miles wide. Coal is said to exist in the neigh- to the more complex, as follows • mathe- 
bourhood Port Lazaieff is distant 480 miles matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, 
from Port Hamilton ( q v ), 1,200 from Yokohama, sociology ; and (2) The doctrine of the “ three 
390 from the Russian port of Vladivostock, and steps” tniough which the human mind has to 
1,580 fromNicolaieff at the Amur mouth. It is pass in theinvestigation of phenomena — namely, 
free from ice in winter, which the last two ports the theological or personifying, the metaphysical 
are not. or abstract, and tne positive or scientific. The 

Port Louis. Capital of Mauritius (q v.), pop. religious aide of Positivism consists m the 
26,000. cultus of Humanity considered as a corporate 

Port ©f-8pain. Capital and chief port of being in its past, present, and future. The 
Trinidad (£.«'.), pop. 32,000. “positive philosophy” is its theoretical or 

POrtO RiCO. See Puerto Rico. doctrinal basis, corresponding to the theology 

Port Royal. Chief port m Jamaioa (q.v.'). of the supernatural religions ; but besides this. 
An important naval station. it consists in a worship requiring for its full 

Port Said. A town and seaport of Egypt, on development an organised priesthood, temples, 
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etc. Under the “life” or rfgime of positive a financial secretary and four under-secretaries, 
religion Comte would include the political and Inland letters, books, and parcels sent prepaid 
social side of his system. The former involves to any part ot the United Kingdom, are charged 
the establishment of an international republic, as in the following table : — 

consisting of the five great nations of Western 

Europe, which is ultimately destined to lead Weurht 
the wiiole world ; the latter the reorganisation no f Letter Book 

of society on the basis of a double direction— exceeding P° st * P° st 

that of the temporal or material authority, and " 

that of the spiritual or educating body. Posi- , , 

tivism as a religion has achieved some success lbl oz * a ‘ s ' 

since Comte’s death. In Pans it possesses a 0 1 OI , °°a 

periodical, the Revue Occidentalc } and Comte’s 0 2 o 0 °a 

apartments are kept as a place of meeting 0 \ 0 2 0 x . 

Other groups exist in other cities of France, of 0 ° 0 2 * ° x * 

the Continent, of America, both North and 0 8 0 3 02 

South, and m five or six cities m England. 0X0 0 34 o 2* 

In London the principal places of meeting aie 0 12 °4 °3 

Newton Hall, Fetter Lane, Chapel Street, W.C., 

and Fcnthill Road, North Lonaon, N. One halfpenny for every 

Post Cards. The Post Office authorities additional two ounces, 
have intimated that the erasure of the whole or 

a portion of the original address on a postcard, 

ana the substitution of a fresh address, would No letter may be more than 18 inches in length, 
render the card likely to be challenged, and such 9 m width, or 6 in depth, unless sent to or 
erasures should be avoided A company has iiom a Government office The weight is 
recently been established for the sale ot half- unlimited. Double postage is charged on 
penny postcards to the public at the price of one delnery if the postage ol books, letters, or 
farthing. Private firms have for some time patterns be not paid in advance If the post- 
past been able to produce posUaids at cheaper age be insufficient, double the deficiency will 
rates than the Post Office themselves, but the be chaiged The postage must be prepaid by 
company in question expects to make its profit means ol ordinary postage stamps, to be affixed 
from advertisements, which will occupy a con- by the sender. The words Panel Po^t should 
siderable poition of the cards be written or printed on thr left-hand side of 

Postal Congresses. See Postal Union the paicel, immediately above the address. 
Postal Orders See Post Office (sub- Ihc g eatest length allowed for an inland 
section). paiccl is 3 ft 6 in , while the length and girth 

Post Office. (For earlier history see cd ’88.) combmed 'may be as minh as 6 ft. (Thus a 
The late Sir R Hill introduced penny postage parcel measuring 3 ft. 6 in. in length may 
m 1840. Since that date rates have been low measure as much as 2 ft 6 in. in girth; or a 
ai j the P ro K reJ,b of the service has been extra- shorter parcel may be tlncki 1 , for, if it measure 
ordinary, hor the year ending March 31st, ’88, no more than 3 ft , it may measure 3 ft. round 
1,512,200,000 letters w r ere delivered, an increase the thickest part ) Parcels must not be 
of 3*6, and an average of 41 letters per head for posted in an ordinary letter-box, but must 
the population of the United Kingdom Group- be handed over the counter of a post-office to 
ing letters, post caids, book packages, cneulars the propel officer, by whom the size, weight 
and newspapeis together, 2,242,800,000 deli- and postage of each paiccl is tested before 
veries were made, being an average of 60 to bung accepted. Certain parcels aie prohibited 
each person The General Post Office, London, being sent such as those bearing or contam- 
is in St Martin’s-le-Grand, but a new General ing wilting or marks of an offensive or mde- 
Post Office is about to be built, which will indecent character, or containing gunpowder, 
occupy the ground from the present office west cartridges, lucifer matches, 01 otnei explosive 
to King Edward Street, a site acquired at large 01 combustible material, live animals, or any 
cost to the nation, but an acquirement expecte d substanc e likely to cause injury to other parcels 
to prove economical, owung to the saving of or to the officeis of the Post Office; while 
rentals now paid for outlying picmises Dur- parcels containing such articles as eggs, fish, 
ing the year ending March 31st, ’88, ,£84,500 meat or other animal matter, or knives and 
was expended upon purchase of sites for post othu sharp instruments, can only be sent if so 
offices, £35,200 being spent in I ondon, and pat ktd as to pi event all risk 01 injury to other 
£49,200 in the provinces Of the sum spent in parcels Liquid matter must be contained in 
London, £33,711 was spent in completing the bottles, cases or cans, securely stopped; and 
purchase ot the site for the new buildings ol bottles and othei glass articles must be so 
the General Post Office The number of new packed as to be secure 4 rom breakage. On 
post offioes opened in the year was 396, and 973 February ist, ’88, the new contraot between the 
letter-boxes have been added. '1 he permanent Post Office and the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
staff of the Post Office is about 56,460, including Navigation Co. for the mail service between the 
3,872 females employed as clerks, telegraphists, United Kingdom and India and China came into 
sorters, etc. In addition to these employes, operation It insures an increased rate of 
48,900 persons, of whom 16,000 are females, are speed, and a reduction of the total cost of the 
employed by local postmasters. The gross service by £107,000 per annum. The Canadian 
revenue for the year, including savings bank Post Office, it should be mentioned, have esta- 
busmess, was £11,064,745. The net revenue blished a provisional mail service from Montreal 
was £2,851,340, being an increase of £336,705. to Japan and China, and advantage is taken of 
The Postmaster-General is the parliamentary this fact to forward correspondence by this 
head; the permanent chief is the Secretary, route. The question of sending correspondence 
Sir Arthur Blackwood, K.C.B. There are also to Australia by a long sea route at a cheaper 
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rate of postage than is required by the route Immediate or Deferred Annuities are granted to 
vid Brindisi, was not settled at the time of the any person not under five years of age for any 
latest reports. Christmas work at the Post amount between £1 or £100. Deferred annul- 
Office is abnormally heavy. At Christmas ’87, ties are granted either with or without the 
it is estimated, over 41,000,000 letters and par- return of the purchase money. Husband and 
cels were dealt with at the London office alone, wife may each be insured to the full amount of 
o ver and above the usual numbers —POST £100, or purchase an annuity of £100. Insur- 
OFFZOE SAVINGS BANKS. The late Mr. ances for sums not exceeding £25 are granted 
Geonre Chetwynd, C.B., devised and instituted without medical examination, but if the insurer 
the Post Office Savings Bank scheme, which die before the second premium becomes pay- 
came into operation in 1861. Deposits of one able, only the amount of his first premium will 
shilling and upwards are received, subject to be paid, and if he die before the third premium 
the limits of £30 m one year and ,£150 in all, is payable, only half the sum insured Decomes 
exclusive of interest at the rate of £2 10s. per due to his representatives. (.For fuller account 
annum. Pennies may be saved by the use of of the system see ed. ’88, or obtain papers 
Mr. Chetwynd’s postage stamp saving slips, from any post office savings bank.)— POSTAL 
which, when they bear twelve stamps, are ORDERS. First brought into operation in '81. 
accepted bv the Post Office as a shilling deposit The system was devised by the late Mr. George 
This branch of the Post Office business showed Chetwynd, C B , and has proved highly suc- 
considerable increase for the year ending Dec. cesslul. With postal orders no letter of advice 
31st, ’87 (latest return) The amount deposited is used, and the orders are sold to the public 
was £16,535,932, an increase of ,£839,080 over like postage stamps. They must be oashed 
the amount m '86. The sum credited to depositors within three months from the last day of the 
forinterest was £1,244,074, an inn ease of £74,484 month of issue, and when crossed become pay- 
for the previous year. The total amount stand- able only to a banker. If not presented within 
ing to tne credit of depositors at the end of ’87 the period named they become liable to a de- 
was £53,974,065, and increase of £$,099,727. duction of an amount equal to the original 
This totalis exclusive of the sum of £3,345,106 poundage for each three-monthly period, or 
Government Stock held by depositors. Herr von part thereof, of delay. Fourteen denominations 
Strephan, the Director-Genei al of Post Offices of orders are issued, the poundage varying from 
in Germany, has introduced the plan of Post hd. for a is order to i^d. for a 20s. order. 
Office Savings Banks in Germany, and his Broken amounts can be made up by postage 
example is being followed by other European stamps (not exceeding fivepence) affixed to tne 
countries. The scheme by which depositors face of the order Postal orders are issued in 
can become holdeis of Government Stock was most of the colonies, and in India, Gibraltar, 
initiated by the late Mr Fawcett, when Post- Malta, and Constantinople. A large staff of lady 
master-General, and has proved highly bene- clerks is employed at headquarters on postal 
ficial to the thrifty. During the year ending order business The postal order business for 
Dec. 31st, ’87, there was a large increase in the 3^ear ending March 31st, ’88, showed a large 
Government Stock investment business by the increase The amount transmitted by means 
Post Office. The amount invested was £915,047, of orders was £14,696,000, or £1,737,000 more 
as compared with £841,121 the previous year, than in ’86-7 The number of orders issued was 
and the sales amounted to £462,785 as against upwards of 36,300,000. The denominations 
£389,965 — an increase of £73, 9^6 as regards the most used by the public aic is., 2s. 6 d., 5s., 
amount invested, and £72,820 as regards the 10s., and 20*. The system is under the direc- 
alnount sold. The total amount of stock held tion of the Receiver and Accountant-General 
by depositc-s was £3,345,106, divided among of the Post Office. — MONEY ORDERS. The 
40,270 persons— an increase over the figures of system of money ordeis was founded in 179a 
the previous year of 4,965 in the number of by three post-office officials, somewhat in tne 
stockholders, and £448,165 in the amount of nature of a private speculation. In 1838 the 
stock held. The average amount of stook held system was incorporated with the Post Office, 
by eaoh person was £83 is. 4 d., as compared and since that date has rapidly developed. It 
with £82 is. id. m '86. (For explanation of insuies almost perfect immunity from risk by 
how depositors can become stockholders see the means of a lettei of advice. The rates 
ed. *88.) During last year the Savings Bank charged were reduced in Sept. ’87, and now 
Act, effecting minor alteiations, came into are 2 d. for sums of £1 ana under; 3 d. for 
oper ation .—LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNTJT- sums over £1 but not exceeding £2; 4 d. for 
TIkB. This system was first instituted in ’65, sums over £2 but not exceeding £4; 5 d. for 
and has not been taken advantage of by the sums over £4 but not exceeding £7 ; and 6d . 
public to the extent that was anticipated, for sums over £7 and not exceeding £10, the 
though since the adoption by the late Mr. largest sum for which an order is issued, 
Fawcett of a scheme devised by Mr. James J. Money orders should be presented within twelve 
Cardin, an improvement has set m. The busi- months from the month of issue. Foreign or 
ness for ’87 showed a slight increase over that Colonial money orders are also issued, payable 
for *86, full particulars of which will be found in India, the United States, Australia, Canada, 
in the Postmaster-General’s report for ’87-88. the Cape of Good Hope, in almost all our 
Insurers and put chasers of annuities become colonies, and in the following foreign countries 
savings bank depositors, and premiums are — viz., Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Denmark 
payable through savings bank accounts, and (including Danish West Indies), Dutch East 
are deducted therefrom without trouble to Indian Possessions, Egypt, France, Germany, 
depositors. Persons of either sex may insure Hawaii (Sandwich Islands), Holland, Iceland, 
their lives with the Post Office for any amount Italy, Japan, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Swit- 
not less than £5 or more than ^zoo, the limits zerland, and the United States. The m&ss 
of in being 14 years as the minimum and 65 charged are : for sums not exceeding £2, 6d . ; 
as the maximum, or 8 years as the minimum £5, is., £7, is. 6 d. t and £10, 25. The total 
u the amount assured does not exceed £5. bear of money orders of all descriptions issued 
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in the year ended March 31st, *88 (last return), by the United States of America, and by 
showed a large increase on the number of the Egypt. A Postal Congress, to discuss points 
previous year. The number was upwards of and to consider propositions affecting the 
36,300,000, and the amount transmitted was Union, assembles once every five years, at 
2x4,696,000, or 2i, 737, 000 more than the year which delegates from all the states concerned 
before. This increase is chiefly due to the meet. The last Congress was held at Lisbon 
modification of rates, which has done far more in the early part of 1885. The mm tries com- 
than arrest a falling off that became apparent prised withm the General Postal Union are 
after the introduction of postal orders The divided into two classes— namely, A and B— 
ohief Honey Order Offioe is in Aldersgate Street, and will be found printed in the “ Post Office 
London, E.C. (For full explanation of the system Guide,” as also in the new “ Penny Post Office 
see ed. ’88.) POSTAL TELEGRAPH DEPART- Handbook.” Under class A the rates are — for 
KENT. Since the Government took over in 1870 letters 2 \d. per half-ounce, for post-cards id ., 
the wires of the various private companies there for newspapers or packets of printed paper \a. 
has been a marvellous development of the tele- per 2 oz., and for patterns id. per 4 oz. Under 
graphic system. The public and the newspaper class B tne rates for letters are — for countries 
press have benefited largelybythetiansfer. The not printed in italics , and for Hong Kong, 
rates for press messages aie still is. for every Japan, and New Caledonia, via San Francisco, 
100 words transmitted between 6 p.m. and 4a. per half-ounce; for post-cards i^d., news- 
9 a.m., and is. for every 75 words between papers id. per 4 oz. ; for printed matter id. per 
9 a.m. and 6 p.m. to a single address, with an 2 oz. Commercial papers same as for printed 
additional charge of 2 d. 1 or every 100 words, matter, except that the lowest charge is for 
or 75 words as the case may be, of the same each packet 2 $d. in all cases ; patterns are 
telegraphic communication so transmitted to the same as printed matter, id. per 2 oz. For 
every additional address The 1 ate for ordinary countries under class B, printed in ttalics t 
messages was reduced in ’85 to £ d . a word, the rates are — Letters, 5 d per 4 oz. ; post- 
including the addi esses, with a minimum charge cards, 2 d . , newspapers, 1 \d per 4 oz. ; printed 
of 6d. for the first twelve woids. The number of papers, i\d. per 2 oz. The fee for registration 
Postal Telegraph Offices throughout the countiy under both classes is 2 d. No letter for a 
is now neaily 6,800, and most of these offices colony or foreign country may exceed 2 feet in 
(except the laige reitivmg offices m London length or 1 loot in width 01 depth, 
and other centres) ai e open from 8am to 8 p.m. Postal Telegraph Department. See Post 
P ostmasters may, however, accept telegrams Office 

after the usual hours, provided the teiminal Postal Union, The See Post Office. 
office be open, 01 its attention can be gained Postmaster General is the parliamentary 
The number oi telegraphic messages forwarded head ol the Post Office (q.v ). 
during the >ear ended March *ist, ’88, was Post Office Life Insurance and Annuities. 

53,403,425, being an mciease of 3,159,756 over See Post Ofi- icf 

the previous year. The London local messages Post Office Savings Banks. See P09T 
showed an increase of 13 8 percent , the number Ofi ice 

being 4,337,907 The new telegraph offices Potential Energy. See Energy. 

opened at post offices duiing the jcai mini- Poultry Farming See ed. ’88. 

bered 257, and 39 new offices were opened at Powderly, Mr. See Knigiiis of Labour. 

railway stations A \eiy huge staff of tele- Poynter, Edward John, R.A., b. 1836, 

graphists is employed — over 2,000 at the Central studied ait both 111 England and on the Con- 
Office in St. Marlin's-le-Gi and alone. Them- tinent. Elected AK.A (1869) Appointed 
•truments chiefly used are the Moise Sounder, Slade Prolessor of Art at University College, 
Wheatstone automatic, and the Hughes’ type London (1871), and subsequently became 
printer. Submarine telegrams belong to pnvate Director of Art, and Principal of the National 
companies, but foreign messages are received at Art Training School at South Kensington, 
any postal telegiaph station The chief legu- Besides painting cartoons for mosaics and 
lations for foreign telegrams are founded upon frescoes, Mr Poynter has exhibited many of 
the International Telegraph Convention, accord- his woiks at the Academy and at the Dudley 
ing to which regulations foreign telegrams aie Gallery. His successful pictures include por- 
divided into three classes — viz., ordinary, code, traits oi Lieut.-Gen Sir Gerald Graham ana the 
and cypher. European code telcgi ams may be Marquis of Ripon, the latter for the Govern- 
sent m any of the languages in use in Europe , ment House at Calcutta. Other of his well- 
or Latin may be employed ; but no such tele- knowm paintings are “ Israel in Egypt,” 

S am may contain woids of more than one “ Rhodope,” “ I he Festival,” “The Golden 
iguage. Cypher telegrams must be composed Age,” “Atalanta’s Race,” “The Fortune Teller,” 
exclusively of figures, or of letteis. The length “Zenobia,” and “Diadumene.” He published 
allowed for a single word is, in European in ’79 “ Ten Lectuies on Art.” Elected R.A. '76. 
telegrams fifteen letters, and m extra-European Preceptors, College Of. Established X846, 
telegrams ten letters. Any person may register incorporated by Royal Charter ’49, “ for the 

an abbreviated or arbitrary address, a privilege purpose of promoting sound learning and of 
taken advantage of by nearly eveiy laige user advancing the interests of education, especially 
of the wires, on payment of a fee of a guinea a among the middle classes, by affording facilities 
year. The process of placing the wires under- to the teacher for acquiring a knowledge of 
ground wherever possible has been considerably his profession, and by providing for the 
extended during the year ending March last, periodical session of a competent Board of 
Of the x.745 lines of wire entering the Central Examiners to ascertain and give certificates of 
Station in London, not one is now open. — the acquirements and fitness for their office of 
POSTAL UNION, The. Established July xst, persons engaged or desiring to be engaged in 
1875. the result of the Postal Congress hold the education of youth.” With this view the 
at Berne m 1874, at which a treaty was signed oharter empowers the College to hold examina- 
by all European States except France, and tions of teachers and schools, and to grant 
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diplomat and certificates to such persons as sideration by the Presbyteries of the Church, 
pass these examinations satisfactorily. To It embraces twenty-three “articles” on subjects 
effect these objects, two plans of examination supposed to be of fundamental importance, 
have been established • — (1) That of teaohers, That section called the Reformed Presbyterian 
to ascertain their qualifications and fitness to Church recognises the (morally) binding obliga- 
take part in the work of instruction ; ( 2 ) that tions of the National Covenant of Scotland, and 
of pupils, to test their progress, and to afford also of the Solemn League and Covenant. With 
at once to the teacher and to the public a satis- these exceptions the several sections of the 
factory criterion of the value of the instruction Presbyterian Church stand, in respect to the 
they receive. The diplomas granted by the doctnne, worship, discipline, and government of 
College to teachers are of three gi ades — the Church, on a common platform. The General 
Associate, Licentiate, and Fellow ; and a dis- Presbyterian Alliance, established in 1875, has 
twctive feature of the examinations is, that brought the unity 01 Presbyterians in all parts 
in all cases the theory and practice of education of the world in essentials clearly to light, 
is an obligatory subject for each grade. In ’87 The Fourth General Council of this Alliance met 
the number ot candidates examined for oertifi- m London in ’88. It comprised 300 delegates, 
oates exceeded 15,000. About 4,000 schools, representing more than 50 separate Churches 
both public and private, are now brought under throughout the world, with an aggregate mem- 
the influence of the College Visiting examiners bership of over seven million communicants, 
are also appointed by the College for the Presbyterianism is represented by a steadily 
inspection and examination of public and increasing body in England — the result of the 
private scnools. A total number of 20,000 union m 1876 of English congregations of the 
persons are at present examined annually by United Presbyterian Synod with those of the 
the College. In 73 the Council of the College English Presbyterian Cnurch, under the title of 
instituted a Professorship (the first established the Presbyterian Church of England. There are 
in this country) of the Science and Art of Educa- also a small number of churches connected with 
tion, and a training course of lectures and lessons the Established Church of Scotland m England, 
for teachers is now m full operation. The new The Calvinistic Methodists in Wales, who are 
buildings were opened by Fl.R.H, the Prrnoe of substantially Presbyterian m their government. 
Wales, March 30th, '87 The C of P. has re- have in recent years adopted the name, ana 
cently acceded to a request from the London now stand in close relationship with the 
Chamber of Commeicc to conduct examinations Presbyterian Church of England. In Sootland, 
on behalf of the Associated Chambers ol Com- m addition to the Establishment, there are the 
merce according to a scheme of education for Free Church of Scotland, the United Presby- 
those destined for mercantile life. Offices : tenan Church, and some smaller bodies. Cer- 
Bloomsbm v Sq. Organ ; Eduiational Turn's. tain evangelical Christian Churches who do 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, The. A not hold the doctrines of Presbyterianism con- 
body of artists, poets, and literary men who duct their ecclesiastical affairs presbyterially. 
combined togethei to advocate 111 theory and Pi esbyterianism is represented in Ireland 
follow out in practice cci tain novel theoues of chiefly in the north by several Presbyterian 
art, the subsequent success and influence of Chinches, the most impoi tant being the “ Pres- 
whu h was lai gel^ owing to the support they bytenan Chuicli in Ireland.” In the United 
leceived fiom the powerful pen ol Mr. Ruskin States of America, in Canada, Australia, New 
Seeed '88. Zealand, and wherevei Scotch and (Ulster) 

Presbyterianism is church government by Irish people settle, Presbjtenanism has also 
presbyters, and by piesbytcis only The taken firm loot The body, as a whole, is 
session of a Presbv tenan Chuich consists of the growing m numbers. The tone of its pulpits 
ordained ruung efclei s, and the pastoi ot tcac h- is evangelical. For a very long period a Liturgy 
ing eldei of the church, who alwaj's piesidcs, was unknown amongst PicsDytcnans ; ana 
and in case of a chui ch being vacant the pastor until lately instrumental music was not al- 
of some other chuich within the hounds ol the low^ed in Presbyterian churches. At present 
presbytery is chosen moderator to preside theie is a slight movement m favour of 
The presbytery consists of the pastoi s of a Liturgy, and organs have already found 
churches, and a ruling elder fiom each congre- their way into most Presbyterian churches. 

f ation, within piescubed boundaries The Hie Presbyterian Church of England consists of 
ynod consists of piesbyterics within a laigcr 288 fully organised congregations and 9preach- 
area ; and the General Assembly, wheic the size ing stations, providing accommodation for 
of the church renders one necessary, takes in the 150,645 persons, besides a large number of 
whole church, and consists cithei of the pastors fully equipped mission stations m connection 
of all the churches, together with a ruling tldci with town congregations, with an average 
from each congregation (called a lay elder), or attendance of about 12,000 persons. The 
representatives chosen fiom amongst both number of settled ministers is 281 (some of the 
pastors and ruling eldeis. The standards of congregations being vacant), with 18 ordained 
the Presbyterian body aie the Westminster and 9 medical missionaries in the foreign field, 
Confession of Faith, with the Catechisms, besides 2 missionary teachers and 14 lady 
Larger and Shorter. But the United Prcsb}'- missionanes. There are also 27 licentiates, 
tenan body m Scotland, and some others, and 17 theological students, preparing for the 
receive these wuth an explanation, especially in 1 ministry. The property of the Churdi is esti- 
respect to Chapter XXIII., of the “ Confession.” mated at £1,350,000, exclusive of sundry mvest- 
The United Presbyterian Church has adopted a ments for the endowment of the College and 
Declaratory Statement^ m regard to its relation scholarships, and for the Sustentation Fund 
to the “ Confession.” The Presbyterian Church and other schemes of the Church, of the College 
of England has a similar document under con- itself, and of buildings for mission work abroad, 
sideration. < The latter body has likewise Of the existing places of worship 155 have been 
drafted a briefer declaration, entitled “Articles erected since 1851, their value being estimated 
of the Faith,” which is at present under con- at .£751,999 ; 38 of the existing congregations 
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trace back their existence to the seventeenth 
century, 42 to the eighteenth century, while the 
remaining 216 have been established within 
the present century. The revival of Presby- 
terianism in England in the earlier portion 
of the present century was due to the influ- 
ence on English Presbyterianism, on the one 
hand of the Evangelical movement in the 
Established Church of Scotland which led up 
to the disruption, and on the other of the con- 
solidation of the dissenting Presbyterianism 
of Scotland which led up to the lormation of 
the United Presbyterian Synod in 1846. The 
English section of that Synod united with the 
older Presbyterian body in England in 1876, so 
forming the Presbyterian Church of England. 
The total income of the Church in 1886 was 
£206,533 16s. — £37,186 of the amount being foi 
missionary and other general objects lhe 
backbone of the Church finance is the Susten- 
tation Fund, which since 1878 has secured for 
the body of the ministers, excluding a limited 
number under special arrangements, a mini- 
mum income of £200. Under this scheme 98 
congregations were aid-receiving in 1887 to the 
amount of £5,357 15s. 6 d , as against 103 in 1878 
to the amount of £6,443 7*. * the average 

amount of aid requn ed being at date £55 ptr 
congregation, as against £62 10s. 111 1878 The 
Chuich is there foie steadily consolidating 
The centenary of thee stablislimentof the Picsby- 
tenan Assembly in Amei lcavvastt lebiatcdin ’88. 

Preston New Station. In view of a daily 
average of 544 trains passing daily through 
Preston in both directions, of which 256 carry 
passengers, the com pit tioii of the new station 
there, about the beginning of ’88, was a matte 1 
of more than oidinary interest The station is 
about a quarter of a mile long, being approached 
by an easy incline with carriage way 80 fit widi 
The centre platform is 1,360 It long, and 70 ft 
wide, containing three large blocks of buildings, 
two of 120 ft. and one of 170 It m length 'lhe 
last named contains two icheshment 100ms and 
a dining room capable of accommodating 300 
personSj as cveiy da} T , except Sunday, all the 
mail trains from north or south stop foi twenty 
minutes to allow for dining The East Lanca- 
shire section is connected with the L & Y and 
the L. &N.W. sections by a subway across the 
whole station On the west side is a platfoim 
for ordinary passenger tiaffic 725 feet long, and 
an exclusion platfoim 150 yds long lhe 
station is covered 111 with an iron and glass 
roof. 

Price of Gold. See Money Market 

Prime Minister IS he who at the summons 
of the sovereign has succeeded in forming an 
administration, of which he is the head, and 
which may be named after him. It may be 
assumed that those who accept office under 
him agree with his policy in the main. Although 
each membei of the Cabinet administers his 
own department independently of his col- 
leagues, alJ important departmental matters 
are submitted to him, the most important being 
brought before the whole Cabinet, and no 
appointment of moment is made or recom- 
mended to the Crown without his knowledge 
and concurrence. His own patronage is very 
extensive. In forming an administration, he 
selects all those who are to fill the various 
offices, though the appointments are subject to 
the sovereign’s approval. It is upon his advice 
that as vacancies occur the archbishops, bishops 
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and deans and the highest judges are appointed, 
and over one hundred drown livings are filled ; 
and upon his recommendation that the most 
envied temporal titles and honourable distinotions 
—peerages, baronetcies, and the garter, for 
example— are conferred, and such high appoint- 
ments as the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, the 
Viceroyalty oflndia, the principal ambassador- 
ships and colonial governorships, and the lord 
lieutenancies of counties are made by the 
Crown. He is the leader of the House of Parlia- 
ment of which he is a member. Yet as Prime 
Mmistei he enjoys no legal precedence over 
his colleagues, his official existence being in- 
deed not recognised by statute. 

Primitive Methodists. The first church 
was formed in 1810, and was composed of ten 
members, not connected with any other section 
of the Church The following statistics were 

iven at the last conference, held at Derby 

une *87, and are the latest received: — 
Church members, 191,662; ministers, 1,035; 
lay pieachers, 16,138, Sabbath-schools, 4,065; 
class teachers, 10,681 , Sunday-school teachers, 
60,671, Sunday-school scholars, 410,950; 
church accommodation for 909,113 : value of 
church property, £2,922,887. They have 
home, colonial, and loieign missions. They 
publish seven monthly magazines, and one 
2.s. quarterly. They have also three weekly 
paptis. Their doctrinal views are Armiman. 

Primogeniture. This term ought to express 
the fact of a person being the eldest child of 
his or her parents, and does express a right 
which he enjoys in consequence of being an 
eldest child. As regards pi imogeniture m 
England, we must distinguish between the 
law and the custom of primogeniture. The 
only law of primogeniture in England is that 
which 01 dams that in the event of any person 
dying intestate as to his real estate, such real 
estate shall descend to his eldest son. There 
is no similar rule in the ease of an eldest 
daughter — daughters, where there is no son, 
inheriting equally lhe custom of pnmo- 
gemtuie is the custom of settling all one’s 
[ ieal piopcity upon one’s eldest son. 

Primrose League. A league originated m 
1883, ln memory of the late Earl of Beacons- 
field, and so called because on the anniversary 
of his death every member wears a bunch 
of pi mitoses. The members, who include both 
sexes, are styled Knights 01 Dames, and their 
lodges aie called “Habitations.” The lady 
members of the Primrose League took an act- 
ive pait in the last electoral campaign, and 
exercised considerable influence in London 
and its neighbourhood 111 favour oi the Con- 
servative candidates. Grand Master: Marquis 
of Salisbury, K.G. ; Chairman of Grand Council : 
Lord Hams There are now (Oct. ’88) 56,000 
Knights. 44,000 Dames, 638, 000 Associates, divided 
among 1,942 Habitations. There are 39,000 
members m Scotland, giving a grand total of 
close on 740,000 members. Habitations have 
been established in India, Malta, Cyprus, 
Sydney, British Honduras, Mauritius, Hong 
Kong, etc. Chancellor : T. B. Cusack-Smith, 
1. Prince's Mansions, S.W. Official Organ: 
The Primrose League Gazette (id. weekly). 

Prince Edward Island. A province of the 
Dominion of Canada. It lies in St. Lawrence 
Gulf, north of Nova Scotia and between N*w 
Brunswick and Cape Breton. Area a»i& sq. 
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m ; pop. 108,801. Capital Charlottetown, pop. 
xi> 485. Divided into three counties. The island 
is long and narrow, its coasts much indented. 
The surface is mostly level, the soil very fertile. 
Agriculture extensively prosecuted. Wheat, 
barley, oats, pease and beans, potatoes, turnips 
and other crops ripen well; apples, grapes, 

S lums, and currants grown m small quantities. 

Cost beauttful island in St. Lawrence estuary. 
Climate delightful, and, with the facilities for 
bathing and yachting, attracts a large number of 
visitors. — Administered by a Lieut. -Govei nor 
and Executive Council. The people elect a 
Legislative Council of thirteen members and a 
House of Assembly of thirty. The Province 
has four seats m the Dominion Senate and 
seven in the House of Commons. Education 
is State-aided, tree, and compulsory. — Indus- 
tries are agriculture and breeding of stud-stock. 
The fisheries are important. Enormous quan- 
tities of lobsters and oysters annually shipped 
off. Manufactures are progressive, and there 
is some shipbuilding. Communications good 
by road, rail, and steamei. A submarine 
railway tunnel to the mainland is m pi ogress 
(see Northumberland Straits Tunnel). 
Farms sell at about £4 per acre.— During 
the eighteenth century the island, then 
called Isle St. lean, was a French colony; 
it became British after the capture of Acacfia 
(Nova Scotia), and leccivcd its present name 
in 1798. Entered Dominion 1873. See Canada. 

Prince of Wales Island. Official name of 
Penang, one of the Straits Settlements (q v.). 

Principe and St. Thomas Two islands m 
the Gulf of Guinea belonging to Portugal 
Area 454 sq. m , pop. 20,888. See Colonies of 
European Powers 


Prlnsep, Valentine C. p A R A , b. 1838, and 
though intended originally for the Indian 
Civil Service, preferied the profession of an 
artist. His paintings, whicn are regularly 
exhibited at the Academy, are held in high 
reputation for then power and vigour of design, 
and the exo. Hence of then colouung. He has 
published a work on Indian travels, entitled 
“ Imperial India.” Elected an A. R A (’79) 

Prisons constitute an important department 
in our home administration. The Chief Office 
is at the Home Office, where Sir Edmund Du 
Oane, K.G.B , R E , 1 s Chairman and Surveyor- 
General of Prisons. In the maintenance of 
prisons in England ,£466,000 a yeai is required , 
and in Sootlana £109,000. Theieare four pi isons 
in the Metropolis known as Her Majesty’s 
Prisons, and the number of oonvict prisons 
throughout the country is fourteen, of which 
Millbank, Portland, Chatham, and Wormwood 
Scrubs are the best known ; besides these, 
there is a large number of local prisons. Ac- 
cording to thelatest report the population of the 
local prisons last year was the lowest of which 
there is any record during the last thirty-seven 
years. On March 31st, ^87, the number was 
14,066, as compared with 15,375 on March 31st, ’86. 

Pritt, Thomas Evan, angling editor of the 
Yorkshtr* Post, was b. 1848 at Preston. He 
is author of “North Country Flies” (’85 : 2nd 
ed. *86), “The Book of the Grayling” (’88), 
“Around Settle,” and writer of numerous 
articles on banking and other topics. Founded, 
*85, the Yorkshire Anglers' Association, of which 
he is the hon. sec. 

Privateering. See ed. *88. 




Privileges, Committee for. The petition 
of every claimant to a title of nobility is re- 
ferred to the Committee for Privileges of the 
House of Lords, a body which is composed of 
the Lord Chancellor, the ex-Lord Chancellors, 
and the Lords of Appeal, or some of them, the 
President being the Chairman of Committees. 
Counsel and witnesses may be heard, and the 
case is decided by the majority of the members 
of the committee present 
Privy Council (see Ministry). A body of 
persons nominated by the sovereign without 
any patent or grant, and who, upon taking the 
oath of office, are at once qualified members. 
A privy councillor must be a natural-born 
British subject, and as he is created by the 
sovereign, so he can be removed from the list 
at her pleasure. It is customary to include in 
the body the royal princes and the archbishops; 
several of the principal officers of State and ofthe 
Household become privy councillors by virtue 
of their office , the principal secretaries of state 
are of course sworn of the Council before they 
can take part in the deliberations of the select 
number of the body winch we know as the 
Cabinet Council ; the ]udge Advocate-General 
is always included , and tnc rank is bestowed 
upon ambassadors and the principal colonial 
governors, and frequently upon respected 
politicians who may never have been m office, 
as an honorary distinction. Any privy coun- 
cillor may act as a justice of the peace. The 
Lord President of the Council is appointed by 
letters patent under the great seal ; his duty is 
to manage the debates in council, to propose 
matters from the sovcicign at the council 
table, and to repoit to Her Majesty the reso- 
lutions taken tnereon It is only on rare 
occasions that the whole body of members 
assembles, one of those instances being at the 
demise of the Crown, when it is the duty of 
the Privy Council to meet and pioclaim the 
new sovereign Foi the ordinary business of 
the Couneil only those who are summoned 
attend, and the numbei thus called upon is 
usually veiy small, and consists generally of 
members of the patty in power Among other 
important functions" of the Council are the 
establishment of quarantine W’hen it may be 
necessary, the granting of charters of inoor- 

f ioration lo public and private bodies, and the 
>ringmg into operation by means of orders in 
council of the provisions of many statutes 
which Parliament leaves to the executive to 
enforce, temporarily or permanently, at such 
time ot times as it may deem necessary and 
desirable Royal proclamations, summoning or 
proroguing 01 dissolving Parliament, ana for 
many other purposes, are made by and with the 
advice of the P C before being issued. Several 
public departments have grown out of or are 
even now committees of the Council. The 
Board of Trade (q.v.) { though now an entirely 
separate department,^ still officially entitled the 
Committee of Council for Trade. The Educa- 
tion and Agricultural Departments, each presided 
over by its own vice-president, are Committees 
of Council, and there are besides a Universities 
Committee, which reviews the statutes made 
under the Oxford and Cambridge Act, and a 
Judioial Committee for appellate business. The 
Privy Counoil in Ireland, a much smaller body 
than that just referred to, advises the Lord- 
Lieutenant and exercises some of the powers 
possessed by the Council in Great Britain, but 
m relation to Irish affairs only. 
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Privy Council, Hot Majesty's Most Honourable* As the Privy Council in Great Britain 
and the Privy Council in Ireland are distinct bodies, though it will be noticed that some 
persons are members of both, a separate list of each is set out, corrected to Dec. 8th, 
x888. In the second column is given the date on which each Privy Councillor was sworn in. 
The word “Peer” is inserted m the third column to signify that some particulars regarding the 
public life of the noble lord referred to are given under the head of “ Peerage ” ; and “ M.P.” is 
meant to refer the reader to our list of the House of Commons. In cases where the Privy 
Councillor is neither Peer nor M.P. some biographical facts are appended. All Privy 
Councillors should be addressed as “Right Honourable.” 

Privy Council in Great Britain. 

Lord President — The Rt Hon. Visct. Cranbiook, G.C.S 1 . 


1 

Aberdare, Lord . 
Aberdeen, Earl of . 
Acland, Sir Thomas 
Dyke, Bart. 

Addington, Lord 
Argyll, Duke of 
Ashbourne, Lord 
Bacon, Sir James 
Balfour, A. J. . 
Balfour, I. B. . 
Basing, Lord 
Baxter, William 
Edward. 

Beauchamp, Earl 
Beaufort, Duke of 
Blachford, Lord 
Blackburn, Lord 
Bouvene, Hon. E. 
Pleydell. 


Bowen, Sir Charles 
Synge Christopher. 
Bowen, Sir Geoi ge 
Ferguson, G.C.M G. 


Brabourne, Lord 
Bradford, Earl of 
Bramwell, Lord 
Breadalbane, Marq. of 
Bright, John 
Brownlow, Earl 
Bruce, Lord Charles 
William Brudenell- 
Buckmgham, Duke of 
Bury, Viscount . 
Cadogan, Earl 
Cambridge, H.R.H. 
Duke of. 

Campbell-Banne r man , 
H. 

Canterbury, Archbp.of 
Carnarvon, Earl of . 
Carrington, Lord 
Cavan, Earl of . 
Cavendish - Bentmck, 
G. A. F. . . . 

Chamberlain, Joseph 
Chaplin, H. . . 

Childers, H. C. E. . 
Churchill. Lord R. . 
Clermont and Carling- 
ford, Lord. 
Coleridge, Lord 
Colville, Lord . 
Connaught, H.R.H. 
Duke of. 

Connemara, Lord 
Cork, Earl of . 


2 3 

’64, April . Peer. 

’86, Feb. . Peer. 

’83, Aug. . B. 1809. Second Church Estates Commr ’69-74. (G.L.). 

M. P. W. Somerset ’37-47* N Devon ’65-85, Somerset (Wel- 
mgton D ) ’85-6, when he failed to secure re-election. 

’74, Aug. . Peer. [Has two sons in Parliament. 

’53, Jan . Peer. See special biography 
85, June . Peer. 

’86, Nov. . See special biography 
’85, June M P. See special biography 
’83, Aug. M P. 

’74, Mar. . Peer. 

’73, Mar. . B. ’25. Partner in firm of Edward Baxter & Son, Dundee. 

(L.). M.P. Montrose Dist. ’55-85. Sec. Admiralty ’68-71 ; 
’74, Mar. . Peer [Sec. Treas. ’71-3. 

’58, Feb. . Peer. 

’71, June . Peer 
’76, Nov . Peer. 

’55, Mar. . B. ’18. 2nd son 3rd E of Radnor. MP Kilmarnock ’44-74* 
Under Home Sec ’50-2; Vicc-Pres. Board of Trade and 
Tieas. of Navy ’55; Pres. Poor Law Board ’55-8; Chm. 
Ways and Means, 53-5 , Second Ch. Est. Commr. ’59-65. 
’82, June . See special biograp hy. 

’86, Nov. . B. ’22. Formerly fellow and tutor of Brasenose Coll. ; 

Princip of Univ. of Coifu, Sec. Lord High Commr. 
Ionian Islands ’54-9; Gov. Queensland ’59-68, N. Zea- 
land ’68-73, Victoua ’73-8, Mauritius ’78-83, Hong Kong 
’83-87 » went to Malta Jan ’88 as a R03 Commr. to inquire 
into the manner of dividing Malta and its dependencies 
’73, Mai. . Peer. [into electoral districts. 

’52, Mar. . Peer. 

’76, Nov . Peer. 

’80, May . Peer. 

’68, Dec. . M.P. See special biography. 

’87, July . Peer. 

’80, May . B. ’34 Youngest son of 1st M. of Ailesbury. (L.). M.P. 

N. Wilts ’65-74, Marlborough ’78-85 Vice-Chamb. House- 

’66, ]uly . Peer. [hold ’80-85. 

’59, July . Peer. 

’85, June . Peer. Sec special biography 
’56, July . Peer. 

’84, Nov. . M.P. 

’83, Mar . Peer. Sec special biography 

’66, July . Peer. 

’81, July . Peer. 

’86, Peb. . M.P. 

’75, Nov. . M.P. 

’80, May . M.P. See special biography. 

’85, June . M.P. 

’68, Dec. . M.P. 

’85, June . M.P. See special biography. 

’64, April . Peer. 

’73, Dec. . Peer. 

’66, July . Peer. 

’71, May . Peer. See special biography. 

’80, April . Peer. 

’66, May . Peer. 
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Cottesloe, Lord . 
Cotton, Sir Henry . 
Couch, Sir Richard . 
Coventry, Earl of 
Cowell, Sir John Clay- 
ton 

Cowper, Earl 
Cranorook, Viscount . 
Cross, Viscount . 
Cubitt, George . 
Derby, Earl of . 
Devonshire, Duke of 
Uilke, Sir Charles 
Wentworth, Bart. 
Ducie, Earl of . 
Dufferm and Ava, 
Marquis of 
Dyke, Sir W.H., Bart. 
Ebury, Lord 
Edinburgh, H.R.H. 
Duke of. 


Elgin, Earl of . 
Elfiot,Hon. Sir Henry 
George. 


Emly, Lord 
Esher, Lord 
Eversley, Viscount . 
Exeter, Marquis of . 
Fergusson,Sir James, 
Bart. 

Fife, Earl of 
Fitzgerald, Lord 
Flanagan, S. Woulfe 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Ford, Sir 1 ancis Clare 


2 

>4, May 
77. July 
75 » Nov. 
’77, Aug. 
87, July 

'71, May 
'66, July 
>4, Feb. 
80, Mar. 
’58, Feb. 
’78, Mar. 
*82, Dec. 



’80, April 
’30, Nov. 
’66, May 


’86, Feb. 
’67, June 


’• s !' v ug - 
76, Nov. 

June 
July 


’80, May 
’82, June 
’85, Dec. 
’85, June 
’88, Aug 


Fowler, H. H. . . ’86, June 

Fry, S11 Edward . ’83, April 


Garth, Sir Richard 


'88, Feb. 


Gladstone, Wm. Ewart 
Goschen, G. Joachim. 
Grant-Duff, Sir Mount 
stuart Elphinstone . 
Granville, Earl . 
Grey, Earl . 

Grove, Sir Wm. Robt. 
Halsbury, Lord 
Hamilton, Lord G. . 
Hammond, Lord 
Hampden^ Viscount . 
Hannen, Sir James . 
Harcourt, Sir W. 
Vernon. 

Hardwicke, Earl of . 
Harrowby, Earl of . 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hay, Sir John Charles 
Dalrymple, Bart. 


’41, Sept. 
’65, Nov. 
'80, May 


’46, Aug. 
; 35 , April 
87, Nov. 
’85, June 
’78, Apnl 
’66, June 
’66, July 
’72, Nov 
’80, April 


’ 66 , 


74, Mar. 
’66, Feb. 
’74. Mar. 


Hay, Sir John Hay 
Drummond. 
Heneage, Edward 
Herachell, Lord . 
Hertford, Marquis of 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hobhouse, Lord 
Huntly, Marquis of . 


’ 86 , Aug. 

86, Feb. 
’86, Feb. 
79, Feb. 
85, Tune 
fix, Mar. 
*81, Mar. 


8 

Peer. 

See special biography. 

See biographical notice. 

Peer. 

B. ’32. A mai.-gen. in Army, and Lt.-Col. R.E. ; was Gov 
to Duke of Edinburgh, and late Duke of Albany ; Maste 
Peer. [of H.M. Household since *66 

Peer. 


; m.r. 

! Peer. 

! Peer. 

B. ’43. M.P. (G.L ). Chelsea ’68-86 Under For. Sec 
’80-82. Pres. Local Govt. Board ’82-5. Author o 
Peer. [“ Greater Britain,” etc 

Peer. See special biography 

M P. 

Peer. 

Peer. See special biography. 


Peer. 

B ’17. 2nd son of 2nd E Mmto Has been many years 
in dip. service. ^ Was Min. at Copenhagen *58-9, Naples 
’59-62, Greece '62-3, Italy ’63-6, Turkey ’66-77, Vienna 
Peer. [’77-84- ~ 

Peer. See biography. 

Peer 
Peer. 

M P 


Ret. '84. 


I'eei 

Peer 

B ’17. Called to bai ’38 A Land Judge of Chanc. Div. in 

M P. [Ireland ’69-85. 

B 18— Served in the Light Dragoons ’46-51. Ent. Dip- 
lomatic service ’52 , was H M. Commr. at Halifax under 
the Tieaty of Washington ’75-7 , Min. to the Argentine 
Rcpub. ’78-9, Uruguay ’79, Biazil ’79-81, Greece ’81-4, 
Spain ’84-8 , Amb at Madrid since Feb ’88 , K C.M.G. 

M.P [’85, G.C.M G. ’86. 

B. ’27. Line Inn ’54 , Q C. ’69 A judge Chanc. Div. ’77-83 ; 

[app a Loid J ustice of Appeal ’83. 

B '20 Called to bai Lincoln’s Inn ’47 , Q.C. and Bencher 
*66, M P. Guildlord ’66-8 , Chief justice High Court of 

M.P. See special biography. [Judicature, Bengal ’75-86. 

M 1 See special biography 

B. ’29 (L ). M.P Elgin Dist ’57-81 Under Sec. India 
’68-74 ; Under Sec Colonics’ 8o-i ; Gov. Madras ’81-6. Ld. 

Peer See spec. blog. [Rector Aberdeen Univ. ’66-72. 

Peer 

B 1811. Lincoln’s Inn ’35, Q C. ’53, Judge Com. Pleas and 

Peei. [Q B. Div. ’71-87 , Pres Brit. Assocn. '66. 

M P. 

Peei 

Peer 

B ’21 See special biography. 

M.P. See special biography. 


Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. See special biography. 

B. ’21. Served in navy ’34-78, when he became admiral on 
retired list, having seen much active service m Crimean 
campaign and elsewhere, and received three war medals. 
(C.). M.P. Wakefield ’62-5, Stamford ’66-80, Wigtown 
f [Dist ’80-5. A Lord of the Admiralty ’66-8. 

B. ’16. Has been many years in dip. service. Was Min. 

Plen at Court of Morocco ’72-86, having been previously 
M.P [Consul-Gen. there (’45) and Min. Res. (’60-72). 
Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

Peer. 
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1 

Hibbert, John Tom- 
linson. 


Hicks-Beach, Sir M. . 
Ilchester, Earl of 
Inglis, John 


i ames, Sir H. 
Iay-Shuttleworth,Sir 
U. J., Bart. 
Kenmare, Earl of 
Kensington, Lord 
Kimberley, Earl of . 
Kingsburgh, Lord 


Kintore, Earl of . 
Knutsford, Lord 
Lambert, Sir John 


Lathom, Earl of . 
Layard, Sir Austen 
Henry. 

Lewisham, Viscount 
Lmdley, Sir Nathaniel 

Loftus, Lord A. . 

London, Bishop of . 
Londonderry, Mai quis 
of. 

Lopes, Sir Henry 
Charles 

Lopes, Sir Massey, 
Bart 

Lome, Marquis of 

Lothian, Marquis of 
Lowther, lames 
Lugard, Sir Edward 


Lytton, E.11I of 
Macdonald, J II A 
(see Kingsburgh) 
Macdonald, Sir John 
Alexander. 
Macnaghten, Lord 
Malet, Sir Edward 
Baldwin 


Mallet, Sir Louis . j 

Malmesbury, Earl of. j 
Marjori banks, Edward | 
Mainott, Sir W. T. . I 
Matthews, Henry ( 
Mellor, John William ] 

Monck, Viscount . ; 
Moncreiff, Lord . . J 
Monk-Bretton, Lord . j 
Montagu, Lord R. . 1 


2 


’86, Feb. 


,74, Mar- 
74, Feb. 
59, Feb. 


’85, June 
’86, April 


B. ’34. M.P. (G.L.) Oldham ’63-74, y7-86. Inner Temple 
49 . Parly. Sec. to Local Govt. Board ’72-4 and *80-3; 
Under Home Sec ’83-4 ; Fin. Sec. to Treas. *84-5 ; Sec. 
to Admiralty Feb. to J uly ’86 ; a Commr. under Local Gov. 
M.P. See special biography. [Boundaries Act ’87. 

Peer. 

B. ’10 M.P. (C.) Stamford ’58. Scotch bar ’35 Sol.-Gen. 
Scotland ’52 ; Lord Advoc. ‘52-8 ; Lord JusticeClerk ’58-67 ; 
Lord Justice Genl. and Pres, of Court of Session, Scot- 
M P [land, ’67. 

M P. ’ 


’57, Feb 
’8o, May 
’64, Nov. 
’85, Aug 


’86, Aug 
’85, Sept 
’85, May 


’74, Mar. 
’68, Dec 


Peer. 

Peer 

Peel 

B ’36. Called Scottish bar ’59 ; Q.C ’80, Sheriff of Ross, 
Cromarty, and buthcrlandshn e ’74-6, Sol.-Gen. for 
Scotland ’76-80 , Sheriff of Perthshne’80-5 , Lord Advoc. 
’85-6 and ’86-8 , M P. Edinburgh and St Andrews Uni- 
versities ’85-8 , mem of the Soc. ol Telegraphic En- 
gineeis, FRS Edm , JP and D L. Edinburgh; 
some years Col Commandant Queen’s Edinburgh R. V. 
Coips App Oct ’88 H M Justice Cleik and President 
Peer [of the Second Div. of the Court of Session. 

Peer. 

B ’15 Poor Law Insp ’56-71; Peimanent Sec to Local 
Govt. Board ’71-82 Drew up scheme for Metropolitan 
Poor Act Boundaiy Commr. in connection with two 
Pcci. [Redistribution Acts. 

See special biography 


’85, [une 
’8i, Dec 

’68, Nov 

’85, May 
’86, Aug 


M P 

B ’28. Middle Temple ’50. App. Judge of Com Pleas 
[’75 , Loul fustic e of Appeal ’81. 
B ’17 Son of 2nd M of Ely Amb at Vienna ’58-60, Beilin 
’60-2, Munich ’6i 5, Berlin ’66-8, North Gcr Confed. ’68-71, 
Peer [St Peteisburg 71-9, Gov. N. S Wales. ’79-85. 

Peer. 


’85, Dec 


See biogi aphical notice. 


’85, July 

’75, Mar 

’86, Ft b 
’78, Feb 
71, Nov 


’88, June 


B ’j8 MP Westbury ’57-68, S. Devon ’68-85. Lord of 

[the Admiralty ’74-80. 
B ’45 El son of Duke of Argyll Married, ’71, H R H. 

the Piinccss Louise, fourth daughtei of H M M P. 
Pcci [Argyllshire ’58-78 , Gov Gen. of Canada ’78-83. 

MP 

B ’10 Is a gencial Served in first Afghan campaign, 
in Punjaub, was in command of a div. of infantry at 
capture of Lucknow Permanent Under Sec. for War 
l ’61-71 , Ch Com mi. of Airny Pm chase Commn ’71-81. 
IVc 1 . 


’79, Aug 

87, fan. 
’85, Mar. 


’83, Aug 

’52, Feb. 
’86, Feb 
*85, July 
86, Aug 
’86, Mar. 


69, Aug 
69, Oct. 
’72, May 
’67, Mar. 


IB 15 Called to bar Upper Canada ’36 , Q.C. ’46. Has been 
j Att -Gen and Min of Justice; was first Prime Min. for 

Peei [Dom of Canada; reapp. to that office *78. 

B ’37. Has been in dip seivice since 54 Agent and 
Consul-Gen. in Eg>pt ’79-83 . Mm at Brussels ’83-4, app. 

FAmbass at Berlin 84. 

B ’23 Assist. Sec. Board of Trade ’66-72, member of 
Council of India ’73-4 , Permanent U nder Sec. India ’74*81. 

Peer 

M P 

M P. 

M.P See special biography 

B ’35 El son late Sir J. Mellor M P. (G.L.) Grantham 
’ 80-86 Inner Temple ’80; Q.C. ’75, Judge Advoc. Gen. 

Peer [Feb. to July *86. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

B. ’25 2nd son of 6th Duke of Manchester M.P. (LA 
Huntingdonshn e ’59-74, Westmeath ’74-80. Was in favour 
of Home Rule. Pres, of Board of Health and Vice-Pres. 
[of Council ’67-8. 
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Morgan, G. O. . 

Morier, Sir Robert 
Burnet David. 

Morley, Earl of . 

Morley, John 

Mount - Edgcumbe, 
Earl of. 

Mowbray, Sir J., Bart. 

Mundella, A. J. . 

Murray, Sir Charles 
Augustus. 

Napier & Ernck, Lord 

Noel, Gerard James . 

N ormanby , Mara u i s of 

North. Jonn Sydney . 

Northbrook. Earl of . 

Northumberland, 
Duke of. 

Norton, Lord 

Otway, Sir Arthur 
John, Bart. 

Oxenbridge, Viscount 

Paget, Lord Clarence 
Edward. 

Paget, Sir Augustus 
Berkeley. 

Peacock, Sir Barnes . 

Peel, A. W. 

Peel, Sir Fioderick . 


Peel, Sir Robert, Bart. 

Penzance, Lord . 
Percy, Earl 
Playfaii, Sir L. . 
Plunket, Hon. D. 
Poltimorc, Lord 
Ponsonby, Sir Henry 
Frederick. 

Portland, Duke of 
Raikcs, H C. . 
Richmond and G01 - 
don, Duke of 
Ripon, Marquis of . 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Robertson, J P. B 
Robinson, Sir Hei- 
cules GcorgeRobert. 


Rosebery, Earl of 
Rosslyn, Earl of 
Rutland, Duke of 
St. Albans, Duke of . 
Salisbury, Marquis of 
Sandford, Sir Francis 
Richard. 


Savile, Lord 
Selborne, Earl of 
Selwin-lbbetson, SirH . I 
Shaw-Lefevre, J. G. . 
Sherbrooke, Viscount 
Smith, Sir Montague 
Edward. 

Smith, W. H. . . 


2 

'80, May 
'8s, Jan. 

'86, Feb. 
'86, Feb. 
’79, May 

’58, April 
’80, May 
’75, May 

’61, Feb. 
’74, May 

’51, Aug. 
'86, April 
; 6 9 , Aug. 
59, Mar. 

’58, Feb. 
’85, July 

'74, Feb. 
66, May 


’76, July 

’70, July 

’84, May 

57, May 


’61, July 

’64, April 
74, Mar 
73, Dec. 
’80, Mar. 
’72, Mai 
’80, April 

’86, Aug 
’80, Mai 
’59, Mar 

’63, April 
'86, Aug 
’88, Nov. 
’83, May 


’Si, Aug. 
’86, Nov. 
’52, Feb. 
’69, Feb 
’66, July 
'85, July 


’83, Dec. 
’72, Oct. 
’85, June 
’80, Dec. 
’55, Aug. 
71, Nov. 

* 77 , Aug. 


M.P. 

B.’a6. Has been m dip. service since *53. Envoy to Portu- 
gal 76-81; Ambass. to Madrid ’81-4; app. Ambass. to 
Peer. [Russia ’84. 

M.P. See special biography. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

M.P. 

B 1806. Many years m dip. service. Min to Switzerland 
*53-4, Persia ’54-9, Saxony ’59-66, Denmark ’66-7, Portugal 
Peer. ['67-74* Ret. 74* 

B. 23. Formerly in army. M.P. (C.) Rutlandshire ’47-83. 

[A Lord of Treas. 66-8 ; First Commr. of Works *76-80. 
Peer. 

B. 1804. M.P. (C.) Oxfordshire ’52-85; married Baroness 
Peer. [North ’35. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

B. ’22. Formerly in army. M.P. (L.) Stafford ’52-7, Chat- 
ham ’65-74, Rochester ’78-85. Under For. Sec. '68-71 ; Chm. 
Peer. [of Ways and Means ’83.5. 

B ’11. M.P. (L.) Sandwich ’47-66 ; Sec. to Admiralty ’£9-66. 
Is an admiral retired, and was commander-in-chief in 
[Mediterranean ’66-70. 
B. ’23. Has been in dip. service since ’43. Mm. at Dresden 
’58-9, Stockholm ’59-62, Copenhagen ’62-6, Portugal ’ 66 - 7, 
[Rome 76-84, Vienna since ’84. 
B ’10 Inner Temple ’36. Has been Ch. Justice of 
Supreme Court, Calcutta. App a judge of Judicial Com. 
M P [of Privy Council ’72. 

B. ’23. 2nd son of Sir R Peel, the famous Prune Mm. 
M P. (L.) Leonnnstei ’49-52, Bury ’52-7, ’59-65 Under Sec. 
Colonies ’51-2, ’53-5, Undei Sec for War ’55-7; Sec. to 
Treas. ’59-65 Innei Temple ’49 , app a Rlwy Commr.73. 
B. ’22 El son of the Pinne Min of that name. Was in 
dip. service M P. (L C ) Tamworth ’50-80, Huntingdon 
Peel. [’84-5, Blackburn ’85-6. Chief Sec for Ireland '61-5. 
Peer. 

M P. 

M P 
Pcei 
B ’25. 


Peer 
M P. 
Peer. 


Is a general ; served in Crimea. Private Sec. to 
[H M and Keeper of Privy Purse. 


Peci 

M.P. 

M P 

B ’24. Formcity 111 armv, but entered Civil Service ’46. 
Pies Montserrat ’54-5 , Gov St Kitts ’55-0, Hong Kong 
’59-65, Ceylon ’65-71, N S Wales ’72-8, New Zealand 
’78-80; Gov. Cape of Good Hope and High Commr. for 
Peer. See special biography. [South Africa since ’80. 
Peer. 

Peer 

Peer. 

Peer 

B. ’24. A Commr. for Great Exhibition ’51, and Sec. of 
Exhibition ’62. Assist Under Sec. for Colonies ’68-70 ; 
See. to Com. of Council on Education ’70-84; a Commr. 
of City Parochial Chanties since ’84. Boundary Commr. 
under last Redistribution Act ; Permanent Under-Sec. 

[for Scotland *8S-8. 

Peei. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

B. 1809. Gray’s Inn ’35. M.P. (C.) Truro '50-65. A judge 
of Com. Pleas ’65 ; a judge of Judicial Com. Privy Council 
M.P. See special biography. [’71-83. 
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Somerset, Lord Henry 
R. C. 

Spencer, Earl 
Stalbridge, Lord 
Stanhope, Hon. E. . 
Stanley of Preston, 

Stansfeld, J. 

Sudeley, Lord . 
Suffiela, Lord . 
Sydney, Earl 
Tankerville, Earl of . 
Thornton, Sir Edward 


Thurlow, Lord . 
Thynne, Lord Henry 
Frederick. 

Trevelyan, Sir G. O., 
Bart. 

Verney, Sir H., Bart. 
Villiers, Hon.Chas. P. 
Wales, H.R.H. 
Prince of. 

Walpole, Spencer 
Horatio. 

Waterford, Marquis of 
Watson, Lord 
Westminster, Duke of 
White, Sir William 
Arthur. 


Willoughby dc Eresby, 
Lord .... 
Wmmarleigh, Lord . 
Wolff, Sir Henry 
Drummond. 

Wyke, Sir Charles 
Lennox. 


York, Archbishop of 
Young, G. . 


2 

’74, Mar. 

*59» July 
72, Mar. 
’85, June 
’78, April 

’69, Feb. 
’86, Feb. 
’86, Feb. 
*53, Jan. 
'66, July 
71, Aug. 


'86, April 
’76, Feb. 

’82, June 

: 5l: J Feb y 

63, Dec 

’52, Feb 

’83, June , 
78, Mar 
’8o, April 
’88, June . 


’8o, Mar. 

’67, June 
’85, June 

’86, Feb. 


’63, Feb. 
’72, Aug 


B. ’49. 2nd son of 8th Duke of Beaufort. M.P. (C.) Mon- 
mouthshire ’71-80. Comptroller of the Household ’74-9. 
Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peei. 

B ’17. Was many years m dip. service. Min. to 
Argentine Confed ’59, Brazil ’65-7, United States ’67-81, 
St Petersburg ’81-4, Constantinople ’84-6 Was one of 
[the High Commrs for Settlement of Alabama Claims. 
Peer. 

B. ’32. 2nd son of 3rd Marquis of Bath. M P. (C.) S. Wilts 
[’59-85. Trcas. of Household ’75-80. 

M.P. 


B. 1801 

M.P 

Peer. 


Was 111 army ’19-30. M P. (L ) Bedford ’47-52, 
[Buckingham ’32-41, ’57-74, and ’80-85. 


B 1806. M P. (C ) Midhurst ’46-56; Cambridge Univ ’56-82. 

Lincoln’s Inr, 1831, Q.C. ’46, Home Sec. ’52, ’58-9, and 
Peer. [’66-7; Ch Est. Commr. ’56-8 and *62-6. 

Peei 
Peer 

B ’24. Clerk to the Consulate Geneial at Warsaw ’57-60 ; 
Agent and Consul-Geneial Servia ’75-8 , Bucharest ’78-9 ; 
Min to Roumania ’79-85 ; British Plcn at Conf ol Con- 
stantinople ’85 , Anib. to Turkey since ’87 ; G.C.M G. ’86. 
Peer. 

Peer 

See biographical notice 

B ’15 For some ycai sin arm\, and aitcrwaids on general 
stall ol late King ofllanovci. Entered dip service in ’45, 
and subsequently Min Plcn to Mexico, to Kingdom of 
Hanovu ’66, Mm to Dc nmai k ’67-81, and to Lisbon ’81-4. 
Peer Sec special biography 

B ’19 Scotch bar ’40 M P (L ) Wigtown Dist. ’65-74. 
Sol -Gen. I01 Scotland ’62-6 and ’68-9 , Lord Advoc. 

[’69-74 , app. a judge of Court of Session ’74. 
Cletk of tin Council — Chas L< nnox Peel, C B. 

Diputy Clerk of the Council— llerbcit Manson Suft, Esq 

Privy Council in Ireland 

President — The Most Hon the Marquis of Londonderiy, K G , Lord Lieutenant. 

Abercorn, Duke of . 1 

Ashbourne, Lord . 1 

Balfour, A. J. . . , 

Ball, J. 

Bannerman, H. C . ' 

Barry, Charles Robert 

Beach, Sir M. Hicks, ’74 
Bart. 

Belmore, Earl of . 1 ’67 

Bruen, Henry . . ' ’80 

Buller, Mai.-Gen Sir ’87 

RedversH., K.C.B., i 
K.C.M.G., V.C 


’87 . 

. ! Peer 



’77 . 

. ! Peei 



’87 . 

, M P. 



’68 . 

. ! B/15. Irish bar ’40; OC ’54 

M P. (C.) Dublin Univ. 


1 ’68-74. 

Sol -Gen Ii eland '68, 

and lor shoit time in same 

’85 • 

. M P. 

[year Att -Gen 

Lord Chanc Ireland ’75-80. 

’70 

. B ’24 

Irish bar ’45. Sol -Gen Ireland ’69-70; Att.-Gen. 


70-2 
M P 


M P (L ) Dungarvan ’65-9 App a judge of the 
[Irish Bench ’72, and a Lord Justice of Appeal ’8j. 


Cambridge. Duke of • '68 

Carlingfora, Lord . : ’66 
Ghatterton, Hedges ’67 
Eyre. j 


Peer 

B ’28. M P. (C.) Carlow Co. ’57-80. 

B. ’39. Entered 60th Rifles ’58, capt. ’70, major ’74, col. ’79 : 
maj -gen. for distinguished services in Soudan ’84; served 
in China, with Rea River Exped , in Ashantee, Kaffir, 
and Zulu campaigns; ADC to the Queen, .has been 
Adjt -Gen at head-quarters ; special commr. *co. Kerry 
’86, Permanent Under Sec. Ireland ’86-7; Quartermaster- 

Peer. [Gen. to Forces Oct. ’87. 

Peer. 

B. ’19. Irish bar ’43 ; Q.C/58. M.P. (C.)DublinUniv.’67. Sol.- 
Gen. Ireland ’66-7 ; Att.-Gen. '67 ; Vice-Chanc. Ireland ’67. 

S47 
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Cogan, W. H. Ford . 
Cottesloe, Lord . 
Crofton, Sir Walter . 

Dowse, Richard . 

Drogheda, Marquis of 
Dyke, Sir W. H., Bart. 
Fitzgeiald, Lora 
Fitz-Gibbon, Gerald . 

♦Flanagan, S W 
Gibson, J Ci 
Gregory*, Sir William 
Henr>. 

Hamilton, Ion Tiant 
Hartington, Marquis of 
Headfort, Marquis of 
Holmes, Hugh . 


Johnson, William 
Mooic. 

' Kavanagh, Arthur 
Mac Murrotigh. 
Keenan, Sir Patrick J. 
Leinster, Duke ol 
♦Lowther, J. 

May, G. A. Chichester 
Meath, Earl of . 
Milltown, Earl of 
Monck, Viscount 
Monroe, John 
Morley, John 
Morris, ’Sir Michael, 
Bait 


Naish, John 


O’Brien, T ’etci 

O’Conor, Don, J he 

Pallcs, Chi i*nIc * j»lic 1 

♦Peel, Sir Robci t, Bai t 
Portei, Andicw Mai- 
shall. 

Saxe-Weimar, Frince j 
Edward of. 

Smith, W. H. . j 
Sti ele,Gen.Sii 1 homas 
Montagu, G C B 
*Trevtl>an ? Sir G. O. . 
Wales, Prince of 
Walker, Samuel . 

I WarrerfjRobt Richard 

Waterford, Marquis of 
Winmarleigh, Lord . 
Young, John 


’66 

’45 

69 


’58 

’85 

,5 6 

79 

’76 

’87 

'71 

*87 

’ 7 i 

’79 

85 


,’86 

*85 

’88 

’78 

’.75 

87 

’88 

69 

’86 

’86 

’66 


'84 


(’88 


85 

’86 

’80 

’82 

68 

*85 

’67 

'79 

*68 

’£6 


B. ’23. M.P. (C.) Kildare ’52-80. A Commr. of Board of 
Peer. [Education, Ireland. 

B. ’15. Formerly m R A. Chm of Directors of Convict 
Prisons, Ireland, ’54-62 : Commr. of Prisons, England, 
[’66-8 ; Chm. of Irish Prisons Boara ’77-8. 
B ’24 Irish bar ’52 ; Q.C. ’63. M.P. (L.) Derry City. 

’68-72. Sol.-Gen Ireland ’70-2; Att.-Gen. ’72 for short 
Peer. [time , app. a Baron of Exchequer, Ireland, ’72. 
M P. 

Peer. 

B ’37. Irish bar ’60, English bar ’61 : Q.C. ’72 ; Sol.-Gen. 
Iielnnd ’77-8 , app a Lord Justice of Appeal, Ireland, ’78. 

M P *85-68 Judge Queen’s Bench Div. Ireland Jan. ’88. 

M.P. (C) Dublin City ’42-7* and Galway Co. 

[’57-72 ; Gov. of Ceylon ’72-7. 
Married ’77 Victoria Alexandnna, d. of Maj -Gen. 
[Lord C Wellesley, M P. Co Dublin *63-85. 

Ed. Tnn. Coll , Dublin. 


17. 


B ’39 
M P. 

Peer. 

B ’40 Ed. Trin. Coll , Dublin. Irish bar ’65, Q.C. ’77, 
law adviser to Irish Govt *77, Sol -Gen. Irelana ’78-80, 
Att -Gen. Ireland ’85-7, M.P Dublin Univ. ’85-7, app. a 
[judge Q B. Div Ireland ’87. 
B ’28 lush bar ’53; Q C. ’72 M.P. (L.) Mallow ’72-83. 
Sol -Gen. Ireland ''So-i , Att -Gen. ’81-3 ; app. a judge of 
[QB Div Ireland! ’83. 
B ’31 M P. (C.) Wexford ’66-8, Carlow Co. ’68-80. Is 

TL L. Co. Carlow. 

B ’26. App Resident Commr of National Education, 
Pcci 
M P 
B ’15 
Peer 
Pier. 

Peer 
B ’39 
M P 
B ’27. 

’65-7 


[Ireland, *71. 

Irish bar ’44 ; Q C. ’65 ; Att.-Gen Ireland ’75-7 ; Lord 
[Ch Justice of Ireland ’77-87. 


Ii ish bar ’63 ; Q C ’77 ; Sol -Gen Ireland ’85. App. 

[Land ludgeofChanc Div. 85. 
Irish bar ’49 ; Q C ’63 MP (L.C.) Galway City 
Sol.-Gen Ii eland ’66 , Att.-Gen ’66-7 A judge of 


Com Pitas ’67-76, Ch 


Justice of that Court ’76-87 ; app. 
[Lord Ch Justice of Ireland *87. 
B ’41 lush bai '65 , Q C ’80 Sol -Gen Ireland ’83 ; Att.- 
Gen ’83-5, Lord Chanc of Ireland May to J une ’85 and 
Feb to' July ’86, now sits as an additional Lord Justice 

[of Appeal. 

Admitted to the lush bar ’65; QC ’80, Sol.-Gen. for 
Ireland ’87 , Att -Gen. ’88 , lesidence 41, Merrion Sq. E., 

[Dublin 

B 38 M P (L ) Roscommon ’60-80, when he failed to 

[secure re-election. 

P. ’ li ic.h bai *53 , Q C ’65 ; Sol -Gen. Ii eland ’72 ; Att.- 
[Gcn *7"-4 Ch Bai on of Exchequci (Iieland) ’74. 

B ,7 lushb.il 60, QC ’72; MP (L) Deny Co. ’81-3. 
Sol -Gen. Ireland ’81-2, Att -Gen ’82-3, app. Master of 

[the Rolls ’83. 

B 23 Entei ed Gren Guards ’41 ; served m Crimean 
campaign, app to succeed Sir T Steele as Com. -m-chief 
M.P [in Ireland ’85. 

B '20. Entered army ’38 ; served in Crimean campaign ; 

[Commander of Forces in Irelana '80-5. 

M P 
Fccr. 

B ’32 Irish bar ’55 , Q C ’77 
Sol.-Gen Ireland T 

B ’17. Irish bar ’30 , _ . . 

Sol.-Gen Ireland ’67, and Att.-Gen. ’67-8; app. 

[ judge of the Court of Probate *68. 


’67-8 

Peer 

Peer 


55 * Q C ’77 M.P (G L.) Co. Derry ’84-5 ; 
nd ’83-5 ; Att -Gen. ’85, and Feb -July '86. 
30 , QC ’58. MP (C ) Dublin Univ. 


B. ’26. Son ol W. Young, of Galgorm, M.D. ; M.A Tnn. 
Coll .Dublin, J.P. and D.L. Co Antrim, High Sheriff '63. 
I Residence , Galgorm Castle, Ballymena, Co. Antrim. 
, Clerk of the Council-Sir William Kaye, C.B , LL.D., Q.C. 

* For biographical facts relatn c to these Tight hon. gentlemen see Her Majesty’s Privy 

Council above. 
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Privileged Communications. A privileged 
communication may mean either a communi- 
cation which; although in itself containing: all 
the characteristics of libel or slander, does not 
subject the person making it to the conse- 
quences of uttering a slander or publishing a 
libel; or a communication which the person 
to wnom it is made cannot be called up i to 
disclose when giving evidence in a cou of 
justice, although it be relevant to the matter in 
hand. The former kind of privileged communi- 
cation can best be discussed under the head 
of Libel (q v ) or Slander ; the latter kind alone 
will be considered here Privileged communi- 
cations of this kind fall under one or other of the 
following heads ( 1 ) Official communications be- 
tween public officers on public affan s But the 
head oi the department concerned may permit 
such communications to be divulged ( 2 ) Com- 
munications made in either house of parlia- 
ment. But either house can pennit them to 
be divulged ( 3 ) Communications as to the 
names of persons who have given information 
concerning offences in whose prosecution the 
Government is directly intei estcd ( 4 ) Com- 
munications made between jurors in the per- 
formance of their duty These are privileged, 
at all events when a juior is under elimination 
( 5 ) Communications made to a legal adviser in 
the course ol Ins employment But tin se aie 
not privileged if made m fuithcrance oi cmne 
The privilege extends to the client as well as 
to the legal adviser (6) Communications 
made during marriage by wife to husband or 
husband to wife Communications made to 
clergymen or medical advisers aie not pnvi- 
leged. Consult Sn James Stephen’s “ Digest ol 
the Law of Evidence ” 


Privileges of Peers and l Members of 
Parliament. Certain pnvileges ol the pet i s 
are defined in standing orders, some of which 
date fiom the seventeenth century , while the 
Commons, through thi lr Speaker, claim their 
privileges immediately after the fust meeting 
of a new parliament, but the pnvileges thus 
defined and claimed have been greatly modified 
by Acts passed by the two houses themselves. 
At the present time a peer or peeress of Gieat 
Britain or of Scotland or li eland, whethei 
representative or not, and a peeress wdiethcr 
by birth, marriage, or creation — but not a 
peeress by marriage who has become widowed 
and has married a commoner— is still free at 
all times fiom arrest or imprisonment on civil 
process ; but their servants have long since 
been deprived of the piotection they formeily 
enjoyed. And by an Act of 1871 bankrupts are 
disqualified from sitting and voting 111 the 
House of Lords until the banki uptcy be delei- 
mined either by being annulled 01 by the 
satisfaction of the creditors, and the seat of 
a representative peer for Scotland or Ireland 
is vacated unless his bankruptcy be determined 
within one year after the date of his becoming 
a bankrupt Neither a peer nor a member has, 
nor did he have formerly, any privilege against 
being compelled by process of the courts to 
pay obedience to a writ of habeas corpus ( q v.) 
directed to him. When the Speaker’s election 
has been approved and confirmed by Her 
Majesty, he lays claim by humble petition to 
the u ancient and undoubted rights and privi- 
leges 1 ’ of the Commons, and especially “ to 
freedom from arrest and molestation for their 
* persons, servants, and estates, to freedom of 
speech m debate, to free access to Her Majesty 


I whenever occasion may require it, and to the 
most favourable construction being put on all 
their proceedings”; and the Queen through 
the Lord Chancellor confirms all the rights and 
privileges which have ever been granted to, 
01 confened upon, the Commons by Her 
Majesty or any of her royal predecessors. But 
in regard to the first part of this claim made by 
and allowed to the Commons, freedom from 
ariest, and that on strictly civil process only, 
is now confined to the member alone, and is 
enjoyed only during a period of forty days 
before the meeting of parliament, during the 
sittings of the House, during a period of forty 
davs before and after any day to which parlia- 
ment is prorogued, and' until an uncertain or 
“ leasonanle ” period after a dissolution. But 
membtis are brought under the bankruptcy 
law T s, for if any one of them be adjudged a 
bankrupt he is unable to sit and vote loi one 
yeai, unless the older of adjudication be 
annulled 01 bis creditors be satisfied, and if 
at the evpiration of one year the bankruptcy 
be not determine d in either of these ways, 
the si at become s \arant Actions at law are 
maintainable against membei s of both Houses ; 
they are subject to penalties, and may be 
arrested foi indu table offences, and members 
of the House of Commons have been committed 
111 ceitain instances foi contempt of court 
without subsequent int< 1 fei < me by the house. 
Pecis and members are not compelled to obey 
a subpoena, though in practice they do answer 
a summons of the kind , and they are exempt 
by statute from serving on juries. Although 
no member may use unbecoming words m 
legat'd to another membei without risking 
suspension if lie decline to explain or retract, 
freedom of speech with reference to those who 
are not membei s is en|oyed to the very fullest 
extent, and statements may be f reefy made 
within the walls of patliarm nt which, ifutteicd 
elsew’hfte, would be libellous and actionable. 
Free access to Her Majesty is the right of 
peers individually, as well as of the House 
of Loids as a body , but the other house only 
possesses the light collet tively. By resolutions 
of the House of Commons no peer, except an 
Irish peer who has been elected an M P , can 
vote 01 concern himself m a parliamentary 
election, Membei s of either house are pro- 
tected against insult or threatening; and the 
offer of money to any mem lx r for promoting 
a parliamentary matter is a breach of privilege 
which may be sevcicly punished. A committee 
appointed by the House has lecently (Dec.) 
been investigating an alleged bleach of privi- 
lege in the case of Mr. Sheehy, M P., on whom 
a summons was attempted to be served in the 
precincts of the House. See Impeachments 
and Tktal of Petrs (ed ’88), and Interven- 
tion oi Peirs in Parliamln 1 aky Elections. 
Privy Council office. See Civil Service. 
Prix de Diane See Turf 
Prix du Jocxey Club Sec Turf. 

Prize Ring, ’88. (For earlier history see ed. 
’88 ) Finding it useless to attempt bringing off 
their much talked-of-match for £1,000 m this 
country, John L. Sullivan, Champion of England, 
and Charles Mitchell, a native of Birmingham, 
journeyed to Amiens, and on March nth, ’88, a 
ring was pitched m a secluded spot on the 
training grounds of Baron Rothschild, at Apre- 
mont. At the commencement odds of 3 to 1 
were freely laid on the American, but round 
by round the odds gradually lessened, until 
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towards the close even money was taken, a brother or sister of the deceased or by any of 
After the encounter had lasted 3 hours and 11 their descendants, the duty is at the rate of £3 
minutes, during which time 39 rounds were per cent. Where the legacy, etc., is taken by 
decided, a draw was suggested, and this meet- an uncle or aunt or by any of their descendants, 
ing with general acquiescence, the men shook the duty is at the rate of £ 5 per cent. Where 
hands and a draw was declared On the return the legacy, etc., is taken by a grand-uncle or 
journey the party was surrounded by a body grand-aunt or by any of their descendants, the 
of mounted gendarmes, and those who endea- dut\ is at the fate of £6 per cent. And in all 
voured to escape were fired at, but fortunately oth r cases the duty is at the rate of£ro per 
without any injury being done Sullivan and ccn (3) Succession Duty -—The probate duty 
Mitchell were detained all night in cells, but can be levied only upon personal estate, be- 
the remainder of the company were liberated cause only such estate passes through the 
after some few hours’ detention. The principals hands of executor or administrator. Legacy 
were subsequently admitted to bail, and failing duty can be levied only upon fragments of the 
to appear, forfeited the substantial sums they personal estate given by will or taken under 
had lodged in the hands of the French authon- an intestacy. But there are other modes in 
ties. Sullivan’s age was given at 29 years, his which personal property may devolve from the 
height at 5 ft. 10J in., and his weight 14 st 0 lb ; dead to the living, and real property so devolves 
whilst Mitchell was said to be 26 yeais of age, as much as personal. By tne Succession Duty 
his height being 5 ft. 8 Jin., and his weight 12 st. Act of 1853, a duty graduated like legacy 
Both are now in America, where Sullivan and duty is imposed on every succession, whether 
Kilrain are expected to fight for ,£1,000 a side to real or personal property, not covered by 
early in ’89 — Tom King, who defeated Heenan legacy duty. For the purpose of this Act real 
at Wadhurst, in Sussex, on Dec 8th, ’63, died property upon devolution is taken to be of 
at his residence, Claience House, Clapham value equal to the value of an annuity for the 
Park, of bronchitis, on Oct 4th. He was a life of the successor, and equal m amount to 
man of fine physique, and, like Gully, on leaving the annual value of the estate. The duty upon 
the prize ring devoted himself to tuif pursuits a succession to real property is paid in eight 
with almost equal sucu ss, the vahu of Ins equal instalments, the first falling due twelve 
personal estate being declaied 011 Nov. 1 *th at months after the successor becomes entitled, and 
£54,472. the others at successive intervals of half a year. 

Probate, Legacy, and Succession Duties. Probation of First Offenders Act, ’87, 
The law relating to these duties is intricate provides that in any case m which a person is 
and bulky. Their general nature may be convicted of any offence punishable with not 
shortly explained. (1) Probate Duty —Every moie than two years’ imprisonment, and no 
will of personal property must he deposited in previous conviction is proved against him, the 
the Probate, Divoice, and Admualty Division Couit may, instead of sentencing him at once 
of the High Court, a copy thereof being given to punishment, direct that upon entering into 
to the executor This copy is called the pro- a lctogmsancc with or without sureties, he 
bate, and formerly bore a graduated stamp may be released upon probation of good con- 
Hence the name of piobate duty given to the duct , and if he fail to observe the conditions 
stamp duty upon such personal property as of his recognisances he may be rearrested on 

f >asses by will or by intestacy, the stamp in the warrant and brought up for judgment, 
atter case having been affixed to the letters Proctor, Richard Anthony. B A., b. at 
of administration. The stamp is now affixed Chelsea 1837 Educated at King’s College, 
to the affidavit required from the person apply- London, and St John’s, Cambridge, graduating 
ing for probate or lettcis of admimstiation. 23rd Wrangler (’60). F R A.S. C66). Having 
The duty is levied on the following s< ale, debts analysed results collected by the Herschels, 
and luneral expenses being deducted in eveiy Struve, and others, and carried out a series of 
case : — * ouginal rescaiches, he was led to a new theory, 

Estates not exceeding 111 value — established by subsequent discoveries, of the 

£100 ; no duty. sti ucturc of the stellar universe. He also 

£500; duty at the rate of £1 for every £50 or published many illustrative charts. In 1875 

fraction of £50. Mi Proctor announced his secession from the 

£1000 ; duty at the rate of £1 5s. for every £50 Roman Catholic Church, with which he had 
or fraction of £50. been connected some years Mr. Proctor has 

Estates exceeding in \alue published numeious and important works on 

£1000 ; duty at the rate of £3 for every £100 or u The Sun,” “ The Moon,” “ Other Worlds than 

fraction of £100. Ours,” “Chance and Luck,” “Other Suns than 

Where the gross value of the estate does Ours,” etc. Editor of Knoxvledge (q.v.). Died in 
not exceed £300 it is cleared of duty by de- September, whilst in Honda, 
positing with the proper officer 15s. for fees Prohibitionists. See American Political 
of court and 30s. lor stamp duty. (2) Legacy Parties. 

Duty. — Upon payment or delivery of any Prorogation Of Parliament. See Parlia- 
legacy, or of the share taken by any person ment 

in the event of an intestacy, the legatee or Protoplasm. See ed. ’88. 

recipient of the share must give a stamped Provident Medical Association, MetropoU- 

receipt. The stamp duty in these cases is tan. Established for the purpose of securing 
known as legacy duty. It is not levied the supply of medical attendance and medicine 
upon any legacy or share out of a personal during sickness to the families of the wage- 
estate of less than £100 m all. nor upon earning classes by the payment of a weekly sum, 
any legacy or share taken by the husband regulated by the number in each family. Seo., 
or wife of the deceased, or by any child, W. G. Bunn, 5, Lamb’s Conduit St., Blooms- 
grandchild, etc., or any parent, grandparent, bury, W.C. 

etc. t of the deceased, or by any of the royal Province Wellesley. Part of Straits Settle- 
family. Where the legacy, etc., is taken py meats (q.v.). 
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Provincial Colleges (non-Theological). The 
foundation of Owens College, Manchester, in 
1S51, led the way in a movement which, aided 
by the stimulus of “UniversityExtension”(^.p.) 
has during the last twelve to fifteen years spread 
to many of the large non-university towns of 
Great Britain. The following is a fist of such 
institutions, with date of foundation Durham 
University College of Physical Science, at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 1871 ; University College of 
Wales, Aberystwith, 1872 ; Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, 1874; University College, Bristol, 1876; 
Firth College, Sheffield, 1879 ; Mason College, 
Birmingham, 1880 (originally a “ Science ” 
college, but extended in 1881 so as to include a 
Faculty of Arts) ; University College, Notting- 
ham, 1881 ; University College, Liverpool, 1882 , 
University College, Dundee, 1883 , University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
Cardin, 1883; Univcisity College of North 
Wales, Bangor, 1&8*. 7 'he scheme of most of 
these colleges is to piovide a highci education 
after the type of University College, or King’s 
College, London, and they all (except New- 
castle) include chairs belonging to “Arts” 
subjects, though several of them began as puie 
“Science” colleges The government is vested 
in a council and an academic board or senate, 
composed of the piofessois , most of them have 
a principal, and aie open to both sexes without 
distinction. This, the first impoitant experi- 
ment in mixed education in this count! y, has 
been an indisputable success, no difficulties 
have arisen, and the pi cscncc of lady stude nts 
in the classes is genet ally pionouiiccd to 
have a beneficial effect upon discipline. The 
ourrioulum may be generally divided under 
two heads: (1) regular 01 systematic instruc- 
tion m the day classes, (2) popular instruction 
in the evening classes; but some colleges are 
taking steps to pi o vide systematic evening 
instruction, especially for tcachci s in element- 
ary and other schools who desne to widen 
their culture, and also, m co-operation with 
school boards, to provide a couise of training 
for the government (teacheis) certificate The 
regular day students usually aspn e to a dc gi ce 
at the University ol London (or Oxford, which 
m 1884 opened most of its honour examinations 
to women without the condition of residence), 
or else are engaged in picparation for technical 
or industrial pursuits. The colleges arc also 
largely attended by non -regular students 
(mostly ladies), who have no professional 
object in view, but welcome an opportunity 
of study under the dnection of a professor. , 
The average proportion of male and female 
students may be roughly stated as two-thirds 
males and one-third females. The colleges 
have for the most part secuied as their pro- 
fessors men of the highest academical standing. 
The problem of the luture is the development 
and grouping of these colleges as provincial 
universities— -a matter intimately connected 
with the new movement lor the creation of a 
teaching univeisity of London. The history 
of Manchester, which obtained its charter for 
Victoria University m 1880, points to the estab- 
lishment in course of time of a University of 
Wales and a University of the Midlands. 

Prussia. See Germany; and for Ministry, 
etc., see Diplomatic. 

Pseudonyms. See Noms de Plume. 

Psychical Research, and the Society for. 
Founded 1882, under the presidency of Pro- 


fessor H. Sidgwick, of Cambridge, “ for the 
purpose of making an organised attempt to 
investigate that large group of debatable pheno- 
mena designated by such terms as mesmeric, 
psychical, and spintualistio.” The main work 
of the Sooiety has hitherto been the examina- 
tion of telepathy — viz., the affection of one mind 
by another otherwise than through Lhe recog- 
nised organs of sense. Such communication 
may be established voluntarily for the purposes 
of experiment, and also appears to take place 
spontaneously between absent persons on occa- 
sions of special excitement, and particularly 
at the moment of death. Reports ol a number 
of varied and careful experiments in induced 
telepathic communication are published in the 
“Proceedings,” and a large collection of spon- 
taneous cases has been published m a book 
entitled “ Phantasms of the Living.” The 
Societj has also taken a piominent part in the 
rc«xnt investigations of hypnotism, and has 
done critical work in examining and exposing 
the alleged marvels of so-called theosophy. 
The Society has about C50 members and asso- 
ciates , and an allied society has recently been 
established in the United States (see further 
ed ’87). Hon. Seos., Messrs F. W. li. Myers 
and F. Podmore Offices and Library, 19, 
Buckingham St , Adelphi, W C. 

Public Accounts. Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons on, in ’87. See ed. ’88. 

Public Bill. See Parliamentary Proce- 
dure. 

Public-Houses, Hours of Closing (Scot- 
land) Act, ’87, enacts that alter Jan. 1st, ’88, 
the local licensing authonty may fix an houi of 
closing not earlier than ten nor later than eleven 
p.m. , but does not apply to any town containing 
50,000 inhabitants or upwaids, and does not 
alter the existing law relating to travellers or 
persons requiring to lodge in an hotel. 

Public Libraries Acts, 75 77 Under these 
Acts the town council of any borough, local 
board of any local board district, and vestry 
of any parish, may, and upon the request 
in writing of ten ratepayers shall, by means 
either of a public meeting, or by the issue and 
collection of voting papeis, take the sense of 
the ratepayers on the establishment of a free 
library 01 museum Should there be a majority 
of votes in the affirmative the town council or 
local board may establish and maintain such a 
hbiary or museum , but a vestry must appoint 
for that purpose not less than three nor more 
than nine ratepayers to act as commissioners. 
The commissioners go out of office one-third at 
the end of each year, and are to meet once 
every month. The property of the library, etc., 
is vested in the commissioners, local board or 
town council, who may impose any rate not ex- 
ceeding a penny m the pound, and raise loans 
where necessary. They cannot do this, how- 
ever, without the consent of their vestry. No 
charge is to be made for admission to the 
library or museum. If the majority of rate- 
payers voting is adverse to doing anything, the 
question cannot again be put to the vote until 
one year has elapsed. A parish wishing to 
adopt the Acts may for that purpose unite with 
any other place which has adopted them if the 
local authority of that place consent. Publio 
Libraries Act Amendment Aet, ’87, empowers 
the library authonty to establish ana main- 
tain a lending library without providing any 
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separate building for containing the same. The 
power of adopting the principal Act is extended 
to district boards in the Metropolis, without 
depriving any vestry within such district where 
the Act is not in force of the power to set it in 
motion. 

Public Prosecutions, Director of. See 

Director.’ 

Public Schools of England. Many of the 
great public schools are richly endowed, and 
since the report of the Royal Commission their 
condition has greatly improved, and in several 
new schemes nave been adopted which have 
resulted in increased benefit flowing from the 
endowment. See under various alphabetical 
headings. 

Public Works Loans Act. See Finance, 
National. 

Public Works Loans Commissioners are 

an unpaid body who regulate the conditions 
upon which loans may be granted by the 
National Debt Commissioners to local bodies 
for baths and washhouses, burial grounds, 
conservancy and improvement of rivers, main 
drainage, docks, harbours, piers, improvement 
of towns, labourers’ dwellings, lighthouses, 
lunatic asylums, police stations in counties 
and boroughs, public libraries and museums, 
schoolhouses, water works, and other sani- 
tary and local purposes. The report of this 
commission for 1887-8 was issued on Dec 6th 
last. It shows that during the year the amount 
advanoed to local authorities was £1,196,121, as 
against .£1,059,963 in the previous year. The 
total moluded the following £75,700 for providing 
dwellings for the labouring classes chiefly 
in London , £76,975 for harbours and passing 
tolls: £500,682 foi sanitary purposes 111 England 
and Wales, and £115,891 foi similar purposes 
in Scotland ; £287,21610 school boards in England 
and Wales, and £157*307 for school boards 111 
Scotland ; £ 1,100 to burial boards in England ; 
and £4,450 to boards of guardians m England. 
The sum received m repayment of principal 
during the year was £1,652,992 is 71/, an 
excess of £575, 512 6s. 3d. over tne amount foi 
the previous year, this increase being chiefly 
due to the large number of cases 111 which 
borrowers paid off then loans in whole or in 
part before they were due. The sum received 
forinterestduungtheyearwas£j,o3*,6o7 2s Bd., 
representing £5 12s. per cent on the total 
balance of loans outstanding, amounting to 
£28,678,066 9s. gd Offioe, 3, Bank Buildings, 
E.C. Chairman, Herbert Barnard (unpaid) , 
Secretary, R Philpot (£1,275) » Assistant Secre- 
tary, A. C. Taylor (£632) 

Public Worship Regulation Act, ’74. 

See ed. ’88. 

Puerto RiCO. The largest and most westerly 
island of the Leeward group of the Lesser 
Antilles. It is a dependency of Spain. Area, 
3,550 sq. m., pop. 784,709. The small adjacent 
islands of Bieoque and Gulebra appertain to 
this colony. Capital, San Juan de Puerto R100, 
pop. 30,000, with an excellent harbour. Other 
port towns are Ponce and Mayaguez. — The 
interior is elevated • highest point 3,678 feet. 
In general Puerto Rico may be described as 
extremely fertile, with delightful scenery, and 
the healthiest of all the Antilles. The higher 
grounds are well adapted to the cultivation of 
several kinds of European corn, and m the J 


lowland pastures large herds of excellent 
cattle are reared. The prinoipal exports are 
sugar and molasses, coffee, tobacco, and rum. 
Gold, iron, copper, coal, and salt are found, but 
the last alone is worked. Statistics included 
with those of Cuba ( q.v ). Government also 
similar, under a Captain-General. — Discovered 
by Columbus, 1493 ; attempt at independence, 
1820 , Spanish supremacy established, 1823 ; 
declared a province of Spam, 1870 ; last traces of 
slavery abolished, 1873. Consult Bates’ “Cen- 
tral and South America and West Indies,” 
Layard’s “Through the West Indies,” etc. 

“ Punch.” The well-known illustrated satiri- 
cal weekly (3d) was founded July 17th, 1841. 
Its first editor was Mr. Mark Lemon, to whom 
succeeded Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Tom Taylor, 
and Mr. F. C. Burnand (q.v ), its present editor. 
Among its many talented artist-contributors 
may be noticed the late Mr. John Leeoh, the 
late Mr. Richard Doyle, the late Mr. Charles H. 
Bennett, Mr. John Tenmel (q.v.), Mr. Harry 
Furniss, Mr. Du Mauner (q.v ). Among its past 
literary contributors, Jerrold, Thackeray, 6. & 
Beckett ; and among its present Mr. Luoy 
(“ Toby”) (q v.), late editor of the Daily News , 
and Mr. Anstey-Guthne (q v.), author of “Vioe- 
Versa.” 

Punjaub. See India ; and for Ministry, 
etc , see Diplomatic. 

Purgatory The idea of an intermediate 
state after death, in which the souls of the 
depat ted await the final judgment, is common 
to the Jewish and Christian Chuiches, though 
the English Church lefiains from all dogma 
on the subject except so far as to repudiate 
decisively the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, 
'lhat doctrine, or at least the gcim of it, 
appeared as tally as the third Christian cen- 
tuiy The idea of a purgatorial fnc in which 
the sins of the flesn aie burnt away was 
favoured by the Gnostics, and all who held 
the inherent corruption of matter. The Romish 
doctrine is that the souls m Purgatory are 
secute of eventual salvation, and suffer during 
a longer or shorter time foi their venal 
sins tomrmUed 111 the body Also that they 
aie assisted, and their term of purgation 
shortened, by the prayers of the faithful and 
the mtei cessions of saints. Beyond this the 
Council of Trent refuses to define, and depre- 
cates too curious speculation In the Western 
Church fire has been gt nerally accepted as the 
purifying agency, but the Eastern leaves the 
question open The open and scandalous sale 
of indulgences for the remission of the pains 
of pm gatory was one of the chief occasions for 
the breaking out of the Refoimation movement 
of the sixteenth century 

Pyx (Lat. Mvus, a small box) has survived 
in two special senses It is the small box in 
which Roman Catholic priests keep the con- 
secrated wafer, and is often exceedingly valu- 
able (In this sense not to be confounded with 
“ Pax,” which is a little medal of trifling value 
kissed by pnest and people m the Roman 
Church, as the medium of the “ kiss of peace.”) 
It is also the box in which were formerly kept 
the standard gold and silver coins of the realm 
in the Chapel of the Pyx at Westminster Abbey. 
The annual “trial of the Pyx”— the testing of 
the mint coinage for weignt and fineness — is 
made under the provisions of the Coinage Act 
1870. 
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Quakers. See Friends. by publishing 1 , at proper intervals, the transac- 

Quamntine. The quarantine laws existing tions of the lodge m their entirety. (5) To 
in the various countries ot the world are tabulate concisely, in the punted transactions of 
wisely designed to prevent the importation of the lodge, the progress of the craft throughout 
infectious diseases. By their operation aU the world (fi) To make the English-speaking 
communication with persons, goods or ships ci aft acquainted with the progress of Masonic 
arriving from places infected with contagious study abroad, by translations (in whole or part) 
disease, or supposed to be peculiai ly liable to of foreign works (7) To reprint scarce and 
such infection, is interdicted foi a period— valuable wot ks on Freemasonry, and to publish 
ranging from a few days up to forty, according manuscripts, etc (8) To acqune permanent 
to circumstances When the quarantine 1 egula- premises and form a Masonic library and 
tions first came into opeiation the general museum Sir Charles Warren, G C.M G., was 
belief was that a penod of foity days should its first Worshipful Master, followed bv Robeit 
elapse between the time of a vessel leaving an Fieke Gould (barrister-at-law), the well-known 
infected port and hci admission to any othet authoi of “ The History of Freemasonry ” 
place, and on this belief the teun quaiantine j The piesuit master is Mi. Wm Simpson (of 
is founded, being denved from the Italian the Illustiatrd London N/’tus ) In connection 
word quaranta , forty The English quaiantine with the lodge is a correspondence circle (estab- 
regulations ai e embodied in the Act 6 Geo IV, lished Jan. *87). This is a Masonic Literary 
c. 78, and the Orders in Council issued undei Society in close and intimate connection with 
its authority The publication in the G azetU the lodge, and composed of brethren who 
of such Ordeis in Council is held to be are unable, horn various causes, to become 
sufficient notice to all concet lied, and no excuse mcmbeis ot the inner circle It now numbers 
of ignorance can be pleaded should the 1 egula- over four hundred members, who reside in 
tions be infringed The Otdeis speedy what cveiv pail of the world, and it includes many 
vessels arc liable to pcifoim quaiantine, the ol the most distinguished members of the 
places at which it is to be pci foi med, and the craft The lodge and coriespondencc circle 
vai 1011s foimahtics to be ob-civcd With a together issue to then membtrs, at irregular 
view to invalidating any plea of ignoi ance that mtci vals, a w’cll-pi inted and most handsomely 
might be laised, the Oidcis set forth that illustrated publication entitled “Ars Quatuor 
vessels clearing out foi any plai e with 1 espect Coronatorum ” (imp 8vo), which contains a 
to which thet e shall be at the time any Oi dc 1 s verbatim icpoit of the papers lead in lodge 
in Council subjecting vessels liom it to quaian- and tin discussions tin icon, also other papers, 
tine arc to be fm nishtd with an abstiact of the essays, lcvievvs, etc, communicated to the 
quarantine regulations, and then ow nci s ai c to score taiy foi publuation F0111 paits have 

{ itovide them with quaiantine signal flags and now been issued I'hc fust volume of “Re- 
anterns, and wutli appliance s fot fumigating 01 prints” is now in the pi ess, and will shoitly 
otherwise disinfecting articles The period be issued It will contain a fa' simile repunt 
for which a vessel is subjected to quaiantine of several stare c Masonie pamphlets, etc, in- 
vanes accoiding to the state of her bill of eluding a lithogiaphic facsimile, 111 two coloui s, 
health, a document beating the signatuic of of the whole of the “Masonic Poem” ( ci/ta 
the consul or othei competent authority of the 139°)* the cailicst Mb 111 existence relating 
poit which the vessel last touched at to Ficemasonry in any tongue Vol. II. will 

Quarries Fencing Act, ’87 See ed ’88 contain a coloui cd lacsimile of the Cooke MS. 
‘‘Quarterly Review.” Founded Jhcb. 1809, its (the second in point of age*), together with 
first editor being William Gifford, tin translator an exact rcpioduction of Dr Anderson’s Con- 
of “ Juvenal.” The Qunrtnlv has long main- stitutions ol T738, which has never yet been re- 
tained a high reputation as the leading review punted Inoidei to more thoroughly diffuse 
of the day, its political articles and reviews information concerning the correspondence 
being contributed bv the fust authontics, cucle, the lodge, in June ’88, adopted a scheme 
amongst whom have been, and are, the most in accordance with wdnch a local secretary will, 
distinguished names 111 literatuie Editoi,Dr. in course of time, be appointed for each pro- 
W. Smith (g.v ) (since 1867). vince in the United Kingdom. Gen. Seo. and 

Qu&tuor Coronati Lodge [No 20761 Lon- Editor, George William Speth, Streatham 
don. — Consecrated 12th Ian ’86 The whole of House, Margate 

its members are possessed of a htciary 01 Quebec, a piovincc of the Dominion of 
artistic qualification, the lodge* being practically , Canada. It lies eastward of Ontario, occupying 
composed of well-known Masonic historians both banks ol the bt. Lawience. Aiea 193,355 
and antiquaries, hence fellowship of it is . &q. m , pop 1,359,027, mostly descendants 
deemed the “ blue ribbon ” of the bocicty by 1 of original French colonies. Capital Quebeo, 
those who are the literates of the fraternity j pop 65,000, a picluiesque, impregnable fortress, 
This being a literary lodge, it occupies a posi- with historic associations. Montreal, a splendid 
tion totally distinct from all other Masonic | city, chief seaport, head of St. Lawrence^ navi- 
lodges. The following are its mam objects — 

(1) To provide a centre and bond of union for 
Masonic students. (2) To attract intelligent 
Masons to its meetings, in order to imbue them 
with a love for Masonic research (3) To sub- _ 

mit the discoveries or conclusions of students difcre ; etc., which present magnificent scenery, 
to the judgment and criticism of their fellows Province more varied m character than 
by means of papers read in the lodge. (4) To Ontario, hilly in parts, with much pine 
submit these communications and the discussion forest abounding m furred and feathered 
arising thereon to the general body of the craft game. Climate nealthy ; winter cold, with 
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gauon. utner towns aie inree ici vers, i-e vis, 
boi el, St. Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke. — Divided 
into districts and 63 counties.— Principal rivers 
are the St Lawrence, and its tributaries 
the Saguenay, St. Maurice, Richelieu, Chau- 
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heavy snow* and ice, but clear and bracing; 
summer \pleasant, warmer than m England, 
and admitting of a richer flora.— Administered 
by a Lieut. -Governor and responsible Ministry. 
A Legislative Council of 24 members appointed 
for life by the Lieut.-Governor. Legislative 
Assembly elected by 65 constituencies Quebec 
has 24 seats in the Dominion Senate and 65 
m the House of Commons. Religion chiefly 
Roman Catholic Education superioi , de- 
nominational. Primary education obligatory, 
not free, under local control.— Industries less 
forward than in Ontario. Much of the soil rich 
and loamy, and well suited for the growth of 
cereals, hay, and fruit crops. Farming exten- 
sively carried on m the eastern townships 
Hay a leading crop, and exported to the United 
States. Beef and cattle exported to England 
Lumbering extensively carried on. Fisheries 
of great importance, both those of the St. 
Lawrence and of inland waters Gold, iron, 
and copper ores abound Impioved faims sell 
at £4 to £6 per acre, unimproved at is 8r/. to 
2s. 6 d. per acie, four-fifths deferred. Certain 
sections free giants in hundied-acre lots 
Eastern townships on United States bolder, 
settled by royalists after War of Independence, 
are an excellent location for English emigiants. 
— Quebec was settled as a Ficnch colony in 1608 
In 1759 it was captuied by Hi itish troops under 
General Wolfe, and in 1763 ceded to England 
by Treaty of Pans It became a piovince of 
the Dominion in 1867 See Canada ; and for 
Executive Council see Diplomatic. Consult 
Faillon’s “Histoirc de la Colonic Frangaise cn 
Canada,’* Gameau’s “Histoire du Canada,” 
“The Canadian Almanac for 1888,” Petherick’s 
“Catalogue of Yoik Gate Libraiy,” etc. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty. Seced. ’88. 

Queen’s Counsel, r he first King’s Counsel 
was appointed in 1604, and was Fiancis Bacon ; 
in 1668, Francis Noith leceivcd a similai ap- 
pointment. They have superseded to a gieat 
extent the older rank of seij cant-at-law. 
Lord Eldon appointed scvcial “ batches,” and 
his pi act ce has been loll owed by succeeding 
Lora Chancellors. 

Queen’s Jubilee Presents See ed ’88. 

Queen’s Speech. ’88. See Slssion, sect 2. 

Queensland. The most recently organised 
of the Australian colonies. Compi ises the N.E. 
section of the continent, immediatel} 7 N. of 
New South Wales. On the W. it is divided 
from South Austialia by 141st meridian of E. 
long, from New South Wales boundary to 26° 
S. lat., thence by 138th meridian to Gulf of 
Carpentaria. It is 1,300 miles N. to S , 
and 800 miles E. to W., including 668,497 
sq. m. of area. Population, 342,614. The 
capital is Brisbane (pop. 73,000), situated on 
Moreton Bay, 500 miles N from Sydney , 
and is a thriving city, rapidly increasing, and 
provided with various excellent institutions. 
Other leading towns are Cooktown, G3^mpie, 
Ipswich, Mackay. Maryborough, Rockhampton, 
Roma, Toowoomba, Townsville, Warwick, and 
Charters Towers, with a number of other rising 
municipalities and townships. — The colony is 
is divided into 12 districts ; a very small portion 
being subdivided into 37 counties. For other 
purposes there are 17 municipalities, 6 boroughs, 
3 snires, and 88 divisions. The districts are . 
Moreton, coal, gold, sugar, metropolitan ; 
Darling Downs, richest pastoral and agricul- 
tural ; Burnett, pastoral and tropical agricul- 
ture ; Port Curtis, gold, copper, marble, 


agriculture ; Leichardt, pastoral and mining ; 
Maranoa, pastoral; Kennedy, richest sugar 
districts, gold ; Warrego, pastoral ; Burke, 
Mitchell. Gregory, Cook, pastoral and mining.— 
The ohief rivers are the Mitchell, Flinders, 
Leichardt, and Gregory, flowing into Gulf of 
Carpentaria ; Burdekm, Fitzroy, Burnett, Bris- 
bane, flowing east to the sea; Diamentma, 
Barcoo, etc., lost inland ; and tributaries of 
Darling flowing south. The Coast Range and 
the Dividing Range are the main mountain 
chains. The Great Barrier Reef extends all 
down the eastern coast, at average 300 miles 
from the shore The country is generally 
well-watered and fertile. Many rivers navi- 
gable, flowing through valleys clothed in 
luxuriant vegetation. Forests and jungles 
abound in exceedingly valuable timber and 
useful plants. Most productions of tropical 
and warm temperate zones can be raised. 
Climate warm, but healthy and favourable to 
Europeans. Besides great capabilities for in- 
dustrial enterprise, Queensland has immense 
natural resources. Half of its area is stated to 
be forest, and little has been done to utilise it. 
The Government contemplates (’88) surround- 
ing the colony with a fence 7,000 miles long, to 
keep out the rabbits, which have proved such a 
pest elsewhere, but have not yet established a 
footing here Coal, gold, tin, copper, lead, silver, 
antimony, mercury, are found m quantity. Chief 
exports are wool, gold, tin, copper, arrowroot, 
pearl-shell, tortoise-shell, meat, beche-de-mer, 
rum, sugar, timber, etc. Suitable climate for 
lute ana other fibre-plants, grape, tobacco, etc. 
Pasloial legions probably the richest in the 
world. — Executive vested in Governor and re- 
sponsible Ministry. Parliament consists of 
two houses Legislative Council and Legisla- 
tive Assembly The former is composed of 36 
membeis, nominated by Governor for life. 
Latter elected quinquenmally — electors being 
owners of £100 freehold, or £10 annual value 
or rent • 59 members, returned by 42 electorates. 
The colony is represented in the Federal Council 
of Australasia. There is no State Church. 
Chief sects are Church of England, Roman 
Catholic, and Presbyterian. Valuable land 
grants weie formerly made to these bodies, 
which they now retain free from taxation. 
Education is fiec and secular, and is well 
provided for in every branch. It is under 
control of Minister for Education. There are 
pnmary schools and grammar schools. There 
is a volunteer foroe of more than 3,000 officers 
and men, including engineers and four bat- 
teries of artillery. Besides these there are 
500 to 700 armed constabulary, and all males 
classed in “ reset ves.” There are two or three 
gunboats and torpedo boats, and Brisbane is 
defended — For latest financial statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (table). Staple export 
wool, to value .£1,4x3,908 in x886, meat £15,406, 
tallow £33,434* 500,000 sq. miles leased as 

pastoral runs; 75,566 acres under crop for 
gram. Coal output 228,656 tons; gold output 
341,551 oz. ; tin 3,473 tons ; copper 1,824 toas. 
There were 278,694 horses, 4,071,563 cattle, 
9,690,445 sheep, 6x,86i pigs. About 1,555 miles 
of railway open up the country, and more are 
constructing to connect with New South Wales 
and run north to Port Darwin. There are of 
telegraph lines 8,225 miles.— Very considerable 
immigration has been taking place for some 
years, the Government giving free passages to 
suitable persons. Small homesteads are given 
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free, on occupancy conditions; sugar land sold at Consequent excitement in Australia resulted 
Ziperacre; runs leased on very liberal terms.— in Intercolonial Conference at Sydney, and 
There are in the colony about n,ooo Chinese, subsequently m the Federal Council Act of 
mostly gold diggers, and about 10,000 P0I3- Australasia. The progress of the colony has 
nesian coolies. The black aborigines, found been astonishing, ana its present prosperity 
m unsettled parts, are supposed to number is unexampled, but the want ot both capital and 
30,000. They are fiercei than those in other parts labour is still severely felt. During ’88 con- 
ot the continent, and have caused some trouble, siderable excitement was manifested 111 the 
About 200 are employed as trackers and Colony on the question of immigration, and the 
troopers by the police.— Queensland was ori- proposed appointment of Sir H. A. Blake as 
ginally a part of New South Wales. In 1825 Governor (Nov.). Sir Henry Norman (q.v.) has 
a convict settlement was established on Bris- since, on the withdrawal of Sir H B , accepted 
bane River. In 1842, after cessation of trans- the nomination to the post. Anew ministry, of 
portation, proclaimed as Moreton Bay District which Sir Thomas MTlwraith is premier, came 
of New South Wales. Explorations under- into office m June. It was announced (Nov.) 
taken by Oxleys Leichardt, Mitchell, and many that Sir T. M‘‘Ilwraith had retired from the 
others since, revealed existence of immense office of Colonial Ticasuier and Secretary, 
tracts inland of rich fertile country, watered retaining only the Premiership (For Ministry, 
by numerous rivers. In 1859 Queensland sepa- etc , see Diplomatic ) Consult Bonwick s 
rated from New South Wales, receiving a 44 Resources of Queensland,” Boyd’s “ Queens- 
constitution of her own. In April 1883 Sir land,” Pugh’s “Queensland Almanac for 1889,” 
Thos. Mcllwraith, the then Premier, took Gordon and Gotch’s “Australian Handbook tor 
upon himself to annex New Guinea, which lies 1889,” Nicol’s “ Wild Lile in Australian Bush,” 
about 90 miles N. of Queensland coast. An- Pethcrick’s “Catalogue of York Gate Library,” 
nexation had long been urged on Imperial etc. 

Government by various Australian govern- Quorum. (See ed. *88 ) Business may be 
ments. The Colonial Minister (Lord Derby) transacted in the House of Lords when notTess 
disallowed action of Queensland, but taidily than three peeis aic pi csent In the Commons it 
consented to paitial ratification, too late to save requires forty members, includingthe Speaker, 
a large part of New Guinea from Germany, to constitute a quoi um 



Rabies in Dogs. For a Select Committee of pany’s servants, and detained until he paid the 
the House of Loras on, ’87, and report, see ed. ’88. Full faic. For this he recovered a veidict for 
Racquets (or Rackets) This tennis game £25, and obtained judgment in the Court of 
was first played m England between the 13 th and Appeal, Lord Eshct laying it down clearly that, 
14 th centuries, with the naked hand, then with in the absence of any conditions expressly 
gloved hands, and later on thongs were bound cmpowcnng the company to eject him, a pas- 
round the right hand so as to make the ball senger failing to produce his ticket can only be 
rebound with greater force The Queen’s Club, compelled to pay his fare again, and sued if he 
West Kensington, is now the most popular lcfu^e to do so. Less loitunatc was Mrs. 
lesortof racquet players, and at that couit in Charleston in an action of a similar nature 
’88 the annual matches between Oxford and Cam- which she brought against the London Tram- 
bridge Universities took place, the singles being ways Company. Having given a tramway con- 
won by Oxford by three games to love, while the ductor hall a crown in payment of her fare, and 
four-handed match for the thirteenth successive received the change, she was charged by the 
year fell to Cambridge by four games to love man — quite unjustly, as it turned out — with 
In the Publio Schools competitions the Harrow giving a bad half-crown, and forcibly taken by 
boys have won thirteen of the twenty-one him to a police-station toi this she iccovered 
played, Eton being credited with six and Rugby a verdict foi £100, but the courts set it aside on 
ana Charterhouse with one each, the lattei appeal, holding that the conductoi was acting 
proving successful against Harrow in the ’88 beyond the scope of his employment, and con- 
contest by four games to tw r o. I’or the Pro- scquently that lie alone, and nut the company, 
fesmonal Racquets Championship, two matches was liable to be sued. A sleepy railway traveller 
were played in the year between Peter Latham who was carried beyond his destination on the 
(Queen’s Club) and waiter Gray (Chartei house), London, Chatham, and Dover Railway was sum- 
both resulting in favour of the former, who moned for refusing to pay the extra fare, but 
retains the title of champion racquet player the magistrate held that he was not liable. 
Radicals. See English Political Parties. Another magisterial deci^ on is that a tramway 
Railway Accidents in ' 87 - 88 . See Rail- company has no power to prevent passengers 
ways. from leaping from the cars while in motion. The 

Railway and Canal Traffic Act. bee practice is prohibited by the companies’ bye- 
Session ’88, sect. 42 . laws, but there is no penalty to enforce it. as in 

Railway and Tramway Law in '88. the case of railway companies. A veraict of 
Several decisions of impol tance to railway and manslaughter returned by a coroner’s jury 
tramway passengers have been pronounced by against “ the directors” of the Great Western 
the courts of law during the year. In Butler v. Railway Co. has been quashed, on the ground 
the Kaaohester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway that the persons charged were not 44 sufficiently 
€0., the plaintiff had lost the return half of an described.' 
excursion ticket, and, declining to pay the full Railway Brakes. See ed. '88. 

ordinary fare for his return journey, was Railway Signalling. See ed. '88. 

forcibly removed from the tram by the Com- Railways in '88. Last August the Assistant 
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Secretaries to the Board of Trade issued their 
•upplemratary report as to British railways 
m 8 I ’ From this it appears that there were 
29,578 miles, the double or more mileage being 
10,592, an increase in the mileage over ’86 of 246 
The oapital reached the enormous sum of 
X. 845, 971, 654, an increase of £17,627,400, the 
amount per mile open being £43,210, increase 
£302. The receipts for passengers were 

in',. ini'rpooB T — O „ . „ . 5* 


230,573,287, increase £328,349; fiDr goods, 
.£37,341,290, increase £970,860 ; and miscellane- 
ous, £3,028,790, increase £52,2x4. Total receipts, 

iEBSSfrZZSrZ £ .l± s ht*?- , w “ k “* 


r~~C — ~ IU 57 Ujrt , against 57 Ooa., 

but this decrease of o o6d was more than met 
by a decline in the expenditure which in ’87 
was 30 26^ per train mile, against 30 41^ m 
£,7 n j earnings being 2737^. against 

27 28^. in 86, an increase of o o qd The per- 
centages of net earnings on capital are given 
as 4 m 87, against 3 99 in *86, and dividends 
paid on ordinary capital at 4 08 against 3 94. 
The returns of accidents for ’87, published 111 a 
2 Bool j earlier in the yeai, show that a 


grand total of 977 persons, ‘"including railway 
tilled, and 7,747 injured from 


Wcre kl..».«, »»•« /,/47 mjurca irom 
vanous causes, and in many respects the year 

comnnrpH iinfaifB.., .1.1 4.ir 1 , ’ 


compared unfavouiably with i ts~ pi~ edecessor" - 
lurmng to the year ’88, speaking generally, 
and in the absence of anything appioaclnng 
complete statistics, it may perhaps be taken for 
granted that the final figures will come out 
weH as to goods tiafiic, though the wet summer 
must be held icsponsible foi a checking, if not 
an absolute Ho, . 


- — ■ iwi a cnecking, 11 nol 

an absolute deucase, in the passcngei receipts 
borne idea of the traffic of the first half of ’88 

ihif y fi be ^ ath a Ie ? £ ro,n ‘ 4 Bluc Book published 
by the Boaid of Trade on the subject of Con- 
tinuous Brakes Prom this it appears that on 
June 30th last 51 pci cent , an advance ol re 
percent, since the previous letmn, of engines 
and tenders had been fitted with these biakes. 
wfiile the pioportion of carnages so fitted was 
76 per cent., an advance of 5 per cent . The 
numbci of miles iun by these tiains in the six 
months was 66,053,727 miles, 01 89 per cent of 
the whole. The biakes chiefly ustd were the 
automatic vacuum, and the Westinghouse 
types P rorn anothei source w^e leai n that on the 
Brighton Company s system the Westinghouse 
automatic air make was on two da>s put into 
operation 19,222 and 21,712 times lespcctivclv 
As to accidents in ’88, a Boai d of Trade retui n 
lor the first three months gave a total of 209 pc 1- 
r 0 ailwa y s and 934 injured, against 
229 killed and 843 injured in the first quaiter of 
87 Other accidents were reported in which 
the movement of vehicles used exclusively on 
railways was not concerned, bringing ud the 
total to 223 killed and 2) i 4 , .n.mSS *bS P Juk 
14th a collision occurred at Hyde Junction, neat 
Manchester, involving five deaths, and injury 

tnr! h !Tf M n 0tl l er P crs ? ns > taa &ed by the frac- 
‘“t' oftlie axle ol a loiir-wheeled third-class 
Aui A serious collision occurred on 

Aug. 7th at Hampton Wiok, a light ene-me 
dashing alpng the wrong line into a passenger 
tram, causing the loss of four lives ind mmry 
to sixteen other persons. On Oct. 8th a 
singular fatality took place on the line of rail- 
way being constructed along the Firth of Forth 

whicE ear Inverkeithln S* A range of huts/m 
which ui men were sleeping, took fire and 
were totally destroyed, th?ee g of the inmates 


being burnt to death. In Parliament the Ra 
way and Canal Traffic Bill (see Session, se< 
42), which was introduced m the Lords, ai 
then passed the Commons, received the Roy 
Assent on Aug. 10th Under its provisioi 
the Railway Commission will be a permanei 
tribunal presided over by a judge of the Hi§ 
Court, having power to sit anywhere in tl 
United Kingdom; pieferential rates ai 
specially aimed at in the new Act. In tl 
Lords, on April 27th, Lord De La Warr asked 
a periodical retui n could be made of exception! 
cases of overtime employment on railways, bi 
accepted a suggestion of Lord Onslow to confi 
with him on the matter In the Commons, o 
May 4th, Mr Watt moved a resolution i 
favour of the State Purchase of Railways, whicl 
after a discussion, was negatived without 
division —Miscellaneous During the year cei 
tain disputes, negotiations, and arbitration 
occurred between the parties to what is knowi 
as the Tripartite agreement, the Brighton, South 
Eastern, and Chatham lines, but they are to< 
complicated foi any descnption to be attemptei 
hoi e. Early in the year the Hull and Barnsley 
shai eholdei s declined an offer to be taken ove* 
by the Midland, on the ground of sundry pro 
visions insisted on by the Noith-Eastern. A' 
the beginning of March a Lartigue (or single 
rail, camel back) line, woiked by steam, was 
opened in Noith Kerry What was known as 
the Railway Race to Edinburgh, the Greal 
Noithcrn and the North-Western vying with 
each other to do the distance m eight hours 
by their rival routes, took place in August, with 
vaiying success At the end of that month 
lacing ceased, and it was agreed to fix the time 
at 8J hours. On Dec 6th Col. Myles Fenton, of 
the Engineer and Railway Staff Corps, and 
manager ol the South-Eastern Railway, lectured 
to a large nmnbei of militaiy officers at Aider- 
shot on “The British Railways and their 
capabilities for Home Defence,” the subject 
being dealt with in an exhaustive manner. At 
the end of November it was calculated that in 
India tile State lines worked by companies have 
a mileage of 4,762 miles, and a capital expendi- 
ture of £62,415,925 The lines woiked by the 
Ciovermm nt have a mileage of 4,059 miles, and 
a capital expendituie of £49,820,163 The lines 
worked by guaranteed companies have 4,144 
miles open, and a capital expenditure of 
£62,712,338 The lines worked by assisted 
companies have a mileage of 543 miles, and a 
capital expendituie of ,£3,722,515. The lines 
owned by native states have a mileage of 791 
miles, and a capital expenditure of £5,208,300. 
During the fii st days of December the return 
of accounts tor the past nine months of the year 
was published, the grand total of killed being 
696, and 6,086 injured. 

Railways, Chronology of. The Annates 

Jmtusti wiles gives in chronological order, with 
dates, the first lailways opened in various 
countries —England, Sept. 27, ’25; Austria, 
Sept. 30, 28 , Franoe, Oct. 1, ’28 , United States, 
Dec. 28, 29; Belgium, May 3, 35; Germany, 
fi e , c 7 , ’35 , Cuba, *37 , Russia, April 4, *38 ; 
Italy, Sept. 39; Switzerland ,J uly 15/44; Jamaica, 
Nov. 21, ’45; Spam, Oct. 24, ’48; Canada, May, 

50 ; Mexico and Peru, ’50 ; Sweden, '51 ; Chiu, 
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yymmriha.'n . See Mohammedanism. 

RawIa See Rhea. 

Ran&valo Blanjaka m. The present Queen 
of Madagascar (q.v.). 

Rang e Finder. See Watkin Range Finder 

Rarotonga. An island of volcanic origin, 
rising to a height of about 3,000 feet, one of 
the Cook group in Polynesia. It has recently 
been taken under British protection 

Rassam, Hormuzd, IS a native of Mesopo 
tamia, who m ’45 rendered valuable assistance 
to Mr. Layard in his Assyrian explorations, and 
succeeded hnn as Commissioner in Assyria of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, to which 
institution he has fiom time to time contri- 
buted valuable relics of the past ages. He 
has been despatched on various missions of 
importance both by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and when Consul Cameron and his com- 
panions were imprisoned by King Theodore of 
Abyssinia (’64) Mr R , with Lieut. Pndeaux 
and Dr. Blaine, was sent to negotiate for their 
release Their mission, however, failed, for 
though the envoys were at first received with 
courtesy, the king subsequently ordered them 
to be put in chains and kept close pnsoneis 
This led to the Abyssinian War Mi R. is the 
author of an interesting account of lus mission 
to Abyssinia. During the last Turko-Russian 
War, Mr. R. was despatched by the British Govt, 
to Asia Minor, to inquire into the condition of 
the Christian population of that region 

RavenBCOUrt Park. This new park, which 
is situated at Hammersmith, contains a beauti- 
ful avenue of trees, and comprises 32 acies ol 
land ; has been pui chased by the Mctiopolitan 
Board ol Works for ,£58,000, the Vestry of 
Hammei smith bearing a poition of the ex- 
pense. It is situated in the western poition of 
the parish, with an entrance to the main road 
There is also a mansion 111 the grounds, whit h 
is to be let by the Board to the Public Libiaiv 
Commissioners lecently appointed, for the 
purposes of a public library and museum. 1 he 
park was opened in May ’88 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry, K.C.B ,FRS,isa 
brother of the Rev. Canon Rawlinson, in ton) unc- 
tion with whom, and Sir G Wilkinson, the 
famous edition of thewoiks of the “ fathci of 
history,” known as “ Rawlinson’ s Herodotus,” 
was pioduccd He was b at Chudhnglon, 
Ox on , 1810. Educated at Ealing School 
Enteied the seivicc of the old East India Com- 
pany in ’27, and seived with distinction on 
various special missions, especially 111 Persia 
(33) and Afghanistan (40-43), and icndcred 
distinguished service during that eventful 
period, for which he was frequently mentioned 
in despatches. He held Kandahar against all 
external and internal enemies. He was subse- 
quently appointed Consul of Bagdad ’50, and 
Consul-General m Turkey ’51 He was cicatcd 
X.O.B. in ’56, and in the same yeai appointed 
a director of the East India Company On the 
transference of the Govt, of India to the 
Crown, Sir H. was appointed one ol the 
Members of the Indian Council. In ’59 he was 
gpeoial envoy to the Shah of Persia. Sir H is 
as distinguished for his Oriental scholarship as 
for his diplomatic, military, and administrative 
ability, and, in addition to the great work 
already mentioned, has contributed largely 
to the literature of Eastern antiquities, and has 
rendered invaluable service in aiding the inter- 
pretation of cuneiform indbriptions. Hon . D.C.L. 


Oxford, LL.D. Camb., F.R.S., and a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of France. 
Rayleigh, I,ord John Wm. Strutt, D.C.L.. 

LL.D., F 7 R.S., 3rd Baron ; b. 1842. Educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge; B.A. ; Senior 
Wrangler and 1 st Smith’s Prizeman (’65); Hon. 
D C.L Oxford, and McGill Umv. Montreal. He 
is a Cambridge Commissioner under the Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities Act ’77 ; formerly 
Professor of Experimental Physios at Cambridge. 
Succeeded Professor Tyndall in the professorship 
of Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution. 
He is one of the secretaries of the Royal Sooiety. 

Real Presence, The. In both Eastern and 
Western Chinches from the earliest tunes the 
words of Jesus Christ in the institution of the 
L01 d’s Supper — “ Take, t at, this is My body,” 
and similar words regarding the cup— have been 
interpieted to mean that the presence and 
communication of the Body and Blood in that 
Sacrament are^ real, though not perceptible by 
the senses For many centuries it sufficed to 
hold the truth, without inquiry as to the mode 
of the Piesencc On this point Erasmus says : 
“ Diu satis erat credere, sive sub pane con se- 
crato sivc quocunque modo adesse verum 
corpus Chi isti " (‘It long sufficed to believe 
that the tiue body of Christ was present, 
w r hether undei the conseciatt d Dread or in some 
othu way’) AndDurandus: “ Veibumaudimus, 
motum sentinius, mod u in nesumus, prajscntiam 
crcdunus” (‘Weheai the woid, we perceive the 
motion, we know not the mannei, we believe 
the piesenee’) Gradually in the Roman Church 
and Western Christendom generally the doc- 
tune known as transubstantiation grew up 
and look definite shape J lus doctiine is that, 
upon conscuation, tin whole substance of the 
bread and wine become changed into the whole 
substance of the body and blood of Christ, so 
that no part of the foi 111c 1 remains, except the 
appearance and attnluitc s pcieeptible by the 
senses, and no pait of the latter is lacking. 
But befoic the Lateran Council (1215) the mode 
of the Presence was not defined So Cuthbert 
Tonstal, Bishop ol Duresme, wntes “De 
modo quo id fit ict satis erat curiosum quemque 
lehnquerc sune conjectiiia?, sicut liberum sit 
fmt ante concilium Lateianum ” (‘Concerning 
the mode in which this is done it weic better to 
lea\c every inqunei to lus own opinion, as it 
was free to do before the Lateran Council’). 
St. Bernard also advises “ indiihilatam letineie 
lideni,ct non quaitic quo pacto ” (‘ to keep the 
hclicl without wavcnng, and not to inquire as 
to the manner’) By the Council of Trent tran- 
substantiation was finally adopted as the Roman 
doctnne, with the sanction of an anathema 
affixed Meanw’hile, in the German Reformation 
under Luther, a modified form of the doctnne 
had been adopted, called consubsta nti ation. 
In this it is held that the substance of the 
elements remains, as well as their outward 
attributes, but that with and under these are the 
true Body and Blood of Christ. Goingbcyond 
this, some Protestant bodies, both mdEngland 
and on the Continent, have denied that there is 
any real presence in the Sacrament, but assert 
that the latter is a simple commemorative 
rite to which a promise of grace ia attached. 
I'he doctrine of the Reformed Church of 
England claims to be a reversion to that which 
we have described above as the ancient belief. 
It holds the fact of the Presence, but makes no 
attempt to inquire into the manner, though the 
Roman dogma is decisively repudiated, without 
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going too closely into the question, we may 
briefly describe the English Churoh doctrine. It 
includes the purely receptionist view, which is as 
follows : — Just as water m Baptism is sanctified 
by prayer to the mystical washing away of sins 
in those faithfully using it, so, in the greater 
sacrament, the bread ana wine are consecrated 
by prayer to be, to those who use them according 
to the ordinance, the communication of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, which are, by such, 
4< venly and indeed taken and received.’ This 
doctrine is thus summed up by Jeremy Taylor . 
“The result of which doctrine is this: It is 
bread, and it is Chnst’s body. It is bread in 
substance, Christ in the sacrament ; and Christ 
is as really given to all that are truly disposed 
as the symbols aie , each as they can , Christ 
as Christ can be given ; the bread and wine as 
they can ; and to the same real purposes, to 
which they are designed , and Christ does 
as really nourish and sanctify the soul as the 
elements do the body ” Something rather 
beyond this seems also intimated in the Church 
formularies, which seem to admit a representa- 
tive sacrifice, and speak ol the guilt of unfaith- 
ful recipients. See Kitualism. 

EealBChUlen (“ real-schools ”) originated in a 
movement belonging to the early and middle 
part of the present century, and were intended 
to provide an education of an industrial or 
technical character The R corresponds in 
large measure to the English “modern side.” 
See ed. ’86. 

Rea um ur (from Rene Antoine Ferchault 
de Reaumur, b. at La Rochelle, 1683, d. 1757). 
The name ol out ol the three scales used in 
thermometers The freezing-point of water is 
on the Reaumur stale marked o° ; the boiling- 
point is marked 8o°. The space between the 
freezing- and the boiling-point is divided 
into 80 equal parts, each of which is called 
a degree. Reaumur s reason for using the 
number 80 was the case with which it broke 
up into aliquot parts His thennometer is 
still used in Get many, but not by scientific 
workers. To turn the Reaumur record into 
the corresponding Centigrade record, the num- 
ber on the forinei scale is multiplied by 5 and 
divided by : c.g., 8o° R. are equivalent to 
80 x s — 4 4 100 ° C lo turn Reaumur to 
Fa hrenheit multiply by 9, divide by 4, and add 
32 : e.g,, 8o° R. are equivalent to 80 x 9 — 4 
*=* 180 + 32 - 212 0 T . 

Redgrave, Richard, R A. (ictncd), b 1804. 

A successful paintei of landscapes and figure- 

g ieces. He prepared, as head-master of the 
rovernment School ol Design, the system and 
course of mstiuction now earned out by the 
Department ol Science and Art In conjunc- 
tion with Sir Heniy Cole he formed a museum 
of art, which, ultimately developed into the 
present museum at South Kensington. For 
over twenty veais Mr. Redgrave was Keener 
of the Royal Fioturea, and lie only severed his 
connection with the Department of Science and 
Art in 1880. 

Rede Lectures. The Rede Lectureship is 
the result, existing, and perpetuated since ’59, 
of the consolidation of three several public 
lectures in the University of Cambridge, in philo- 
sophy, logic, and rhetoric, which owed their 
establishment to Sir Robert Rede, who died 
Jan. 8th, 1519, and whose endowment appears 
to have accrued to the University in 1524. 
These lectures, together with a Mathematical 
Lecture, founded at a very early period in the 


history of the University, were known as 
Baraaby Leotures, from the circumstance of the 
lecturers being annually chosen for their re- 
spective prefeiments on St. Barnabas’ Day 
(June nth). Sir Robert Rede, the founder of 
the lectures, called after his name, was a 
distinguished student of the University of 
Cambridge, and held the office of Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas in 
the reigns successively of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. The statute consolidating the 
Rede lectures was approved by Her Mgjesty 
in council, m April 58 ; and in the following 
year they were replaced by an annual lecture 
to be delivered in Term time every year, on 
the appointment ol the Vice-Chancellor, who 
exercises his power of election during the Lent 
Term in every year, and who determines the 
da y on which the lecture, which must be given 
in the Senate House, shall be delivered. The 
Rede Lecture is naturally extremely compre- 
hensive and versatile, embracing the exposition 
ol the latest results of research and speculation in 
various branches of soienoe, ethios, history, 
philology, art, and aroh®ology. Thus the roll 
of the reconstructed Rede lectureship is a 
record of great names, the first being that of 
Dr. (now Sir Richard) Owen., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
who, in ’59, took for his subject the Classification 
and Geographical Distribution of the Mammalia. 
From ’60 to ’68 the names lollow in the order 
ol their mention of Professor Phillips, M.A., 
F R.S., of Oxford , Professor Willis, M.A., 
F R S , of Cambridge , Major-General Sabine, 
R A., P.R.S, , David Thomas Ansted, M.A., 
F R.S., Sir George Biddell Airy, LL.D., F.R.S. 
John lyndall, F.R.S , Prolessor William 
Thomson, M A , of Glasgow; John Ruskm, 
LL.D. ; and F. Max Muller, M.A., each of 
whom expounded some subject about which 
he was specially and pre-eminently conversant. 
In >5 Sir Henry Maine, LL D., discoursed on 
the “ Eflects ol Observation ol India upon 
Modern European Thought ” , and Samuel Birch, 
LL.D, in ’76, on “The Monumental History 
ol Ancient Eg> pt ” In 77 Professor Sir Charles 
Wyvill Thomson, of Edinburgh, described 
“Some ol the Results ol the Expedition of 
H M.S. Challenger " ; and 111 '7 9 the Rev. William 
Ballinger, F.R S., lectured on the “Origin of 
Life, illustrated by the Life Histones of the 
least and lowest Oiganisms in Nature.” Sir 
William Muir, K C S.l , LL.D., treated of the 
“Eaily Caliphate” 111 ’81, and in the two 
following years Matthew Arnold, M.A., and 
Thomas Henry Huxley, M D., LL.D , discussed 
respectively “Literatuie and Science,” and 
the “Origin of the Existing Forms of Animal 
Lite Construction or Evolution’” The later 
lecturers have been 1 * rancis Galton, M.A., 
F.R.S., ’84 , George John Romanes, M.A., F.R.S., 
’85; Sir John Lubbock, M.P., LL.D., F.R.S., 
’86, Professor John P. Seeley, M.A., of Cam- 
bridge, ’87, when his subject was “ Greater 
Britain in the Georgian and in the Victorian 
Era ” : and lastly, in ’88, Sir Frederick ▲. Abel, 
C.B , D.C.L., F.R S , who took for his subject 
the “Application of Science to the Protection 
of Human Life.” 

Red Cross Society of Germany. The 

Dowager Empress Augusta supports under 
her auspices tne Augusta Hospital, managed by 
ladies of the Red Cross. This institution is 
open to three classes— (1) the poor, (2) paying 
patients of the second class, and (3) those who 
can afford to pay the largest sum, who are 
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first-class patients. The wards for the poor Here only an outline of the law can be given, 
are bright, airy, and scrupulously clean. The In order to be entitled to vote in the election 
rooms provided for the second-class patients of a member for parliament, one must be upon 
are sufficiently comfortable for sufferers of any the register of the borough or county. In a 
position in life. Children are admitted, and parliamentary borough, if it is at the same time 
every arrangement made not only lor their a municipal boiough, the town clerk, and else- 
treatment m illness, but for their amusement, where the clerk ol the peace, issues every year 
The building for the first and second class his precept to the overseers ol the poor in 
patients is detached from that for the non- every parish or township, requiring them to 
paying sick. In summer tents are provided make out a list of those who claim to vote, 
m the garden, where those lor whom it is con- Thereupon the overseers give notice requiring 
sidered desirable can sleep so as to secure for all persons intending to vote to send m their 
them the greatest possible amount ol lresh air. names by a given day. The overseers make 
The waiting aud sitting rooms and the corridors out an alphabetical list ol all claimants, and 
are very harmoniously anauged, and there is have power to object to the names of those 
also a little chapel and a gaiden. The whom they believe to be dead or not entitled 
Augustaatift, an educational institution con- to vote. Any person on the register may 
nected with the R.C., secures a first-rate object to any pei son on the list, but must give 
education to the daughters of officers killed or notice of his intention so to do. The overseers 
wounded in battle. A certain number of pupils aie to publish a list ol claimants and a list of 
who pay are received, and also a few foreign persons objected to, and are to keep copies 
young ladies. thereof for themselves, and to deliver copies 

Bod Cr 088 , ThO Royal (English), was in- theicof to the town clerk, or clerk of the peace, 
Stituted for the purpose of lewarding the as the case may be 'I he town olerk or olerk 
services of those who devote themselves to the of the peace is to transmit abstracts of the 
work of nursing the sick and wounded m wai. abo\e lists to ihe icvising barrister. A suffi- 
It is not confined to English subjects, and has citut number of levising barristers are to be 
in numerous cases been bestowed upon foreign appointed every year, for London and Middle- 
ladies either lay or belonging to nursing sex by the Loid Chief Justice, and for other 


sisterhoods. Among the present members are places by the senior judge ol assize. The 
the Princess of Wales, the Empress Fiederick barnstci so appointed makes a circuit and 
of Germany, Lady Wantage, and Miss Nightin- holds open court for the revision of the list in 


gale. Ihe decoiation consists of a red Maltese each boiomph and at every polling plate in the 
cross, bearing the woids “Faith, Hope, and county ihe cleikot the peace, or town clerk, 
Chanty,” and “ 1833,” the date at which it was and the ovciseeis must attend. The revising 
instituted. bamstci lias pow r u to examine witnesses on 

Rod Sea Littoral. Vauous points ill the oath, to htar claims and objections, and to 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Ad oil claim attention insert or omit names as lie finds just. An 
as coming within the lange of lccent European appeal lies fioni Ins decision to the (Jueen’s 
politics. Sec vauous heads, Suiz Lanai, Bench Division of the High Court, but no 


politics. Sec vauous heads, Suiz Lanai, 
Aden, Perim, Massowah, Tajurvii, etc 


Bench Division of the High Court, but no 
fuithci appeal is possible without its express 


Reeves, John Sims, was b at hbootci s sanction Ihe list of voters as settled and 
Hill, near London, 1821 Was cuil> trained signed by the icvismg bai t istei is sent, in the 


to music by his father, and at the age of lour- case of a county to the clcik of the peace, who 
teen became organist of North Cray Church must have it punted in a book and delivered 
He also became a proficient violinist, and to the she nil; in the case of a boiough 
sometimes undertook the dut> ol oichestial to the town cloik, who must have it printed 
leader. He studied harmony and coiintei point in a book and delivered to the returning 


under Mr. H. Caleott In his eighteenth \cai ofhcci 
he made his debut at Newcastle-on- nc thcati e clei k 
as the gipsy boy in “Guy Manneung” “ foi registe 
the benefit of the late tenor, George Baikei ” is com 


olhcci Ihe cleik of the peace or town 
clcik must keep printed copies ol the 
register for sale at a faxi d price The register 
is conclusive evidence that the pci sons therein 


He subsequently obtained an engagement at named have the qualifications annexed to their 
the Grecian Theatre, London, where he sang u spec tive names. 


under the name of Mr. Johnson; but in 1047, Regif 
in “The Bnde of Lammermoor,” at Drury Lane, Guiei). 
then under the management of Macieady, he R * r 


Registration of Teachers. See Teachers ’ 


inen unuer uie managemem 01 maeieauy, ue Reichspartei, German. See GERMAN PoLl- 
first showed his full powers. Although very "T f » rVr 

successful, he soon left the stage for the eon- J 

cert-room, and in oratono and ballad singing has Reichsrath See Aus trian 1 olitical Par- 

achieved the highest distinction. In ’43 he tuls, and Austria-Hungary. 

studied in Pans and afterwards at Milan, Reichstag bee Germany, and German 


achieved the highest distinction 


where he sang at La Scala. Aftei his icturn Political Partils 


to London he soon established Ins reputation 
as the first of modern tenors In Sept ’88 
Mr. S. R. published his autobiography 


Reid, Robert Threshie, Q.C , M.P., was 
b 1846 Educated at Cheltenham and Balliol 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. ’68. 


Regina. A young piaine town, the capital Called to the bar of the Inner Temple ’71, and 
of Assimboia, and of the North-West Territories appointed Q..C. '82 Entered Parliament as 
of Canada. Pop. 1,000. Liberal member for Hereford City ’80, which 


of Canada. Pop. 1,000. Liberal member for Hereford City ’80, which 

Registration of Marriages, Jews’. See he represented till ’85, when he unsuccess- 
Jews. fully contested Dumfrics-shire. Re-entered the 

Registration, Pa rliamentar y. The statute House as member for Dumfries district. Mr. R. 
law upon this subject is contained in many is engaged m the Parnell Commission ( q.v .) 
Acts, the longest and most important _being on behalf of Mr. Dillon, and other Irish mem- 


must be referred to for accurate information. | of court of Mr. 
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was the subject of some flattering remarks from lecture in February '62. and met with stormy 
the President. manifestations from the Catholic students, 

Reid, T- Wemyss, author and journalist, born which caused him to discontinue his profes- 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne 1842. Beginning journal- sional work. In ’63 he published his famous 
istic life at the early age of fourteen, in ’64 he work “ The Life of Jesus,” which roused the 
became editor of the Preston Guardian , and active hostility of the clerical party and led to 
(’70 to ’86) editor of the Leeds Mercury , which he the deprivation of his professorship The Im- 
conducted with so much ability that it speedily penal Government offered him a good appoint- 
ranked as one of the most influential provincial ment in the Imperial Library, which ne de- 
newspapeis. Mr Reid has written several dined. In ’70 he again became Professor ol 
highly successful books. His monograph on Oriental Languages m the College^ of France, 
“Charlotte Bronte” admirably supplements Mrs and was elected a member of the French Aca 
Gaskcll’s “Liie.” His novels “Gladys Fane’ demy (’78). In ’80 he received the Cross ol 
and “ Mauleverer’s Millions” commanded a the Legion of Honour, Grand Officer (May ’88) 
very wide circulation “Cabinet Portiaits” In ’84 M Renan delivered the Hibbert Lector* 
and “ Politicians of 1\> day ” arc telling sketches He wrote in ’85 “Le Pr6tre du Nemi,” and or 
of leading statesmen. While France was en- March 1st, ’86, published the first part ol a new 
gaged in militaiy operations in Tunis, Mr. R. woik, “The Origin of the Bible,” and in ’8< 
visited the country, and gave an account of his “L’Abbease Jouarre.” His latest works are th< 
experiences in “The Land of the Bey.” In “History of the People of Israel till the time 0 
addition to these larger works Mr. Reid has King David” (’ 88), and “DramesPhilosophiques,’ 
contributed extensively to the fugitive literature a scries ot essays in psychology m a dramatn 
of the period. In ’87 he accepted the position form. 

of general manager to Messrs. Cassell and Renshaw, E. See Lawn-tennis. 

Company (Limited). Mr. R.’s latest produc- Report on City Companies. See Crr 
tion is “The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Guilds. 

Forster,” published July ’88. It is one ot the Representation of the People Act, ’85 
most impoitant contributions to the history ol The principal provisions of this Act are a 
modern politics. follows (1) It established alike in borough 

Religious Statistics Of London. See cd '88 and in counties throughout the United King 
Religious Tract Society, The (instituted dom a uniform household fianehise and . 

1 799), has tor its object the cuculationot 1 cligious uniform lodger fianehise as defined by th< 
books and treatises throughout the Bntish Representation of the People Act 1867. B 
dominions and loreigu count! ics The business that Act any man of lull age, and not unde 
of the Socitty is conducted by a committee* a special legal incapacity, who on the 31st c 
chosen annually in London, and consists of July in any year, and during the precedin 
four ministers and tight laymen, and of six twelve months, has been an mhabitant-occupu 
trustees, half the numboi being minibus of of any dwelling-house, and has in respei 
the Church of England, and the other half thereof been rated to the leiief of the poor, hi 
Nonconformists The Society has in its a household franchise , and any man of fu 
catalogue some 4,000 separate ti acts and hand- age, and not under a special legal mcapacit 
bills, books, etc , foi adults, besides books and who dunng a like period has resided in ti 
tracts tor children. The well-known Leisure same lodgings of the annual value, unfurmshe 
Hour and almost equally well-known Sunday at of £io, has a lodger franchise. (2) It est 
Home are published by this Society. Cncula- blishes alike in boroughs and in countu 
tion of the Society’s publications for 1887-88 throughout the United Kingdom an occupatic 
76,061,050. Inoome lor 1887-88, lrom subscnp- franchise wherever the land or tenement occ 
tions, donations, etc., ,429,168 8s 5 d. Grants in pied is of £\o cleat yearly value. (3) 
money, paper, publications, ete , 44i>7^ 7 s - 3^ provides that where a man inhabits ai 
Seos , Revs. L. B. White, D I) , and S G dwelling house by virtue of any ofti 
Gieen, D.D. Association Seos., England, Rev or service, and the dwelling-house is n 
Cyril Williams, Rev. Wm. Williams, Richaid inhabited by his employer, he shall be deem< 
Butchei Wales, Rev Thomas Levi. Scotland, an inhabitant-occupier foi the purposes of ti 
Rev. Di Cathcait. Ireland, Rev. William Act. lhis provision cieates the service fra 
It win, D.l>. Continent, Rev { Ciaig, DD, clusc. (4) It provides against the multip 
Corresponding, D J Lcgg. Offices, 56, Patei- cation of votes by creating rent-charges, joi 
nostei Row, E C tenancies or tenancies in common. The A 

R6nan, Emeste French orientalist, philo- docs not abolish the 40s. freehold franchise, 
sopher and author, b. Feb. 27th, 1823, at the ancient franchises of the boroughs. It 
Treguicr, Department of the Cotcs-du-Nord, in supposed to have enlarged the constituenci 
Buttany, He was intended for the Church, by nearly 2,000,000 electors, 1,300,000 in Er 
and studied in the Seminary of Saint Sulpicc, land, 200,000 in Scotland, ana 400,000 in Irelar 
at Paris, which he left to devote himself to The greatest proportional increase in the nu 
the study of oriental languages. He won the ber of electors is in Ireland. The presc 
Volney prize with his woi k, “ Histoire Gene- total number of electors exceeds 5,000,0 
rale et Syst&mes Compares dcs Langues Semi- nearly one-tliird of the male inhabitants of t 
tiques.” He was sent (’49} on a scientific United Kingdom. 

mission to Italy, and (’51) was appointed to Repton School, Deibvshire. Founded 151 
a post in the Manuscript Department of the re-organised 1874. Pupil*, a8o. Head Xa*t 
Biblioth&que Nationale. He became (’56) a W. M. Furneaux, M.A. 
member ot the Academy of Inscriptions. In ’60 ReredOB, St. Paul’s. Until Jan. 25th, ’ 
he was appointed to a mission to Palestine and St. Paul’s was unique among cathedrals m 1 
Syria, which led him to investigations into the possessing a reredos. On that day (being 1 
origin of Christianity. On his return he was annual dedication festival) a structure was 1 
appointed Professor of Oriental Languages in veiled which has given nse to much controver 
the College of France. He delivered his first It cost ^37,000, and took eighteen months 
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erect. Raised on a plateau of many-coloured 
marbles, by a flight 01 ten steps above the level 
of the base, it sweeps in a graceful curve from 
wall to wall behind the “reed ” or rood table. 
From the base spring on either side groups of 
Corinthian pillars forming the wings ol the 
reredos. The last column on each side is 
surmounted by a statuette of the Angel Gabriel 
and the Virgin Mother The central feature, 
however, is the structure that rises and towers 
to a height of sixty feet between the wings. 
Mounting in rhythmical gradation of marbles, a 
central point is reached, on which, in high relief, 
there appears a sculptured crucifixion, bt. John, 
the Virgin Mary, and a Roman Soldier stand at 
the foot of the cross. This central panel is 
surrounded by four twisted pillai s of giey 
Breccia marble, wreathed with gilt bionze, 
and of the exact type of the convoluted pillai, 
that support the great baldachino in St Peter’s, 
Rome. A classic canopy, akin to a baldachinos 
surmounts the pillars, and over it is graven in 
gold the phrase “bit Dcits dilrxit mundum ” 
Above this again, on the ever-narrowing struc- 
ture, is a gi oup of the Virgin and Child ; and the 
whole is surmounted by a statue of the ascended 
Christ. To the right and left of the central 
panel there arc reliefs of the Nativity and the 
Resurrection; and beneath the panel a study 
of the Entombment. Representations having 
been made in objection to certain features ol 


railways and telegraphs, and working the mines 
and otherwise developing the resources of that 
kingdom ^ He retired from the management 
of Reuter’s Telegram Company m 78. 

Revenue, British There are three large and 
independent Government organisations at work 
upon the collection of revenue The Customs 
are administered by a Boaid of Commissioners 
with a Central Department at Thames Street, 
E C , and with ramifications at every port and 
almost every creek in the United Kingdom. 
I'hc Excise and the collection of general Btamp 
Duty, Property and Income Taxes, Land Tax and 
House Duty, arc administered by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, whose headquarters 
ai e at Somerset House The revenue from the 
Post Office (a v) and Postal Telegraph Offioe ( q.v .) 
is, as is well known, dei ived mainly from the 
sale of stamps. The work of administering 
the Post Office is vested in a Postmaster- 
General, with a central department at St. 
Martin’s-lc-Grand. This department is one 
which conducts one huge, 01 rather several 
huge Government businesses, which have 
turned out to be profitable concerns, adding 
considerably to the total of the revenue 1 eturns. 
Although the Post Office is classified in the 
estimates as a Revenue Dcpai tment, the two 
Revenue Depai tm cuts pi ope r are the Customs 
Revenue The “ 


the reredos, the Bishop, acting undt r the power 
vested in him by the Public Wot ship Regulation 
Act, ’74, vetoed a prosecution , but the case was 
carried on appeal to the Court ot Queen’s IV mb, ' 
and judguunt had not been delivered up to 
Dec. 5th The objectionable details affiutud 
are (1) The Ciucifixion in the icntre panel, 
(2) the statuette ot the Virgin Mothei , and (-$) 
the group of Virgin and Child 

Reunion. Founerly called Bourbon A 
volcanic island of the Indian Ocean, adjacent to 
Mauritius and Madagast ai , and a Frenc li colony 
Area 966 sq 111 , pop 170,734 Capital St. Denis. 
Other large towns, St Pierie and bt Paul. It 
is tropical, fertile, nch in pioducts similar to 
those of Mauritius, and is one of the lew French 
colonies which really pay It was settled in 
1649, but has several times been held by 
England. 

Reuter, Baron Paul Julius, the founder of 
the well-known Reuter’s news agency, was b 
at Cassel in 1818 When the tclcgiaph was 
first opened (’49) between Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Berlin, Herr Reuter conceived the idea of the 
system of collecting and distributing news 
from all parts placed in communication with 
the new method ot telegraphic transmission 
As the telegraphs extended, his system de- 
veloped, ana agencies in connection with it 
have now been established all over the world 
When England was placed in telegraphic com- 
munication with the Continent by means ot the 
submarine cable between Dover and Calais, 
laid in ’51, Herr Reuter permanently establ'shed 
himself m London, which became the centre 
of his system The newspaper press, the 
Stock Exchange, and Foreign Bourses, and 
great banking, shipping, and trading companies 
became dependent in a great measure upon 
Reuter’s Agency for the latest information. 
The agency was made into a company in ’65 
Rival companies have since been started 
Herr R. was oreated a Baron by the Duke of 
Coburg-Gotha in '71. In ’7a he obtained a con- 
cession from the Shah of Persia for constructing 


and inland Revenue The Customs ate the 
duties lev icd on ceitain goods 01 mctchandise 
upon importation F01 mcrly almost every 
artulc imported, whether manufactured or raw 
matcual, was in tlicTaufl, as the Lst o\ duti- 
able goods vs called In 184? the Customs Tariff 
nurnlif 1 cd no fewer than 1,200 ai tides Now it 
contains less than a score “ Prisage,” or the 
right cxctcised by the early Plantagenet kings 
to take a cask, 01 two casks arcoiding to size, 
from the wine -ships on then an ival at a port, 
formed the basis of Customs Duties In 1302 
tht king commuted his pi 1 sage on wine for a 
fixed charge of two shillings for every ton, 
called “ butlerage ” This received statute sanc- 
tion in 1354, and must be regarded as the 
foundation of the Tariff. In mediaeval times 
the Customs furnished the pnncipal share of 
the king’s revenue At the Restoration it 
product d about £1,000, 000 out of a total revenue 
horn all souices of about £1,800,000 Almost 
two-thnds of the amount received at the 
English ports comes from the Port of London. 
Customs drawback, or allowances upon exporta- 
tion, may be paid upon the following goods : 
beer (loreign), eoflee (for ships’ stores), manu- 
factured tobacco (including cigais and snuff); 
and Excise drawback upon beer and British 
spirits A comparatively small portion of the 
Customs duties is levied immediately on impu- 
tation, or, as it is technically termed, “ex-ship,” 
the bulk being denved from goods taken from 
the bonded warehouses, which have been esta- 
blished for the convenience of the merchants. 
The business of seeing that the goods which 
enter the bonded warehouses be not released 
without the payment of duty is intrusted to a 
large staff 01 officials m what is known as the 
warehousing branoh of the Out-door Department 
of the Customs The officials who test and 
assess the wet goods, and conduct operations 
with reference to the goods in bond, are the 
gaugers. Formerly the Customs and the Excise 
had two different warehousing systems, but 
these have been assimilated quite recently. 
The water-guard branch of the Out-door Depart- 
ment is intrusted with the many and important 
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duties in connection with importation and 
exportation. The “duty” is paid by the 
merchants into the “lone-room” of the various 
Customs Houses. The Inland Revenue service 
comprises three distinct departments— Excise, 
Stamps, and Taxes. The Excise Duties are 
collected by Inland Revenue officials ; the 
Stamp Dues by the Inland Revenue and Post 
Office officials, aided by authorised persons 
holding licences to deal in stamps. The collec- 
tion ol the Land and House Duty and Income 
Tax is undertaken mainly by local officials ; 
but four attempts have been made by as many 
Chancellors of the Exchequer to hand over 
the collection of these duties to Government 
officials. The Excise was first imposed 111 the 
time of the Commonwealth. It was at first a 
most unpopular form of taxation, and had to be 
forced on tne people at the point of the sword. 
At the Restoration, when it yielded about 
£ 600,000 per annum to the Revenue, the Excise 
was continued by an Act of Parliament, which 
remains outstanding on the Statute Book at the 

S resent day The Stamp Duties are governed 
y the Stamp Acts, 1870 (33 and 34 Viet , c 97, 
98), which came into operation on January 
1st. 1871. The Table of Duties is a most 
elaborate one, the items being too many to 
enumerate in our limits. It is interesting to 
note that the stamp duty on receipts for 
amounts of £2 and upwards dates fiom the 
war with our American Colonies which resulted 
in American Independence. Stamp Duties on 
legal documents are of old date, and can be 
clearly traced to 1604. In 1881 Mr. Gladstone 
enacted that penny adhesive stamps might be used 
for postal and inland revenue purposes indis- 
criminately. Ihe Probate, Legacy, and Succes- 
sion Duties yield the largest revenue in stamps 
The Land Tax and House Duty (the latter of 
which does not operate m Ireland) arc, 111 sonic 
form or othei, of veiy ancient origin, and aic 
the developments ol the veiy oldest modes of 
taxation in the count] y. About a century ago 
(1798) Pitt imposed an Income Tax, at times as 
high as 10 per cent., as a war tax. ihis was 
lepealed in bcttci times Sir Robert Peel re- 
lmposed the Income Tax in 1842 “for three 
years,” as a tempotary measure The tax, 
however, has never been lepealed (A table 
showing the late of Income Tax chaiged in 
each year from 1842 to 1888 will be found undei 
its pioper heading) The yield pei penny 
amounts in round numbeis to ^1,990, 000 See 
Finance, National. 

Reversion. When a peison who has an 
interest in lands or houses grants to another 
person a lesser intei tst in the same, he ci cates 
lor himself what is called a reversion. Thus 
when the tenant 111 fee 01 tenant in tail of pro- 
perty gi ants to anothci peison a life estate 111 
the same propeity, he creates for himself a 
reversionary estate in lee or in tail lespectively. 
So likewise a reversion is created when the 
owner of a house or farm lets it on lease, or 
when the holder of a lease for a longer term, 
say ninety-nine years, sublets the leasehold 
for a shorter term, say seven or twenty-one 
years. Thus the landlord is the reversioner 
of the tenant, and the reversion is generally 
accompanied bv a right to receive rent. 

Rems®d Bible, issued ’85. For detailed 
account of R.B , with list ol living members 
of the Old and New Testament Revision Com- 

S ames in England, see ed. ’86. At the present j 
ate (Nov. '88) the work of revising the Bible 


in Germany is slowly progressing. It has been 
found expedient that a commission of scholars 
well acquainted with the language of Luther 
and the requirements of the present age should 
be appointed to decide on various questions 
affecting the diction of the sample Bible which 
is being prepared, and the Minister of Public 
Worship has agreed to defray all incidental 
expenses. 

“Revue des Deux Mondes.” A French 

journal first published 1831, and appearing 
twice a month. Amongst the writers are the 
most eminent scholars in France. 

Rhea Fibre One of the industrial pro- 
blems wdiich for many years past has occupied 
the attention of those interested m textile 
manufactures has been how properly to utilise 
for commcicial purposes the raw fibre of the 
rhea plant, or tamie — the former being the 
Indian and the latter the Malayan name of the 
plant. The fibre at present has a very limited 
use, and although both the Indian and Frenoh 
Governments have offered inducements for the 
production of machines capable of reducing the 
fibre to a condition suitable for use, but few 

f iractical results have been obtained. The 
atter Government recently offered prizes of 
the value of 6,000 francs for any process or 
apparatus applicable to the commercial prepa- 
lation of rhea, and a competition of machines 
took place at Pans in Sept ’88. The chief 
difficulty is in connection with the gummy 
matter surrounding the fibre, which it is 
necessary should be removed so as to leave 
the fibics clean and ready for the spinner. 
Mr. John Orr Wallaoe, of Belfast, has turned his 
attention to this question from a mechanical 
point of view, and at the Insh Exhibition ( q.v .) 
ol ’88 he exhibited a machine with which he 
ultimately hopes to effect a solution of the 
difficulty. It was not made specially for rhea 
tnals, but loi flax experiments, these were 
attended with success, and stems of rhea 
being ticated in the same machine were found 
to give satisfactory lesults. It is intended to 
send appaiatus to India specially constructed 
for the piepaiation of rhea. Mr. Wallace is 
now engaged upon the whole question, and the 
outcome of lus experiments will be awaited 
with much intei cst. Consult Kew Gardens 
“ Bulletin/’ ’88 

Rhine Falls Utilisation. Sec ed. ’88. 
Rhodes, Cecil. South African statesman, is 
a son ol the late Rev. Canon Rhodes a Lincoln- 
shne clergyman, and w r as born about 1850. 
Educated at Oxloid where he graduated. 
While a very joung man he settled at the 
Cape, where he realised an immense fortune 
at the diamond fields, and at the Johannisberg 
gold fields. When General Gordon was in South 
Africa, lie became gieatly impressed with 
Mr. R., and asked him to become his private 
secretary, on his appointment to the Soudan. 
This appointment, however, Mr. R. could not 
accept, as he had only a few days previously 
been appointed Treasurer-General of Cape Colony. 
He was subsequently appointed Commissioiier 
for Beohuanaland. He is an enthusiastic Home 
Ruler and Federatiomst, and in ’88 sent Mr. 
Parnell ^10,000 for the furtherance of the former 
movement. 

Riay Pasha, K.C.M.G., Egyptian states- 
man, b about 1830, of Jewish origin, but 
Moslem. Appointed Minister of Public In- 
struction by Ismail, '73, Minister of Interior in 
European Ministry of Nubar, *78. Named by 
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Ismail Vice-Pi esident of the Commission of scheme, the new bill, however, being petitioned 
Enquiry, *78. Dismissed from office by coup against by the local Ratepayers’ Association. 

*78. On accession of Thewfik, ’79, called On June 8th a special meeting of the Town 
upon to form mimstiw, acted under, and cor- Council was held, when the independent report 
dially with, the Dual Control until his resigns- of Hr. Abernethy, M.I.C.E., of London, was 
tion demanded by military at entente February, presented. He regarded the extension of the 
’8a. Retired to Switzerland, returned afterTel el dock horn 30 to 40 acres as unnecessary, but 
Kebir. Became Minister of Interior in Cherif’s approved of the additional depth of 2 ft. 6 in. on 
Ministry, ’82. Resigned, ’83, owing to quarrel the dock cill. He suggested alterations in the 
with Lord Dufferin as to Arabi trial. On plans at a cost of *,20,000, thought that the 
dismissal of Nubar, ’88, formed Ministry, estimates for dredging up to Lytham were 
Riay Pasha is honest, has intimate knowledge sufficient, but beyond that he recommended 
of the country, is excessively hardworking, the construction of a channel in the North 
but of very narrow ideas His ideal of govern- Channel— considering the gut in the direction 
ment is a benevolent despotism, he being the of which the present works extend to be im- 
despot, and benevolence synonymous with practicable — at a cost of £30,000. On Nov. 24th 
stern but fairly just severity. the Preston Corporation issued an analysis of 

nibble Navigation. At the beginning of ’85 the voting when the poll of owners and rate- 
Mr, Walker of Westminster entered into a con- payers was taken as to whethei the Corporation 
tract with the Corporation of Preston to carry should piomote a bill m the next session of 
out their design of diverting the channel of the Parliament to authorise them to borrow an 
river Ribble, and constructing a 40-acre dock additional £510,000 for the Ribble works, 
at Preston, for £456,000 The intention, of There were 12,569 votes in favour, and 4,835 
course, is to improve the town as a seaport, against. 

and great things are expected when the enter- Richard, Henry, M.P., b. 1812, died Aug. ’88; 
prise is completed. But this large sum does educated at Highbury Congregational College, 
not by any means represent the cost of the After having held the charge of an Independent 
whole work The Corporation, m their Act of Church in Southwark, he became connected 
*82, obtained borrowing powers amounting to with the Peace Society as Secretary, — a society 
£650,000, but it was stated at the beginning of with which Mr. R ’s name will ever be honoui- 
*86 that they were already committed to an ably associated. Mr Richard filled the post of 
expenditure of nearly £700,000. Dredging Chairman of the Congregational Union for England 
the river channel from the dock to the sea, a and Wales,— a distinction conferred on few lay- 
distance of some twelve miles, is being done by men in that body. He first entered Parliament 
the Conxnation of Preston, and not by con- in ’68, as Member in the Liberal interest for 
tract. There aie 6,000, 000 cubic jards to be Merthyr Tydvil, which he continued to lepresent 
moved, and it is stated that they only com- till his death, although it was stated that towards 
menced operations about the end of October ’86. the end of his life he had sent m his resignation, 
These dredging operations were continued in which was not, however, accepted He was 
9 87 , till it became apparent that they would was regarded with much respect in the House, 
prove to be far more irksome and expensive being frequently referred to as “the Member for 
than at fiist estimated on paper A special Wales” Mr R. was an active member of the 
meeting of the Preston Town Council was held Royal Commission on Education, which in '88 
on Sept. 15th to consider a leport of the Ribble concluded its sitting It is pioDosed to erect 
Committee, recommending that application be a statue to Mi R ’s memoiy in Tregaron, Car- 
made next session to borrow an additional sum diganshne, where he was born 
of £510,000 for the purposes of the Navigation Richardson, Benjamin Ward, M D., F R.S., 

and Dock Act and the extension of the borough b. 1828, at Somerby, Leicester shne. Graduated 
boundary. It was then stated that the Parlia- in medicine at the University of St. Andrews 
mentary estimate for the works, land, etc., was (’54), Fellow of the College of Physicians (’61). 
originally £558,149, and to increase the size of In ’65 he conducted an experimental research 
the new dock f 1 om 30 to 40 acres and for other which lesultcd in the detection of a special 
purposes, borrowing powers to the extent of poisonous product in connection with the 
£662,244 had been obtained. The engineer now spreading of contagious diseases, to which 
reported that to carry out the woik as it now he gave the name ol septme Discovered (’66) 
stood, the borrowing powers would have to be the application of ether spray foi the local 
increased to £1,171,105, nearly every item in the abolition of pain in suigical operations Dr. 
Parliamentary estimate having been exceeded. Richardson snumeious conti lbutions to medical 
The Council adopted the rcpoit by 25 votes to 15 and scientific liteiature have been directed to 
Towards the end of October, however, anothci the advancement of medical practice by the 
special meeting was held m the Guildhall ; and expenmental method In ’68 he was publicly 
such opposition was shown to the action of the presented with a testimonial, consisting of a 
Council that the latter, 011 meeting the following microscope by Ross and r, 000 guineas. His 
day, agreed to call in an expert for an opinion writings on hygienic matters have attracted a 
on the scheme, and meanwhile to make no great deal of attention, as also have his re- 
attempt to raise any more money. The matter searches in alcohol in relation to its action on 
was under the consideration oftheToivn Council man, and on the diseases incident to modern 
at the close of ’87. On March 24th, ’88, the civilisation. Dr. Richaidson is a noted cyclist 
chairman of the Ribble Committee of the and President of the Sooiety of Oyolists. Author 
Corporation of Preston formally opened the of the Asdeptad (quarterly, 2s. 6 d.) In '88 
new out, over a mile long, excavated for the Dr. R. published a novel, entitled “The Son of a 
diversion of the river. On the line of the cut Star.” 

is the new quay, and some distance beyond, the Richter, Ettgen, German lawyer, publicist, 
new forty-acre dock works. It was reported and politician, was b. at Dttsseldorf, July 30th. 
at the time that powers were being sought 1838. In July ’64 Herr Richter was elected 
to borrow another £510,000 to complete the burgomaster of Neuwied, but the Government 
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vetoed the appointment. Was elected to the 
Constituent North German Diet, became a 
member of the Prussian Diet (’69), and of the 
Imperial German Diet (’71). In both Houses 
he leads the Progressist Liberals. Is an eminent 
authority upon finance. 

Richter, Hans, b. at Raab, in Hungary, 
1843. After receiving a musical education, he 
became conductor at the National Theatre, 
Munich (’68), at the Pesth Theatre (’71), and 
at the Court Opera Theatre m Vienna (’75) 
He conducted the famous Wagner Festival 
at Bayreuth 111 ’76, when a shower of orders 
descended on him from the giatiflcd German 
princes. In ’80 he conducted his first concerts 
in London, and cieated much astonishment by 
leading the greatest works entirely nuinotttit. 
His control over an orchestra is phenomenal. 
His concerts have been annually continued 
He has also conducted fine peiformances of 
German operas in London. In ’85 he was 
chosen director of the Birmingham Festival. 
Right, The See Frknch Political Parties. 
Rights Of Way, Law in ’88 Decisions of 
the couits with lefcrence to public rights of 
way, have been numerous during the year 
In the Highlands a question was raised as to 
the right of v\ayovti a mountain path leading 
from Bracmai to Clova, in tlu eount\ ol 
Foilai, in the ncighbouiliood of Balmoral 
The appeal ol the 4 landownci was dismissed 
with costs by the House of Loids, the evidence 
showing that there had been a right of way 
ovei the path fiom time immemorial flu* 
Latngg case, which tested tile* right of the 
public to walk ovi 1 the lull known as Latngg, 
in Cumbci land, 01 the load or paths thereon, 
involved a good deal of litigation The in- 
terests of the* public wtie defended by the 
Keswick Footpath Picscivation Society, and 
after a good deal of litigation, a compromise, 
which practically admitted most ol the rights 
of way sought to be maintained, was eflt'eted 
The case ot the Grand Junction Canal Co. v 
Petty (Coin tot Appeal, June), laiscd a question 
vvhethei atovnng-path by the side of the Ayles- 
bury bianch bael be t*n dedie atcel to the public. 
It was admitted that tlic Company had placed 
prohibitoiy notices telling people that they 
must not “ ticspass ” , but, on the othei hand, 
it was shown that, as a matter of fact, the 
public had used the* path foi yeai s, and that the 
tiespassing notice was intended only to scaie 
away “loitereis and people intending to fish 
in the canal." The Court held that the Com- 
pany, bv permitting people to use it foi yeais, 
had dedicated the path to the public, and re- 
fused to find they had no powei to do so, as 
the user by the public was not incompatible 
with the pin poses lor which the Company 
existed. See also Traialgar Svjuarf, and 
Obstruction. 

Riot. Law Oil, '88. The not at the Lillie 
Bridge running ground in August ’87, when 
the pavilion was set on file, and dressing- 
rooms and refreshment bat were wrecked, was 
the subject ol the fiist claim for compensation 
under the Riot (Damages) Act, 1886. The com- 
petitors left the ground without running, in 
what appeared to be a preconcerted mannei ; 
and the ciowd, failing to get back their money, 
became angry and did the damage complained 
of. The jucfge, though putting aside the de- 
fendant’s contention that as the not took place 
in a private place the Act did not apply, held 
that as the plaintiffs agents made no attempt to 


explain to the crowd why the race would not be 
run, the claim must fail. 

Riots in Belfast, Royal Commission on 

the. See ed. '88. 

Ripon, Right Rev. William Boyd Car- 
penter, D.D., Bishop of, b. 1841. Educated at 
Cambridge, where he graduated Senior Optime 
(’64), VicarofSt James’, Holloway (’70), Christ’s 
Church, Paddington (’79) ; Canon of Windsor 
(’82) , Bishop of Ripon (’85). Bishop Carpenter 
is a popular preacher ofthe Evangelical Party. 
Has written, among other works, “A Com- 
mentary on the Book of Revelation,” “Foot- 
punts of the Saviour” (new ed ), etc. 

Ristich, John, Servian statesman, was b. 
in 1831 in Scrvia. He was educated in Ger- 
many, and afterwards in France. He began his 
official career in the Ministry of the Interior, 
under Prince Karageorgevitch, and soon rose 
to a leading position m that department. 
In ’58 he was made secretary to the embassy 
sent to Constantinople by Obrenovitch III , 
and became afterwards Servian Envoy at the 
Porte. In ’67 he was appointed Servian 
Munster of Foreign Affairs, and when Obreno- 
vitch was assassinated he was the Envoy sent 
fiom the Provisional Government at Belgrade 
to bring home Pi nice Milan from Pans. From 
’68 to ’72, during the mmouty of Prince 
Milan, M. Ristuh was member ol the Council 
ol Regency When Prince Milan became King 
M Ristich became, his Minister lor Foreign 
affairs, and subsequently Picsident of tne 
bcivian Council of Stale (see Strvi an Politi- 
cai Pariies) In ’88 M. R 1 csigned, and w T as 
succeeded by M. Christich. He played a very 
in eminent pait in the events that led to the 
Russo Tuikish war of '77-1%, and has exerted 
considerable influence 111 connection with the 
events which have transpired between Servia, 
Bulgana, and the Powei s. 

Ritchie, Right Hon Charles Thomson, 

M P , was b. at Dundee, 1838 He settled in the 
East of London some years ago, and engaged 
successfully in the sugar refining business. At 
the generafelcction ol 74 he contested the Tower 
Hamlets, which had pieviou'-ly been a Radical 
constituency, and was returned in the Consei- 
vative intei esl. He was again returned m ’80. 
Since ’85, when the boiough was split up by the 
Redistribution Bill, he has sat for St. George’s 
Division He first brought himself into public 
notice by the active pai t he took in the Anti- 
Sugar Bounties Agitation (see Sugar Bountifs). 
He alsogreatly interested himself m looal affaire 
in the East End, and obtained the respect not 
only of his own constituents, but also of both 
parties 111 the House of Commons, for his good 
sense and intelligent acquaintance with practical 
politics. On the accession of Lord Salisbury to 
pow r ei after the resignation of Mr. Gladstone in 
*85, Mr. R ’s services were rewarded with the 
Secretaryship to the Admiralty, in Lord Salis- 
bury’s second administration, Mr. Ritchie was 
appointed President of the Looal Government 
Board, a post which he at first held without a 
seat in the Cabinet, but was subsequently pro- 
moted to Cabmet rank. During last session he 
added greatly to his reputation for administra- 
tive ability by the success with which he carried 
through the Looal Govennent Bill, one of the 
most important measures ever adopted by the 
legislature (see Parliamentary Session ’88, 
sect. 26 ). In October ’88 Mr. R. paid a visit 
to his native town of Dundee, where he was 
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presented with the freedom of the borough, and 
met with an enthusiastic reception. 

Ritualism. The Ritualists m the Church 
of England may be best defined as those who 
advocate and adopt an abundant symbolism in 
public worship, m opposition to the Puritan 
idea which dispenses as far as possible with 
all outward signs or ceremonies. The 
Ritualist maintains that these things assist 
the worshipper, and render public worship 
more orderly and reveiential. The Puritans 
hold that they tend to degrade the worship 
and distract the w 01 shipper, substituting the 
form for the spirit Sti ictly speaking, therefore, 
Ritualism is compatible with all forms of 
doctrine, and independent of all But, as a 
matter of fact, in the Chuich of England an 
extieme Ritual is almost exclusively associated 
with extreme views on the Real Pi esenee (< q v ) , 
and the points ol Ritual about which thcic has 
been the most violent contention are those 
which involve the adoration of Christ as ptc- 
sent on the Altar under the loi ms of bread and 
wine (See moie fully ed ’87 )— Proceedings have 
been commenced against the Bishop of Lincoln 
(q.v ), in the Court ol the Aichbishop of Can- 
terbury, requiring him to cite the Bishop before 
his court lor the following practices — “ (1) The 
use of lighted candles when not rcquucdfor 
the purpose of giving light , ( 2 ) Adopting 
the Eastward Position (q v ) during the ante- 
Communion office , ( 3 ; Mixing water with 

the Sacramental wine used in the Holy Com- 
munion ; ( 4 ) Administering water and wine 
so mixed to the communicants , ( 5 ) Standing in 
such a position during the Piayet of Consecra- 
tion as to hide the manual acts (sec Eastwakd 
Position) , (6) Permitting the singing of the 
Agnu s Dei immediately aftei the Prayer of 
Consecration , ( 7 ) Making the sign of the cioss 
over the people, (8) Rinsing the paten and 
chalice and drinking the ablutions ’ Each of 
these allegations describes, in set terms, a 
practice which has been condemned at some 
time or other, by one or other of the ecclesias- 
tical courts The decisions have, however, 
been somewhat contradictory, and in the result 
nothing has been done to check their rapid 
extension in the Church of England 

Rlvl6re, Briton, R A., animal paintei , b. 1840 
He studied art under his father, Mr. W Rivieie, 
at Oxford, where he also graduated He has 
exhibited regulaily at the Royal Academy 
since ’64, and many of his works have been 
engraved on steel, while others have been 
etched. Elected A.R A. (’78), R.A (’8i). He 
exhibited “ Requiescat ” at the Academy, and 
"Adonis’s Farewell” at the Grosvenor Gallery 
in ’88. 

Ro&dtown. Capital of the Butisli Virgin 
Islands ; in Tortola. 

“ Robert Elsmere ” (Smith, Elder) Beyond 
all question Mrs Humphry Wards masterly 
novel was the book, par excellence , of 1888. Deal- 
ing as it does with the weighty things of Faith, 
it possesses for the intelligent reader an absorb- 
ing interest that leaves the merely sensational 
tale hopelessly m the rear. The idea of treat- 
ing in direct historical form, under the guise of 
a novel, of an honest truth-seeker's soul- 
searching travail was almost an intuition of 
genius. At all events Mrs. Ward realises for 
every one the terrible passion and the gains of 
victory. It must not be supposed that "Robert 
Elsmere ” is deficient in the elements of the 
more ordinary novel. On the contrary, it 


displays extraordinary powers of observation, 
and the episode of Rose and Mr. Langham is 
wonderfully finely rendered. Thanks to Mr. 
Gladstone’s article in the Nineteenth Century , 
the book acquired great popularity, and its 
circulation was much stimulated. 

Roberts, Sir Frederick, G.C.B., V.C., son 
of Sir Abraham Roberts, G.C.B., was b. 1832. 
Appointed lieutenant in the Bengal Artillery 
(’51) ; captain (’60) , served with distinction 
in the Indian mutiny, and received the Victoria 
Cross Took part in the Abyssinian war (’68), 
as Assistant Quartermaster-General, and ob- 
tained the brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel. In 
’72 he was made C.B. for his services in the 
Looshai Expeditionary Force. In the Afghan 
war of ’78 Major-General Roberts commanded 
the column sent to operate through the Koorum 
Valley, and surmounting the difficulties of the 
Pt nvar Pass, gained a brilliant victory at Chara- 
siab and entered Cabul. On the investiture of 
Candahar by Ayoub Khan he rapidly performed 
the maroh lrom Cabul to Candahar (one of the 
most brilliant militaiy feats of modern times), 
and utteily defeated the Pictendcr. For these 
services he was created (’81) a baronet, G.C.B., 
and C I E. General Roberts was sent (’81) to 
take command of the foices against the Boers 
in South Afi ica, but was recalled on his arrival 
at Cape Town in consequence of peace being 
made He succeeded Sir Donald Stewart in 
the command of the Indian army. 

Robes, Mistress Of the, has chaige of the 
royal siate robes, and superintends the robing 
of the Queen at state ceremonies , walks next 
before II M in piocessions, or rides in the 
same can lage as H.M. with the Master of the 
Horse. SeeMiNisno. 

Robinson. John R , editor and manager of 
the Daily New s (q v ), is the son of the Rev. 
R Robinson, and was b at William, Essex. 
He has been associated with this newspaper 
since *56, being for some length of time 
editor of the evening paper published by the 
propi letors of the Daily Neivs, under the name 
of The Express For many \ears Mr. R. was 
a constant contributor to the columns of the 
American press, especially to the Boston Adver- 
tiser and the Chicago Tribune. Appointed the 
sole manager of the^ Daily Newt, '68, and became 
editor ’87 In Nov. ’88 Mr R. delivered a greatly 
appreciated lecture at Toynbee Hall, on " The 
Newspaper, Day and Nignt.” 

Rochester, Rt Rev Anthony Wilson 
Thorold, Lord Bishop of The see was founded 
m 604, and has an income of .£3,100. His 
lordship, the 98th bishop in succession, is the 
second son of the late Rev Edward Thorold, 
rector of Hougham-cum-Marston, Lincoln- 
shire, and grandson of Sir John Thorold, ninth 
Baionet of Marston Was b. June 13th, 1825; 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, where he 

g raduated B.A. 47), D.D. by diploma ('77). 

•rdained deacon (’49), priest (’50), by the Bishop 
of Manchester, and consecrated Lord Bishop of 
Rochester (’77). His lordship was rector of St. 
Giles’-in-the-Fields (’57-68), minister of Curzon 
Chapel, Mayfair (’68), vicar and rural dean of St. 
Panoras (’69-77), Canon of York and Examining 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of York (74’77>» 
Select Preacher at Oxford (’78-80). Member of 
the School Enquiry Commission ('64), member of 
the first School Board for London (’70). Besides 
numerous sermons and pamphlets, he has 
written "A Commentary on the Epistles to 
the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossi ans,Thessa- 
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lonians, and Philemon, and Epistles of SS. the Record Office (q*v,) : Lord Romilly, the 
John, Peter, and Jude”; vol. ii. of “The New Master of the Rolls, m 1857 proposed to 
Testament, with a Brief Commentary by Various the Government that the vast body of important 
Writers” (’70): “The Preparation of a Ser- historical material lying m the form of MSS. 
mon,” one of the Homiletical and Pastoral at the Record Office should be edited by compe- 
Lectures edited by the Bishop of Gloucester tent writers: and the suggestion (first made 
and Bristol (’79). During the past year (’88) his in 1822 by the House of Commons to George IV.) 
lordship has preached and delivered addresses was adopted. The series now comprises most 
on Sodalism in its relation to the Church. of the principal English chronicles, and many 

Rockham pton - Second city of Queensland, other documents of the highest subsidiary 
on Fitzroy river, 420 miles noith-west of Bris- importance to the historian, since they throw 
bane, pop. 12,4*2. Outlet for a large portion of contemporary and often unbiassed light upon 
central Queensland. early events that it has hitherto been lmpossi- 

Rocky Mo untains Tunnel Sec cd. ’88. ble to fully interpret 

Rodriguez. An island in the Indian Ocean, Roman Catholic Church. The name of that 
344 miles cast of Mauritius, of which Bntish community of Christians who profess the same 
colony it is a dependency Aica about 100 faith, partake of the same sacraments and 
sq. m., pop. 1,463 On all sides sin rounded by a sacuficc, and are united under one head, the 
coral reef. A central lidge traverses the island Pope or Bishop of Rome and successor of St. 
from east to west, and dt ep-cut river valleys Peter, and under the bishops subject to him. 
run down m all directions to the sea. On the Its essential parts are the Pope, bishops, 
south-west is a large plain of coralline Jimc- pastors— so far as they are priests — and laity, 
stone, remarkable for its caves. Comparatively The Catholic’s rule of faith is the whole word 
and, but very feitilc. Climate healthy, but of God, written and unwritten; and this as 
subject to hunicanes Two passages in the taught and explained by the Church, or by 
reef available for large vessels Administration the infallible utterances of the Roman Pontiff 
is provided foi by a Civil Commissionei speaking cx ccithcdta— viz., when, as “pastor 
appointed by the Governor of Mauritius and teacher of all Christians,” he “defines a 
Rodriguez was annexed in 1814. When the doctnnc, legal ding faith or morals, to be held 
island was in French possession many settlers by the univei*al Church.” The distinctive 
cultivated large estates ; but with the libera- characteristic ol the Romish Church is the 
tion of the slaves the area of cultivation rapidly supremacy of the Papacj . Its dootrmes, like 
decreased, and it is now very small. Capitalists that of the icetol Christendom, arc to be found, 
from the Mauritius are again turning attention 111 the fust instance, in the Nicene Creed ; but 
to the natui al advantages of the island. to this, aftei the Council of Trent, were added, 

Rogers, the Rev. William, Reminiscences by Pope Pius IV , the aiticle on transubstan- 
of d vegan Paul). One of the laucst books tiatioii, invocation of saints, and others which 
published in ’88 was the volume of the Renn- chiefly distinguish the Roman from other 
niscences of the Rev. William Rogers, rector Christian communities. The Immaculate Con- 
of St. Botolph, 111 Bishopsgate. Mr. Rogers is ception ol the Vngin Mary and Papal Infalli- 
a veteran worker in the cause of popular cduca- bifity have been made articles of faith in 1854 
tion, and is also a famous tacon/eu /. In the and 1870 respectively One great and central 
latter capacity he has a varied assortment of object of faith and worship is the Mass, which 
choice stones to tell, and told they are with is the mystical sacrifice of the body and blood 
wonderful aptness and unction. As a tried of Christ, instituted by Himself at the Last 
educationist L’s chapters on this important Supper, and is essentially the same as the 
subject well deserve the attention of all w'ho Sacrifice of the Cross. Scripture and tradition 
are interested m the questions of free educa- are appealed to in support of this and other 
tion and 111 the Board School system generally, doctrines — as the Seven Sacraments, the honour 
Roll Of Solicitors. Every solicitor of the due to the Blessed Virgin, Purgatory, Invoca- 
Supreme Court is entered on the roll of solici- tion of Angels and Saints, etc. There is quite 
tors (now a book), kept by the clerk of the petty a distinction between what is of dootrine and 
bag (see Rolls ? Master of). He is “ struck what of discipline , the former belonging to 
off the rolls” either at his own request, e.g ., the deposit of laith taught by Christ ana the 
on retirement fiom practice, or loi misconduct. Apostle*, wdnch is invariable, whilst the latter, 
Several solicitors have of late years been struck founded on the decisions and canons of councils 
off the rolls for the misuse of clients’ moneys, and and the decrees of popes, is the Church’s ex- 
the decisions m this respect are very stringent, ternal polity as to government, and may vary 
Rolls, M&8t6r Of the, is the chief keeper of according to times and circumstances. The 
the records preserved at the Public Record Roman Catholic Church abounds in a variety 
Office (q.v.). It is an office of great antiquity of religious orders for men and women, with 
(first mention a.d. 1256), and position. Origin- constitutions suited to all tastes, times, and 
ally he was merely the custodian of chancery countries, yet practising in common, poverty, 
rolls: later he acquired judicial authority in chastity, and obedience, called the “evangelical 
the Court of Chancery, and 111 recent times counsels”; in charitable and educational in- 
he shares with the vice-chancellors the hearing stitutions, as asylums, hospitals, orphanages, 
in the first instance of any suit ; and by the schools, colleges, universities ; nor does she 
Judicature Act, 1873, he was made a member of forget the divine commission to teach all 
the High Court of justice and of the Court of nations, for her missionaries penetrate to 
Appeal. He is likewise head of the petty bag every corner of the world. The Saored College 
office (formerly the common law side of the of Cardinals— 70 in number, after the 70 dis- 
Court of Chancery, now an office in the High ciples— are the supreme council or senate of 
p»urt of Justice), and admits solicitors of the the Church and the advisers of the sovereign 
Supreme Court. pontiff, and at the death of a pope they elect ms 

. Rol ls Series. The abbreviated title of the successor. They preside over the 19 Roman 
important series of publications issuing from congregations or departments for ecclesiastical 
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affairs, and thus represent the Pope in the in Elementary Chemistry,” which has been 
regular exercise of his pontifical authority, translated into many languages, and of “leo- 
The total number of Catholics over the world, taxes on Speotrum Analysis.” He is an Hon. 
ruled by about 1,100 archbishops and bishops, D.C.L. of Oxford, an LL.D. of Cambridge, 
is estimated at 220,000,000 ; of which there Dublin, and Montreal, an hon. M.D. of Heidel- 
are in Great Britain and Ireland about 5,650,000 berg, member of various learned societies, and 
(*.*., nearly 4,000,000 m Ireland, and about served on the recent Royal Commission on 
^680,000 in Great Britain) ; and m the rest of Technical Instruction, also on the Commission of 
Europp more than 100,000,000 Ireland is divided Inquiry into the Pasteur method for the treat- 
into four metropolitan provinces, subdivided ment of hydrophobia, and was, ’88, appointed 
into dioceses, each ruled by a bishop, of whom consulting chemist to the Metropolitiui Board of 
there are 27, including the four archbishops. Works with a view to the deodorisation ot 
The number of priests amounts to 3,412, who sewage at the Barking outfalls. He sits for 
serve 2,382 churches and chapels, situated South Manchester as an advanced Liberal, 
in 1,015 parishes. The 21 archbishops and Roseau. Capital of Dominica (q. v.). 

bishops of Great Britain consist of 1st, for Rosebery, Archibald Philip Primrose, P.C., 

England and WaleSj 1 archbishop (of West- 5th Earl of (cicat. 1703) j Baton Rosebery (1828), 
minster), with 14 sufliagans (besides 2 bishops- by which title he sits in the House oi Lords; 
auxiliarjO; 2iidly, for Scotland, 2 archbishops b in London, 47; educated at Eton and Christ 
(one of St. Andrew’s and Edinburgh and one Church, Oxford; m. (’78) Hannah, dau. of the 
of Glasgow), with 4 suffragans. The total late Baron Mayer de Rothschild, M.P. ; suc- 
number of priests of England and Wales is cccdcd his grandfather in ’68. Appointed a 
2^314, serving 1,312 churches and chapels; of commissioner to inquire mto endowments in 
Scotland 334, serving 327 churches and Scotland (’72) , Undcr-Sccrctary of State, Home 
chapels The United States has about 7,500,000 Office (’81-83) ; elected Rector of the University of 
Catholics, 79 archbishops and bishops, 7,596 Edinburgh ( v 8o) , was Lord Privy Seal, and First 
priests, 3,000 churches and chapels, and Commissioner of Works (’85). On the accession 

500.000 pupils m parish schools. In the British to power of Mi. Gladstone in the beginning of 
possessions of North America there are about ’86, Lord Rosebery attained the distinguished 

2.200.000 Catholics, 34 archbishops and bishops, post of Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He held 

about 2,400 priests, 2,200 churches and chapels the portfolio for only six months, until the fall 
and stations, 223 academies, and 3,823 parish of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in June. Lord 
schools. From statistics like these, which can Rosebery has cast in his fortunes fully with 
be approximated to in all the other jiarts of the Mi. Gladstone, and entirely agrees with his 
world by the bishops presiding over the differ- Home Rule policy. His loidship is a strong 
ent dioceses or vicariates, and are published Radical, and though a peer, moved in ’84 for 
occasionally, may be inferred how complete a select committee to lnqune into the best 
is the organisation of the Church, and how means of impioving the efficiency of the House 
vigorously she exercises the forces at her of Peers. As a speaker Lord Rosebery is 
command for the extension of the Catholic ready and humorous, and Mr Gladstone has 
faith. Consult “The Catholic Directory, Ecclc- publicly recognised him as one of the younger 
siastical Register and Almanac ’89 ” For Papal Libei als who is destined to play a great part in 
Ministry see Diplomatic the histoiy of the country Lord Rosebery is 

. Roman Era, The The date of the founda- a strong advocate of Imperial Federation (q.v.). 
tion of Rome (April 21st, 754 u c ) was used as He takes a gieat interest in movements for 
the Roman Eia, expressed by the letters the improvement of the social condition of the 
A. U. C. (Ab urbe ennditor) masses, and has recently presented a magni- 

Rosa, Carl, b at Hamburg (1842) Made his ficent swimming bath to the People’s Palace 
dibut as a violinist at eight, afterwards became ('/.p ), in the East End of London. In the 
a pupil in the Conservatoire of Leipzig After summer of ’88 Lord R was the recipient of the 
his marriage with Madame Parepa— a talented degree of LL.D. from the University of Cam- 
singer, with whose assistance he conducted a bridge, together with many other distinguished 
successful English Opera season in the United personages, including H.R.H. Pnnoe Albert 
States (’71-72), he returned to England, and Victor and Lord Salisbury. He has recently 
after a series of successful performances in the delivered important speeches m the provinces, 
leading provincial towns, commenced in ’75 an ROSS, Wallace. Sec Aquatics 
English opera season at the Princess’s In ’76 Rossall School, Lancashire. Founded 1844. 
he took the Lyceum, and subsequently the Three exhibitions of £ 50 for three years, and 
Adelphi and Her Majesty’s Theatre, for the three of £30 at Oxford or Cambridge offered 
same purpose. He has produced some of the every year. Pupils, 320. Head Master, Rev. C. 
masterpieces of Wagner with English text, and C. Tancock, M.A. 

has put on the boards the works of several R mima.nl a. . Formerly the autonomous pro- 
new composers. In 1883 he was appointed a vinces of the Ottoman empire, Moldavia and 
member of the Council of the Royal College Wallachia ; now a kingdom under Charles I. of 
ofmu&o. Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, m whom resides 

BOSCOe, Sir Henry Enfield, M.P., F.R.S., the executive power. The legislature is com- 
f* . Dy jgrandson of Roscoe the historian, was posed of a Senate of 120 members, elected for 
b. in Liverpool, 1833, educated at Univ. Coll., eight years, and a Chamber elected for four 
London, and Heidelberg. Sir H., who was years by all male citizens paying taxes. Educa- 
rrofwsorof Chemistry at Owens College, ’58 to ’86, tion is free and compulsory, but still in a 
is chiefly distinguished for his investigations backward condition. Area 48,307 square miles, 
and discoveries relative to the ohemioal action with a population estimated at about 5,500,000. 
of light, and on the metal vanadium. In con- Estimated revenue and expenditure for 1887-8, 
junction with Prof. Schorlemer he published £5,546,133 ; debt in 1887, £30,336,745; imparts 
the well-known “ Treatise on Chemistry” (6 in 1887, £11,860,000; exports, £10,222,000. (For 
vols.). SirH. R. is also the author of “Lessens army, see Armies, Foreign.) Navy about ao 
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small vessels, chiefly for purposes of Danube and his following of Liberals, had been all- 
police. In 1874 Austria, Germany, and Russia, powerful, the Conservative opposition having 
m spite of the objection of the Porte, claimed practically ceased to take an active part in the 
the right to make separate treaties with Rou- affairs of the nation. In the election of Feb. 
mama. In 1877 the country, in alliance with ’88, however, the Opposition improved its 
Russia, took part in a war with Turkey. At position, and in the following month the 
the close of the war Roumania was declared Bratiano ministry resigned, and gave place to 
independent, received the Dobrudscha, and one presided over by M. Rosetti, a prominent 
gave up Roumanian Bessarabia to Russia, from membci of the “ Junimists,” or young Con- 
whom it had been obtained in 1856. In March ^ervatives The result of the general election 
1881, Roumania was proclaimed a kingdom, that took place m October last was to still 
and as such recognised by the Powers. In further inuease the strength of the ministry, 
March 188-1 the powers of the European which also counts among its supporters the 
Danubian Commission were by tieaty extended Liberal Conservatives and the Independent 
to Ibrail and the Kilia arm, and prolonged Liberals. In each of the electoral colleges 
in time, Roumania protesting against the the Government obtained a very considerable 
presidency of Austria in the commission majority, with the result that they probably 
— In Februaiy ’88 some difficulty occnn ed with command the support of four-fifths of the 
Russia on the subject of the rumour circulated Chamber The Bratiano party, which com- 
by the Ministerial patty, that the votes obtained puses the National and Dissentient Liberals, is 
by the Opposition had been bought by money therefore an insignificant majority It builds 
which the Russian Legation had furnished, its hopes, however, of again obtaining the 
The party spirit between the followers of M. ascendency upon a split between the Mims- 
Bratiano (Libei al), and the partisans of the terial Libel als and Conservatives, — a by no 
Opposition (Conservative) found expression at means improbable contingency, the two govern- 
Buoharest, when (March 26th) the Pail lament mental parties being in almost hopeless conflict 
House was invaded by a crowd headed by upon many important questions of policy, 
several Opposition members, the ushei of the Round Table Conference, ’ 87 . See ed. ’88. 

Chamber shot ck ad, and the senti les wounded Royal Academy, The, at Burlington House, 

The troops were called out to suppress the not, Piccadilly, w r as founded in 1768 by George III., 
and two deputies, MM Fleva and Philipp* sco, who gave it rooms in Somei set House. Thence 
were arrested The unpopularity of M. Bratiano it was removed to Trafalgar Square (1834), 
led to his resignation, and M. Bosetti succeed* d and to its present abode, which it occupies 
as Prime Minister (April 3rd). A revolt, attributed lcnt-free (i86q) The principal objects of the 
to Russian agency, assumed dangerous dimen- Royal Academy are ( 1 ) the establishment of 
sions among some of the Silistnan peasantry ; a well-i egulated school or academy of design 
conflicts -with the troops occut red. Later in the for the gratuitous instruction of students, 
year (October) a general election took place, and ( 2 ) the holding of an annual exhibition 
resulting in a gieat defeat for the party of open to artists of distinguished merit, where 
M. Bratiano, who himself lost his scat (Sec they may offer their performances to public 
Roumanian Politicai Parties ) The Con- inspection, and acquire that degree of repu- 
servative party are stated (Dec 7th) to be tation and encouragement which they may 
agitating for the impeachment of M. Bratiano be deemed to deserve The Royal Academy is 
and his colleagues in the late Liberal Cabinet, “a private society,” supporting a school from 
to which couise, however, the King and the its own resources without any grant of public 
Cabinet are opposed It is probable a Cabinet money. The members are under the super- 
crisis may arise on this question Thiee im- intendencc and control of the Sovereign, who 
portant government bills are under present confiims all appointments and bye-laws; and 
consideration, one for the reorganisation of the the society itself consists of 42 Royal Aoade- 
National Bank of Roumania, and establishing micians, at least 20 Associates, and two Associate 
gold as the standard of currency , anothtr foi Engravers. The first president was Sir Joshua 
judicature reform , the thud to facilitate the sale Reynolds, and the present occupant of the office 
of allotments of State lands to the peasant iy is Sir Frederick Leighton (q v.). There is a 
This last is opposed by the Conservatives in the council of 13 members, elected annually in 
Roumanian Lower House Consult Laveleyc’s December Appended is a list of the Royal 
“The Balkan Peninsula”, 1 Samuelson’s Academicians, Jan. ’89 — 

“Roumania Past and Present”; The . States- 
man's Year Book, the Almanack de Gotha, etc. 
and for ministry, etc., see Diplomatic 
. Roumanian Political Parties Party poli- 
tics in Roumania are in a more or less constant 
state of transition. The legislative power of the 
country is vested in an elected Senate of 120 
members, and a Chamber of Deputies containing 
183 membci s, and elected lor foui years by 
three so-called electoral colleges or classes of 
voters. Those three colleges consist of ( 1 ) 
electors possessed of property insuring an 
annual income of not less than £50 ; (2) those 
paying direct taxes of not less than 20 francs 
annually; and (8) all Roumanian subjects of 
full age. The present chamber was eleoted in 
October ’ 88 , the previous one, which only had 
an existence of some five months, having been 
dissolved by the king. Up to the end of ’87 
X* John Bratiano, who had held office since ’75, 
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thirteen halls, besides a central octagon for a qualifying examination, and are entitled to 
sculpture, a theatre, and a large room m which the use of the initials A.R.A.H. Fellow* (the 
the annual banquet is held— the latter always an number is limited to 100) are elected after 
event of much interest to the artistic world leaving the Academy by tne Directors. They 
The basement is devoted to schools of art for are solely entitled to use the initials R.A.M. 
male and female students. The total cost of the Honorary members ai e entitled to the initials 
b uil d ing s was neatly /i2o,ooo The Royal R.A.M. with the prefix Honorary. Principal, 
Academy derives the whole of its funds from Dr. A C. Mackenzie. Seo., Mr John Gill, 
the holding of its annual exhibition of the pic- The Academy is situated m Tenterden Street, 
tures of living artists, which opens on the first Hanover Square, W. 

Monday in may and continues until the fiist Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
Monday in August. No works which have This, the premier agricultural society of the 
previously been exhibited are accepted, and United Kingdom (though not the oldest 
the Council has the right to 1 eject anypictuie established) will celebrate its Jubilee m the 
it may please. The proceedings of the “ Hang- forthcoming year, having been founded by 
ing Committee,” as may be supposed, do not Royal Charter on the 26th March, 1840 The 
always give satisfaction ; and on the whole it Chattel gives a long list of the national objects 
may be said that very considerable nutation which the Society was intended to promote, 
exists at the way in which the summer exhi- and which have been well embodied in its 
bition is managed In 1886 this has show'll motto, “ Practue with Si tenic ” The results 
itself in a very marked manner. In spite of of the Society’s efforts for what the loyal 
an energetic appeal of Sir Frcdenck Leighton warrant calls “the general advancement of Eng- 
and several other mcmbeis, the majonty lish agriculture ” have been great and striking, 
pleaded vested interests, and refused to limit It would be impossible 111 this brief record 
the Academicians’ right to wall space. In the even to ciiumciate all the improvements in the 
future, as in the past, each member of that different breeds of live stock, and in agricultural 
essentially pnvate body is to be entitled to machinery, which have ansen from tne annual 
hang eight pictures at the annual exhibition — competitions in the Society’s showyards, or 
At the end of January 1887, a meeting was the advances in scientific knowledge as to the 
held which enlarged the constitution of the cultivation of the soil, which the Society’s 
Academy, and will greatly populause that body, experiments and grants to investigators have 
The Winter Exhibition of art treasuies in con- brought about It has two sides to its work: 
nection with the Royal Academy was estab- (1) The practical, the chief feature of which is 
lished in 1869 , paintings being liberally lent by its annual shows, to which the best pedigree 
private individuals The result is that a really animals are brought to compete for the valu- 
admn able collection of masterpieces is usually able prizes offered by the Society, and still 
brought together. The exhibition icmains more for the honour of being “ Royal” prize- 
open from the first Monday in January for a winneis, and at which also tne newest mven- 
penod of nine weeks The fine library and tions m agricultural implements and labour- 
books of prints belonging to the Academy ai c saving appliances are exhibited; ( 2 ) The 
open to students and the general public at scientific, for which purpose it has equipped 
certain hours. The Diploma and Gibson Gal- and maintains a complete chemioal laboratory 
lene*, reached by a stau case to the 1 1 ght of the for the analysis of feeding stuff's, manures, 
entrance hall, contain the woiks presented by soils, etc , and retains the services of Chemioal, 
each member as a specimen of his ability on Botanical, Entomological, and Veterinary experts 
his election as a Roj'al Academician ; the in order that its members may have at low 
works of J Gibson, R A , bequeathed by him; rates the best scientific advice obtainable. It 
several interesting pictures ol old masteis, and controls, moreovei, an experimental farm at 
some fine pieces ol sculpture At tlu end of Woburn, at which elaborate investigations into 
Nov. ’88 a National Art Congress was inauguiated crops, soils, feeding stuff's, and other matters 
at Liverpool, and addresses were delivered by connected with agriculture are carried on. 
the President of the R A and many otherdistm- Its Journal has from the first taken high rank 
guished artists. It is reported that a pnncipal amongst scientific publications, and contains m 
leatuieofthe next winter exhibition at Burlington each number articles by leading authorities 
House will consist of a representative selection on the most important agncultuial questions 
of the works of the late Mr. Frank Holl, R.A of the day The R. A S. gives prizes of 
See Art. Scholarships for competition by agi icultural 

Royal Academy Of Music Established m students and pupils at county and middle-class 
1822, chiefly owing to the exei tions of Lord schools, and seeks in many other ways to 
Burghersh, afterwards Earl of Westmorland, foster the study of agriculture. In fact, it 
the K. A. M. was incorporated by charter in 1830 . possesses many of the functions and attributes 
Students of all branches of music are cateicd of a Government Office. Her Majesty the Queen 
for, and find ample stimulus to exertion in the has recently become its fiftieth president. The 
large number 01 scholarships and prizes which list of past presidents contains the names of 
are offered for competition. The chief scholar- some of the most influential landowners and 
ships art the Westmorland, open to ladies most prominent agriculturists in the country, 
between the ages of eighteen ana twenty-four ; including the late Prince Consort, the Prince 
the Potter, open to ladies and gentlemen ; the of Wales, two Dukes of Richmond, Mr. Philip 
Sterndalo Bennett; the Parepa Rosa; the Sir Pusey, Mr C Holland (the founder of the 
John Goss; the Thalberg, for pianolorte stu- Royal Agricultural College), and many others 
dents; the Henry Smart; the Sainton Dolby; whose names are household words in the 
the Liszt; the Hine Gift; and the Macfarren, annals of English agriculture. The governing 
founded by Mr. Carl Rosa, for ladies w’ho have body of the Society consists of a president 
not previously been students at the Academy, (elected annually), twelve trustees, twelve 
the successful candidate being entitled to two vice-presidents, and fifty members of council, 
years’ free musical education. Associates pass half of whom go out of office each year. The 
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Council meets once a month at the Society’s 
house, 12, Hanover Square, and the business 
is divided amongst a large number of com- 
mittees. Three general meetings of members are 
held in each year • one on the 22nd of May (the 
anniversary meeting); one in the Society’s 
showvard m the summer; and one in December, 
usually on the Thursday of the Fat Cattle 
Show week. Members number about 9,500, a 
large accession having recently taken place in 
view of the Jubilee year of the Society. Member- 
ship of the Society entitles to tne use of a 
large and well-stocked library of standard books 
on agricultural subjects, ana a reading-room, at 
which the principal agricultural newspapers 
and other periodicals can be consulted by 
members. Provincial veterinary surgeons have 
been appointed by the Society in each county, 
for the purpose of enabling members to engage 
skilled veterinary advice at fixed rates of 
charge, in cases of disease amongst cattle, 
sheep, or pigs Members can also consult 
the professors of the Royal Veterinary College 
at fixed rates, and have the privilege of send- 
ing cattle, sheep, and pigs to the College 
infirmary. The Society makes annually a con- 
siderable grant from its general funds in order 
that members may obtain at low rates analyses 
of feeding stufls, artificial manures, soils, etc , 
by the Society’s consulting chemist (Dr. J. 
Augustus Voelcker) Members may also con- 
sult Dr. Voelcker cither personally or by letter 
at a small fee. Ropoits can be obtained by 
members from the Society’s consulting botanist 
(Mr. W. Carruthers, F R.S ), on the purity of 
seeds, and on diseases or weeds affecting farm 
crops, at a fee of one shilling in each case 
The determination of the species of any insect, 
worm, or other animal which, 111 any stage of 
its life, injuriously affects farm crops, with 
a report on its habits and suggestions as to 
the methods of prevention orrt medy, is made for 
members by the Society’s consulting entomologist 
(Miss Eleanor A. Oimerod) at a fee of half a 
crown. The fiftieth annual show of live stock, im- 
plements, and larm ptoduce will be held in the 
week commencing June 24th, ’89, on a portion 
of Windsor Great Park, the use of which for the 

S urpose has received the special sanction of 
[er Majesty. It is intended that, as far as 
possible, it shall be completely representative 
of the whole art of agriculture as piactised in 
this country, and with that view prizes will 
not only be offered for every established breed 
of horses, asses, cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, 
and poultry known in this country, but for 
butter and cheese, wool, hops, cider and 
perry, hives of honey, seed corn, jams, pre- 
served fruits, and other produce. It is, indeed, 
expected that it will be the greatest agri- 
cultural exhibition which has ever been held. 

Royal Assent. See Parliament and 
Parliamentary Procedure. 

Royal College of Music. See ed. ’88. 
Royal Colonial Institute. The growth of 
the K. C. I. (founded ’68) since its incorporation 
by royal charter m ’82 has been very rapid. In 
’78 it numbered 800 fellows, with an annual 
income of £ 1,331. In ’88 the number exceeded 
3>ioo, with an annual income of nearly £7,000 
exclusive of the building fund. The fact that 
the Frinoe of Wales is President of the Institute 
has given it much additional prestige, more 
especially as His Royal Highness has shown 
much interest in its progress. The Duke of 


Manchester is Chairman of the Gouneil. Amongst 
the Vice-Presidents are numbered the Dukes 
of Argyll, Buckingham, and Sutherland, Lord 
Granville, Lord Rosebery, and others. The 
Council is composed of gentlemen well known 
in connection with the Colonies ; and O&pt. M. P. 
O mmann ey,the senior Crown Agent for the Colo- 
nies, 1 s Treasurer. The objects of the R. C. I. are 
thus officially set forth “To provide a place 
of meeting for all gentlemen connected with the 
Colonies and British India and others taking 
an interest in Colonial and Indian affairs ; to 
establish a reading-room and library, m which 
recent and authentic intelligence upon Colonial 
and Indian subjects may be constantly avail- 
able, and a museum for the collection and exhi- 
bition of Colonial and Indian productions ; to 
facilitate interchange of experiences amongst 

S irsons representing all the Dependencies of 
reat Britain; to afford opportunities for the 
reading of papers and for holding discussions 
upon Colonial and Indian subjects generally ; 
and to undertake scientific, literary, and statis- 
tical investigations in connection with the British 
Empire. But no paper shall be read, nor any 
discussion be permitted to take place, tending 
to give the Institute a party character.” The 
new premises 111 Northumberland Avenue are com- 
modious, well furnished, and fully supplied 
with Colonial and other newspapers, books, 
and statistical information ; and in the discus- 
sion of questions of Colonial interest the Insti- 
tute is taking an increasingly prominent part. 
Amongst the matters which engaged thespeoial 
attention of the Council in ’88, were the Invest- 
ment of Trust Moneys m Colonial Government 
Stocks, the Effect upon Colonists of the English 
Legacy and Succession Duty Acts, and the 
Exploration of the Antarctic Regions. The papers 
read during ’88 included “The Tea Industry of 
Ceylon,” by Mr. J. Loudoun Shand , “Recent 
Impressions in Australia,” by Loid Brassey; 

* ‘Tne Postal and Telegraphic Communication of the 
Empire,” by Mr. J Henniker Heaton, M.P. ; 
“South Africa,” by Sir Donald Currie, K.C M.G., 
M.P •, “ The New Industrial Era in India,” by 
Sir William Wilson Hunter, K C.S.I. ; “Wine- 
growing in British Colonies,” by Mr. Hubert de 
Castella, — which are published m the “Proceed- 
ings ” of the Institute, and are of a very in- 
teresting description. The charter and rules 
of the Institute provide that there shall be three 
descriptions of fellows— resident, non-resident, 
and honorary. The admission of gentlemen as 
fellows is by proposal and recommendation, 
according to a printed form, these forms being 
subscribed by at least two fellows and exhibited 
for a week in the Institute prior to the election. 
The resident fellows pay an entrance fee of 
£3 and an annual subscription of £2: the 
non-resident fellows pay an entrance fee of 
£1 is. and an annual subscription of £1 is. 
(increased to £2 when visiting the United 
Kingdom) ; and these fees can be compounded 
by resident fellows paying £20 and non- 
resident £io. On the 31st Dec. 1887 there 
were 1,198 resident ana 1,927 non-resident 
fellows. The Library contains some 7,000 vols. 
and nearly 2,000 pamphlets, and is made readily 
accessible by the publication of a printed cata- 
logue. Whether the Imperial Institute (?.&.) 
will eventually absorb the R. C. I. is a question 
for future consideration. They will in part run 
upon the same lines; but as the Imperial 
Institute is probably some years from comple- 
tion, the matter does not immediately press. 
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The Royal Family. 

Born. 

Died. 

Married. 

Date. 

Annuities. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Succ. her uncle, William IV., 1837 

1819 

• • 

Duke of Saxony, 
Pnncc of Coburg 
and Gotha (d.’6i) 

1840 

£385,000.* 

Jamils : 





1 . Victoria Adelaide, Princess 
Royal. 

1840 

| 


Crown Pr. of Prus- 
sia (succ. as Ger- 
man Emp., Mar 
'88 , d. June '88.) 

Pi . Augusta ol 
Holstein. 

1858 

£8,000. 

a. Frederick William V.A. (succ. as 
German Emp. June ’88) Issue 

1859 


1881 


5 sons, youngest b. July ’88. 

b . V. E. A. Charlotte. (Issue 1 dau.) 

c. A. W. Hendnch 

d. F. F. Sigismund 

e. F. W. A. Victoria ... . . 

/. J. F. E. Waldemar 

g. Sophia Dorothea U. A 

h. Margaret B. F 






i860 

1862 

1864 

1866 

1868 

1870 

1872 

1866 

1879 

Pr.of Saxe-Meimn- 
gen. 

1878 


2 . Albert Edward, Princl of Walls 

a. Albert Victor C. E 

b. George Frederick E. A 

c. Louise Victoria A. D 

d. Victoria Alex. O. M 

e. Maude Charlotte M. V 

f. Alexander J. C. A 

1841 

1864 

1865 

1867 

1868 

1869 
1871 

1871 

Alexandra of Den- 
mark. 

1863 

£40,000 (and 

£10,000 to wife. 
Duchy of Corn- 
wall revenues 
according to 
last statement 
issued, aboutr 
£60, 563 a year). 

3 . Alice Maude Mary 

1843 

1878 

Pr F.W.Ludwigol 
Hesse Darmstadt. 

1862 

a. Victoria Alberta E. M. M. (Issue, 

1 dau ) 

1863 


Pi. Louis ol Bat- 
tenburg. 

1884 


b. Elizabeth Alex. L. A 

c. Irene Mane L. A 

d. Ernest Louis C. A. W. 

e. Frederick William 

f. Victoria Alice 

g. Mary Victoria 

1864 

1866 

1868 

1870 

1872 

1874 

1873 

1878 

Duke Sergius of 
Russia. 

1884 


4 . Alfred E. A., Duke of Edinburgh 

a. Alfred Alex. W. E. A 

b. Marie Alex. Victoria 

c. Victoria Mehta 

d. Alex. Louise O. V 

e. Beatrice 

1844 

1874 

1875 

1876 
1878 
1884 


Duch. Alex., sister 
Emp. Russia. 

1874 

£25,000. 

5 . Helena, Princess Christian . . 

a. Christian Victor A. L. E. A. . . 

b. Albert John C. F. A. G 

c. Victoria Louise S. A. A. H. . . 

d. F. J. Louise Augusta M. C. . . . 

e. Harold 

1846 

1867 

1869 

1870 
1872 
1876 

1876 

Pi. Fied Chnstian 
ol Schles.-Holst. 

QD 

& 

£6,000. 

6. Louise C. A., Marchioness or 

1848 


Marq. of Lorne . 

1871 

£6,000. 

Lorne. 



7 . Arthur W. P. A., Duke of Con- 
naught. 

a. Margaret V. A. Ch. Norah . . . 

b. Arthur F. Patrick A 

c. Victoria Patricia H. E 

1850 

1882 

1883 
1886 


Pr. Louise, dau of 
Pr Fred. Chas 
ol Prussid 

1 

1879 

£25,000. 

8. Leopold G. D. A., Duke of Albany 

a. Alice Mary V. A. P 

b. Leop. C. E. G. A. ( posth .) . . . 

1853 

1883 

1884 

1884 

Pr. Helena of Wal- 
dcck. 

1882 

£6,000. 

(to Duchess). 

9 . Beatrice M. V. F. 

a . Albert Alexander 

b, Victoria Eugenie J. E 

1857 

1886 

1887 


Pr. Henry of Bat- 
tenberg. 

1885 

£6,000. 

1 . Duke of Cumberland (cousin to 
the Queen). Issue 6 children. 

1845 

• • 

Pr. Thyra of Den- 
mark. 

1878 


2 . Duchess of Cambridge .... 

T797 


Dke. of Cambridge 

1818 

£6,000. 

a. Geo. W. F. C., Duke of Cambridge 

1819 


Morganatic . . . 


£12,000. 

b. Augusta C., Dch. of Mecklenburg- 
5 trelitz(son and grandchildren) 
c» Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck . 
(One dau. and three sons.) 

1822 

• 

Fred Dke.ofMeck- 
lenb. 

1843 

£3,000. 

1833 


Francis, Duke of 
Teck. 

1866 

£s»ooo. 


* Privy Purse, £60,000 , household salaries, ,£131,260 ; household expenses, £ 172 , 500 ; Royal bounty, ,£13,300 j 
Una p propriated £8, 040. —£385,000 This does not represent Her Majesty's entire income and expenditure, which are 
considerably supplemented by the Duchy of Lancaster revenues (according to the last statement issued about £a^oooL 
cost of certam of the Royal palaces (those wholly and partly occupied by the Queen, and those by pensioners!, Royal 
yachts, escorts, freedom from taxes, etc., etc. There was also granted during 1887-8 the sum of £35,470 for Civil List 
Pensions (see Civil List and finance National), jy j 
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Royal Commission on City Companies. 

See City Guilds. 

Royal Commission on Crofters. See 

Crofters. 

Royal Dublin Society. This scientific 
society was founded m 1781, and incorporated 
by royal charter m 1749. It has, as associated 
bodies, the Royal Geological Society of Ireland 
and the Dublin Scientific Club It issues 
“ Transactions ” and “Proceedings,” and meet- 
ings are held monthly during the session 
President, Earl of Rosse, F R S. 

Royal Indian Engineering College, The, 

Coopers Hill, is primarily maintained under the 
orders of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, to educate candidates for Government 
service in the Indian Public Works, Telegraph 
and Forest Departments; candidates fir the 
last-named department aie selected under 
special arrangements Nominations to the Indian 
Telegraph Department aie made fiom among the 
engineer students at the College at the end of 
their first year of study About 50 engineer 
students arc admittid yearly to the College 
Candidates for admission must be between the 
ages of 17 and 21 years on the 1st day of ]ul\ 
of the year of admission, and of good moral 
character; they must have leeeived a good 
general education, and have attained to a 
sufficient degiee of proficiency 111 elemental 
mathematics to enable them to follow tin 
College course with advantage The collegiate 
year usually begins at the end of September 
Applications for admission as engineer stu- 
dents can be made at any time, but not latei 
than the 15th day of June of the a car named foi 
admission, except w'ilh the sptci.il pei mission 
of the President Candidates whose applica- 
tions are found satisfactory as to ago and 
character undei go an examination, the subjects 
of which, with all othei information, may he 
obtained at the College, Coopers Hill, Staines 
Seo., J. G Whiffin, R N. The College course in 
Engineering extends over three years, that in 
Forestry over about 26 months, and that in 
Telegraphy over tw r o yeai s The appointments 
to the Indian services offered by the Secretai} 
of State for India are awarded on the comple- 
tion of each couise to duly qualified successful 
candidates, subject to the conditions as to 
physical fitness The Secretary of State foi 
India usually offers fifteen appointments in the 
Indian Public Works Department, and two in the 
Indian Telegraph Department, to students enter- 
ing the College each \ear. 

Royal Household. The pi incipal ofiicci s of 
H.M. Household change wuth each admini- 
stration. A list of them is given under that 
heading, while an outline of the duties of each 
will be found alphabetically arranged through- 
out the work 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. This Society was founded in 1831, and 
formerly held its exhibitions in Pall Mall, but 
m the spring of ’83 moved to moie commodious 
galleries at 189, Piccadilly Theie is an annual 
exhibition of water coloms every year, com- 
mencing at the end ol April. The walls are 
open to artists whose works are approved, and 
members are elected according to the ment 
which their productions display. President, 
Sir James D. Linton ; Vice-President, H. G. 
Hine ; Beo., W. T. Blackmore. Office, v. supra. 
_ Royal Institution of Great Britain. The. 
Founded 1799, and incorporated 1800, “ for the 
diffusing knowledge and facilitating the general 


introduction of useful mechanical inventions 
and improvements, and for teaching t by courses 
of philosophical lectures and experiments, the 
application of science to the common purposes 
of life ” The Institution was enlarged m 1810. 
The library contains about 50,000 volumes. 
Amongst the lecturers have been Dr. Garnett, 
Dr. Thomas Young, Mr. [Sir] Humphrey 
Davy, Dr. W. T Brande, Michael Faraday, 
and !ohn Tyndall. The first president 
w r as Sir Joseph Banks There is a fund for 
the promotion of experimental researches. 
Admission obtained by ballot ; £5 5 s. en- 
trance , £5 5s subscription House: Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly. 

Royal Irish Academy A celebrated scien- 
tific and literal y society, meeting in Dublin, 
incoi porated by loyal charter of Geo. III., A d. 
1786, and having upwai ds of 400 members. The 
Academv publishes “Transactions” and “Pro- 
ceedings,” containing papers on Science, and 
Polite Liteiaturc and Antiquities—and super- 
vised by committees of 11 and 10 members 
respectively The publications will in future 
appeal togrthn and not in separate sections. 
President," Rev S Ilaughton, M.D , F R.S 

Royal Masonic Benevolent Institutions 
and Funds See Freemasonry 

Royal Society, Burlington House. A 

society foimed 101 the puisuit and spread of 
science (incorporated in 1662 by Charles II.), 
now famous throughout Europe Meetings for 
reading and discussing scientific papers are 
held weekly on Ihiusday altcrnoons from 
Novembei to I line. Candidates for fellowship 
must be recommended by a certificate, sup- 
poited bv the written names of six Fellows. 
Fifteen of the candidates are annually elected 
in lune by ballot. The Society awards the 
Copley, Royal, Kumford, and Davy medals, 
each annually, wuth the exception of the 
Rumfoid, which is given in alternate years. 
The Copley is the most highly pnzed, and may 
be aw aided to Englishmen or foreigners, ana 
only goes to distinguished savants. Among 
the' recipients have been Chevrcul, Helmholtz, 
Darwin, Hooker, and (last year) Huxley. 
Among the presidents have been Lord Chan- 
cellor .snmcKs, Samuel Pepvs, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Sir J Pringle, Sir J. Banks, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Mai tin Folkes, and Sir Humphrey Davy; 
Professor G. Gabriel Stokes, M.A , Mr. {q.v.\ 
is the present president There ate now up- 
wai ds of 450 English Fellows and 50 Foreign 
Members The rooms of the Society are en- 
1 wheel with busts and paintings, while the 
library contains 50,000 volumes, and there is 
a unique collection of relics, many of which 
relate to Sir Isaac Newton Seos , Prof. M. 
Foster, M D , and Loid Raleigh, D C.L., Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly, W. Consult “ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,” 9th ed 

Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. The older of the two Water Colour 
Societies was founded in 1804, and has held 
exhibitions annually since that date. The 
Summer Exhibition 1 s opened to the public towards 
the end of April, and the Winter Exhibition, 
which chiefly comprises sketches and studies, 
opens on the 3rd of December. Sir John Gilbert, 
R.A., R.W.S., is the President, and the number 
of members is forty, while the number of asso- 
ciated exhibitors is unlimited. The exhibitions 
of the Society, which are held at their galleries, 
5A, Pall Mall East, S.W., are confined to the 
works of* members and associates. Deputy* 
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Pres.. A. W. Hunt, F.R.G.S., R.W.S. : Sec., 
Alfred D. Fripp, R.W.S. ; Assist. Sec., George 
L. Ridge. Attached to the Society is an 
“ R.W.S. Art Club,” established 1884, for the 
purpose of holding a senes of Conversazioni, 
to which members are invited to send works of 
art lor exhibition Pres, Sir John Gilbert, 
R.A. ; Vioe-Pres., A. W. Hunt, R W.S. ; 
Sec., Aubrey Steuart, 71, Mormngton Rd , 
N.W. Office, 5 a, Pall Mall East 
Royalties are payments which the lessee or 
producer agrees to make to the patentee, author, 
artist, or owner oi a patent, copyright, mine, 
etc., in consideiation ol the right ot woiking 
the same to his own advantage. In the case ot 
copyrights and patents, the “property ” in the 
right frequently passes to the lessee thereof, 
notably in questions ol copyright (t/.v ). 

Royalty Deceased (Jan. 1st to Dec 6th, 

*88). See Obituary 
Royal Yacht Squadron. See Yachting 
RozeMapleson, Mrs. Marie, b 1850; first 
appeared in public at Pans (’65), wheie she 
became a great public favounte She sang at 
many of the Imperial oonoerts, including the last 
given at the luilenes by the Emperoi. Re- 
mained in Pans during the siege by the 
Germans, and frequently enlivened the be- 
leaguei ed citizens by singing patriotic songs 
during the bombardment At the tei initiation 
of hostilities she was presented by M. Thieis 
and Marshal MacMahon with a gold medal, foi 
distinguished biaveiy. Aftci a bulhant toui 
in Belgium she was engaged by Col Mapleson, 
of Hei Majesty’s Opera, and fiom that tunc 
she has been one ot the most populai ai tistes 
on the English opei atic stage She concluded 
hei engagement with Mr. Carl Rosa in the 
summer ot ’88, and aftei visiting America and 
Australia intends to settle in her native city 
of Pans. Mamed Hcniy, eldest son ot Col 
Mapleson (’77). 

Rubinstein, Anton Gregor, was b ntai 
Jassy, 1829. His parents were Russian Jew's. 
At the age ot twelve he pla>ed in London, 
which he visited again in ’57, and on latei 
occasions. As a composer Rubinstein is very 
prolific; his “ Ooean Symphony” is the best 
of several such works loi lull orchestra , and 
tor the stage he has composed many operas, 
the most popular being the “ Demon,” “ Dimitri 
Donskoi, and “ Nero.” He founded the Con- 
servatoire at St Petei sbuig in ’62. The late 
Tzar ennobled him in ’69. 

Ru dim entary Organs. See Origin of 
Species, ed. ’88 

Rudler, Frederick William, b. in London 

1840. Appointed Curator ot the Museum of 
Practioal Geology in ’79, and Profcssoi ot 
Natural Science m the Umvcisity College of 
Wales from ’76 to 79. President ol the 
Anthropological Department of the British Asso- 
ciation at Swansea ’8o. Director of the An- 
thropological Institute, and editor of its Journal 
Joint editor of Ure’s “Dictionary” (3 vols., 
1875), and of Stanfoid’s “Europe” (85). 
President of the Geologists’ Association ’89. 

Rugby School. Founded by Lawrence Shei iff, 
a native of Rugby (1567), and originally intrusted 
to two trustees, in place ot which twelve gentle- 
men of Warwickshire were appointed by Com- 
missioners under the Great Seal in 1614. The 
boys are divided into foundationers and non- 
foundationers. Has, every July, 7 exhibitions 
tenable for 4 years, 3 of £60 and 4 of ^30 annual 
value. Pupils, 440 ; admission at the age of za. 


Head Master^ Rev. Canon John Percival, LL.D. 
Motto— Nihil sine laborando, Some distin- 
guished alumni— Sir Ralph Abercrombie ; Cave, 

Dr. Johnson’s friend, and originator of The 
Gentleman's Magazine, Macready, the cele- 
brated actor ; Dr. S Butler, afterwards Master 
of Shiewsbury School ; Landor , Tom Hughes ; 
Lord Derby , Lord Selborne. Consult Rugby 
School Register 

Rules Of Procedure. See Parliamentary 

Procedure. 

Rural Dean. See Deans. 

Ruskin, John, M.A., LL.D., b. in London 
1819. Educated at Christ Church, Oxlord, 
where he gained the Newdigate prize (’39). 
Having early developed a taste lor art, he 
studied w T ith gi eat success under Copley 
Holding and Harding, and hawng become 
enamoured of Turner’s paintings, then but 
little appt eciated, he commenced a letter in 
defence of Turner, in response to an attack 
made on him 111 Blackwood s Magazine. This 
developed into the celebrated woik “ Modern 
Painters,” vol 1. (1843), which obtained a great 
success, though it evoked some sharp criti- 
cism on the part ol those who dissented from 
his views, lit* resided for some time in Italy, 

1 and subsequently published the remaining 
volumes ol “ Modern Painters,” making five 
(issued all in ’46-60). These contained valu- 
able illustrations by himself, and the books are 
now lare, though a new edition is now (Dec ’88) 
in course ol le-issuc He had picviously (49) 
wnttcn “The Seven Lamps of Architecture ” 
and “The Stones of Venice” (’51-53); both 
books have been reprinted — the loimcr m ’80, 
and the latter in Apul ’86 lie has also 
wnttcn extcnsi\cly on economic and othei . 
questions, and leccntly has been engaged 
upon his autobiography, which he is bringing 
out under the title ol “ Praetenta,” the thud 
volume oi which was published Oct. ’88. In 
87 he published “ Hortus Inclusus Letters from 
Mr. Ruskin to the Ladies of the Thwaite.” For 
lullei paiticulars see ed ’87 
Ruskin Reading Guild, The, was foi med in 
’87 (1) to dittuse a knowledge of the writings 
ol Mi R ana of the authoi s on whom he looks 
as lus masters, and (2) to promote by the 
method of association, careful and thoughtful 
leading and study ol good literature There 
aie various branches in Great Bntain. Organ, 
the Ruskin Reading Guild Journal. Editor and 
Gen. Sec., W. Marwick, Hillside House, Ar- 
bi oath, N B. 

Russell, Dr W H , b at Lily Vale, co. Dublin, 
1821. Enteicd Tun. Coll , Dublin, and while 
there commenced his connection with the Times. 
Called to the English bar (’50). Correspondent 
of the Times in the Crimea (’54-55) and was 
engdged in similar capacity during the progress 
of the Indian mutiny (’57*58), and its suppres- 
sion, which aftei wards was fully described m 
“ My Diary in India.” In ’61-62 he was in the 
United States as correspondent of the Times 
during the civil war of Recession. In 1866 he 
corresponded with the Times from the Austrian 
headquarters during the Prusso-Austrian war. 
In the Franco-German war (’70-71) he was cor- 
respondent at the headquarters of the Crown 
Prince. In ’58 he established the Army and 
Navy Gazette, of which he is still editor and 
proprietor. He published amongst other works 
“My Diary m India,” “My Diary North and 
South,” “Memorials of the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales,” “ Diary in the East— Tour 
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of the Prince and Princess of Wales,” “ My Church (q.v.),nor is the Tzar the Pope of 
Diary during: the Last Great War ” (’70-71), the Russian Church, as is sometimes errone* 
along: with minor works extracted from his ously affirmed. Local administration emanates 
contributions to periodicals. from the central governing body. Russia is 

Russell, Sir Charles, Q.C., M.P., was b. divided into sixty-three provinces, fourteen 
1833. Educated at Trin. Coll., Dublin. Com- regions— having each at its head a governor, 
menced his career as a newspaper repoiter in and possessing representatives of juridical and 
the gallery of the House of Commons. Called ecclesiastical power. The Grand Duohy of 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn (1859) ; appointed Finland is the only country in the Tzar's 
Q.C. and elected Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn dominions possessing a species of home rule. 
(1872). Returned in the Liberal interest as The four orders send their deputies for a short 
member for Dundalk (1880-85) ; South Hackney legislative session every five years. Though 
(1885 and 1886). Attorney-General in the late dependent on the will of the Tzar in its general 
Gladstone administration (Feb. 1886), when he functions, the Finnish representative body and 
received the honour of knighthood. As a the Senate possess important immunities m the 
sound lawyer, acute cross-examiner, and per- right of nominating, directing, and controlling 
suasive advocate, Sir Chailes Russell is without the local administration. After the emanci- 
a rival at the English bar. He takes a lively pation of the serfs (1861) the popular element 
interest m sporting matters ; and when the was, in a limited degree, introduced in some 
dispute arose about Bend Or, he was offered a branches of public function in Russia Proper, 
brief both for the plaintiff and defendant. Sir The jury was introduced for common crimes 
Charles was leading counsel foi Mr. Parnell at (1864), after the French pattern, the grand jury 
the Inquiry by the Parnell Commission. being suppressed, the power for the detention 

Russia One of the largest of the military of criminals belonging absolutely to a num- 
powers of Europe. Has a European area of ber of agents of the Government. In the same 
2,095,504 sq. miles, or, with Asiatic possessions, epoch some eight provinces of Russia Proper 
8,644,100 sq. miles. The total population received a kind of local self-government — 
(’87, latest leturn) is 107,787,235 people. The “ Zemstvo ”(1864), extended gradually to thirty- 
fifty governments of European Russia contain four provinces. The three orders— landlords, 
81,725,185 people, the Vistula Province (Poland) citizens of the towns, and peasants— united m 
7,960,304, Finland 2,176,421, the Caucasus separate assemblies, return their respective 
7,284,547, Siberia 4,313,680, and Central Asian pos- deputies to the District Zemstvos, each of 
sessions (Turkestan and Transcaspia) 5,327,098. which sends a delegation forming the Pro- 
The Slavs constitute more than two-thirds of vincial Zemstvo. Tne sessions of both the 
the population (neaily 70,000,000), of whom District and Provincial Zemstvos are short — 

5.000. 000 are Poles ? the rest of the population ten to fourteen days ; but every three years 
being made up of Lithuanians, Finns, Gei mans, they nominate the “ Ouprava,” a permanent 
Tartars, Jews, Armenians, and a variety of responsible commission, administering affairs 
Asiatic peoples. The state religion is Gicck in obedience to the Assembly’s instructions. 
Church. The orthodox numbci 60,000,000, The influence of the Zemstvos are very con- 
Russo-Greek dissenters 15,000,000, Roman tt acted, and they are dependent upon the 
Catholics 9,000,000, Protestants 5,000,000, Jews go\ernorof the province and their presidents 

3.000. 000, Mahometans 3,000,000, and Buddhists, nominated by the ministry. The towns, 
etc., the rcmaindei. The Government is an though sending their deputies to the Zemstvos, 
Autocracy, the Tzar, Alcxandci III, being have a municipal self-government of their own, 
the supreme ruler and legislator, and the only gi anted by tne law of 1870. The right of 
source of power m the body politic The voting belongs to the freeholders and trades- 
adminiatration is divided into eleven depart- men inscribed in the guilds. The town 
ments, with a minister at the head of each, electors are divided into three parts, so that 
nominated by the Tzar, each being separate the amount of taxes paid by each shall be 
and independent in its respective branch, about one-third of the total amount of taxes paid 
The State Council, a permanent body composed by the town. Each of these three classes of 
of a number of high officers nominated by the electois, though difTenng greatly in number, 
Emperor, and piesided over by a member of send an equal number of deputies to the 
the imperial family (now by the Tzar’s uncle, municipal assembly, called “Douma,” which 
Grand Duke Michael Nicolacvitth), institutes nominates for four years an executive com- 
and elaborates all laws. The State Council has mittee, “Ouprava,” and the mayor, “ Golova,” 
only a consultative voice, its opinions being which must be approved by the Government ; 
presented for the decision of the Emperor, who and is then no more revocable by the Douma, 
agrees either with the majority or the minority, and possesses the right of suspending its resolu- 
Tne State Council has no right of proposing tions, being responsible only to the governor of 
any new law or measure motn proptio , the the province. The rural population, set free 
right of initiative belonging to the respective by tne Act of Emancipation of 1861 , is endowed 
ministers acting under the direct supervision with a small piece of land, for which they have 
of the Emperor. The Senate of the empire, to pay mortgage tax for forty-nine years. The 
which formerly united the attributes of the bulk of the Russian peasantry hold their land 
State Council and the present Mimstrj' of as common property, subdividing it by families 
Control, is now only a superior court of after certain periods, according to the number 
appeal. Ecclesiastical concerns are admims- of working people in each family. The rural 
tered by the Synod, a body of high church population is constituted in “volost” (parishes), 
dignitaries, controlled and directed by the subdivided into village communities, “mir, 
“Procurator of the Holy Synod”— a civil or “gromada,” having their own self-governing 
military general representing the civil power, assembly, and electing their executive ljieaa- 
to whom the Synod is completely subjected, men, “Starshinas” ana “ Starosts/' who are. 
The Government does not interfere with the however, dependent on the interior police 
doctrinal questions of the orthodox Greek agents, who nave the right of dismissing and 
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punishing them. (For army and navy, see the eight universities increased from about 
Armies, Foreign, and Navies, Foreign.) 6,200 to 12,600. The gymnasia, having in 1870 
Russian finances are derived chiefly from the 36,470 pupils, in 1881 numbered 60,240. 
taxation of the lower classes, the peasants Primary education is imparted in 28,400 
paying about 83 per cent, of the taxes. The schools, with 1,539,975 pupils, being about one 
revenue m ’87 (latest return) was 829,661,000 pupil for every 83 inhabitants. The politioal 
roubles (the rouble is now commonly reckoned history of Russia for the last fifteen years is 
at 2s.), the expenditure 835,850,000, the deficit signalised by intense internal conflict between 
being 6,180,000 A much heavier deficit was the autocracv and the aspirations of the 
anticipated for ’88, but the expansion of trade Russian people for political freedom, due to 
increased the revenue so much that (Nov.) it the quick intellectual enlightenment, as well as 
is expected to be smaller than any year since to industrial and commercial development (see 
*75. The national debt, which in 1870 was but Nihilism). The same period was very rich 
2,003,488,160 roubles, in 1884 reached 5,234,000,000 111 various external events. (For histoiy ’71- 
roubles. The intei cst for the national debt 87 see previous editions.) The year ’88 corn- 
increased from 85,000,000 roubles in 1871 to menced with a financial onsis, caused partly by 
259,645,165 in 1886, which is due partly to the the report that the minister of finance intended 
increase of the debt, partly to the depreciation to introduce a gold curiency, calculated to 
of Russian roubles. In 1871 100 roubles depreciate still further the value of the paper 
were equal to ^15*88, in 1885 Russian rouble, and by the wholesale attempt of Gei mans 

commerce with foreign countries is represented to get rid of Russian bonds, m the belief of an 
by a total of about 600,000,000 roubles exports, imminent war Several banks at St. Petersburg 
and about the same amount of imports, the latter failed during the panic, and the exchange value 
exceeding the former less than 1 per cent, for of the rouble fell to is yd., the lowest level yet 
the five years ’78-82 From Jan 1st to July reached (its value before the Russo-Turkish 
1st, ’86, the cxpoits amounted to 172,535,000 war of ’76 was 2s. gd ). The depiession lasted 
roubles, a 'diminution compared with ’85 of some weeks, and was only slightly relieved 

68.231.000 roubles, or about 28J per cent 'The by the disavowal by the Government of the 
imports also fell from 181,018,000 loubles to alleged currency pioject, and the political calm 

174.658.000 roubles The exports are almost succeeding the death of the Kaiser Wilhelm of 
exclusively raw and agricultural produce, Germany In the summer a great export of 00m 
three-fourths of which arc sent from the Baltic took place, and the harvest being everywhere 
and southern seaports, chiefly to England and abundant in Russia, while mostly bad or 
France. On the Asiatic frontiei, however, indifferent elsewhere, the foreign demand for 
Russian exports consist of manufactured cereals caused a rapid improvement in trade, 
wares ; and here commerce is constantly and and the exchange value of the rouble rose to 
steadily increasing. From 1879 to 1883 the 2s. 1 d. (Nov). The celebiation of the 900 th 
exports were augmented from 627,768,000 to anniversary of the introduction of Christianity 

640.295.000 loubles, and the imports from into Russia was observed (July 27) with much 

557.257. 000 to 587,713,000 roubles In ’88, to eclat, as a solemn Church fete, in which the 
promote the export of corn, a scheme was pio- T/ar took a prominent part At the end of July 
mulgated authorising lailway companies to fears of immediate war died away with the visit 
make advances on all cereals bi ought to them ol the German Kaiser to Cionstadt, escorted by 
for transportation to outposts, and government eight lionclads The meeting at Petei hoff was 
grants were given to \anous southern lines to very cordial, and removed much of the tension 
increase the rolling stock It is hoped that between Russia and Germany. The Tzar after- 
these measuies will ievive permanently the wards proceeded to Finland for a short visit, 
waning corn trade of Russia. In ’67 Russia and then commenced hisjoui nty to the Caucasus, 
furnished 33 per cent, of the corn required While travelling south he spent a short time in 
by England; in ’76, 14 per cent.; in ’80, Poland and the Crimea, and then proceeded in 
only 8 per cent. With France (’75-80) the succession to Vladikavkaz, the new port of 
Russian supply has diminished from 27 per Novoiossisk, Batoum, Tiflis, and Baku. Inpro- 
cent. to 22 per cent., with Germany from cceding to he Batoum he was accompanied by 
55 per cent, to 40 per cent. In regard to the Russia’s first squaclion 111 the Black Sea since 
progress of culture and the industrial develop- the Crimean war, comprising two new heavy 
ment, there has been a very quick progress ironclads, the Catherine t/icSecondand Tchesnte, 
contrasting forcibly with the general depres- and four new coivettes (see Navils, Foreign), 
sion manifested in the agricultural districts. He laid the foundation stone of an Orthodox 
From ’70 to ’83 the town population of the cathedral both at Baku and Batoum. On the 
empire increased in the whole from 9,000,000 return journey a fatal accident occurred to the 

'to 12,000,000 In 1870 the number of towns Tzar’s tram near Borki, on the Kharkoff rail- 
having more than 10,000 inhabitants was 185; way, 40 miles from Sebastopol, the second 
in 1882 it was 305. In 1870 Russia numbered only locomotive running off the rails while the train 
six large towns consisting of more than 100,000 was travelling at 42 miles an hour, and most of 
inhabitants; this number is now doubled the carnages being smashed. The Imperial 
National Industry is making considerable family had a marvellous escape, a lacquey, who 
progress, though lately with less rapidity, was handing a plate to the Tzar, and a favourite 
While the agricultural interest remains almost dogattheTzar’s feet, being both killed; twenty- 
stationary, the manufacturing industries from one attendants and officials were killed, and 
1865 to 1881 have augmented five times in thirty-seven injured. Despite rumours of Nihi- 
value, being about 300,000,000 roubles yearly, list plots, the accident proved to be due to the 
or about one-sixth of the value of agricultural high speed of the train travelling over rotten 
products, reckoned at about 1,800,000,000 sleepers. A thanksgiving service throughout 
roubles. Eduoation, notwithstanding the many the empire was ordered for the Tzar’s escape, 
obstacles to it, is making rapid progress. In general, home politics m Russia were quiet 
From 1871 to 1883 the numDcr of students in | during the year, there being little Nihilist 
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(see Nihilism) activity, and the sudden revival the Phoenix Company of Adventurers (Captain 
of trade stilling discontent. In foreign affairs Wiggins) to tracfe with the Siberian nvers for 
Russia took'no active stepsagainstBulgaria, con- a term of five years, but under restrictions 
tenting herself with completing the massing of leaving little hope of a large trade. An attempt 
troops on the Austro-German frontier. The to send a first vessel, the Labrador , failed, 
completion of the Samara-Ufa railway and the owing to the ice in the Kara Sea. A Russian 
commencement of the Ufa-Zlataoustra line loan for 50,000,000 fr. (£20,000,000) has recently 
inaugurated the Great Siberian railway (a v.\ been concluded with the Banque de Panset 
while the opening of the Transcaspian railway des Pays Bas, and other banks. 

( q.v .) to Samarcand joined Turkestan to the Rustchuk. A town of 26,163 inhabitants, 
European system of steam communications , on the right bank of the Danube, in Bul» 
but neither on the Siberian confines oi China garia, 245 miles north-west of Constantinople, 
nor in Afghanistan did Russia manifest any Its position on the river frontier long made it a 
fresh activity. The policy oi Russifying the place oi strategic importance , and Rustchuk, 
Baltic provinces was vigorously enforced during Silistria, Shumla and Varna formed a famous 
the year, and the opposition of the Lutheran quadrilateral. Town and military works nearly 
ministersled to the imprisonment of thirty-seven destroyed in the war of ’77-8. Since dis- 
and the deportation oi eight to Archangel and mantled in terms of treaty of Berlin. The 
Astrakhan. German subjects were also for- present Tzar oi Russia commanded the Rust- 
bidden to hold land in West Russia, and this chuk column during the last Turkish war. 
and other similar laws caused 35,000 Germans Rutlienlans, Legislation. See Austrian 
and Austrians settled 111 Poland to become Reichsrath, etc. 

Russian subjects. A oonoession was granted to Rydal, Mount. See Lake School, ed. ’88. 


S 


Saba. A Dutch West Indian island 111 the 1 
Leewaid gioup Area 5 sq. in. , pop. 2,421. 
Consists of a single volcano cone, lurrowed bv 
deep wooded \ alleys. Sugai, cotton, and 
indigo are giown. It is a dependency o( 
Curasao (y v.). 

Saccharine. An artificial sugai prepared 
from coal-tar. It was discovered by Dr Con- 
stantin Fahlberg, and introduced as an ax tide 
of commerce m ’87. It is 250 times sweeter 
than sugar. It may now be purchased of 
chemists and giocers in small quantities, 
and cheaply. Sir Henry Roscoe says oi it, 
“I do not believe that saccharine is ever 
likely to become an article of common use, like 
sugar. It is not a food, whilst sugar is I 
think that this artificial sweetening agent will, 
however, become useful in cases whcie sugai 
cannot be employed, as in diabetes and other 
diseases.” He also thinks the cane-sugar in- 
dustry will not be materially affected through 
its introduction 

SackvUle, Lionel SackvUle West, K.C M G., 

2nd Baron (created 1876), was b. 1827. He has 
held the following diplomatic appointments * — 
Attache at Lisbon 47, Berlin ’53; Secretary of 
Legation, Turin, ’58; Charge d Affaires at'the 
same city ’59 : Secretary oi Legation at Madrid 
’63-67, when he was appointed Secretary to the 
Embassy at Berlin In ’68-69 be acted as Am- 
bassador at Pans during the tempoi ary absence 
of Lord Lyons, and during the last three months 
of ’71, and from August to November ’72, he 
again acted in that capacity. In '72 he was 
sent as ambassador to the Argentine Republic, 
in ’78 was transferred to Madrid, and in ’81 to 
Washington. Lord S. conducted the affairs at 
the Embassy in Washington with great success, 
till, in October ’88, during the heat of the Preti- 
dential eleotion, he was trapped by a newspaper 
reporter into writing a letter in favour of the 
candidature of Mr. Cleveland. The reporter 
described himself as a British resident, and 
asked the Ambassador’s advice as to how he 
should vote. Lord Sackville replied in a letter 
marked “private,” advising him to vote for 
Mr. Cleveland. His lordship’s letter created 


much indignation amongst the Democrats 
(Mi. Cleveland’s party), but on the other hand 
made the Republicans jubilant, as thev had bid 
foi the Irish vote by representing Mr. Cleve- 
land as “ John Hull’s candidate.” This inci- 
dent led to the retncmcnt of Lord S. from his 
post (see United States). Lord Sackville 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
brother last year 

Sacraments. See ed. ’88. 

Sagasta, Sefior Praxedes Mateo. Spanish 
ex-jpumc minister and statesman, b. in 1827 
at 101 ret ilia de Cameros. He was educated 
as an engineer in the School of Engineers 
at Madrid. From 1854 to 1856 he represented 
the town of Zamora in the Constituent Cortes. 
In 1856 he was compelled to seek shelter on 
French teintorj 7 , having engaged in the re 
volutionary movement. He returned to his 
country and profession on an amnesty being 
proclaimed. He again conspired in 1866, ana 
w r as again compelled to fly. He became Mini- 
ster oi State (1870-74), and in 1874 he was 
suttessively Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Minister oi the Interior^ President of the 
Council, and Prime Minister (1881-83). His 
ministry was succeeded (October 11th, 1883) by 
one from the Dynastic Left, under the premier- 
ship of Sefior Jose Posado Herrera. Sefior 
Sagasta, on the resignation of the Canovas 
mim&tiy at the death of King Alphonso (Nov. 
23rd, 1885) resumed office as the head of a new 
Liberal ministry. On Dec. 9th, ’88, the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet caused a crisis and Sefior S. 
will probably re-form his Cabinet. 

Sahara Coast. In 1887 Spain acquired and 
annexed on the north-west coast of Africa the 
seaboard between Morocco and French Senegal, 
extending from Cape Bojador in 26° N. lat. to 
Cape Blanco m 20 0 45' N. lat. This gives about 
500 miles of coast. Inland Spanish territory 
is to extend 150 miles, and by treaty witn 
sheikhs of Aderer, still farther. The whole 
area is computed to be about 75,000 sq. m. ; 
pop. scanty ; consisting of nomad tribes. 
There is only one shallow harbour on the 
coast, Rio de Oro, where Spain has established 
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a factory.^ The new possession has been pJaced deacon by the Bishop of Bristol, and priest by the 
under a Governor, subordinate to the Captain- Bishop of Bangor (1831), and was successively 
General of the Canary Islands. minister of St. David’s Church, Carmarthen. 


fladgOXl. Formerly native capital of Lower 
Cochin China, and now capital of French Cochin 
China. Present city dates from ’6i, and is one 
of the most attractive in the East— boulevards, 
squares, governor's palace or citadel, cathedral, 
botanical gardens, arsenal, floating dock, etc. 
Pop. in ’81 was 13,348, of whom, exclusive of 
the troops, 965 were' Eut opeans (913 French) 

St. Albans, Rt. Rev. Thomas Leigh 
Clailghton, Lord Bishop of. Tins see 
was founded m 1 877 by a readjustment of 
the dioceses of Rochester and Winohester 
His lordship, the 1st bishop, was b 1808, is a 
son of Thomas Claughton, Esq., of Hay dock 
Lodge, Lancastei . He w r as educated at Rugby, 
and Trinity Coll., Oxfoid, of wdiuh lie became 
a Fellow. He graduated B A in 1831, being 
1st class in Classics, and gaming the following 
prizes Latin Verse, and Newdigate, 1829, and 
the Latin Fssay, 1832 He pioeeedcd I> I> , 
and ad cu nd D.I). at Dui ham, 1867; was 01- 
daincd deacon 1834, pnest 1836, by the Bishop 
of Oxfoid. Formeilj lus loi clship was Public 
Examiner at Oxford, 18^-36; vicar of Kiddei- 
minstei , 1,841-67, H011 Canon of Woiecstor, 
18 35-67 , Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 1852-62, 
was conscciated Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
1867 ; and translated to fst Alban’s 1877. As 
an author his loidship is knowm by numerous 
sermons published at various times, and the 
charges to lus cleigy deliveicd as Bishop of 
Rochester in 1869 and 1873, and as Bishop of 
St. Alban’s, 1876 The w oik of this diocese is 
shared by a suffragan, the Lord Bishop of 
Colchester- the Rt. Rev Mlied Blom field. 

St. Andrews University, founded 1411, is 
thus the most ancient of the Univci cities of 
Scotland It included three scpatalt colleges 
and corporations: (1) St. Salvator's (1455), (z) 
St. Leonard’s (1512), and <3) St. Mary (1537). In 
T747 the tw'o first-named were united and took 
the faculties of aits and medicine, St. Mary 
being devoted to theology. Chancellor, the 
Duke of Argyll ; Principal, J Donaldson, M.A , 
LL.D. Jointly with Edinburgh University 
it returns a representative to Parliament the 

F resent member is Mr M T. Stoi month 
larling. — Degrees M.A (hood black silk, 
with icd silk lining), D.D. (//, violet purple 
silk oi cloth, with white satin lining, to 
represent the old eimine lining), LL.D. (//, 
scarlet silk 01 cloth wuth white satin lining), 
H.D. (A. crimson silk or cloth with white satin 
lining); D. So. (// , amaranth silk or cloth with 
white satin lining). The Bachelors m the 
several faculties— divinity, arts, medn me, and 
science— have the hoods of their faculties with 
the gown and cap of M.A. A degree of IX. A. is 
also granted to women ; local examinations held 
Distinguished alumni include Dr. Chalmers and 
Sir Lyon Playfair, M P. 

St Asaph, Rt Rev. Joshua Hughes, 
Lord Bishop of. The see was founded in 
X143; income .£4,200. His lordship, the 66th 
bishop, is the son of C. Hughes, Esq., of New- 
port, Pembrokeshire, and was born 1807 
Educated at Cardigan and Ystradmenrig 
schools, he proceeded to St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. He passed his final examination, 
first class B.D., 1865, and m 1870 had conferred 
(ipon fcym t)ie degree of D.D. by the.Arehbishop 
of Canterbury. His lordship was ordained 


vicar of Abergw’ilic, Carmarthenshire, 1837 ; 
vicar of Llandovery, Carmaitlfenshire, 1846; 
Rural Dean, Suuogate and Proctor in Convoca- 
tion for the diocese of St. David’s, and was 
consecrated Bishop of St Asaph in 1870. 

St Bartholomew. A Fiench West Indian 
island, a dependency of Guadeloupe. Aiea 25 
sq m„ pop. q,ooo. Capital Gustavia. Exports 
—bananas, cassia, tamarinds, sassafias. Occu- 
pied by the French, 1048 , ceded to Sweden, 
1784 , lestored to France, ’77 
St Christopher, or st Kitts. A British 
West Indian island, forming with Nevis and 
Anguilla a Pit sidency of the fideial colony of 
the Leeward Islands. Aiea 68 sq m , pop. 
41,001. Capital, Basseterre, on seaboard, the 
outlet of a lei lilt plain which contains the culti- 
vated land — Theie is no good haibour. The 
island is long and nari ow , much of it is moun- 
tainous, and then c ai t extinct craters. About 
hall is lit lor cultivation, and will yield good 
cions ol any tropical nroduct. Climate said to 
be healthy -The local government is that ol a 
Ctow'ii colony, though 1 cprcscntativcs sit in 
the Ftderal Council ol the Ltevvaid Islands. 
APitsidcnt is the c hit i official, 1< or financial 
statistics see British Emtiku, etc (table). 

St. Davids, Rt Rev William Basil 
Tickell Jones, Lord Bishop of. This see 
was founded at an eaily date, being in the first 
place ai chi episcopal, which povveis were lost 
in 1115 Present income of the see £4,500. 
His loi dship, the 1 17th bishop, was b Jan 2nd, 
1822, and is son and hen of William Tilsley 
Jones, Fsq , of Gvvynfryn, Caidigan. He was 
educated at Shrew sbuiy School, and Trm Coll., 
Oxford, graduating in honours 1844. Was 
Scholar ol his college and Belaud Scholai 1842. 
Proceeded M A. 1847, and D D 1874 Ordained 
by the Bishop of Oxfoid deacon 1848, priest 
1853. Conseuated Lord Bishop of St David’s 
1874. Archdeacon of York, 1867-74 ; Canon Resi- 
dential y in Yoik, 1873-74, besides other offices 
held at vauous times As an author his lord- 
shin is w'ell known by his set mons, and cliai ges 
to tne 1 lergy of the diocese Has w ritten jointly 
with Mr Edwaid Fiecman. “The History ana 
Antiquities oi St. Davids,” and contr ibuted to 
Di . Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible ” and the 
“ Spt akcr’s Commc ntary.” 

St Eustatius. A Dutch West Indian island, 
in the Leeward gionp Area 7 sq m ; pop. 
2,312. Consists oi two volcanic cones and an 
intervening valley Exports, yams and sweet 
potatoes It is a dept ndency of Cura9ao (r/.v.). 

St. Georga Capital of the Windward Islands, 
and of the island of Grenada (r/ ?/.). 

St. George’s Guild. (1) Its legal status 
is that of a limited liability company duly 
icgistercd under the Companies Acts of 1862 
and 1867, but it dispenses in its style with 
the word “limited” by the special license of 
the Board of Trade under section 23 of the 
latter Act. Members incur no liability, except 
in event of the Guild being wound up during, 
or within a year after, their membership^ m 
which case they are liable to the extent of £5. 
The Guild is dissoluble at the vote of three- 
fourths of its members. (2) Its Constitution. 
It consists of a master and members ; the first 
and hitherto only master being John Buskin. 
The jqualifications for membership are the 
sighing of a “creed” and certain promises, 
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and the payment of £5 annually, This last is on St. Helena's Hay, 1501. Is an island 
a reduction from £10, itself a reduction from a belonging to Great Britain in the South Atlantic, 
tithe of income, originally demanded by the 1,140 miles from the African coast. Area 47 
Guild. (3) Its objeots cannot well be fully sq. m., pop. 5,059. The P ort an d capital is 
stated without making from Mr Ruskin’s “Fors Jamestown, which is strongly protected. The 
Clavigera” “a collation of parts of a design island, which is a very ancient volcano, rises 
involving many disputed moral and political as a wall ol rock, but the interior contains 
principles.” “It was,” says its founder, “in- fertile, well-watered valleys, with much wood 
stituted with a view of showing, in practice, and luxuriant vegetation. Climate humid, 
the rational organisation of country life, in- veiy healthy, and equable. Administered as a 
dependent of that in cities”, or again, “to Crown colony by a Govei nor and ^Executive, 
reclaim barren or neglected land,” and “ benefit Foi financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
the poor by buying land 111 healthy distncts (tabic ) There is little industry beyond sup- 
and putting them on it”; or, to quote its plying the wants of passing ships, and those of 
memorandum of association, where its differ- Anglo-Indians and Africans using the island as 
ent aims are, perhaps, most succinctly stated, a sanatorium. It passed from the Dutch to 
“ to determine and follow wholesome laws of the East India Company in 1673; in 1815 till 
laborious (especially agricultuial) life, acquire 1821 was the place of exile of Napoleon, and in 
land, eicct museums and acquire things for 1834 came finally under the Crown. Before the 
them, etc ” The aims of the Guild are, it will opening of the Red Sea route to India, St. 
thus be seen, both laigc and \ an 011s, — econo- Helena was of much more importance than is 
mi( al in sc eking to reclaim and cultivate land, now the case, both from a naval and commercial 
educational in ‘■coking to guide tin life of the point of view 

f icasant, “restoring in linn the feeling of St. Holier. Capital of Jei scy. SeeCHANNEL 
oyalty to his lend, and “ putting wholesome Islanws 

thoughts into his head” quite as mmh as “ St- James’s Gazette ” An evening review 
wholesome food into his stomach, historical, and recoid of news, founded in 1880; is a 
artistic, and geological, m collecting (as it has Constitutional and independent Conservative 
done) objects of intci est, records of pcnshing organ While opposed to the revolutionary 
monuments, rare books, pictuies, and minerals tendencies ol the time, it is in sympathy with 
for the museum of the Gudd (4) Its history mode 1 ate and uiogressive reform. In addition 
and accomplished work. Towaids the end of to articles on the political questions of the day, 
1871 Mr. Buskin placed >£7,000 to the cicclit of it contains intc resting papers and sketches on 
a St. George’s Fund, and asked subse nptions social, liter raiy, and other topics, an epitome 
from the public to furtliei the work. Since then of the news of the morning, and the latest 
the property of the Society has definitely, if spotting, financial, and general intelligence 
slowly, increased Of its piopeity thejpoition ol the afternoon Editor, Mr. Sidney Low. 
best known to the public is the St. George's Office, Dorset Stiect, Whitefriars, E.C. “St. 
Museum, near Sheffield, the land foi which was James’s Budget” { 6 ti ), a weekly edition of the 
bought by the Society in ’76, since when the above, cnculates widely 111 the provinces and 
Museum has moie and men e become a ticasme- in the Colonics and India 

house of art and natuial history. From time St.John. A Danish West Indian island, one 
to time the Guild has, through its mastei , ol the V11 gin group. Area 21 sq. m., pop. 944. 
employed salancd aitists to make reeoids ol Is high and locky, but in parts productive. See 
buildings not likcl> long to escape the min Santa Cruz. 

of lcstoiat.on, and many of these lecords are St John. Chief commercial town and port 
to be seen in the must uni gallery\ The agri- of New Brunswick (r/ v ), pop. 26,127 
cultural work of the Guild finds at piesent St.John’S, Antigua, capital of the Leeward 
somewhat limited field in an estate (the gift Islands (a.v ) 

of Mi George Baker) ol twenty -six acics at St John’s Capital of Newfoundland (q v.) ; 

Bewdley in Woicesteishnc , a small tiact of pop. 28,610 , on Avalon peninsula, 

land at Cloughton, in Yoikslnie, anothci at St. Kitts. Otherwise St. Christopher (q.v.). 

Barmouth, Merioneth, and yet another, of St Leger Stakes. See 1 urf 

thn tienacies, known as Abbey dale, ncai Mickle y St. Lucia. A British West Indian island 

m Derbyshire, wlieie it is intended to establish foinnng pait of the Clown colony of the Wind- 
a garden combining the interests of botany with ward Islands Area 243 sq. m., pop. 41,791. 
the practical value of mai ket pi ocluee Mean Capital, Castries, on a fine harbour which is now 
while, at Laxey, 111 the Isle of Man, Mr. Egbert being deepened and fortified. Castues is to be 
Rydinps and Mr. Thomson have set up the St. made a pi incipal naval and military station for 
George a woollen mill, worked by watci -power the West Indies.— -St. Lucia is remarkable for 
only, where homespun cloth, blankets, and other wild and picturesque see nery, which consists of 
woollen goods of exceptional quality, and not, mountains, valley, and forest. Two cone- 
we believe, exceptional prices, are woven of shaped rocks rise to a height of 3,000 ft. and near 
the spinnings of the islanders fiom the wool them are craters of extinct volcanoes and a sol- 
of the island sheep. For this establishment the fatara. The climate is moist and unhealthy. 
Master of the Guild asks “ not charity, but cus- Sugar, cacao, and tobacco are the principal crops, 
tom.” Consult Ruskin’s “Fors Clavigeia,” and and logwood is cut. — AnAdministrator presides 
“ Reports and Accounts of St Geoi ge’s Guild.” over local affairs The whites are mostly French 
St. Gothard Tunnel In Feb. ’88 It was Creoles, the dominant ieligion Roman Catholic, 
reported that this tunnel was to be “double- and education chiefly so; the law is based on 
tracked ” at a cost ol ovei .£500,000, the work to old French codes. For financial statistics see 
be done by degrees and completed in ’96. The British Empire, etc. (table). The island has 
tunnel was laid out for two tracks, and the been alternately held by English and French 
amount of freight traffic had exceeded expecta- since 1639, but finally passed to the former m 
«ons. 1803. Consult Layard s “Through the West 

St. Helena. Discovered by the Portuguese, Indies.” 
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St. Marls, or Nossi Burra. An island be- is supplied with miles of sidings and is lighted ‘ 
longing to France since 1843, on the E. coast of by day through holes m the iron flooring above, 
Madagascar, S. of Tamatave. and at night by 1,880 gas lights. The space 

St. Martin. One of the Leeward group of covered is 14 acres. The potato and vegetable 
the Lesser Antilles. Area 38 sq. m., pop. stoies form a featuie, there are 2$ of them let 
7.083. Is divided between Holland and France, off to merchants, each forming a small railway 
the latter owning about 20 sq. m., which are station. Ample space is provided at the north 
annexed to the colony of Guadeloupe. The end for coal, and a large covered depot is on the 
Dutch portion is a dependency of Curacao upper level of the new station for milk and fish 
Comparatively small cultivable area. Great traffic. Large and smaller warehouses are also 
saltpans. Exports— salt, sugar, and live-stock. ut>ed. 

Chief settlement and port in French section, St. Paul s School, London. Pounded a.d. 
Marigot; in the Dutch, Phihppsburg. Was *5°9 by John Colet, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, 
divided between the French and Dutch 111 1648. 1*> now governed under the provisions of a 
St. Michael a nd St. George, the most scheme of the Chanty Commissioners, dated 
Distinguished Order Of, was instituted ill July 4th, 79. The school consists of 153 
1818, and enlarged in ’68, ’77, and ’87, and is foundation scholars, elected by competitive 
the order to which subjects of Her Majesty examination, and of so many capitation soholars 
who have taken a distinguished part 111 colonial as the govei 1101 s may fi oin time to tune decide, 
and foreign aftairs aie genei ally admitted It The capitation seholais pay a tuition fee of 
consists of the Sovereign, a Grand Master (the .£24 9> s * a year. The foundation scholars are 
Duke of Cambridge), and three classes of exempt from fees. Theie aie now 580 boys in 
members — the school, and 30 masters. The governors 

G.C.M.G . . . Knight Gi and Cross. give annually seven exhibitions, varying in 

K.C.M.G . . Knight Cornmandei. value from £80 to £40, to the seholais pioceed- 

C.M.G . . Companion. mg to Oxford and Cambridge. Among the 

Members of the first two classes, being Knights, alumni ol St. Paul’s were Milton, Marlboi ough, 
are entitled to the prefix “Sir.” The first e tc Head Master, F. W. Walker, M. A. 
class is to consist of 65 membeis, exclusive of St. Pierre. Capital of Guernsey. SeeCnAN- 
honorary members and princes of the blood, Islands. 

the second of 15c, and the thud ol 260 members St. Pierre A Fiencli island oft Ncwfound- 

The motto of the Order is “ A uspictum meltons land, ncai Miquelon (<7 v ) 
win” (“A pledge of better times”). See St. Thomas. A Danish West Indian island, 
Knighthoods conferred during ’88 one ol the Virgin gioup Aica 23 sq. m. ; 

St. Patrick, Most Illustrious Order of P°P 14.389. Capital Charlotte Amalie, populaily 
Established in 1783 by Geotge HI., and is to known s St lliomas. It is the seat of 
consist of the Soveieign, a Giand Master, who government loi the Danish possessions, 
is the Lord Lieutenant of Ii eland for the time ^t. lliomas was at one tune a place of great 

being, and twenty-two Knights Its abbrtvia- nnpoitancc, and picvious to ’48 was covered 

tion is K P ; its badge a sky-blue nbbon, with with sugai plantations. 11 k abolition ol 

motto Quts separabit* (“Who shall sepai ate’") slavciy in that ycai, .md the lcmoval of the 
There are, at piesent, twenty eight K P s, 111- mail packets to Baibadocs 111 ’85, have gieatly 
eluding the sovtieign and pi inces of the blood, ulleUed its prosperity Ihe seat ol govern- 
and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and sub- ment foi the Danish West Indies was removed 
joined is a list ol them — lrom Santa Cum to St Thomas in *71. 

The Soveieign St. Thomas or ThomG. A Portuguese island 

Lord Lieutenant ol Ireland in the Gull of Guinea. Pop. 18,266. See 

Prince of Wales. Duke ol Connaught. Principe 

Duke of Edinburgh. Duke of Cambiidge. St. Vincent. A Bntish West Indian island 

Prince Albert Victoi of Wales. foiming part of the Crown colony of the Wind- 

Earl of Dartrey Earl of Listowel. ward Islands. Area 140 sq. m., pop. 40,548. 

Earl of Granard. Earl of Dunraven. Capital Kingstown, pop 5,59 A volcanic 1 ldge 

Earl of Cork. Earl of Cary sf 01 1. tiavciscs the island, intei sided by lei tile and 

Marquis of Dufferin Duke of Manchestei beautiful valleys, and in the north-west is the 

and Ava. Eai 1 ol Portarlington. Soulfnere, a volcanic mountain, 3,000 ft. high, 

Earl of Charlemont. Lord Carlnigfoid. with crater 3 miles in cncumlcience, and 500 

Marquis of Drogheda. EailofHowth. ft. deep Climate humid but healthy. Chief 

Marquis of Waterford. Lord Monteagle pioducts, sugar, molasses, nun, and arrowioot. 

Earl of Gosford. Viscount Wolseley The fishei ics are abundantly pioductive.— An 

Viscount Powerscourt. Marquis of Headiort. Administrate! pitsidts over the local govern- 

Earl of Kenmare. Marquis of Ormonde. ment. Foi financial statistics see British 

Chancellor of the Order, the Chief Secretaty lor Emfiri, etc. (tabic). Ihere are 40,000 acres 
Ireland; Registrar, the Dean of St Patrick’s, of Crown lands disposable at an upset price 
Seoretary, G. Francis W. Lambait, Usher of of £1 per acre. Ihe people aie industrious 
Ihe Black Rod, Col. J. Caulfield , Ulster King and quiet, and include a lew Canbs. Wages 
of Arms, Sir j. Bernard Burke, C.B. , Herald, aie low The resources ol the island are 
Sheffield Betham. capable of great development. St. Vincent has 

St. Pancras New Goods Station. This changed owners many times. It became finally 
new two-storied goods station of the Midland British in 1783.* Consult Layard’s “Through 
Ry. Co., said to be the most extensive in exist- the West Indies.” 

ence, was opened in the spring of ’88, having St Vincent Gulf. In South Australia iq.v.). 
been in course of completion for at least three Sal&, George A , was b. in London in 1828. 
years. It is situated in Euston Rd., to the west His father was an Italian, and his mother, a 
of the passenger station and the Grand Hotel, popular singer, was of West Indian origin, 
the upper story being on the level of the mam Mr. Sala began his literary career in Household 
line, and the lower on a level with the street ; Words under the auspices of the late Charles 
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Dickens. He wan one of the founders of (’78-80). Upon Lord Beaconsfield’s death, m ’80, 
Temple Bar magazine, of which he was for Lord Salisbury became the recognised leader of 
some time editor. To this and other periodicals the Conservative party; and when theGladstone 
he contributed “The Seven Sons of Mammon,” Ministry resigned office in June *8$, Her Majesty 
“Captain Dangerous,” “Twice Round the summoned Lord Salisbury to Balmoral, to form 
Clock,” and many other tales and sketches, j a new ministry, of which he became Premier, as 
For about 25 years Mr. Sala has been a leader j well as Secretary lor Foreign Affairs. The 
writer and special correspondent of the Daily new administration, though no one predicted 
Telegraph , with which he is still connected I a longlife foi it, fell sooner than was expected. 

Salic Law. That law of the French 1 The general election in Nov. of the same year 
monarchy which disqualified a female from | did not result favourably to the Government, 
being sovereign. A similar law exists in 1 and Mr. Jesse Collmgs, immediately after 
some other kingdoms 'I he name is dtrned j Parliament met, moved a resolution asking the 
from that of the Sal lan Franks « Government to take the allotments question 

Salisbury, John Wordsworth, D D.. Lord j ill hand Tins was oppose d by the Con- 
Bishop of (founded 1142), son of the la»i Bishop serv.itivc paity , but on a division the resolution 
ofLincoln, and giaml-m phew of the poet Words- 1 was earned, and the Government resigned, 
worth ; was b. at Hanow 1844, and < duenUrl at Mi Gladstone smi ceded Loid Salisbury, but 
Ipswich, Winchester, and Now’ Coll , Oxford, he, too, had a shoit lease of power. His Home 
wheie lie graduated in 1865. He took the , Rule and lush Land Bills led to the disiuption 
Craven sthol.11 <^hip. Oidaineel deaton in 186 7 of the Libei al paity; and when the division 
and priest in 1860, it is remarkable that Dr. on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill 
Woraswoith has never held any actual paio- was taken, on the 8th of June, the Ministers weie 
chial office, though he did good work in various defeated by a majonty of thnty. Ihe general 
parishes; the whole time having he on passed election which took place in the following 
in Academical and Cathedral appointments, month was fatal to Mr Gladstone’s Govern- 
He was Fellow and college tutor of Brasenosc, ment , the Premier and his colleagues resigned, 

S roctor, Gnnficld leitmci, stlctt preacher, and Loid Salisbury was sent for by the Queen. 

amp ton Lecturer, Examine 1 m the Theological • His loidship was desirous of associating Lord 
Schools, and Examining Chaplain to his father. Haitington with him in the Government, and 
In 188-4 he was appoint! d Canon of Rochestei was piepared to w'aive lus claims to the 
and Oriel Professor of Interpretation of Scripture, Piennersnip 111 favour of the leader of the 
and Bishop of Salisbuty 188s Di. Words- Liberal Unionists Lord Hartington, however, 
woitli is a uiy popular inodciatc High declined, but pioimsed the general support of 
Churchman, and is the author of several himself and his friends to the Government, 
theological and < lassie al woiks, the be st know’n A shoit session of Parliament followed , and in 
of which aie the Bainplon Let tuns (f/v) for the recess a speech b\ the Maiquis of Sahs- 
1881 He mnirud the daughter of Mi. Jlciuv bury’ on the Bulgarian question atti acted much 
Coxc, of the Bodleian Libiaiy. " attention, liom the countenance it appealed to 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gas- give to the lcsistame by Austna of Russia’s 
COyne Cecil, K.G , 3rd Marquis of (cieat 1789), pretensions to interfere 111 the Balkan Pcnin- 
was b. at Hatfield in 1840. Educated at Eton sula Rumour, indeed, ci edited his lordship 
and Christ Church College, Oxfoid, and— as with having cult 1 eel into sonic kind of ai range- 
Lord Robert Cecil— was eluted for the family ment with Austi ia-Hu»gar\, b> which, in the 
borough of Stamfoid in ’54. He received a place event of war, England would take the field 
in Lord Lerby’s ministry of ’66 as Secretary against Russia. The resignation of Lord 
of State for India (’66-67), undei the title Randolph Chun lull on December 241 d again 
of Lord Cranborne, which he assumed on induced Loid Salisbuty to offer office and 
the death of lus cider biothei. Owing to power to the Marquis ofTlaitington, who once 
certain divergencies of opinion on the question ni 01c declined, ihe Picnuet then turned to 
of the extension of the franchise, to which Mr Gosthen, and oflcied him the Chancellot- 
he was opposed, Loid Cranborne separated ship of the Exchequer, which he accepted 
himself for a time from his politu al assoi intes , i Loid Salisbury’s temin of office duiing 
but on taking Ins plan* in the House of I oids the jubilee yi ai of the Queen’s icign will be 
at his father s death in ’67, as Loid Salisbui\, mcnioiablc tit lus loid ship's family for the 
he returned to lus old parU associations, and 1 honoui whieh Her Majesty paid him by going 
soon took rank as the foremost debater of the in pci son to visit lum at Hatfield. Loid S, 
Upper House In ’64 hi was cluti d Chancellor on the oc< asion ol tin t eh luation of the Pope’s 
of the University of Oxford, He gradually Jubilee, ’88, despatched the Duke of Norfolk to 
assumed a lugh position of authoi itv on Indian oficr Ilis Holiness the Quci 11 s congratulations, 
and foreign affairs ; and when Mr. Disraeli re- with presents, and secuied, it was supposed, 
sumed office as Premier in ’74. Lord Salisbury the support of the Vatican 111 the policy ol 
became Secretary for India (’74-78). He was coei cion so far as it 1 elated to the suppression 
despatched to Constantinople m ’76 to take of boycotting and the Plan of Campaign, which 
part in the Conference which was expected to were condemned in a papal deciee. In May 
settle the matters in dispute between Russia last Lord S. intioduced a bill into the House of 
and Turkey. The Conference failed to attain Lords for the reform of that Assembly and the 
this result, and the w r ar broke out which creation of life peers. In the same month his 
ended by the treaty of San Stefano. Lord lordship appeared as a witness m the action 
Salisbury accompanied Lord Beaconsfield to for libel brought by Mi Peters against Mr. 
the Berlin Congress, which assembled for the Bradlaugh. Loid Salisbuiy was an occasional 
purpose of modifying the provisions of that j conti ibutor in his j’ounger days to the Quarlafy 
Treaty. The action of the British plcmpoten- Rev a tv, but he now seeks relaxation from the 
tiaries at this Congress pi incipally conduced to cares of office in scientific , rather than ip 
effect such modifications as were favourable to literary pursuits, experimental physics being 
Turkey. He Was Secretary for Foreign Affairs his favourite study. He spends much of his 
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time in his laboratory at Hatfield, and has ! in 1675 was *7,000 tons per annum, and although 
recently interested himself in the application the output steadily inci eased it was not until 
of electricity to practical purposes on his 182s, after the abolition ot the salt tax, that a 
estates. In his speech at the Mansion House, powciful impetus was given to the trade. The 
in November last, Lord S. defended his foreign next great development of the trade occurred in 
policy ; and on the 14th his lordship, together i ’44. when the East India market was thrown 
with Lord Hartmgton, was entertained at a open to English salt. The result is marked by 
banquet at Westminster, by a numbei ot Irish the leeord of shipments amounting to 607,000 
Nonconformists, on which occasion he replied to ' tons in ’30. In ’85 the total shipments reached 
Mr. Gladstone’s previous speeches in Birming- ' 921,869 tons, but the expoits in ’87 weie only 
ham. Loid S visited Edinburgh, and was - 819,318 tons, of which 32.5,703 went to India, 
warmly received on the occasion of hisdeliveiy The tailing oil lecently has been in exports to 
of two impoi tant speeches (Nov. 29th) the United States Ol the Indian unpoits67 , 5 

Salonica, orSaloniki (ancient 1 'ht ss iloivcu), pei cent aie horn England, 12 17 pel cent, lrom 

at the head of a gulf of the same name, on the Italy, and the lemaindei from Eastern countnes. 
Aegean Sea; second scapoit of Tut key, and 1 he total production ot rook salt in England and 
chief town of the 1 'uikish “vilayet ’(govern- Ireland in ’87 was 180,422 tons , and white salt 
ment) of the sam ■* name, fanning the chief 2,026,329 tons QJ this latter total 1,619,452 
commercial outlet of tin westun wait of the tons wei e pi oduced 111 Ch**shne, and 252,000 in 
Balkan Peninsula, as Constantinople is that of Woicestershue Flic highest pnoe of common 
the eastern salt duiing tin last ten v'c.ux was 7s. pei ton at 

Salt. Chlondc of sodium 01 common salt is the walks, the lowest s yj Fot East Indian 

a combination ol two simple bodit s -nanuly, 1 salt the highest pine was 13s , lowest 6s. 3</. 
chlorine 604 parts, and sodium 396 paits I11 ’72 the pi iee ol < oinmoii salt touched 20s. per 
Salt is obtained 111 three forms, the piocesscs , ton, and it did not fall to 7s pen ton till ’76, and 
thiough which it is put vaiymg accoidmgto its the average pnee during the loin yeais was 
source. ( 1 ) Rock salt, found among stratified . ovei ns pei ton Reckless competition amongst 
locks and formed fioni watei , mainly l*v 'the salt piopuetois led to the foimation last 
evaporation , ( 2 ) salt obtained from the sea, and yeai of a salt union, with a capital of £3, 000, 000, 
( 3 ) salt found si attcied hum the surface ol the 1 with the avowed object of consolidating the 
caith in such quantities as to rondei collection undei takings ot the salt piopuetois, and thus 
of it profitable The most extensive deposits in } put an end to the competition which occasioned 
the world aie in Europe, extending foi o\ci 500 1 salt to be sold under the actual cost of produc- 
miles along the Cai path ian«* -tin mines ol 1 lion. Ovei sixty leading hi ms joined the Union. 
Uppet Austna, Hungary, Tyiol, 1 'iansy Ivania, Salvation Army. A home and foreign mis- 
Wallachia, and otheis, being situate in this 1 sionaiy soi u tv with a quasi-nulitniy orgamsa- 
rungc. In Spain theic arc also some extensive turn, having foi its object the salvation of the 
saltmines, while 1 11 England the te is a vast bed of more degiadcd classc s both at home and abroad, 
saltundei the valley of Cheshire, stretching ft 0111 1 wlrnh it seeks to leach by special means, m- 
Malpas to Congleton. The largest mines in the eluding out-door piocessions accompanied with 
vvoild aie the Vieliczska, in Poland, which have banners and music, and by addi esses in halls, 
been worked since 1251 The English workings thcatit s, anil other public buildings. Originated 
date back to 1670, when a mine was opened at m the ycai 1803 by William Booth (<7 v.) f then a 
Noithwich bait, howevei, was obtained in ' Methodist minister, on a visit to London, the 
England from brine long before these beds of j movement was called the Chnstian Mission 
rock *alt wcie disclosed, foi mention is made j until, in 1878, the picscnt name was adopted, 
of salt-houses in the tune of Kdwaid the Con- j The Army is now established in Unity coiin- 
iessor. In Cheshire theic aie constant bnne {tnes and colonics, and has 2,318 coips, with 
spnngs 111 woi kuig as w ell as rock salt mining 6,665 oflutis (01 evangelists), and has some 
The bnne is pumped up thtough a senes ol 130,000 membets. 1 lie icvenue of the Anny 
iron tubes sciewed together, called trees, and (home distnct) for ’87 amounted to £2 1 , 266, 111- 
empticd into a laige lescivoir. Fiom this the j dependcntly ol file lcceipts foi the colonies and 
brine is carried thiough pipes into evapoiating 1 the Continent, which amount to £47, 176. Laige 
pans. As soon as the brine begins to boil the sums m e also nceived on acoountoi the building 
salt uses to the suiface in a kind of scum, and funds and then tiading dcpaitments Die doc- 
after a shoit time sinks slowly to the bottom, tnnal views piofessid by the “At my,” chiefly 
when it is taken out and placed in little wooden Arinmian, att set foith in detail in tlic “ Doc- 
tubs and put in the drying-room, and aftei a times of the Salvation Ai my,” pic pared by 
certain exposure becomes thoroughly solid, “Gcneial” Booth In connection with the 
and is removed in oblong blocks known as Army theic exists a juvenile branch, the 
lump salt. The production of the different “Young boldieis’ Coips,” consisting of 719 
kinds of salt is determined by the degree of corps. The training home, Congress Half, 
heat to which the brine is exposed, and the time Clapton, E, for the preparation ot officers for 
allowed for the process ot detachment from I the Army, has sent out since its formation 
other salts and for crystallisation. A tempera- • 3,000 cadets. There are also homes for fallen 
ture of 120 0 will produce bay salt, wheieas women and for rescued convicts of both 
a temperature of 225° is required to pro- sexes, as well as a small orphanage for chil- 
duce the finest table salt. Patent butter scut— dren. A night shelter and cheap food depdt was 
the finest of all — is made in circular pans I established in Lunehouse in ’88. During the 
completely covered. Common salt is produced in year Miss Stirling, a “colonel” in the Army, 

S ans which are never heated to boiling point, was imprisoned in Switzerland. The head- 
•ough salt is made from brine just wanned quarters of the Army aie situated at 101, Queen 
through, the salt being very coai^e in the gi am , Victoria St., E.C. Organs: weekly, War Cry 
while fishery salt is coarser still, the grains some- and Young Soldier; monthly, zf// the World . 
times being as much as half an inch long. The SalVini, Signor, a distinguished Italian actor, 
estimated quantity of salt produced in Cheshire b. at Milan 1829. He came into the front dra- 
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made ranks in the fetes in Florence on the 
occasion of the sixth centenary of Dante (’65). 
He visited London in *7®;, making his appear- 
ance at Drurv Lane in three of his greatest 
characters — Hamlet, Othello, and Soumet’s 
“Gladiator,” His Othello is universally allowed 
to be the finest impersonation of that character 
within living memory. In Edinburgh, during 
the succeeding year, he produced Macbeth. 
Signor S. revisited this country, and gave a 
series of performances (1884). 

Samarcand The old eapital of Timur, and 
in all probability the future capital of Russian 
Turkestan Situated on the Zarafshan, 130 m 
E. of Bokhara The irrigation works of the 
Russians have partially restored its ancient 
prosperity, and within the last fifty years its 
population has increased from 8,000 to 36,000 
The Transcaspian Railway (q v ) extends to 
Samarcand. 

Sambas. A state and Dutih settlement in 
Borneo (q.v ). 

Samoa Islands. This group, m the western 
Pacific, consists of ten inhabited and two un- 
inhabited islands, with an aggregate population 
of 35,000 souls ; it lies north-east of the Fiji 
group ( q.v .). The largest is Savaia, and is 
described as being twice the sire of the Isle of 
Wight. Some interest was aroused in London, 
on Tanuary nth, 1886, by the announcement, 
cabled from San Francisco, that the Germans 
had annexed the group, and that anarchy was 
only prevented by the British and American 
consuls— who, however, protested cnergetu ally 
against the annexation. (For detailed account 
of the rise of German influence in these islands, 
see cds. ’87 and ’88 ) Matters were brought to 
a crisis in August ’87 by the. deposition of King 
Mahetoa, and Tamasese was declared king 
Malietoa fled, but subsecpiently gave himself 
up On Dec 22nd, at Washington, the Senate 
adopted a resolution icqucsting Mr. Bayaul to 
present to Congress the con espondence and 
records of the State Department relating to the 
German occupation of the Samoan Islands and 
Apia. In Mai ch ’88 Sir J. Fergusson, leplymg 
to questions in the House of Commons, said no 
fresh airangcment had been .irnved at with 
Germany and tlic United States as to the aftans 
of Samoa, and the Government did not know 
where King Malietoa was A telegram dated 
Philadelphia, Api il 31 d, stated that the President 
had submitted to Congress the correspondence 
with Germany on the Samoan question. Mr. 
Secietary Bayard, in his final lettei of the 
previous lanuary, stated that he could not 
approve of the action of the Geiman Govern- 
ment. In the House of Representatives at 
Washington, April 23rd, a joint resolution was 
introduced to the effect that the United States 
Government should assist the Samoans in 
securing a settlement of their difficulties and 
an independent native government. In the 
House of Commons, May 3rd, Sir J. Fergusson 
said that Germany had announced her with- 
drawal from the last convention made between 
that country, Samoa, Great Biitam, and the 
United States, and that the British Government 
had assented to the district of Apia being le- 
placed under the conti ol of the Samoan Govern- 
ment, subject to the rights of the treaty powers. 
On May 7th he added that the British Govern- 
ment haa seen no cause to interfere between 
Malietoa and the German Emperor, and that as 
Tamasese was now king de facto , he would be 
recognised as such. Replying to a further 


string of questions on May 14th, Sir Tames 
said that the Conference which sat at Wash- 
ington for the consideration of Western Pacific 
had not concluded its proceedings ; the Govern- 
ment had no doubt that Malietoa (who was at 
the Cameroons) was properly treated. On May 
22nd and 24th, the Times published two articles 
on the history of Samoa and “ The case for 
Malietoa ” A telegram dated Berlin, Aug. 29th, 
stated that King Mahetoa had arrived at Ham- 
burg as a state prisoner, but this was followed 
by another telegram, Sept 7th, to the effect 
that the King and the two chiefs accompanying 
him had been released and were to return to 
Apia. News from Auckland (Sept. 15th) stated 
that a serious rebellion hid broken out in Samoa, 
owing to Herr Branders requiring the natives 
to confer the name of Malietoa upon the new 
king Tamasese, and also on account of excessive 
taxation A fight had taken place in the bush, 
in which the Branders party suffered most. 
Tamasese, whose effective was 1,400 men, 
was opposed by 3,000 who were faithful to 
Malietoa Further news (Auckland, Sept. 27th) 
was to the effect that Tamasese had been 
routed, and Malietoa’s people had proclaimed 
Mataafa as king A telegram dated Nov. 22nd 
said that further heavy fighting had taken place. 
The adherents ol Mataafa had attacked a 
Tamasese stronghold at Atna and carried some 
of the minor defences, but with heavy loss. 

Sandakan. Capital of British N. Borneo (q.v.). 

San Domingo. Capital of Dominican Re- 
public , pop 15,000 See Hayti. 
SandownRace Meeting See Turf. 

San Francisco (the “Golden City,” and the 
“ Naplc sof Amei ica, popularly called “ Frisco”). 
A uty of the United States of America, in the 
State of California, situated upon the Pacific 
Ocean, near the mouth of the river Sacramento, 
at the extienutv of a peninsula which forms one 
of the most admirable harbours in the world. 
Tt has deiived its great commercial importance 
not only from its admirable position, but also 
principally from the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia The entrance to the vast bay on which 
it stands, and which extends fiftv miles inland, 
is tailed the “Golden Gate” The peninsula 
was first settled by the Spaniards m 1776. 
After 1848, when it was ceded to the United 
States by Mexico, gold was discovered m Cali- 
fornia, and San Francisco from that time 
increased in size and commerce with unpre- 
cedented rapidity The principal expoits, 
besides gold and silver, are wheat, barley, 
flour, wines, quicksilver, and wool. Manu- 
factures of different kinds are carried on, 
employing a large number of hands ; the 
wealth of the citv being estimated to amount 
to $500,000,000. Viticulture and wine-making 
is 1 apidly becoming a very large and important 
industry m California The Great Central 
Pacific Railroad terminates near the city, at 
Oakland, on the east side of the bay of San 
Francisco. The climate is generally healthy, 
neither excessive heat nor cold existing. Lines 
of steamers run to Japan, Australia, Panama, 
Mexico, etc. It is estimated that the grain- 
fleet, leaving San Francisco annually, exports 
1,000,000 tons of wheat. The population, which 
in 1870 was 149,473, had in 1880 (the last 
decennial ieturn), increased to 233,956. It may 
be at present estimated as over 300,000. 

Sanitation. Under this title is comprised a 
multitude of diverse topics — water supply, the 
disposal of sewage, oftne dead, and of garbage ; 
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ventilation, wholesome food— everything, in 
fact, which relates to the health or the indi- 
vidual or of the community. In proportion to 
our progress during recent > ears in the sciences 
and arts has the attention of the public been 
directed to the question of sanitation. See ed.’86. 

San Juan. Capital of Puerto Rico (7 v ) , 
pop. 30,000. 

San Juan River. See Nicaragua Ship 
Canal, 

San Salvador. See Central America; 
and for Mimstrj’, etc., sec Diplomatic. 

Sant, James, R.A., b. 1820 He first ex- 
hibited “fancy subjects," generally of single 
figures, and frequently childien, and these, 
being engiaved, made him widely known 
As examples may be mentioned the “ Infant 
Samuel,” the “Infant Timothy,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” and “ Dick Whittington ” Mi 
Sant’s later years have been almost entirely 
devoted to portiait painting, his style being 
thoroughly graceful and lefined He ext els 
paiticulatly in his pictutes of childien Ap- 
pointed Principal Painter in Ordinary to Her 
Miyesty. Elected R A (’70) 

Santa Cruz, or ste. Croix. A West Indian 
island, the largest ol the Virgin group Aiea 
74 sq. m. ; pop 18,430 Capital Chnstianstadt - 
The gieatti pait ol the island is ll.it, but low 
hills extend along the noith coast One-third 
of the area isdevoted to sugai glowing, and 
one-sixth to pastuie land. Ol late years theic 
has been a compaiative failure of the sugai 
crops, and the population has dec leased In- 
habitants are chiefly fi ec negroes It is 

g overned, in connection wnth St. Thomas and 
t. John, by an officer appointed by the 
Danish Crown The exports from these islands 
to the United Kingdom weic ,£24,660 in 1887, 
the imports to them horn the United Kingdom 
were £102,621 in 1887 Intrusted by France 
to the Knights of Malta, 1651 , ptuchased by 
Denmark, 1733, slavery abolished, 1848, 
coolies employed, 1863 
Santley, Charles 1 lorn at Lne 1 pool m 18 *4 
He studied in Italy, and on his appearance in 
London as a finished singe r in 1857 at once took 
high rank, his first gi cat success btinga< hievtcl 
at Covent Garden in ’bo, when he took the pai t 
of Rhineberg in Luilinc He is a favourite 
baritone on the operatic stage of almost every 
European capital. 

Sarakhs. An important strategical point, 
200 miles noith-west of Herat New Sarakhs, 
the Persian fortress 011 the light bank of the 
river, is an extensive structure, but ai med only 
with a few guns. Old Sarakhs, on the left 
bank, a few miles distant 111 the direction of 
Merv, is a Russian intrenched camp with a 
garrison ranging from 1,000 soldiers upward 
A. telegraph exists between it and bt Peters- 
burg. The Sarakhs district is ftrlile, and 
now that the Turcoman raids have ceased, will, 
doubtless, rapidly develop. Meiv lies about 
100 miles on one side of it, and Meshed the 
same distance on the other. The rivei Hari 
Rud, or Tejend, as the Turcomans call it, on 
Which Sarakhs is situated, washes Hei at 
'Sarawak. A state Hi the island of Borneo, 
which has recently (’88) come under the virtual 
protectorate of Great Britain. Area about 40,000 
sq. m., pop. 380,000. Capital Kuching. Sea-board 
extends 380 miles. There are fine navigable 
rivers -the Rejang, Sarawak, Batang Lupar, 
and others. Sarawak is largely covered with 


forest and jungle, but there are immense tracts 
of fertile alluvial land, suitable for the growth 
of tropical products Chief exports— sago, quick- 
silver, antimony, gambler, gutta-percha, and 
rattan canes Sarawak is said to furnish more 
than hal r the sago produce of the world. 
(See Borneo.) Revenue (1884) £55,253, expen- 
diture £57,858 ; imports £344,044, exports 
£322,887. The government was intrusted to 
Sir James Brooke in 1S41, who ruled as rajah 
till 1868, when he was succeeded by his nephew, 
Chailes Biooke, the present rajah. Under the 
just and equitable rule of the Brookes, Sarawak 
lias been leclaimed from barbarism, and the 
Malays, Dyaks, and other savage tribes, have 
been changed from lawless head-hunters and 
pirates into compaiativcly peaceful agucul- 
tunsts 

Sardinia. An island of the Mediterranean 
and a dcpaitment of Italy, separated from 
Corsica by the Strait of Bonifacio. Area (in- 
cluding the small adpict nt islands), 9,294 sq. m. ; 
pop. 717,740 Capital, Cagliari, pop. 35,588. 
Othci towns Sassari, Tun pm, Algheio, Igle- 
sias, and Onstano In the 1 ast a range of 
mountains sti etches from 1101th to south, cul- 
minating in Monte Genuargentu, 6,250 It high. 
Climate unhealthy, owing to the prevalence of 
malaiia 1 hough in am lent times Saidinia 
was one of the gianaties of Rome, agriculture 
is now in a backward state, owing partly to the 
minute subduusion of the land, as in ( orsica 
The natural pastures beside the rivers aie 
numeious and nch , the tending of horses and 
live stock is one ol the pi me ipal occupations of 
the pcopie, and animals iank altei minerals 
among the exports ol the island In mineral 
wealth Sat dima is the ru he st piovmcc of Italy . 
lead, sil\ T cr,zinc, iron, building stone s, alabaster, 
salt The mines ol Sai dima weie woxked by 
the Carthaginians and Romans. In 1886-7 the 
mines had an output of 137,076 tons of 01 e, of 
the value ol £591,346 llu tunny fisheries 
gne very valuable lcstilts, 1 he coial fisheries 
aic ycaily deei easing, owing to the exhaustion 
ol the old coial banks without any new ones 
being discovtied 'I he imports in ’87 were 
£317,037, exports, £578,227 Chief exports, be- 
sides minerals and animals, charcoal, wines, 
skins, cheese, almonds Roads began to be 
constiueted in ’28, and railways w r eie intro- 
duced in ’70 

Sardou, Victorien, Fit nch dramatist, b. at 
Pans bept 7th, 1831 He Inst studied medi- 
cine, but afterwaids became a litterateur. 
Ills first diamatic pioduction, “LaTaveine dcs 
Etudiants,” was a failure, but his next w'orks, 
“ Monsieur Gaiat ” and “ Les Pres-Samt- 
Gervais,” which he wuote for Dcjazet in i860, 
were successes In 1861 his comedy “Let 
Pattes de Mouche” brought him prominently 
before the public lie also wuote lor Madame 
Beinhaidt (7 v ) “F6dora” and “Theodora” ; 
and, latest of all, “La Tosca,” which was brought 
out at the P01 1 Saintc Martin Theati c 111 ’87. M. 
bardou was elected a member of the French 
Academy m 1877. He is at piesent preparing a 
drama for the centenary of the 1 evolution of 1789. 

Sark. One of the Channel Islands (7 v.). 
Sarum, Use of. See ed. *88. 

Saskatchewan. Named after the Sas- 
katchewan river. A district of the North-West 
Territories and a future province of the 
Dominion of Canada. Lies north of Assiniboia. 
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Area 1x4,000 sq. m. Capital Prince Albert. 
River navigable lrom Lake Winnipeg. 

“ Saturday Review, The” (weekly 6 d.), 
founded Nov. 1855, has long maintained a 
leading position for its fearless cutieisms on 
subjects of political, literary, and social inter- 
est ; treating these from an independent stand- 
point. its reviews are also distinguished by 
the same characteristics. Editor, Mr. W. H. 
Pollock, q.v. (1883). Office, 38, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W C 

Savage Island (or Nuuc), situated midway 
between Panama and Bnsbane, and virtually a 
pait of the Tongan group The cncumference 
of the island is 36 miles, and its height 2,000 ft. 
Practically a huge icial reel, biokcn here and 
there, foinung convenient inlets. It has re- 
cently received the protectorate of Great Butain 
in response to the lequest of the natives 

Savaia. See Sa moa I s r a n i>s 

Saving Life at sea. A Select Committee of 
the House of Commons u a*, appointed in May ’87 
to considc 1 this suh|ci t F01 concise summaiy 
of its rcpoi t see cd ’ 83 , and Merchant ‘ship- 
ping (Life Siving Appliances) Act, under 
heading Si ssion ’ 88, sc*it 32 

Saxe Coburg, Duke of Sit J'lrdinand, 

Prince. 

Saxony. F01 Mimsti y, etc., see Diplomatic 

Sayce, Rev Archibald Henry, the distin- 

uished comparative philologist and orientalist, 

. at Shirehampton 1846 Educated at Omen s 
ColJ., Oxfoid , eh < U d a Fellow ’69 1 Ie subae- 

quently became Senior Tutor. He was a niembei 
of the Old Testament Revision Company, and, in 
addition to h:s wot ks on compaiative philology, 
he has wntten many books, embodying the 
results of Ins icsi arches in tiu* languages and 
literature of Assym, Bain Ionia, and Chaldea 
Hibbert lecturer (7 v ) ’87 

Seale (Music), bie cd '87. 

Scarborough C .1 pi tal »l Tobago (7 7' ). 
Scheldt River, The. Si c An iwi ri» <ji* vv s 

Schliemann, Dr Heinrich A lelebiatcd 
German ateh.vologist and authoi, bom in 
1822, at Nenbukow, in Mcikltnbuig. In 1859 
he travelled over the* Continent, byna, and 
Egypt. In 1870 lu staited excavations in th" 
lull Hisaarlik, in Asia Mjnoi, wheie he made 
wonderful diseoveiics hoi the* aieha*ologual 
treasures he excavated belonging to Pinkish 
temtory he was compelled to pay £2,000 to 
the Ottoman Government I It subsequent^ 
exhibited them in the South Kensington 
Museum, and in ’81 presented them to the 
German nation. His researches have brought 
to light splendid specimens, especially from 
Kyoense and Tiryns. lie unearthed a Cyclo- 
pean city in Xthaoa, followed on at Troy, and 
obtained valuable relics of Boeotian Orcho 
menos. He has written important works in 
several languages on his archaeological dis- 
coveries. 

Schnadhorst, F., b. at Birmingham 1840. 
Educated at King Edwaid VI. 's Grammar 
School. In 1873 he became secretary to the 
Birmingham Liberal Association. The great 
organising powers of Mr. Schnadhorst, which 
were advantageous^' and successfully displayed 
in the principal elections throughout the 
country, were specially recognised by the 


Liberal party with a purse of £1,000, and an 
address, which were presented by Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, M.P., Apnl 9th, 1877. Under 
Mr. Schnadhorst’s organisation was formed 
(1877) the National Liberal Federation (q.v.), of 
which he was appointed secretary. In the early 
part of 1884 Mr. schnadhorst resigned the office 
of secretary of the Birmingham Liberal Asso- 
ciation, and was appointed chairman. In 1885 
he received unanimous invitations from two 
of the new Birmingham divisions, South and 
East Birmingham, to stand as parliamentary 
candidate, which he declined. The Liberals 
of Birmingham, however, showed their confi- 
dence in him by unanimously electing him 
President of the “Two Thousand,” m succes- 
sion to Mr. Geoigc Dixon, M.P. Early in ’87 
Mi S lemoved to London to superintend the 
newly organised National Libei al Federation, 
and was subsequently (Match 9th, ’87) enter- 
tained at a banquet, and piesented by the party 
with a testimonial of 10,000 guineas and an 
acldiess Mi. S is also hon. sec of the Liberal 
C'ential Association. 

Schnitzler, Edward See Emin Pasha. 
School Attendance Committees, The. Lmd 

Sandon’s Education Act of 1876 piescnbed that 
evciy district in England and Wales which 
had not a school boaul should have a school 
attendance committee, chosen in boroughs 
and townships by town councils and urban 
sanitary authoi lties, and in all other places by 
bviaids of guaidians. Unis eveiyinch of the 
aiea ol England and Wales is coveted either 
by a school boaid 01 by a school attendance 
committee. The chief difference of function 
between the two bodies is that the attendance 
committee cannot build 01 cai ry on schools ; it 
can only compel attendance in the voluntaty 
schools, and theie must be enough volnntaiy 
school accommodation lor all the children in 
the distnct. A laige propoition of the lural 
ate a is undei attendance committees, and there 
.11 1 a few impoitant towns in the same posi- 
tion, ini hiding Acciington, Birkenhead, Bury, 
Cambndgi, Cheltenham, Chestei, Colchestei, 
Duvei, Lincoln, Pieston, bouthpoit, St. Helens, 
and York 

School Board for London. The Elementary 
Education A< t ol 1870 specially piovided 
that a school boaid should be lormed for 
London The usual preliminary inquiry di- 
rected to be nude m all othei places (whether 
boioughs 01 districts) was dispensed with 
in the case of the Metropolis, because the 
educational destitution was notorious, and 
would biook no delay. The first board was 
accordingly elected only a few months after 
the passing of the Act, and included such men 
as Loid Law’rence, who became its chairman; 
Lord San don (now Earl Harrowby), the late Mr. 
Samuel Morley, Mr W. H. Smith, Professor 
Huxley, the late Sir Charles Reed, Rev. A. W. 
Thorold (now Bishop of Rochester), etc. — 
School Accommodation and Attendance. The 
task before this Board was of the most difficult 
nature, since its first report to the Education 
Department showed that, on the most mode- 
rate calculation, there existed a deficiency of 
more than 100,000 school places, and proposed 
forthwith to meet this enormous deficiency. 
Then, too, there was the ever-growing increase 
of population to be dealt with, itself calling for 
an annual supply of twelve schools, each for 
r,ooo children. Its educational progress since 
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1870 will be seen by the following table, and also 
the “ rate ” at the end of each triennial period 



Rate at en< 
of each 
Triennial 
Period, and 
1886-87. 

School 
places 
pi ovided. 

No. on 
the Roll. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 


d. 




1870 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1873 

•89 

58,581 

59,606 

40,481 

1876 

3 ‘° 

146,074 

146,031 

114,380 

1879 

5 i 5 

219,291 

233,480 

185,518 

1882 

6*15 

280,275 

295.833 

238,205 

x8 S§ 

8 0 

j 357.298 

364,140 

290,099 

1886 

8*64 

378,464 

384,346 

303,715 

1887 

8 86 

397 ,n 7 

408,357 , 

319,443 

1888 

8 36 

407,6-56 ( 

420,914 

328,578 


The following; table shows the position of the 
Voluntary Schools dining the same p^i lod * — 



School places 

No. on the 1 

Average 


piov ided 

Roll 

attt ndamc. 

1870 | 

261,158 

1 221,401 

173,406 

1873 

282,936 

259,543 

195,6 >2 

1876 

287,1 16 

259,430 

199,605 

1879 

271, 3 r 4 

235,08 \ 

182,728 

1882 

263,617 

223,297 

174,723 

1885 

262,175 

211,711 

168,712 

1886 

260,158 

207,219 

163,477 

1887 

2 50,270 

208,986 

165,099 

1888 | 

262,022 

207,887 

162,349 


Taking into account the fact that voluntary 
schools, accommodating 47,000 childicn, ha\e 
been tiansleried to the Boaid, the above 
tables show that the work of the Board has 
been accomplished without any seuous dctn- 
ment to the attendance at the voluntaiy 
schools, notwithstanding the fact that the 
number of childicn now on the lolls of board 
schools alone is considnably gicatci than the 
total numbci of cluldien on the lolls of volun- 
tary schools in 70. With legal d to the late, it 
should be stated that although, until ’88, it had 
constantly been increasing, the aveuge tost 
per child shows but a slight fluctuation l'hc 
chief cause ol tli * im lease of cost must he 
looked for in th- cvcr-gt owing number of 
children, foi whom the Boai d aie compelled 
to make piovi ami 1 he London Board labonis 
under pecuhai ddln ulties, ow mg to the ex< ecd- 
mglv high pi icc ol land, and the laigt • salaut s 
, paid in London, as compiled with pi ovine lal 
towns. flic buiMaigS of the Boaid are well 
and substantially built, and linpiovcments 
have from time to time been made as ex- 
penence has proved then need The health 
oi the childien has been caielully studied in 
such matters as lighting, waiming and ven- 
tilating, under the hope that the cate shown 
m all samtaiy matters will have a great 
influence upon the health of th** working 
classes of London. Outside the school build- 
ing the Board have shown the same care ol 
the children attending its schools. Extensive 
playgrounds have in most cases been provided, 
and wherever theie is 100m, gymnastic appa- 
latus also —Curriculum (as piescubed by the 
New Code, 1880 n a lmg, wilting, and arith- 
metic (and needlewoik tor git Is;, of course 
take precedence ovei all other subjects. The 
class subjects last >cai were English, geo- 
giaphy, elemental y science, histoiy; and 


j needle woi k for gills. Of these two are compul- 
sory. Besides these there are specific subjects 
j which are only taken by individual children in 
I the upper classes ot the school. With regard to 
j the three Rs, it is satisfactoi*y to note the pro- 
I gress which has been sustained lor many 
1 years. The following table shows the results 
of the examinations at the end of each tuenmal 
period since 1873, and 1886, *887, and 1888 : — 


1 

! 

1 

1876 

1879. 

1882 

1885.' 1886 

1 

1 

1887. j 

00 

00 

00 

Reading 

87*1 

88 2 

92*1 

95 1 i 94*7 

95*7 ! 

96*0 

Wilting 

83 7 

84 7 

90 0 

89 2 89 1 

90 6 

91*1 

Arithmetic 

\ 

1 

77 9 

80 0 

«5 4 

*7 4 ! 85 9 | 

87 3 

89.0 


I he fees chaiged by the Boaid (and sanctioned 
by the Education l)epui tment) 1 ange from id, to 
6</ pei week, with th* exception of two schools, 
whcie the fte is gd ( flic uve 1 age fc° tor boys, 
gills, and infants is 2 id) fJu \ aie uniform 
111 each dcpaitnuut, and me, in each case, 
dctei nnn^d altei ugud has bi t n had to the 
position of the pai 1 nts 1 he numbci ot teachers 
employed at Lady I)a\, 1888, was 0,566 2,207 

male and 4,359 fimak ilieie weic also about 
1,744 pupil teachers —Compulsory Attendance at 
School, rile byc-laws of the boliool Boaid lor 
London, made undei section 74 ot the Education 
Act of 1870, piovidc* that childien must attend a 
ce» titled efficient school, or receive instruction 
m some other efficient manner In ordei to 
enfoi ce these bye-laws, and the additional 1 cgula- 
tions 1 e’ating to education and employment con- 
tained in the Education Acts of 1876 and 1880, 
the Board have a staff of visitois (attendance 
officeis; in each division of the Metropolis, 
whose duty it is to co-opet ate with the teachers 
of allettuu'nt sihuoh in seem ing the attendance 
j of childicn Prosecutions aie only otdered 
| aftci all other means have failed to secure a 
, 1 luld’s attendaii' e The Msitors also make 
iinqunics 111 special tascs ol non-payment or 
I inability to pay w u<> »1 lc s, and also in cases 
‘ of apphe itious foi fabotn certificates, etc. The 
nutnbii of visitors at L icly Bay, ’88, employed 
, in the Meti o polls (including ten supei intend- 
. t nts) was 272 -Industrial Schools. J in- School 
' Bond I01 Loud m have availed themselves of 
1 the piovisions ol tin Industnal School*, Acts 
land tlit Education Aits, 1 elating t> ihildien 
vvaml* ling 01 not uinUi piopn contiol, or 
b* gging 01 not undei pi op 1 guai dianship, 
01 p -i sistc lit 1 y filleting fiom school, or 
j charged with ftlmiy, cL« , with a view to such 
cases being s. lit to mdii -.ti ial schools («) 

1 nndei voluntaiy management, 01 (b) under 
the management of the Boaid I here are 
! about fifty of the formci schools with which 
j the Board have agreements, lhere aie also 
three of the latter schools* (1) a training- 
school ship on the Thames, (2) an industrial 
school at Brentwood, chiefly for cases not suit- 
able lor other industt ial schools, and (3) a truant 
1 school for boys at Hornet ton. In the ordinary 
' course childien are committed until they attain 
the age of sixteen years, w*ith power to the 
maiiogt rs to license out to employment at an 
1 cai liei age, il desirable. In the case of truant 
schools the children aie licensed out, attei a 
shoi t detention, on condition that they attend 
1 an ordinal v day school. The discipline while 
! under detention has such a deterrent effect 
t that, in the majority of cases, the boys attend 
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school afterwards, but in case of failure the 
license is revoked and the boy taken back to 
the school for further treatment. Up to Lady 
Day, '88, 12,540 cases had been sent to 
industrial and truant schools, and of these 9,984 
had been discharged to friends, employment, 
etc., leaving at that time 2,556 children still 
in the schools. Wherever possible the parents 
are called upon by the agents of the Home 
Office to contribute towards the mainten- 
ance of their children in these schools — 
Evening Classes have now been established 
in every part of the Metropolis, and the last 
report of the Evening Classes Committee states 
that the results of the session '87-88 are 
extremely satisfartor}'. The total numbci of , 
pupils enrolled during the session was 16, y»o; 
average numbei on rolls, 9,077; and avciagt 
attendance, 5,805. The Board founeily con- 
sisted of 49 membeis, but the number is 
now fixed at 55. The election of the seventh 
Board took place on Nov. 26th, ’88. Constitu- 
tion of the Board: City of London— Miss 
Davenport-Hill, Albert () Rutson, Esc| , ] P, 
Rev. William Martin, S11 Richatd Temple, 
Bart., M.P. Chelsea— Rev. Gcoige W. Gent, 
M.A., John H. Chapman, Esq , M A., ESA, 
Rev. Prebendarv Evton, M A , Professor 
Gladstone, F.R S (Vue-(hairmnit\ Geoige 
White, Esq., B A , LL.B Finsbury - Benjamin , 
Luciaft, Esq , Alfred Gcoigc Cook, Esq , Rev ■ 
lohn H. Rose, M A , W. Roston Bouike, Esq , 1 
F.E.I S., James Wilson Shaip, Esq , C A V ! 
Conybcaio, Esq , M P Greenwich - George ] 
Collins, Esq., Henry Govci, Esq , Rev. ]. G. 1 
Holmes, M A., Leiccstei P. Beuufoit, Esq 
Hackney— John Lobb, Esq , PROS, James 
Ilait, Esq, Rev William Cufl, Rev Stewart 
D. Headlam, Rev B M Kitson, M A East 
Lambeth— G Crispe Whitelcy, Esq , Rev. G. 
Buchanan Rylev, Rev. Olivei Mitchell, M A , 1 
lohn Gerard Laing, Esq WestLambeth — Ilemy 
Lynn, Esq., Rev. Hubei t Cmtis, M A., Mrs 
Ashton Pilke, JamcsThomaslI* lb\, Esq , Rev 
Arthui W. Jephson, MA, Hany Seymour 
Foster, Esq/ F R (».S. Marylebone -Edmund 
Baines, Esq., lion E L\ulph Stanley, Mis. 
Maitland, Rev. ]oseph R.Diggle, M A (C/ian- 
wan) , Rev. John 1 Coxlieatf, M A , Genet al 
Moberly, Herbert H Raphael, Esa Southwark 
--Rev.* Edmund Buckley, Rev. W Copeland 

"hailes D. 


—Rev. Edmund Buckley, Rev. W Copeland 
Bowie, Ednc Bavley, Esq, Rtv Chailes D. 
Lawrence, M A Tower Hamlets— Mrs Besant, 
Sir Edmund Ha\ Cui tie, Re\ W Paikmson 
Jay, M. A. .Colonel Lenox Piendei gast, Fiedci lek 
J. W. Dellow, F.sq. Westminster— Rev A W. 
Oxford, M.A., H. N. Bowman Spmk, Esq, 
Rev. A. Gerald Bowman, M A , William 
Wninett, Esq , Gcneial Sim. 

Beoeipts and Expenditure for the year ended 
25 th March, ’88 :— 

Income £ 

Balance in hand, 25th Maich, ’87 21^,566 

Grants from Committee of Council on 
Education 318,906 

Ditto, Science and Art Department . 7.664 

Amounts paid by Rating Authoi ities 1,133,616 

School Fees 123,041 

Contributions from H.M. Treasury 111 
aid of Industrial Schools 4. 392 

Loans raised ... 200,000 


Scholarships and Prizes 
Insurance Fund 
Miscellaneous Income 
Total 


2,219 

367 

• * 3*701 

^ 1,972,472 


Expenditure. £ 

Expenses of Administration 60,846 

Expenses of Maintenance of Public 
Elementary Schools 1,045,486 

Purchase of Land . ... 80,649 

Erections and Additions, etc., of 
Schools . 154.964 

Alterations to Buildings not charge- 
able to Capital Account . 17.446 

Repa3*ment of Loans 119,292 

Industrial School-, Expenses . 33.43° 

Intel est of Loans . . 242,366 

Legal Expenses and Miscellaneous 
Expenses 19,090 

Scholarships and Prizes 2,094 

Insui ancc Fund 415 

Balance in hand, 25th March, ’88 196,394 

Total 1^972,473 

School Boards, The There were (’88) 2,250 
School Boards in England and Wales, covering a 
population of 16,344,000, leaving a population of 
i about 9,600,000 undei school attendance com- 
mittees Wherever tlieic js not enough efficient 
pubhe elemental y school accommodation in a 
distnct for all the childicn a School Boaid 
must be formed, whose first duty it is to make 
good the deficiency of accommodation by open- 
ing boaid sthools. Districts without a defi- 
, c it in v r of acr oimnodation may have a School 
■ Board by passing a vote to that effect by a 
1 maiont3 of the town council in boroughs, or of 
! ratepa^vers in di^tncts wlmh are not boroughs. 

I Thus it happens that theie are School Boards 
I 111 some distnets without boaid schools It is 
one of the duel duties ol the School Board to 
compel the attendance of all the children of 
school age at an efficient public elementary 
school, whether a board school or a voluntary 
school School age is from 5 to 14, with exemp- 
I tions from tompulsoi y attendant e for children 
who have passed certain standards of" pio- 
fitumy. There must be accommodation also 
foi as many’ childien as piestnt themselves 
undei the age of 5 and over the age of 14. 
Theie aic school boai ds m most of the large 
1 boroughs of England and Wales, but a few 
icniain under school attendance committees, 
j In boroughs w’lth a population of 100,000 and up- 
wards the School Board consists of 15 members ; 
from 75,000 to 100 , 000, 13 members , from 40,000 to 
75 , 000, 11 members , from 20,000 to 40 , 000 , 9 mem- 
bers ; from 5,000 to 20 , 000 , 7 members ; under 5 , 000 , 
5 members Any man 01 w oman twenty-one years 
of age, without any restriction as to qualifica- 
tion or residence, may be elected a member of 
a school board The boai cl may not interfere 
with the management of a \oluntary school, 
but may demand f 1 otn those schools returns of 
the attendance ol children The board may take 
compulsory possession of a site for a board school. 
It borrows money for building board schools, 
pa3 T mg back the whole amount, interest and prin- 
cipal, in fifty 3 T ears All other expenses must 
be met 3e.11 bv year, the deficiency oeing made 
up by a school rate. School boards which fail 
in their duty are declared “ m default,” and 
may be superseded by a school board appointed 
by the Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion, at the cost of the 1 atepayci s. School Boards 
in Scotland are under a separate Act of Parlia- 
ment, under which the whole area of that 
country is under school boards, and the school 
attendance committee is unknown. See Lon- 
don School Board and School Attendance 
, Committees. 
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Science and Art Department of the Com* New York by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and 
mittee of the Council on Education is a separate simultaneously in England by Wame & Co. 
branch of the Education Department. Under Scrutln d’ArrondlSSemeilt. Single ballot 
it are the Normal School of Science and Royal system, whereby each arrondissement (district, 
School of Mines, S. Kensington and Jermyn parish, or ward) returns its own member for 
Street, the National Art Training School, S. Parliament. See Secretary of State, Min- 
Kensington, numerous schools of science and istry 

art which receive payments on results, grants in Scrutln de Liste Multiple ballot system, 
aid. etc., the S. Kensington, Bethnal Green, and whereby all the members who offer themselves 
Indian Museums, the Science and Art Libraries, for parliamentary election are put on the same 
the Geological Museum, Museums ot Edin- list for the whole of the depattement (county) 
burgh and Dublin, and the Geological Smvey and returned at the same election, 
of the United Kingdom. It spends sums m ScuHlng Championship Of the World- See 
circulating science and art objects to country Aquatics 

institutions, ptomotes local dibit by condi- Secretary Of State. As early as 1253 there 
tional aid, and it lias its own staff oi examiners was a seuetaiy to the soveieign, but the office 
and inspectors. Sec. and permanent head of the w r as not nearly so impoitant as it aftei wards 
Department Major-Gen Donnelly, C B. (late lx tame, and it is doubtful whether belore 
R.E.), S. Kensington Hem y Vlll’s days the holder was a pi ivy 

Scientific Dressmaking See ed ’88 mumilloi l'rom the time ol Elizabeth until 

Scientific Men and Doctors Deceased (Jan till union with Scotland theie were two prin- 
tO Dec. 6th) See Oiutuarx cipal secretaries of stats, and Anne added a 

Scientific Progress in 1888 Sec undci third loi Scotch affairs, but this office was 
their various alphabetical headings, eg t An- abolished some years later. While there w'ere 
thropology, Groi oi»y, etc *" two pnncipal sen italics they divided home 

Scotch Lowland, A Dictionary Of (IV// it- affans between them, and one was at the head 
taker). Dr Charles Mackay s long litc rary of the northern department, which included 
career .has been crowned by the pioduction Dtnmaik, Get man \, Russia, and othei coun* 
of a dictionary, which is not only useful, as a tins, and the othei was at the head ol the 
dictionai y ought to bt , but also most readable — southern department, W'hich included Fiamc, 
which a dictionaiy vei3 T seldom is Tin volume ltal>, Sj>ain, etc —to the elder ol the two 
is prefaced by a genial and patriotic essay upon ministcis being also committed Irish and 
the Scottish language and its litei ary lustoiy , Colonial affairs A secretary lor America or 
and it likewise contains a chapter on lost Colonial .iff airs w-as added 111 the icign of 
Scottish and English pictcntes, besides Allan Gcoige III , but this office was abolished in 
Ramsay’s collection ol Scottish pioverbs 178’, the toms northern and southern weie 
Readers — not natives ol the Land o' Cakes— discontinued, and the duties divided into Home 
of Burns and Scott, of Chnstophci North and and Foreign, the affans ol Ireland and the 
the Border poetry, will find Di Macka>’s die- Colonies bong included in the foimer depart- 
tionary of invaluable assistance, while thou- ment. Another pnncipal secretary who was 
sands of Caledonians cannot fail to discern 1 inti usted with Colonial and War Office business 
something new and profitable in this woik was appointed in 1704, and 111 1854 a secrctaiy 

Scotland, Secretary for. By an Act ol is lor War was appointed, who in the following 
this old office w’as levived, but not as a prin- ycai took ovei the duties ol Secretary-at-War— 
cipal secretary shin, and there were transfc rrtd a financial office in connection with military 
to it, so far as Scotland was concerned, the business which had existed 1 or many years 
powers and duties of the Secretai y of State pieviously, and winch was in 186* formally 
under Acts concei mng the Poor Law , laboui ci s’ and finally abolished. In 1858 a fifth pnncipal 
dwellings, lunacy (except criminal lunatics and secretary of state was appointed foi India, so that 
insane prisoners), police, prisons, public health, f hcic aie now liv e pi mupal secretaries ot state, 
roads and bi ldges, salmon fisheries, wuld bn ds They arc appointed without patent, by mere 

g rotection, fishery board, 1 ivers pollution, and delivery to them of the seals of office by the 
cotch universities The Scotch Secretary is sovemgn, each is capable of pu forming the 
also Vice-President of the Scotch Education duties ol the otbc 1 , and in successive statutes 
Department, w 7 hich is a committee of the Pi ivy new admmisti ativc duties au cast, not upon 
Council appointed by Her Majesty, and Keepci any 011c of the five individually, but upon the 
of the Great Seal. All the rights of the Lord Ad- “Secretary of State,” or “one of H.M Secre- 
vocate (fj.v.) were 1 eservedhy the statute By taries of State.” Each Pnncipal Secretary is 
the Seoretary for Scotland Act ’87 all the othei assisted by a Parliamentary Under Seoretary and 
powers and duties of the Home Secietary, so by a Permanent Under Secretary The five Per- 
Far as they 1 elate to Scotland, were, with the nianent Under Secretaries are Home Offioe, Mr. 
following exceptions, tiansferred to and vested Godfrey Lushmgton, C.B., salary £2,060; Foreign 
m the Scotch Secretary Factory and Workshop Office, Sir Julian Pauncefotf’, G.C.M.G., £2,000; 
Act ’78, Coal Mines Regulation Act ’72, Metal- Colonial, Sir Robeit G. W Herbert, K.C.B., 
liferous Mines Regulation Act ’72, Explosives £ 2,000 , War, Sir Ralph W. Thompson, K.C.B., 
Act ’75, Cruelty to Animals Act ’76, Reformatory £2,000 , India, Mi John A. Godley, C.B., ,£2,000. 
and Industrial Schools Act ’66-79. See Secre- I he office oi Secretary for Scotland, re-created m 
tary of State, Ministry. ’85, is not a principal secretaryship, so that 

Scottish Peers. See Peerage. although the holder exercises m Scotland 

“Scribner's Mag azine ” (monthly is) many of the powers and duties of the Home 
Started January 1887, reviving the title winch Secretary, he is not by virtue of his office a 
was formerly held by the present Century Cabinet Minister. The Permanent Under Secre- 
Magazme. It offers several attractive feature's tary foi Scotland is Mr. Cochran-Patrick, £1,500. 
for the current year, including a new serial See Ministry, Scotland^ Ireland (Govern* 
story by Robert Louis Stevenson, entitled ment of), Home Office, Foreign Office, etc. 
“ The Master of Ballantrae.” Published, in Seduction, Action for. See ed. ’87. 
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Seeley, John Robert, m.a., Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge, is a son of the late 
Mr. Seeley, the head of a well-known firm of 
London publishers, and was b. 1834. Educated 
at the City of London School, and at Clmst’s 
College, Cambridge. He giaduatcd Senioi 
Classic and Chancellors Medallist, and wa-. 
elected a fellow of his college (’58). He sub- 
sequently became assistant classical master 
at the City of London School, and (’63) was 
appointed Professor of Latin m University 
College, London, where he lemained till '69, 
when he was elected to the chan which he now 
occupies. Professor Seeley is the author of 
“Classical Studies as an Intioduction to tin* 
Moral Sciences,” “Lectures and Essays,” 
“Livy with Introduction, Historical Examina- 
tion, and Notes,” “Life and Times of Stein,” 
and “The Expansion of England ” Piofessoi 
Seeley has also always been h guided as the 
author of “Ecce Homo,” a work which cicated a j 
piofound sensation at the turn of its appeal - 
unce (65) “Natuial Religion," by the authoi 
of “ Ecce Homo,” did not, ho\\c\ei , attiacl so 
much attention. , 

Seismology. See EAKTiiyuAKas. 
Seismometers. Instillments fot analysing 
and ret ordingthe motions set up l>\ < aitlupuki s 
( (/ v .). Prof. Ewing, F.R.S,, has d. wised .1 sit 
of appaiatus foi this pm post , wlm li was sh »\\n 
111 illusti ation of a Uctuic* on the measuu ment 
of caithquakes delivered by lum at the Ro\.il 
Institution last yeat A seismograph iciofd-, 
both the horizontal and vertical movements of 
an eaithquake by means of an mdix, smoked 

S lass being used, upon wlm li a lccotd is Uui 1 d 
apparatus has been devised foi lompaiing the 1 
results with those obtained 111 imitation eaith- 
quakes Prof. Sekiya, ol Tokio, lias had sc is- 
inometers, or seismogiauhs, m use in Jap 111 
foi some tune, and records of t aithquakes that 
have happened there have been taken by l’i of 
E.'b instillments Seismographic measurements 
have also been made line on the new Tay 
Bridge ( ij.v .), to dunonstiate the shaking eaust d 
by trains passing ovei it , and it lias bt 1 n 
shown thut, when a train came on at tie 
Dundee end of the budge, tile index began to 
oscillate, although mine than a mile ft 0111 the 
disturbance. Consult “ Em \1lop.1 diu Hi it ui- 
nica,” 9th ed. 

Selangor. A Malay state uudei lb ltish |. in- 
fection. Sec Sihaiis Snrmn nis 
Selborne, Roundell Palmer, P.c., 1 st Eai I of 
(cieat. 1872), was b. 181/ Is a niembei of the 
family of Palmer of Wuulip 111 Leiecstcrshu e , 
was called to the bai at Lincoln’s Inn ( ’,7) , 
became bohcitoi General (|uly ’61 ) , Attoine^- 
Gcncral (Sept. ’63); resigned (July ’06) on 
account of his disapproval of the disendow - 
ment of the li ish Chureh ; acted as counsel 
lor the British Government in the decision of 
claims under the Washington Treaty (’ 71) ; 1 
was M.P, for Plymouth (July 47 to July 
’52, also June ’53 to March ’57), and for Rich- 
mond (July to Oct. ’ 72 , when he was 
created a peer); was Lord Chanoellor of Great 
Britain (Oct. 72 to Feb. ’74, and May 80 
to June ’85). On the formation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last Government, in 86, Loid Selborne 
refused to join the Cabinet, owing to his dis 1 
approval of the Prime Minister’s lush policy. 
He has since acted with the Liberal Union- • 
ists, and in the columns of the Time s has 1 
trenchantly exposed what he believes to be the 
iallacies 01 Home Rule, Lord Selborne has j 


j published one or two books upon Church 
I matters, including “The Case against Bis- 
I establishment” (’86), and “ Churches and Tithes” 
(’87). He was elected Lord Rector of Bt. 
Andrews University ’77. lie is also the editor 
of “The Book of Praise from the Best English 
Hymn-writers,” 

Selborne Society, The Has foi its objects: ( 1 ) 

I To preserve lroin unnecessary destruction such 
, wild birds, animals, and plants as are harmless, 
beautiful, 01 rare ; ( 2 ) To discourage the wear- 
ing and use foi ornament ol birds and their 
plumage, except when the birds are killed for 
food 01 1 eared loi their plumage , (3) To pio- 
tect places and objects of interest or natural 
beauty from ill-treatment 01 destruction ; (4) 
To promote the study of natural history. It 
was incorporated at the beginning of the year 
’88 by the passing of rules and the election of a 
Council, and was the outcome of the Plumage 
and the Selborne Leagues, staitcd in ’85 for 
the discouragement of the use ol bird-skins as 
ornaments foi ladies’ chesses and household 
cleeoi ation 1 1 lias sc vet al branches established 
in vanous parts of the country, and it issues 
publications to piomole its objects. The pro- 
git sx ol the Society is rccoided in the Silboitie 
Mai^azim (monthly) Patroness, H RH.Pnn- 
1 css ( I11 istian , President, The Loid Tennyson ; 
Sec , E 1 ) Pi at, 1’ G b. , Office, 9, Adam Street, 
St. ami, W. 

Selden Society Inauguiated in ’87 “to en- 
couiagcthc study and advance the knowledge 
ol tlu hixtoi \ ol English law. Local societies 
exist in the Colonu sand the United States. The 
Society has issued its first volume, “belect Pleas 
of the Ciown, a i) 1200—1225," edited, from the 
Coiain Regc and Assi/e Rolls preseived in the 
Public Rocoul Office, by Pioiessor F. W. Mait- 
land, ol Cambndge, and has in prepai ation its 
six ond and thud volumes “Selections fiom 
Manonal Rolls ol the 13th Centuiy," edited by 
Piofessoi F. W. Maitland, and ‘‘Select Civil 
Cases of the 13th Centuiy,” edited from the 
Plea Rolls picseivtd in the Public Record 
Offuo, by Mi W Palcy Baildon, of Lincoln’s 
I1111 The b b consists ol a Council compnsing 
names most eminent in legal circles. President, 
H M. the Queen; Vioe- President, II. R II. the 
Pi nice of Wales. Hon, Sec. and Treasurer, P. 
Ed waul Dove, Lincoln's Inn 
Select Committees See Parliamentary 

PuocrmjRE. 

Self-Help Emigration Society, foi the 

mult 1 -paid and unemployed 111 Gieat Butain, 
assists applicants whose chaiaetn and fitness 
*u e assiu 1 d to cum* 1 ate to Canada. The Society 
supplements the funds of the intending emigrant, 
and assists him to obtain his passage. Introduc- 
tions ate fin mshed to the Society’s correspon- 
dents, who aie men of position, forty-one in 
nunibei , resident in various centres of Canada, 
and work is provided for the emigrant on his 
arrival out. The cost to the Society averages 
£2 ios. per head, and during the past year some 
900 persons have been thus located, at a cost of 
about ^4, 500, £ 3,000 of which w r as contributed 
by the emigrants and then friends. Employ- 
ment w r as found for all who were willing to 
w r oi k Office : 50, Fleet Lane,Farnngdon Street. 
Application from intending emigrants should be 
made by letter to the Sec., Rev. R. Mackay. 

Semaphore Signal, bee Railway Signal- 
ling. 

Senegal, or French Senegambia. A French 
colony of Western Africa, on the Senegal and 
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the Gambia rivers. Area (including protec- 
torates on the Upper Senegal and Upper 
Gambia), 96,154 m., pop. 183,237. Capital St. 
Louis. Islands of Goree and Dakar part of the 
colony. Great pai t is fertile and rich in produce 
Senegal navigable 750 miles up. Thence load 
now made to Bamako on Niger, and railway con- 
structing. A steamer has been placed on the 
Upper Niger, and tiade is being rapidly deve- 
loped. 

Senegambia. A country in the west of 
equatorial Africa, comprising the legions 
watered by the Senegal and Gambia, and 
•bounded north by the Sahai a, south by Siei ra 
Leone, east by the johba or Upper Niger, and 
west by the Atlantic This vast legion is 
estimated to contain an area of 400,000 sq m , ! 
and a population of fiom 10,000,000 to J2, 000,000 
Berbers, Negroes, and Europeans It is divided I 
into French Senegambia (Senegal, and the teri 1- ! 
tones placed under French protection), Bntish I 
Senegambia (Gambia, etc ), Pojlugutsc Stnc 1 
gambia (Bissao, Casamanza, etc ), and indepe nd- 
ent Senegambia, compnsing the* native states ' 
not under the piotcction ot a European powei 1 

Separation Agreements, Law on, ’88 The 

case of X'Gregor v . M‘Gregor (Court of Appt al, 
August) was an action by a wife against lit 1 
husband to lecover amais of maintenance 
under a private agreement for separation. In 
June ’86 cross-summonses for assault wcic 
taken out by the husband and wile, which 
were vvitlidiawn by mutual const nt, the paitics 
agieeing to live sepaiatt, the husband to allow 
his wife a v et kly sum It u as tins agreement 
that the wife now sued on F01 the defence it 
was urged that the agreement was bad firstly, 
because there wa^ no trustet , and a wife 
cannot contract with hei husband , secondly, 
because the agreement should liavt been m 
writing undei sect 4 of the Statute of frauds 
The Court decided both points 111 tin wife s 
favour. The consideration was the withdiaw- 
ing the summons and the abandoning her tight 
of action lor scpaiation. This was sulfiucnt 
consideration to make the conti act binding, 
and therefore a trustee was not needed to 
supply the want of consideration between 
husband and wife As to the second objection 
— namely, that the conti act might extend over 
a greater space of time than one y ear, and 
should thereloic have been in writing it was 
decided in Lrnch v. Shawbndge (z G B 815) 
that the statute only applied vvhcic the parln s 
clearly intended that the contract should ex- 
tend over a longer period Wheie tin whole 
contract might be concluded within the year, 
as in this case, tilt statute did not apply A 
magistrate, by the decision in Regina v. rordam 
(November), has no power to make an order for 
the maintenance of a wife where the husband 
is willing to receive hei back. 

Sepoys. See ed. ’88. 

Serjeant-at-Arms. The holder ol this office 
carries the mace when the Speaker enteis and 
leaves the House, places it on the table when 
the Speaker takes the chair, and under the 
table when the House goes into committee. 
He, by the messengers, notifies committees 
when the House is going to prayers, and sees 
(hat strangers withdraw from beneath the 
galleries when a division is to be taken. He 
pr his deputy sits within the House, near 
to the door, and executes any directions of 


the Speaker for the maintenance of order, 
even should they extend to the removal of a 
member who has been ordered to withdraw and 
has refused to obey the ruling of the chair. 
C’citain of the galleries, corridors, etc., are 
under lus charge The Serjeant-at-Arms of 
the House ol Loids attends the Lord Chancellor 
with the mace, but the duty of maintaining 
order in eeitain parts of the chamber is one 
of the functions of Black Rod ( q.v .). Both 
Serjc ants-at-Ai ms aic appointed by the Crown. 
Mr H D Eiskine is Sergeant- at- Arms of the 
House of Commons, and the corresponding 
office in the Lords is filled by Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
Wellington P M. C. Pal hot 

Serjeants at- Law. bee ed ’88. 

Servia Eormcily an autonomous province 
of 'Jurkcv, now a kingdom under Milan I. of 
the House of Obrcnovitch. The executive 

C ower is, by the constitution, vested in the 
mg, and the legislative in the king jointly 
with the Skuptschina or National Assembly. 

I he ic is also a Senate or Council ol State 
always in session, which examines and clabo- 
latts piojccts of laws, etc. 1 hei Skuptschina 
of 178 members is elected three-lourths by the 
nation and one-fourth by the king, and is re- 
new ed c\ ci v till c*e \ ears. Besides this there is 
a Gicat Assembly ol 5 38 members, none being 
ro\al nominees, called when required to decide 
; vital and constitutional epic stions. All tax- 
paving citizens arc electors. State religion 
is 'Greek Oithodox, but otlicis are tolerated. 
Education is backwaicl but piogiessing In ’87 
tlicie \ eic 071 notmal schools, with so, 860 
pupils ol both seves, ht mg one school to 3,010 
inhabit. ints, and 011c pupil to jq inhabitants. 
Of the intne population 19 3 pti cent, can read 
and vvi itc Area, tR,7So sq. m , pop 1,963,000. 
Estimated revenue and expenditure foi *87-8, 
£ i, 77 H, I”" Imports ovc 1 £z, 000,000 j exports 
about ,£1,750,000 National debt about ,£8,000,000. 
(Foi aim\ set Armii s, Foui u.n ) In July 1876 
wci was dcclaied against 1 111 key, at the close 
ol which St 1 via was declared independent, 
and received an accession ol tcmtoiy — though 
b\ no means propoi tionate to litr wishes — 
Kaily in ’88 (Maich) the election to the Skupt- 
sc hina insulted in a victory foi M. Gruitsch, the 
Ristich party (see Servian Poi 1 1 ic al Parties) 

| sustaining u most sc vote (Ic feat Phc reckless 

' piocccdmgs of the Extreme Led Jed to the 
resignation of the premier, who was succeeded 
by M. Chnstich. The unhappy dispute between 
King Milan (7 v ) and Queen Nathalie lesulted 
in theappluation of the Kingtothc Servian Synod 
(which nas the authority to pionouncc divorces 
on the ground of incompatibility of temper, also 
held by the civil law of Servia to constitute 
a valid claim) foi a divoicc on the ground of 
“ 11 iccont liable mutual antipathy” duly). The 
Queen issued a refutation to the principal 
charge made against he r. Pioposals for a com- 
, pionnsc having failed, King Milan induced 
I Theodosius, the Mctiopolitan of Servia, to 
I pronounce him divoiced. This conjugal coup 
d'etat was cai ned intocflect (Oct.), and Bishops 
J Demetrius and Nicator, who opposed tnc 
! scheme, were suspended by the King on the 
1 charge of contumacy The divorce proceed- 
! mg 4 , caused great political and social excite- 
! ment. Queen Nathalie, who is to receive back 
I her mariiage portion, left Bucharest (Nov.) for 
St. Petersburg, where she is to be the guest of 
J the Tzar and Tzarina. 1 he pre limin ary elections 
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for the Great Skuptschina, held during Novem- 
ber. indicated in their result a large Radical 
majority. On the ground that the freedom of 
the electors had been interfered with by 
rioters, seventy of whom were arrested by 
the Government, and others, the King annulled 
the elections and authorised them to be held 
afresh The New Servian Constitution, drawn 
up by a commission, consisting of eighty-five 
members selected from all the Parliamentary 
gtoups,hcld its fii st sitting Nov. 31 d, and is con- 
tinuing its labours, the first twenty-one artu les 
being agreed to on Dec. 8th. The Constitution 
is divided into sixteen chapteis, and contains 
204 articles, relating to the lortnof government, 
constitutional lights, popular repicscntation, 
ichgion, education, justice and othet paiticu- 
lars. Consult Lavelcye’s “ The Balkan Penin- 
sula,” The Statesmans Y<at Book, Almanack 
tie Gotha , etc. 

Servian Political Parties. The political 

life of Servia centres in the Narodna- Skuptschina 
or National Assembly, the members of vducli 
may be divided into Liberals 01 pio-Russians, 
Radicals or pro-Austrians, and Progressists, who 
also lean to the side of Austria, while, in 
common with the Radicals, they aim at the 
continued independence of the kingdom. Pheic 
is also the Greater Skuptschina, which is fout 
times as large as the National Assembly, and 
is only convened when it is necessaiy to take a 
decision upon vital and constitutional questions. 
It is elected entirely, however, by the people, 
every tax-paying Servian having the right to 
vote. The present (Lesser) Skuptschina was 
elected 111 Mai. ’88, up to which tune a ministry 
under Colonel Grouich had been 111 office since 
the beginning of the yeai , in succession to one 
headed by M. Ristioh, the Liberal leadei. The 
lesult of the Match elections, however, was to 
place the Liberals in a decided minoiity, the 
Radicals and Piogiessists being 1 etui ned 130 
stiong, the remaining 20 or so seats being 
divided among the Libei als and other mcmbci s 
of the present Opposition Nevcitheless, Col 
Giouicn resigned, not eating to carry on the. 
Government undei the conditions imposed by 
the large Radical-Progtessist majont}. lie 
was succeeded by M Chustich, the picsent 
premier. Quite recently, however, pai ly poli- 
tics were tni own into still greater confusion 
by the divorce pioceedings which King Milan 
instituted against Queen Nathalie. In December 
last a general olection took place to the Gi eatci 
Skupshtina, for the purpose of considering the 
new constitutions with which King Milan pio- 
poses to endow his kingdom. The lesult of the 
elections was to place the Radicals in a very 
stiong majority. 

Session, Parliamentary, of 1888. [lj The 

following article gives an outline of the pi incipal 
business and legislative results of the Session 
up to the adjournment in August, appended 
being a brief narrative of the proceedings 
at the autumnal sitting. As in last year s 
Annual' Military and Naval affairs are dealt 
with mainly under the headings of Army and 
Navy (but see also sect. 20); particulars as 
to the Civil Servioe Estimates, the Budget, and 
the Conversion Soheme, will be found included in 
the article on Finance, National (but see also 
sect. 57) ; and affairs m Ireland, bye-elections, 
changes in the personnel of the two Houses, 
and prooedure, though to some extent referred 
to below, are dealt with more specially upder 


appropriate headings. For convenience of 
reference the artiole is broken up into numbered 
sections and is divided into three parts, the first 
containing the text of the Queen’s speech and a 
number of miscellaneous matters of importance, 
the second and third being devoted to Acts and 
Bills, and the reports of committees. Of the 
proceedings of the Session generally it may be 
said that they present a very agi eeable contrast 
to those of the Session of 1887. The scenes, 
wrangles and recriminations which were of 
almost nightly occuri ence twelve months before 
weie conspicuous by their absence in 1888. 
Mr. Conybeare was the only member to inour the 
penalty of suspension, and obstructive tactics 
were only larely lesorted to. So large an 
amount of business was transacted, much of 
it being, too, of first-class importance, that 
even if the Session had ended in August it 
would take a prominent place in legislative 
annals, while the manner in which the work 
was done restored public confidence m the 
elected branch ol the Legislature. The House 
of Commons reformed not only its manners but its 
hours, and the plan of ceasing opposed business 
at midnight, and, subject to certain exceptions, of 
absolutely closing the sitting at 1 a.m., was such 
a conspicuous success that members ai e not very 
likely to revei t to the old system. The new 
rules generally wcic a great change foi the 
bcttei, and woikcd in the interest of none 
more than the private members, for without 
some such change as was made in their favour, 
and by which, aftci Whitsuntide, priority is 
given to the most advanced of their bills, it 
would have been almost hopeless to expect 
that such measuies as the Oaths Bill and Libel 
Law Amendment Bill would evei reach the 
House of Loids. Such changes as have taken 
place in the lelative stiength of parties have 
been slightlj in favour of the opposition, but 
the Unionist alliance lemains unshaken Early 
in the session Sir H. Holland went up to the 
House of Lords, retaining the Colonial Secretaiy- 
ship, and on Lord Stanley of Preston being 
appointed Governor- General of Canada, Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach, who had quite recovered his 
health, was appointed to succeed him at the 
Board of Trade —[ 2 ] 1 he third Session of the 
twelfth Parliament of Her Majesty, and of the 
twenty-foui th Pailiamcnt of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, was opened 
by Royal Commission on bebruary 9th, the 
Loid Chancellor delivering the Queen’s Speech 
as followcth “ My Lords and Gentlemen,— 

I continue to receive from all other Powers 
coidi.il assuiances of then friendly sentiments, 
as well as of their earnest desire to maintain 
the peace ol the world. My officeis. in con- 
junction with those of the Emperor of Russia, 
have completed the demarcation of the Afghan 
boundary in conformity with the terms of the 
Convention of last year I trust that the work 
which has thus been brought to a conclusion 
may tend to lemove the possibility of mis- 
understanding between the two Powers in 
regard to their Asiatic possessions. Animated 
by a desire to prevent the effusion of blood, I 
despatched a Mission to the King of Abyssinia, 
with the hope of dissuading him from en- 
gaging m a war with Italy. 1 deeply regret 
that my efforts have not been successful. The 
deliberations of the Conference assembled at 
Washington to adjust questions which have 
arisen between the J^ominion of Canada and 
the United States are still in progress. The 
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negotiations which were commenced in 1885 
with respect to the regulation of the Suez Canal 
have been brought to a conclusion so far as 
points of difference between myself and the 
French Republic are conceined. 1 have also 
entered into an agreement with the French 
Republic for the protection of life and pioperty 
m the group of the New Hebrides by a Joint 
Naval Commission. A Conleiencc of Delegates 
from the Powers intei csted m the sugar in- 
dustry was summoned 111 London in the autumn 
to consider the possibility ot putting an end to 
the injurious system of bounties, and they 
have made considerable progress towards the 
conclusion ol a satisfactory ariangement 
Gentlemen of the House or Commons,— lhe 
Estimates for the sei vices of this year, which will 
be laid befoie you, have been framed with due 
regaid to economy. You will be asked to 
make piovision foi the improvements m the 
defenoe of the ports and coaling stations ot my 
Empire, which have been rendered urgently 
necessary by the advance of militai y science 
You will also be asked to sanction an anange- 
ment for providing a special squadron lot the 
piotection of Australasian commerce, the cost of 
which will be partially borne by the Colonics 
themselves. My Lords and Glnillmtn, — 
The measures which, at the cost ol gieat 
labour, you passed during the last Session foi 
the benefit of Ireland nave been caielully 
earned into effect duung the pciiod which has 
since elapsed. The lcsult of tins legislation, 
so lar as it has been tested by a shoit ex- 
perience, has been satisfactory Agianan 
crime has diminished, and the power of eoeiuvc 
conspiracies has sensibly abated Mcasuies 
tending to develop the lesourtes of Ii eland, 
and to lacilitate an 1111 rcasc in the numbci of the 
proprietors ol the soil, will be laid belorc you 
Vour attention will be invited to the subject of 
Looal Government m England; and measures 
will be submitted to you lor dealing with it, in 
combination with proposals for adjusting the 
relations between Local and Impeual finance, 
and for mitigating the burdens at piesent im- 
posed upon the latepaycis 'lhe piospects of 
oommeroe are moic hopeful than any to which I 
have been able to point for many years past 
I deeply regret that no coi responding im- 
provement is observable in the condition of 
agriculture. I commend thi interests of that 
great industiy toyoui attentive care, in the hope 
that means may be discovered for enabling it 
to meet more effectively the difficulties undei 
which ltlabours You wull be invited to consider 
legislative proposals tor cheapening the transfer 
of land ; foi modifying the procedure by which 
tithe rent-charge is collected , foi the piomotion 
of technioal education; foi pi eventing undue 
preferences m the rates charged by railway 
oompames on foreign and domestic pioduce, 
for remedying abuses in the formation of com- 
panies undei limited liability , and for amending 
the law as to the liability of employers in case 
of accidents. Measures for improving the 
position of the Scottish Universities, and foi 
regulating the Borough Police in Scotland, will be 
laid before you ; and proposals will be submitted 
to you for diminishing the cost of private bill 
legislation. In these and all other efforts 
that you may make to promote the well-being 
of my people, I pray that you maybe guided by 
the hand of Almighty God.” — The Address in 
reply to the Queen's Speech was moved and 
seconded by the Earl of Crawford and Loid 


Armstrong in the Lords, and by Mr. Wharton 
and the late Colonel Duncan m the Com- 
mons. Mr. Parnell moved an amendment con- 
demning the administration of the Orunes Aot 
and much of the action ol the Irish execu- 
tive ; but this, alter seveial nights’ debate, 111 
course of which Mr. Gladstone made sympa- 
thetic references to Mr. W. O’Brien and others 
who had been convicted under the Act, was 
rejected by 317 to 229. At this and other 
penods of the session the Speaker lead letters 
received iiom lesident magistiates notifying 
the conviotion of quite a numbei of Pamemtes, 
and it was decided that the question ol these 
convictions, and of the antecedent arrests, two 
of winch wete eiketed in the vicinity of the 
House itsell, could not be debatt d as a question 
of pi lvilege , though the wrongful arrest of 
Mr. P. O’ Bnen through a mistake ol a police 
officei was he'd not to come within this 
luling, and was discussed accordingly. The 
debate on the Addiess occupied the greater 
par t ol eleven sittings. At its conclusion the 
draft procedure 1 uk s were taken up, and dealt 
with 111 such a piactical spnit that the whole 
question was very speedily disposed of. One 
ol the modifications made by these new rules 
(lot the lull text of which see heading Parlia- 
mentary Prolldure) was a reduction of 
the majonty necessary to enfoice the closure 
rule, when the nunoiity numbered forty or 
moie, horn 201 to 100 lhe Conveision 
Scheme, the Budget and the Local Government 
Bill wcie all submitted to the countiy befoie 
Eastti, but some time necessuiily elapsed 
befoie the consideiution of the clauses ol the 
last could be coninu need in committee, and 
when the Bill was icportcd so much other 
business remained unfinished that the Govern- 
ment had to choose between saci dicing a part 
ot it, and so disu editing the icvived system 
ol Grand Committees (see heading and also 
sect. 69), which had woiked adnuiably, 01 
unduly prolonging the session, or postponing 
Supply and the final stages of sevciai impoitant 
bills until the autumn 'I he last course was 
the one adopted, and Parliament was accordingly 
adjourned from August 13th to November 6th.— 
[3J Miscellaneous — Mi.J M01 ley (June 25th). 
immediately aftei the imprisonment of Mr. Dillon, 
moved that the operation of the Crimes Act and 
the manner of its adimmstiation undermine 
1 1 spect foi law, estrange the minds of the people 
of 11 eland, and are deeply injurious to the m- 
teicstsof the United Kingdom. Thiswas(June 
26th) rejected by 365 to 273. A resolution of 
Di Camei on, affiiming the expediency of Dis- 
establishing and disendowing the Church of Scot- 
land, was (June 22nd) negatived by 260 to 208. — 
On May bth a lesolution of Mr. 1'iith, setting 
foith tfiat it was necessai}, without delay, to 
place the Corporation of London under similar 
statutory restrictions to those to which other 
corpoiations in the kingdom weie subject, was 
1 ejected by 156 to 133.— A lesolution moved by 
Mr. McLaren, for repeal of the Contagious Dis- 
eases and Cantonment Aots in India, was 
(June 5th) agieed to— A resolution by Mr. S. 
bmitli, affirming that the law against obsoeae 
publications and indecent pictures and prints 
should be vigorously enforced, and if necessary 
strengthened, was (May 8th) agreed to new. con. 
[ 4 ] The question ot the constitution of the House 
of Lords was discussed in both Houses. In the 
Commons Mr. Labouehere moved (Mar. 9th) a 
resolution in favour of putting an end to the 
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hereditary principle in the upper chamber, and 
this was supported by Sir w. Harcourt, but 
opposed by the Government, and rejected by 
223 to 162.- In the Lords the Earl of Rosebery 
(Mar. jgth) called attention to the constitution 
of the House, and moved for the appointment 
of a committee on the subject, but this was 
negatived by 97 to 50 (see also sect. 19). Mr. 
Fenwick moved (July 6th) that it well deserved 
the consideration 01 the Government whether 
and under what circumstances it W’ould be ex- 
pedient to revert to the ancient custom of paying 
member* for their services in Parliament. The 
motion was negatived by 192 to 135 —[ 5 ] A 
resolution of Mr. Bladlaugh, setting foith that 
steps should be foi thwith take n to give effect to 
the report of the committee on Perpetual Pensions, 
and that it was desirable to adopt measures for 
the thorough revision of the entile pension 
system, was moved (Mar. 231 d), and agreed to in 
a modified form, which set forth the expediency 
of steps being forthwith taken to determine 
hereditary pensions and allowances, with due 
regard to any just claims of the respective 
recipients and to economy 111 the public ex- 
penditure ; and that, considering the large and 
increasing annual chaige upon the country for 
general pensions and non-eflcclive services, it 
was desnablc to adopt mc.isuus foi the entne 
revision of the pern-ion system. Mr ]ennings 
(pine 12th) moved that the reorganisations in 
the Aooountant-Oenerars and Secretary’s Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty had been injurious to the 
publio interests, and that in any fin thei 1 eoi gam- 
sations officials who vine still able and willing 
to render service foi tb< public money should 
be piovided with employment in othei depart- 
ments instead of being forced to become useless 
burdens upon the' country An amendment 
proposed to this by Lend (• Hamilton was 
defeated by rt$ to 91 * and the ouginal motion 
agreed to —In reference to the question of 
public meetings in Trafalgai Squaieand other 
parts of the Metropolis, bn C Russell (Mar 1st) 
moved for an inquiry by a select committee 
into the conditions subject to which such open- 
air public meetings might be held, and the 
limits of the right of interference therewith by 
the executive government. This was opposed 
by the Government and m gatived by 316 to 224. 
— T6] Acts and B11 ls The following is a List 
of the Public General Acts passed nr 101 lo the 
adjournment, 14th August, 1888 Consolidated 
Fund (No. 1 .) (Ch. 1), National Debt (( on ver- 
sion) (Ch. 2), Statute Law Revision (Ch. 3), 
Aimy Annual (Ch. 4), Oude and Rohilkund 
Railway Purchase Act (Ch 5), Metropolitan 
Board Commission (Ch. 6), Isle of Man (Cus- 
toms) (Ch. 7), Customs and Inland Revenue 
(Ch. 8), Roads and Budges (Scotland) Act (1878) 
Amendment (Ch 9), County Electoi s (Ch 10), 
Westminster Abbey (Ch. 11), Electnc Lighting 


(Ch. 12), Land Law (Ireland) (Ch. 14), Customs 
(Wine Duty) (Ch 14), National Debt (Supple- 
mental) (Cli 15), Consolidated Fund (No II.) 
(Ch. 16), Copyright (Musical Composition) (Ch. 
17), North Sea Fisheries (Ch. 18), Inebriates 
Act (Ch. 19), Glebe Lands (Ch. 20), Law of Dis- 
tress Amendment (Ch. 21), Factory and Work- 
shop Amendment (Scotland) (Ch. 22), Recorder^, 
Magistrates, and Clerks or the Peace (Ch. 23), 


Court of judicature (IreIand)(Ch. 27), Marriages 
Validation (Ch. 28), Lloyd's Signal Stations 


land) (Ch. 34) Special Commission (Ch. 35L jBail 
(Scotland) (Ch. 36), Timber (Ireland) (Ch. 37), 
Expiring Laws Continuance (Ch. 38k Public 
Works Loans (Ch. 39), Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) (Ch. 40), Local Government 
(Ch. 41) Mortmain and Charitable Uses (Ch. 
42), County Courts (Ch. 43).— Subjoined is a sum- 
mary of the provisions of the more important of 
these Acts, with some account of the proceedings 
upon them whi’c they W’ere yet bills, and 
of the provisions of some other bills intro- 
duced during the session. Government mea- 
sures have an * prefixed to them. — [ 7 ] Mr. 
Cozens Hardy’s bill to amend the law relating 
to accumulations was lead a second time 
nunc 12th), and withdiawn (July 23th). Mr. 
Blane (April nth) moved second reading 
of the Agricultural Tenant* (Ireland) Relief Bill, 
the main objects of which weie to confer on 
perpetuity leaseholders the 1 ight given by the 
Act of last year to ordinary leaseholders to 
make applieatu 11 to the Couit to have a fail 
rent fixed, and to give the Land Court a dis- 
cretional y power of compounding arrears 
similar to that possessed by the Crofters’ 
Commission in S< otJ.tnd. The Solicitoi -General 
for It eland opposed the bill Among its sup- 
porteis were Mr. T W Russell and Mr. J. 
Morley, and it was rejected by 247 to 190.— 
rhe Architects Registration Bill, introduced -by 
Colonel Duncan, was discussed on second 
leading (April 17th) and withdrawn —"Army 
Annual Bill (see heading Mutiny Act) was read 
the third tune in the Commons Mai ch 2jid,and 
received royal assent Apnl 27th. - ’'Augmenta- 
tion of Benefices Act Amendment Bill, to 
amend an Act for the augmentation of ceitam 
benefices, the right of jpiesentation to which is 
vested in the Lord Chancellor, passed the 
Lords, and was set down for second reading in 
the Commons in Nov. — *Bail (Scotland) Bill, to 
amend the law r of bail in Scotland, considered 
by Grand Committee on Law, received royal 
assent (Aug 12th). — [8J Mr. A. Balfour (July 
2nd) introduced the *Bann Drainage. *Barrow 
Drainage, and ^Shannon Drainage Bills, which 
were for the improvement of the drainage of 
lands and for tne prevention of inundations 
within the catchment areas of Lough Neagh 
and the Lovvei Bairn, of the river Barrow and 
of the river Shannon ; and the right hon. 
gentleman stated that these were a first instal- 
ment of the general policy which the Govern- 
ment had announced as endeavouring by legis- 
lative measures to promote the material well- 
being of Ireland, and that he hoped next session 
to bring in bills in reference to harbours and 
railways. It wms pi oposed to refer the bills, only 
the first of w T hich passed second reading before 
the adjournment, to a committee. — [ 9 ] "Board of 
Agriculture Bill, for establishing a Board of 
Agriculture for Great Britain. The Board was 
to consist of the Lord President of the Council, 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, 
the First Commissioner of the Treasury, tnt 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Chancellor o 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and the Secretary foi 
Scotland. Her Majesty might appoint any mem 
her of the Privy Council to be President of th< 
Board during her pleasure, and if he was nqtoni 
of the above officersof state he was to be a mem 
ber of the Board. The Board was to be deemei 
to be established on the appointment of tin 
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President thereof! who, if not one of the above- law relating to the recovery of penalties for 
mentioned officers of state, was to receive a the unauthorised performance of copyright 
salary of £3,000 per annum, and was not to be musical compositions.” Section x provides 
incapable of sitting in Parliament. There were that, notwithstanding the provisions of the Act 
to be transferred to the Board the powers and of 3 and 4 Will. IV., ch. 15, to amend the laws 
duties of the Privy Council under the Destruct- relating to dramatic literary property, or any 
ive Insects Act’77, and the Contagious Diseases othei Act in which those piovisions are mcor- 
(Ammals) Acts ’74, ’84, and ’86; the poweis and porated, the penalty 01 damages to be awarded 
duties of the Land Commissioners for England upon any action 01 pioceedings in respect of 
under the Tithe Rent-charge Acts '36-’B6, the each and every unauthorised representation 
Copyhold Acts, Inclosuie of Commons and 01 pei forniance of any musical composition, 
Allotments Acts, Metiopolitan Commons Acts, whethei published bcloie or after the passing 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands Acts, 01 of this Act, shall be such a sum or sums as 
undei any other Act; and all powei s and duties shall, 111 the discretion ol the court or judge 
vested in the Commissioners of Works undei bt loi c whom such aition or proceedings shall 
the Survey Act ’70. 1 he Board w\is also to undei- be tued, be icasonable, and the court or 
take the collection and pi epai ation of statistics judge may aw aid a less sum than forty 
relating to agnculture, the inspection ol and shillings in icspect of each and eveiy suen 
reporting on any schools which aie not public unauthoi ised 1 epiesi utatiou 01 performance as 
elemental y schools, and in which technical in- aforesaid, 01 a nominal penalty 01 nominal 
struction, practical 01 scientific, is given in any damages as the justice of the case may require, 
mattei connected with agi u u-tuic, and in aid- Costs are to be 111 the diseietionof the judge. A 
ing any school which admits suih inspection proprictoi not wilfully pei nutting an unautho- 
and in the judgment of the Boar d is qualified to 1 ised pci loi maiicc is to be exempt lrom penalty 
receive such aid , and the Boai d might also make or damages in icspect then. of. Tlie Act is not 
or aid in making such lnquu ics and e\pei lnients, to apply to pioeeedmgs m icspect of a repre- 
andcollectoi aid in collecting such uitoi illation, scntation 01 p. iloimance ol any opeia 01 play 
as they might think impoi taut loi the pui pose of in any pla<e of public ontei taiumcnt duly 
promoting the ad\anccmuit ol agiicuituie licensed 111 that 1 1 spcct. -*County Courts Con- 
rower was also gnen by oidei in Council to solidation Bill, “to consolidate the County 
transfei to the Boaid suih stitutoiy powers CoiuisAils, passed the Loi ds, was consideied 
and duties of any Government depaitmcnt as and amended by tin Ciand Committee on Law, 
lelated to agi icultuie and appeal ed to be of an title altered to County C oui ts Consolidation and 
adnnnistiative ehaiactei , the di alt oidei to be Amendment Bill, lcceived royal assent Aug. 
laid befoie i’ailiarncnt and to be withdiawn if 1 ?th, and is now the County Couits Ait, and 
cithei House picsented an addi ess against it. 52 Viet el.. 41 (see heading County Courts). 
The measm e was intioduccd b\ Mr W. II. — ■ [ 12 ] * County Electois Act ’88 (51 Viet. ch. xo). 
Smith (August nth) — T 10 J Bribery (Public “An Act to piovide foi the qualification and 
Bodies) Prevention Bill, “ foi the 111011 effectual registration of tJectois loi the purposes of 
pi evention and punishment of bi ibery and coi- Local Government m England and Wales.” 
ruption of and by membei s, officei s, 01 sei vants 1 hismeasui e extends the bui gess qualification 
or corporations, councils, boaids, commissions, - that is, the qualification enacted by sect. 9 
of othei public bodies,” was bi ought in by Loi d of the Municipal Coipoiations Act ’82 — to 
R. Churchill (July 16th), but withdrawn July county electois not within the limits of a 
19th. — * Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill, borough. Occupation of land to the value of 
“for leguiating the police and samtaiy ad- £10 within the meaning ol the piovisions of the 
ministration of towns and populous places, and Registiation Act ’75* also to qualify. There 
for facilitating the union of point and mum- aie also provisions in the Act lor registration 
cipal administration 111 burghs in Scotland,’ was of county electois, forievision of electoral lists, 
a very lengthy and important measuie, which etc. Section 77 of the Local Government Act 
passed a select committee of the Commons and piovides that a person entitled to be registered 
was ordered for considei ation by a committee as a county electoi in icspect of any qualifica- 
of the whole House in Novembcu (see sec 62). tion in the administiative county of London in 
— Channel Tunnel Bill (see heading) —Clergy all respects, except that ol residence, and who 
Discipline Bill, introduced by the Aicnbishop of is lesident beyond seven but within fifteen 
Canterbury, passed the Lords after considei able miles of the county', shall be entitled to be 
amendment, and was set dow’n for considei ation registered as a 1 omit y elector. The franchise 
in Commons in Nov. — "Companies Bill, intro- given by the Act in efleet enables all rated 
duced by the Loid Chancellor (June 14th), the households s who ha\e occupied dunng the 
object of the measuie being to pi event the qualifying pci lod, and also peers and ratepaying 
machinery of the state from being used for women, to vote at elections loi county coun- 
fraudulent purposes. It provided, among othei cillors, but does not include lodgers, nor those 
things, that there should be a guatantee that who have the service franchise, nor those who 
new companies have a solid foundation, and that are 011 the Parliamentaiy register in respect 
promoters have a substantial interest in them , of a freehold 01 othei piopeity qualification, 
and the production of a satisfactory balance- (See also Local Government Act, post.)— 
sheet was compulsory. Ordeied for considera- County Government Ireland Bill. Second read- 
tion, as amended, in Nov — 1 "Consolidated Fund mg was (April 25th) moved by Mr. Carew, 
(Nos. i, 3, and 3) Aots are the usual money Acts who maintained that reform 01 local govern- 

to apply certain sums out of the Consolidated ment in Ireland was much more urgent than 

Fund to the services of the years ’87-8 and ’88-9. in England. Mr. Smith-Barry proposed, as 
(See Finance, National, for Civil Service an amendment, that the House, wrule pre- 

Estimates, and also Army and Navy].)— [11] pared at the proper time to take into con- 

Copyright (Musical Compositions) Bill (royal sideration any well-matured scheme for reforms 
assent July 5th), now the Copyright (Musical of local government in Ireland, was of opinion 
Compositions) Act ’88, u an Act to amend the that at present it was not expedient to 
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introduce large constitutional changes in that 
country. After a debate, in which Mr. Glad- 
stone supported the principle of the Bill, 
Lord R. Churchill remarked that in ’86 the 
Unionists had pledged themselves at the 
very earliest opportunity to extend to Ire- 
land the same amount of local liberty which 
they extended to England, and that was the 
only platform on which /they could resist re- 
peal. He could not however, support the 
present measure On a party division, the 
amendment, which was supported by the 
Government and the Liberal Unionists, was 
carried by 282 to 195 —On second reading ot 
the *Griminal Evidence Dill [ 13 ], the object of 
which was to make a prisoner and the wife or 
husband of a prisonei competent but not com- 
pellable witnesses, Mr T. M. Ilealy (Mar 22nd) 
moved an amendment in favoui of excluding 
li eland fiom its operation, but this was rejected 
by 173 to 119 Second reading was earned by 
231 to 92 In committee an amendment to apply 
the Bill to England and Scotland only was 
carried by 278 to <5? The Bill wasoidered for 
further consideration 111 committee in Nov — 
Mi Andci son’s Crofters Bil I w as disc ussed F 1 b. 
22nd, the second leading being negatived by 
190 to 102 ; Dr Clark’s Bill on the same subicct 
was (April 17th) reiected by 126 to 90 - The 
Cruelty to Children (Prevention) Bill, intioduced 
by Mr Mundella (Aug 10th), w r as oidtied for 
second readingin No\ —[141 * Customs and Inland 
Revenue Aot (see heading Financt, Nationai ). 
On second reading of this me asure, wdnch em- 
bodied the Budget proposals, an amendment 
of Mr. Gladstone, proposing that aftei Paiha- 
ment should have made the anpi oprmtions it 
might deem just 111 relief of local rates, the 
duties accruing upon deaths should be so fixed 
as to equalise the chaige upon real and personal 
property respectively, was (Apnl 231c]) rejected 
by 310 to 217. The original pioposals lclativc 
to the duties on imported bottled wines are 
contained in this Act, and were subsequently 
modified by the “Customs (Wine Duty) Act.— 
[ 15 ] S11 burn Lubbock (May 2nd) moved second 
reading of the Early Closing Bill, w'hic h pi ex- 
posed that, with the exception of public-houses, 
refreshment houses, tobacconists, and news- 
vendors, all shops should be closed at eight 
o’clock on five nights of the week and at ten 
o’clock on Satuidays. Povvei w r as gi\ c n to the 
local authority , at the request of two-thuds of 
the shopkeepers, to extend the lioui s and to 
establish a weekly half-holiday. 'I he measuie 
was rejected by 278 to 95 —East India (Purchase 
and Construction of Railways) Bill (loyal assent 
April 27th) is now the Oude and Rohilkund 
Railway Purchase Act ’88 (51 Viet ch 5), and 
empoweis the Secretary foi India to raise 
money in the United Kingdom for the purchase 
of this railvcay, and foi the construction, exten- 
sion, and equipment of railways in India, 
through the agency of companies, and foi other 
purposes relating thereto. The sum empow ered 
to be raised for the purchase of the Oude and 
Rohilkund Railway is £10,336,048 16s. 8 d ; and 
the sum which may be raised for constructing, 
etc., railways in India is £10,000,000.— [ 15 «] 
Electric Lighting Aot ’88 (51 & 52 Viet. ch. 12) 
amends the Act of ’82 and received rojral 
assent June 28th. It provides that the consent 
of a local authority to a provisional order for 
the supply of electricity shall be required, 
though the Board of Trade is empowered, if 
such consent is refused, to dispense with it. It 


also repeals sect. 27 of the original Act, and 
enacts in lieu thereof that where any under- 
takers are authorised by a provisional order 
or special Act to supply electricity within any 
area, the local authority may within six months 
after the expiration of forty-two years, or such 
shorter period as is specified m the provisional 
order or special Act, from the date of the pass- 
ing of the same, and within six months alter 
the expiration of every subsequent period of 
ten yeais, or such shorter period as is specified 
in the Act, purchase the undertaking upon 
tei ms of paying the then value of the lands, 
buildings, woi ks, materials, and plant, at 
their fair maiket value — [ 16 ] * Employers’ 
Liability for Injuries to Workmen Bill, to 
amend and consolidate the law, was intro- 
duced by the Home Secretary Feb. 27th, and 
proposed that principal managers and agents 
to whom the employer expressly delegates 
his authority should be excluded from the defi- 
nition ol common emplojnnent; and that both 
uoikmen and employers might contract them- 
selves out oi the Act in cases where a system of 
msuiance against all accidents was established 
to which the employer w r ould contribute. 
Second reading was (May 18th) agreed to, the 
Bill was considered by the Grand Committee on 
Law, and was 01 dered for further consideration 
in Nov. — * Excise Duties (Local Purposes) Bill 
contains the ministerial proposals for placing 
excise duties on trade carts and horses for local 
put poses, and w r as ordered for second reading 
in Nov (sec Local Government Bill, post ). — 
“Expiring Laws Continuance Act (51 & 52 Viet., 
ch. 38),— royal assent Aug 13th.— Factory and 
Workshops Amendment (Scotland) Act ’88 (51 & 
52 Viet, ch 22) amends the Act of 78 in regard 
to holidays — "Glebe Lands Act [ 17 ], intro- 
duced by Mr. Stanhope Mar 7th, royal assent 
Aug 7th (51 & 52 Viet ch 20), is to facilitate the 
sale of glebe lands, and enables the incumbent 
to apply to the Land Commissioners, after notice 
to the bishop and patron, and the Commissioners, 
if they think fit, and if certain conditions be 
complied with, to appro\e of the sale, receive 
the pioteods thereof and apply them in the 
pimnase of securities to be made and held in 
the name of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
or in the redemption of land tax, chief rent, or 
quit lent chai ged on any part of the glebe which 
is not sold, so that the same may merge in the 
glebe ; or in the pin chase of any land adjacent 
to the parsonage house the possession of 
which 111 the ludgment of the Commissioners 
w T ould be for the benefit of the benefice and 
for the comcnicnt enjoyment of such house. — 
[ 18 ] Habitual Drunkards Act (’78) Amendment 
(No 2) Bill was brought in by Dr Cameron, 
received the loyal assent July 24th, is now 
the Inebriates Act (51 and 52 Viet. ch. 19), and 
makes the original Act permanent. It pro- 
vides that, subject to the approval of the local 
authority granting a licence for a retreat, the 
licensee 01 any retreat may appoint a deputy 
to act for him during his temporary absence, 
who may not, however, act for the licensee 
during any period or periods exceeding m all 
six weeks in any one year: and that the 
attestation of an application for admission of 
an habitual drunkard to a retreat may be that 
of any two justices of the peace. “Hawkers 
Act (51 and 52 Viet. ch. 33) consolidates the 
law relating to excise licences for hawkers 
(royal assent Aug. 13th).— [ 19 ] Bouse of Lords 
(Constitution) Reform Bill, to amend the consti* 
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tution of the House, was presented by the 
Earl of Dunraven (Mar. 23^) and withdrawn 
after a discussion on the second reading 
(April 26th). * House of Lords (Discontinuance 
of writs) Bill, introduced by the Marquts of 
Salisbury, June 18th, provided that on an 
Address to the Crown the issue of a writ of 
summons to peers who had been guilty of mis- 
conduct should be discontinued, which would 
practically amount to their exclusion from 
Parliament Withdrawn July 10th. x House 
of Lords (Life Peers) Bill,* introduced by the 
Marquis of Sahsbmy, June 18th, provided 
for the creation of three life peers a year, who 
must be persons who had attained high rank in 
the army or navy, or an ambassador extra- 
ordinary, or a civil servant who had been 
appointed a privy councillor, or a colonial 
governor ; ana not more than two more life 
peers, who might be selected for their eminence 
in particular walks of life The total number 
of life peers in existence at any time must not 
exceed fifty. Discussed on the second leading 
and withdrawn July 10th. (See also sects 4 
and 68, and heading Peerage ) — [20J ' Imperial 
Defence Bill pi ovides for defraying the expenses 
of carrying into effect an agreement for naval 
defence with the Austialasian colonies, and 
for the defence of certain ports and coaling 
stations. The sum of ,£850,000 is to be issued 
out of the Consolidated Fund for building, 
arming, and completing vessels to be added to 
the Australian squadron , and £z i 6 ao,ooo for 
ports and coaling stations is to be issued 
from the Consolidated Fund, interest on which 
latter sum is to be paid out of the Aimy 
Estimates until 1894, when an increased divi- 
dend of about ^570,000 will acciue from the 
Suez Canal Shares, and will be applied to nay 
off the loan, which it will do m foui 01 five 
years. As the Imperial Defence Act (51 and 52 
Viet, ch 32), recened royal assent Aug 13th 
(see heading Army).— [21] Intoxicating Liquors 
(Breland) Bill (sec sect 70 1, ordcied for letom- 
mittal in November. Intoxicating Liauors (New 
Licences) Bill, introduced by S11 W. Houlds- 
worth to suspend the grant of new licences, 
ordered for second reading in Nov —[221 Land 
Law (Ireland) Acts (Amendment) Bill was Mr. 
Parnell's measure to amend the Land Acts 
Second reading was moved Mar. 21st, but an 
amendment of Mr. Powell Williams, to the 
effect that no bill providing for a composition 
of arrears of rent m Ii eland would be satis- 
factory to the House, and effectual for the 
relief of the tenants, which did not at the same 
time deal with their debts to other ci editors 
besides the landlords, was supported by the 
Government and the bulk of the Unionists, 
and carried by 320 to 230 — Mi T. W. Russell’s 
bill to amend section 1 of the Land Act, ’87, m 
regard to leaseholders, so as to ptovide that 
certain assignments made without consent in 
writing should be valid, received royal assent 
June 28th, as the Lana Law (Ireland) Act ’88 
(51 and 52 Viet. ch. 13). The *Land Law (Ire- 
land) Land Commission Bill, to make provision 
for the better disposal of the business under 
the Land Acts, ana for other purposes relating 
thereto, was opposed by the Parnellites, and 
ordered for Committee at the autumn sitting, 
the powers of the Land Commission having 
been continued by the Expiring Laws Act. 
*Land Transfer Bill, which is to simplify 
titles and facilitate the transfer of land in 
England, introduced by the Lord Chancellor 


Feb. 23rd, was referred to a select com- 
mittee.— [23] Law of Distress Amendment Bill 
was introduced m the Lords by Lord Her- 
schell ; Mr. Broadhurst had charge of it in 
the Commons, and it received royal assent 
Aug. 7th. Il is now' the Law of Distress 
Amendment Act '88 (51 & 52 Viet. ch. 21); and 
fiom and after its passing, the weanng apparel 
and bedding of the tenant or his family, and 
the tools and implements of his tiade to the 
value of £5, are piotectcd from seizure in all 
distiaints for rent , but the protection does not 
extend to any case where the lease, term or 
interest ol the tenant has expired, and where 
possession of the premises in respect of which 
the lent is claimed has been demanded, and 
where the distress is made not earlier than 
seven days alter such demand. The landlord 
need not appraise the goods unless the tenant 
01 owner of the gooas by wilting requites 
such appraisement , the tenant may in writing 
lequirc the goods to be removed to a public 
auction-room, or some othei fit and proper 
place, to be sold ; but the expenses of appraise- 
ment or lcmoval, when either or both is or 
arcrequned by the tenant, aie to be paid by 
the tenant If the tenant makes application, 
the five da^ s’ notice during which a replevy 
can be at piesent made is extended to fourteen 
days befoie a sale can legally take place , but 
the tenant must give security for any additional 
cost that may be occasioned by such delay. 
After Oct 31st no peison shall act as bailiff to 
levy any distress for rent unless he is author- 
ised to a^t as bailiff by a certificate from a 
County Court judge or rcgistrai. Aftci the 
passing of the Act the Loid Chancellor may 
make rules for regulating the security to be 
required loi bailiffs and the fees charged by 
bailiffs. Liability of Trustees Bill amends the 
law relating to the duties and liability of 
tiuslees, introduced b> Loid Heischcll, con- 
sidered by a select committee of the Lords and 
the Giant! Committee on Law, and oideved for 
consideiutiou at the autumn sitting — L24] 
Libel Law Amendment Bill, introduced by Sir 
A. Borthwnk, gave use to consumable dis- 
cussion, and was gicatly amended, not only in 
the Commons but when it reached the Lords, 
whose amendments wc 1 e set down for considera- 
tion by the Commons in Nov. As icturned 
from the Loicls the bill provided that fair and 
accurate newspaper reports of proceedings 
publicly heai ct before any comt exercising 
judicial authority should, if published contem- 

f ioraneously with such proceedings, be pnvi- 
eged ; but nothing in the section is to authorise 
the publication of any blasphemous or in- 
decent matter A fair and accurate newspaper 
report of the proceedings of a public meeting, or 
(except where neither the public nor any news- 
paper reporter is admitted) of any meeting of 
a vestiy, town council, school board, boara of 
guardians, board or local authority formed or 
constituted under the provisions of any Act of 
Parliament, or of any committee appointed by 
any of the above-mentioned bodies, or of any 
meeting of any commissionci s authorised to 
act by letters patent, Act of Parliament, 
warrant under tne Royal Sign Manual, or 
other lawful warrant or authority, select com- 
mittees of either House of Parliament, justices 
of the peace in quarter sessions assembled for 
administrative or delibeiative purposes, and 
the publication at the request of any Govern- 
ment office or department, officer of state 
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commissioner of police, or chief constable, of police in counties was to be placed m the bauds 
any notice or report issued by them for the of a joint committee of the county council 
information of the public, shall be privileged, and quarter sessions, but the appointment, con- 
unless it shall be proved that such re*port or trol, and dismissal oi chief constables was re- 
publication was published or made maliciously . served to the latter. It was proposed to create 
Provided that nothing in this section is to district oouncils in the county, to take the place 
authorise the publication of any blasphemous ol local boards and rural and urban samtaiy 
or indecent matter Provided also, that the authontics. Theie was, however, to be no 
protection intended to be aflorded by this alteration as to the areas of ^poor-law unions or 
section is not to be available a* a defence m the election of guardians. There were speoial 
any proceedings if it shall be piovcd that the provisions as to the Metropolis, but these were 
defendant has oeen lequested to insert in the not put forward as a complete settlement of the 
newspapei 111 which the report or other publi- great problem of the government ot the Metro* 
cation complained of appealed a reasonable polls; and the Government had, Mr. Ritchie 
letter or statement by way of c out rad ict ion ot 1 stated, their own proposals to make at some 
explanation of such report 01 other publication, < future time, on the line, not of creating separate 
and has refused or neglected to insert the municipalities tin oughout London, but ot amal- 
same Provided further, that nothing m this gamatmg throughout the ditieient areas the 
section contained shall be deemed 01 construed existing local authorities, and of constituting 
to limit or abridge any privilege now by law the county council in connection with large and 
existing, or to piotect the publication of any important district councils, possessing large 
matter not of public concern For the purposes and impoitant administrative functions. In 
of this section “ public meeting ” is to mean any legal d l<> the question ol licensing, the authority 
meeting bond juic and lawfully held for a to inquite into complaints against licensed 
lawful purpose, and loi the furthcianee 01 houses* was to leinain with the justices, but 
discussion of an\ mattci of public concern, that duty would be simply ministerial, and 
whethei the admission thcicto be geneial or under direct instructions from the county 
restricted Where any pet son makes a speech council, each county was to be divided into 
to a meeting, and a leport containing libellous Jicc nsing divisions, with a licensing committee 
words, purpoi ting to be a lcpoitol such speech, foi each, which would be empoweied to refuse 
is published 111 any newspapei, then, on pi oof lencwais and to lequire the closing of licensed 
that the words so published, 01 words ol like houses on Sundays, Good Fridays, and Chnst- 
lmport, were utteied by the person making mas Days. In cases where renewals were re- 
such speech, that person shall, in the event ol fused compensation was to be given, based on 
any civil proceedings being instituted against the diffeionce in value between the house with 
him for libel in le&pect ol such w 01 ds, be and without a licence, this compensation to be 
deemed for the pui poses of such proceedings in the hist instance payable out of the county 
to have himself vvnttcn and published the lund, but to be paid ultimately, unless in special 
libellous words attnbuted to him I he pro- cases the council should otherwise direct, by 
oeedings, if taken, are to be in substitution foi the licensing division in which the piemises 
and not in addition to any pi ocec clings, whethtr weic situate. On the other hand, the councils 
civil or ci innnal, that may be institute d against wci< to be empoweied to increase the lioenoe 
him. It shall be competent for a .judge to duties by 20 pei cent , which it was estimated 
make an older for the consolidation of two 01 would pioduce £300,000 a yeai. Seoond reading 
moie actions, brought in lespect to substan- of the bill was agreed to on April 20th, after a 

t tally the same libel by one and the same debate in which Mr Stansfeld remarked that 

pei son , the iury are to assess the w hole amount the pi eat blot on the Bill was the entire exclusion 
of damages, if any, 111 one sum, but aie to of the poor-law system, and the Government re- 
apportion the amount between the vai 1011s de- plied that the inclusion of so difficult and com- 
fendants. Sdct. 3 of the 44 th & 45 th Viet. c. 60 is plicated a subject would have so overloaded the 
repealed, but insteal theieof it is enacted that measure as to enoimously increase the difficult 
no criminal prosecution shall be commenced ties of passing it. An instruction, moved by Mr. 

against a newspaper loi libel without either F. Stevenson on the committee stage, for the 

the written fiat of the Attoi ney-Geneial, or the insertion of piovisions for the reform of parish 
order of a judge at chambeis , and every person vestries, was negatived by 229 to 183. In corn- 
charged with a criminal libel, and the husband mittee an amendment of Mr. Stansfeld, proposing 
or wife of such person, shall be competent but that all councillors should be elective, and that 
not compellable witnesses at c\ ci y stage of such thei e should be no aldermen, was opposed by the 
charge. Lloyd’s Signal Stations Bill, now Lloyd’s Government, and negatived by 250 tc 214. The 
Signal Stations Act (51 & 52 Viet ch 29)— loyal woids “county aldei man ” were substituted 
assent Aug. 13th — confeis powers on Lloyd's foi the expression “selected councillor.” Mr. 
to take land foi signal stations and for othei Ritchie assented to a considerable extension 
purposes. — [25] Local Government (England and of the list of boroughs dealt with as separate 
Wales) Bill. 1 'his measuie was intioduced by counties On June 12th the right hon. gentle- 
Mr. Ritchie, President t>f the Local Government man announced that, having regard to the 
Board, on Mar. 18th, in an elaboiate statement, opposition with which the licensing clauses were 
of which, as the substance of the Act is set foi th threatened, and to the fact that there remained 
below, it is only necessa^ to give a few words, only about two months before the ordinary date 
The bill proposed to establish a council foi for bringing the session to a close, the Govern- 
each countv, three-fourths of the members of ment had decided not to ask the House to proceed 
which would be elected, while the other fourth with them. The proposals m reference to dis- 
would be selected, to which councils were to be trict councils were also withdrawn. An amend- 
transferred the admimstiativc power and finan- ment of Mr. Heneage, vesting the confetti of the 
cial business of the county justices, whose police in the oounty eounoila, was rejected by 264 
judicial functions would, however, be left un- to 21S. Sir W. Barttelot proposed that the entire 
touched. The raising and management of the control ofthe police should remain, as heretofore, 
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in the hands of the county magistrates, and term of three years, and are then to retire 
this being opposed by the Government, was re- together. The county is to be divided into 
jected by 360 to 77. Mr. ]ohn Morley then moved electoral divisions, each returning one coun- 
to omit the words which left the appointment, cillor. The electors of the county councillors 
oantrol, and dismissal of chief constables in the are to be, in a borough, the burgesses enrolled 
hands of quarter sessions, and his motion was in pursuance of the Municipal Corporations 
oanied against the Government bv 246 to 216. A Acts, and elsewhere the persons registered 
‘promise that facilities should Se afforded for as county electors under the County Eleotors 
the discussion oi Mr. Stevenson’s Sunday Closing Act ’88 (sec sect. 12). The chairman of the 
Bill satisfied certain Liberal Unionists who had council (who is not to be called mayor) is to be 
objected to the withdrawal of the Sunday appointed by the council from amongst their 
Closing clause, and the committee decided to number, and is by virtue of his office to be a 
omit the clause by a majority of 275 to 213 justice of the peace foi the county There is 
Subsequently the clause empowering the to be transferred to the oounty counoil all busi- 
councils to impose an extra licence duty or 20 per ness done by the quarter sessions m respeot of the 
cent, was struck out by a inaioi lty of 199 to 137 following matters : — The making, assessing, and 
An amendment by Mr 1 Rowlands, to the effect levying of a county, police, hundred, and all 
that there should be no selected councillors in the rates, and the application and expenditure 
oounty of London, was rejected by 192 to 148. An thereof, and the making of orders for the pay- 
amendment of Mr J. Stuait, giving the London ment of sums payable out of any such rate or 
county council the same poweis, duties, and out ol the county stock or county fund, and the 
liabilities with respect to the police as aic preparation and revision of the basis or stand- 
vested in the watch committee of .1 boiough aid foi the county 1 ate , the borrowing of money ; 
under the Municipal Coipoiations Act 1882, the passing of the accounts of and the discharge 
was opposed by the Govt 1 nment, and 1 ejected of the county treasurer; shire halls, county 
by 220 to 150 An amendment of Mi . Pukersgill, halls, assize courts, judges’ lodgings, lock-up 
depriving the Courts of Aldermen and Common houses, court houses, justiecs’ rooms, police 
Council of their judicial patronage, was suppoi ted stations, and county buildings, woiks, and 
fiom all quarters of the House, and acquiesced in propci ty, subject, as to the use of buildings by 
by the Government A proposed new clause by the ejuarter sessions and the justices, to the 
Mr Chanmng, pioviding that any rates made piovisions of this Act lespecting the joint 
under the Act by the county council might bt committee of quarto ‘•essions and the county 
divided between the owner and occupier, was council , the licensing under any general Act of 
objected to by the Government (who pointed houses and othei places for music or for dancing, 
out that if it were adopted the rc c onsti uclion and the gianting of licences uiidei the Racc- 
of the Bill would become necessary, but courses Licensing Act ’79, the provision, cn- 
pronused to consider how they could in future* largement, maintenance, management, and 
best deal with the question), and lejeetcd by visitation of and other dealing with asylums for 
259 to 174 When the Bill 1 cached the* Lords pauper lunatics; the establishment and main- 
it was read a second time without a division tenance of and the conti ibution to icformatory 
after some rather hostile criticisms fiom the and industrial schools; bridges and roads rcpair- 
Earlof Carnarvon , several changes weic made able with bridges, and any poweis vested by 
in the clauses, among them being the insertion the Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) 
of a provision pci nutting the Recorder of London Act ’7^, in the county authority ; the tables of 
to be appointed by the Court of Aldei men, fees to be taken by and the costs to be allowed 
subject to the condition that he should not ex- to any inspector, analyst, or person holding 
ercise judicial powers unless he weie appointed any office in the county, other than the clerk 
by the Crown to exercise them On the Bill of the peace and the clerks of the justices; the 
being returned to the Commons this was agreed appointment, lemoval, and dctci mination of 
to by 119 to 86 [Royal nssent, Aug 13th] -[26] salaries of the county treasurer, the county 
Local Government (England and Wales) Act ’88 surveyor, the public analysts, anyofficei under 
(si & 52 Viet eh 41), provides that a council the Explosives Act ’75, and any officeis whose 
shall be established in evciy adnunlstiative remuneration is paid out of the county rate, 
county as defined by this Act, and be enti usted othei than tht clerk of the peace and the clerks 
with the management of the administrative and of the pistiies , the salary of any coroner whose 
financial business of the county, and shall con- salary is payable out of the county rate, the 
sist of the chairman, aldei men, and councillors, fees, allowances, and disbui sements allowed to 
Three-fourths of the members of the council be paid by any such coronei , and the division 
(the councillors) are to be elected by the bur- of the county into coroners’ districts^ and the 
gesscs and electors throughout the county, the assignment of such distucts , the division of the 
other fourth (the county aldermen) are to be county into polling districts for the purposes of 
selected by the councillors The county council pai liamentary elections, the appointment of 
is to be constituted and elected and is to con- places of election, the places of holding courts 
duct its proceedings in like manner, and be foi the revision of the lists of voteis, and the 
m the like position in all respects, as the costs of and other matters to bt done for the 
council of a borough divided into waids registration of parliamentary voteis, the exe- 
Clerks in holy oraers and other ministers cution as local authority of the Acts relating to 
of religion are not disqualified for being contagious diseases of animals, to destructive 
elected and being aldermen or councillors ; and insects, to fish conscrvanc\ r , to wild birds, to 
.a person is qualified who, though not weights and measures, and to gas meters, and 
qualified in manner provided by the Municipal of the Local Stamp Act ’69 , any matters arising 
Corporations Act ’82, as applied by this Act, is a under the Riot (Damages) Act 66 ; the registra- 
poor owning property in tne county, or is regis- tion of rules of scientific societies ; the registra- 
tered as a parliamentary voter in respect of tion of charitable gifts under §2 Geo. III. ch. 
the ownership of property situate in the county. 102; the certifying and recording of places of 
The oounty councillors are to be elected for a religious worship under 52 Geo. III., ch. 155 ; 
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the confirmation and record of the rules of loan agents, pawnbrokers, and plate dealers. The 
societies under 3 & 4 Viet. ch. no; and any county oouncils are also to reoeive four-fifth* ct 
other business transferred by this Act. On one-half of the probate du A im. The probate 
any vacancy occurring in the office of ooroner duty grant is to be distributed in proportion to 
for a county, the county council is in future to the snare received by each county during the 
appoint a fit person, but a person holding this financial year ’87-8 out of the grants heretofore 
office may not be an alderman or councillor for made in aid of local rates, which will cease to 
the county for which he is coroner The be granted alter the passing of this Act. (See 
county councils are to have power to purchase Finance, National ) All sums received by a 
or take over existing bridges not being at county council in respect of licence duties or 

E resent county bridges, and to erect new the piobate duty grant are to be applied in 
ridges, and there is to be transferred to paying the costs inclined in respect thereof, or 
them the business of the justices of the county otherwise chargeable theieon ; m payment of 
out of sessions in respect of the licensing of the sums required to be paid in substitution 
houses or places for the public performance for local giants, and of the grants required to 
of stage plays, and of the execution as local be made m respect of costs of union officers ; 
authority of the Explosives Act ’ 75 . There is and in repaying to the general county account 
reserved to quarter sessions business in rela- of the county fund the costs on account of 
turn to appeals against the basis or standard general county purposes lor which the whole 
for the county rate, or against that or any of the area of the county is liable to be assessed 
other rate, and all business not translened by to county contributions; provision is also 
the Act The powers of quarter sessions with made for the application of the surplus, if any 
respect to the county police aic to be exercised The sums to be paid bj the county councils in 
through a standing joint committee of the substitution for local grants are, towards the 
quarter sessions and county council, but nothing is lemuneiation of teachers in poor law schools, 
to affect the powei s, duties and liabilities of the to public vaccinators, school fees for pauper 
justioes as conservators of the peaoe, or the childicn sent to a public elementary school 
obligation of the police to obey their lawful outside the woi khouse, to every local authority 
orders given in that behalf. The Local Govern- by whom a medical officer of health or inspector 
ment Board is empowcied to make from time to of nuisances is paid one-half of the salary of 
tune a provisional order (winch is subject to such office! ; towards the remuneration of 
confirmation b> Pai liamcnt) for transferring to registiars of bnths and deaths, four shillings 
county councils certain powers of the Privy Coim- per week towards the maintenance of each 
cil, the Secretary of State, the Board of Trade, paupci lunatii , for compensation payable to 
the Local Government Boaid, the Education De- ceitarn county officers, and one-half of the 
partment, or any other Government department, costs of the pa\ and clothing of the police — m 
confer! ed by or m pursuance of any statute the case of the Metropolitan Police the various 
and appearing to relate to matteis arising county councils concerned having to pay to the 
within tnc county, and to be of an administrative receiver of polite in each year a sum bearing 
character. The' entire maintenance of main such pioportion to the sum actually raised in 
roads is vested in the councils, though an 111 ban the same year by rates from the parishes in 
authontv may claim to letam the powers and that county ioi the said purpose as the Secre- 
dutics of maintaining and re pan mg a mam taiy of State ceitihes to be the proportion 
road within its distuct, and the council is to which would have been contributed out of the 
make an annual payment towaids the cost of Kxchequei under the arrangement in force 
the same , the council and any district council duiing the financial ycai next before the pass- 
may conti ac> foi the undo taking b\ the latto mg of the Act [ 27 «J Each of the following 
of the maintenance, lcpan, and other dealing boroughs is lor the purposes of the Act to be an 
with any mam load, and the county council is administrative County of itself t.e., — Barrow, 
empowered to contribute to the cost of main- Bath, Birkenhead, Birmingham, Blackburn, 
tenance, repair and improvement of any high- Bolton, Bootle cum Li nacre, Bradford, Bnghton, 
way 01 public iootpath 111 the county, although Biistol, Burnley, Bury, Canterbury, Cardiff, 
the same is not a main load. The county Chester, Coventry, Croydon, Derby, Devon- 
oounoil is to have powei, in addition to any port, Dudley, Exeter, Gateshead, Gloucester, 
othei authority, to enforce the pi ovisions of the Gieat Yarmouth, Halifax, Hanley, Hastings, 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act '76 in 1 elation Huddeisfield, Ipswich, Kingston-npon-Hull, 
to so much of any stream as is situate within Leeds, Leicester, Lincoln, Liverpool, Man- 
any part of their county , to oppose bills in Pai- chestei, Middlcsborough, Newcastle-upon- 
liarnent, to make bye-laws, and to appoint a Tyne, Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham, 
medioal officer of health.— [ 27 ] The piocecds of Oldham, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Preston, 
the duties on local taxation lioencesaie, aftei the Reading, Rochdale, Saint Helen’s, Salford, 
financial year ending on the 31st day of Maich, Sheffield, Soutnampton, South Shields, Stock- 
*89, to be paid by the Commissionei s of Inland port, Sunderland, Swansea, Walsall, West 
Revenue into the Bank of England to the local Bromwich, West Ham, Wigan, Wolverhamp- 
taxation account, and the amount ascei tamed ton, Worcester, Yoik. The ma>or, aldermen, 
to be the proceeds of the duties collected in and burgesses of each county borough are, 
each administrative county is to be paid to the subject to certain modifications, to have all the 
council of each county. The licence duties powers of a county council under the Act 
referred to are those for the sale of intoxicating m so far as they are not already m possession 
liquors by retail, to deal in game, for beer of or subject to the same, but they will still be 
dealers, spirit dealers, sweets dealers, wine governed in many respects by the Municipal 
dealers, reireshment house keepers, dogs, Corporations Act; and the provisions of the 
killing game, guns, appraisers, auctioneers, Local Government Act with respect to the con 
tobacco dealers, carriages, trade carts, locomo- stitution, election, proceedings, or position of 
tives, horses and mules, horse dealers, armorial the county council or the chairman thereof, die 
bearings, male servants, hawkers, house county treasurer and other county officers, the 
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standing joint committee of the justices and 
the council, coroners, gas meters, the transfer 
to the council of powers relating to county and 
other rates, and the preparation or levision of 
the basis or standard for the county rate, are 
not to appty to county boioughs. Nor is Part IV. 
of the Act, relating to finance, to apply, save so 
far as is expressly provided. Provision is 
made for an equitable adjustment ol the 
financial relations between the counties and 
county boroughs by agreement, or by the 
Commissioners [the Earl ot Derby, Mr Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr. J. L. Whaiton, Mr. F. Mowatt, 
C.B , and Mr. J J. Henley] appointed under the 
Act. A quarter-sessions borough not being a 
county borough, but containing a population of 
10,000 01 upwaids, is to retain its powers as local 
authority under any Act (save as in this Act 
expressly mentioned) and under the Municipal 
Corporations Act, but, subject to these pio- 
visions and to other savings, the botough is to 
form part of the county for the purposes of the 
Act. In the case of quai tcr-sessions boioughs 
of a population of less than 10,000, or in the 
case of a borough of a population of undci 
10,000, provision is made for tiansfeiring to the 
county council sevcial of the powers and duties 
those boroughs at present enjoy. [ 28 ] File Metro- 
polis, as defined by the Local Management Acts, 
is to be an administrative county of itself, by the 
name of the administrative county of London. 
The area in question forms part of the counties 
of Middlesex, Surrc)', and Kent, which part is 
now to be severed from those counties, and is to 
have aLord-Lieutcnant, a Sheriff, a commission 
of the peace, and a court of quarter sessions of 
its own ; though for the pui pose of the jui isdic- 
tion of the justices under such commission and 
of such county, as well as foi other non-admims- 
trative purposes, the City of London may continue 
a separate county, with its own sheriffs, who ai e, 
however, no longer to be jointly Sheriff of Middle- 
sex The number of county councillors for the 
administrative county of London is to be 118, 01 
double the number of mtmbeis (59) returned 
by the parliamentaiy boioughs in the Metio- 
ohs, each borough or each division thereof 
emg an electoral division for the purposes of 
the Act ; the number of county aldermen 111 the 
county of London is not to exceed one-sixth of 
the whole number of the county councillors, 
the poweis, duties and liabilities of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works ai e to be transferred 
to the London County Council, and the Boai d is 
to cease to exist. The Metropolitan Police remain 
under the control of the Home Secretary, the 
city is placed m the position of a quarter- 
sessions borough, and retains control of its own 
polioe; the common council, and in any other 
part of the Metropolis the district board, may 
claim to retain the power of maintaining and 
repairing the main road. The Sheriffs of the 
City of London are not to have any authoi lty 
except m the City, and a sherifl is to be 
appointed bv the Crown for that part of Middle- 
sex which is outside the county of London. 
The London County Council may petition Her 
Majesty to appoint a barrister of not less than 
ten yeai s’ standing to be paid chairman or deputy 
chairman, or one of the paid deputy chan men, 
as the case may be, of the quarter sessions for the 
county of London. Ihe rights claimed by the 
court of oommon council to appoint to the offices 
of oommon sergeant and judge of the City of 
London oourt are to cease, and in any future 
vacancy in each of the said offices, the Queen is 


to appoint a duly qualified barrister to be such 
common sergeant or judge ; and fiom and after 
the next vacancy no recorder is to exeroise any 
judicial functions unless he is appointed by Her 
Majesty to exercise such functions. The London 
County Council is to pay to each poor law union 
within its limits such sums as the Local Govern- 
ment Boai d may certify to be due from time to 
time in substitution foi local grants towards 
the remuneration of poor law medical officers, 
and tow aids tlic cost of diugs and medical 
appliances, and is also to giant to such unions 
4 d. pei head pei day foi eveiy mdooi pauper. 
The London County Counoil may from tune to 
time appomt any fit person to be deputy ohair- 
man, and to hold office dumig the term of oifice 
ol the chan man, and may pay to such deputy 
chairman such lcmuneiation as they may from 
time to time tlnnk lit. Fait IV. of the Act 
enables a county counoil, with tlic consent of 
the Local Government Boaid, to borrow, for 
purchasing any land, 01 building any building 
authoi iscd by any Act, foi any pennauent work 
which they aic authoi ised to execute oi do, lor 
making advances 111 aid of the emigration, or 
colonisation, ol inhabitants ol the county, with 
a guarantee fora repayment ol such advances 
liom any local authoi ity 111 the county, 01 the 
Government ot any colony, and lor any pui- 
posc foi which quaitei sessions 01 the county 
council are authoi iscd to bonow , but vvlieie 
the total debt of the county council exceeds, or 
if the proposed loan is boi rowed will exceed, 
the amount of one-tenth of the annual rateable 
value of the piopeity 111 the county, the amount 
shall not oe boi lowed except 111 puisiunce of a 
pi o visional ordci made by the Loeal Govern- 
ment Board, to be contained by Fail lament. 
Loans undci this section aic to bcicpaid within 
a pcnod riot exceeding tin i ty yeais , an annual 
budget is to be submitted to each county council. 

1 he supplemental piovisions of the Act in- 
clude e ci tain regulations for bicycles, etc. The 
first election of county councillors is to be 
held in January ’89, and the county councillois 
elected at the hi st election aic to 1 ctne on the 
oidinaiy day of election 111 November in the 
thud yeai altei the passing ol the Act, and 
of the Inst county aldermen one half, to be 
dcteimined by ballot, ai e to rctne in November 
in thethndycai aftei the passing ol the Act, 
and the lemaimng half aie to 1 otuc in Novem- 
ber in the sixth yeai Ihe mcmbeis of the 
county council lust elected aie not to enter on 
then oidmaiy duties until the 1st day of Apul, 
but are to meet on the second 1 hui sday after 
the ejection and other subsequent days, and 
act as a provisional council to bring the Act 
into operation, to select the county aldermen, 
and to choose a chan man, — L29J London Coal 
and Wine Duties Continuance Bill was re- 
introduced by Sir K Fowler, Feb. 13 th, but 
withdiawn July 2nd — Lunacy Aots Amendment 
Bill passed the Loids, and was withdrawn in 
the Commons July 12th — L30J Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife's Sister Bill was introduced by 
Mr Heneage Feb. iotli, an amendment foi its 
1 ejection was moved on second reading by Mr. 
Salt, and negatived by 239 to 182, and Bill read 
second tune April 18th. Later in the session 
it was dropped. — [31 j ’"Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) Bill was introduced 
by the Government after they had refused 
either to grant a committee to inquire into the 
charges made against Mr. Parnell during the 
hearing of Mr, U’Donnell’s action against the 
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T imcs — the ministerial view being that } Charitable Uses Act (51 & 52 Viet. ch. 42) con- 
the House was unsuited to deal with the 1 sohdates and amends the law relating to 
allegations in question— or to give facilities for 1 moitmain and to the disposition of land for 
the discussion of a motion placed on the pa|>er < ha 11 table uses For efleit of the "National 
by Mr. I’aincll for a select committee to inqm 1 e Debt (Conversion) Act, *88 (51 Viet. ch. 2), “an 
into the authenticity of the It tteis attubutcd to ■ Act for reducing the rate of interest on the 
iHm. Tlie Bill was read a second time without National Debt,” and ‘National Debt (Supple* 
a division, but proceedings in committee were mental) Aot, see Finance, National.— [ 35 ] 
of the most animated charactei , and were only ‘National Defenoe Act (51 & 52 Viet, ch. 31) 
brought to a close on the fourth night by a facilitates the mobilisation of the volunteers 
special resolution similar to that passed in the in case of emergency, see headings Army 
case of the Crimes Bill of ’87 The Special and Volunteers) — [ 36 ] "North Sea Fisheries 
Commission Aot (51 & 52 Viet. ch. 35), as the Act (51 & 52 Viet. ch. 18) is to carry into effect 
Bui when passed was entitled, received royal an international convention respecting the 
assent August 13th, and constituted a spotial liquor traffic in the North Sea, or in other 
commission consisting of Sir J. Hannon, Sir J woids it piovides for the suppiession of 
Day, and Sir A. L. Smith, nidges of the High “coopering” — [ 37 ] Oaths Bill, introduced by 
Couit, to inquire into the charges and allcga- Mr. Bradlaugh, Feb 10th. On second rcad- 
tions made against oeitain members of ing (March 14th) Mr Stanley Leighton moved 
I arliamcnt and other pei sons by the defendants an amendment against altering the law until 
in fjte trial of an action entitled O’Donnell ?». the whole subject had been investigated by 
Walter and another ; and gives the Com- a Koval Commission ; but this was negatived 
missioneis all the powcis vested in the High by 247 to 1*7, and second reading was carried 
Court on the occasion of any action, including by 250 to 150. Several amendments weie made 
the enforcing thi attendance of w itnesscs and 1 in the Bill to meet objections of the Solicitoi- 
examinmg them on oath, tli< compelling the , General, and it was read a third time by 147 to 
production of documents, the punishing j 60 on Aug 9th, and sent to the Lords, who set 
peisons guilty of < ontempt, and the issue of a it down f 01 umsulciation in Nov. Asitreached 
commission 01 jequest to 1 xamino witnesses the Loids the hist i lausc pi ovided that “ every 
abroad. Jhe paities may appeal by counsel, poison upon obpiting to being sworn, and 
and witnesses making n full and true disclostui stating, as the giound of such obiection, either 
may be awaided a certificate of indemnity that he has no lcligious belief, or that the 
[ 31 «] ‘Marriages Validation Act (st & >52 Viet taking of an oath is contrary to his religious 
ch. ?8) is to remove doubts as to the validity beliel, shall be permitted to make his solemn 
of certain marriages solemnised by a person affiimation instead ol taking an oath in all 
falsely pietending to be an ordained clergxman plates and foi all pui poses wneic an oath is or 
of the Church of England, and 1 eceived loyal shall he lcquiied by law T , which affirmation 
u £ l1Rt “ [ 32 ] ‘Merchant Shipping shall be of the same foice and effect as it he 
6 ® avin f» Appliances) Act, ’88 f ejr 81 s , 2 Virt. had taken the oath; and il any person making 
ch. 24)— royal assent August i oth Fuat ts that such affirmation shall wilfully, falsely, and 
it shall be the duty of tnc ownei and master of coirtipily affiim any matter or thing which, if 
every BntiHi merchant ship to see that his deposed on oath, would have amounted to 
ship is provided, m accoidanic with iules’ wilful and coirupt pci jury, he shall be liable 
under the Act, wuth siuh boats, life jackets, to piosccution, indictment, sentence, and 
and other appliances foi saving life at sea, as, punishment in all inspects as if he had com- 
havmg rega’d to the natuie of the service on nutted wilful and conupt perjuiy ” — [ 38 ] 
which the ship is employed, and the avoidance "Official Scorets Bill, to pi event the disclosure of 
of undue encumbrance of the ship’s deck, aie documents and information by means cither 
best adapted foi seeming the safety of hei ; of spies 01 hi caches of official trust, was mtro- 
crew and passengers For the pm pose of duced by the Attorney-General May 10th ; 
prepaiing and advising on iules to be made , withdiawn July 12th —[391 ‘Parliamentary 
under the Act, the President of the Board of Under- Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
trade may appoint a consultative committee, Bill, w ? as introduced by Mr W H. Smith April 
constituted of shipowners, shipbuilders, pei- 9th, and was to 1 cgulatc the office in question, 
sons practically acquainted with the navigation and to piovidc the holder thereof with a salary, 
of vessels, and selected by shipmasters’ the measure was strongly opposed by the 
societies, able-bodied seamen, and persons P.unelJitcs, several of wdiom, on various occa- 
representing Lloyds and the Institute of • sions when it was before the House, bitterly 
London IJndet winters —[ 33 ] T he ‘Metropolitan 1 attai kc d Colonel King -1 lai man, wdio since 
Board (Commission) Act, ’88 (51 Vul eh 6) 1 Apnl *87 had fillc d the office unpaid He died 
conferred upon the Comnuvsionei s (Loid in | une, and the Bill was withdiawn July 16th. — 
Hera hell, Mr. Bosanquet, Q C., and Mr H [ 40 ] * Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Bill, 

. Gronfcll) all such powers, tights and introduced in the Lords by the EaiTof Onslow, 
privileges as are vested in the judges of the June 29th, extends the system of trade marks 
High Couit on the occasion of any action m to the Channel Islands," and provides for a 
respect of the enforcing the attendance of 1 roil of patent agents Set down for committee 
witnesses and examining them on oath, the 1 in the Commons Nov. 15th.— T 41 ] Public Houses 
compelling the production of documents, the (Ireland) Saturday Closing Bill, proposed to 
punishing persons guilty of contempt, and 1 close public houses on Saturdays at nine 
empowers the Commissioners to give a certifi - 1 o'clock m all towns of 10,000 inhabitants; 
cate of indemnity to witnesses making a full 1 second reading carried (May 9th) by 178 to 102 
and true disclosure. — ^Metropolitan Board of (see sect. 70). — Public Works Loans Aot (51 
works (Honey) Aot, 88 (51 & 52 Viet. ch. 40) and 52 Viet. ch. 39 (see Finance National). 
gives new borrowing powers to the amount of [ 42 ] ‘Bail way and Canal Traffic Aot (51 and 5a 
A*\ 49 *» 777 , of which *852,331 is for the Board, Viet. ch. 25) was considered by the Grand Com- 
ana *040,446 for loans. — [ 34 ] ‘Mortmain and mittee on Trade, and received royal assent 
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August 10th. It provides for the establishment merchandise, in respect of the same or similar 
of a new Bailway and Canal Commission, con- services. (3) The court or the commissioners 
si sting of two appointed and three cx-ofTmo shall have power to direct that no higher charge 
commissioners, one of the formei to be ol ex- shall he made to any person loi services in 
perience in railway business, and both of them uspect ol meichandise carried oxer a less dis- 
to receive a salary not exceeding ,£3000 a ycai . tance than is made to any other person for 
The three c.\-nfficio commissioners are to be an sinnlai sei vices in lcspcct of the like descrip- 
English, an Irish, and a Scotch judge ; one of tion and quantity of merchandise carried over 
these is always to sit with the two appointed a greutei distance on the same line of railway.” 
commissioners, and to preside , and the sittings All enactments as to undue preference are 
may be held in any part of the United Kingdom | extended to goods earned by sea. Dock 
which may be most convenient for the detei- companies and hat bour boards may complain of 
mmation of the proceedings. An additional 1 undue pn. lei emc , any pei son may complain to 
judge maybe appointed under the Act on an the Boaul ol Tiade ol unicasonable charges 
address being presented by both Houses I by lailw ay companies, the classification taDle 
Local authorities, trading associations, chain may be inspected hoc at eveiy station where 
bers of commeioe, etc., are to have a font'* , men hand isc* is ieec ixcd foi 1 orivpyame, and is 
standi before the commissioners Their is no to be sold at the pi 1nc1p.il office of the company 
appeal from the 1 ommissioners on a question ol 1 at a pi ice not 1 m t edmg one shilling. Pai til. 
fact, ot loot s standi Fait 11 . ol the Act provides 1 extends to canal companies, as to which there 
that every railway company shall submit to the laic uumcious important pioxisions. J he Act 
Board of Trade a revised classification of merchan- 1 1 (tines into operation on Tan 1st, ’89. — Rail- 
dxse traffic and schedule of rates, and shall full x way Companies (Carriage of fish) Bill, introduced 
state the nature and amounts ol all tci mmal 1 b\ bu E B11 kbit 'v, si t down lor second 1 railing 
charges pioposed to be authonsed 111 u spcit of Nov 6th Recorders, Magistrates, and Clerks of 
each class of traffic, and the iiicumst.ini esundu the Peace Act (si and 5 ■ Vut., ill 23)— royal 
which such terminal charges au to he made, assent Aug 10th --is to make bettir pi oxMsion 
In the determination of the terminal chaigts as to the appointment ol deputies lor rccoideis, 
icgard is to he had only to the 1 xpendituu xtipimbarx magistiatis, and ilciks of the 
reasonably necessary to nioxude the aciomnm- pi a< 1 Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
dation, 11 respective of the outlay xvhuh max (Iieland) Act ( 1878 ) Amendment Bill (sec sect, 
have been incurred in piovuling it The Board ■ 70) - Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill 
is to considtr the classification and sihcdulc, (s, c si ct >.,) ami School Board for London (Pen- 
and any objections theieto wlmh ma\ be lodged si on s) Bill, sit down loj sciond leading Nov. 6th. 
with them , and if an agreement xvith the com- —1431 Small Holdings Bill, introduced by Mr. 
panv be amved at, the agreed classification is Iis>-o Lollmgs, discussed on sciond reading 
to be emboditd in a piovision.il oidci to hi May 161I , ilosim motion negatived by 194 to 
confirmed by PaiJiamcnt II no agucmcnl be 1 is, and subsequi ntly diopptd (see sect. 67).— 
amved at, the Board is to determ 1 ni the < l.issi- | 44 i Solicitors Bill, inti od need bj Lord Esher 
fication and schedule and embody tlu m in a duly and), and pi oxides loi the custody of the 
provisional oidei bill, against wlmh the 1 ail- mil ol sohulots of thi Supieme Couit of 
way company may be lieai d in commillet. | England by the Imorpoiated Law Soi lety, and 
There aie piovisions as to thiough tiafiic, and j othi iwisi amends the law as to solicitors, 
the commissioners aie gix'cn poxvcis as to Passed the Loi ds, and set down loi lommittee 
through lates The following is the full text of 1 in the Commons Nox r . 13th - (451 Statute Law 
the section regarding undue preference (1) Revision Act (151 Viet, ch 3) — royal assent Mar. 
Whenever it is show'll that ari}? uulway com- 27th — is an Act for furthet promoting the re- 
pany charge one tiadci or class ol tiaifers, 01 x'i<-ion ol the statute law by lepealing super- 
the traders in any district, lovvei tolls, intcs 01 fluous ixpiessions of enactment and enact- 
charges for the same or similai men hand 1 sc, 01 ; mints which have ceased to be in foice 01 have 
low r er tolls, rates or chaigcs foi the same 01 btiome unmet ssaiy -(461 Technical Instruo- 
similar seivices, than they chaige to other tion Bill, intioduccd by S11 W Dyke May 17th, 
ttaders or classes ol tiadcis, or to the tiaders withdiaxvn July r6th - ( 47 ] ’"Tithe Rent Charge 
in another distrut, 01 make any difleicnei 111 Bill and Tithe-Rent Charge Recovery and Vaxia- 
treatment in respect ol any sutli tiadei or tion Bill, xveie intioduced by the Marquis of 
traders, the burden of pi ovmg that such loxx r ei Sail shut \ (Mar 231 d), who explained that the 
charge 01 difference 111 treatment does not fust ol these placed tithe 111 the same position 
amount to an undue pieferencc shall he on the .is inioine tax under Schedule A, with the ob- 
lailway company. (2) In deiiding xxhcthei a ic« t ol preventing the landloid liom contiact- 
iower chaige or difference in treatment dots 01 j nig himself out of the obligation to pay it. 
does not amount to an undue preference, the | ll.i thaige would tlierefoic be in the first in- 
court having jurisdiction in the matter, 01 the 1 stance pax able by the tenant, xvho would have 
commissioners, as the case may be, may, so lar a legal light to deduct the amount from the 
as they think reasonable, in addition to an\ iimt due to the landlord. B> the second Bill 
other considerations affecting the case, take I an angements wue made for the appointment 
into consideration whethei such lower chaigi j of lcceivers, who would have power to attach 
or difference m tieatment is necessary foi the j the land in cases whcie the tithe was not forth- 
purpose of securing in the interests of the lonung It was proposed to introduce a thud 
public the traffic m respect of which it is made, bill, which _ would have reference to tithe le- 
and whether the inequality cannot be lemoxed demption The fii st two bills passed the Lords, 
without unduly reducing the rates charged to and xveie set down for second reading in the 
the complainant. Provided that no iailwa\ Commons Nov. 8 th. — [ 48 ] ^Universities (Soot- 
company shall make, nor shall the court or the land) Bill, which is for the better administration 
commissioners sanction, any difference in the and endowment of those institutions, passed 
tolls, rates or charges made for, or an> the Lord*-, and was set down for second 
difference in the treatment of, home and foreign reading 111 the Commons Nov, 8th. — [ 49 ] 
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"Westminster Abbey Act ’88 (51 and 52 Viet., allowed to exercise his own discretion as to 
ch. 11) makes further provision tor the the fulness ot the reports given, subject only 
restoration and repair oi the labile, and to the conditions that no speech be reported at 
provides for the transfer of certain propeity less than one-third oi its length as delivered, 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners — [ 50 ] and that debates m committee and on private 
Among the private Acts which received tin bills be reported with the same fulness as 
Royal assent in course oi the session were, debates on public questions. Tw t o days should 
Birmingham and Henley-in-Arden Railway, be allowed lor correction by members of their 
Brighton Marine Palace and Pier, Chesham, speeches, and the corrected edition should be 
Boxmoor and Hemel Hempstead Steam Tramways, published not later than one week after the 
City of London (Fire Inquests), Collingbourne and occurrence of the debate. The contract should, 
Avon Valley Railway, Didcot, Newbury and they considered, be made in the first instance 
Southampton Railway, Eastern and Midland Rail- fot a period not exceeding three years, and 
ways (Extensions), Epping Church, Great Western that powei should be reseived to determine 
and Great Northern Junction Railway, Greenwich it earlier, should it be desirable to do so, by 
and Millwall Bubway, Hampstead Heath Enlarge- notice given not less than one month before 
ment (Amendment), Harrow and Stanmore Rail- the end of any session. [Tendeis for a con- 
way, Horse Guards Avenue, Kensington Square tract lor punting and publishing a icport of 
Improvements, Lloyds, London and St Katharine the proceedings ol Pai Lament weie subse- 
ana East and West India Docks, London, Brighton qucntly invited by the Controller of the 
and South Coast Railway (Various Powers), Lon- Stationery.] — [ 54 ] Last India (Hyderabad Deocan 
don Sea Water Supply, Manchester Ship Canal Mining Company) — A select committee of the 
(Additional Lands), Manchester Ship Canal (Altera- House oi Commons was in May appointed to 
tion of Works), Metropolitan Board of Works inquire into the foirnution and piomotion of 
(Various Powers), Metropolitan Outer Circle Rail- the Hyderabad Dcccan Mining Company (q v.) t 
way, Oxford and Aylesbury Tramroad, Raleigh Limited, the circumstances under which the 
Park (Brixton), Scarborough, Bridlington and concession held by that Company was obtained 
West Riding Junction Railways, St. Botolph lrom the Government of Hyderabad, and the 
Without Aldgate Tithe Rate (changed from “ Lon- subsequent operations on the London Stock 
don City Tithes [St. Botolph Without Aldgate | ”). Exchange by peisons interested in the 
Thames Tunnel (Blackwall), Tottenham Local Company.— [ 55 ] Elections (Intervention of Peers, 
Board (Division of District), Uxbridge and Rick- etc.) - A Lords committee was (June) ap- 
mansworth Railway (Abandonment), Vauxhall pointed to dclibciate upon the report of 
Park, West Ham Corporation (Improvements) and the select committee ol the House of Corn- 
West Ham Corporation (Loans, etc.) -Com- mons appointed to consider the Sessional 
mhtees — The number of Commons committees Oido with icfcicnce to the intervention 
was again unusually laige, seveial Louis ol peeis and prelates in Parliamentary 
committees sat and iepotted, and there w tie elections (see heading). The Lords Corn- 
two joint Committees ol the two Houses. — [ 51 ] mittee took evidence, and lesolved, “That 
Admission of Strangers —A Commons com- inasmuch as a resolution of one House of 
mittee was (March 15th) appointed to inquue Parliament cannot allect the law, it is un- 
into the rules and regulations undei which neeessaiy to take any action upon the report of 
sti angcis aie admitted to the House and its the House ot Commons as to the continuance 
precincts, and to repoit whetlici any alteia- ot the Sessional Order with icietence to the 
tiojis in the same are expedient Hie com- intervention ol peeis or prelates in Pailia- 
mittee held several sittings, and icpoitcd in mentary elections ” — [ 56 ] Emigration and Immi- 
Apnl, making certain detailed 1 eeommendations gration — On the motion of Captain Colomb a 
as to the admission of stiangcis, which weie Commons committee was (Feb. 13th) appointed 
so far acted upon in course ol the session that to inquue into the law existing in the United 
the benches ot the bpeakei ’s gallei y, which the btates and clsewheie on the subject of the 
Speaker had oileted to give up to the House, nnmigiation oi destitute aliens, and as to the 
weie thiown into the ordinary strangeis' extent and tflect ol siuh immigration into the 
gallery, access to the whole spate being now United Kingdom, and to lepoit whether it is 
gained irom the Cential Hall. — [ 52 ] Corn desirable to impose any, and li so what, restric- 
Averages. — A Commons Committee was (June tions on such cmigiation The inquiry was not 
12) appointed to inquire into the piesent concluded at the adjournment, and the corn- 
system ot ascertaining the oiiicial average price mittee 1 ccommended then leappointment next 
oi corn in the United Kingdom, and to report session — [ 57 ] Estimates Procedure (Grants of 
what alteiations, li any, are expedient It was Supply) A Commons committee was appointed 
ananged that the lnquuy should be continued to considei the proceduie by which the House 
at the autumn sitting. — [ 53 ] Debates and Pro- annually grants the supplies to Her Majesty, 
oeedwga in Parliament.— A joint committee oi and having taken evidence, the committee 
the two Houses was appointed to inquire and leported (July) that they had confined their 
report as to the cost and method oi the publi- attention principally to the procedure m the 
cation of the debates and pioceedings in gi anting ol supplies included in the Civil Ser- 
Parliament. Tile committee look evidence and vice Estimates, and suggested that, as the 
reported in July, lhey did not iccommcud expeument was being tried of mtiusting the 
the provision oi an olficial repoit oi the pio- ; examination oi the details oi messures of minor 
ceedings, but weie oi opinion that w r hat they importance, or of a less contentious character, 
described as an improved and amplified to standing committees, a similar experiment 
Hansard would meet the lequirements of the , might be made by constituting a third standing 
public service. They recommended that public : committee to which, on the motion of the 
tenders should be invited for such a report, Government and by the vote of the House, 
that special seats t or the reporters to be j certain classes of the estimates or certain votes 
engaged 111 the work should be provided in ' might be referred. This standing committee 
each House; that the contt actor should be 1 was, m respect of such classes or votes, to 
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take the place of the committee of the whole 
House. Its procedure would resemble that of 
the committee for supply, and the discussion 
would include questions noth of policy and of 
finance. The experiment was to be wholly of a 
tentative chaiactcr, and it would depend on the 
confidence felt by the House in the standing 
committee, and on the duration and charactci 
of the subsequent debates m the House on the 
resolutions of the committee, whether the 
experiment should be extended, reduced, 01 
abandoned. Some convenience, and probably 
some economy of time, would, the committee 
thought result from the adoption of a system of 
grouping together, in certain cases, two or moi e 
votes which are now separately submitted to 
the committee of supply and to the House, and 
they lecommended that such a scheme for 
grouping should receive the attention of the 
Tieasuiy, and be submitted foi the considera- 
tion of the House.— [ 58 ] Friendly Societies. A 
Commons committee was (July 5th) appointed 
4< to inquire into the leport upon the operation 
of sect. 30 of the Fucndly Societies Act ’75, 
as amended by subsequent Acts, and into the 
oiganisation or general condition of societies 
and companies to which the said section 
applies, and to suggest what amendment of the 
law (if ariy) is lequired to insuie the better 
management of such societies and companies 
and the more complete protection ol the in- 
terests of their members” The lnquny was 
not completed at the August adjournment.- [ 69 ] 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms. Ibis comm it- 
tee, which conti ols the kite hen and rtfieshnunt 
100ms of the House of Commons, rcpoited 
that duiing the session up to Aug 8th, 8,251 
luncheons and 13,151 dinners had been seived 
in the dining room , 1,070 luncheons and 1,318 
dinners m the sti angers’ dining 100m, and 
2,178 luncheons and 6,058 dinners 111 the 
reporters’ gallcn y dining-room —Navy Esti- 
mates, committee on 0-ee Navy) —[ 60 ] The 
Select committee of the House of Lords on the 
office of the Clerk of the Parliaments and office of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, in one of 
their lepoits, recommended that leave should 
be given to photogiaph the Mb Common Prayer 
Book, originally attached to the Act of U111I01- 
mity, upon condition that one fa< simile only, 
and that of the same size as the ongmal book, 
be taken , and they fiamed certain rules with 
the object of preserving the book fiom being 
in any way tampeied with or damaged —[ 61 ] 
Pilotage. A Commons committee was (Mai 
2nd) appointed to consider the position of the 
pilotage system of the United Kingdom After 
taking a great deal of evidence the committee 
piesented a report containing numcious im- 
portant recommendations. On the question of 
the continuance 01 the abolition of the principle 
of compulsory pilotage they did not feel justified 
in recommending that there should be any 
interference with the system as it now stands, 
but they would leave to local pilotage authori- 
ties full and ample powers to adopt such 
systems and to frame such regulations, subject 
to the sanction of Parliament, as may be most 
conducive to the interests of the trade and 
shipping of the particular port over which then- 
jurisdiction extends. They were strongly of 
opinion that the time had arrived when the 
exemption of the owner from liability for 
damage done by his ship, when the ship is 
placed in charge of a pilot by compulsion of 
law, should cease to exist. The master of a 


vessel, even while a pilot was on board, should 
continue to be responsible for the conduct and 
navigation of his vessel. Evidence was given 
as to the prevalence of a pi act ice on the part of 
masters of employing the services of unlicensed 
instead of licensed pilots, with a view to escape 
the payment of full pilotage dues ; and the 
committee lecommended that such a change of 
the law be made as would best meet the diffi- 
culty expci lenced 111 bunging the ofieiidcis to 
justice, and enable the law to be duly enforced. 
The committee were in favour of maintaining 
the system of granting pilotage ceitificatcs to 
masteis and mates, and wuc also of opinion 
that the gianting and renewal of ceitificatcs to 
aliens should be continued, but they suggested 
that no favourable oppot Utility should be lost 
by tlu Government to obtain* loi this county 
full iecipiocit\ fiom othi 1 poweis 111 regard to 
advantages which we may fiom time to time 
confer upon them Recommendations are also 
made on the subject ol pilots’ pension funds. 
Hit committee think that there should be a 
dncct icpicscntatiou oi pilots on all pilotage 
boaids, and lccoinmend also that then* should 
bt an appeal from the decision of the pilotage 
authoi ity to the county torn t judge or stipendi- 
ar> magisti ate, sitting with a nautical assessor, 
liaxing jui isdiction within the district 111 
which such pilotage authonty is situated — 
[ 62 | Police and Sanitary Regulations. Jn a 
special lcpoit by the select committee to whom 
weie itfcned all pnvate bills pioinoted by 
municipal and othci local aulhouties by winch 
it was pioposecl to cieate powus 1 elating to 
police and samlaiy 1 emulations which deviate 
110111, 01 aic in extension ol, or aie lepugnant 
to, the genej al law, the committee paiticularly 
dtsiiccl to lecoid that 111 every one of the 
incasuies lelcrred to them the model clauses 
1 elating to the notification of infectious disease 
had been inscited by the pioinoteis. The 
committee passed these clauses with such 
amendments as bi ought them into conformity 
with the model clauses 1 elating to notification. 
Hus legislation, winch was, in the opinion of 
the committee, highly beneficial to the health 
ol the people, was now 111 loice among several 
millions ol our population, 'lhe committee 
weie so impicssed with the value of notification 
that they caused to be prepared a bill to extend 
the legislation, at the option of local authoi lties, 
to the whole of the United Kingdom. The 
opinion ol the House was not obtained on this 
mcasuic, as the pressuie of public business 
prevented its discussion 011 the second leading, 
but the committee icquested their chairman 
to again introduce the Bill at the com- 
mencement of tilt next session of Parliament. 
Meanwhile the committee obseived with 
satisfaction that clauses 1 elating to notifi- 
cation ol inlti turns disease were included 
in the Scotch Buigh and Police Bill.— 
[631 Poor Law Relief. A select committee of 
tut House ol Loidsw'as, on the motion of the 
Eail ol Abeidcen, appointed to inqime as to 
the vauous poweis now 111 possession of the 
poor law guardians, and then adequacy to 
cope with distiess that may from time to time 
exist 111 the Metropolis and other populous 
places , and also as to the expediency of con- 
certed action between the poor law authorities 
and voluntary agencies for the relief of dis- 
tress. In July the committee (reported that 
they had met and taken evidence on the sub- 
ject referred to them, but they had found it 
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impossible to complete their inquiry, except 
so far as regarded the Metropolis. In course 
of a detailed report upon this branch of their 
investigation, the committee say it was shown 
by the evidence that the powers 111 possession 
of poor law guardians in the Metropolis are 
adequate for the relief of destitution, that 
during the last thnty years there had been a 
marked decrease of pauperism m the Metro- 
polis, and that this decrease must to a great 
extent be ascribed to the more strict and 
efficient administration of the law by boaids of 
guardians, and especially to the lestnetion of 
out-door iclief. It would be therefore unsafe 
to infer that there had been a coi lespondmg 
diminution of poverty, although it might leason- 
ably be concluded that so great a fall in the 
numbei of pauper-, was paitly due to the im- 
pioved condition of the woiking classes 
generally. The committee dwell on the disas- 
tious results which they consider would be 
certain to follow fiom out-door iclief, if not 
veiy carefully .id m mistered and kept within 
nariow limits , and in 1 c foiling lotempot aiy and 
exceptional dost tulton fiom sickness or want 
of work, cxpiess legict that thcie is not inoic 
advantage taken of benefit clubs and piovident 
dispensaries, by which piovision is made foi 
suppoi t and medic .d ti < atment dui mg sn kness 
Ihey lecommend that labom yaids should 
cease to form pait of the rcgtilui authoused 
system of iclief, and should only be opened in 
cases W/hcrc, on account of exceptional distiess, 
the oidinaiy woikhouse accommodation is 
insufficient to me c t an c mei gcnc\ I think 
that test houses, snuil.u to those established 
at Biimingham foi able-bodied men, might 
W’lth advantage be established in the Metro- 
polis, they dcpiecate iclief woiks, except 
occasionally as a tempoi ai y expedu nt to meet a 
special and pcssing cmc*igem\; and they 
think that the influx of agt lcultuial labourers 
.to London has been consule iabl\ exaggerated— 
although, doubtless, owing to the depiessed 
condition of agnculti.ie, more labouieis than 
usual have migrated to the Metiopolis fiom 
the country. They wet e unable to agiee with 
the opinion expressed by seveia] expenenced 
witnesses that it would be desnablc to abolish 
the casual w’ards. The committee give some 
interesting information and make some valuable 
recommendations legal ding the bunging up 
and education ofchildicn , thc\ fully com 111 111 
the “ expediency of concerted action between 
the guardians and voluntary agencies for the 
relief of distiess.” The evident c show s, they 
say, “how effectively this co-opciation is 
secured in St. GeoigeVin-thc-East, Stepney, 
and Whitechapel, and the excellent Jesuits 
which aie obtained theie, both in diminishing 
the number of pci sons lelicved fiom the lates, 
and in providing foi assistance to the deserving 
poor without inflicting upon them the stigma 
of pauperism. It is much to be desired that 
such co-operation should be oiganised else- 
where. . . . The evils which arise fiom indis- 
criminate charity w T ere stukingly shown bv 
the effects of the distnbution of the Mansion 
House Fund, and of tickets to vagi ants in 
Trafalgar Square.” The rapid growth of -the 
population in some parts of the Metropolis 
seems to require that the areas of poor law 
administration should be readjusted. Lastly, 
the committee notice a suggestion that 
guardians should have the same power to 
attach a pension received by a pauper from a 


private source, and legally due to him, as 
they have of attaching an armv or a navy 
pension.— r 64 ] Private Bill Legislation. A joint 
committee of the two Houses was appointed 
to “examine into the present system of private 
bill legislation, and to report how far and in 
w T hat manner, without preiudice to public 
interests, that system may be modified, with 
a view to the interests of suitors, the economy 
of the time of Parliament, and the reduction of 
costs and charges” (for a detailed account of 
the procedure on private bills see Bill, Par- 
liamentary, Ed. ’87). The committee, who 
took evidence, state in then repoi t that broadly 
three proposals w'ere put before them The 
fiist of these was for the establishment of 
commissionei s intrusted with the functions 
of private bill committees, who should hold 
eential or local mqiiiiies accoidmg to the 
chaiacter of the scheme and the interests of 
suitors, the ultimate decision being always in 
some form received to Parliament. * Among 
the vauous propos«ds foi a commission was 
011c by Mi Stanhope (Seuetary foi War), who 
founerly piactised at the Pai liamcntary bar. 
The othei pi oposuls put before the committee 
weit lor loint committees, and an extension of 
the s\ stem of pi ovisional 01 ders. The committee 
wete, they su\, bi ought to the conclusion 
“that, although a commission must necessarily 
l»e an cxpeiiment, it picscnts the best hope oi 
an adequate solution of the difficulties of the 
situation [65 |Bevenue Deportments Estimates. 
A sc let t committee of the House of Commons 
was in Maich appointed to examine into the 
Estimates foi tlu Revenue Dcpai tments, and 
to ic poit then observations to the House. The 
committee examined into and took evidence 
upon the Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, 
Post Office Pac ket Service, and Post Office Tele- 
giaph Estimates for the cut rent year; and the 
most intei c sting portions of their report (pre- 
sented in f uly ) nad leferencc to the three 
lattei estimates and to the administration of the 
department (see Post OrFiCE).— [66] Sheriffs. 
In March a Lords Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the mode of appointment, 
the duties and the obligations of the high 
sheriffs of counties In their report, pre- 
sented in )uly, the committee point out that 
at the piesent day the high sheriff must 
nceessarih incur very considerable expense. 
I11 Oxfoidshnc the aveiage cost is £350 ; 
in Essex, £,00, 111 Norfolk, £800; in York- 
shno, about £1,000, exclusive of the sheriff’s 
own expenses ; m I.ancashire, ,£1,400, ex- 
clusive of shenft’s peisonal expenditure; 
and in Montgomer\shiic, £ 500. The com- 
mittee continue “We jre of opinion that a 
county official, rcpiesenting the county, and 
beating the title of high sheriff, should receive 
the judges when on cncuit, nominate the 

f raud jury, and discharge the other honorary 
uties as at present. We recommend that the 
high sheriff be appointed m the same manner 
as hitherto, but we are of opinion that all the 
necessary expenses of the office should be paid 
by the county and the Treasury conjointly, 
including one well-appointed carriage, with a 
pair of horses, to convey the judge on his 
official duties; and we recommend that 
trumpeters, javelin men, and all other un- 
necessary expenses be discontinued .”— [673 
Small Holdings (see also sect. 43). A Com- 
mons committee *was (July 23rd) appointed to 
inquire into the facilities which exist for the 
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creation of small holdings in land in Great I state that, having inquired into the working of 
Britain ; whether, either in connection with the Act passed in ’78 for a period of four years, 
an improved system of local government or ! and which had been since annually renewed, 
otherwise, those facilities may be extended ; i they lound that the overwhelming weight 
whether, in lecent years, there has been any 1 oi evidence was m favour of making this Act 
diminution in the nurnbei ot small owners and J pcipetual as legards the distncts to which it 
cultivators ol land, and whether there is applies. They lecommcnded: “(i) That the 
any evidence to show that such diminution Act ol 78 should be made perpetual, and 
is due to legislation The committee met extended to the live cities now exempted 
Aug. 10th, Mi. Chambei lain being called to the fiom the full opciation of the Act; (2) 
chair ; and agreed to a report which was pre- That the qualilying distance under the bond - 
sented on tlie same day, stating that, having 1 fide provision should be extended to six 
been unable at that period of the session to ■ miles , (3) That all houses lor the sale ol 
inquire into the subject lclerred to them, they intoxicating liquoisin Ireland should be closed 
had ageeed to recommend that a committee on I at 9 p 111 on balui days ’ —[ 71 ] Sweating System, 
the same subject should be appointed in the next On the rnolion ol the Eai 1 ol Dumavena Loids 
session ot Parliament.— [68] Standing Orders of committee was appointed to inquire into the 
the House of Lords A Lords committee was sweating system at the East End ol London, 
appointed to examine and lepoit upon those and to repoit theieon to the House lromtime to 
standing oiders ol this House which relate to time. Ihi committee took much interesting 
the conduct ol public business The com- | evidence, and on July 30th lepoi ted as follows . 
mittee met, examined the said standing oiders, —“ The committee nave examined witnesses 
and agreed on certain omissions, amendments in the boot and shoe, tailoring, cabinet and 
and additions, which they in ] uly pi oposed lor upholstering, and othci trades, and agree that 
the adoption ol the House A new standing the evidence, although unfinished, may be re- 
order was agreed to by the committee, to the poited, and the inquiry adjourned. The corn- 
effect that it on a division on a bill it should mittee desne to make the following remarks: 
appear that thirty loids were not present, the (1) In tlic opinion of your committee, the evi- 
Lord Speaker should declare the question not denee already taken sufficiently indicates the 
decided, but the di bate thereon should be existence ol giave evils in connection with 
adjourned to the next sitting ol the House, what is know 11 as the Sweating System, in the 
It was further rcsoh . d that at the commence- localities to which their investigations have 
ment of each session, standing committees been confined. They have reason to believe 
should be appointed, to one or other of which, that the same 01 similar evils prevail in other 
unless the House should otherwise ordet, parts ol the Metiopolis, as well as in othei 
every bill should be committed, instead ot to a towns and cities, and allect vauous industries 
committee of the whole House, the standing not yet examined. Then views in this lespect 
committees were not to exceed four in number, aic strengthened by many iesolutions and 
and should be appointed lor such classes of applications leccived from societies and indi- 
bills as the House should determine, the loids viduals praying for an extension of the inquiry, 
who are to serve on such committees to be It also appeals that many persons engaged in 
nominated by the committee of selection , cacli the tiades undo consideration carry on busi- 
committcc to consist of not moie than lilty 1101 ness 111 \anoiis districts in London and in the 
less than twenty loids , power to add not moie country also (2) F01 these reasons an ex- 
than fifteen lords in respect of any bill , the corn- haustive mquny is impossible under a refei- 
mittee of selection also to nominate a chairman's cnee limiting the aiea ol investigation to 
panel. (See headings Parliamentary Pro- the East End of London, and your committee 
cedure, Peerage, and Grand Committees.) recommend such an extension ol their refer- 
Consideration ot the leport was set down for ence as will enable them to prosecute their 
an early day ot the autumn sitting (see also inquiries thioughout the Metropolis and in 
sect. 19) — [ 69 ] Standing Committee ox Law, etc. such uties and towns 01 ruial distncts in the 
(see also headings Parliamentary Pro- United Kingdom as they may select.” On the 
cedure and Grand Comm iTTfKS). Thefollow- motion of the Eail of Dunraven the reference 
mg Bills were considered by this committee was (Aug. 31 d) so amended as to enable the 
prior to the adjournment m August: Bail committee to muune into the sweating system 
(Scotland), Mortmain and Charitable Uses, in the United Kingdom generally.— [ 72 ] Town 
Employers’ Liability, Liability of Trustees, and Holdings. The Commons committee on this 
County Courts Consolidation. The Standing ! question was 1 eappointed in Feb , and shortly 
Committee on Trade, etc , had refei red to them I before the adjournment repoi ted that they had 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, Railway ! taken additional evidence on the matters re- 
and Canal Companies’ Charges Bill, Sea j ierred to them, but at that pei rod of the session 
Fisheries Regulation Bill, and Merchant 1 it would not be m their power to conclude the 
Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) Bill. — [ 70 ] ( whole ol their inquiry, or to report on the 
A Commons committee was in February ap- several subjects comprised in the order of 
pointed to inquire into the operation of the reference. The committee hoped that ,it 
Sunday Closing Acts (Ireland). In May the might not be necessary foi them to call further 
Pablio Houses (Ireland) Saturday Closing Bill (see witnesses as to the terms of occupation and 
sect. 41) was referred to the committee. In the compensation for improvements possessed 
June the committee obtained power to con- by the occupiers of town houses and holdings 
sohdate the Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) in Great Britain and Ireland, or as to the ex- 
Act ('78) Amendment Bill and that measure pediency of giving to leaseholders facilities for 
into one bill, and a motion for the consolidation the purchase ol the fee simple ol their property, 
of the bills was agreed to in committee, the but the> desned to take further evidence upon 
consolidated bill being entitled the Intoxica- the question of imposing a direct assessment 
ting Liquors (Ireland) bill (see sect. 21). In on the owners of ground rents, and on the 
their report presented in July the committee owners of increased values imparted to land 
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by building operations or other improvements. 
They accordingly recommended that the com- 
mittee be re-appointed next session for the pur- 
pose of receiving such additional evidence as 
they may think necessary, and also of reporting 
upon the several branches of the inquiry.— [ 73 J 
Trustee Savings Banks. On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Commons Com- 
mittee was (]une 18th) appointed to inquire into 
and report on (1) the administration of trustee 
savings banks under the Trustees SavingsBanks 
Act ’63 , (2) the powei s, duties, and liabihtic s of 
the trustees, managers, and officers of trustee 
savings banks; (3) the relations of trustee 
savings banks to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
and other offices or dcpaitmcnts of the Govern- 
ment, so far as these relations affect the in- 
ternal management of the affairs of the said 
banks; and (4) the alleged assumption of cei- 
tain trustee savings banks of designations 
calculated to'mislead depositors. Ihc inquiry 
was not concluded at the August adjournment 
of Paihament 

ADDENDUM.— AUTUMN SESSION. In the 

previous article an attempt was made to give 
an outline of the principal business transacted 
between Feb. 6th and August 13th , and we 
now cany on the nanatixc fiom the com- 
mencement of the autumn sitting until Dec 
sth, when much still icnumccl to he done 
befoie the two Houses could he pi 01 og ued 
Parliament reassembled on Nov. 6th, and the 
Commons at once proceeded with the voting of 
supplies This business was continued on 
Nov 7th, 8th, yth, 12th, ijth, 14th, 15th, and 
16th, the pi ogress made being slow. On Nov 
18th the Solicitoi - Ciencial foi Iielancl moved 
for leave to introduce the Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) BiU, which was to piovide for an advance 
of a second sum of £ 5 , 000,000 in extension 
of Lord Ashbout ne's Land Puichnse Act of 
1885, and Mr. Gladstone proposed by waj of 
amendment that in lieu of proceeding again to 
vote the sum of ^5,000,000, so as to place the 
State in the direct 1 elation of landloid to the 
lush occupici, it was expedient, especially in 
view of the lamentable sufici ings caused by 
recent evictions, to extend the pi ovisions of the 
Irish Land Act of ’87, so as to empower the 
Land Couit to reduce or cancel the an tars of 
lents found to be excessive, as well as to deal 
with the lents themselves, aftei the t sample 
of the legislation lecentlv and beneficially 
applied to the crofters’ holdings in Scotland 
The division was taken on Nov. 20th, when the 
amendment was 1 ejected by 330 to 246, majonty 
84, the measure being then lead a fust time. 
One or two Gladstonians voted foi the bill. 
Second reading was cai 1 led by 299 to 224, aftei 
a debate on Nov. 21st and 22nd, in the couise 
of which Mr. Parnell said he would accept the 
bill il the danger connected with it were le- 
moved by the insertion of a piovision deabng 
with ai reais; and the Chancclloi of the Ex- 
chequer stated that the present proposal was 
made simply as a limited and temporary 
experiment, and not in ledemption of the 
ministerial pledge to deal with the land pur- 
chase question geneially. On Nov. 23rd Mi. 
Parnell moved an instruction empowering the 
committee on the bill to provide tnat the Land 
Commission might take an account of the 
amount of arrears of rent due from tenants 
desirous of purchasing their holdings, who had 
made, 01 should make, application to have 


judicial rents fixed, and might decide whether 
the whole, or any, or what part of such arrears 
ought to be paid, and whether in one payment 
or by instalments, and at what date the same 
should be paid. This was rejected by 182 to 
148. Committee on the Bill was taken in 
the evening, and also on Nov. 26th and 27th. 
Several amendments of the Opposition being 
accepted by the Government, the report stage 
wab disposed of on Nov. 28th, and on the 
following day the third leading was carried by 
202 to 141.— The voting of supplies for the Civil 
Services was resumed on Nov. 30th, when Mr. 
II. H Fowler laised a discussion on the pension 
system, which continued on Saturday, Dec. 1st, 
when Mi John Moiley called attention to the 
employment of British troops at Suakim. In 
rcfei once to the latter question, Mr Secretary 
Stanhope stated that there was no intention of 
attempting the reconquest of the Soudan, or 
of undertaking any large operations. On 
Tuesday, Dec 4th, Lord R Churchill raised 
the same question on a motion for adjourn- 
ment, and stated that in deciding to send one 
Bi ltish battalion to Suakim the Government 
had acted against the advice of lesponsible 
and high military authorities at home Mr. 
Stanhope said the force was, in the opinion of 
the militaiy authorities m Egypt, perfectly 
adequate llie motion foi adjournment, which 
was suppoitcd by the Opposition, was re- 
jected by 231 to 189. The Irish estimates 
were taken on Dec. 3rd, 4th, and 5th, and under 
a special airangement Irish members under 
summons to appeal in Ireland weie enabled to 
be present.— Mi. W. H Smith announced on 
Nov. 15th that the period at which they had 
arnved, and the slow progress made with the 
voting of supplies, deprived the Government 
of the hope of passing a number of measures, 
and there were withdrawn, either then or later 
in the sittings, the thice Irish Drainage Bills, 
Board of Agriculture Bill, Burgh Pouoe and 
Health (Scotland) Bill, Criminal Evidenoe Bill, 
Land Law Ireland (Land Commission) Bill, Tithe 
Bills, and Weights and Measures Bill ; and also 
the Excise Duties (Local Purposes) Bill, com- 
monly known as the Van and Wheel Tax Bill, 
which embodied the proposals of the Govern- 
ment to tax vans and caits, pleasure-horses, 
and race-hoises (see Finance, National). 
1 he Intoxicating Liquois New Licences Bill of 
Su W Houldsworth was dropped. On Dec. 
5th the following measures introduced by the 
Government 01 private members stood for 
consideration on a future day "‘Augmentation 
of Benefices, Clergy Discipline, Cruelty to 
Children, "'Employers’ Liability (Dec. 7th), 
Intoxicating Liquors (li eland), Liability of 
Fi ustees, Libel Law Amendment, ^Patent 
Designs and Trade Mai ks, Railway Companies 
(Can lage of Fish), Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Dec. 14th), Sand Grouse Protection, 
School Board for London (Pensions), Solicitors, 
and Universities (Scotland). The House of Lords 
lead the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill a second 
time without a division on Dec. 4th, and ordered 
it for committee on Dec 6th. The Oaths Bill 
passed all its stages m the House without 
amendment, a new clause proposed by the 
Lord Chancellor giving the Crown and the 
prisoner, and the parties in civil pioceedings, 
the right to challenge a juror who had taken 
advantage of the Act, being rejected by 54 to 14. 
The Companies Bill on Dec. 5th awaited con- 
sideration as amended, and the Land Transfer 
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Bill had just been reported from a select com- from South Wales was timed to run through 
mittee. It was notified to their lordships on in January 1886. This was successfully done 
Nov. 6th that England had agreed to take naval on the 9th of that month, a tram consisting of 
action, in conjunction with Germany, on the east fourteen trucks, two vans, and one efigme, 
coast of Afirioa, to prevent the importation o( and carrying 150 tons of steam coal, leaving 
arms and the export oi slaves, but military Aberdare a* 9.50 a m. and arriving at South- 
action was not contemplated The announce- ampton in about eleven hours. Tne passage 
ment that Sir H. Blake had been appousted thiough the tunnel occupied about nineteen 
Governor of Queensland led to a correspondent e minutes 1 he tunnel was opened for passenger 
between the Home Government and that of tiaffic on Dec ist, without leiemony— a some- 
Queensland, an intimation being at length what surprising cucumstance, considering that 
made by the Colonial Secietaryto the House this gi eat work, with its approaches, has cost 
of Lords that aftei what had passed Sir lleniy something like £2,000,000 It should be 
felt it w r ould be extremely unpleasant for him added that the Severn tunnel is ventilated bj* 
to undertake the governorship of that colony, means of a Guibal fan, which can discharge 
and that he had requested to be relieved of the 240,000 feet of an per minute. A further 
appointment. Lord Knutsford at the same development of the use of the tunnel took place 
time pointed out how extremely w r ell fitted Sn in ’88. The G W. and L. & N W. Railways 
Henry was for the goveinoi ship, and could concluded anangements for the establishment 
not but think that the opposition which had of a direct service of fast trains between 
been raised to the appointment had proceeded Bustol, Liveipool, Manchcstci , and other 
from a misapprehension of the position and a important towns m the Noith of England and 
want of knowledge of Sir Henry’s eminent Scotland At Bustol these trains foim a con- 
qualifications and services On Nov. 30th it Ticction w ltli the up and down trains for the 
was notified that the governorship had been west The lourney by the Severn tunnel 
offeied to and accepted by Sir II Notman, between Bristol and the Noith is an hour 
Governor of Jamaica. The resignation by Sir shoitci than by any other route. A complete 
C. Warren of the Chief Com missionership of the history of this great engineering scheme was 
Metropolitan Police, and the appointment of published by Bentley during the yeai, m the 
Mr. Munro to the vacant post, were also notified shape ol a handsome volume entitled “l'he 
to Parliament Mr. Cunmghame Graham on c ‘“ w ”’ 1 nnH 

Dec. ist used the expression “ dishonouiablc 
trick,” and, refusing to retract, was ordered to 
withdraw himself during the remainder of that 
day’s sitting. On Nov 26th, dui mg committee 
on the Land Purchase Bill, attention w\is called 
as a matter of privilege to the attempted service 
of a summons upon Mr Sheehy in the outei lobby 
of the House, and a committee was foithwith 
appointed to consider the matter To this 
committee, which on Dec 5th had not reported, 
was also referred, on Dec. ist, a lettei sent 
to Mr. Sheehy by .1 sessional Crown sohuloi 
in Ireland The Commons committee on corn 
averages, and the Loids committee on the 
sweating system, took furthei evidence Earl 
Cadogan postponed until the session of ’89 any 
action upon tne repoi t of the committee on the 
Standing Orders of the House of Lords , and the 
Commons committees on Friendly Societies, 

Emigration and Immigration, and Trustee Savings 
Banks reported in favour of their leappoint- 
ment next session. 

Settled Estates Act See Land Question 
Settled Land Act, The, ’82. The object of 
this Act is to enlarge the powers enjoyed by 
limited owners of real property, especially by 
life-tenants. But the powers which it confers 
upon the limited owner are to be exetcised by 
him as trustee for all persons interested under 
the settiemerft which creates his limited owner- 
ship. See m detail ed. ’87. 

Settlement, Marriage See ed. 87 
Severn Tunnel. (Foi the earlier histoiy of 

this work see eds. ’87 and ’88 ) This tunnel is „ , 

7,664 yards long ; the entrance on the English 1861, was born at Monkstown, co. Cork, 30. 
side is a cutting a mile long and as much as Educated at Trinity Coll , Dublin, wheie he 
60 feet deep at the lower end, and the graduated. Alter serving a short time in the 
approach from the Welsh side is about the same army he was appointed Superintendent of the 
length and a similar depth It was necessary Belfast Constabulary, which office he held until 
to make large sea banks to keep out the high he received his present appointment. C.B. 79. 
tides, as the approaches lie through marsh- Shaw-Lefevre, The Rt Hon. George J , 
lands. The tunnel is lined with brickwork P.C., son of the late Sir G Shaw-Lefevre, Clerk 
from a ft. 3 m. to 3 ft. thick, imbedded m mortar of Parliaments, was b. 1832. Educated at Eton 
of Portland cement. Sir John Hawkshaw was and Tnn Coll., Camb. Bencher InnerTemple. 
the engineer-in-chief, and the first coal tram He was Chief Seoretary to the Admiralty ( 71-74), 
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cultn s,” bv Thomas A Walker. 

Sewage, bee ( d ’86 

Sexual Selection. The second of the two 
gi cat evolutionary hypotheses with which the 
name of Darwin is connected, the first being 
Nutuial f- election See ed ’86 
Seychelles Islands, or Mahe Archipelago, 
air situated in the Indian Ocean, about 1,000 
miles north of Mauritius, of which British 
colony they aic politically a pai t. Total area 79 
sq m. ; pop. 14,081. The chief and largest island 
is Mahfe. upon which is Port Victoria, tne capital, 
harbour, and headquai ters of H M East African 
squadron Ihe only small tiopical oceanic 
islands of gi am tic structure, they are covered 
with luxuriant tropual vegetation, among which 
is the coco-dr-tnrr , a nol< d fibi c-tree. Govern- 
ment is admim^tcicd by a Chief Civil Commis- 
sioner and a Board, suboi d mate to the Governor 
of Mauntius. Foi financial statistics see British 
Fmpire, cti. (table). Exports consist of cocoa- 
nut, cocoa-nut oil, sperm, vamlJa, coffee, and 
cloves ; but since the abolition of slavery m 34 
these plantations have been in a declining 
state The majority of the people are from 
India. Theie are twelve Roman Catholic pri- 
mal y schools and eight English Episcopal. The 
group wa* annexed in 1794* 
Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy, bee 
Great Cryptogram, The. 

Shaw, Captain Eyre Massey, C.B., Chief 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, to which he 
succeeded on the death of Mr. Braidwood, who 
at the creat file in Tooley Street m 
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and Chief Commissioner of Works (’80-84). He' person in question request to be relieved 
has also served as chairman of the Royal Com- from serving on ground of ill health, want 
mission on the Loss of Life at Sea (’86). -Un- of sufficient means, or some other reason, 
successfully contested Winchester (’59), sat ior and his excuse is accepted, when the- next 
Reading (04-85), Bradford (April 21st, ’86), re- peison on the list is nominated. The list, as 
elected (July r 86). He is a warm supporter of revised in Council, is submitted to Her majesty, 
Mr, Gladstone’s Irish policy, and in the spring who with a gold bodkin pricks the names oi 
of last yeai visited Ireland to investigate the those whom she selects to serve, and which are 
condition of that country He wrote an im- gent 1 ally the names now' appearing first. Only 
portant letter to the Times lespecting his 011c sht 11 is appointed for the two counties oi 
inquiries on the Clam icaide estate Mr. bhaw- Cambudge and Huntingdon. The sheriff oi 
Leievie, during his tenure of office as Chief Laucashuc is nominated by the Queen as 
Commissioner of Works, originated the llyde Duchess of Lancaster, and the sheriff of Corn- 
Park Cornei and otliei Mctiopolitan lmpune- wall by the Prince of Wales as Duke of Com- 
ments. wall. The liverymen of London ( q.v .) on Mid- 

Sheffield and Goole Ship Canal For some sumnif.1 Dd3 elect two sheriffs who are, but 
time past a scheme has been on loot to connect will shoitly no longer be, jointly sheriff of 
that busy steel, iron and coal lentie, bheffu Id, Middlesex. (For the change made 111 this 
with the port of G00U by means of a navigable lcguid by the Local Government Act, see 
waterway, especially for the heavy tiafhc, Slssion *88, sec. 28 .) A sheriff holds office foi 
which in these days of competition is found one ycai The custody of the county is com- 
to be so expensive by rail. On October 4th, ’88, nutted to him, ancl in case of need he may oall 
the leading promote! s of the idea met the upon all the inhabitants to aid him in defending 
enginecis at Goole, and vuwed the Aire and it 01 111 anesting a felon, and the body of 
Caldei Canal system bttween that port and persons so assembled is termed the posse oomi- 
Ferrybndge; next day they went on to Goole tatus. He accompanies the judge through the 
by the Ouse and Ticnt, and afteiwaids along count j , and sits beside him at criminal tnals; 
tne Goole and Stanifoitli Canal to Dorn astir, lit picsidcs at the election of coroners, and 
whence on the following day they went along has teitain duties to fulfil in connection with 
the canal to Sheffield It is said that the results parliaimntaiy elections He, 01 rather the 
of this careful survey pi o\ed vci y encoui aging uiidci-sherifl, sits, aided by ajuiy, to assess 
from both the practical and the financial points damage- in actions foi tort 111 the superior 
of view. About the time of the examination comts wluie judgment has gone by default, 
of the pioposed lint ofioult, it was stated that and 111 ccitam tases to settle the amount of 
the ptclimmaiy expenses fund amounted to compensation undei the Land Clauses Con- 
.61,725, although the Sheffield Town Council soliuation Acts (y is). Assisted by an under- 
found themselves unable, as a corporate body, shen ti and by otliei officers, he summonses 
to subscribe to it. At the end of November it jui 01% selves wi its, gathers fines, and executes 
was announced that a company had been regia- the judgments ot the comts, including the 
tered to establish the new waterway. It was judgment of death, he is liable for wrongfully 
proposed to acquire the following undertakings impnsoning an> person, but not for the escape 
with the docks, harbours, and woi ks, and the of a pi isonei liom gaol The shei iffs of London, 
rights connected thei ewitli (1) The na\ igation in addition to then otliei duties, attend the 
ofthe river Don. from Tin sley ? in the parish of Lord Mayor on state occasions, and at every 
Sheffield, to Wilsich House, in the paiish of court ot aldeimen, and they present petitions 
Barnby-on-Pon , (2) The Dearne and Dove fiom the couit of aldeimen or common council 
Canal, commencing in the pansh of Wath-upon- to the House of Commons at the bar of the 
Dearne, and terminating at 01 near Barnsley, House (See Session ’88, secs. 28 and 66.) 
by a junction with the Barnsley Canal , ( 3 ) Tile Shiahs See Mohammedanism, ed. ’88. 
Stanifortli and Kcadbv Canal, comnuncing Shipping and Shipbuilding Of *88. The 
from the river Don, to the river Fient, ( 4 ) The maiktd movement in these trades noticed m 
Sheffield, Canal from Sheffield pansli to a juiu- oui last edition (’88), was more than maintained 
tion with the Don at Tinsley. The initial dunng the year just closing, and prospects 
capital is £30, 000, and the fust directors include continue bright in both branches. The demand 
the Mayois of Sheffield and Barnsley and the foi oversea freightages— another symptom of the 
president ofthe Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, all-round improvement of trade — seemed to come 
Sherborne School, Dorsetshire. Refounded almost too suddenly on the builders, who, before 
by Edward VI., 1550, re organised 1870 Annual ’87, had lor years been compelled to restrict pro- 
income ,61,200. An Exhibition to cither Umv. duetion, consequently carrying rates went up 
of j64o for four years falls vacant eveiy >eai , and vvcie maintained, wdule in the meantime the 
pupils may also compete for Huish Exhibitions yaids became busier. A correspondent of the 
of £50 lor four yeais ; this privilege is allowed Times, Oct 3rd, supplies the following sugges- 
to three other schools only. Pupils, 340 Head tivc list of the differences of average freight rates 
Master, Rev. E. M. Young, M.A. even between ’88 and ’87, although it will be 

Sheriff. On the “ morrow of St. Martin” remembered that a distinct improvement had 
(Nov. xath) the Lord Chancellor, the Lord High occurred during the latter year: — Carriage of 
Treasurer, or if there be none the Chancellor ore from Bilbao to the Tyne over 7s. against - 
of the Exchequer, the Lord President and others 5s. 5 d . ; grain from New York 5 s. against 3s. ; 
of the Pnvy Council, and the Lord Chief lrom Nicnolaief 27s. against i8s.3rf.; tne Danube 
Justice or any two or more of these great rate 5s. 6 d. against 3s. 5 d. Timber freights 
officers, with some ofj the judges of the High showed a rise of 50 per cent. ; coal from the 
Court, meet at the Royal Courts of Justice, Tyne to London 4s. 3d. against 3s. 6d . ; Tyne 
when the judges propose three persons from to Hamburg 50 per cent, higher ; to Cronstadt 
each county (with certain exceptions) for the 5s. gd. against 4s. The work of construction 
office of sheriff; and the first of the three may be gauged by an estimate that at the end 
is in each instance nominated, unless the of June there were in British yards in course 
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of building no less than 377 vessels, of which a semi-independent kingdom, whose ruler is 
300 were steamers, of an aggregate tonnage of a feudatory of the Negus Johannes, 
about 608, 1 18, or 190,000 tons more than at the Shop Hours Regulation Act,' 86. This Act 
corresponding period of ’87. From a statement provides for the protection of persons under 
published in the autumn, it appears that the the age of eighteen years employed in or about 
vessels delivered yielded, as a rule, good shops. Such peisons aie not to be employed 
prices on sale for the contractors, who gene- lor a longer time, than seventy-four hours, 

1 ally gave new ordeis, the market had oeen including meal-times, in any one week. If pre- 
practically cleared of second-hand vessels, viously on the same day employed in any factory 
those left being generally 30 per cent higher or woikshop as defined by the Factory and 
than in ’87, while the builders had a better out- Woikshop Act 1878, lor the number of hours 
look than they had had at any time during the permitted by that Act, they must not be em- 
pievious five years. Taking the Clyde as a ployed in a shop at all, 01 li pi eviously employed 
typical port, there weic launched in October no loi lcwei horns, they may be employed in a 
fewer than 14 new vessels, with a total tonnage shop only loi so many houi s as will complete 
of 40,685, by far the largest output m the month that number. In every shop in which young 
for ten years. For the ten months of the year pci sons aie employed the employer must ex- 
the total Clyde launches weie 173, with an aggie- mbit in a conspicuous place a notice referring 
gate of 223, 900 tons, as compared w ith 136 vessels to the piovisions of the Act, and stating the 
and 166,906 tons lor the same period in ’87. numbei of hours in the week during which 
According to the returns compiled by Lloyd’s young poisons may lawfully be employed. An 
Register of Shipping, there were at the close employci is liable to a fine of£i for every viola- 
of the quarter ending Sept 30th no less than 400 tion ol the Act, but if he can show that some 
steam and sailing vessels ot 698,995 tons under othei person is the actual offcndei , such person 
construction in the United Kingdom, as com- shall be convit ted instead ol the employci. The 
pared with 249 ol 394,340 tons at the same date pioceduie undei the Act is the same as under 
in ’87. These figures again show that as the the Factoiy and W01 k*-liop Act 1878. The term 
year went on there wms no falling off, as is “shop,” as used in the Act, includes pubhe- 
lurther evidenced on a comparison w'lth the houses and 1 eli eshment-liouses This Act does 
quaiter ending June 30th, theic being an not appl\ to poisons employed m shops who 
increase ol no less than 90,877 tons Piepaia- are mcmbcis ol the employees family, 
tions were being made at the end of the Shorthand. Abbreviation and employment 
Septembei quartei loi the consti uction ol 167 of aibitiaiy maiks to indicate lctteis and 
\essels ol 351,281 tons, against 82 vessels ol sounds SI101 thand was known to the Greeks 
179,581 tons at the end of tne previous quaitci. and the Romans in a limited degree. From 
Ol the vessels under construction in Septembei , the decline of the Roman Empire till 1588, when 
336 of 614,174 tons were being built undei the Bright published the lirst system ol shorthand 
supervision of Lloyd’s suivcyois with a view in England, little progress was made. Bales’ 
to classification. In the autumn was issued a “ Bi achygraphy ” followed next (1590). These 
Blue Book giving a ictuin ol the taxes and two systems were merely collections of arbi- 
other oharges on shipping m foreign countries trary marks lor certain words. The first short- 
The contents are the ciiculai liom the J'oieign hand alphabet was published by John Willis, 
Office, and leplies from the Argentuu Republic, anonymously, in 1602 In 1837 Phonography 
Austna-Hungaiy, Belgium, Biazil, Colombia, (wilting by sound) w T as invented by Isaac 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Pitman, of Bath, and maiks a new era in the 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Monlenegio, Ncthci lands, history of shorthand, since by it the sounds of 
Peru, Portugal, Rournania, Russia, Siam, .Spain, the English language are fully represented 
Sweden and Noiway, l'uihcy, United States, tach by one stioke 01 motion of the hand ; and 
Uruguay, and Zanzibar — As to Wrecks, the aie so ai ranged as to show, as far as possible. 
Wreck Register for the year ending June 30th, then mutual lelations. (For a more dctai lea 
’86, was published in July ’88. Prom this it explanation ol the system see Mr. Pitman’s 
appears that in the year named 3,596 vessels works). Phonography is the only system 
met with accidents on the coasts ol the United that has produced a litciatuie. All its publica- 
Kmgdom, being less than the pievious year tions would constitute a small library. The 
by 168 cases; 396 lives weie lost, against following facts show its great and increasing 
478. The most temble sea disaster of ’88 was populaiity. The Phonetic Journal, a periodical 
the collision off Sable Island, and about 200 published by Mr. Pitman (1, Amen Corner, 
miles out from Halifax, N.S. The Gnscr, of the Paternoster Row, E.C ), partly in shorthand, 
ThingvallaLine from New York to Copenhagen, has a wt ekly circulation of 23,000. In addition, 
with 136 persons on board collided with the tlieic are one weekly and eight monthly maga- 
Ihtngvalla ol the same line for New York, and zincs, lithographed entirely m Phonography, 
sank, 105 lives being lost. During the ycai The Phonetic Society, instituted in 1843, receives 
the shipping interest was well represented by a yeaily addition of over 2,000 members. Each 
several deputations which waited upon Minis- important town now possesses its bnorthana 
ters to discuss a variety df questions. On Writers’ Association, and there are eighty such 
Nov. 15th the committee appointed under the associations in existence, the largest having a 

P rovisions of the “ Merchant Shipping (Life membership of over 400 The growing desire 
aving Appliances) Act ’88 ” (see Session, to economise time ard the advantages resulting 
sect. 32 ), held their first sitting, and appointed fi om the principal of a business being able, by 
Mr. T. H. Ismay chairman, and Mi. J. G. S. the aid of a shorthand clerk, to personally attend 
Anderson, vice-chairman. It will be interesting to all, or at least to the most important, of ms 
to add here that the leviathan steamship the letters, has resulted m a large increase m the 
Great Eastern, which had been brought to the number of shorthand clerks and a steadv de- 
Mersey for the purpose of breaking up, was mand for their services. In all large 
sold by auction in detail for ,£58,000. letters are opened and read by the 

Shoa. A province of Abyssinia Iq.v.), really and his answers rapidly dictated to 
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hand clerk, who then transcribes them and and Chinese and Malays, i,ooo,oooeadi. j C^rftai, 
leaves them to be signed. The principal has Bangkok (pop. about 500,000), situated on the 
the advantage of knowing that his ideas are delta »of the river Mee-nam, the great natural 
expressed in his exact words, a matter of 1m- and economical centre 01 the Kingdom. Ihe 
portance in legal correspondence, while the royal dignity nominally hereditary, but each 
mere mechanical part of taking down and sovereign appoints his own successor . Legisla- 
transcription has been entirely saved, leaving tive power exercised by the king in conjunction 
him free to turn his attention to other matters, with a Council of Ministers, who have charge 
Since the introduction of the type-writer, in of the departments of war and marine, finance, 
many offices the transcription is done on one of foreign affairs, mstice, agriculture, and the 
these machines with a better result as to clear- royal house. The Council of State consists 
ness, and a saving of time. The writing of ot the Ministers, 10 to 20 members appointed 
shorthand and type-writing are so eminently by the king, and 9 princes of the royal house, 
suited lor women that they have gone tar to 'ihere are forty-one provinces, each admin- 
solve the problem of the employment ot women, istcred by a governor People kept m a 
For some time past men of business have state of serfdom by the feudal owners ot 
regretted that the study of shorthand was not, the soil. Domestic slavery in process of 
as a rule, undertaken till a boy had left school, abolition, foicign trade centres at Bangkok, 
but this is being lapidlv remedied. Since its and isalmost wholly in the hands of foreigners, 
introduction into the Oxford and Cambridge Chief exports, rue to Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Commercial Oertifiate and the Oxfoid Lot al and Lowci Bui mail, teak - wood to Great 
Examination Sch< me, schoolmastei s have not Butam. King’s revenue raised by customs, 
been slow to mtiodnce it into their tun lculurn. duts, and taxis on land, fruit trees, spirits, 
It is now taught in such well-known schools as opium, gambling, tin mines, edible birds’ nests, 
Rugby, King's College, and the City of London and lishcncs, and amounts to about £ 2 , 000, 000 
School; and the number of colleges, institu- a yeai . Expenditure within income. Wo public 
tions, etc., in which it is a subject lor study debt Small standing army, and general em ol- 
number about a thousand. Recently the head ment of males as militia Navy consists of 
master ol the Bristol Grammar School, with a 4 steam corvettes and 12 gun-boats, on the 
view to turning out boys with a useful comuici- model of that of Great Butam. Prevailing 
cial knowledgt , sent out circulai s t< 500 business rc ligion, Buddhism. Western ideas ol civilisa- 
men asking their opinion as to the value ol tion spicading to some extent, and a lew of 
several subjects among them being Flench, the Siamese youths sent to Europe lor their 
German, book-keeping and shorthand. A eon- education. 

siderablc numbci ol icplies weie icceivcd and Siberia. A Russian piovince, larger than 
shorthand headed the list. Seveial sj stems ol Euiopi, which is only separated from the lest 
shorthand claiming to have great advantages ol the empue by the low -lying Ural hills, a 
over Phonography have appeared, but they slender bainer which is now being broken 
have in every instance failed to sustain these down bj? the extension of the Russian railway 
claims. Some lear was expressed when the system into Siberia, and by incorporating the 
recently unpiovtd Phonogiapli came out that Wt st Sibcnan governments with tne European 
it would supersede or supplant the shorthand Russian administiative system See ed. ’86. 
writer, but in practice these lcais have piovcd Siberian Railways, ihe extensions m this 
to be groundless, and the machine will lathci far eastern poition ol Russian territory oonsist 
supplement and incteasc Ins work. There are of three lines between Tomsk and Vlacuvottock 
also numerous other systems in vogue, including — from Tomsk to Irkutsk, to Stretinsk (on the 
Gurney’s Sloan-Duployan, Pocknell, the Oxloid Shieka, an abluent of the Amoor), and from 
Shot thand, etc. Lake Khanka, or Han-koi, on to Vladivostook. 

Shrewsbury School. Founded by King Ed- Larly in ’88 it w T as reported that decisive steps 
ward VI. m 1551, augmented by Queen Elizabeth were being takt n to construct the Obi railway 
in 1571- One ol the seven schools itorganised (Western Sibena), intended to iun from the 
by the Publio Schools Act in ’68. Distinguished mouth ot the ri\ei Voykar to the bay ofHypoo- 
alumni, Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Brook, IVfai quis dera, the length being 24omiles, at an estimated 
of Halifax, and, in the present oentury, Chai It s cost of ^2, 500,000. Reckoning 180 days only for 
Darwin, James Fraser (late Bishop of Man- the running ol trains, the estimated profit was 
Chester), Professor B. H. Kennedy, the present 7.2 per cent. Under date St. Petersburg, 
Archbishop ol York, the new Bishop of Wake- May 10th, it was stated that the new line had 
field, Sir D. Lysons, Loid Thrmg, Sir C. J\ been finally mapped out, and would run from 
Newton, Viscount C’ranbiook, H. A J. Munio Tomsk in the west to Vladivostock on the 
<the editor ol “Lucretius”), F. A. Paley, the Pacific coast, making connections with a num- 
present Bishop of St. David’s, Prolcssoi J E ber ol large and important towns, including 
B* Mayor (the editor of “ Juvenal”), the" late Irkutsk, on the way. Under date Aug. 31st, it 
Sir Cecil Beadon, the late Mi. R. Shilleto, the was reported from Brussels that part oi the 
scholar, RigEt Hon. J T. Hibbeit, Siberian line, from Samara to Ufa, 485 kilometres 
Bight Hon. H. C. Kaikes, Right Hon. G. in length, was to be opened the iollowmg 
Osborne Morgan, and many others. The month, the continuation from Ufa to Statusk 
school was moved to a new site (of 26 acres) being under consideration. A further report, 
in oa. Between ’82 and ’88 its numbers have St. Petersburg, Sept. 6th, was to the effect that 
increased from 170 to 254- Head Master, Rev. the preliminary surveys had been completed as 
H. whitehead Moss, M.A. Motto, “ Jntub si far as Irkutsk. It was further proposed to make 
He tobora.' a branch line to the Trans-Baikal province, 

Bl&in. A kingdom embracing the greater between Lake Baikal and the Chinese frontier, 
part of the Indo-Chin ese and part of the Malay At the opening of the above line, on Sept. 22nd. 
peninsula. Boundaries ill-defined. Area, about Admiral Possiet, the Minister of Ways and 
?5°2°oj :> . s< I‘n?. ; pop. estimated at about 6,000, ooo, Communications, promised to do all m his 
including Siamese and Laotians, 2,000,000 each, power to continue the work to Irkutsk. Some 
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further details of Russian railway projects in anniversary and the other appointed days, 
this country appeared in the Times of Oct. 24th which was to reward those who listened to 
and Nov. 9th. the sermons, was to be defrayed. The new 

Sierra Leone. A British colony on West building, which was designed by Mr. A. W. 
African coast, including also the Isles de Los, Blomfield, the architect, cost .£25,000, and was 
Sherbro, and Mannah. Area, m occupation opened by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
468 sq. m., of entire settlement 3,000 sq. m. ; on Dec. 15th, 1886. The College possesses at 
pop. 60,546, chiefly blacks. Capital Freetown, the present time about 65,000 volumes, of which 
pop. 22,000. Climate inimical to Europeans 36,000 aie on the shelves ot the library, the 
Sierra Leone called the “white man’s grave.” lemainder being kept for the present in the 
Little production, but laige trade with intei 101 extensive book-tooms at the back of the build- 
in palm-oil, palm kernels, benme-secd, giound- ing. See more fully ed. ’87. 
nuts, cola-nuts, cocoanuts, ginger, indiai ubbcr, Sixpence, The New. Sec Coinage, The 
copal, hides, wax, a little ivory, teak, and gold- Iubilll, ed. 88. 

dust. It is a Ciown colony under the Governor Skeleton Army. Oigamsed by the rough 
of West Atnca Settlements, but foui people’s element ol the population as a counter agitation 
representatives are called to the Legislative to the Salvation Army. See cd. ’87 
Council. Naval station and hcadquaiters of a Slander Slander is defamation by word of 
West Indian it giment. Religious institutions j mouth, as distinguished Irom libel, which is 
flourish. Education provided for. ton rah Bay defamation b> writing, etc. As a rule abusive 
College affiliated to Dui ham Umvcisity. F01 1 language, however coarse, is no ground of 
financial statistics stc British Fmpiri , etc ' action, unless special damage can be shown to 
(table). Oi lguially used as a icfuge lot icscucd 1 have ensued to its object. Thus calling a man 
slaves Piogicss unsatisfactory. Fustaiqui- swindler or a woman a prostitute does not in 
sition, 1787. Expeditions against the Yum and itsell give ground loi an attion. But words 
othei troublesome tribes in ’87 Then stiong- imputing to any peison misconduct 111 his 
holds w T erc captuicd aftei fighting Consult business ot profession, words chaiging any 
K. Johnston’s “Africa,” and “Hei Majest} s person with having conimitte*d an indictable 
Colonies ” ! offence, anel w 01 els to the cflcct that any per- 

Signalling. Ste R ailway Sk.nali iNC.,ed 83 { son is sullcrmg fiom contagious disease, aie 
Silver, English Sec Mining j all aetionublc without pi oof of special damage. 

Simplon Kailway Tunnel A scheme foi ' In otlui 1 expects the law of slandei closely 
continuing the railway Irom Geneva to Maitigm | lcsemblcs the law of libel Thus, in both the 
and Bncg tlnough the Simplon mountain to I definitions of malice, of publication, and of 
Domo d’Ossola, and thence to the Lago Mag- j privileged communications arc the same. The 
gioie. The estimated length is 12} miles, and same 'lability attaches to those who lepeat 
the cost about 100,000,000 liancs (see ed. ’ 88 ) what lluy have heard or lead. The truth of 
Sims, G R., was b in London 1847. He the charge made is a good defence in slander 
entcied the litci ai \ profession as a conti lbutoi as well as in libel I he civil remedies for 
to the Weekly Dispatch and Fan He was slandct are the same as for libel. But slander, 
one of the piojectois of the Re/nee, in which unlike libel, can ncvci be made the subject ol 
were first published his well-known “ Dagonet a criminal ptoseeutimi See Libel, and for 
Ballads.” lie still contributes “ Mustard and the details of the law of slander oonsult 
Ci ess ” to that journal Mi. S came into pi o- “Addison on 1 01 ts,” chapter 6. 
minence as a dramatist when his “Crutch and Slave Coast The Guinea Coast, between 
Toothpick "was pi oduced at the Royalty Theatrt, Gold Coast and Lagos. Behind it aie large 
April ’79. “ Lights of London ” (Pnnecss’s, ’81) it*... ... \AJs„a,i, u,.. rv.i — 

stamped his success as a graphic melodramatic 
play-wntei In collaboration with Mi Hem 3 
Pettitt he wiote “ Harboui Lights,” produced 
wuth gieat success at the AdeJphi in ’86 
Another of Mi. b ’s popular plays is “The 
Romany Rye,” which was being played at the 
time ot the temble disastei at the Exeter | bless a crusade against slavery, and set himself 
Theatie in ’87. Mi S has taken great interest | the task of pleaching the ciusade in all the 
in the work of un pi oving the social condition of t capitals of Europe In furtheiance of this 
the poor, and in his “How the Poor Live,” ongi- j design the Cardinal came to London, and on 
nally contributed to the Pictorial H r oihf, lie ! the 31st ol July at Prince’s Hall delivered an 
has drawn graphic pictuies of the ten iblc 1 oration undei the auspices ol the anti-slavciy 
sufferings endured by the humbler class of j society, wheie pc ei yu.ikcjs, bishops, cai- 
toilers in the over-crowded districts of London, dmals, sailois, soldici-., 111 fact, members of all 
Published ’88 “Mary Jane Mamed.” classes of society, vvci c pj csent. (Foi leport see 

Singapore. Capital of the Straits Settlements Anti-blavuy Repot ter, July, August.) As the 
( q.v .), and great emporium of British trade in the lcsult ol inquities into the question of slavery, 
East. it is found that ft om the point whei e British m- 

SiOB College. Founded in 1630 by the Rev fluence ceases in the south to the north slavery is 
Dr. White, who appropriated the sum of £3,000 rampant throughout Africa, save only in Egypt, 
for the purchase of a site in the City of London where, owing to the presence of English 
for the College and the almshouse attached to officials, the traffic in human flesh has ceased, 
it, and directed his executors to piovide out and any slave, by application to the nearest 
of his estates m the country an annual levenue Mudir, can obtain his or her fieedom. In 
of £160, of which £120 was to be secured to the Algiers, owing to the picsencc of civilised 
hospital and £40 to the College for ever. Out Europeans of all nations, slavery is kept m the 
of this latter sum payments were to be made background, but in the regions where tourists 
to preachers of quarterly Latin sermones ad do not penetrate, on the southern slopes of the 
clerum , and the cost of tne banquet upon the Atlas, there slavery is still, if not permitted 
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man pent, Gi 1 man Togoland, Fi c 11U1 Porto Novo 
P01 tugucse Ajuda, English Badagiy, etc 
Slavery in Africa In ’88 Cardinal Lavigene 
Aiehbishop of Algieis and Tunis, and Primate 
of Africa, moved by the leports of his mis- 
sionaries, peisuadttl lus Holiness the Pope to 
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openly, existing' notwithstanding the laws of trade and how it is carried on see Mr. Wylde 
the Republic. The Frenoh are gi eat offenders of Souakm’s book of his experiences there 
in this wav, for, notwithstanding their assump- and m Abyssinia) ; His Imperial Majesty does 
lion ofthe Protectorates ofTunis and Madagascar, not use his power and influence to carryout 
they have done nothing whatever to abolish the agreements and treaties he and his pre* 
or mitigate the evils of slavery 111 either the decessoi s have entered into with regard to» 
Turkish Pashalik or the Afucan island. On slavery, but permits them to be violated with 
the east coast of Africa the French flag (as impunity, more or less openly, in all parts of 
France denies to our cruisers the right of his dominions, European, Asiatic, and African, 
search) is used to enable slavci s to uin their I11 Tripoli in Africa, now that the importation 
cargoes free from the interference ol Bntisli of slaves in Egypt has ceased to be profitable, 
men-of-war. Undci the disguise of the those that can survive the honors of the 
system of “free emigrants” sTavciy is also passage of the Sahai a on foot are openly sold, 
permitted in Reunion and Bourbon, and Atom and then pi ice pays foi the arms ana ammuni- 
Madagascai, the southern parts of the Zanzibar tion which by that open gate are poured into 
coast, and the province of Mozambique, a sla\ e I Afuca to aim the fanatical followers of the 
trade in all but name iscamed on to piovide j Kalif Abdulla, the successor of the so-called 
for the fancied wants of the Ficncli ci coles, I Mahdi, the nun deter of Gordon. Another 
whose baibarous tieatmcnt of Indian coolies ! Moslem potentate. Muley Hassan of Morocco, 
has led oui Government to foibid then enngia- . surrounds himself and his wives with eunuchs, 
tion to the French possessions in the Indian | while in eveiy town of his dominions slaves 
Ocean foi the pui pose of wot king 111 planta-laie openly bought and sold. Ministers, con- 
tions. The icgulations made on then behalf suls, missionaries, all are alike powerless to 
were ignoicd, and the 1 ight of British officials abate the evil oi alleviate the suffenngs of the 
to look to their welfaie denied. Of othei ' vutims. The people who supply the African 
Christian nations, Portugal iv Ihc woist countiies boideiing on the Mediterranean 
offender. She maintains a shadow v claim to ( with slaves are the Mohammedan Negroids, 
vast tracts of the interioi, ovei whuh she pos- who sticteh acioss Afnca north of the belt of 
scsses neither the power noi the will to , tiopieal rains and jungle, and wdio prey on. 
exercise any influence, while even on some | their ncgio neighbouis inhabiting the distncts. 
parts of the sea coast 111 the Mozambique ! to the south of them 'lhese people, the 
channel she has to ’pay tiibute to the natives Touaicgs, the Haussas, the inhabitants of 
in order to be permitted to exert 1st* the plian- Sohoto, Bambaira, Songhay, JTombo, Mosi 
tom of sovei eignty. Several years ago, it must Beigu, Bornu, Darfur, Baghirmi, Adamawa, 
be admitted, slaveiy w T as nominally abolished Watlai, and Koulolan, and the nomad or Semi- 
in her African possessions, but the system of nomad tubes of the Sahara, w r cie in a great 
“ libertos" which succeeded it, like that of the | int asure Scinitiused in prehistoric ages, and 
French ‘Vwi^/A hbte s,” and almost all otliei would, if it weie not foi the constant infusion 
foi ms of apprenticeship of ncgiocs or other oi liesli ncgio blood into then veins caused by 
indigenous laces, possesses all of the dis- the slave trade, have doubtless long ere this 
advantages and none of the advantages of become puiely Semitic in type, and have 
slaveiy. In 01 der to asseit her obsolete claims attained a much higher state of civilisation 
to the upper leaches ofthe Zambesi, she has than they now possess. Unfortunately for 
lately been occupying herself with the tic- them and for then ncgi o victims slave trading 
scenjaants of Gaetano Perena, w T ho was a trader has existed and has been the parent of further 
of Tete in the end of last century, and one of evil This detenoration has led to their slave- 
whom, after baptism, has been made an offiu lal hunting expeditions being conducted with 
of the King of Poitugal and the Alg.uves moie bi utality than used to be the case, and 
But it is not the doings of tlm Peieiras noi yet besides the testimony of Caidinal Lavigerie 
the existence of “libertos” 111 Angola and that this is so, we have also that of German 
Mozambique which fotm the gravest indict- exploi ers fiom the Camer£oes distnct, whoare 
ment against Portugal ; it is that within icach not wont to be over tender-hearted towards 
of the coast theie are many tiading stations native laces. In the valley of the Nile the slave 
managed by men n\ close con espondence with, tiade in its present intense form first began 
and often in the dncct employment of, mer- when the Egyptians passed the barrier of the 
chants living in the coast towns which depend “ Sud ” on floating vegetation on the Nile in 
for the piofits oi then trade on the traffic m ’39, and went on growing in extent and m 
human flesh which is cai 1 led on by the caravans ci uclty until the time of Su Samuel Baker and 
which make them then points of departm e for | of Gordon, by whom, and especially by the 
the interior. Livingstone, Cameron, Montagu, latter, it w*as checked and limited. How far 
Kerr, and other travellers have described the Gordon’s efforts weie tending towards success 
•doings of these caravans, and from them wc may be judged by the fact that Gessi, one of 
may gathei some idea of the baibarities they his lieutenants, m ’8i had 41,000 freed slaves 
perpetrate and the ciuelties they inflict, which under his care in the neighbourhood of 
only fail to rival those of their compeers, the Wadelai. Unfortunately the course of events, 
traders from Zanzibar, from lack ol power and in the Egyptian Soudan has shattered the 
not from lack of will and desire. Livingstone fabric of freedom, ol which Gordon laid the 
tells us how even the servaifts of Government foundation, and only one fragment remains — 
officials were engaged m this abominable busi- viz., the province which we trust is still under 
ness. Christians or nominal Christians are the control of the patient and gallant Emin 
not, however, the worst offenders. Mohamme- Pasha. The Dervishes control the provinces 
danism in Africa means slavery and the slave erst under the government of Lupton and 
trade, and the Sultan of Turkey, in respect Slatin, and how the slave trade is carried on 
of Tripoli still in some sense an African poten- by them is proved by the numbers of slave* 
tate, is an encourager of the most debasing sold in Tripoli, and the glut of negroes in the 
Torn of slavery — viz., that of eunuchs (for this market of Jeddah. Comparatively a few year*- 
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ago, this latter \ offset of the slave trade had 
ceased practically to exist, but in spite of all 
the efforts of British men-of-war scarcely a day 
now passes without cargoes of human misery 
being carried across the Red Sea and landed 
on the Arabian coast, the Tuikish officials not 
stirring a finger to prevent the illegal traffic — 
There now lemains for consideration the trade 
carried on on the east coast of Africa and m the 
interior by the subjects of their highnesses the 
Imaum of Muscat and the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
and Arabs who own no sovereign save then 
own immediate chief, and also by the tribes 
living on and immediately behind the East 
African coast, whether known as Wamerima 01 
by any other local name, but who, with the 
foregoing, are generally classed as Arabs by 
Englishmen who aie ignorant of all the shades 
of difference which exist between the pure- 
blooded white Arab and his distant relation, 
from whom almost all traces of Aiab descent 
have been removed by constant intci man lages 
with negresscs and by c limatic influences. In 
the following remarks this genei.il classifica- 
tion of these people as Arabs will, for the sake 
of convenience, be letained. It must be ic- J 
membered that the Poituguesc fiom the time 
they first visited the east < oast of Afina till 
about 6ne hunched and twelve ye.us ago I 
exercised a shadowy sovereignty over the 
whole coast fiom Dtlagoa Bay noithwaids to 
Magadoxa (Makdishu), .and all along this vast 
extent, as well on the islands as on the main- 
land, remains of the buildings erected by them 
still remain. Except, however, the piesomc 
of afew words of Poitugucse m Kisuahili, the 
trade language of the coast and of much of the 
interior, and those ruins, no sign now icinams 
of their loimer power and influence* north of 
linghy Pass just to the south of Cape Delgado 
The Arabs, when they lesumcd tne position 
from which they had bc*en duvcn tluee cen- 
turies before, for a long tune did not push then 
trading cntci puses any distance into the 
intei lor, but contented themselves with deal- 
ing for slaves, lvoiy, copal, etc, with the 
Scmiticised tribes of the coast line, who acted 
as middlemen between them and the negioes 
of the interior. The Arabs, however, found 
that in trade pure and simple they were no 
match for the natives of India, Hindis, Banyans, 
Khoj’as, and othcis, w'ho, atti acted by the com- 
parative freedom of trade undci the new 
inastei s of the Zan/ibai coast, a freedom partly 
allowed from policy and partly enforc ed by the 
weakness of then iule, flocked m yearly in- 
creasing numbers to the island and coast of 
Zanzibar. The Arabs being of a more masculine 
and adventurous turn than then competitors, 
commenced to push then way inland, and now 
they are the gieat tradci s and travellers of the 
interior, while the Indians, w'ho vveie foimeily 
their rivals, arc now their bankers and agents, 
and from the enormous interest which they 
charge for advances made to the men who lead 
caravans into the intei lor, they obtain the 
greater share of the piohts of thetiade. For 
some time the men who left the coast were 
content with the slaves that they could obtain 
from the neighbouring regions, and with the 
ivory brought down by the Wanyamwesi from 
the interior; but some fifty yeais ago the 
pioneers of the movement towards the interior 
ventured to cross Ugogo, and established them- 
selves in Unyanyembe. Twelve years later 
£hey reached Tanganyika, and after some j 


1 further delay ventured to the westward of thal 
great lake, and while some spread into the 
country of the Kazembe, others, following a 
more northern i oute established themselves at 
Nyangwe on the Lualaba, which was after 
wards pioved to be the mam stream of the 
Congo. These travels of traders from Zanzibai 
were in the first place mainly in search of ivory 
and slave-hunting and buying weie only subsi* 
dial 3 to this great object. Hence we heai 
comparatively little from Burton, Speke, anc 
Grant of slaveiy or slave cai a vans ; and ever 
dm ing the time Cameron was among the Arab 
traders on and to the west of Tanganyika 
slavery, or rather slave-trading, was m great 
measure in abeyant e This arose, m a great 
mcasuie, fiom two causes over which the 
tiaders had no tonlioi native wais waged by 
Mirambo and othcis had blocked the roads auc 
rcndeicd it dangerous lot caravans to pass; 
and in Manyui ma and other comparatively 
new countries the people wcic too numerous 
and waihke for the Arab tindcis with the 
foices then at then command to dai e to carry 
on slave laids in the mannei they aie now 
doing Camei on neveithclcss bi ought home 
suth dcsuiptions ol the evil that was then 
comment ing that the King of the Belgians was 
tonhimtd in his beneficent designs lot tht 
good of Ati tea, and when Mr. Stanley icturned 
to Em ope aftei hi > adventitious descent of the 
Congo, he enti listed him with those labouis 
which have ic suited in the foundation of the 
Congo Free State (f/.v.), while at the same time 
a flood of missionary and philanthropic effort 
was poured foith into Afnea which has re- 
sult! d both in the conveision of many tc 
Chnstianity and in the establishment of the 
African Lakes Company on Lake Nyassa. Un- 
foitunately. howcvci, while Europe, and 
especially England, was labouitng to do good 
toAfuca, the numbci of ncw-comeis into the 
intiuoi, whose purpose was evil, was far 
gi eater than that of those whose purpose was 
good. Excited by tales ol a tusk worth per 
haps a bundled oi moie dollars being bought 
foi a toppei bracelet, or a handful of cowries, 
of slaves of all ages and both sexes being easily 
obtainable, advcntuici s ol the vilest and lowest 
class of the so-called Arabs bun led from the 
coast and spiead themselves like locusts over 
the face of the land, lhe countries east of the 
Tanganyika and Nyassa have nearly yielded up 
all the population that can be drained from 
them without becoming absolutely desert. Of 
course fiom this statement must be excepted 
those territories where the people have allied 
themselves with the new-comers, and have 
he lped them to prey on their neighbours. 
Many of the coast people have settled them- 
selves in this poition ol Eastern Africa, which 
has now, as regai ds the slave trade, become a 
consuming rathci than a producing district. 
Ihosc of the Arabs who have crossed the 
great lakes have been accompanied by numbers 
of Wanyamwesi, and other peoples of Eastern 
Afnea attracted by the same stories of the 
cheapness of ivory and the plenty of slaves. 
With the aid of tnese allies the slave dealers 
have now depopulated large tracts of country — 
Manyuema, part of Ubisa, part of Urua, a 
district to the west of the Lomami, Katanga, the 
country round the south end of the Tanganyika, 
and a large tract of country on both sides ‘•Of 
the Congo from Nyangwe to the Aruwimj[ 
(v. Prof. Drummond’s “ Tropical Africa,” ch. iv. 
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Vatvxi Disease of Africa,” and accom- 
panying map). Within recent times at least 
five millions of people must have been destroyed 
in countries which were comparatively tree 
from the curse of the slave trade. A large 
portion of the countries which have been len- 
dc red desert within the last three or four years 
lie within the borders of the Congo state, which 
although founded in order to bring freedom and 
peace to the natives of Afuca, has not earned 
out its ongmal intention. Tht extracts from 
the letters of Mi. Waid and others which have 
appeared in the Illustrated London AV.es and 
other papeis allege that the associates of 
Tippoo-Tib have not in anv way ceased from 
their evil work since his agreement with Mr 
Stanley, and the whole of the Congo above the 
Aruwimi is delivered ovei into their powci 
The alliance with tlu Arab slave dealer se< ms 
to have had two objects- one to aid Mr Stanley 
in his effoit to reach Emin Pasha, and the 
other to get the ivory which former ly had been 
sent to Zanzibar < xpoited by the Congo route. 
How the slave trade is earned on we learn from 
Lieutenant Wissmann (v Pi oc Roy Geog Soc. 
for August ’88), who tells 11s that cannibalism 
and cold-blooded murder aie of constant oci ui- 
lence; and that nothing more hoiriblc or bar- 
barous has cvei befoio been inscribed on the 
page of histoiy The chartcud British and 
German Companies on the tast toast arc both 
bound by their cluutcis to discountenance 
slav'd v, but while the first lias scarce ly enteied 
upon its task, the second has receive d such a 
check from the coast population that its exist- 
ence is impel died, and it is theiefore impos- 
sible to say what results their foundation may 
have upon this vexed question On Laki s 
Nyassa and Tanganyika the operations of mis- 
sionaries, planters, and traders are hindered 
by the hostility, latent or open, of the slave 
dealers, and on the former the African Lakes 
Company is making a gallant fight against then 
enemy, but their lcadcis have been wounded, 
ancj, it seems doubtful if with the forces at 
their command they will be able to maintain 
their position A movement is now on foot 
to raise funds to establish anti-slavery stations 
on and between the twro lakes ; it is an arduous 
undertaking, but it deserves to succeed, for by 
it the slave-hunteis of the Zanzibar coast, who 
are wasting the country to the west of the 
lakes, are cut ofl both iiom the markets for 
then human prey and their supplies ol aims 
and ammunition.' At the present time (Dec. 
6th) a blockade of the Zanzibar Coast is m 
progress by the allied vessels of England, 
Germany, Italy, and Poitugal. It was also 
stated that the French have sent a vessel to 
join the squadron. 

Slavonia. See Austria-Hungary 
Slavonians, Legislation See Austrian 
Political Pahtifs 
Sliding Scale System. See Mini ng. 

Sloyd (also spelt Slojd) is the English form of 
the Swedish Sl&jd. which etymologically is akin 
to sleight in the pnrase “ sleight of hand ” It is 
the name given 111 Sweden to any useful handi- 
work (such as carpentiy, metal work, basket 
woik, fretwork, bookbinding, cardboard work, 
or saddlery), which does not form the sloyder’s 
exclusive or main occupation. This is the 
wider meaning; but there is an educational 
meaning of the word which is supplanting the 
other, and promises to become world-wide in its 
acceptation. In this sense sloyd means wood- 


sloyd, and is a school subject taught not so much 
for its own sake as for the means it gives of 
training the e} T e and the hand and the physical 
powers generally, and also of developinghabits 
of independence, order, exactness, and indus- 
try. In addition to the ordinary carpenter’s 
tools, the knife is much used, especially in 
shaping the objects that come early in a pupil’s 
course The pupil thus acquires a sense of solid 
foi m such as lessons in modelling are calculated 
to give. The whole system has been so care- 
fully thought out and so nicely graduated as to 
form a cunningly devised instrument ready for 
the schoolmaster’s hand, and just as capable 
(if taught pioperlj) of piomoting the mental 
development as any of the ordinary school 
sublet ts And as of course it provides an 
admit able iclief to the confinement of ordinary 
lessons, it helps to make school a brighter and 
a happier place The headquarters of Sloyd is 
N&<is, an estate on the Lake S&fvelongen, 20 
miles from Gothenburg, and on the main line 
to Stot kholm Here four times every year 
teachers of all nations (who ai e not specialists 
but tcachcis of ordinary form subjects) are 
ho.ii tily welcomed The courses in ’89 (in wood- 
slo^d only) begin ]an. qth, Mav 20th, July 31st, 
Nov 6th , and last six weeks There is no fee 
for instruction, and the charge for board and 
lodging is extremely small Further particulars 
mav be obtained cithei of Director Salomon him- 
self (Na'is, Floda, Sw'cdcn), or of the secretary 
of the Sloyd Union, Miss M. Ward, Gills’ High 
S< hool, Ipsw leh There is no full treatment of 
sloyd m English ; but the reader may be referred 
to “Sloyd” by Miss Chapman, to “Sloid” 
bv Miss Loid , to the monographs and leaflets 
of the lndustnal Education Association, 9, 
University Pla< e, New York City, U.S.A. ; 
and to a lecture by Miss Hughes in the Edu- 
t a/tonal Times foi January ’89 Sloyd teaching 
to boys and gn Is, conducted by NfLis-tramed 
teachers, may be seen in actual operation at the 
Sydenham College foi Ladies, at Miss Lord’s 
Kindergaitcn at Notting Hill, and at Victoria 
Paik School for Bo\s, Manchester; it is just 
beginning to be introduced into recreative 
evening classes The German Sloyd, as taught 
at the tiainmg school at Leipsic by Dr W. 
Gbtze, is a modification of the Naas Sloyd. 
Wood-sloyd, caidboard work, wood-carving, 
and metal work arc the subjects of instruction. 
There is a foui w eeks’ c ourse fot tcachei s begin- 
ning July 1st, and anothei beginning Aug 1st ; 
in ’89 there will be one at Easter also. The 
annual meeting of the Sloyd Association was 
held December 5th at the School Board for 
London Offices, with the Piesident, the Earl 
of Meath, in the chair 

Small Holdings, Committee on. See 

Si ssi on ’88, sect. 67 . 

Small Tithes Sec Tithes. 

Smith, Sir Archibald Levin, a judge of the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
justice, was b in 1836. Called to the bar m 
i860, he served his time as Junior Counsel 
of the Treasury (1863-68), and again (1879-83), 
when he was elevated to the bench. During 
his career Mr. lustice A. L. Smith, who never 
took silk, was engaged m many important 
commercial cases and election petitions. Was 
appointed one of the judges of the Parnell Com- 
mission ’88. 

Smith, Eev. Edward, b. at Bolton. Edu- 
cated at the Theological College, Didsbury ; 
entered the Wesleyan ministry at Cheadle, *71, 
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Subsequently he became minister of the Central aries, the author of many educational works, 
London Wesleyan Mission at St. John’s Square, and was for several years Classical Examiner 
Crer ken well, 86. Mr. S., who represents in the University of London, and Professor of 
modem Wesleyan-Methodism, has been very Classics in New College, London, 
successful m Ins evangelistic efforts. Smithfield Club. Offioes, 12, Hanover Sq.,W.; 

Smith, Ooldwln, LL.D., was b. at Reading, Seo., E. J. Powell. See ed. 88. 

Berks, 1823. Educated at Eton and Oxford, Sobranje. See Bulgarian Political 
where he graduated first class in classics ’47 ; Parties 

Fellow of Univ. Coll. Oxford ’47. He was Socc&ge Tenures. See Land Question, 
Assistant-Sec. of the Royal Commission of Inquiry cd ’88 

into the oondition of the XJmv. of Oxford ’50, and Social Democrats, German. See German 
Secretary to a subsequent Commission, under Political Parties. 

which important University reforms wei e intro- Socialism. Primarily and broadly, the name 
duced. Regius Professor of History (’58 to ’68) given to the doctrine which proclaims the equal 
at Oxford, and was brought piominently into right of all to the material conditions of existence 
notice by his lectures, which were characterised —that is, to the enjoyment of the necessaries, 
by great vigour and originality and a strong comforts, and luxurie's of life— and at the same 
leaning toward democratic doctrines He was time the equal duty of all to labour m relatively 
amongst the few Englishmen of “light and equal proportion (so far as may be needful) for 
leading" who championed the cause of the the maintenance of those material conditions. 
North in the American Civil War At the Socialism is thus, in its first intention, an 
conclusion of the war he visited the United economic doctrine But by most schools of 
States on a lectui ing toui , which was bnlliantly Socialists this has been, and is, regarded as 
successful In ’68 he accepted the Professorship the necessary foundation of a reconstruction 
of History at Cornell Univ , New York, which of human life generally — 1 r., of a complete re- 
he resigned in ’71 when he was appointed a adjustment of political, religious, and domestic 
member of the Senate of the Univ of Toronto, relations, involving the abolition oftheir pi esent 
where he has since lesided. He is the author foi ms (Sec ed *88 ) Names and Addresses of 
of numerous works on English and American English Sooialist bodies as under —Social Demo- 
bistorical subjects and of many political pamphlets cratic Federation : offices, Bridge Street, Black- 
He has distinguished himself by his vigorous fuars, Set. W. F Lee, weekly organ justice \ 
articles m the leading reviews in condemnation Socialist League : offices, 13, Farnngdon Road, 
of Mr Gladstone’s Irish policy. Sec F Chat les, weekly organ Commonweal ; 

Smith, Rt Hon. Sir Montagu E, b 1809. Fabian Society (foi pi opaganda among the edu- 
Called to the bai at the Middle Temple (1835), cated classes). Consult Karl Maix’s “ Capital,” 
Q C. (1852) Repiesented IYuio as a Liberal- Hyndmau’s “Histoncul Basis of Socialism in 
Conservative (1859-65), when he was appointed Englano,’’ Bax’s “ Religion of Socialism,” etc. 
a judge of the Court of Common Pleas member Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Counoil ledge, The Founded in 1698, “to promote 
( i 87 i ), and a member of the Universities Com- and encourage the election of charity schools 
mittee of the same body (1877) in all pai ts of England and Wales.” By the 

Smith, Rt. Hon. Wm Henry, M.P., was b ycal 1741 neai ly 2,000 chanty schools had been 
1825. Member of the London School Board established, chiefly through the instrumen- 
(1870-74) ; of the Council of King’s Coll , London ; tality of the S P C.K In 1811 the National 
created D.C L. of Oxford (1879) He has held Society was established, mainly to relieve 
the following official appointments Financial the paient Society of some of its heavy la- 
Secretary to the Treasury (1874-77), First bouis Of late years the Society has devoted 
Lord of the Admiralty (1877-80) , Secretary much attention to the publication of cheap, 
for War (1885). Returned in the Conseivative good books, puncipally of a religious or educa- 
mterestas member for Westminster (1868-85) ; tional natuie The expenditure by way of free 
Strand Div. 1885 and 1886. On the resignation giants of money and books for the year ending 
of Lord Randolph Chut chill, Mi Smith vacated March 31st, ’88, was £35,675. It has recently 
the War Office and assumed the leadership of spent £32, oooon the building and establishment 
the House of Commons as First Lord of the of a ti .lining college foi one hundred school- 
Treasurv. Mr Smith has always been distm- mistresses, at Tottenham The Society has 
guished for laborious attention to his duties, voted the sum of £14,550 for the establishment 
which have been rendered particularly trying, and development of Medical Missions in India 
especially during the session of ’87, owing to and other parts of the world. 8ec., Rev. 
the attacks made upon him by members of the W. H Grove, M.A Office, Northumberland 
Irish party, on account of his connection with Avenue, London, W C 

the firm of W. H. Smith & Sons, who con- Society for Promoting Industrial Village*, 
spicuously advertised on their railway book- and for reviving or establishing village inaus- 
stalls the well known pamphlet “ Parnell ism tries side by side with agriculture. This society 
and Crime.” Mi. S. increased his reputation was founded in 1883, and has already exerted 
for conducting the business of the House last its influence in many quarters with success, 
session. Under the will of the late Lord The work is being carried on by a staff of 
Iddesleigh Mr. S. was appointed literary exe- lecturers on various industries, and their gia- 
cutor to that nobleman. tuitous services are at the disposal of any local 

Smith, William, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon , Society. Office, 30, Craven St., Charing Cross, 
classical scholar, and editor of the Quarterly W.C. Hon. Sec., George J. Knight. 

Review (a.v.) since 1867; b. m London, May 20th, Socotra. A large island lying 150 miles off 
1813^ Educated at the University of London, Cape Guardalui, at the entrance of the Gulf of 
was intended for the bar, and kept the usual Aden. Its area is 3,000 sq. m. ; pop. 4,000. 
terms at Gray’s Inn ; but abandoned the pro- From 1876 it was under British protection, a 
fession of the law for classical literature. He subsidy being paid to the Arabian Sultan of 
is the editor of the Olaaaiealaad Biblical Diction- Keshin, he undertaking not to cede the island 
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to any Power but England. In 1886 it was I Solicitor-General, The. One oi the chief 
formally annexed by England, and is now | counsel to the Crown (see Queen s Counsel), 
provisionally ruled by the Resident of Aden, j and assistant to the Attorney-General. He ism 
The people of the uplands are nomads. The j nearly all cases a member of parliament, and 
capital, Tamarida, is on the north-east coast, has political as well as legal duties. Present 
The interior rises into hgh peaks, and much i Solicitor-General, Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., M.P. 
of the high land is rocky and arid. Thcie 1 Solicitors Bill See Session ’88, sect. 44 . 
are fruitful valleys and lower slopes, with \ Somaliland. The country occupying the 
plenteous pasturage supporting large flocks and eastern horn or promontory of Africa. Zeilah 
nerds. Socotra is famea for its aloes, and also and Berbera are the chief ports on the Gulf of 
exports dragon’s blood (a dye resin), dates, | Aden, and are now British, having been de- 
figs, etc. Its possession may prove of impoit- dared so in 1885. In February 1886 the German 
ance to us, now that a rival colonising Powci i Government declared a Protectorate over the 
(Germany) is established on the neighbouring | whole promontory ; taking the coast beyond 
Somali mainland. ! the British territory (Berbera) on the north, 

Sodo. See Port Hamilton. and as far south as Warsheikh, where British 

Sodor and Man, Rt. Rev. John Waring ! protectorate (1887) again begins. Treaties 
BardSley, Lord Bishop of, was educated at 1 have been effected with the various native 
Trinity Coll , Dublin, where he ginduatedM A , rulers of the Somali coasts and country. The 
and was ordained deacon ’59 IJe was for some interior of the country appears to be an 
time Archdeacon of Warnngton, and subse- I elevated plateau, with vast tracts of stony, 
quently Chaplain to the Bishop of Liverpool. He waterless destrt, but also with some fertile 

was appointed Incumbent of Bt Saviour's in that regions About the centre of the promon- 

city in ’71, and was elevated to the episcopal tory lies the country of Ogadayn. South of 

bench as Bishop of Sodo 1 and Man 111 ’87. The it is the rich valley of the Webbe Shebeyli 

bishopric is worth ^2,000 a year. ’(“Leopard nvci ’) Burton, in 1856, visited 

Solicitor. This is the name given to the Harar, which lies about 175 miles south from 
lower branch of the legal profession. It was Zeilah , .1 walled town of ^,000 inhabitants, 
formeily used by those whose practice was m surrounded by fields and orchards. It was the 
the Chancery Courts, while attorney was used capital of Hadiyeh, one of the seven provinces 
in the Common Law Courts By the Judicatuic oi the Arab tmpne of Zeilah, founded in the 
Act of 1873 all attorneys, sohcitois, and pi octois seventh century In 1875 it was occupied by 
shall be called solicitors of the Supi erne Couit Egyptian troops. I11 1886 a party of British 
They arc obliged to take out annually a cei- . subjects (Indian) and others, were killed near 
tiiicatc, and are considered offneis of the couit, Ilarar by the natives. The trade is in the 
and aie under the contiol of the judges who } hands of Indian Carmans settled at \auons 
may, on motion made to them, stnke anv points on the (oast The exports are frank- 
oflender oft the rolls. They are enabled to ' incense and myrih, hides ancf horns, ostrich 
sue ior their costs, and may be sued by their | kathers, toffee of a vciy line quality, indigo, 
client for negligence. Their interests aic pi o and salt. These go to Egypt. Arabia, and 
tected by the society named the Incorporated India, through the ports of Zeilah and Berbera. 
Law Sooiety (q v ), Chancery Lane. Tht Somalis are mainly Mohammedans, divided 

Solicitor and Client, Law on, ’88. Tin into tubes, and many of their chiefs affect 
case ol Dooley v. Watson, in the Chancnv'tho name of Sultans. Off Cape Guardafui 
Division (June '88), was of considerable im- 1 lies the Bntish island of Socotra (a. 7;.). The 
portancc to solicitors and their clients The j Somali aie a Hamitic lace, nearly akin to the 
plaintiff, Mr Dooley, employed a solicitor to , ancient Egyptians, and are closely related to 
sell an estate for her, and to invest pait of the 1 the Gallas, who dwell south of Abyssinia— with 
proceeds in a mortgage The mortgagu having whom, however, they are m perpetual feud, 
become bankrupt, the mortgaged pi opt 1 tv The Somali are a pastoral people, carrying arms 
turned out to be insufficient secunty. 1 he and ever ready to use them. See Berbera, 
plaintiff therefore sued the executors of 1 1 1 Zeila, Colonies of Eurofean Powfrs, etc. 
solicitor to recover the diffeiencc; but Mi Consult a paper by F L. James, 111“ Proceedings 
Justice Kekewich decided that theie was no j of Royal Geographical Society,” Oct. 1885. 
fraud, and that if Mrs. Dooley had been too Somers Islands. A11 obsolete name of the 
confiding there was, at the most, only a case 1 Bermuda Islands (7 v ). 

of negligence, upon which ‘•he could not rely Soudan. That section of Africa lying im- 
owing to the operation of the Statute of Lmnta- mediately south of the Sahara Its limits are 
tion. In another case, heard before Mr. J uslice variously defined. It may be said to be bounded 
Kay, a sohcitoi , who hold a sum of over ^4,000 by the Sahara on the N., by the Abyssinian 
on behalf of a lady client, was held tesponsible highlands on the E., by the lands draining 
for the amount after it had been stolen by his to the Congo basin on the S., and by Sene- 
derk by means of forgeries. In the action of gambia on tlic W. Within these limits it has 
Harper f/. Lumaye, the plaintiff had intrusted to an area of 2,000,000 sq. m„ and a pop. estimated 
a solicitor for reinvestment a sum of money at from 80 to 90 millions. Lying mainly between 
previously placed out on mortgage. Shoitly 5 0 and i8°N. lat., it is entirely within the tropics, 
afterwards the solicitor became insolvent, and Soudan (Bilades-Sudan), the “Country of the 
the plaintiff, being unable to get his mortgage Blacks,” is the home of the true Negro race , 
money, brought an action to obtain the re- but m many places the aboriginal element is 
conveyance of the mortgage and the setting intermingled with foreign intruders from the 
aside of the payments. Mr. justice Kay held noith and east— Fulahs, Tibus, Berbers, and 
that there was no reason why the mortgagor, Arabs. The Arabs especially have imposed 
who had paid off the mortgage, should be made their religion and civilisation upon the natives, 
to suffer, and that the solicitor had acted as and given rulers to many of the negro states, 
the plaintiff’s agent in such a way as to dis- Western and Central Soudan are divided into 
charge the mortgagor from liability. eight independent and semi-independent states 
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viz. (from west to east), Bambarra, Moassina, 
Gando, Sokoto, Adamawa. Bornu, Baghirmi, 
and Wadai. Eastern Soudan comprises Dar- 
fur, Kordofan, Senaar, Taka, the Equatorial 
Province (the scene of Emin Pasha’s labours), 
and the Bahr-Gazal Province. The district 
of Senaar, the eastern limit, has been under 
Egyptian rule till recently, and has been 
brought into notice through our campaign 
against the Kahdi. For detailed account see 
ed. '86. A great battle between the followeis 
of the Mahdi and the Sultan of W.idai's people 
was fought in Nov. ’88, the Madhists beinff 
victorious. Consult Keith Johnston’s “ Afnca, 
and works of Sir S. Baker, Rohlls, Nachtigal, 
Gordon, and other travellers. 

South African Republic. Offu iai name of 
the Transvaal ( q.v .). 

South America Under this head arc com- 
prised the Argentine Republic, the Empire of 
Brazil, and the Republics of Bolivia, Cluli, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela, each of which will be sc paiatcly treated 

South Australia A colony tempi ising the 
central section of Australia, flic oldt 1 poition, 
South Australia proper, lies between 129° and 
141 0 E. long., and from the sea to 26° b. lat. 
To this was added m 1863 the Northern 
Territory, lying between 129° and 1 38° E. long , 
and north of 26° S. lat. llie whole colony, 
thus constituted, contains 903,690 sq m (South 
Australia 380,070 sq. 111 , Northern Terri tor}' 
5 3 3>355 sq.m ), extending 1,850m. N. to S. and 
650 m. W. to E. ; pop. 319,516 Capital Adelaide, 
pop. 45,333, or, with surrounding subuibs, 
128,000. It is a beautiful and well-built city, with 
many fine buildings and institutions. Towns, 
not suburban, arc mostly small centi cs Gavvlti , 
Kapunda, Koonnga, Moonta, Naiatoortc, Port 
Victor, Wallaioo, the hugest; Palmerston and 
others in Northern Territory Settled pait 
of colony divided into 37 counties, hundieds 
(agricultural blocks), 23 municipalities, and 112 
District Councils— the last of most importance 
Also four pastoral districts — Chief rivers are 
portions 01 lower Murray, Wakefield, Gawler, 
Torrens, in south, and the laige and navigable 
Roper, Adelaide, Victoria, Daly, etc., in the 
Northern Territory Country aiound St. Vincent 
Gulf very rich and fertile Extensile pastoial 
regions farther back. About 200 miles north of 
Adelaide begins a diy legion sepaiating the 
fertile south fiom the faitlier 1101th, which is 
subject to tropical lains. Three considerable 
mountain chains traverse this part. Interior 
not entirely stetile. Very many salt lakes. 
Much fair pasture-land. But the soil and 
climate of the south are chiefly adapted for the 
growth of wheat, which has already made the 
colony the “gianary of Australasia,” and for 
vine and olive, both of which are now exten- 
sively planted. The mulbeiry thiivcs, but 
sericulture has yet to be introduced. Climate 
of the south one of the most agreeable and 
healthy in Australia, bee Norihern 'Ierki- 
tory.— Executive the Governor and responsible 
Ministry. Parliament consists of Legislative 
Council and House of Assembly. Council 
consists of twenty-four members— eight retire 
tnenmally — elected by colonists of three 
years’ residence, owning £50 freehold or £20 
annual leasehold, or paying £25 annual rent ; 
whole colony voting in four constituencies. 
Assembly elected tnenmally on manhood 
suffrage : fifty-two members. Colony is repre- 
sented in the Federal Council of Australasia. 
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Northern Territory ruled by a Resident and 
staff. Religion and education are well pro- 
vided lor. Volunteers and reserve number 
about 2,000 of all arms. The colony possesses 
.1 modern efficient ironclad and torpedo-boats. 
South essentially pastoral and agricultural; 
2,785,490 acres cultivated, of which 1,942,453 
are under wheat, yielding 14,621,755 bushels, or 
7l bushels per acre ; 7,264 acres are under oats, 
producing 88,639 bushels, or 12 bushels per acre ; 
15,697 acres are under barley, producing 211,207 
bushels, or 13J bushels per acre ; 45,000,000 lb. 
of wool exported, and 84,591 tons of bread- 
stuffs , minerals, chiefly coppei, value ,£338,132 ; 
4,590 acres of vincyaid produced 473,535 gal- 
lons of wine and 4,000 gallons of brandy; 
horses numbered 168,000; cattle 390,000; sheep 

6.700.000 Thqre aic 1,211 miles of railway, 
3,650 miles of good main road ; and 9,718 miles 

| telegraph. F01 financial statistics see British 
j Empire, tic. (table). Gold pi educed in 1886 
was 8,825 or., value £42,585 lhe undeveloped 
resoluces ol the colony aic considerable. In 
the Noithcin luiitoi y land suitable lor sugai , 
tea, cinchona, etc , can be had in blocks of two 
square miles, at 6 rf. pci acre rent or 7 a. 6 d. pui- 
cliase, pastoial leases for twenty-live to three 
hundied square miles at 6rf rising to 2s. 6 d. per 
mile, for twenty-five 3 eai s, and slock conditions. 
— Colony founded m 1836, under auspices ol 
South Australian Colonisation Association ; 
government vested in Governor appointee! 
and commissioners appioved by the Crown. 
Lands to be sold at not less than £1 per acre, 
and funds devoted to cnngiation liom England. 
Lai ly dill 1 ulties laigt debt to Impel iai Govern- 
ment in< lined. Rtcoveiy began 1844, when 

30.000 acics under cultivation, much stock, 
exports value £82,000 Rich copper mines 
discovered, pioving great souice of wealth. 
Kepiesentative government introduced, and, 
111 1852, local government of districts. In 1856 
the constitution was given and proclaimed. 
Responsible government from that date. 
N 01 them Icintoiy annexed in 1864. Over- 
land telegraph Irom Uoit Darwin opened 111 
1872. Dining ’88 the question of Chinese Im- 
migration ouupud much attention, and a 
conference on the subject was held at Sydney 
(June) to take joint action 111 the matter, bouth 
Austialia sending delegates to lepresent her 
interc sts. lhe financial statement made by the 
Rt Hon. 1 I'lu\ioid, Biciniei (Aug, 16th) in 
the House ol Assembly estimated the levenue 
loi ’89 at £2,400,000 and expcndituie at 
£2,280,000 Consult Bootliby’s “Statistical Sketch 
ol bouth Australia,” liarcus’ “ bouth Australia,” 
Goidon and Gotch’s “Australian Handbook for 
1887,” Bethei ich’s “Catalogue ol York Gate 
Libiarj l lie Jonh , etc. , and se*e Diplomatic. * 

Southend New Pier. Ill bept. ’88 the Local 
Board ol bouthend-on-Sta, Essex, signed a 
contract with Messrs. Arrol Bros., of Glasgow, 
for the construction of a new pier instead of 
the present vvooder one, already said to be 
longest in England. The oontract was for the 
£43,384, but the whole scheme, with its super- 
structures, tramway, etc., cost some £60,000. 
The contract is divided into three distinct divi- 
sions. The first of these is a double-decked 

f iler of about 200 yards m length, extending 
rom the present massive pier approach up to, 
and including a spacious concert room which 1a 
estimated to cost £2,000. Seating accommoda- 
tion will be provided for 1,000. The aeooiid 
seotion consists of a combined promenade and 
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tramway pier about a mile m length— viz., from augmentation of the fleet (see Navies Foreign); 
the concert-room to the head of the present pier, the question of army reform; and the affirma- 
This portion of the structure will be 20 feet tion by the Ministry of a Universal Suffrage Bill 
wide, 12 feet being reserved for promenading (Nov. 29th), which grants electoral rights to all 
purposes and the remainder for the tramway. Spaniards over twenty-five years of age, with 
The thud section consists of a large and hand- two years’ residence in the same place, the 
some pierhead, which will be erected lust only exceptions being officers of the army and 
outside the present one. It was originally soldiers on active service, paupers, and cnmi- 
mtended to extend the new pier 80 yards nals. In June the Sagas ta Mwistcy resigned, 
further seaward, but this idea has been aban- and Senor bagasta returned to office with a 
doned. The time allowed foi the construction new Cabinet. During the latter part of the year 
of the pier is as follows •— Seotion No. 1 , seven party feeling manifested itself by a hostile 
months ; seotion No. 2 , twelve months ; section demonstration against behor Canovas del Cas- 
No. 3 , fifteen month®. These periods run con- tillo, the ex-premier, at .Saragossa (Oct ), and 
secutively. Engineers, Brunlees & M'Kerrow, repeated by the students of* Valladolid and 
of London. Work has been commenced. Baicelona (Nov). Owing to the constantly 

E0Uth©rn Bulgaria. Name now usually given retuuing rivalries of the different sections 
to Eastern Roumelia (q.v ) of the Liberal party, the opposition of beftor 

South Georgia. A bancn, snow-covered Gamazo, leader of the Agrarian party (see 
island in the bouth Atlantic, lying 800 miles Spanish Political Parties), and resignation 
E.S.E. of the Falklands, to which colony it has of General Ryan, Minister of War, ana other 
been annexed. Aren 1,570 sq.m. ministers, a Cabinet crisis ensued, and ended 

Southwell, Rt. Rev. George Ridding, Lord in the resignation of its members (Dec. 9th). 
Bishop Of, b. 1828 , educated at St. Marv s Coll , Of social and general events the more 1m- 
Winchcstcr, and Balliol Coll , Oxford, wheic portant ha\e been the trial and acquittal of 
he graduated MA (’53), and D.D. (’69) Was Dr. Middleton for shooting a gipsy who attacked 
Head Master of Winchester Gollegd ’67-84. Con- him in the tower of Cordova Cathedral (April) ; 
secrated first Bishop of Southwell in May ’84 the demonstration of fifty ironclads of the Inter- 
Sp&ln A monaichy lately under Alfonso XII national fleet , the opening by the Queen-Regent 
of the House of Bourbon, now under a regency. (May 20th) of the Barcelona Exhibition (a v ) ; 
By constitution of 1876, Spain is declared a the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
constitutional monarchy, with executive power (June) to Madrid, when the order of Maua Louisa 
vested in the king, and the legislative power was conferred on the Duchess ; the inauguration 
in the Cortes with the king. Cortes com- (Sept 21st) of the Bilbao Harbour Works ; and 
posed of senate and congress equal in the visit of the Queen of Portugal and the Duke 
authority Senate in three classes — TSt, of Oporto to Madrid (Nov ) Consult Webster’s 
senators in their own right; 2nd, 100 Crown “Spain”; Reclus’ (Eh&ee) “Geographic Um- 
nominees (the two first classes not to exceed vci selie,” Vol I , The Statesman s Year Book ; 
180) ; 3rd, 180 elected by communes, chureh, Almatuuh eh Gotha , etc. 

universities, and hugest taxpaycis, half to Spanish Colonies. See Colonies and De- 
retire every five years. Congress composed of ptnoencii s 01 European Powers 
431 deputies, elected by citizens of twenty-five Spanish Exhibition, ’ 89 . In April next it is 
years of age paying taxes. Islands of Cuba and proposed to hold an exhibition, of which the 
Porto Rico represented in Cortes Each pro- industrial section will include all the various 
Vince has its own parliament for municipal and 1 manufactures of Spain and hei colonies. Paint- 
provincial administration. Religion, Roman uigs and sculpture by Spanish artists, and 
Catholic, tublic woishin of any other creed J repi esentative collections of ai tides produced 
forbidden. Area, including the Baleanc and , at the chief ccntics of Spanish industry, will be 
Canary Isles, each cons'deicd a piownce, included An interesting feature of the exhibi- 
197,667 sq m. ; estimated pop (’85) 17,226,254; tion will be the Spanish streets, villages, and 
estimated revenue for ’87, £34,023, 870, expendi- shops, peopled by men and women m the 
ture, £34,256,760, debt, £240,000,000 Imports picturesque costume of the vanous districts, 
for ’86, £34,208,276 , exports, £29,093,992 The The president of the exhibition, which will be 
most striking commercial feature of ’88, and held on the site of the late Italian Exhibition 
one which has an impoitant bearing upon the {q.v ), is the Duke of Wellington, 
future prospei lty of the provinces of Cadiz, Spanish Political Parties and the Cortes. 
Seville, and Malaga, is the manufacture of The Cortes 01 paihament of Spain consists 
Spanish cognac, which, taken from the pure of two bodies, a Senate and a Congress. The 
rich grape of those distiuts, has proved far Senate is composed of three olasses those who 
superior to the French. (For aimy and navy sit bv right of bnth or official position, of xoo 
see Armies, Foreign, and Navies, Foreign.) members nominated by the Crown, and of 180 
The past year (’88) has been barren of elected by the largest taxpayers of the kingdom 
incidents 01 the first magnitude. More 1m- and certain corporate bodies. In the present 
portant was the scheme of the Government Senate the Govei nment has on most questions 
to strengthen the navy by building some a laige majority, the Opposition numbering 
new ironclads. For this purpose £9,000,000 108, and being thus divided Conservatives, 90; 
was voted, to be spread over nine years. Republicans, 6 ; Democrats, led by General Lopez 
Among the chief political events of the year Leommquez, a nephew of Marshal Serram, 6; 
are to be noted tne approval by the Senate, Liberal Reformers, led by Senor Romero y 
by 122 to 52 votes, of a bill establishing trial Robledo, 5 ; and x Cuban Autonomist. Among 
by jury (Feb.); Spain’s action in respect of the majority, however, are 40 agrarian members, 
Xoroeco, the proposed conference relative to who usually oppose the Government on econo- 
lts affairs having been abandoned in con- mic questions, and 12 followers of Marshal 
sequence of the Sultan’s refusal to grant the Martinos Campos, whose support is also variable, 
concessions required to foreign trade ; the The present Congress, which was also elected 
question of the Sugar Bounties (q.v .) ; the in April *86, contains 430 members, who are 
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elected (in the proportion of 1 to every 50,000 
souls of the population) by limited suffrage 
under the constitution of March 27th, 1876, which, 
after the accession of the late King Alfonso, 
replaced the more liberal constitution of 1869. 
The political divisions of the piesent Congiess 
are very numerous, although for ordinary voting 
purposes they may be classed as Ministerialists, 
320; Opposition, no. Each of these two divi- 
sions, however, contains several groups, the 
Opposition particularly being made up ot the 
most conflicting fractions, from Radical Repub- 
licans to Conservatives of the most reactionary 
type. Chief among the latter are the followers 
of Senor Oanovas del Castillo, ex-prime minister, 
who constitute more than a half of the whole 
Opposition. They are lor the most part men of 
hign position and exceptional talent, vei y man\ 
ot the number being ex-niuu&tc 1 s The fol- 
lowers of Senor Canovas, howevei, aic only 
opposed to the Sagasta ministry on political 
grounds, as they are devotedly attached to the 
monarchy, which steadily continues to increase 
its hold on the country. 'The next most numer- 
ous gioup among the Opposition is that of the 
Radical Republicans, who numbei 18 , the re- 
maining fractions are Democrats, 6; Moderate 
Republicans, or Possibilists, to which Sen 01 
Castelar belongs, 5 ; Liberal Reformers, 4 ; 
Cuban Autonomists, 4 ; and 1 Carlist. The 
Ministerialists arc less divided. The chief 
strength of the Mimstrj' is obtained from the 
personal following of Senor Sagasta, number- 
ing some 230, whose political creed may be 
described as model ate Liberalism Theieaie 
also compused within the majonty 30 Demo- 
crats, who follow Senor Martos, the President 
or “Speaker" of the Congress , 20 Centralists, 
who repiesent the Conservative wing of the 
majority ; some 40 Dissidents and Agrarian 
members, led by Senor Gama/o, an ex-ministei , 
who succeeded to the leadership when the 
foimer chief of the gioup, the Marquis dc la 
Vega de Armijo, cnleted the Sagasta cabinet as 
Ministet for Foreign Affairs Senor Gamazo’s 
followers, however, usually suppoit the minis- 
try on all but agrarian and economic questions, 
on which they are pronounced pi otectiomsts, 
while the Sagasta cabinet inclines to fieeti ade. 
Senor Sagasta’s progiamme is a thoroughly 
Liberal one, and is as w'cll calculated as any- 
thing is likely to be to cope with the Clerical 
and Carlist parties and to hold m check the 
revolutionary aspnations ot Seiioies Pi y 
Margall and Ruiz Zornlla. The Cabinet crisis 
and resignation of its members (Dec 9th) may 
cause some changes in the relation of the 
parties. 

Spanish Town In Jamaica (if.i > ) 

Speaker. The title of the presiding officer 
of a legislative assembly On the first day of 
the meeting of a new Parliament members of 
the House of Commons are summoned from 
their own chamber to the House of Peers, 
where Her Majesty’s pleasure is signified by 
the Lords Commissioners that they shall pro- 
ceed to the choice of some proper person to be 
their Speaker. On their return the Commons 
proceed to the election accordingly, the Clerk 
acting the while as chairman. On the follow- 
ing day the Speaker elect, with the House, is 
summoned to the House of Peers, and one 
of the Lords Commissioners signifies Her 
Majesty’s approval of the choice made by the 
Commons. The Speaker then, in the name and 
on behalf of the Commons, lays claim to their 


ancient and undoubted rights and privileges, 
which being confirmed, he and his fellow-mem- 
bers return to their own chamber, and the cere- 
mony of taking the oath is proceeded with, he 
being the first to go through it. (See Commons, 
House of, and Parliamentary Procedure.) 
The Speaker may hold office until a dissolu- 
tion. Should the office become vacant during 
a session, the new’ Speaker then elected is 
presented for the Royal approbation, but does 
not claim the privileges of the House. This 
great officer has a residence in the Palace of 
Westminster, and receives a salary of ^5,000 
per annum ; he ranks as first Commoner, and 
is usually awaided upon retirement a pension 
of ^4000 and a pcciago. There has been no 
contested c lection for Speaker since 1839. The 
following have filled the office since the meet- 
ing of the fiist refoimed Pailiament — -Sir C. 
Mannci s-Sutton (first elected 1817), 1833-5 ; Mr. 
J. Abercromby, 1835-9; Mr C. Shawd-efevre 
(the piesent Viscount Eversley), 1839-57 ; Mr. 
L E. Denison (afterwards Viscount Ossington, 
and since deceased), 1857-72 ; Sit H. Brand 
(the present Viscount Hampden), 1872-84, when 
Mr Petl w r as elected Tne Speaker of the 
House of Lords is the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being. The Chairman ot Committees and 
seveial other peers are authorised by commis- 
sion to act as deputy Speaker in the absence 
ot the Loid Chancellor , and should none of 
these be present any lord may be chosen to act. 
See also Chairman of Ways and Mfans. 

Speaker’s Claim of Privileges. See Privi- 
leges or Peers and Members. 

“SpeakDr’s Commentary, The." A com- 
mentary on the Bible, contributed to by Anglican 
bishops and clergy , edited by the Rev. Canon 
Cook, of Exetei ; and published by Mr. John 
Muitay, in ten volumes, 1871-81. The plan of 
the undertaking onginated with Mi. J. E. 
Denison, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
which accounts for its title 
Special Correspondents See ed. ’88. 

Special Licence Ihe law requires that 
be lore the celebiation of a marriage according 
to the rites of the Church of England the banns 
be thrice published previously in the church 
where the marriage is to be solemnised. But a 
licence may be had to dispense with this 
ceremony An oidinary licence is issued by 
the Ordinary or by his surrogate A special 
licence is issued by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and empowers the parties to be married 
at any time, not only in any church or chapel, 
but in any other meet and convenient place. A 
special licence is issued from the Faculty 
Office, Doctor’s Commons, and bears a £$ 
stamp A special licence and the Ordinary’s 
licence are obtained in the same way, but a 
special licence is supposed to be obtainable 
only by persons of rank. 

“ Specie Point ” .See Foreign Exchanges. 

Species Seeed ’88. 

“ Spectator, The ” ( 6 t/ weekly), founded 
July 5th, 1828 Originally started as a Liberal 
review, under the editorship of Mr. Rantoul. In 
1862 the department of news was altered in 
form, and reduced to paragraph articles. The 
Spectators entirely opposed to the concession 
of Home Rule to Ireland. Office, 1, Wellington 
St , Strand, W.C. 

Spectrum Analysis. See ed. ’88. 

Spencer, Herbert, English philosopher, b. 
at Derby 1820. -Educated by his father, a 
teacher of mathematics at Derby, and by his 
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uncle, a clergyman. At the age of seventeen Supplementary Pastors’ Aid Fund. Minor mstitu- 
he became a civil engineer, a profession he tions are also attached to the Metropolitan 
gave up some seven or eight years later. Tabernacle. Mr. Spurgeon’s letter on the Irish 
During this period Mr. Spencer contributed Question exerted an important influence in Non- 
to various journals, and was for some time sub- conformist circles at the timeofthe last election, 
editor of the Economtst. At the house of Dr. Mr. S. in 1887 severed his connection with the 
John Chapman, editor of the Westminster , Mr. Baptist Union on the ground that many of its 
Spencer met, and became the life-long friend members held views more in harmony with 
of George Eliot and George Henry Lewes. His the teachings of Matthew Arnold and Herbert 
first work of importance, “ Social Statics, or Spencer than with those of St. Paul and the 
the Conditions essential to Human Happiness Christian Fathers— a step which has led to a 
specified, and the first developed,” appeared long controversy in the papers under the title 
in 1851. In 1855 appeared the “Principles of of the “Down Grade Question.” In ’88 Mr. S. 
Psychology,” and in 1861 “ Education — Intel- was entertained by his supporters at a meeting 
lectual. Moral, and Physical,” which has run convened to welcome him on his return irom 
through sixteen editions. Mr. Spencer has al- Mentone, and to celebrate the issue of his 
ways contributed largely to various periodicals, 2000th sermon. He is at present (Dec. 6th) 
and these articles have, for the most part, been staying at Mentone for the lecovery of his 
reprinted in pamphlet or book form. In 1882 health 

Mr. Spencer visited Amerxoa, where he gave Stainer, Sir John, Mus. Doc,, Inspector of 
several lectures, among others one on “ Amei 1- Musio to the Education Department; b. 1840, 
can Nervousness.” Mr. Spencei is said to be an and at seven years of age became a chorister 
evolutionist and agnostic, and m his various of St. Paul’s; at sixteen organist of St. 
works has especially attempted to apply the Michael’s Coll., Ten bury, and three years later 
principles generally known as “Darwinian,” oiganist of Magdalen Coll., Oxlord. He sub- 
and tne yet larger ideas of w’hich these are sequently giaduated both m Arts and in 
only a part, to the phenomena of mind and of Music, and in ’6o was appointed organist of 
society. I11 his “hirst Principles" lie deals U 11 iv Church. In ’72 he succeeded the late Sif 
with biological pioblcius generally. Among John Gosse as 01 gainst of St. Paul’s, and held 
his many linpoi taut works aic “The Pun- that appointment until last yeai , when he retired, 
ciplcs of Psychology ,” and “Political Institu- Dr Stainer has composed many anthems and 
tions” (being Part V. of “Principles of S0010- Church services, the Cantatas “ The Daughter of 
logy”— 1882). Of Mi. Spencer’s many recent Jairus,” “St Mary Magdalene,” “The Cruci- 
review aiticles ? a sei ios from the ( ontempomry flxion,” and, 111 addition to his well-known 
has been repunted as “ The Man vn s/rs The ‘ ‘ Treatise on Harmony ” and Musioai Primers, has 
State” (1884; 7th thousand, 1886), which con- written “ The Music of the Bible ” Knighted ’88. 
tains the articles on “The New’ 1 oryism ” and “ Standard, The.” bust published m 1827. 

Coming Slavery,” an attack on Socialism, Its present price is a penny, and it is in the 
“ Ecclesiastical Institutions ” (being Part VI, of front rank of the political journals that rose 
“Principles of Sociology^” — 1885). into impoi lance almost immediately after the 

“8. P.G.” (Society for Propagation Of the abolition of the Paper Duty (61) Its present 
Gospel in Foreign Parts) The oldest Mis- circulation is close on a quaiter of a million 
sionary Society connected with the Chuich of daily. The political principles of The Standard 
England, being incorpoiated by Koval Chattel arc Consci\ati\e , but ltiescrves, and on occa- 
in.1701. Office, iq, Delahay St*., Westmmstei. sion exeiciscs, the right of sharply criticising 
Beo., Kev. 11. W. Tuckei, M.A. Income foi the action of the Conservative party. During 
2886-7, ^109, 70s. r the Amcucaii Civil War, the letters of its 

8pn&iristlk6. bee Lawn Ti nn is coi respondent “ Manhattan ” were marvellously 

Spurgeon, Rev Charles Haddon, b 18.14. popular, and the services of its war corre- 
On relinquishing the Peedobaptist views ol his spondents— notably Mr. G. A. Henty, and 
family he became associated with the chuich Mr Camci on, the latter of whom w^as killed m 
at Cainbudgc of which the celebiatcd Robeit the Bayouda deseit— have always been prompt 
Hall had been pastor; and as a member of and efficient. The present editor, under whom 
the preachers’ association of this congicgation the piospcnly of the paper has steadily ad- 
Mr. Spurgeon fust began to hold sci vices 111 vanced foi the past decade, is Mr. W. H. 
surrounding villages. Pastor at Watei beach ! Mudford. 1 he Lvtnmg Standard (1857) is an 
(1851), preached ioi the first time 111 London evening edition of the morning paper. 

(*853). Pastor, New Paik Street (1854), but 111 1 Standing Co mmi ttee. See Grand Com- 
consequence of the gtcat crowds attracted m nut ancl Parliamentary Procedure. 
services weie held at Exeter Hall, and at the Standing Orders. This term was originally 
Great Hall, Royal Suuey Gaidens, where on applied to certain Oiders made by either house 
one occasion a teruble disastci occurred ot parliament to regulate its own procedure* 
through some one raising a false alarm of Oideis made by either house maym respect 
nre whdst Mu S. was preaching, Pastor of of their time for remaining in force be classified 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, erected at a cost of under three heads. (1) Standing Oiders, which 
£32,000 (1861). Mr. Spin geon’s sermons, of are permanent regulations, although liable to 
which about 23,000 of each issue are sold, have be suspended upon extraordmaiy occasions — 
been published since the fiist w’eek of 1855, and c.g., in order to the rapid passing ot bills of a 
are translated into various foreign languages, pressing nature. (2) Sessional Orders, which 
As an author he has pioduced numerous continue in force only during the session in 
works, the chief being the Treasury of David, which they were made, although they may 
7 vols. 8vo : he also edits the well-known be renewed from year to year. (3) Orders 
magazine, The Sword and Trowel . Mr. indefinite in their duration. Of these three 
Spurgeon is the founder of the Stockwell classes the Standing Orders are the most 
tfe phana ge (2667), the Pastonf College, the important for purposes of procedure. The 
volportage As so ci ation ; the Book Fund, and the Roll of Standing Orders of the House of Lords 
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has been regularly published at intervals. But the expedition had proceeded on its perilous 
until 1854 the Standing’ Orders of the House of journey, much uneasiness was causedT by the 
Commons, with the exception of those relating publication of a report that Mr. Stanley had 
to private bills, had never been published by been murdered, though this was generally dis- 
authority. See Parliamentary Procedure, ci edited. An expedition under Major Barttelot, 
and Session ’88, sect. 68 . I son of Sir W. B. Barrtelot, M.P., was subse- 

St&nford, Charles Villlers, who has done quently sent in search of him, but its gallant 
so much for the cause of music at the Univer - 1 leader was murdeied by some of the natives 
sityof Cambridge, is the son of an accomplished 1 who accompanied him. News of the fate of 
amateur musician. He was born at Dublin in Stanley and Emm is anxiously awaited, a 
1852, went to Cambridge as Choral Scholar of; report (Oct. ’88) having leached Europe that 
Queen’s, became Organist of Trinity in ’73, ! Stanley had been killed. See Emin Bey. 
and soon afterwards Conductor of the Cam- ! Staple Inn (Henry V.). Originally a hos- 
bndge Musical Society. His university career 1 teliy for wool mei chants, became an Inn of 
was also distinguished. His operas aie ‘‘The • Chancery in the time ol Henry V., and a 
Veiled Prophet” (not yet hcaid 111 England), j dependency of Gray’s Inn after Henry VIII. 
“Savonarola ’’(played at Covent Garden), and | In this auiet spot Di. Johnson resided on 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims” (wutten for Mr leaving Gough Sguaie, and here he wrote 
Carl Rosa at Drury Lane). His oratorio “ The “Rasselas.” The Hall was built in 1631, and the 
Three Holy Children,” written for the Birming- othei buildings aie old. It was sold 111 Nov. 
ham Festival of ’85, his “Irish Symphony,” 1886 to the Pi udcntial Life Office, and has now 
and his choral ode “The Revenge” (Leeds become the home of the Institute of Actuaries. 
Festival, ’86), are well worthy of his lcputation. “Star, The.” (Price ) Anew Radical 
He is Professor of Composition at the Royal evening paper, devoted to the interests of the 
College of Music, and one of the leaders of Home Kute movement It made its first 
advanced musical thought. In ’87 he was appeal ance on Jan 17th, ’88. Dui mg the year 
appointed Professor of Music at Cambridge m this paper has attracted attention by its prompt- 
succession to the late Sir Geoige Macfarrcn. ness in obtaining information. One of its most 
Stanley. Capital of Falkland Islands (q.v ). popular features is the column entitled “ Mainly 
Poploo about People” Edi to. , Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 

Stanley, Henry M., b. at Denbigh 1841, and (7 V.) Office, Stonci uttei St , E C. 
passed his childhood in the woihliousc at St. Starvation, Death from. See Coroners 
Asaph He subsequently sailed as cabin boy Inquests. 

to New Orleans, wlieie he was adopted by a Stationery Office Publications. The vast 
Mr. Stanley, whose name he took, but whose numbci of papeis issued to the public under 
death without making provision foi him again the supei mtendcncc ofHei Majesty s Stationery 
compelled him to start the world on his own Office (7 v ) lendeis it impossible to enter much 
account. After a senes of adventuies he became into detail, but they oompnse books affecting 
ajournalistdunngthe American civil war, being j the military, naval, and civil services, reports 
attached as reporter to the staff of the New of the scientific icsults of the voyage of H.M.S. 
York Herald . In ’68 he was sent to accompany Challniga , calendars of State Papers, chronicles 
the British expedition into Abyssinia, as war ; and memouals, and publications of the Record 
correspondent for that paper 'Subsequent to ' Commissionci s, rules undci the various Acts 
this he made a tour to the Black Sea, and thence | ol Pailiamentj papeis issued by, 01 affecting, 
through Peisia into Ind.a. In ’69 Livingstone the Board of Irade, the Education, and Science 
in Africa, had not been heat d of for a long time, and Art Departments, and the Local Government 
Mr. Gordon Bennett, propnetoi of the Nezv York Board, Explosive and Factory Books and Forms, 
Herald, ordered Stanley “ to eo and find him ” Survey publications, and numerous miscel- 
Early in ’71 Stanley left Zanzibar and plunged laneous nooks. The most important among this 
into the unknown continent Before the end vast collection is Vol, I. of “ State Trials 
of that year he had found Livingstone. In (1820-23) [10s ], which contains many ieports 
’73-4 he accompanied the British expedition — foi the most part hitherto unpublished— of 
into Ashanti, up to Kumassi, as a war corre- cases relating to the nght of public meeting, 
spondent again. In ’76 the New York Herald Theie aie also some extracts from un- 
and the London Daily Telegraph conjointly published documents, giving many details 
sent him to Central Africa, 1 to take up the as to the history of “Peterloo. _ Besides 
thread of Livingstone’s discoveries. He left the account of Queen Carolines claim to be 
Zanzibar in that year, and m ’77 emerged on 1 crowned, we have also the celebrated trial of 
the west coast, havingcircumnavigatcd Victoria ! the King v. Sir Francis Burdett. Ihe complete 
Nyanza, and forced his way in spite of teinble I set, it is anticipated, will occupy about 8 or 10 
obstacles down the whole couise of the hithei to J vols. The “Challenger volumes have been 
unknown Congo. In ’79 the King of the j issued from time to time, but aie now drawing 
Belgians gave Stanley the command of an ex- , to a close, and the publishers note that com- 
edition formed bv the International Afr ican 1 plete sets will probably soon become scarce. 
Association, for the purpose of exploring j Military and naval, and indeed books issuing 
the Congo. Stanley succeeded in planting ; fioin all departments, have been constantly 
stations and securing steam-navigation upon , appearing. The Board of Trade Journal {q.v.) 
the upper river, and may be said to have made [monthly 6 d.) contains useful information for 
what is now the Congo Free State (7. v.). Here- merchants and others, while the Row Bulletin 
mained at work from '79 till ’85, with the ex- (monthly 2d.) ought to interest a large circle, 
ception of a shoit absence in ’82. In Jan. ’87 containing as it does such valuable notes on 
Mr. Stanley started on an expedition for the Economic Produce and Plants* , Of theGhronicles 
relief of Emin Bey (q.v.). Previous to his de- and Memorials we have Historians of the Churoli 
parture he was entertained at a banquet at the of York and its Archbishops. VoL H. ; Chronicle 
Mansion House, and presented with the free- of Stephen, Henry H., ana Riohard I., Vol. HX. ; 
dom of the City of London. A few months after Roger! de WendTover, Vol. L; besides many 
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others. The publishers are Messrs. Eyre and the estimates 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Xoadon, In addition tc 


E.C . Messrs. A. and C. Black, North Bridge, 
Edinburgh, and Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co., 
104, Gratton Street, Dublin. The Hydrographic 
Publications are obtainable only from Mr. J. 

D. Potter, 31, Poultry. The Geological and 
Ordnanoe Survey Haps are published by Mi. 

E. Stanford, 55, Chaung Cross, London, S.W , 
Messrs. A. and C. Black, North Street, Edin- 
burg, and Messrs. Hodges, Figgis, & Co., 104, 
Gralton Street, Dublin. JPatent Specifications ai c 
only to be obtained at the Patent Sale Office, 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 

Stations, British Coaling To a country 
like Britain the importance of having vanous 
convenient points throughout the woild at 
which both hei navy and her mci cant lie mai me 
may obtain supplies of coal cannot be over- 
estimated, especially in the event of hostilities 
breaking out. As •-team navigation has ad- 
vanced, the Government have organised in our 
own possessions coaling stations, where it 
has been conceived that they would be most 
useful; but the great majontyol those places 
have been allowed to lemain in a eompai atively 
defenceless state. Opeiations aie now 111 pio- 
gress,howevei , which will remove this reproach. 
A Royal Commission appointed to mquu e into the 
defence of Butish possessions and commence 
abroad tendered its leport to the Government 
July ’82, and the lnspectoi-Gcncial of Fortifica- 
tions was instructed to diavv up a scheme based 
on the icport A soheme based on the recom- 
mendations of this Commission was fust laid 
before Pai Lament in '84 Since then, howevci, 
a fuller knowledge of tilt lequirements of each 
place to be defended and of the defences 
now thought essential have largely added to 


Coaling Stations. 


Aden 

Trinoomalee 
Colombo . 
Singapore 
Hong Hong 
Simon’s Bay 
Table Bay 
Sierra Leone 
St. Helena 
Mauritius 
Jamaica . 

St. Luoia 


the estimates of the necessary expenditure. 
In addition to the list of stations drawn up in 
’84, is that of Table Bay ; armament is also to be 
, provided for King George’s Sound and Thursday 
j Island, as asked for by the colonial representa- 
tives at the recent Colonial Conference. During 
’88 the Imperial Defence Bill was passed, which 
! provides for the issue out of the Consolidated 
j Fund of the sum of ^850,000 to carry out the 
agreement foi naval defence entered into 
1 between the Imperial Government and the 
j colonies respecting the provision of a special 
j squadron of men of war. A further sum of 
| ^2,600,000 will be raised tor the deience of the 
1 military ports and coaling stations, and for 
j making further piovisions for Imperial defence. 

These sums arc to be raised by loan, principal 
1 and intei cst to be provided for by appi opnation 
1 of dividends leceived on account of the Suez 
, Canal shaies A very laige poition of the 
1 memorandum issued with the Army Estimates 
by the Secrctaiy of State for War dealt with 
the defences of the poits and coaling stations 
ol the Empire , in addition to which there was 
published an exhaustive report on the same 
subject, made by a committee, of which the naval 
and military repiesentatives w^ere Admiral Sir 
W M Doirell and Lieut -Gen. S11 G. B. 

, llawe}'. Ihe committee recommended that 
\ betw-een ,6850,000 and ,6950,000 was lequisite to 
put the coaling station defence in a proper state 
of leadiness so fai as works and aimaments, 

| bai lacks, submarine mines and stores aie con- 
| ecined, it was fuither recognised that a mobile 
j defence was needed, and that for the provision 
ol this the Admit alty must be lesponsible. An 
| idea of the expenditure alieady incurred and the 
money remaining to be expended will be given by 
! the following table — 


King George’s Sound 
ft Thursday Island 
Smaller Coaling 8tatiom 
Other guns not yet 
1 allotted 


| WORKS. 

ARMAMENTS. 

Estimated amount 
agi eed to by 

08 

•2-0 

be" 

Estimated 

ojg 

Remaining 

3 be expended 
by Imperial 
Government. 

Treasury and Colonial 



amount 


Governments 

C « 

§ £ 

agreed to 

Is 

To be paid 
byColomal 

To be paid 
by Imperial 

O* 

X 

W 2 

5 X 
£ 0 

V <u 

by the 
Treasury. 

8* 
x ** 

w 2 

Gov nment. 

Gov nment. 

m 


m 

** 

JC 

£\ 

JC 

jC 

jC 

JC 

JC 

64,50 oa 

64,500 

42,300 ft 

22,200 a 

79,95oc 

51, 220c 

28,730 c 


25,000 

16,500 

8,500 

11,080 

11,080 

24,820 ft 

1,820 ft 

24.000 ft 

60,660 



81,000 ft 


76,850ft 

4,150ft 

6,750ft 

120,614 

i8 7, 204 

33,410 

1 1 6,000 ft 


109, 250ft 

i53, 9 IQ 

130,310 

23,600 

59,000 ft 

5 3, 000 

40,700 

12,300 

43,280 

11,970 

3*, 3*o 

7,ouo 

O ft d 

O ft d 

75,000 

42,950 

3 2 ,o5o 


30,000 

30,000 

... 

15,000 

10,840 

4,160 

55,000 ft 

7,000 

5,600 

1,400 

2,400 

2,400 



12,800 ft 

42,200ft 

56,895 

17,195 

39,7oo 


4 I » 2 5° 

19.500 

21,750 

70,75° 

2,355 

68,395 


30,000 


30,000 

18,500 

4,000 

14,500 

)■ id 


... 


28,000 


28,000 

w 

\ 

... 


. • 

35,551 

9,721 

25,830 

1 - 


... 


14,410 

14,410 


400,380 

867,760 

(?) 

(?) 

786,000 

396,666 

890,346 


t r R1U 01 payapic oy nmian uovernment. (6) Paid or payable to Colonial Governments, 

malt Port ^izabdth^uf 1 ^ * n< * lan Government, (d) Amount not yet reported. (<?) Esqui- 
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In addition to the £493.495 remaining to be of H.M. Controller. T. D. Pigott (£1,500); Aisist- 
expended, and the contribution to be paid by ant Controller, H. G. Reid (*800). 
some of the colonies, a farther sum of *350,000 Std&d, W illiam Th OBMU l, editor of the 
was required for bai racks and works, and Pall Mall Gazette (q.v. ), and son of Rev. W. 
>£66,451 lor submarine mines, stores, etc., the Stead, Congregationalism Howdon - on - Tyne, 
total amount being ,£909,946. With this sum was b. July 5th, 1849; married 73; educated 
the Secretary of State lor War hoped to be privately and at Silcoates ; apprenticed (’63) 
able to complete the military defences ol the to commercial house at Newcastle Guay. Ap- 
coaling stations in ’ 88-89 It is, however, un- pointed editor of the Northern Echo C71) ; 
likely that this will be accomplished, as, owing appointed assistant-editor (’80) to Mr. John 
to the failure of some of the guns to stand the Morley (then editor ol the Pall Mall Gazette) ; 
tests required, the heavy ordnance lor Singa* succeeded him as editor-in-chiel (’83); inter- 
pore and othei places was not in November viewed Gordon at Southampton (Jan. *84); 
ready lor shipment. As to the naval defenoe, wrote “The Truth about the Navy” (Oct. ’84), 
the Penelope , an old ironclad, has been rearmed, “ The Maiden Tribute of Modem Babylon” (July 
and will replace the Flora receiving ship at ’85), “No Reduction no Rent,” a lecord of 
Bunon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope Gun and a visit to Ireland m the autumn of ’86, 
torpedo boats have also been despatched to the “ The Langworthy Case ” (’87), and “Truth about 
the same place. This is the instie.il attempt Russia,” vcritten altti a visit to Russia in May 
at providing mobile defence at the coaling and June ’88 

stations ol a natuie icndered neicssai^ Stephen, Sir J F, '■on ol the late Rt. 
by the advance in material ol natal waifuic lion bn Janies Stephen, was b. 1829. Called 
Trie Orion ironclad has also been stationed to the bar (’54), QC. (’68) For about two 
at Singapore as a temporary measuic , and yeais and a hall (71-72) he was legal member 
at Hong-Kong, Halifax, Esquimalt and one 01 ol the Council oi the Governor - General ol 
two other ports, torpedo boats have been de- India, and by his codification ol the criminal 
tailed for the piotection of the stations Eailj law ol that countiy contericd lasting advant- 
in '88 Lord Brassey, having tetunud from a tour age upon its inhabitants He was Professor 
of inspection, oi the coaling stations and othei ol Common Law to the Inns of Court (’75-79). 
strategical points in the Butish possessions, Appointed a judge (’79). Mi. justice Stephen, 
called attention to the subject in \ai unis letters who never succeeded in getting into Parha- 
to the Times. He has also delnercd several ment, is a high authonty on criminal law. 
addresses on the same subject at the pnnoipal He is the author ol “General View ol the 
towns in the L nited Kingdom. Briefly his sug- Criminal Law ol England,” “Digest of the 
gestions aie as follows Bombay needs additional Law ol England,” “Digest of the Criminal 
monitors, King George’s Sound, Thursday Law,” and other lej<al works, as well as 
Island and Port Darwin, ai maments of sufficient “Libcity, Equality, tiateinity,” and “Essays 
force to deny the harboui and coal supply to byaBamstei ” IVfi Justice Stephen’s attempts 
depredatory cruisers, 'I he batteries at Table to secuie the codification of out criminal law 
Bay more DreechJoadcis , Colombo, Singapore, have not Jyet met with success, although the 
Mauritius, St. Helena, and Sierra Leone, local project has liom time to time been under con- 
corps ol voluntetr naval and militia aitillciy sidcration. 

borne of these suggestions have been accepted Stephen, Leslie, b. at Kensington 1832. 
by the Government, and are 111 com oi being Educated at Eton, King’s Coll , London, and 
carried out. Lord Brassey also called attention 1 unity Hall, Camb , wheic he graduated ’54, 
to the insufficient docking accommodation on and subsequently became Fellow and Tutor of 
several stations for the wants ol the navy in that college. Mr. S was loi some time editor of 
war-time. At Bombay especially .1 lust-class the Cornu ill Magazine, and m ’83 accepted the 
dock is needed, and an othei m the West Indies, Clark Lectureship in English Literature at Oam- 
where it has been suggested one should be bridge, but* resigned it twelve months later 
provided at Castries Bay, Bt. Lucia, now being His best known books aie “The Playgiound of 
iortilied as a coaling station in lieu ol Bai- Europe,” “Essays on Frcethmking and Plain 
badoes. This mattei also the Government 1 Speaking,” “Ilistoiy ol English Thought in 
promised should be attended to. In the ports 1 the 18th Centuiy,” “The bcience ol Ethics,” 
east of the Mediterranean are eleven docks and the several seucs ol “ Hours m a Library.” 
capable of taking in a fiist-class aimoutelad He is also editor oi the “Dictionary of National 
battleship. Foui are m the hands of loreigncis Biography ” (7 v ), now in com se ol publication. 
— one at Salmon, two 111 Japan, and one at San Mr b is a son ol the late bn James Stephen, 
Francisoo. The remaining seven aie in British and bi othei ol the present S11 James Fitzjames 
Colonies: one is at Hong-Kong, the others at Stephen He mairied a daughter ol the late 
the Cape, Melbourne, Sydne} 7 , Auckland and W M Thackeray. 

Esquimalt. At the military station oi Ildhfax Stephenson, Lieut. -Gen. Sir Frederick 
a dock is m course of construction, and at Charles Arthur, K C.B., b. 1821. Served in 
Bombay arrangements are in progiess loi m- the Cnmean war (’54-55), as Military Secretary 
creasing the size ol a dock now bemg built, so to the Commander-m-Chiel. He also served in 
that it shall be capable ol accommodating a China. Commanded the Home District (’76-79), 
first-class ironclad. and in ’83 was appointed to the command of 

the forces in Egypt. 

Stationery Office (Princes St., Westminster) Sterling, Madame Antoinette) eminent 
provides the public offices and Parliament with vocalist, was b. 1850, m the State of New York, 
nooks, stationery, etc., and arranges foi the Her musical education was conducted by Abella, 
greater part of the printing required by them. Marches!, and Pauline Viardot. In London her 
in Oct. %8 the Controller of the Stationery training was continued by Manuel Garcia. Her 
Office was appointed by Letters Patent, under debut in England took place in *73, at one of the 
the Great Seal, to exercise all rights ana privi- Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, 
leges in connection with copyright the property | Since that time Madame S. has become one of 
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the most popular singers of ballads and Scotch business. The S. E. recognises no transactions 
songs, notably her rendering of “The Lost with any other parties than its own members, 
Chord ” and “The Better Land.” She married, and all must be in accordance with the usages 
in ’75 l Mr. John MacKinlay. of the “ house.” The transactions are liquidated 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, author and critic ; twice a month, the settlement extending over 
was b. at Edinburgh, 1845, and educated at the three days. The dates are fixed by the com- 
University of that city, where he graduated mittee every month, some accounts being 
M.A. He started a magazine while a student ; longer than others. In the case of Consols, 
but the ventuie was not a success, though some however, it is different, the settlement in 
of his own contributions to it gave promise of English government securities taking place but 
the distinction he has now attained. One of once, at the commencement of each month. 
Mr. Stevenson's earliest works was an account S. E. holidays— January 1st ; Easter Monday ; 
of his travels in California, but the book which May 1st ; Whit Monday; the first Monday m 
established his reputation as a writer of the first August ; November 1st ; December 26th ; unless 
rank was “Treasure Island.” Amongst the specially ordered otherwise by the committed, 
mostpopular of his other works are “ Dr. Jekyll —Terms Scrip is an abbreviation of the term 
and mr. Hyde,” recently dramatised and played subscription, and is applied to the certificates 
at the Lyceum theatre ; “ Story of the Rebellion of payment of deposits and calls prior to 
of ’46,” the “ Dynamitards ” (written in conjunc- the issue of the definitive certificates or 
tion with his wife), “An Inland Voyage,” bonds. Time Bargains are transactions entered 
“Tiavels with a Donkey,” “New Arabian into by speculators who have no intention 
Nights,” “The Silvei ado Squatters,” “ Prince of cithei paying for the stock or shares 
Otto,” “ The Blackamoor,” “The MaBter of Bal- they have bought, or delivering those they 
lantr&e” (’88), and his mimeious essays. He may have sold If at the time appointed the 
has also wiitten a life of Ins father, tnc ccle- stock they have bought stands above the price 
brated lighthouse engined . His most recent named the sellei pays the difference. If below 
work is “ Edinburgh * Picturesque Notes.” he leceives it. A Bull buys with the view 
Steward Of England, Lord High, was to a rise in pi ice before a settlement at a 
viceroy, or prime ofncci undci the king The future date. A Bear sells with the view of 
office was established puor to the reign of the buying back at a future date at a lower price. 
Confessor, and was annexed to the loidship of Contango is a sum paid by the speculator for 
Hinckley; but since the rebellion of Simon de the use, pei share 01 per cent , for the privi- 
Montfort it has only been lcvived put Jia< vuv lege of defemng payment till the next settle- 
fora coronation, 01 “a tual by impeachment, 01 ment Backwardation is a sum paid by the 
the trial of a peer ; and in the two latter cases speculator foi the fall, to postpone delivery of 
the Lord Chancclloi has been geneiall\ coni- stock or shares till the following settlement, 
missioned to act. At a coronation the L 1 1 S Continuation rates embrace both contango and 
walks before the sovereign carrying St. Ed- backwardation. Options are transactions by 
ward’s crown ; and m the case of William TV. which a speculator can limit his loss by paving 
and Victoria this function was performed by a fixed sum when the bargain is made. They 
the Duke of Hamilton. See Privitegi . may be either a “put and call," a “put,” or a 

Steward Of the Household, Lord (see “call” A put and call enables an operator to 
Ministry) receives his charge from the Queen sell 01 pui chase at a fixed price on a certain 
in person by the delivery of a white wand, day. A put is a transaction by which a specu- 
which is his symbol of office, and w'hnh he lator has the option of selling stock at a fixed 
bears on s'ate occasions, breaking it ovei the price at a futuie time, for which he pays an 
royal coffin at the funeral ol the soveieign agieed late. A call is a transaction by which 
He is always a pi ivy councilloi . He has the stock can be claimed on a settled day for a 
direction of the Queen’s palaces ; the act cunts ccitam consideration. Carrying over signifies 
of the Household come undei his leuew, and the postponement of payment or delivery of 
he has the conti ol and selection of all sub- stock or shares till the next settlement day. 
ordinate officers and seivants except those Hammering is the declaration of a defaulting 
connected with the chapels, chambeis, and membei, which is announced by the “head 
stables. This office must not be confounded waitei ” striking three blows with a mallet, 
with that of Lord High Stew aid (q.v.). Cornering is an operation by which a scarcity 

Stirling, Sir James, b 1836. Educated of stock is created, thus producing a fictitious 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Called to the market and pi eventing a dealer from obtaining 
bar (’62), Junior Counsel to the Treasury (’81), what he has previously sold except at greatly 
Membei of the Bai Committee (’83). Formcily enhanced prues. For example, if A sells B a 
he reported for the Incorporated Law Society, number of shares or stock for delivery on* a 
Created a Judge of the Chancel y Division of certain day, and finds he is unable to deliver 
the High Court of Justice. them, B can have the securities publicly bought 

StOCK Exchange. (For history of this, and in by the secretary to the committee, or by the 
offloial list, see ed. ’87.) For the purposes of clerks of the “house.” The sellers of such 
business the S. E. is regulated by a committee securities under the circumstances necessarily 
of thirty members, including the chairman and raise the prices severely against A, who has to 
deputy chairman, called the “ Committee for pay the abnormally enhanced price. A is then 
General Purposes.” This committee is appointed said to be cornered. Arbitrage is an operation 
by a ballot of the members, and holds office for whereby identical securities are bought in one 
twelve months from the 25th March in each market and sold in another. Long and Short 
year. The S. E. contains upwards of 2,500 are American terms synonymous with Bull and 
members, who are either Jobbers or Brokers. Bear. Spread is also an American term for the 
The former are dealers who buy and sell at option to either Put or Call stock. Straddle is 
the market prices, while the latter deal with the same option at one price whether stock is 
the jobbers on behalf of the public, and are “put” or “called.” Amongst the abbzevia- 
remunerated by commission for transacting the tiona used in the Stock Exchange the following 
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are the principal Brums, a name given to Lon- D.C.L. Oxford, and LL.D. Edinburgh, Dublin, 
don & North-Western Railway stock; Berwiok j and Aberdeen, and lion, corresponding member 
stands for North-Eastern stock; York “A," of various scientific societies. He was elected 
Great Northern “ A” stock ; Dinahs, Edinburgh Conservative M.P. ior the University of Oam- 
and Glasgow; Haddocks, Great North of boot- bridge last year, 111 the place of Mr. Beresford- 
land; Saras, Sheffield Deferred; Potts, North ' Hope, deceased. 

Staffordshire j CalejTj Caledonian ; Claras, Cale- Stone, M&XCUS, Mr., R.A., is the son of the 


donians Deferred ; Bertha, Brighton Deferred , 
Dover “A” or Doras, South-Eastern Deferred. 
Ayrshire, ordinary stock of the Glasgow and 
South Western Railway; Chinas, Eastern 
Extension Telegraph shares; Noras, Great 
Northern Deferred Ordinary stock , Knackers, 
Harrison, Barber & Co. s shares ; Vestas, 
the Deferred stock of the Ratlway Invest- 
ment Co. ; Virgins, Virginia New funded 
— Paris Bourse On the Pans Bouise thcie 

are sixty recognised official biokers (Agents 
de Change ), known as the Parquet. flicrc 
are also non-official dealers under the name 
of Coulisse, which include many high-class 
iirms and arbittage houses l'he settlements 
are arranged each fortnight in Foreign 
Government and Miscellaneous hit unties, 
and Monthly in Rentes, and oecupy inc 
01 six days. The monthly liquidation ically 
commences on the last day oi each month, as 
Options are declared on that day. Rente “con- 
tinued," 1st of month; Other securities “con-! 


late Fiank Stone, A.R A. Born in 1840, he 
illustrated various books and magazines, and 
achieved his earliest success m 1863 with his 
“From Waterloo to Paris,’’ a picture repre- 
senting Napoleon m a peasant’s cottage. 
Sevetal of his subsequent domestic pictures 
have been engraved, and one oi two of them 
purchased by the Royal Academy under the 
Chantrey bequest. Mr. Stone, who has occa- 
sionally painted landscapes and water-colour 
pictuies, was made an A.R.A. (’77), R.A. (’87). 
Storthing, See Sweden. 

Stoughton, Rev. John, D.D., author and 
nomontoi mist divine, was b. 1807. Educated 
at Highbury Coll , and Umver. Coll., London. 
Alter holding successive chinches at Windsor 
(1842) and Kensington (1843), he became (1875) 
Piofessor ol Historical 1 heology in New 
Coll , London , D.D. Edinburgh (1869). Dr. 
Stoughton is the author of numcious works, 

— .» . con _ | ..monu whidi aie the “ Eoole.uutioal Hutory ol 

turned,” on the end, Accounts made up, ,id, England” «> Y° }'■>• A F S , of . Lll ^ 5t ( ??^?’ 

Client* pa, brokers and deliver securitnU, ith ; ' ‘Progress ol Divine Revelation, “Golden 
Brokers pay clients, 5th, and Brokers deliver Legends (jb86j, etc. 

securities to clients, 6th. The fortnightly J Straits Settlements. A Hi itish Crown 
settlement commences 011 the 13th of the \ colony in the Malay Peninsula It denves its 
month and finishes on the 20th, and is con- | name hom the stiafu which sepai ate the Malay 
ducted alter the manner aheady descubed, I peninsula Com Sumatra, and which form the 
omitting the Rente day. Consult Dui dett’s j gi eat trade loute between India and China. It 
.. .. "’89. . consists ol the island ol Singapore, the town 

, and piovince ol Malacca, the territory and is- 
' lands of the Di tidings, the island of Penang, and 


‘Official Intelligence,’’ '89. 

Stock Exchange, Law in ’88 A decision 
of importance to stock exchange spec ulatoi s 
was given by Baron Huddleston (Novembei). 
The plaintiff had instructed an outside broker 111 
London to purchase ccitaiu shares on which 
he paid a “ cover” deposit of ^50, the ariange- 
ment being the usual one 111 such 1 ases, that 
the broker should have the right to dose the 
account, without notice, it the price fell and 
exhausted the cover. On July 6th the price 
did so fall, but the account was not closed until 
the 7th, when the price had iccovered, and 
showed a profit of £ 60 on the transaction, f he 
Court held that the bioker had the option of 
closing the account when the price had ex- 
hausted the cover, but as he did not exercise 
his option he was not at liberty to do so when 
the price had recovered. An ordci was there- 
fore made for the payment of the £6u pi ofit to 
the client. 

StokeB, George Gabriel, LL.D., F R s., b. 

1819, at Skreen, co. Sligo. Educated at Pem- 
broke Coll., Cambridge, wheie he graduated 
B.A. <1841) as senior wrangler, and was elected 
to a fellowship. Appointed Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics (1849). Awarded the Rumford 
medal by the Royal Society, m recognition of 
his services to the cause ot science by his dis- 
covery of the change m the refrangibility of 
light (1853). Dr. Stokes, who was chosen one 
of the secretaries to the Royal Society (1854), 
was president of the British Association at 
Exeter (1869), and is President of the Royal 
Sooiety. has contributed to the Transactions of 
several learned societies, and has delivered 
professional lectures at Cambridge, and at the 
Museum of Practical Geology in London. Prof. 
Stokes is Hon. LL.D. and D.Sc. Cambridge, 1 


Wellesley. Ihe native states of Perak, Se- 
langoi, andSungei LJjong, aic conti oiled by the 
Colonial Government. The Cocos or Keeling 
Islands are a distant dependency. The whole 
aiea of the actual colony is about 1,472 so. m., 
pop 42-1,384. The capital of the colony and seat 
of government is Singapoic. — Singapore is an 
island at the southern extremity ol the Malay 
Peninsula, aica 206 sq. m , pop 139,208. It is 
liil'y and loi ested, fci tile, and not unhealthy for 
F m opeans. Chief local pioducts are pepper and 
ganibier The varied fauna includes tigers. 1 he 
city of Singapore is a great commercial centre 
loi the East. It has a commodious harbour, 
now being stiongly fortified. It is the head- 
quaiteis of H M. military and naval forces m 
these regions The usual garrison consists of 
a battalion o( infantry and two batteries of artil- 
Ici y —Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, lies 360 
miles 1101th of Singapoic, and about two miles 
oil the coast of Piovince Wellesley. Its area is 
107 sq m , pop. 90,931. The port and capital is 
called Georgetown, a well-built city. The island 
is partly level and fertile, partly hilly. There 
is a famous waterfall in it, and the scenery is 
chatming Sugai-cane, rice, and cocoanut are 
the chiel crops. The harbour is a good one, 
and there is large commerce. The Governor 01 
the colony appoints a Resident Councillor to 
control administration. — Provinoe Wellesley is 
politically one with Penang. It stretches 45 
miles along the coast of the mainland. Area 
270 sq. m., pop. 97,324* it *s level, well watered, 
fertile, and highly cultivated. Sugar-cane, rice, 
and tapioca are the staple productions. — Xalacea 
is a town and territory 340 miles south of 
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Penang. Its coast, rocky and barren, extends Structures, Apparently Useless. See 
42 miles. The area is 650 sq. m., pop. 93,579* Origin of Species. 

The town is one of the oldest European settle- Sub-Feudaxli. See Land Question, ed. ’88. 

ments in the East, having; been acquired by SubpOBHa— literally under penalty (Lat. sub 

the P01 tuguese in 1511. The Dutch captured poena), the name of a writ requiring something 
it from them in 1641. It was taken by England to be done under a penalty for neglect, 
in 1795, afterwaids restored, and in 1824 ceded Subpoenas are of two Kinds: the subpoena 
by the Dutch in exchange for English settle- ad testificandum, compelling a witness to give 
ments in Sumatra. Its trade and importance evidence in an action, and the subpoena duoes 
are now slight. The interior is mountainous tecum, compelling a person who has in his 
and picturesque, with fertile valleys. Tapioca possession documents relevant to the issue oi 
is the chiei local product. It is ruled oy a an action to appear and produce them m court. 
Resident Councillor, subject to the Governor of The penalty named in the writ is one of £100. 
the colony.— -The Bindings consist of the island Suez Canal The deepening and widening of 
of Pulo Pangkor and a small stup of territory this valuable waterway, or rather the construc- 
on the mainland, about 80 miles south of tion of a parallel waterway, was decided upon 
Penang, and politically annexed, iccently, to in July 1883, after considerable commotion 
that settlement. — Cooos Islands or Keeling had been caused by an agitation amongst the 
Islands aie a small coral gtoup lying some 700 English shipowners, who find three-quarters 
miles south-west of Java Area 9 sq m , pop of the traffic, in favour of a development of 
2,322. They produce cocoanuts,and are inhabited some kind. Mr Childers, then Chancellor of 
by an English family and Malay labourers, the Exchequer, gave details of the agreement 
Tney are now included in the government of entered into by Her Majesty’s Government 
the Sti aits Settlements —Perak, Selangor, and with Iff. de Lesseps in the House of Com- 
Bungei TJjong, the protected states, aie piac- mons on July nth, 1883, wheieby the former 
tically dependencies of the colony. They he were to find j£8,ooo,ooo capital, at 3J per cent., 
along the coast between Penang and Malacca, and to use their good offices with the Egyp- 
stretching inland to the mountain backbone of tun Government. Nothing, however, was 
the Peninsula Since the war of 1876 each of then done Eailv m January ’87 M C. de 
them has been controlled by a Resident, ap- Lesseps and Sir J Stokes left Egypt, having 
pointed by the Governor of the Sti aits English obtained the necessaiv concession from the 
officials hold many posts under the native Egyptian Government of land along the canal, 
governments, and English officers contiol the and also at Port Said, I&mailia, and Suez, for 
native militaiy police. These countries aie improving and deepening the canal. For further 
flourishing and piogressive Roads and jail- details of the work of ’87, see ed. ’88 During 
ways are consti ucted or being made, and the the lattei portion of the year much diplomatic 
rich lesoutces of mountain, valley, and lowland, attention was paid to the neutralisation of the 
well watei ed and splendidly wooded, ai e being canal, and a draft convention (which also referred 
developed. Tin is produced in laigc quantities, to the New Hebrides question) presented by 
while tapioca, pepper, rice, sugar, coftce, cacao England to France, was published m the Times 
and cinchona aie being successfully cultivated of Oct 26th Up to the end oftheyear the great 
Perak has an aiea of 7,949 so m , i>op 118,000, Powers had not come to an understanding on 
a revenue of ,£238,749, and has liquidated all the matter ol neutiality. In Feb. ’88, a Parlia- 
debts. Its port is Port Weld, and capital mentary Paper (Egypt No t) was published, 
.Kinta. Selangor has an aiea of 3,000 sq m , containing \ olunnnous correspondence on the 
pop. 50,000, revenue ,£75,110 Its capital is International convention An elaborate series 
Kwala Lumpor. Sungei Ujong has an area of of regulations for the lighting of the canal, and 
500 sq. m., pop. 14,000, revenue ,£20,196 Other of the ships using it by night, were published 
native states in the Peninsula aie moic or less in the Times of Mar. 30th, followed hy an cx- 
under British influence.— The Straits Settle- planatory lettci lrom Sir John Coode on April 
ments form a Clown colony. The Govcrnoi is 4th The Company’s dividend for the year, 
assisted by Executive and legislative Councils declared on May 15th, was 73 fr. 50 c., and the 
For financial statistics see British Empire, report, read at Paris by M. de Lesseps, stated 
etc. (table). The last consists of pi oducts ] that the receipts loi ’87 amounted to 60,510,328 
already mentioned, together with tin, spices, j fi , and the expenditure to 30,521,833 fr. ; 3,137 
sago, hides and horns, rattans, gutta-peicha, ships had passed through, and of passengers 
caoutchouc, gums, oils, drugs, and dye-stuffs | 182,998. Navigation at night, by aid of the 
All the poits are ficc Tne currency is the , electric light had been begun on Mar. 1st, '87, 
dollar (3s. 4 < 1 ) and cents of it. Malays and | added the report, and 395 vessels had taken 
Chinese are the most numeious of the popu- , advantage of it, the canal was in a good con- 
lation, Khngs come next, then Indians and , dition, and the deepening to a depth of 8 metres 
Europeans. — The history of the colony has 50 c. would be finished by the end of ’88. 'The 
been similar to that of the Indian Empire. Imperial irade, sanctioning the Suez Canal Con- 
Penang was our first settlement (1795), Malacca vention, was promulgated at Constantinople on 
finally ours in 1825, and Singapore in 1824. May 18th. The negotiations as to the new 
Gradual enlargement of British territory has Suez Canal Convention, arising out of the British 
followed, while the native states are passing occupation of Egypt, proved of a most protracted 
into the same position as those of the Indian character, the difficulty being intensified by the 
Empire. The colony is well ordered, extremely peculiar position held by Italy m regard to 
valuable, and its development proceeding Massowan m the Red Sea. From Constants 
rapidly. Consult Miss Bird’s “Golden Cher- nople under date Oct. 25th, however, it was 
sonese,” Cameron’s “Our Tropical Posses- reported that the Imperial Irade, sanctioning the 
sions,” Keane’s “Asia,” McNair’s “ Sarong and convention with the latest modifications, had 
Kris,’’ etc. been issued on that day. On Oct. 29th the 

4 4 Strike Off the Roll**” See Roll of Soli- convention was signed by the representatives 
citors.* of the contracting powers and the Ottoman 
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Government; the document comprises seven- 
teen articles. 

Sugar Bounties, International Conference 

qn. In consequence of the urgent representa- 
tions of persons interested in the sugar trade, 
which has for many years been suffering from 
severe depression, supposed to be largely aggra- 
vated by the prevalent system of bounties, 
Lord Salisbury took steps” to assemble repre- 
sentatives of the great trading countries to con- 
sider the bases of an understanding for the 
suppression of bounties on the exportation of 
sugar. The Conference met at the Foreign Office 
in London on 24th Nov. ’87, under the presidency 
of Baron Henry De Worms, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade Besides Great 
Britain there were also represented Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Italy, The Netherlands, Russia, and 
Sweden. Alter many sittings, a protocol was 
signed towards 'the close of ’87, condemning 
the system of bounties, the delegates of the 
Powers recommending their respective Govern- 
ments to take steps for their abolition A draft 
Convention was diawn up by the President, and 
annexed to the protocol, embodying the views 
of the Conference. This convention was signed 
on May 12th, ’88, by the [representatives of all 
the Powers, and then submitted 10 the Govern- 
ments, with the result that the Conference met 
for the last time on Aug 30th, and definitely 
signed the convention All the Powers (except 
the United States, which was not represented 
at the Conference, though Mr. White, of the 
American Legation, attended to watch the 
proceedings) agreed, as has been said, in 
condemning the bounty-fed system ; and Eng- 
land, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Russia, and 
Spam agreed to “boycott” bounty-fed sugar 
wherever it came from Austria, by a declaia- 
tion appended to the convention, withheld hei 
final adherence till all European sugar-producing 
and sugar-consuming countries gave in theirs 
Franoe made a similar stipulation ; Brazil re- 
served her entire freedom ; so did Sweden. 
Denmark declined to boycott, on the giournl 
that such action would be a breach ol treaties. 
There are thus only six Powers fully united 
as enemies of the bounty-fed sugar, and they 
propose to carry out the terms of the convention 
by means of a Commission which will sit in 
London, whose business it will be to report 
what sugar in any country is bounty-fed, and to 
what extent. Upon the reports furnished by 
the Commission, a majority of the signatories 
to the convention will decide, and their de- 
cision will of course regulate the action of all 
the Governments. From this it would appear 
that Russia, Germany, Holland, Spain, Italy, 
and Belgium— Germany, Russia, Holland, and 
Belgium being large sugar producers, and 
competitors in English markets for their own 
sugars— are to determine whether England is 
to buy sugar from the United States or Sweden, 
which hold aloof from the convention, or from 
France, Austria, land Brazil, which meanwhile 
reserve their adherence to it. The terms of the 
convention have given rise to a considerable 
amount of controversy, Sir Thomas H. Farrer 
and the Board of Trade maintaining that the 
essential principle of such a compact is dis- 
guised Protection. “We virtually promise,” 
says Sir Thomas, “ both for ourselves and all 
our colonies, that we and they will not, under 
any circumstances, show any favour to the 
sugars of our West Indian and other colonies 


or possessions over that shown to the beet 
sugars of their rivals in Europe.” Sir Thomas 
further declares that the convention throws 
upon us the obligation not only of examining 
and supervising the management of all sugar 
factories and refineries in countries parties to 
the convention, but also of forming a judgment 
on the operations of manufacture in countries 
not parties to it. He declares the Treaty will 
not put an end to bounties, but will make sugar 
dearer to ourselves and cheaper to non-boy- 
cotting nations. It will entangle us in em- 
barrassing commercial and financial restrictions, 
and perhaps involve us m bleaches of valuable 
commercial treaties. It may help other 
countries to improve their foolish systems of 
taxation, but it will restrict the freedom of 
England, and embarrass and injure us. All this 
is traversed by the advooates of the convention, 
who declare that any artificial cheapening of 
sugar caused by foreign bounties “ involves a 
divergence of the current of production, which 
must end in the loss or great reduction of the 
natural sources and the consequent dependence 
of the consumer on artificial sources ot supply.” 
If Free Trade is to be maintained in this 
countiy, say the advocates of the Convention, 
it is necessary that bounties should be 
neutralised or abolished. It is our wish to 
bi ing back the production and manufacture of 
sugar into natuial channels, and we believe 
that under natural conditions sugar will be 
produced m sufficient quantities to supply the 
wants of the world, and at a low price as well. 
Such are the conflicting views on this import- 
ant question, the value of which will not be 
practically ascei tamed foi some time, since 
the convention will not be finally ratified till 
August, '90 [The full text of the Protoool and 
of the Annexe thereto, containing the Projct de 
Convention, was published in the Ttwen of 
Dec 20th, ’87 ] 

Sugar, Electrically Refined. In ’84 a com- 
pany was foimed 111 the United States for 
working a process for refining sugar by means 
of electricity. The inventor was Prof. Friend, 
of New York, who succeeded at that time in 
producing samples of refined sugar from the 
raw material, and some of it was exhibited m 
this country. The method of working was a 
secret rigidly kept by Prof Friend, who had 
his machinery, in fact, made at different places 
and by different makers, the whole being put 
together by himself Premises were subse- 
quently erected at Brooklyn, at a large outlay, 
and designed to turn out about 200 tons of sugar 
per day Before, however, all the machinery 
was completed the inventor died. This was m 
March, ’88, but it appears that he had previously 
committed the details to writing, and the pro- 
cess therefore will be brought forward on a 
commercial scale 

Suicide. See Coroners’ Inquests. 
Sullivan, Sir Artliur Seymour, b. in Lon- 
don, 1842. His father was a military band- 
master. Sullivan, who was a choir-boy at 
the Chapel Royal, gained the “Mendelssohn 
Scholarship ” at the Royal Academy of Music, in 
1856, and there completed his musical education. 
He went to Leipzigfrom 1858 to 1861. His music 
to Shakespeare s “Tempest” at once attracted 
public favour on his return in 1862. Constantly 
writing cantatas (“Kenilworth,” 1864, etc.), 
oratorios (“ Prodigal Son," 1869 ; “Light of the 
World,” 1873), anthems, songs, etc., he yet 
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remained without any specially extensive popu- 
larity, till he hit upon a vein of burlesque 
operetta, which he produced in conjunction 
with W. S. Gilbert, who wrote the librettos. 
They are uproariously funny, yet elegantly 
written, ana are as yet unique. The first 
was “Trial by Jury ” (1875), followed by “The 
Sorcerer ” (1877), running for 175 nights; 

Pinafore ” (1878), for 700 consecutive 
nights, and having probably the greatest 
success in England and m the United States of 
any work of the kind— revived at the Savoy 
*87-88; * ‘Pirates of Penzanoe” (1880), “ Patience 
(1881); “lolanthe” (1882), “Princess Ida” 
(1884) ; “Mikado ” (1885), revived m ’88 , “Ruddi- 
gore” (1887); and “The Yeomen of the Guard” 
(1888). For the Leeds Festival, in Oct 1886, 
he set to music an arrangement, by Mi . J Ben- 
nett, of Longfellow’s “ Golden Legend,” which 
must rank among his finest compositions Sir 
A. Sullivan received the honour of knighthood 
(1883), and the Legion of Honour (1878) lie 
isD.C.L (Oxon. 1876), LL.D. (Carnb 1879), and 
is one of the Council of the Royal College ol 
Music. 


Sulu. An independent native state in Borneo 

(f/.V.). 

SulU Islands A group of the Malay Aichi- 
pelago, area 950 sq. m., pop. 75.000 Officially a 
Spanish possession, in reality undei various 
native lulers, who are much given to pnacy 
The Sulu Islands produce tortoise-shell, tre- 
pans, edible birds’ nests, pearls, and pearl- 
shells. 

Sumatra. A laige island of the Asiatic 
Archipelago. Area about 170.744 sq. m. , nop. 
(of Dutch possessions) about 2,750,000. The 
Dutch supremacy is nowefltctual all round the 
coast, but much of the intei lor still remains 
practically unpossessed Acheen (Atjeh) was 
made a Dut< h government 111 1878 Chief Dutch 

g jrts are Padang and Benkulcn. See Java, 
orneo, etc. 

Sunday Closing Acts Acts of this name 
have been enacted at different times foi Ireland 
and Wales. They provide for the total closing 
on Sunday of houses for the retail of intoxi- 
cating liquor. Such liquor, however, may be 
retailed to persons living m the house or to 
bona-fide travellers The law in Wales is 
permanent, but in Ireland is lenewtd iiom 
year to year. In Ireland the Dublin Polne 
District, "Belfast, Cork, Limcrnh, and Watci- 
lord are excepted from the operation of the 
Act. But m these places houses for the ictail 
of intoxicating liquor may remain open on 
Sunday only from 2 p.m to 7 p m. Bills to 
apply the principle of Sunday Closing to single 
English counties have been introduced, but 
none have become law. The Scotch law of 
licensing contains provisions to the same effect 
as those of the Sunday Closing Acts so called. 
See Session ’88, sects. 85 , 41 , 70 . 

M Sunday Magazine, The” ( 6 d. monthly, 

illustrated). Founded Oct. ’64. First editor, 
Dr. Guthne, whose aim was to provide bright, 
cheerful, and inspiring leading for “the best 
of days.” Assisted by an excellent staff of con- 
tributoi s, the S. M. attained great popularity. 
Under its present editor (the Rev. B. Waugh) it 
is continued successfully on the same lines, a 
new and very attiactive featuie being its 
regular “Sunday Evenings with the Children.” 
Another feature of the S. Af. is its illustrations. 


Sunday Postal Labour. A Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on. For concise report 
see ed. ’88. 

Sungel Ujong. A Malay state under British 
protection. See Straits "Settlements. 

Supply. The sums necessary to defray the 
charges for the Army, Navy, Civil Services, 
Customs, Post Office, etc , are voted annually 
by the House of Commons in Committee of 
Supply. The sums required are granted for 
the financial year ending on March 31st; and 
although votes on account are sometimes 
granted caily in the session for parts of the 
year, the whole sum voted during the session 
for any service is for the exact period of twelve 
months. The Estimates, framed by the respect- 
ive depai tments and approved by the Treasury, 
are laid upon the table soon after the commence- 
ment of each session, and any items which may 
be subsequently found insufficient, or any un- 
foiescen charges, aie provided by the Supple- 
mental y Estimates. Votes of oredit for military 
and naval cxpcnditme of an urgent character 
are also voted in Committee of Supply. The 
Army and Navy Estimates were each made the 
subject of an annual explanatory statement 
until ’87, when, at the suggestion of Lord R. 
Chili chill, printed memoranda, prepared by 
the Secietary lor Wai and the First Lord of 
the Adnmally, wuc circulated instead thereof, 
with a view ol giving the Committee of Supply 
j time to make themsc Ives fully acquainted with 
I the inituic of the ministmal piopobals before 
| the} weie moved 111 Committee. On the 
! icsolution embodying the vote for the number 
, of nun lor the army is founded the Army 
(Annual) Bill, which pi ovidcs, duiing twelve 
months and no mote, for the discipline and re- 
gulations ol that loice The system of granting 
supplies for only twelve months involves a 
meeting of Parliament every yeai, and provides 
a l once a safeguard against the permanence of 
the military establishment and a means of con- 
tinuing it periodically in such strength as the 
House itself may deem to be necessary. For 
the Civil Service for 88-9, see Finance, 
National, and Session 88, sect. 57 . 

Supreme Court of Judicature. The 

Supreme Court was formed by the consolida- 
tion ol all the superior courts of the kingdom 
of England, excepting only the House of Lords 
and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. It replaces (a) the Courts of Com- 
mon Law, the Queen’s Bench, Exchequer and 
Common Pleas, together with the Court of 
Appeal known as the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber ; (/;) the Court of Chancery and the 
Court of Appeal m Chancery ; (c) the Court oi 
Admiralty ; ( d ) the Court ol Probate and Court 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, which 
replaced the old ecclesiastical courts dealing 
with similar matters ; ( e ) the London Court of 
Bankruptcy ; (J) the Court of Common Pleas 
at Lancaster and the Court of Pleas at Durham. 
The Supreme Court replaces all these by a 
single court of first instance known as Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and a single 
court of appeal known as Her Majesty’s Court 
of Appeal. The High Court of Justice, again, 
is organised m three divisions— (a) the Queen’s 
Bench Division, in which have been merged 
the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
Common Pleas. It consists of the Lord Chief 
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under the presidency of the Lord Chancellor 
of England, and having five puisne judges ; (c) 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division, 
consisting of two judges, the senior acting as 
president, and the junior ranking as a puisne 
judge. All puisne judges appointed since the 
foundation of the Supreme Court bear the 
same title and receive the same salary. Her 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal consists of the Lord 
Chancellor as president, the Lord Chief Justice, 
president of tne Probate Division and Master 
of the Rolls, who are members ex officio, and 
of five ordinary members, known as ‘the Lords 
Justices. As the three dignitaries fiist named 
are usually engaged elsewhere, the working ! 
Court of Appeal commonly consists of the 1 
Master of the Rolls and the five Lords Jus- 
tices. The distribution of business between the 
several divisions of the High Court rests on 
the general principle that any action may be 
brought m any one of them But this rule is 
modified by law and practice as lollows — ' 
(a) The onminal jurisdiction of the Couit is 
exercised solely by the judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, (b) Jurisdiction over causes 
of the following classes is exercised solely by J 
judges of the Chancery Division • (1 ) actions i 
for the administration of the estates of deceased , 
persons : (11.) actions for the dissolution of 1 
partnerships ; (111 ) actions for redemption or 
foreclosure of mortgages ; (iv.) actions foi the 
raising of portions or other charges upon land, 
or the sale of land subject to any charge 5 (v.) 
actions to enforce execution of trusts ; (vi.) 
actions for the rectification, setting aside or 
cancelling of written instruments ; (vu ) actions 
to enforce specific performance of contracts ; 
(vili.) actions for the partition or sale of real 
estates ; (lx.) actions concerning infants and 
their estates. (0) Jurisdiction over all such 
causes as would have come before the old 
Courts of Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce is 
exclusively exercised by the judges of the 
Probate Division. To the above general 1 ule | 
there are other exceptions of less importance. , 
The procedure of the High Court nas been | 
formed by a process of selection and improve- 
ment out of the different forms of ptocedure 
observed by the old Courts which have been 
merged m it The only diffeiences of procedure 
now to be observed in the different divisions 
are such as have a practical value in the 
despatch of their different business. In all 
divisions every cause is as far as possible 
dealt with by a single judge, 111 whom aic 
vested all the ordinary powers of the Court. 
The same forms of pleading are prescribed by 
the rules, although not adopted in piactice by 
all the divisions alike. In all the divisions 
evidence is given by word of mouth or by 
affidavits, as may be most expedient. Trial by 
jury is becoming infrequent in all civil causes, 
although still most infrequent in the Chancery 
Division. The Court 01 Appeal is the same 
for all causes, and observes an absolutely 
uniform procedure, although for the more 
rapid despatch of business it is divided into 
two courts, each commonly consisting of three 
members. The procedure of the High Court 
and Court of Appeal is set out at large in the 
Rules of 1883. These, although irregular m 
form and incomplete in substance, constitute 
our nearest approach to a code of civil pro- 
cedure. In tne year preceding, the various 
branches of the Supreme Court were for the 
first time housed in a single building. 


Suram Pass Tunnel. It was reported in J uly 
’87 that the piercing of the tunnel on the line of 
the Poti-Tiflis railway, to “replace” the Suram 
Pass, had just commenced. To obviate all 
possible delays, financial and otherwise, it was 
decided at the outset for the Ministry of Com- 
munications to appoint a commission to remain 
on the spot, and deal with the claims of the 
contractors, etc. The tunnel will be nearly 
2| miles long, is to be finished m ’90, and is 
estimated to cost ^1,000,000 sterling. In Novem- 
ber it was reported that, notwithstanding a 
slight landslip, the operations at the tunnel 
had made such progress that a distance of more 
than 900 yards (2,800 feet) had been pierced, and 
the work would soon begin at the other end. 

Surinam. A Dutch colony in G-uiana (q . */.), 
South Amei ica. Ai ea 46,060 sq. m., pop. 74,132. 
Capital Paramaribo, on the Surinam River. 
Separated from British Guiana by the Corentyn. 
and from Cayenne by the Maroni. Pnncipal 
settlements in the lower valley of the Surinam. 
Chief pioduets, sugai, cocoa, coffee, and cotton. 
The gold diggings aie beginning to attract 
attention Killed by a Governor-general and 
officials fiadc and industry somewhat back- 
waid Bulk of population negroes, fieed from 
slavery 1863 , capitation grant £25. Dutch first 
settled 111 Guiana in 1580. Administration sepa- 
rated fiom that of the West Indies in 1845. 

Sussex Fortnight, The. SceTuRr. ^ 
Suva. Capital of Fiji ( q.v ) 

Swaziland. A small native state in South 
Afnca, lying between the Transvaal, Zulu- 
land, and Amatonga. Aiea 9,000 sq.m,; pop. 
50,000. It is a mountainous tract stretch- 
ing along the Libombo lange, with richly 
fertile valleys, and its mineial wealth is great, 
valuable fields of gold and coal being included 
in it The Swa/i arc a section of the warlike 
Zulu lace, and, during our campaign in the 
Transvaal against Sikukum, and afterwards 
in Zululand, weic our fiim allies. At the 
conclusion of the wai with the Transvaal 
Boers, then boundaiy was carefully delimited, 
and the independence of Swaziland agreed to. 
But with then customary contempt for treaties 
and disregard of native 1 lghts, the Boers (1885-6) 
largely encioached on Swaziland Umbandine, 
king of the Swazi, lias petitioned for British 
assistance, and the appointment of a British 
Resident as his adviser. — ' 87 . Boers threaten 
to absorb the countiy Gold discovered. Ne- 
gotiations now pending. Affairs connected 
with those of Natal, Transvaal, Delagoa Bay, 
Amatongaland, Zululand (q.v.). 

Sweating System. A report to the Board of 
j Trade on the Sweating System at the East End 
of London, prepared by Mr, John Burnett, the 
labour correspondent of the Board, was issued 
1 in December 87. The report defines the system 
| as one under which sub-oontraotors undertake to 
do tailoring work in their own houses or small 
workshops, and employ others to do it, making 
a profit for themselves by the difference be- 
tween the contract prices and the wages they 
pay their assistants. An informal census, taken 
by officers of the Amalgamated Society of Tailors 
five years ago, gave the total of London tailors 
as 20,000, of whom 15,000 were employed under 
the sweating system. The object of tne sweater 
being his own gain, the tendency of the system 
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is grind the workers down to the lowest pos- 
sible limit ; and Mr. B. declares that the people 
employed under such a system “may be said 
to exist, but cannot by any possibility enjoy 
life." A feature of the sweating system of late 
years has been the payment of ]»remiums to 
sweating masters by foreign immigrants, for 
the most part Jews, in order that they may be 
taught some branch of the trade. Mr. B. fur- 
nishes an illustration of this from the evidence 

S 'ven at an inquest held a short time ago at the 
ile End Workhouse on the body of the child 
of a Russian Jew. This man had come to 
London with nis wife and six children. He 
was almost destitute, knew no trade, and could 
not speak a word of English His only way 
into the tailoring trade would have been by 
the payment of a premium and giving several 
weeks’ work without pay Some of Mr. B ’s 
statements, however, as to the grinding tyranny 
of the system and the wretched condition of 
its victims, were challenged in a letter addressed 
at the close of ’87 to some of the London daily 
papers by the secretaries to two of the Jewish 
labour organisations of the East End./ 

Sweating System, Committee on See 

Session ’88, sec. 71. 

Sweden. A kingdom under Oscar II , of the 
house of Bernadotte, by charter of 1815 in- 
dissolubly united with the kingdom of Norway 
without prejudice to sepaiate constitution, 
government, and the laws of either If throne 
become vacant, the Diets of both kingdoms 
elect, and in default of agreement an equal 
number of Swede and Norse deputies make an 
absolute nomination. Affans common to both 
kingdoms are administered by council of state, 
on which both nations are represented Under 
the Swedish Constitution of 1809 the executive 
power is lodged in king, who also possesses 
legislative power m matters of political ad- 
ministration ; in other respects such power is 
exercised jointly by the Diet, which, possesses 
a veto on all legislation, and the sole right of 
taxation. Diet consists of two chambers, the 
first of 130 ir embers (elected by provinces and 
municipalities for nine years), the second of 216 
members (1 to every 10,000 of population, elected 
directly for three years). The State religion is 
Lutheran ; all others, except the Jesuits, are 
tolerated.— Sweden. Area, 170,979 sq. m. ; esti- 
mated pop. in *86, 4,717.189; estimated revenue 
and expenditure for *88, £4,705,388 ; debt, 

£13,656,012; imports (’85), £18,709,000, exports, 
*13,670,000. (For army and navy see Armifs, 
Foreign, and Navies, Foreign ) The King has 
right of veto ; but if a law be thrice passed by 
three Storthings separately elected, his veto is 
over-ridden. The Norse Constitution of 1814, 
which vests the legislative power m the Storth- 
ing, is elected indirectly, the people choosing 
delegates who elect the Storthing. For business 
purposes it is divided into the Odelsthing, 
composed of one-fourth of the members, and 
the Lagthing, consisting o t the remainder ; 
all new bills Originate in the former. If the 
two divisions do not agree, the combined 
house deliberate, and the measure must be 
passed by a two-third majority.— Norway. Area, 
133,305 so. m. ; estimated pop. in ’86, 1,954,000 ; 
estimated revenue and expenditure for year 
ending June *88, £2,439,427; debt (’86), £5, 786, 883 ; 
taporta (’86) £7»5o9>o°o; exports, £5,714,000. 
The course ot events during ’88 pursued an 
even tenor, the only noticeable! occurrences 


being the marriage of H.R.H. Prince Oscar to 
Miss Ebba Munck at Bournemouth (March)/ 
and the visit paid by the Xing Of Sweden to 
England. For army and navy see Armies, 
Foreign, and Navies, Foreign ; and for 
Council, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Swimming,*88. The Half-mile Amateur Cham- 
pion ship, at Hendon, veas won by H. Bowden 
(Dolphin S.C.). time 14 m. 251 sec. F. J. 
Standring (Zephyr S.C.) was victorious in the 
One Mile Amateur Championship, beating A. E. 
France (long distance champion) by nearly 30 
yards, in 34 m ii sec. The Quarter-mile Race 
For the Balt Water Amateur Championship, at 
Ipswich, was taken by J. Nuttall, Stalybridge, 
in the good time of 6 mm. i6§ sec., beating the 
amateur record by over 3 sec. At Great Tar- 
mouth Regatta, in August, Nuttall was success- 
ful in the contest for the “ TTlph ” Challenge Cup ; 
and James Finney, professional champion, 
secured the gold medal m the Open Soratoh llaoe. 
In the 100 Yards Amateur Championship compe- 
tition, on Sept. 24th, Nuttall won easily by 
three yards, in 1 mm. 61 sec. (best amateur 
recoid) ; he is also the 500 yards champion. In 
the Long Distance Amateur Championship, de- 
cided in August in the Thames, from Putney to 
Charing Cross (about 5^ miles), A. E. France 
(Neptune S.C ) moved successful; time 1 hr. 
17 nun. 7 sec. James Finney (champion) de- 
feated George Kistler over one mile in the open 
sea at Mounts’ Bay, time 20 nun. 29 sec The 
Professional Association Captainoy Race (880 
yards) was won by E J. Kirk, in 17 mm. 27 sec. 
A H Riddell is the 500 yards amateur champion 
of Scotland The Five Miles Amenoan Champion- 
ship is held by T. Riley. Piofessor Gules 
Gautier swam fiom Westminster to London 
Bridge, and on to Cherry Pier, a distance of over 
3I miles, with both hands and feet tied. The 
220 Yards Amateur Championship, decided m the 
Lambeth Baths on Oct. 8th, resulted in favour 
of Nuttall, the holder of the title; and G. A. 
Blake (Lewd sham S.C.) retained the Plunging 
Championship, and a few days later at the same 
baths he beat all previous records with a plunge 
of 75 ft. 7 in. Mr E. J. Tackley is the Hon. Seo. 
of the Amateur Swimming Association, and there 
is also a Professional Association. 

Swinburne, Mr. Algernon Charles, son 

of Admiral Swinburne and Lady J. Henrietta, 
daughter of Earl of Ashburnham, was b. in 
London 1837. Educated at Balliol College. 
Oxford (1857). Visited Florence, and passed 
some time there. His first productions were 
two plays, “ Queen Mother ” and “ Rosamond,” 
(1861) These were followed by two tragedies, 
“ Atalanta in Calj’don ’’ and “ Chastelard,” 
and “ Poems and Ballads,” which met with 
severe criticism, and led to a species ofliterary 
warfare His later works are “A Song of 
Italy,” “William Blake, a critical essay"! 
“ Siena, a Poem ” ; “ Ode on the Proclamation 
of the French Republic in 1870"; “Songs 
before Sunrise” (1871), in which he glorifies 
Pantheism and Republicanism; “Studies in 
Song” (1881); “Notes on Charlotte Bronte”; 
“ Poems and Ballads ’’ (2nd series) ; “ Tristram 
of Lyonesse ” (1882) ; “A Century of Rondels ” 
(1883); “Life of Victor Hugo" (1886). He has 
entered with great warmth into the cause of 
European freedom, and evinced his warm 
sympathy with all national movements in this 
direction, as in his “Song of Italv,” in which 
he apostrophises Garibaldi and Mazzini, etc. 
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He in ’88 published a poem on “The Armada” in individual cantons, and all appeals civil and 
the August number of the Fortnightly Review, criminal. Each canton is sovereign subject to 
Swiney Lectures. These lectures bear the the federal constitution, possessing its local 
name of their founder, the late George Swiney, government, varied in detail, but based on the 
M.D., formerly of Exeter, and afterwards of absolute sovereignty of the people ; in some of 
London, who by his will, dated May 27th, 1831, the smaller cantons the whole male population 
the provisions of which were modified by sub- m assembly make their laws and appoint their 
sequent codicils, the last of which was 'made officials In the larger cantons the people by 
April 25th, 1843, bequeathed the sum o t £5,000 universal suffrage appoint representatives, 
to the trustees of the British Museum and their One unique characteristic of the republic and 
successors duly elected and appointed for ever, its cantons is the direct influence exercised by 
m trust, for the purpose of establishing a the people, to the consequent exclusion of the 
lectureship of geology and astronomy altet- representative principle. It is shown m the 
nately. The first course of the Swmey lectures, smaller cantons by the dnect popular legisla- 
whicn were piously conceived as a contribution tion of the assembled male inhabitants, and in 
to the “interests of religion and goodness,” the federation and larger cantons by the almost 
was delivered by the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter universal adoption and frequent exercise of the 
at the Royal Institution, and, except on two or so-called referendum, winch maybe shortly 
three occasions upon which the lectin es have descubed as follows. When a law has been 
been given at Edmbuigh, they have evci since passed, the minonty (exceeding accitain fixed 
been delivered at diffcient places m London, minimum) is entitled to demand that the law in 
including the Museum of Practical Geology, question shall be submitted to and confirmed 
the Royal School of Mines, University College, by the dncct \otc of the citi7tns t .g , although 
and the British Museum (Natuial 'Histon ), the constitution abolished capiLal punishment 
Cromwell Road, South Kensington Fiom the it was decided by a popular vote taken in 1879 
“ conditions of appointment,” in which, howenr, that e.uh canton should be at liberty to re-enact 
the trustees of the British Museum “reserve to the infliction of such penalty There is no 
themselves the powei of making any alteiations state religion, but complete religious libeity. 
which they may think fit,” it appeal s that the Tin cantons maintain older among the various 
last-named institution is bent clorth designated icligious bodies, and no bishopric can be 
as the place of the habitual deliveiy of the established without the apptobation ol the 
Swiney lectures The “ conditions of appoint- it public Education is free and compulsory, 
ment ” referred to set foith that “candidates Budget ’88 revenue, 66,700,000 fr ; expenditure, 
must have taken the dcgiee of Poctoi of 6t, 758,000 fi . (fi — 9^/) Public debt of the 
Medicine at the Univeisity of Edmbuigh icpublie, £1,466,824 , pi ope rty of the republic, 
The stipend of the lee turei is £150 a ye ai . The £2, '’oo, 000. 1 he \ at ious cantons have their own 
appointment will be foi a term ol thieeyeais budgets < ficvcnuoand expendituic, and their 
All charges meuiied foi the delivery of the own debts, the latter always covered by can- 
lectures are to be defia\ed by the lectuier tonal propeity, chiefly in land The aggre- 
The number of lectures is not to be less than gate cantonal debts amount to about £12,000,000. 
twelve in each year, noi moie than thiee in the Special imports 111 ’ 87 , 817,0*4,916 fr ; special 
same week, to be delivered between the ist of exports, 671,092,6*8 fi. No standing army per- 
November and the end of J uly follow mg, at the nutted by law, but all 1 ltizens are liable to serve, 
British Museum (Natural Hastory), C 10m well and in turn undergo annual military tiainmg. 
Road, South Kensington, and illustrated, when I he State maintains a highly trained staff and 
practicable, from specimens 111 that museum, (olleges, and m addition military training forms 
'J he public to be admitted to the lectui es with- pait of the curnculum of every school. The 
out fee. No lectuic must be repeated The reputation of the bwuss as a warlike nation 
lecturer will be required at the teimination of is descivedly high, and the scientific eminence 
each course, and previously to itcciving his of the oflieeis is well know' n. It is estimated 
annual stipend, to deposit a copy 01 full digest that in case of war the confederation could put 
of the lectures with tne Duectorof the British 250,000 men in the field (see Akmus, Foreign). 
Museum (Natural History) In ’88 negotiations wtie tairud on between 

Switzerland. A republic composed foi meity the Republic and the Vatican on the question 
of several independent allied stall s, but since of the bishopric of 'lieino (Feb ) , andM Sohill, 
1848 a united confederacy Aiea 15,89/ sq the authoi of a derisive panmhlet against 
miles, estimated pop in ’86, 2,940,602 New Gci many, was indicted by the Swiss Federal 
census taken ist Dec , ’88. The constitution of Comt (May), the German Government having 
1874 vests supreme legislative and executive laid a complaint on the subject before it. Social- 
authority in two chambers— -viz. (1) a State ists were expelled from Zurich 111 April. Two 
Council of 44 members, chosen two for each avalanches fell upon the famous hospice of St. 
canton for three years by the twenty-two can- Bernard (March 5th); floods in the Engadinetook 
tons of the Confederation ; and (2) a National place (Sept.), St Moritz being under water. 
Council of 145 delegates of the Swuss people, The International Law Congress at Lausanne was 
chosen also for three years, directly, one deputy held Sept. 3rd, An incident m connection with 
for every 20,000 of the population. The united the Salvation Army was the sentence of im- 
chambers form the Federal Assembly, to which prisonment on Miss Stirling for a hundred days, 
is confided the supreme government. The upon the ground of her having made proselytes 
executive authority is deputed to a Federal undei the legal age. By the intervention of 
Council of seven members, elected for three the Butish Government Miss S. was released, 
years by the Assembly, the president and vice- The death of M. Hertenstem, President oi the 
president of which are the first magistrates of Swiss Confederation, occurred on Nov. 27th, 
the republic. A supreme tribunal, independent from the effects of a surgical operation. The 
of, although elected for six years by the new commercial treaty between Switzerland and 
Assembly, adjudicates upon disputes between Germany (Dec. 3rd) received the assent of the 
the federal government and the cantons, the Federal Council. Negotiations have also com- 
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menccd for the conclusion of a new treaty of 
ooauneroe between Italy and Switzerland. (Dec. 
7th). For Council, see Diplomatic. Consult The 
Statesman's Year Book , Almanack de Gotha , 
etc. 

Sydney. Capital of New South Wales (q.v .) ; 
pop. 332,709 i on Port Jackson. 

Syndicates, Trusts, Unions, etc. I*hese 

terms are now frequently applied to combina- 
tions of capitalists for the purpose of restricting 
production and raising prices. Combinations 
among capitalists for promoting their own 
interests at the expense of the consumer date 
back to time immemorial ; but the idea has 
assumed peculiar developments in modern 
times, ana more especially within the last 
fifteen years, when complaints of over-competi- 
tion and over-production have become almost 
univetsal. The rise of these syndicates marks 
the reaction against over-competition — it is, in 
tact, the return swing of the pendulum from 
the one extreme of commercial lolly to the 
other. The way in which a modern Syndicate or 
Trust is woiked differs fiom its earlier prototype 
in many respects I'hc moie pumitive idea 
was that capitalists should come to sonic agree- 
ment among themselves as to how much each 
should pioducf , and what common pi ice should 
be charged to the public, each pi odueer, liow evei , 
still retaining absolute control ovci Ins own 
business It was soon found that this ai lange 
ment was faulty, for some members broke faith, 
even m cases where heavy fines were imposed 
for secretly breaking aw ay from the combination 
To remedy this defect, the Americans hit upon 
the scheme of forming a Trust— that is, a com- 
pany having absolute control ovei the opei ations 
of all the consenting parties. A trust staits 
with a large capital and buys up the works of 
all who propose to enter the ring, paying 
some in cash, and others in shaics of the tiust. 
These shares nearly always go to a premium, 
lor heavy dividends are piomised, and fre- 
quently earned, as a direct consequence of the 
aitificial advance in prices bi ought about by 
the combination. The public are but too often 
eager buyers of the shares of these trusts, and 
it is easy to sec that whilst things are in a 
flourishing condition, those inside the ling 
can readily dispose of their holdings at a good 
piofit. Before the fotmation of the trust, then 
properties weic piobably divulendlcss, and 
almost unsaleable ; but with the tiust once 
formed a magical change is bi ought about, and 
beggared producers swuftly lecoup the losses 
of years. Sooner or latei the tiust, and the 
monopoly it has created, bieak down ; but pio- 
ducers are none the worse foi that. They have 
sold their shares, and are out of the business. 
It is the public that has to bear the brunt. The 
principles on which these combinations are 
formed are unsound from whatever point they 
are viewed. As we have indicated, the}' are the 
outcome of over- competition The natuial law 
dictates that the only healthy remedy for over- 
production is that the weakest should go to the 
wall. But the trust steps in and treats weak 
and strong alike, and by aitifiually bolstering 


up prices affords a means of escape, at the 
hands of the public, for those greedy capitalists 
who should have been punished for their own 
folly. It does still worse, for so long as the 
combination lasts the public is mulcted, whilst 
numerous other branches of trade are thrown 
into a condition of disorganisation. In the end, 
high prices stimulate fresh competition, a com- 
petition which the-Syndicate is bound to stifle 
by taking into the nng the new-comers, who, 
having started with everything m their favour, 
can claim their own price. A process of this sort 
cannot, of course, be kept up for ever, and after 
a time the whole combination is brought to the 
ground as if by Lts own weight. And it need 
not be pointed out that the suffering entailed 
by this colossal collapse must be far more 
serious than if the few w'eak capitalists, who 
had originally disorganised the trade, had been 
allowed to go to the wall in the first instance. 
Trusts are now in operation on a very extensive 
scale in the United States They seem, in fact, 
to have been intioduced into all the leading 
blanches of trade The largest and best known 
is the Standard Oil Tiust which controls the 
peti oleum trade , and among others which have 
atti acted attention may be named the Sugar, 
Milk, Rubbei, Cotton Seed Oil, Envelopes, 
Elevators, Oil Cloth, Oil, Meat, Glass, and 
Fhinituie Trusts. The operations of these 
Syndicates have been 1 ecently investigated by 
a Committee of the State Senate of New York, 
and the report issued by that body is well worth 
perusing. They state that all these combina- 
tions conduce to the aggiegation of capital, the 
power of conti oiling the manufacture of various 
necessary commodities, and the acquisition or 
destruction of competitive properties, thus 
enabling the combinations to fix the pi ice at 
which they w’ould purchase the raw' mateual 
fiom the producer, and at w'hich they would 
sell the refined product to the consumer. “ In 
any event,” say the Committee, " the public at 
each end of the industry, the pi odueer on the 
one side and the consumei on the other are, 
and are intended to be, in a certain sense, at 
the mercy of the syndicate, combination, or 
tiust” The formation of trusts has been a 
mattei ol more recent date on the Continent, 
but thei e too, and especially in Germany, they 
aie to be found in almost every department of 
tiade For instance, associations have been 
foimed m Germany foi controlling the produc- 
tion of hemp, twine, rope, iron tools, gas coal, 
lute, Westphalian chains, pig non, sulphuric 
acid, soda, stiaw'boai ds, stiaw paper, and 
recently salt. In England, trusts are only 
beginning to make their appearance ; but the 
misfoitune is that they promise to become 
quite as general, if not so powerful, as else- 
where. The first combination was the copper 
s\ndicate, which started in the autumn of 87. 
and, although under French direction, has had 
large support from the copper companies in 
England. Following this we have had the 
dynamite trust, and quite recently the great 
bait Union of Cheshire. How many more may 
follow is uncertain , but rumoui speaks of many, 
including ti usts in even the coal and iron trades. 
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Taaffe, Count Edward Francis Joseph, m ! 

the Austrian peerage, and Viscount Taaffe of 
Corren, and Baron of Ballymote, Sligo, in the 
Irish peerage, was b. at Prague Feb. 24th, 
x8w, and was brought up as a youth along 
with the present Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Count Taaffe is a descendant of the powerful 
nobleman of the same name who proceeded 
from Ireland, and made a great name in the 
Germanic Empire. The present Count was 
appointed Governor of Salzburg 111 ’63. In 
*67 he became Austrian Minister of the 
Interior and Vice-President of the Cisleithan 
Ministry. At the latter end of ’69 he served 
as Minister President In ’71 he accepted the 
office of Govei 1101 of the Tyrol and Voiai Ibei g 
In ’80 he was summoned to loim a new 
cabinet, over which he still presides The 
distinguishing feature of Count Taaffe’s Clerical 
and Federalists administration has been to 
give greater weight to the Slav nationalities, 
especially the Czechs and the Poles, as well as 
to the Clericals, in the public aflaus of the 
Empire ; and to conciliate the dneigi nt nation- , 
alities comprising the kingdom 1 

Tahiti (Society Island s). A Polynesian island , 
belonging to Fiance Aica 431 sq m, pop. 1 
10,639. Hilly, volcanic, richly iei tile, beautiful, > 
with good harbour. Pi oduce peai l-sht 11 , sug.u , 1 
cocoanut, arrowroot, beche-de-mei , perfume I 
and dj'e-woods, etc Exports about ^too,ck«> 
The greatest quantity is sent to Great Biitam, 
which takes chiefly baled cotton, coprah, 
and pearl-shell. Natives very cheerful, soci- 
able, civilised. Consult “ South Sea Bubbles,” 
Wallace’s “ Austialasia,” N01 man’s “Colonial 
France.” etc 

Taine, M.. Ficnch author, philosopher and 
‘ critic, b. at Vouziers, April 21st, 1828. lie ic- 
ceived Jus education at College Bourbon, and 
at theEcole Normale, in Paris IIis first work, 
“ Essai sur Tite Live” (’54), was ci owned by 
the Academy M. Fame’s “ Histoire de la 
Literature Anglaise,” published 111 1864, ex- 
cited a great sensation among the orthodox 
and Catholic party in Fiance B\ the influence 
of the Emperor Napoleon 111 lie was appointed 
Professor of Art and ./Esthetics m the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, at Palis. He also wrote 
“Notes sur l’Angleterre ” Tianslated into 
English, it has been much lead. M. Tame 
became a member of the Academy m ’80 On 
* the occasion of the unveiling of the Shakespeare 
• statue in Pans, ’88, Mi. Tame wrote a enlogiuin 
on the poet’s works in a Paris join nal 
\ Tait, Peter Guthrie, b. at Dalkeith, 1831 
\JEducated at the Univeisity of Edinbuigh, and 
, Veto-house, Cambridge, where lie graduated 
y&enior Wrangler. One of the authois of 
^Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy,” 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He was awarded, on 
-November 30th, ’86, a Royal Medal by the 
Royal Society, London, for his various Mathe- 
matical and Physical Researches He is joint 

/ author with the late Pi of. Balfour Stewart of 
“The Unseen Universe,” and amongst his other 
works are “Recent Discoveries in Natural 
Philosophj',” “Dynamics of a Particle,” and 
, “ Quarternions.” 

/ Tajurah. A bay on the African coast of the 
/ Gulf of Aden, now belonging to France. Great 
Britain had claims here, including the islands 


of Musha and Efat, but ceded them to France in 
1887. On the north side of the bay is Obook, 
or Hobok, acquired by France m 1862, and since 
enlarged. This territory now comprises sixty- 
two miles of coast, with a depth of twenty-four 
miles. Since 1882 strenuous attempts have 
been made to develop it; and, on the retire- 
ment of the Egyptian garrisons, the French 
flag was hoisted at Taiurah, Sagallo, and else- 
where in the bav. Tieaties have also been 
made with the King of Shoa. But, though 
Oboek is the outlet of tiade from Shoa, it lies 
off the direct commercial route, and has other 
disadvantages Its haibour needs very ex- 
tensive nnpi ovements England and France 
have agreed to a line of demarcation, beyond 
which each agrees not to extend its authority. 

Talmud. See cd. ’86. 

Tamatave. Port on east of Madagascar (<7 . ) . 

Taoism See ed. ’86 
Tarawera Eruption See ed ’87. 

Tasmania All island south of Australia, 
sc pat ated from it by Bass Strait, 120 miles 
across Foumilv called Van Diemen’s Land. 
Extends 170 miles north to south, and 160 miles 
w'est to cast, containing 26,21 5 sq. m., with a * 
population of 137,211 Capital, Hobart, pop. 
29,000, in the south Second city, Launceston. 
Other towns Geoigctown, Longfoid, New N01- 
folk, Mount Bischoft, Lcfiroy, and Beaeonsfield. 
Tasmania is divided into eighteen counties, 
within which are electoral distncts, paiishcs, 
and municipalities Well watered and wooded 
thi oughout Chief 1 ivers, the Derwent, Huon, 
and Tamat Coast bold, rocky, with numerous 
hai hours and islands The centie is amass 
of bills, generally covcied with forest and 
large lakes nearly 4,000 ft. above the sea. Much 
dense heavy foicst, containing splendid timber, 
notablv the “Huon pine” Flora very nch, 
chiefly of Austialian type, bnlliant with beauty. 
Fiuit attains marvellous perfection of quality 
and sui pi ismg abundance. Fauna includes the 
“ devil/’ “tigei,” wombat, opossum, wallaby, 
platypus, 150 species of buds, etc. Rabbits a 
nuisance Colony famous th tough Australasia 
foi stud-shcc p (Mei 1110) and cattle (Devons). 
Chicl mincials cxpoi ted — gold, tin, and coal. 
Abongints extinct The lake and mountain 
scenery very fine Climate \cry healthy. 
Wealthy Austiulians visit Tasmania as a 
sanatonum Ruled by a Governor and re- 
sponsible Ministiv Fw'o elective Houses 
of Pailiament, Legislative Council of 18 mem- 
bcis, House of Assembly of ^6. Colony 
lepicscntcd in the Federal Council of Austial- 
asia. Thcie are volunteer coips, about 1,000 
of all arms, for defence. Batteries defend 
the Derwent and Tamar estuaries, and theie 
are two torpedo boats. Church of England the 
dominant lcligious sect. Education com- 
pulsory and secular. Exports chiefly wool, tin, 

f rain, fruit and preserves, hides, gold, etc. 

or financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(table). Railways through island 303 miles, 
138 being added ; coach roads and tramways in 
settled parts. Telegraphs 2,353 mi l cs * Chief 
industries, sheep rearing, farming, fruit grow- 
ing, mining, and timber cutting. Whaling 
lecently revived. Not a large area fit for 
cultivation . Thei e were, March 31st, *87, 446,391 
acres of land under cultivation ; of this wheat 
occupied 35,322 acres, producing 17$ bushels per 
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acre ; oats occupied 21,607 acres, producing 26 
bushels per acre. Most of the remaining culti- 
vated land was fruit-orchards and gardens. There 
are some 2,000,000 acres of pasturage, support- 
ing 30,000 horses, 148,665 cattle, 1,600,000 sheep, 
and 73,110 swine. There are not many immi- 
grants into the colony, though the advantages 
offered are very good. There is much rich land 
yet unoccupied, and obtainable at cheap rates 
on deferred payments Manufactures growing 
into importance. Settled as penal colony in 
1803. Severed from Government of New South 
Wales m 1825. Convict system abolished 
1853, and representative government intro- 
duced in 1856. Received a constitution and 
responsible government in 1871 For Ministry, 
etc., see Diplomatic. Consult the official “ Pro- 
gress of the Colony of Tasmania” (Hobart, 
1882]; also Just’s “ Tasmamana,” and Pethe- 
nck s “Catalogue of York Gate Library,” the 
publications of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, etc. 

Tattersall’fl. See ed. ’86. 

Taxation Of Costs. This is the scrutiny by 
an officer of the Court of the bill of costs of a 
solicitor. Its object is to prevent excessive 
charges for legal service. It may take place 
either in the course of some judicial proceeding, 
or under the Attorneys and Solicitors Act, 1843 
See further ed. ’88. 

Taxes. See Finance, National. 

Tay Bridge. The great bridge which spanned 
the Tay fill on Den. 28 th, 1879 ; but soon 
afterwards the work of rebuilding was com- 
menced. The new bridge is about two miles 
long, and contains 85 piers, the site being only 
60 Feet farther up the river than that of the 
old erection. Four piers on the south end are 
within tidal range, the next 23 continue the 
Structure to the south side of the navigable 
channel, which is spanned by 14 great piers. 
From the north end of the navigable channel 
to the Dundee side of the river, 36 pieis ai e 
erected. Seven piers on land connect the 
bridge lailway with the North British system 
winning into Dundee. The trains are run on 
the lower portion of the big spans, and the 
upper boom of the others ; the bridge is 
built with double lines on a steel floor. The 
height above high-water maik averages about 
77 ft. clear under four of the spans 111 the 
navigable channel, that of the remaining great 
spans being 75 to 58 ft. on the north side, 
gradually growing less ; and for some distance 
on the south side the height is from 63 ft. to 
65 ft. (For further description see ed. ’88.) 
The bridge being reported complete, the directors 
of the North British Railway visited the work on 
Tune 10th, ’87. This wms followed by the official 
inspection, which took place on the thiec days 
ending June 18th, when Gen Hutchinson and 
Col. Rich declared themselves in every way 
satisfied, and the bridge was declared open for 
traffic almost immediately. Eai ly in the session 
of ’88 the North British Railway Company 
obtained the sanction of the Lords Committee 
to a Bill, the principal objeot of w-hich was to 
relieve them of the section of the Act of ’85 
requiring them to remove certain debt is of the 
old bridge from the bed of the river. It was 
stated that the piers m question were five in 
number, to the east of, and adjacent to, the four 
spans of the new viaduct, and for the promoters 
it was argued that they formed a protection to 
the new cylinders. Th <5 Committee made the 
proviso that the piers should be built up above 


high-water mark, and be properly lighted. At 
the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on May 8th, ’88, a paper on “The Tdy Viaduct. 
Dundee,” was contributed by Mr. Peter Crawford 
Barlow, and another on “ The Construction of 
the Tay Viaduct” by Mr. W. IngUs. On 

i une 27th, the contractor, Mr. Arrol, formally 
anded over the bridge to the Company in the 
terms of his agreement, by which he undertook 
all responsibility m connection with it for a 
year after it was opened. It was at that time 
stated that 100 trains pass over it daily. 

Taylor, E. C. See Cycling. 

Taylor, Rev. Isaac, D.Lit., J.L.D., Canon of 
York, was b. at Stamford Rivers in 1829. Edu- 
cated at Tnn Coll., Camb., where he gradu- 
ated as a Wrangler m ’53. He has held several 
curacies, both in London and country parishes, 
and from ’65 to ’69 undertook the charge of one 
of the poorest districts in Bethnal Green. He 
subsequently removed to Twickenham, and in 
’75 accepted the rectory of Settrmgton, Yorks. 
Canon Tayloi is the author of many learned 
works, of w'hich the best known are “Words 
and Places,” “ The Liturgy and the Dissenters,” 
and “ The Alphabet,” “ Etruscan Researches,” 
and “ Greeks and Goths : a Study on the 
Runes ” He is one of the founders of the 
Alpine Club. During ’87 much controversy took 
place consequent on the leading of a paper by 
Canon T. at the Church Congress, on “ACom- 

R arison between the Christian and Mohammedan 
eligions ” He contributed to the Fortnightly 
Rrvuw in September last an article on “The 
Failure of Christian Missions,” which has pro- 
voked much comment 

Tchemaieff, General Michael Gregoro- 

Vitfich, Russian general, and Commander-m- 
tlnef of the Servian army ; b. October 24th, 
1828. lie entered the army in ’47, and was 
made general during the Crimean war, in which 
he took an active pait He led afterwards a 
very active life 111 the East, where he extended 
the possessions of the Czar. In ’59 he led 
the expedition against the Khivans, and in 
’64, in spite of immense difficulties, he crossed 
the desert of Tuikestan, and succeeded m 
joining the forte coming from Siberia. He 
captuied Ischemkcnd (04), and Taschkend 
(’65). The Empcioi of Russia recognised his 
services by the gift of a sword of honour ; but 
thiough pressure from the Western powers he 
retired. 1 In ’64 he became editor of a Panslavist 
organ, the Russki Mir . He resumed active life 
111 raising Herzegovina m revolt against the 
Turkish rule, and in consequence of his suc- 
cessful efforts, was appointed Commander-m- 
chief of the Sen lan army. Though beaten ih 
’76, his revolutionary propaganda led to the 
Russo-Tuikish wai, concluded in March ’78, 
when Pnnte Milan was created King of Servia. 

Tea. (For earlier particulars see ed. 88.) In 
’70 the average price of good sound Congou m 
bond was is. per lb , while 111 ’82-83 it fell to 4 Jrf. 
I11 those 3 T ears the total imports into this country 
amounted to 222,006,000 lb. and 215,212,000 lb. 
respectively; and the home consumption 
rose to 170,813,000 lb. Thirty years ago we 
used about 63,000,000 lb. of tea, the amouiit 
consumed being a trifle over z\ lb. per head, 
while the duty was about is. 9 d per lb., and 
the average price of the imports about is. 3 d. 
pei lb. At the present time we are using about 
183,600,000 lb., or 5 lb. per head, the duty 
being 6 d. per lb. Of the teas that are imported 
into the United Kingdom 90 per cent, come to 
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London to be sold. The tea season commences of the highest standing. One agency alone has 
in the middle of the sumtner, when the new as many as 600 pupils ; it receives an average of 
teas picked in China in April and May arrive 300 letters a day, employs more than a dozen 
in the Thames. Indian teas come later, and tutors, has a printing staff, a library, and 
are in full supply during August and Septem- numerous clerks. From another agency ema- 
ber. As the teas arrive they are conveyed to nates a weekly paper, The Ctvtl Service Com - 
a warehouse, where the various consignments petitor , which keeps students informed of 
have to be classified and catalogued, prepara- forthcoming examinations and kindred matters, 
tory to being sold. At the opening of the Pupils are coached from these cenlres all over 
season the distribution is sometimes very the world, — Newfoundland, Gibraltar, Madeira, 
rapid. The tea is catalogued as fast as pos- Lagos (West Africa), Germany, Austria, Bar- 
sible, and is often in the hands of retail dealers badoes, and even as far away as Australia, and 
within a fortnight fiom the time the cargo pay fees ranging from 35s. to 15 guineas a 
arrives in dock. The total import of tea into quarter. 

this country during the calendar year ’87 was '* Teaching Of the Twelve Apostles, The.’ 1 

222,763.287 lb., of which 119,739,116 lb. came See ed. ’88. 

from China, and 97,830,117 from the East Indies. Tea Duties. See ed. ’86. 

One of the features of ’88 was the increasing Tea Room Party. See ed. ’86. 

demand for Ceylon /and Indian descriptions, Technical Education may be said to have 
especially for the former, the deliveries of which largely taken the place of the old system of 
amounted to 17,144,400 lb up to the end of apprenticeship The punciple of the arts and 
November, against 9,199,750 lb. m the same lndustnes of modern communities being 
period of ’87. rhe imports of Indian teas during based on principles of science, could scarcely 
the eleven months reached 78,927,900 lb., against be taught in the workshop without interfering 
72,120,730 lb 111 the corresponding period of ’87 with the piogress of business, and all that the 
The arrivals from Ceylon amounted to 18,309,250 appi entice could learn would be the way to 
lb., against 10,132,000 in ’87 and 6,344,550 in ’86 handle his tools and the raw matenal. To 
The China imports show a further declension, make an intelligent workman of him, however, 
the total being 95>n9.55° lb for the eleven he requires to know something more than this, 
months, as against 106,112,1501b. in ’87 and —to know the “ why ” and the “wherefore ” of 
i30»579>850 lb. in ’86. the various processes thiough which the 

Teachers' Guild, The, was established as material upon which he is operating passes: 
a Registered Society in ’85, its objects being — and it is the acquisition of this additional 
( 1 ) To form a body which shall be thoroughly knowledge, together with familiarity in the 
representative of all grades of teachers, and use of insti uments and tools, that comprises a 
shall be able to speak with knowledge and course of technical education Previous to ’77 
authority on all matters of education. ( 2 ) To no organ. sed attempt had been made in this 
obtain for the whole body of teachers the status country to piovidc this special kind of cduca- 
and authority of a learned profession. (3) To tion. Technical classes existed, but they were 
enable teachers by union and co-operation to few, scattered, and poorly equipped. The 
make a better provision for sickness and old initial step was taken by the Livery Companies 
age , and, by the same means, to do all such of London, and 111 the year mentioned a com- 
other lawful things as may conduce to then mittee was formed to prepare a scheme for a 
own welfare and the beneht of the public. It national system of technical education. Having 
is composed of a Central Guild, and branch or drafted their scheme, the committee began to 
local guilds affiliated to the former. Thcie give piactical effect to their views, and 
are 16 branches at present. The members of classes were started in ’79 in the Cowper Street 
the Guild now (Nov. ’88) number 2,800. The Schools. These proving successful, the Draper** 
first General Conference of the Guild was held in Company offered £10,000 for the erection of 
Jan. *88. The next will meet at Sheffield m ’89 suitable buildings in which to continue and 
It is proposed that a conference should be held develop them . and in ’80 the City and Guild* 
yearly fn London or at one of the branch cent res of London Institute, for the advancement of 
The Education Society was incorporated with the technical education, was registered under 
Teachers’ Guild at the end of ’86, and the Guild the Companies’ Acts. This Institute con- 
has undertaken to continue the work of that sists of a Board of Governors, a Council, and 
Society. The Guild puts in a prominent an Executive Committee. Its President is 
place among its objects the improvement of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; the Chairman 
teachers and teaching, through the formation of the Council the Right Hon. the Earl 
of sound judgments on educational matters, of Selborne ; the Chairman of the Executive 
The library m connection with the Guild con- Committee, bir Frederick Bramwell. Return- 
tains over 1,400 volumes Sec , H. B. Garrod, ing to the scheme already noticed as having 
M.A. ; Registrar of Women Teachers, Miss been drafted by the committee appointed m ’77, 
L. Brough: Offioe, 17, Buckingham Street, we find that it pioposed the foundation m 
Adelphi, vv.C. London of a Central Institution for higher tech- 

TeacMng by Correspondence came into meal instruction, the establishing or assisting 
existence about ten years ago Previous to of tiadc schools, the conducting of technological 
that time it had become customary to publish examinations, and the subsidising of mstitu- 
m book form University and Civil Service tions designed for technical education m 
examination papers, the answers to which m- London and the provinces. All of these ob- 
tending candidates for examination worked jects are now more or less attained. I. The 
out. They would then write to some tutor Central Institute, at South Kensington, was 
and ask him to go over their work m con- opened in ’84, having been built ana fitted up 
sideration of a fee, making notes and sugges- at a cost of £100,000. Here the students, who 
tions. In this way tuition by correspondence last session numbered 638, are qualified to 
originated. The system has spread widely become technical teachers, mechanical, civil, 
* over this country, and id it are engaged tutors and electrical engineers ; architects, builders, 
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and decorative artists : principals, superin- in Mexican territory with appliances for con- 
tenders and managers of chemical and other veying ships bodily from the Atlantic to the 
manufacturing works. II. The City and Guilds Pacific Oceans. Mr. (or Captain) Eads sug- 
Teohnical College, Finsbury, is of a lower grade gested the project in the first instance ; and m 
than the preceding, and prepares peisons of contradistinction to the Panama Canal (q.v.), 
both sexes ior intermediate posts 111 factories, the idea met with, and still retains, consider- 
It “fulfils the functions of a finishing technical able favour in the United States. (For earlier 
school for those entering industruu life at a details see ed. ’87 and *88.) A bill, as amended, 
comparatively early age ; of a supplementary passed the Senate on Feb. 17th, *87, by 46 votes 
school for those already engaged in the factory to 7. This^ authorised the incorporation of 
or workshop; and of a preparatory school for lames B. Eads and 80 other persons as the 
the Central Institution.” It was built and Atlantic and Pacific Ship Railroad Co., the 
fitted up at a cost of about ,640,000 ; and 111 ’83, capital stock not to exceed 100,000,000 dollars, 
when it was opened, the piovisional classes When 10 per cent, was subscribed and toper 
started m the Cowper Street Schools, alieady cent, paid in the directors were to be elected, 
mentioned, and the Artisans’ Institute (founded the stock subscribed for not to be assignable 
’74) in St. Martin’s I ane, migrated thither, until the paid-in capital amounted to 5,000,000 
Last session the day students numbered 157, dollais The charter is to expire if these re- 
and the evening students 916. For day students quirements are not complied with in two years, 
the fee is 69» for evening from 6s. to ios — On March 8th Capt. J. B. Eads died at Nassau, 
apprentices admitted at half fee. HI The New Providence. A meeting of the Company 
South London School of Technical Art, Ktnsing- was held on July 26th, at Pittsburgh, Pa., when 
ton Park Road, numbers over ko students, various methods were dismissed, and one of the 
The subjects taught are modelling, design, 80 shaieholdcrs elected as a director m the 
wood engraving, china painting, life classes loom of the late Capt. Eads. According to the 
(drawing and painting), house decoiation, and ongmatoi of the scheme the work could be 
upholstery cutting. IV. The Technological completed in three or four years, and all the 
Glasses in different towns connected with the plans, profiles, and designs were completed 
Institute are neai ly 500, with upwards of 10,000 dining his lifetime. Early in July ’88 it was 
students These students, on passing the reported 111 this country that the company had 
technological examinations, are granted prizes let the conti act for the making of the line to 
and certificates, which aie legarded as diplomas the Atlantic and Pacific Construction Go., one of 
of proficiency. These examinations led to the the tenns being that the work must be begun 
formation of technical classes at the Polytechnic, in 18 months, and finished in 5 years from 
Regent Street, and at the People’s Palace commencement l*hc road it was calculated 
in the East End. The Institute has also would be 135 miles long, and the cost 60,000,000 
promoted instruction in the use of wood working doll.us, and some “ grading” had already been 
tools amongst the boys of the London Board done. The company, of course, own all the 
Sobool, and already about 600 boys are having lights, puvileges, land grants, etc., obtained 
lessons once a week at the bench The teaching from the Mexican Government, and it was 
staff comprises two instructors and two artisan added that they weie chiefly identified with 
assistants. Other 1 subsidies gianted by the Pitlsbuigh. 

Institute are to King’s College, Xondon, British TeTel-Amarna Tablets. See Egyptology. 
Horological Institute, Society for Promoting Telautograph, Gray’S. A new writing 
Employment of Women Of the provincial telegraph, the invention of Professor Elisha 
towns m connection with these classes mention Gray, who was the inventor of harmonic 
may be uiade of Nottingham, Sheffield, multiple telegraphy. The instrument, which 
Manchestei, Middlesborough, and Chcstci. iairie& out a new system of transmission, gives 
Up to the end of ’87 the amount contributed a facsimile repi ociurtion of the handwriting 
and expended by these wealthy City Guilds of any person sending a telegraphic message. 

( q.v .) for the advancement of technical educa- Wilting telegraphs, of course, aie not abso- 
tion exceeded a quaitei of a million. Fuithei lutely new inventions. Several have been 
developments arc in progress. On Oct. 9th, intioduced, and are still before the public: 
' 88 , the Times published a lettci in which the for example, theie is Robeitson’s writing 
secietary of the Goldsmiths’ Company announced telegiapli , but quite a novel feature is mtro- 
the gift from that Company of the Royal Naval duced into Pi of. Gray s instrument. It allows 
School at New Cross, with seven acres of hind the pen to be lifted from the paper so that 
and j£8j;,ooo, to advance the cause of Technical corrections of various kinds can be made 111 the 
Education in South London. Pi evious to this despatch. In short, the movements are similar 
the Charity Commissioners had ottered ^150, 000 to those of ordinary hand wilting, and the 
for the same cause, on condition that another transcribing instrument records a facsimile.. 
£150,000 was raised from other sources. With Note-papei or foolscap can be used with it, 
the ,£300,000 it is intended to start and endow and the whole apparatus is of most delicate 
three institutions, where practical and Indus- and ingenious mechanism. For a full descrip- 
trial training will be combined with social and tion of this invention see the EUcirician t 
recreative facilities. August 24th, ’88. 

Technical Schools (Scotland) Act, ’87. Telegraphs. During ’88 important improve- 
See ed. ’88. meats m the polioe telegraph system of the 

Teetotallsm. For concise history see ed. Metropolis have been effected. This resulted 
*87; and oonsult “The Dawn and Spread of from the disturbances at Trafalgar Square and 
Teetotalism ” ( Livescy's , Preston) ; “ The the vicinity, as attention was drawn to the 

Temperance Movement, ’’etc. SccTemperance existing defectiveness. The London area is 
Organisations. now intersected by a network of wires for 

Tehuantepec Ship Railway. This is a police use, with connections to various govern- 
scheme for crossing the iathmusbetween North offices, official residences, and fire-stations, 
and 8outh America by constructing a novel line Messages handed in by the polio# at postal 
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telegraph offices m case of emergency now take exists for the treatment of medical and surgical 
preeedenoe of any others. cases without alcohol ; and though alcohol may 

Telegraphs, Recent Growth Of. For table be given m “exceptional cases/’ under strict 
of miles of wire in 187s and 1885, see ed. ’88. conditions, only six cases of the kind have 
Telephone. An instrument by means of occurred. President, The Duke of Westminster ; 
which any utterance of the human voice can be Chairman, Mr. T. Cash : See., Mr. T. Mundy, 
transmitted to a distance. Preece has divided Temperance Organisations. British Tem- 
these apparatus into two categories — those perance League (see TEETOTALiSM,ed. ’87), 1835 : 
used for the transmission of music, “ tone ” ! annual income, £2,000 ; organ, Advocate: offloes, 
telephones, and those employed forconversa- 29, Union Street, Sheffield. United Kingdom 
tion. See ed. ’86. ; Alliance (7.2/.). National Temperance League, 

Telephoning Long Distances The longest formed 1856, of National Temperance Society, 
distanoe in which audible and “ commercial ^ started 1842, and London Temperance League : 
speaking” has been accomplished by the tele- income, with National Tempeiance Tract 
phone is between New York and Chicago. Re- Depot, £11,230; organ, Record: offices, 337. 
cently an experiment was made between these Strand, London, W.C. United Kingdom Band 
places, which are a little more than a thousand of Hope Union, 1855, has affiliated, with its 
miles apart by the telephonic route, and the trial county, district, or town Unions, 11,400 
was very successful, as the speaking from both I societies, having 1,414,900 members : income, 
centres was as loud as that lor comparatively ! £5,350; organ, Chronicle ; offices, 4, Ludgate 
short distances. These cities have now lot , Hill, London, E.C. Midland Temperance 
some time been in telephonic communication Lcagut , 1857 income, £500. North of Eng- 
The next longest line is that between Pans and lana Temperance League, 1858. Western 
Marseilles, opened in May ’88, extending to Tempeiance League: income, £1,700; organ, 
562^ miles. Further long distance telephonic Hrtald\ offices, Redlands, Bi istol. Independent 
communication on the Continent exists between Order of Rechabites, Sons of Temperance, and 
Paris and Havre, Pans and Brussels, Pans j two Sons of Phoenix Ordeis are temperance 
and Amsterdam, Paris and Rouen, Hambuig | sick benefit societies. The first, established 
and Berlin, Vienna and BrUnn, and a line is to i 1855, has a membership ol 95,000; capital, 
be made Ibetweeii Stockholm and Gottenburg ! £350,000; organ, R( chabite Magazine ; offices, 
In England the longest tele phone line lor com- Lancaster Avenue, Manchester. The members 
mercial purposes is between Bath and Llanelly of the Sons number 50,000; capital, £62,660; 
which traverses the tiunk line ol the Western I organ , Son of 7 empname ; offices, ^9, Pitt 
Counties and South Wales Ielephonc Com- 1 Ten acc, Miles Platting Good Templary (q.v.) 
pany. Long distance speaking can also be Sunday Closing Association, 1866 income, 
done between Lancashnc, Yoikshire, and £3,000; oigan, Ripottn ; offices, 14, Brown 
Cheshire cities and towns by the wncjStieet, Manelustei In Sootland— m addition 
•system of the National Telephone Company 1 to Highland iemperance League— the Scot- 
London to Brighton is the longest distant e | tish Temperance League, 1844, income £6,668, 
in which telephonic communication exists League Journal, offices, 108, Hope St., Glasgow; 
m the South of England, which is by a line 1 Scottish Permissive Bill Association, income 
belonging to the United and Telephone Com- £3,183, Rejorma, offices, 1 12, Bath St., Glasgow; 
pany. Four important lines ladiatmg from . the Iwsh Iemperance League, income £2,070, 
Birmingham are now being constructed, and Irish League Journal, offices, 18, LombaidSt., 
will be completed early this year. Three of Belfast, Irish Teraperame Association, Banner, 
such lines will connect Birmingham with the ; Eu'-taie Buildings, Dublin. The Church of 
Potteries, with the Lancashnc and Cheshire, England Tempeiance Society income £9,500, 
and with the Yorkshire system ol telephones, offices, 9, Palace Chambers, Westminster, Lon- 
while the fourth is the line to London. On the , don, S W., oigan Chronicle, heads the list of 
completion of these extensions the Meliopolis ! denominational societies, among which are the 
will be within speaking distance, vui Birming- 1 Congregational and Baptist Associations ; Wes- 
ham, of all the important commercial centies ol leyan, Methodist New Connexion, Bible Chris- 
the midland and northern and north-western ] tun, Swedenborgian, and Friends’ Societies : 
districts. It is only at present possible, accord- , andFiee Methodist, Primitive Methodist, and 
ing to the Bulletin de la Soctele Internationale > Roman Catholic Leagues, some of which have 
des Electrictens , to talk over about twenty , official organs.*— Undenominational: The Medical 
nautical miles on submarine cables Por fuithei 1 emperancc Society, British Women’s Tempe- 
information consult the Electrician for ’88, and ranee Association, Blue Ribbon Gospel Tempe- 
article m Leisure Hour for Oct. ’88. , ranee Mission (q.v.), and Young Abstainers’ 

Telpherage. A system lor the automatic Union, have each papers of their own. To these 
transport 01 goods by means ol electricity. ma> be added the National Deaf and Dumb. 
See ed. ’86. | Travellers’, Police, Cab-drivers’, Soldiers’, and 

Temhuland. In Transkeian Temtoiies (7 v). English and Scotch Railway Temperance 
Temperance. See ed. ’86. I Societies. The Society for the Study and Cure 

Temperance Hospital, London. Originated J of Inebriety, and the National Temperance 
m 1873, at 112, Gower Street. In 1881 a spacious ' Federation Offices, 29, Union Street, Sheffield, 
building in the Hampstead Road, for the reccp- have been recently formed, twenty-five national 
tion of 54 in-patients, was opened; since which ! societies being affiliated with the latter, which 
time another section has been opened by has ueen chiefly engaged in parliamentary 
the Bishop of London (Oct. 1885), so that the work. In London, the Temperance Permanent 
hospital can now accommodate at once up- Building Society has probably advanced ^ over 
wards of xao patients ; but only about 70 beds £3,000,000 since 18^4 > and the Artisans’ and 
are in use, the income being insufficient to open General Dwelling Company, now in its twenty- 
a larger number at present. There is also an first year, has built over 4,000 houses on its 
out-patients’ department, where more than 3,000 estates in the suburbs, where no licences are 

* new patients are treated annually. This hospital allowed. During the past few years several 
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moral effect of this defeat, that for a time it statute of ’27 declared that this Order should 
appeared that it would not be worth while consist of the Sovereign and 16 knights. Its 
to maintain the whole of ounforce at Gnatong, abbreviation is K.T. ; its badge a green rib- 
and orders were given in June to withdraw bon, with motto “Nemo me tmpune lacessit” 
certain portions/ A rumour that another (“ None annoys me with impunity ”). There 
attack was to be delivered, however, stopped are at present twenty-one K.T.s, including the 
the movement towards the end of the month. Sovereign and princes of the blood, the sub- 
A Calcutta telegram (July 15th) reported that joined being a list of them — 
the Thibetan works in the Jelepla Pass had been The Sovereign, 

strengthened, and that the enemy had applied Prince of Wales. D. of Connaught, 

to China for assistance, stating they had beaten D. of Edinburgh. Duke of Cambridge. 

the British three times. The reply was 

characteristic, being to the effect that, with E of Mansfield. L. Colville of Culross. 

such convincing proofs of military superiority, D. of Argyll. M. of Bute, 

aid from China would appear to be entirely L. Napier and Ettnck. D. oi Buccleuch. 

superfluous. Besides one or two skirmishes E. ofbtair. D. of Hamilton, 

ana the reinforcements of both sides nothing D. of Athole. M. of Lothian, 

of an important nature was done at the front E. of bouthesk. D. of Monti ose. 

till Sept. 21st, when the British made a E ofMinto. E. of Fife, 

rooonnaiss&noe in force, when the enemy showed M. of L01 ne. E. of Galloway, 

that they possessed twelve cannon. Phis was Dean of the Order, Veiy Kev. James Cameron 
followed up on the 24th by an attack upon the Lees, D D , Secretary, Major bir J, 1 \ btewart- 
Thibetan position, which was of a decisive Richaidson, Bart. ; Gentleman usher of the 
character, f 01 the enemy’s camp was captured, Green Rod, bn Duncan Alexander Campbell, 
about 1,000 killed and wounded, whilst tne icst Bait. 

fled precipitately. On our side, Colonel Thomas, William L., was b. 1830. In early 
Bromhead lost an arm, and one man was killed, life studied c'ng raving in Paris and Rome, 
and eight wounded. Colonel Graham, in charge under his brother, the late Mr. G. H. Thomas, 
of the forces, then marched to Chumbi m Visited America, and started there the first 
Thibetan territory, and found the bikhim ulustiatcd American paper. On returning to 
Rajah’s molhci at the palace thci e, and seized England entered into business as a wood- 
some papeis. Ol course, the next step to take engiaver. In 1869 the Graphic ( q.v .) was 
was to negotiate, and matteiswcic simplified launched under Mr. Thomas’s direction, ol 
by the arrival ol the Rajah (Calcutta, Oct. 7th) which he is still managing director and art 
at Gnatong, and his furthei journey to Gantok editoi. Mi. Thomas is a member oi the 
The Ranee, Ins mother, also announced hei Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
intention to leave Chumbi foi Gantok About Thompson, Edward Maunde, F.b.A., Hon. 
this time, the Chinese Amban was very active LL.D bt Andrews, eldest son of the Edward 
to secure peace, and the airoguncc oi the Jhompson, of Jamaica, and was born in that 
Thibetans appeared to be quite ciushed, as island, 1840. Educated at Rugby. Appointed 
out of an army ol 11,000 men only 3,000 or 4,000 an assistant 111 the British Museum, to the 
rallied at Phan and Galing. According to a manuscript department. Afterwards pel man- 
telegram from Calcutta (Nov. 18th), it was ently attached to the principal librarian s office, 
stated that it had been determined to garrison Called to the bar Inner Temple, ’67. Associated 
Chumbi with 1,000. men, and Gantok with 500, in the establishment of the Palaeographical 
but a week later (Nov, 25th) it was leported Society, with Mi. Bond, as hon. secretary, 
that the lnd an Government had issued ordeis Has edited a number of important archaeo- 
ior the breaking up of the Sikhim field foice, logical works, under the auspices of the 
but Gnatong and Gantok would be gamsoned Palajogiaphical and Camden Societies, and 
until peace was definitely settled on a stable the Royal Society of Literature. He is one 
basis. — Exploration — The most interesting \\ oik of the vice-presidents and a member of the 
lrom the British point of view, which came to library committee of the Society lor the Pro- 
light during the year, was the task accomplished motion of Hellenic Studies, 011 behalf of which 
by K. P., a native of Sikhim, and a trained he was engaged, conjointly with Pi ofessorj ebb, 
employe of the Indian Survey Department, of Glasgow, in the production of a facsimile 
who, following the bangpo 01 great river of ol the Laurentian Sophocles, ’85. In addition to 
Thibet from the Thibetan side further down its the above, Mr. 1 . has prepared several works 
course than any pievious explorer, confirmed 111 connection with his office as a librarian to 
the opinion that it is identical with the the Butish Museum. Contributed, ’86, in con- 
Brahmapooti a (see limes , May 26th, also as nection with the Library Association, a paper 
to explorations in Bhootan). Considerable in- of great technical value. “On the Arrangement 
terest, political and otherwise, was aroused and Preservation of MSS.” In ’71, Mr. T. was 
in August when it became known that the promoted assistant keeper of the MSS. in the 
Russian explorer Prjvalesky had announced British Museum, and keeper ’78, and on the 
■his intention of starting for Thibet, with the retirement of Mr. Bond, to the prinoipal libra- 
avowed purpose oi reaching Lhasa. He was n&nship, ’88. 

reported (St. Petersburg, Aug. 31st) to have Thomson, Sir William, F.R.S., LL.D., 
started on Aug. 30th, but Ins death was D.C.L., b. at Belfast, 1824. Educated at Gias- 
announced at the beginning of November, as gow University, whither his father had re- 
having occurred on Oct. 20th, from typhus fever, moved, and Cambridge, where he graduated 
between Tashkend and Veronje, where he was (’45) as second wrangler, and was elected to 
going to equip his dangerous winter expedition, a fellowship. Appointed Professor of Natural 
Thistle, The most ancient and most Philosophy m the University of Glasgow (*46), 
nofcle Order Of the. Originally established Editor of the Cambridge and Dublin Maths 
m 1540, and remodelled m 1687, and again in matical Journal (’46), to which he contributed 
Queen Anne’s reign (1703). It was by the valuable additions to the mathematical theory 
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of electricity. Among the moat important of tion— capital Deli. Kupang has a Dutch Resi- 
hia contributions to the advancement of elec- dent. See Colonies of European Powers. 
trical science are the construction of several Tlrard, M., late Prime Minister of France 
beautiful instruments, and their application to under President Carnot, who having failed to 
the study of atmosphenc electricity. His obtain a premier in the ranks of what may be 
quadrant and portable electrometers have been called professional statesmen, turned in his 
of the greatest service. It is, however, in difficulties to M. Tirard, who is a man of pre- 
connection with submarine telegraphy that Sir tensions, and, as he says himself, “ not a poli- 
W. Thomson’s labours in electrical science are tician by profession, but a man of business.” 
best known. He has also made important M. Tirard was b. at Geneva of French parents 
additions to the science of magnetism. His in ’27. He is a jeweller by trade, and was an 
mathematical insight is seen to the greatest ardent, though almost unknown, Republican, 
advantage m his investigation of the nature He was elected a deputy m ’71, was one of the 
of heat. Sir William has received many representatives of Paris *76 to ’84, when he 

honours and acknowledgments of his scientific passed to the Senate. In *79 he was Minister 

skill. Was President of the British Associa* of Agriculture and Commerce, and subsequently 
tion at Edinburgh (’71), and President of the Minister of Finance. His ministry was only 
section of mathematical and physical science short-lived, and in March ’88 he resigned, being 
at York ('81), where he delivered a remark- succeeded by M Floquet. 
able address on the sources of energy in nature Tisza von Borosjeno, Kolom&Xl, Hungarian 
available to man for the production of me- Piemier, was b. at Gcszt, Dec. 16th, 1830. 
chamcal effect. Knighted in ’66. He is joint He was elected to the Imperial Diet in ’6r, 
author with Professor Tait of the well-known and speedily became the leader of the Left 
treatise on “ Natural Philosophy.” Centre party. As a Piotestant he had pre- 

Thorough Ba88 See ed. ’86. viously declared himself an opponent of the 

Thought-Reading. See ed. ’86 policy of the Government. In the Reichstag 

“ Time,” a monthly magazine (is ) Contains he opposed the “Ausgleich,” and on the dis- 
a serial novel, with articles on subjects of solution of the Deak party he founded the new 
social, political, and general interest, a new Liberal party, which was a fusion of Moderate 
feature being its series of “Woik and Workers” Libel als and followers of Dcak As head of 
articles by experts on their occupations or this party he became, in ’75, Minister of the 
interests. In addition, a summary of the Interior and Premier While nominally sup- 
political events for the month is given, with porting the foreign policy of the Ciown, Herr 
reviews of current literature, and a classified von Tisza has frequently succeeded m moulding 
bibliography of the best new books published it in accordance with Hungarian views. He 
each month (New series, 1885) Editoi, has gained important concessions for Hungary, 
Mr. Walter Sichel. Office, 6, White Halt St , and lias been fargely instrumental in excluding 
Paternoster Square, E.C Austria irom Russian influence. Heir Tisza 

Time, “ Standard ” See Universal Prime created some sensation by his speech delivered 
Meridian, also ed. ’86. in the Hungarian Diet on May 26th, ’88, in 

“ Times, The,” is the representative Eng- which he strongly supported the action of the 
lish political daily papei . It was first Imperial Government, in its refusal to be 
published under the title of The Daily Umvci- officially represented at the Exhibition to be 
sal Register, on January 1st, 1785', at 2 \d , held in Paris next June in commemoiation of 
which name was changed to The Times on the Revolution of 1789. 

January 1st, 1788. Editors have been Dr. Tithe Agitation, ’88 The movement against 
Stoddart, Thomas Barnes, J f Delane, the payment ol tithe rent-charge, which was 
Professor Thomas Chenety, * G. E. Buckle begun early 111 the yeai ’87, extended very 
(present Editor), 1884. Besides containing lapidly throughout the puncipality of Wales, 
political and general information fiom the best and wxis in a measure reproduced 111 several of 
and most reliable sources, its columns treat the principal agricultural counties of England, 
of every topic of social, literary, and artistic Messrs. Peterson & Stevens, the agents of 
interest. The Centenary of The 1 imes occurred the Clergy Defence Association, undertook to 
on Jan. ’88. Letters of congratulation were sent raise the tithe by actively requisitioning the 
from all parts of the world to the proprietors, power of distraint The matter came before 
The series of contributions under the title of the Home Office m Jan. 10th, ’88, and shortly 
1 ‘ Parnellism and Crime,” which appeared in ’87, afterwards a new and startling phase of the 
led m’88 to legal action. The Parnell Commis- agitation was opened by the despatch of a troop 
sion (q.v.) was the outcome of much discus- of the 13 th Hussars to a disturbed part of Flint- 
sion m Parliament, and commenced its sittings shire, near the market town of Holywell. In 
in October. “The Mail,” published three times addition to the active measures thus maugu- 
each week, furnishes a summary of the contents 1 ated, threats were published on behalf of the 
of The Times. In connection with The Time s tithe-owners that all who opposed the officers 
are issued, in a convenient form, the parlia- would be punished for conspiracy under the 
mentary debates, law reports, and occasional “Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
summaries of subjects of special public interest. 38 & 39 Viet., c 86.” Distraints to a very large 
Palmer's “ Index to The Times” provides a con- number were thus carried out in Flintshire, 
venient means of identifying any particular Cardigan, and Denbigh. In some cases the 
subject or event. arrears were great. The prinoipal tithe- 

Timor. An island of the Malay Archipelago, owners, whose estates have been the centre of 
Area xx,ooo sq. m, ; pop. 500,000. Politically it disturbance, are the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
is divided between Holland and Portugal, but sioners and the Dean and Chaplain of Christ 
the nations are still mainly independent of Church, Oxford, neither of which corporations 
their Dutch and Portuguese rulers, would grant the abatements of xo per cent. 

The Dutch claim the western section— capital demanded. For the redress of grievances two 
Kupang ; and the Portuguese the eastern sec- bills were btefore Parliament — viz., ** The Tithe 
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Usat-charge Bill” and the “Tithe Bent-charge Island*. Area 1x4 sq. m., pop. 28,052. Capital 
Rsoovery and Variation Bill.” These bills pro- Scarborough. The island is divided into seven 
posed to adopt triennial for septennial valuations, parishes. Formation volcanic; irregular and 
and to make the rent-charge payable by the picturesque. Several fine harbours. Only the 
landowner. The result of the 00m averages for low ground cultivated, and production not in- 
the seven years to Christmas '87, published in creasing. Products — sugar, molasses, rum, 
the London Gaaette of Jan. 3rd, is as follows * — fruits. Population principally of African race. 
Wheat, 4s. 8^., barley ,2s. 8 \d. y and oats 2s. 6 \d. An Administrator presides over local councils, 
per imperial bushel. This gives the tithe rent- but all ordinances must be approved by general 
ohaarge for the year '88 as £84 2 s. 8 frf., or about government and Governor of the Windward 
3*23 per cent, less than the previous year. The Islands. For financial statistics see British 


For financial statistics see British 
;tc. (table). The price of land is 
e police is semi-military, and there 
mpanies of Volunteers. British flag 
1 Tobago in 2580. The island passed 
and Dutch, but has remained British 


further particulars concerning tithes, see ed. ’88. planted on Tobago in 2580. The island pas 
Oonsult also Dean Prideaux’s “ Original Right to French and Dutch, but has remained Bri 
ofTithes:” “Ancient Facts and Fictions con- since 1814. Oonsult Layard’s “Through the 
cerning Churches and TitheSj” by Lord Sel- West Indies, "and “ HerMajesty’s Colonies.” 
borne ; “ The Present Claims oi the Principle of Tobogganing. This winter pastime is very 
Tithes,” bv Bishop Hamilton, of Salisbury ; popular in Canada, and was rendered familiar 
“Tithes: their History, Use, and Future," by to Englishmen by the gallery arranged at the 
Robert Lacey Everett. Amerioan Exhibition at Earl's Court in '87. 

Tithe Bills. See Session ’88, sect. 47. The toboggan is a wooden oar or plank, about 

Title toy Deed. See Land Question, ed. ’88. five feet in length and eighteen inches in 
Titles Of Courtesy. See Courtesy Titles, width, and is curled up at the lower extremity, 
Tobacco Cultivation In the United King- or prow, so as to constitute a seat capabl< " 


to a variety of suggestions for remedying this car is hauled up to a great height, and the 
condition of affairs. One of the proposals occupants having seated themselves the frail 


Tobacco Cultivation In the United King- or prow, so as to constitute a seat capable of 
dOXU. The depressed state of agriculture in holding two or more persons. As indulged in 
this country during recent years has given rise at the toboggan galleries of the Dominion, the 
to a variety of suggestions for remedying this car is hauled up to a great height, and the 
condition of affairs. One of the proposals occupants having seated themselves the frail 
made was that our farmers should uudeitakc vehicle is launched with great velocity down 
the cultivation of tobacco, to supply a portion, the steep, which stretches downward at a 
at least, of the large home consumption of that precipitous angle. The rapidity with which 
article. The author of this proposal was Mr. these cars travel may be gathered from the 
Be Laune, who having observed the results recorded fact of one having descended 700 yards 
of tobacco cultivation abroad, urged that the in 20 seconds 

famous “weed” should be aaded to the list of Togoland. A German colony on the Slave 
crops in this country, and pointed out how Coast, Guinea. Area about 400 sq. m., pop. 
such a course would result in providingiemploy- 40,0x10. Togoland consists of a “beach,” 


such a course would result in providingiemp>loy- 


Togoland consists of a 


ment for large numbers of women and clul- about 22 miles long, on which are the 
dren. Mr. De Laune succeeded 111 interesting port-villages of Lome, or Be, Bagida, Porto 
his neighbour, Lord Harris, in his suggestion, Seguro, and Gum Koffi. Behind the beach 
and his lordship brought the matter under the is a lagoon, and then the “mainland,” which 
notice of Parliament, and in the couise of a extends inland about ten miles, lying round 
little tune its feasibility was a subject of geneial the Avon, or Hakko lagoon. The country is 
discussion among agricultural bodies In April very populous, and is an outlet for consiaer- 
’86 the Gove nment announced their 1 eadiness to able trade in palm oil and other produce. It is 
allow experiments in the cultivation of tobacco low, but feitile, growing pepper, mduro, cotton, 
to be made, under the superintendence ol the and native fruits and vegetables. Togo, Gbo- 
Royal Agricultural Sooiety (</ v ) The Council me, and Wo, are inland villages and markets, 
of the Society, however, came to the conclusion Acquired 1885. Some exploration inland has 
that it would be too late that year to begin since been attempted by Germans. Consult 
operations, but they expressed their willing- “ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
ness to take up the matter in ’87 This Society,” June 188*;. 

decision disappointed many persons, and the Tolstoi, Count Lyof Nikol&lVltCh, usually 


executive of the Ensilage Society came upon called Count Leon Tolstoi ; most eminent living 
the scene. In answer to an application which Russian novelist : b. August 28th, 2828, at 
they made to the Board of Inland Revenue, Yasnaia Poliana, in the Government of Toula, 


lland Revenue, Yasnaia Poliana, in the Government of Toula, 


they were informed that the Board would where he still lives. Entered the army when 
be nappy to grant permission to certain agri- 23, served in the Caucasus and at Sebastopol, 
cultunsts, to be named by the Society, to First made literary reputation by his vivid 
make experiments m the growth of tobacco, sketches from Sebastopol Leaving the army 
provided that certain necessary regulations soon after the close oT the Crimean war, he 
were complied with. On this fact becoming devoted himself to literature. His “War and 


growing. The experimental cultivation of tobacco which appeared in 1876. is better appreciated 
in England and Ireland seems to be losing abroad. Matthew Arnold reviewed it enthuai- 


land and Ireland seems to be losing 
nounC From the particulars obtained through astically a few months before his death ; and 
the Inland Revenue Department, it appears George Meredith says that Anna the beautiful 
that only 5 a. z r. were planted last year, against but unfaithful Wife, who ends her guilty passion 
28 a. 1 r. 96 p. in ’87, while in Ireland only z r. by suicide, is the most perfectly depictea female 
was planted. character in all fiction. “ The Cossacks” is his 

Tobago. A British West Indian island be- only other novel. He wrote much on education, 
longing to the Crown colony of the Windward and, published |many short tales and reminds? 
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cences of childhood and youth. The last six Offloe, Colonial Booksellers’ Agency, 33, Pater- 
years of his life he has devoted to religious noster Row, London, E.C. 
teaching. He makes “Return not evil” the Toronto. Capital of the province of Ontario 

keystone of the Christian faith, and insists that (g.v.), and second city in the Dominion of 

the liberal interpretation of the Sermon on the Canada ; pop. 140,000. Situated on the northern 
Mount is the only rule of the Christian life, shore of Lake Ontario. Noteworthy for its 
His religious views are set forth in “ Christ’s university and for its fine harbour. 
CSiristiamty.” Walter Scott is publishing a T^fr^fied Barley. See ed. ’86. 

complete edition of his works. Count Tolstoi Tortola. A West Indian island of the Virgin 

married in ’6i, and has 9 children living. group, and chief of the Presidency of the Virgin 

Tonbridge. Sir Andrew Judd’s Sohool, Islands, in the British federal colony of the 
Jiwnded 15S3 » reorganised '80. Governors : the Leeward Islands. Area 36 sq. m. ; capital Road- 
Worshipful Company of Skinners. Four town. The island is a rocky mass, rising to 
exhibitions from £go to £60 for four years fall 1,600 feet. Suffers from hurricanes. A little 
vacant annually, and are tenable at any place sugar and cotton grown ; fisheries productive ; 
of higher education that the Governors may cattle and poultry reared. First settled by 
approve of; four others tenable only at Oxford pirates, expelled by English colonists in x666. 
or Cambridge. Pupils, 205. Head Master, Rev. Tortuga Island off north coast of Hayti.— 
T. B. Rowe, M.A. Island in the Caribbean Sea, off the coast of, 

. Tongoland. An English newspaper corrup- and belonging to, Venezuela. — A group of ten 
tion ofAmatongaland (q.v.). small keys or islands off the south coast of 

TOXllC Sol-fa Method. For history of, and Florida are called the Tortugas. 
outline of system, see ed. ’88. Tourist Agencies. See ed. ’88. 

TonquiXL A country of Indo-China, formerly Tower Bridge (London). On June aist, ’86. 
a province of Annam, made a French colony in the Prinoe of Wales, on behalf of the Queen, laid 
1884. Area 60,000 sq. m., pop. 12,000,000. Capital the foundation stone of the new bridge which 
Hanoi, on the Hanoi or 5 ong-koi River. Erin- is to cross the river Thames immediately below 
cipal port and chief seat of trade, Hai-phong. the Tower of London. The necessary Aot re- 
Exports— nce^ raw silk and silk piece goods, tin, ceived the royal assent on August 14th, ’ 85 . 
lacquer oil. Country mountainous in the north, The new “Bascule" bridge will be carried by 
rich and fertile, but climate of lowlands un- two Gothic towers, the centre span, of 200 feet, 
healthy for Europeans. People hard-woiking being cut in halves, to be raised and brought 
fishers and agriculturists. Gold, silver, copper, flush with the towers by machinery concealed 
and tin are among the minerals. Military within the latter. There will also be an upper 
operations have been suspended, though the footway, for use by foot passengers when the 
country is still in an unsettled condition to- central span is open, access to which may be 
wards the Chinese border. See Annam obtained by staircases 01 lifts within the towers. 

TOOle, John Lawrence, was b. in London 1833. When the budge is closed there will be suffi- 
Educated at City of London School After being cicnt height at high water for the ordinary 
for some time in a mercantile office, he joined river traffic. The approaoh roads and footway 
the City Histrionic Club, and made his first will be 60 feet wide, the land spans, which will 
appearance on the stage at the Haymarket be on the suspension pi inciple, 60 feet, and the 
Theatre (’52). Engaged under Mr. Dillon at central span 50 feet. As to the materials, the 
Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, and met with great lower portion of the piers up to the parapet 
success. Played at Bellast, Edinburgh, and line will be of grey granite, and the towers 
Glasgow, and (’54) was engaged at bt. James’s m hard red brick. The ironwork is to be of 
Theatre, London, where he played in various English make. The opening, passage of a 
characters of low comedy. Engaged aflei wards vessel, and closing, will occupy four or five 
at the Lyceum; and on the opening of New minutes. Mr. Horace Jones was appointed 
Adelplu Theatre became principal comedian architect, and Mr. John Wolfe Barry engineer. 
Makes a professional tour in the provinces The work was expected to last four years, and the 
every year, and visited the United States, oost ,£750,000. During the autumn Mr. Jones 
America (1874), where he appeared at Wal- received the honour ol knighthood. Sir Horace 
lack’s Theatre, New York. On his return to Jones expired during May ’87, being succeeded 
England appeared at Gaiety Theatre (1875). by Mr. Barry, who has as his assistant Mr. A. 
At close of 1880 he commenced the manage- Peebles, elected by the Court of Common 
ment of the Folly Theatre, which he has had Council on Dec. 15th. Some idea may be 
reconstructed and named after himself, formed of the progress of work at the bridge in 
“ Toole’s Theatre.” His acting is distinguished the earlier part of the year by the statement 
by its faithful attachment to nature m all the of Mr. Loveridge, chairman ol the Bridge 
parts he assumes. He achieved great success House Estates Committee, at the Court of 
m “The Bon” last year. Mr. T. has recently Common Council on May 10th, ’88. He said 
paid a visit to the Channel Islands and the that there were then 408 men employed, 
provinces. In ’88 he published his “Re- for the foundations 43,000 yards or 50,000 loads 
miniaoenoeo,” and in November sustained the had been excavated, they had used 4,700,000 
loss of his gifted daughter, Miss Florence foole. bricks, 3,500 tons of granite, and 6,300 tons of 
“Tooting Case.” See Trust Deeds. cement. The foundations had been carried 

“Torch and C olonial Book Circular, The,” 37 feet below the bed of the river, and one of 
is a guide for book buyers, including classified the towers was in course of completion, 
lists of new publications— English, American, Owing to complaints that the works in connec- 
and Colonial — in all departments of literature, tion with the piers of the bridge were causing 
sdence, and art ; the special feature being lists obstruction m the river and continual changes 
of publications issued in or relating to the in the bed of the channel, Th$ Daily Chronicle of 
Colonies, comprehending books, pamphlets, May 31 st arrived at the following facts, after 
parliamentary papers, and articles in reviews interviews with the Secretary and the engineer 
and magazines. Editor, Edward A. Petheriok. of the Thames Conservancy, and also with the 
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harbour master There is a little silting up trade. In October there was an increase in 
east of the northern pier works, but it is very imports of £4,472,000, or about X4& per cent., 
slight ,* there is no variation in the channel, which was largely due to our augmented 
which still gives 11 to 12 feet at low water, ana purchases of oereals, especially of wheat from 
the difficulty comes through a given body of Russia. Taking the two months as a whole, 
water having to make its way through a smaller there is a gain of £18,682,000, or of 6$ per cent, 
channel than formerly. But this will be abated In articles imported for manufacture during 
as soon as the staging is removed, for while the month of October— the month with which 
the Btaging is about 140 feet wide, the pier will we are dealing as an index to all the others, 
be only 70 feet. It is probable that the result because it reflects very fairly the course of 
of the erection of the bridge will be to some- business during the year — there was a con- 
what deepen the river, owing to the rather siderable increase in copper received, the 
increased scour at this particular point ” A quantity being 1,902 tons, as against 485 tons 
party from the Sooiety of Engineers visited the in ’87. More tan has come to hand ; for 
works on June 26th, when they found the north although the supply from Australia has been 
pier practically completed to the level of high small, that from the Straits shows a consider- 
water mark, and the south pier about as far able increase. Owing to the delay in market* 
advanced as it could be till the scaffolding was mg the American crop, the receipts of ootton 
removed from the lormer one, in order to pre- have continued small, but the arrivals of flax, 
serve the fairway. Elaborate caisson work hemp, jute, wool, and silk have been upon a 
was resorted to to lay the foundations, and larger scale. A welcome feature, and one 
each pier is hollow to admit of the counter- which we note with pleasure, is the increased 
balanced ends of the opening leaves of the importation of wool, as to which while we go to 
central span. At their visit the northern press there is a considerable controversy going 
abutment was nearly finished, and the northern on— which, however, does not refer so much 
approach extending to the Minones well for- to the article itself as to the mode of selling 
ward. The southern abutment excavations it in Coleman Street. It has long been felt 
were going on behind a cofferdam. Next session that some change ought to be made as regards 
application will be made to Parliament for an a procedure which is to all intents and pur- 
Apt to amend the Tower Bridge Aot of ’85. poses one of the worst description. Another 
Powers will be asked to alter the line and very striking cncumstance in our trade just 
levels of certain parts of Tooley Street and now is the magnitude of our imports of 
adjoining streets, and to acquire, by compulsion wheat from Russia. In October the amount 
or agreement, certain property required for received was 3,095,000 cwt., as against only 
the purposes of the Act. Clauses will be 540,000 cwt. m ’87, making a total in ten months 
sought for extending the time limited for com- of 16,457,000 cwt., valued at £6,091,000, as com- 
pleting and opening the bridge. pared with 2,664,000 cwt., valued at £383,000, in 

Town Holdings, Committee on. See Ses- the first ten months of ’87. There was a 
sion '88, sect. 72. larger supply from India during October, while 

TownB, Growth Of some Of our Large, in that from the United States again fell off. 
this Century. Larger quantities of other cereals were also 

Toyribee Hall. See Univeksities’ Settle- imported, especially barley and oats from 
ment in East London. Russia Cattle continue to be imported in con- 

Tractarian Movement, The. Was the com- siderable quantities from the United States, 
mencement of the Catholic revival in the Church and for the first ten months of the past year 
of England, whose latest development is termed the value exceeds that of ’87 by £1,000,000. 
the Ritualism of the present day. See ed ’86 There was a falling oft in October in the lm- 
Tr&de in *88. It is exceedingly difficult to ports of sugar, in consequence of a diminution 
form anything like a correct opinion as to the in the receipts of refined beet from France, and 
probable ultimate results, of the tiade of the raw beet from Germany. Another significant 
year until the middle of the following January, circumstance is that the receipts of tea from 
when the complete statistics are compiled by China during the period under consideration 
the Board of Trade. So far, however, as we have been less than they were in ’87. It is clear 
can form an estimate before the year has that India is rapidly supplanting China in this 
actually closed, we should say that the year trade When we turn to our export trade, it is 
’88 would be marked as one of abundant pleasant to find a very large increase m the 
prosperity in almost every department of trade, month’s shipments of cotton pieoe goods to 
If, for instance, we take the returns of our India. There was an increase also in several 
foreign trade ( q.v .), we find that in October other directions, and the exports of ootton yam 
they show a considerable increase as compared have also been upon a large scale for China 
with the returns of the corresponding month and Japan There was a falling off, however, 
of *87 although m that month there was a in the demand for yarn and piece goods ; but 
decided expansion of business. It is true that m jute pieoe goods trade has been brisker than 
in October there was one more working day ever. It is difficult to form a judgment as to 
last year than in ’87 ; but the returns for the condition of the woollen trade. On the 
September, on the other hand, were of course whole, the results seem to show a slight in- 
diminished by the opposite lact. Bearing crease m value, but the exports of certain 
these two circumstances in mind, it is interest- classes of piece goods show a rather heavy 
ing to institute a comparison between the two shrinkage last year as regards ’87. The ootton 
years *87 and ’88 by taking the two months “ corner’ 4 keeps down the export of that com- 
together. Following this course, we find that modity to the East. There is but little change 
there was last year an increase in imports of in regard to iron and stool (?.</.), although there 
^51^5(000, in exp orts of home productions is a gain of 94 per cent., due chiefly to the fact 
of £i,Q37>ooo, and in re-exports of £633,000. that a larger proportion of the exports con* 
We therefore have a gain of 7I per cent, in sisted of manufactured iron. There was a 
he value of these two months of foreign decided improvement in October in the demand 
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from abroad for machinery and metal work, It manages the Mercantile Karine Fund, which 
particularly in the United States. There, is derived from various sources, including light 
however, is no great reason for congratulating dues ; and is applied to the maintenance of 
ourselves upon this score, since the cotton lighthouses ana beacons, the expenses con- 
mills which we fit up with our choicest nected with local marine boards and officers, 
machinery will, before long, be engaged in engagement of seamen, etc. The subordinate 
actively competing with us. department of the General Beguter and Beoord 

Trade, Board Of, IS constituted of numerous Omoe of Shipping and Seamen, London, is under 
distinguished personages ex officto, the real the Board, and exists mainly for the purposes 
work of the Department being done by a Presi- of the Merchant Shipping Acts in their relation 
dent (Lord Stanley of Preston;, a Parliamentary to the title of ships and to the registration of 
Secretary (Baron H. De Worms, M.P.), a Per- seamen ; also for the purposes of the Naval 
manent Secretary (Mr. Henry George Calcraft, Reserve Act. It has the custody of records 
salary £1,800), six assistant secretaries, in con- and returns relating to ships and seamen, and 
nection with as many departments relating to the registration and tabulation of particulars 
harbours, mercantile marine, finanoe, oommerce abstracted from these records and returns ; and 
and corn returns, railways, and fisheries, and a it is the duty ol the Department to see that 
large staff of inspectors, surveyors, clerks, etc. those documents which they receive give the 
Two separate Councils, for Trade and Foreign particulars which they ought to give, and to 
Plantations, were first established in 1660, and call for explanations of any apparent breach of 
were consolidated into one Department in 1672, Acts of Parliament or instructions of the Board 
but this lasted for three years only. It was, which an examination of them may disclose, 
however, revived in 1695. The present Depart- The Registrar issues certificates to masters, 
mont owes its origin to an Order in Council of mates, and others who have complied with the 
1786; but its work has enormously increased required conditions as to service and the neces- 
since then, and every year sees some new ad- sary technical knowledge. The Naval Reserve 
mmistrative burdens thrown upon its shoulders, is, as regards enrolment and the fulfilment of 
Perhaps the most important additions ol recent conditions as to service, under the Registrar, 
years were made 111 ’83. 'I he New Patent Offioe The Standard Department was transferred to 
was established under an Act passed in that the Board from the Exchequer in 1866, and in 
year for granting and registering patents, regis- 1877 the Permanent Secretaiy of the Board 
tenng designs and registering tradcmaiks ; was appointed warden of the standards, with- 
was placed under the immediate control ol an out salary. It has the custody of the primary 
officer who acts under the superintendence and standaids of length and weight, and its pnn- 
direction of the Board, and was opened for cipal duty is the verification 0? local standards, 
business on Jan. 1st, ’84. The other new branch flic Department subscribes to the International 
of departmental work which was added by the Metric Bureau, at Paris, but the adhesion of this 
legislation of ’83 was in regard to Bankruptcy; country to the Metric Convention is explicitly 
but the powers of the Board under both these guarded by declaration that they have no in- 
Acts are explained and summarised under other tention of adopting or proposing the adoption 
headings. At the commencement ot each session of the metric system in this country. The 
the Department reports to Parliament upon all inspection of the returns furnished weekly of 
railway, canal, tramway, subwaj', gas and water purchases of British 00m, winch information has 
bill8 which have been deposited by promoters, since ’36 served as the basis ol the tithe rent- 
and upon applications made to it foi provisional charge, is performed by another Department 
orders for tramways, electric lighting, etc. (see of the Board. Under the Companies Act ’62 
Bill, Private), when the construction of a the Board may in certain cases, on the requi- 
railway has been sanctioned by Parliament, sition of a sufficient proportion of shareholders, 
the line oannot be opened until an inspectoi of appoint an inspector to examine into the affairs 
the Board has oertified as to its fitness. Railway of a company. Applications for charters of 
bye-laws must be approved by the Board, and incorporation are generally referred to the 
its inspectors inquire into and report upon Boara by the Privy Council. When commercial 
all railway aooidents. New tramways are also treaties are in course of negotiation, it is gene- 
subject to its inspection, and the use of electric, rally consulted by the Foreign Office. It verifies 
steam, or any mechanical power upon them is the apparatus used under the Petroleum Act to 
subject to its consent or supervision. The rights test the flashing pout of inflammable mineral 
of the Crown to foreshores are vested in it, and oils. Under the Metropolitan Gas Aots detailed 
it has statutory powers m regard to pilotage, accounts are laid before it by the companies, 
lighthouses (see Trinity House), the inspec- and in connection with the Department there 
tion of British salmon and fresh-water fisheries, are officials and referees to act in regard to 
and under the Sea Fisheries Act in regard to the exammation of the punty of gas. The Board 
oyster, mussel, crab, lobster, and other fish- has its own legal branoh for the transaction of 
ertes. It is the guardian of the coasts, tidal business m connection with inquiries into rail- 
waters, navigable rivers, harbour works, and way accidents, detention of unseaworthy ships, 
tidal lands when any works affecting any of cases before the Railway Commissioners, etc. 
them are projected by local authorities, or rail- It publishes monthly returns regarding trade 
way or other companies. Certain important har- ana navigation, in addition to a mass of statist!- 
hours, like Holyhead, are directly under it, and cal information as to the commerce, taxation, 
the President is a commissioner of the Mersey population, and progress of the United King- 
Conservancy. The Board supervises all matters dom, the colonies, and many foreign countries ; 
relating to the mercantile marine. Its officers there is in connection with it a bureau which 
may board vessels, inspect documents and collects and disseminates information as to the 
muster crews, inquire into the cause of any state of the labour market at home and abroad ; 
accident or damage to vessels, see whether ships it also publishes a journal of its own, containing 
are in good^condition, and take action for their much that is interesting to commercial men. 
-detention if they be overladen or unseaworthy. See Board of Trade Journal, Load Line, etc. 
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Trade Combinations, Law oil ’88. The 
case of the Mogul Steamship Company v, 
X 4 Gregor. Cow, a Co. and others (Queen’s 
Bench Division, Aug. ’88), raised an important 
question as to the limits within which com- 
mercial combinations may be conducted. The 
plaintiffs had a line of steamers calling at 
various Chinese ports on their passage between 
England and Australia, and the defendants 
were several firms whose steamships traded 
between China and England, and had a virtual 
monopoly of the tea trade. The plaintiffs, by 
lowering their usual rates, succeeded in ob- 
taining some of this business, whereupon the 
defendants retaliated by forming a 44 ring,” and 
offering merchants certain advantages if they 
dealt exclusively with them. This union was 
so successful that the plaintiffs, who lost 
their trade, brought an action for damages 
resulting from what was alleged to be an un- 
lawful combination and conspiracy. In the 
result Lord Coleridge found that the acts of 
bribery and coercion alleged against the de- 
fendants were not proved, and that there was 
nothing illegal in a combination which sought 
to monopolise trade by offering special in- 
ducements as a reward for exclusive dealing. 
See Syndicates. 

Trade, Foreign, ’88. In the month of 
January the United States Consul at Colombo, 
writing on the trade of Ceylon, said that 
although France, next to Great Britain, was 
sending the largest number of ships to that 
island, yet that Germany would probably run 
France pretty close in that respect in the near 
future, the North German Lloyd having per- 
fected a service of at least five new steamers, 
of 3,000 tons burden each, to the far east and 
Australia, calling at Colombo en route regularly. 
German merchants were firmly established in 
Ceylon, where the most extensive cocoanut 
oil mill and general products factory in the 
country was, though' owned by England, yet 
under German management and control. The 
principal shippers of coffee were Germans, as 
also of oinohona. The local market was be- 
ginning to abound m German goods, especially 
tools, which were sold at marvellously low 
pnces. I n Chili motor machinery an d apparatu s 
tor the State railways were reported in the 
German official Hctndcls-Archtv to be supplied 
partly by Great Britain and partly by the United 
States; out foreign trade was deci easing in 
this branch, consequent upon the Government 
giving its orders to native manufacturers. 
Cranked engine axles made by Krupp were 
used on the State railways, but engine fittings 
were chiefly of British and American origin, 
those of German manufacture not being used. 
The report, while affirming that there was 
small chance of German locomotives ever being 
used m Chili, spoke in very hopeful terms as 
to ordinary boilers from the Fatherland, which 
could compete, it was added, m price and 
quality with those made by Great Britain. 
Steam engines of more than twenty horse- 
power are hardly ever used m Chili, but there 
was a considerable demand for those of about 
that power for mining purposes. Great Bntain 
supplied the largest portion of these, but the 
same authority adds that many German ones 
are now imported. In regard to China the 
United States Consul at Shanghai says that 
although Chinese tools and implements are of 
a more or less crude description, there is no 
reason why such things should not be supplied 


from abroad provided they are fashioned after 
the models of the native articles. When a 
Chinaman sees anything he can use with profit, 
even though it be strange to his experience, he 
adopts it. The ploughs are especially rude, 
andf consist chiefly of a crooked beam and 
wooden share. The writer hints that a light 
plough of a somewhat similar fashion might 
become popular there ; and this remark appnes 
with great force to spades, shovels, rakes, and 
hoes,. Hoes in China are very extensively 
used, but those made there are much heavier 
than British or American productions. There 
is, however, no use in attempting to force tools 
and implements upon the Chinese without 
first studying their tastes. Pumps, saws, and 
some other edged tools, introduced from 
America, have proved to be very popular with 
them. The Belgian Consul at Luooa. in Italy, 
speaking of agricultural appliances there, says 
that mechanical construction is rapidly de- 
veloping, and that there is a marked decrease 
in the imports of such goods. At Malta, in the 
same month, according to the U.8. Consul, sn 
improvement is required in (Maltese ploughs, 
wooden implements at present being the only 
ones in use. Carts and waggons are of home 
manufacture, but carnage-makers’ tools and 
iron of foreign origin would, it is believed, find 
a ready market. The corresponding official 
at Beyrout, in Syria, observed that very few 
modern agricultural implements have been 
introduced into that country, and those in 
general use are of an 44 antediluvian” charac- 
ter. This is owing to the poverty of the 
farmers, and not to any prejudice in favour of 
old fashions. Improved farming implements, 
if not too expensive or complicated, would find 
a limited market at first, and eventually a very 
remunerative one to exporters. As regards 
cotton goods, the U.S. Minister m Corea, 
writing in January ’88, said that grey shirtings 
showed an increase m the previous year as 
compared with the year ’84 01202$ per cent. A 
regular market can be obtained by foreign 
articles of only the best qualities. The ratio 
which the price of good native cloth, equal in 
quality to a piece 01 io$-lb. shirting bears to 
that of foreign origin, is 20 to 13. Cotton of 
superior staple is produced in the country and 
consumed there, but native merchants affirm 
that there must be a considerable margin qf 
export. At Cuba the heat of the climate renders 
linen and cotton clothing necessary, and all 
persons, negroes included, dress in white 
drill or brown holland. The colours in greatest 
favour are white, grey, brown, and blue. In 
Italy there were in '77 hardly 880,000 spindles 
and consuming 661 b. per spindle of cotton linen 
hemp, while at the beginning of this year there 
were more than 1,100,000 at work, although 
during the two preceding years there had been 
some diminution in production. Water power 
is chiefly used. Great Bntain and Belgium 
have had to submit to diminished trade because 
of the establishing of new Russian and German 
factories. At Porto Bioo the importations of 
cotton goods showed a large increase, British 

S oods taking first place. The jute, hemp, and 
ax had increased. In Sicily there was a 
slight general decrease in imports of textile 
goods. The competition of Italian anAGanaa* 
goods was driving British textures out of the 
market As regards woollen goods, in Italy 
spinning and weaving were in a stationary 
condition, owing chiefly to want of knowledge 
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Mod capital. In Turkey a great part of the duction, import large quantities of boots and 
home grown wool was consumed in the country, shoes, and that straw hats of British and French 
Blankets of a cheap, warm, and heavy quality, origin are in great demand. The British Consul 
in the Corea were slowly but steadily advanc- at Foochow reported a slight decrease there in 
ing in favour. In the same place there was a cotton goods all round, which was chiefly 
slight decline in the imports of matches. The noticeable in T-oloths, which fell from 385,730 
paper industry was m a very prosperous state pieces to 273^361 pieces. Both British and 
as regarded home manufacture, but all lmpor- American drills showed a decline, while 
tation had stopped, and even exportation had Turkey reds, velvets, velveteens, and chintzes 
commenced. Great Britain continued to supply showed a considerable increase. The greatest 
Egypt with most of its paper. The better decrease was in unclassed cotton sundries, 
qualities of this article imported in Japan were The British Consul at San Joafi wrote stating 
from England, and the inferior from Germany, that engineers brought to Costa Rica to 
the importation increasing continually. Italian examine mines had reported that valuable 
manufacturers of silk were fairly active, although mines existed in several parts of the country, 
the trade was bad. The work was being done and only required capital to work them profit- 
bv hand, women being chiefly employed, ably. The Trinidad gold mine was then being 
Most of the silk used in Syria was imported fitted up with all the best and newest machinery, 
from Lyons. There were seventeen large and a mill was being erected capable of work- 
establishments in Tuscany where steel, iron mg 100 tons per day, while the negotiation of 
wire and bar, sheet and rolled iron, and rails another mine, “ La union,” was pending in the 
were produced. Labour increased, but profits sum of £120,000. The export trade of Cuba 
were trifling owing to price of fuel and the with Great Britain was reported by the British 
existence of foreign competition. Coal and Consul-General at Havana to be very meagre, 
briquettes come chiefly from Great Britain, and no increase likely to follow so long as sugar 
Iron and lead piping went chiefly from Great produots had to contend in the home market 
Britain into Mexico, these being duty free, but with the bounty system of beet-producing 
the United States have also a share of this countries At St Iago it was officially stated 
branch of trade, At Porto Rico coal is virtually that ootton goods could beproduced more cheaply 
a British monopoly. The sulphui trade in in Great Britain than elsewhere, but owing 
Sicily was m a very unsatisfactory state, prices to the differential duties in favour of Spanish 
being very low owing to excessive produc- products, certain cotton fabrics could, in spite 
tion. As regards mining machinery and of higher freights, be placed at a lower price 
appliances, a U.S. official wrote, in February, from Barcelona than fiom Great Britain. In 
that the bulk of the mining machinery ot Mexioo Great Butam was reported during 
Australia was imported from Great Britain ; this month as enjoying 63 per cent, of the 
considerable quantities are, however, of ootton goods importation, lo the same country, 
Colonial production, and perhaps more still however, she was supplying only 18 per cent, 
of American origin. One firm in San Francisco of metal goods, whereas France and Germany, 
had sent in the previous twelve months £16,000 owing to greater efforts, and not because of 
worth. The estimated cost of all such machinery difference in price, were each supplying 30 per 
and appliances in use in Australia is £3.947,480. cent. Of machinery Great Britain was supply- 
— In flLaroh it was reported by the British Consul mg 50 per cent., and America 30 per cent. In 
and Patras that tobaooo-growing was increasing the total importation ot cotton goods to Portugal 
in Greeoe, but none was yet shipped to Great there was a slight decrease, while there was a 
Britain, as it was considered too light in corresponding increase in the total exports of 
colour. Egypt was expected to be the chief the same material. The British Vioe-Cfonsul at 
field for its consumption. In Turkey the Berdiansk expressed the opinion that British 
quality was good, but the quantity small. In manufacturers were making some efforts to 
tne supply of glass ware Belgium is maintain- increase their trade with Russia, and that their 
ing its ground m India, in spite of Austrian letters and circulars were being placed before 
and Bohemian competition. Bottles come from the interested parties; but the chances of 
Great Britain as well as from Belgium and success were small, owing to the frequent visits 
Germany. — In Apnl the U.S. Consul-General re- of the travellers of German and Polish firms, 
ported that m the Argentine Republic the sugar British imports into Spain were said by the 
industry was in only a partially developed British Vice-Consul at Gijon to be continually 
state, and the largest portion consumed is declining, both in bulk and value, while Ger- 
imported from abroad. According to the many was coming quickly to the front. < In 
mnoh Consul at San Josd the import trade of woollen and cotton goods imported in Asiatic 
Great Britain exceeds that of any othei country, Turkey, Great Britain, according to the 
although Germany and America are now German Handels- Archiv, dominated the market, 
serious rivals m the ootton trade. Germany —The same organ in the month of July stated 
haa ob tain ed the lead m calicoes, but as re- that the supplying of iron and steel plates to 
gards madapolans, ticking, etc., Great Britain Cuba had fallen awav from Germany, and was 
is still first. — In Kay tne Swiss Consul at now almost exclusively in British hands; while 
Ancona wrote that February had been un- Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium were 
favourable for vineyard proprietors, as exporta- supplying the steel rails. There was great 
tion was stopped. Prices therefore declined. — competition among Bntish, French, German, 
In June the Swiss Consul at Algiers reported and American makers as regarded the importa- 
that there was a good opening for printed tion of machinery, chiefly for the sugar trade, 
handkerchiefs, but complained that the Swiss In the supplying of cotton goods Great Britain 
allowed themselves to be forestalled by the held the first place, as regards Italy. The 
British. The corresponding official at Bahia latter was, however, about to extend her silk 
complains similarly as regards ootton goods in manufacture. At Babat, Xoroooo, an impetus 
Bnuui He also says that Great Britain, was officially reported as haying been given to 
Portugal, and France, in spite of native pro- trade by the running of the branch steamer by 
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the Mersey Steamship Company, by which all pore cotton goods came chiefly from Great 
London cargo was being brought direct over Britain. The same state of affairs prevailed 
the bar into the river after transhipment at with regard to Tripoli, while as regards iron 
Gibraltar. In Persia signs of improvement were plates and bars British goods had almost the 
setting in as regarded eotton goods importation, monopoly there. — In November according to the 
A decline was visible in the imports of loaf French Vice-Consul at Vszna, cotton goods of ail 
sugar. The attempt to force up the price of sorts were principally imported from Great 
copper in the same country to the European Britain into Bulgaria, Austria holding the 
level by a London syndicate had failed, ana the second and Germany the third place in that 
article was even being transhipped to Bombay trade. The imports of soap from all parts 
and London. Goal in Peru was being supplied were diminishing, owing to the increase of 
almost exclusively from Great Britain. In home manufacture. Woollen goods came 
Turkey the importation of ootton goods was chiefly from Austria, as also sugar, the latter 
being chiefly carried on by Great Britain, exclusively. Although the importation of 
Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland, while as British cotton yarn into Japan increased, yet 
to silk goods the Lyons makers had obtained that of the Bombay product nad a larger in- 
an uncontested superiority at Salonica.— In crease still. The exportation of oorks from 
August the Swiss Consul reported that the Spain to Great Britain has increased, as also 
Italian market for Swiss watohes was not that to Europe generally, and also to America ; 
flourishing, as the country was inundated with and there is great improvement in the trade, 
them. This trade in Cuba was monopolised In Tripoli (Barbarv), Great Britain, according to 
by the Swiss, whilst clocks and alarums came the Belgian Consul there, is mistress of the warn, 
from Germany. Astonishing perfection has market as well as that of candles. The econo* 
been arrived at in Geneva in the manufacture of mic condition of the country, according to the 
watches, but although the exports of these Handels- Archiv , is, however, not in a satis* 
articles have increased generally, those to factory condition. The price of ostrioh feathers 
Great Britain have decreased. As regards has declined, and that in turn has injured the 
ootton roods in Tunis, Great Britain was said caravan trade. As to ootton goods imports, all 
to hold the first place, but with decreased the importing countries have lost ground, but 
pre-eminence. A good business had sprung in iron and steel goods Germany obtained an 
up in prayer-carpets used by Mussul- increase of 22 per cent. At Malta beer comes 
mans, chiefly of Manchester manufacture — entirely from Great Britain, as do also most of 
In September official reports from Alexandria, in the cotton goods. The trade with Servia is not 
Egypt, represented trade there generally as great. Bricks and tiles, crockery and earthen- 
being in a venr unfavourable condition, and ware, water-pipes, etc. are sent chiefly from 
small chance of rewaid to exist for commercial Austria-Hungary, while porcelain stoves go 
enterprise. In Holland the new Merchandise from Austria and Germany. Glass and glass- 
Marks Act in England was now noticed to have ware are almost exclusively of Austrian origin, 
interfered with the exportation of oigars and Trade Marks. It has long been the practice 
tobaooo to Great Britain ; but gin and liqueurs of individuals and firms producing articles of 
were in good demand at paying prices, while trade to impress thereon marks whereby they 
the same remark applied to Dutch coooa and may be identified as the makers. The marks are 
ohooolate. The diamond - cutting trade was in one sense pledges of good faith, and once a 
rather unhealthy. In South Australia the state man has acquired a reputation for turning out 
of trade was m this month very unsatisfactory, articles of superior quality, purchasers know 
owing to the failure of two banks, involving a what to expect when they see his mark. In 
loss of ^750,000, and to other causes. In the ex- this way a mark becomes a valuable thing, and 
portation of ootton goods to Sicily Great Britain a wise man will take care that whatever he 
was reported as still holding her own and attaches it to shall be worthy of the reputation 
supplying by far the greater portion of the de- he has achieved. So long as the law afforded 
mand, and under her own flag too. At Salonica no protection in the matter it was found that, 
a growing demand for bedsteads of British origin as a mark became more valuable to its owner, it 
was officially reported to exist ; buttherewasa was the more likely to be copied on inferior 
decrease m that for sacks, cotton manufactures, articles by unprincipled rivals. Prior to the 
and rice. There was, however, an increased year 1862 the law in this country was so un- 
demand for British chemicals and floorcloth, satisfactory on this point that the marks of the 
That for coals was below the average Austria more celebrated firms in various departments 
was doing a steady business m nails, glass- of trade were pirated in the most audacious 
ware, and metals, as also supplying a consider- manner, both at home and abroad. The Xer- 
able quantity of iron girders, which are now ohandise Marks Act, passed in 1868, made it a 
coming into favour there, even with native misdemeanour to forge or counterfeit any trade 
builders. — In Ootober the Swiss Consul at Algiers mark or falsely to use any such trade mark with 
complained that his countrymen allowed them- intent to defraud, whether applied to a cask, 
selves to be outdone by the British in the hand- bottle, stopper, vessel, case, cover, wrapper, 
kerchief trade of Algiers, although in regard band, reel, ticket, label, or any other thing, in 
to watches and clocks of precision the supply or with which any commodity is sola or 
came from Switzerland. In Japan it was feared intended to be sold. It was made an offence to 
that excessive supplies would glut the market, sell or expose, either for sale or for any purpose 
owing to the decided revival of the import of trade or manufacture, articles with forged or 
trade at Yokohama, consequent on the general false trade marks under a penalty of a sum 
feeling of prosperity there. Hallway extension equal to the value of such articles, and a sum 
was still being effected, with consequent demand besides not less than zos. and not exceeding £5. 
for metals and rails. The exportation to Additions to, or alterations and imitations of, 
Boumania of ootton goods from Great Britain any trade mark made with intent to defraud are 
and Germany was increasing, while that of held to be forgeries, and are punishable as such. 
Austria-Hungary was diminishing. In Sings- Persons found dealing in goods bearing ftlse 
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marks are bound to give information as to '88.) On June 25th the appointment of General 
where they procured the articles on demand Annenkon (q.v.) as superintendent ofthe Samar- 
for such information being made to them in cand section was gazetted at the Russian capital, 
writing. To afford further protection and also The work was vigorously pushed on to the 
to give facilities for avoiding the adoption of end of the season, and it is said that General 
marks or symbols already appropriated an Aot Annenkoflf was able to nde over the unfinished 
far the establishment of a Register of Trade Marks bridge on Oct. 19th. In '88 (Feb. and) the 
was passed in 1875 and amended in 1876. Regis- Russian railway authorities commenced to lay 
tration has practically been made compulsory, the rails on the seotion from the Amu Darya to 
for no one can take steps to prevent infringe- Samaroand by a new American system which 
ment of a trade mark unless such mark has was adopted for its rapidity. The first train 
been entered in the Register, which is under reached Bokhara on March 9th, and on April 
the superintendence of the Commissioner of 6th the Times published a summary ox an 
Patents. To mark on any piece of goods a false elaborate paper about the railway, read by Dr. 
indication of the quantity is a misdemeanour. Wiedemann before the Getellsohaft fur Erdkunde 
punishable either by fine or imprisonment, of Berlin. It was reported from St. Petersburg, 
Another important provisions, that the vendor on May 13th, that tne Tzar purposed visiting 
of an article bearing a trade mark is deemed to Samarcand in Sept. ’89 ; the line to the ancient 
warrant or contract with the purchaser that capital of Tamarlane was formally opened on 
the mark is genuine, unless otherwise vouched May 27th, the anniversary of the coronation of 
for in writing. A bill further amending the the Emperor Alexander III. The first train, 
Aot of 1868 was introduced into Parliament m bringing Gen. Annenkoflf, his staff, members of 
the year '86, but had to be dropped, as there was the press and others, arrived at tne appointed 
no opportunity of proceeding with it. It was, time, notwithstanding the floods between 
however, reintroduced during the past session. Kizil Arvat and Askabad and a rising ofthe 
The measure had its origin in some revelations Amu Darya. Gen. Rosenbach, governor of the 
made in connection with the Sheffield trade. In Turkestan territory, the Embassy from the 
consequence of a statement made in a local Emir of Bokhara and many others, awaited the 
newspaper as to the prevalence of false marking, arrival, and the train drew up close to the 
an inquiry was held by a special committee of the famous Tomb of Tamarlane. Festivities of 
Town Council, and a majority of this committee various kinds followed Telegraphic corn- 
reported that the evil practices complained of munication with Euiope was opened the same 
existed to a considerable extent, and that imme- day The Novae Vrentya of May 27th published 
diate legislative action was desirable. The an eulogistic article on the line, which it stated 
Gutters’ Company also took up the matter, and was nearly 1,000 miles long, and so far had only 
the Bill referred to was prepared at their cost 43,000,000 roubles, The bridge spanning 
suggestion. the Oxus was described as of four parts, in aU 

Trafalgar Square Meetings. See Session two miles in length, of which 972 fathoms were 
’88, sect. o. of wood, the whole being on piles and arches. 

Trafalgar Square, Law on, ’88. The right of Gen. Annenkoff was formally received by the 
the public to meet in Trafalgar Square has been Tzar at Peterhoff on June 17th. The following 
vigorously contested during the year. As a month the Russian Official Messenger pub- 
result of a number of prosecutions which were hshed a reply to certain cntioisms on the new 
instituted at Bow Street, the magistrate ulti- rail way, which had been put forward, especially 
mately consented to state a oase for the con- by the St. Petersburg Gazette , pointing out that 
sideration of the High Court of Justice, and in tne line did not cost more than 40,000,000 
respect of this Justices Wills and Grantham roubles, instead of 60,000,000, as had been 
delivered an important judgment. They held stated The Times in August commenced to 
that not only was ♦here no light of public publish’a series of admirable letters, descriptive 
meeting in the Square, but that the facts went ofthe line, written by the St. Petersburg corres- 
far to establish the contention that the Com- pondent of the journal, who visited Samarcand 
missioner of Works had a right to say whether and Bokhara. The letters, nine m number, 
or not it should be so used. They added that appeared on the following days Aug. 14th, 
there were no grounds for charging the Home 22rd, 27th, 28th, Sept 18th, 26th. Oct. 2nd, 
Secretary or the Chief Commissioner of Police 4th, 9th. On Aug 24th a special committee 
with conspiracy, or with criminal misconduct of the Russian headquarters staff, intrusted 
of any kind. Since this decision, and indeed with the selection of a terminus (western 
while the case was pending, no attempt has end) of this railway, decided unanimously 
been made to hold meetings in Trafalgar in favour of its transfer from Uzan Ada to Kros- 
Square, but the question must scarcely be novodsk. Towards the end of September it 
taken as definitely settled. The erection of was stated that whilst by no means abandoning 
the Gordon monument, in the middle of the the further Eastern extension of the line, the 
Square, tends to render this open space still Government were devoting some attention to 
more unsuited for the purposes of public the improvement of the oonnootions westward, 
meeting. and that the work of the construction of one 

Tnuucaflpia. See Central Asia. line had already been begun m that direction, 

T ransca spi an Ra ilway. In July ’86 this while a considerable amount was to be spent on 
great line, by means of wmch Russia is trans- the western terminus itself, 
forming, politically and commercially, the very Transkeian Territories. A region of east- 
heart of Asia, was opened as far as Merv. ern South Africa, sometimes called Kaffrana, 
There were then 50 or 60 stations from divided from Cape Colony by the Kei River, 
Michailovsk, on the Caspian, m the direction from Natal by the Umtafuna and Umzimkulu 
of Samarcand. at intervals, through desert and Rivers, and from Basutoland by the Quathlamba 
oasis, of from 15 to 33 versts, the whole distance Mountains. Area about 15,573 square miles : 
When completed to Samarcand being 1,335 pop. 40,331. Consists of a number of small 
versts. (For earlier history of the line see ed. Kafir tribal territories which, since 1876, have 
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been, bit by bit, annexed to Cape Colony, or 
brought undercontrol. These territories are now 
grouped into three chief magistracies— Griaua- 
land JEast, comprising Noman’s Land, the Gat- 
berg, and St. John's River territory, with eight 
subordinate magistrates: Tembulana, comprising 
Tembuland Proper, Emigrant Tambukiland, ana 
Bomvanaland. with ten magistrates ; Transkei. 
comprising Fingoland, Idutywa Reserve, ana 
Galeludana, with six magistrates. There is 
besides one Protectorate, Fondoland (q.v.). 
ruled by its own chiefs, without magisfrates, 
The Transkeian territories are well watered ana 
wooded, with magnificent scenery, a fertile soil, 
and an excellent climate. The coast is rocky 
and dangerous, only the St. John’s River moutn 
being available for ships. There is much good 
pasture and agricultural land, while coffee, 
sugar, and cotton may be raised near the coast. 
Among minerals are coal and copper. The 
condition of the tribes varies from tolerably 
advanced civilisation to savagery. Some pos- 
sess vast flocks and herds ; while others are 
skilful agriculturists. Missionaries are estab- 
lished among them, and substantial improve- 
ment, material as well as moral, is in progress. 
The revenue of the Territories for 1884-5 was 
£63,411, expenditure £46,019. Since the great 
war of 1876-7. when Kreli and his Gcalekas in- 
vaded Cape Colony, there have been occasional 
outbreaks and disturbances, principally inter- 
tribal. In 1886 the Pondos raided upon the 
Xesibes, which has led to recent alterations in 
the status of independent Pondoland. 

Transvaal. All independent Dutch state, 
officially styled the South Afnoan Republic. It 
lies N. of the Vaal river and S. of the Limpopo 
river. It is bounded W. by Bechuanalana ; 
E. by Portuguese territory ; S. by Swaziland, 
Zululand, Natal, and Grange Free State. 
Boundaries defined by Convention of London, 
1884. Area 114,360 sq. m. ; pop. about 800,000, 
of whom some 50,000 only are whites. Country 
divided into filteen districts ; capital, Pretoria. 
Other towns are Potchefstrdm, Leydenberg, 
.Wesselstrdm, and Heidelberg. The country 
is generally elevated, in some parts very rugged. 
The Hooge Veldt, a lofty plateau extending 
along the S. and S.E., is the principal seat oi 
industry. Bosoh Veldt, or forest country, is 
found chiefly in the N.E. Climate extremely 
fine, in spite of latitude ; the elevation render- 
ing it healthy and agreeable. The Transvaal 
is rich in minerals : there are immense fields 
of coal, with surface outcrops. Gold, both 
alluvial and in quartz, is worked m the eastern 
districts: output, 78,290 oz. m 1879, a larger 
amount in subsequent years. Lead, silver, 
copper, iron, and cobalt, are also iound in 
considerable quantities, and tin, platinum, 
and plumbago have been discovered. The 
Transvaal is ruled by a President (Mr. Kruger) 
elected for five years, with a Council of four 
members. Legislation is effected by a Volks- 
raad of forty-four members, one-half retiring 
every two years. To exercise the franchise, 
burghers must reside five years, take the oath, 
and pay £35. There is no force to maintain 
order or enforce collection of taxes, but every 
burgher may be cfclled out in time of war. 
Revenue ( x 886-7)£ ss 9, 984; expenditure, £245, 593 ; 
debt. £380)750. The State is, however, prac- 
tically bankrupt. Exports of wool, cattle, 
hides, grain, ostrich feathers, ivory, butter, 
gold, etc., £000,000; imports (1885-6), £524,1 " 
and more smuggled. Industries are 4 


mostly pastoral, some mining and hunting. 
The Dutch Reformed Church is the dominant 
religion. From 1836 began the “trekking” 
of Dutch Boers out of Gaps Colony On 

the 17th January, 1852, the Sand River Oonven- 
tion was signed, by which the Transvaal was 
recognised as an independent State. In 1858 
the three original commonwealths in the coun- 
try united to form a republic, and in 1673 elected 
the Rev. T. Burgers their President, who first 
conceived the idea of a railway to Belugaa Bay 
(g.v.). But native troubles arose : Bikukuni, a 
Bechuana chief, inflicted crushing defeats on 
the Boer forces, and threatened the capital. 
Other tnbes became excited by the oppressions 
and cruelties of the Boers. It became necessary 
for Great Britain to interfere, and on April xath, 
1877, the Transvaal was annexed. For a time 
English money and English enterprise worked 
wonders ; markets were created for produce, 
and land rose in value. In December x88o, 
however, a majority of the Boers took up arms 
against the British Government. They invested 
towns held by Imperial troops, and surprised 
a detachment on the march. Sir GK P. Colley 
was defeated by the Boers at Lamg’s Nek, ana 
shortly afterwards at Hajuba Hillg where he 
was killed. After this the British Government 
entered into a treaty with the Boer leaders 
(Joubert and Kruger), which was more liberally 
renewed in 1884, and by which the Transvaal 
became again independent, its external rela- 
tions being subject to the approval of Her 
Majesty, as suzerain. The results of this 
“act ol magnanimity” have not been happy. 
Property has lost value, and the stipulations 
of the convention have been ignored. Aggres- 
sions into Beohuanaland and Zululand ( q.v .) 
have obliged interference. Swaziland and 
Amatongaland are threatened with annexation 
by the Boers, who are striving to obtain pos- 
session of some outlet to the sea. The opening 
oi rich gold-fields in eastern Transvaal ana 
Swaziland, and the congregation on them of 
hundreds of English diggers indisposed to 
submit to Boer domination, is likely to still 
further create causes oi quarrel. lor Presi- 
dent, etc., oi Republic, see Diplomatic. Con- 
sult Aylward’s “ Dutch South Africa,” Clark’s 
“ Transvaal and Bechuanaland,” Norris-New- 
man’s “With the Boers,” Pethenck’s “Cata- 
logue of York Gate Library,” Mackenzie’s 
“Austral Africa, ” Theal’s “History of the 
Boers,” Jeppe’s “Transvaal Book and Al- 
manack” (Pretoria, annually), etc. 

Treasure Trove. A hoard of the precious 
metals in any iorm hidden in the earth, or in 
any private place. See ed. ’86. 

Treasurer of the Household (see Ministry) 
is a deputy to the Lord Steward of the House- 
hold (q.v.), and is always a privy councillor. 

Treasury. The Lord High Treasurer, who 
when existing is the third great officer of State 
(q.v.), had oi old the appointment of all officers 
employed m collecting the revenues of the 
Crown, the nomination of all esoheaters, and tike 
disposal of all plans and ways relating to the 
revenue : and power to let leases of Crown lands. 
This definition of his powers and duties still 
holds good, to a great extent, in regard to the 
Treasury Board ; although the management of 
the Crown lands (q.v.) has long since passed 
into the hands of the Commisuoners of weeds 
and Forests. The Treasury has oontrol over the 
management, collection, and expenditure of the 
public revenue (see Exchequer and Finance), 
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and exercises a general supervision and control 
over all the publio departments, and no increase 
of salaries or additions to or material changes in 
the civil establishments can be made without 
its authority. All exceptional cases m matters , 
of revenue are referred to it, and it settles all 
questions regarding the amount of compensa- 
tions, allowances, and pensions to be awarded 
in exceptional cases, it audits the civil list, 
and is the aooounting department to the House 
of Commons for a number of civil service votes, 
including those for rates on Government pro- 
perty, secret service, criminal prosecutions, 
revising barristers, learned societies, suppres- 
sion oTthe slave trade, subsidies to telegraph 
companies, and for temporary commissions. 
All money bills of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works are submitted to it, ana if approved are 
introduced by one or other of its representa- 
tives in the House of Commons. Since the 
days of George I., the powers and duties of the 
office of L. H. T. nave been invariably executed 
by commissioners, consisting of the First Lord of 
tne Treasury, the Chanoellor of the Exchequer, 
and three Lords Commissioners, who are usually 
designated Junior Lords. The First Lord, if he 
fill that office only, has no share in the manage- 
ment of the department ; but some minor duties, 
such as recommending for Civil last Pensions, 
appertain to his position, and he is an ex-oflicto 
trustee of the National Gallery and British 
Museum. For nearly eighty years prior to 1885 
the office of First Lord was invariably held by 
the Prime Minister of the day. The depart- 
mental duties of the three junior lords are 
almost nominal. The Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury is principal Government whip (see 
Commons), but he does little more m the 
department than nominate a lew postmasters. 
The commissioners forming the Treasury 
Board seldom if ever meet ; and in fact the real 
work of the department is performed by the 
Chanoellor of the Exohequer, who is its effective 
head, aided in matters of detail by the Financial 
Secretary, and the Permanent Secretary (Sir R. 
Welby, K.C.B., salary ,£2,000). The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer sees that the estimates sent 
in by the spending departments are framed in 
dqe regai d to economy, is made acquainted 
with the views of the revenue departments 
regarding probable receipts, and upon the 
figures before him he prepares and introduces 
his budget; appointments in the National Debt 
Office are in ms gift, and not only questions 
affecting public revenue and expenditure, but 
the Matronal Debt, and the best methods of re- 
ducing it, and the advances made by the National 
Debt Commissioners for local loans are all mat- 
ters within his special cognisance (see Finance). 
He is master ol the Mint, and he presides at 
the nomination of sheriffs (q.v.). Like the First 
Lord of the Treasury, he is provided with an 
official residence at Downing Street. In con- 
nection with the Treasury there is a Parlia- 
mentary counsel who drafts Government bills, 
and a solicitor who acts for the Government m 
certain legal prosecutions, and is the Crown's 
nominee when Her Majesty becomes entitled 
to the personal estate of an intestate, and 
administration is granted by the court : and 
who is also Queen's Prootor for Divorce Inter- 
vmitions^see Divorce), and Director of Publio 

TreMlL Madame, the eminent singer, was 
b. *838, in Paris, of German parents named 
Gilbert. In '49 she appeared in Madrid under 


the name of Trebelli. Connected for some 
time with Merelli’s Italian Opera Company. 
Her marriage with Bettini was subsequently 
dissolved. Her most successful parts are 
Botina and Asusena. She is especially famed 
for her brilliant trilling. Her first appearance 
in London was made in '62, when she appeared 
as Maffio Orsini in * ‘ Luorexia Borgia”— a part 
she resumed with success in ’ 88 . 

Tree Planting Societies. A movement for 
planting trees in towns, in imitation of Arbor 
Day ( q.v .) in the United States, inaugurated 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, June nth, the mayor 
assuming the presidency of an influential so- 
ciety. Avowed objeots, to plant new and protect 
old trees in Newcastle and its vicinity, furnish 
information and aid to would-be tree planters, 
to educate builders, to avoid the useless destruc- 
tion of trees, to prosecute persons maliciously 
injuring the trees of the town, to seek to 
establish an Arbor Day, and to promote the 
preservation and cultivation of trees else- 
where in the United Kingdom. Several public 
meetings were subsequently held to push the 
movement, and m the autumn a large number 
of trees were given by local supporters, and 
planted about the town. 

Trent (Ital. Trento), an old city of the 
Austrian Empire, capital of Italian Tyrol, on 
the Adige, 51 miles north-east of Verona by 
rail. A Homan colony, and the seat of Gothic 
and Lombard dukes, and Frankish counts. It 
passed m 1027 under the rule of its bishops. 
Now the seat of a pnnce-archbishop. Cathedral 
begun 1212. Church of St. Maria Maggiore, 
meeting-place of the Council of Trent, 1545-63. 
Industries : Silk-spinning and weaving, tan- 
ning, sugar-refining, glass-blowing. Trade in 
wine, gram, fruit, and marble from the quarries 
in the neighbourhood. Advices received Nov. 
20th (’88) state that the Pope has decided, in 
the event of hostilities between France and 
Italy, to take refuge either at Trent or at 
Monaco. Pop. (’8o), 19,585. 

Trespass, Law of. The term “trespass' 
has a wider signification in law-books than i® 
common parlance. What is ordinarily knowr 
as trespass is the injury described in law Latir 
as trespass “ quare clausum fregit,” which con 
sists in breaking a man's close, m other words 
intruding upon his land without lawful autho 
nty. The trespass is equally committee 
whether such land be fenced or open, and th< 
trespasser is liable to an action for damages foi 
any injury which he may have done in tres- 
passing. Only a person in actual possession 
can maintain this action, so that it cannot be 
brought by any person whose interest m the 
land is merely reversionary. Trespass is com- 
mitted by any person who allows his cattle to 
stray on to another person’s land ; and m this 
case the injured party may either bring his 
action for damages or he may distrain upon 
the offending cattle. But trespass is not a 
criminal offence, so that the well-known warn- 
ing, “ Trespassers will be prosecuted according 
to law,” is really a mere bugbear. All that can 
be done to a trespasser who has committed no 
injury is to order him off the land, and, if he 
refuses obedience, to use just so much bodily 
force as is necessary to remove him. Extremely 
insolent behaviour on the part of the trespasser 
will, however, aggravate damages for injury 
done by him. There are cases in which entry 
upon another man’s land is lawful, as when 
tne land is subject to rights of way or rights 
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of common; or when a person enters in 
order to pay or demand the payment of 
money there payable ; or to execute a legal 

S rocess ; or when he enters an inn or tavern, 
bie landlord of which is assumed to have given 
a general licence to all men to enter. Mis- 
behaviour m a place of public entertainment 
operates, however, to make the original entry a 
trespass. Trespass may be committed, not only 
by entering upon another man's land but also 
by interference with it : by driving nails into a 
wall built upon it, or by taking minerals from 
underneath it. Trespass may be of a continuing 
nature, as where a man builds a house on his 
own. with a balcony which projects over his 
neighbour's land. The Scotch law of trespass 
differs considerably from the English. 

Trichina. A nematoid worm found in the 
muscles of the human body, induced by eating 
diseased pork. See ed. '8 6. 

Trincomalee. A port of Ceylon (q.v.\ and 
the principal naval station in the Indian seas. 
Its fortifications have lately been strengthened. 
Pop. 10,180. 

Trinidad (“Trinity”). The largest of the 
Lesser Antilles, is separated from the Vene- 
zuelan coast by the Gulf of Paria. Is a British 
colony. Area 1,754 sq. m. ; pop. 153,128 
Capital Port-of-Spaw, pop. 34,000 ; other towns 
San Fernando and Macanpe.— Three chains of 
hills traverse the island, brt it is generally 
level. The climate is healthy, and the soil 
very fertile. The woods contain an inexhaust- 
ible supply of timber. Chief exports — sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, cocoanuts, asphalt, bitteis, and 
liquors. A feature of the country is the 
Pitch Lake, from which bitumen is obtained for 
export. Coal is also found. There are two 
mineral springs. Resources are not fully de- 
veloped. Fully half the area is still available. 
The colony is ruled by a Governor and Councils 
as a Crown colony. Trade is considerable, a 
large number of vessels visiting the island 
For finanoial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(table). There are 51 miles of railway open. 
Religion and education are well provided for. 
From 1496 Trinidad belonged to Spain, from 
which Power it was captured by a British force 
in 1797, and has since remained a British 
colony. Consult Bates’ “ South and Central 
America and West Indies,” Layard’s “ Through 
the West Indies,” etc. 

Trinld&de and Martin VaB. Two small 
Atlantic islands some 700 miles from the coast 
of Brazil. England took possession of them in 
1815. There are supposed to be a few inhabit- 
ants. Area about 10 sq. m. Seldom visited. 

TMnity House, designed by Samuel Wyatt, 
was built on Tower Hill 1794, succeeding the 
House in Water Lane, burnt first in the Great 
Fire and again m 1744. Becoming in 1792 very 
dilapidated, thepresent estate was purchased. 
The histocy of Trinity House prope rly b egins 
with the original charter of Henry VIII., but 
a higher antiquity is claimed for it than that 
date. The Trinity Almshouses at Deptford were 
erected some hundred years previously, and 
other evidence makes it clear that a practical 
corporation existed long before. The charter 
of Henry VIII. was confirmed by succeeding 
monarchs until the reign of James n., whose 
charter has remained in force unchanged until 
within recent years, when a supplemental oharter, 
affording better facilities for the transaction 
of business under modern conditions, was 
granted by Queen Victoria. Its title is “ The 


Master, the Wardens and Assistants of the 
Guild of the Fraternity or Brotherhood of the 
Most Glorious and Undivided Trinity, and of 
St. Clement in the Parish of Deptford in the 
County of Kent.” About the year 1 M 0 the 
Admiralty and Navy Boards were first formed, 
the suggestion of which is attributed to 
Henry vll. The establishment of dockyards 
and arsenals following thereupon, the Deptford 
building-yard was confided to the direction of 
the Trinity House, together with the super- 
vision of all navy stores and provisions. The 
first Master under the charter was Sir Thomas 
Spert, sometime Controller of the Navy. The 
earliest duties of the Trinity House related to 
pilotage and the regulation of pilots in the 

g jrt of London and various other ports in 
ngland, and as kindred services buoyage and 
beaconage of the coast came gradually under 
the supervision oi the Elder Brethren. This 
duty was formally imposed upon them by the 
Aot 8th Elizabeth. Their almshouses at Dept- 
ford. where the corporation was originally 
established, were pulled down a few years 
ago, on becoming dilapidated, and annuities 
granted to the occupants ana their succes- 
sors. The establishment at Mile End still 
remains. The houses number about ninety. 
There are many other charitable bequests and 
trusts, all applicable to poor mariners, their 
widows and orphans. The Trinity House itself 
contains many valuable piotures of former 
masters and others associated with the corpo- 
ration’s history, and its collection of anoient 
manuscripts has furnished material for an 
interesting chapter in the records of historical 
manuscripts recently published. In 1886 an 
Order in Council was issued fixing the establish- 
ment of Trinity House, and the salaries to be 
paid to the officers out of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, and making various alterations in 
the official ariangement. The Elder Brethren 
ate eleoted lor hie, and as a vacancy occurs 
they elect a successor. They meet every day 
for routine work, and twice a week for com- 
mittees. Master: Vice-Admiral H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., etc. Deputy 
Master Capt. John Sydney Webb. See also 
ed. ’88. 

Tripoli. The easternmost of the Barbary 
States of North Africa, and a vilayet of the 
Turkish Empire. Conjoined and subject to it 
are Fezzan, to the south, a chain of verdant 
oases in the desert— capital Mourzouk; and 
Barca, between Tripoli and Egypt, mostly 
desert, but containing the site of the gardens 
of the Hespendes — capital Bengazi. The 
whole area is officially stated to be 398,873 
sq. m., pop. 1,000,000. Capital Tripoli (pop. 
25,000), the only 'good port. Whole coast low 
and sandy ; permanent rivers few and in- 
considerable, Dut water easily obtained by 
sinking wells. Ruled by a vafi, or governor, 
appointed by the Sultan of Turkey. A small 
Turkish garrison maintains a semblance of 
order. Since the French occupation of Tunis 
there has been an inclination to proceed into 
Tripoli on the part of that power, despite the 
Turkish claims. But this has been met with 
similar designs on the part of Italy, which has 
interests in Tripoli. The country therefore 
still remains a Turkish province. Of Fezzan 
almost nothing is known, since Europeans are 

B revented from travelling in it by the fanatical 
lohammedan population. The principal pro- 
ducts of the country are corn, barley, olivet, 
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saffron, figs, and dates. Tripoli has succeeded 
Tunis as the centre of the caravan trade of 
North Africa. A large proportion of the com- 
merce is in the hands of British merchants, 
who send cloth, cutlery, and cotton fabrics 
south to the Sahara and the Soudan in return 
for esparto fibre, ostrich feathers, and ivory. 
For Governor-General, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Tristan D’Acunha. A group of three small 
volcanic islands in the South Atlantic, situated 
nearly midway between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the coast of South America. Tristan, 
Inaccessible Island, and Nightingale Island 
45 sq. m. Tristan, the largest, is nearly cir- 
cular, with a volcanic cone (7,640 ft), the crater 
of which is said to be filled with a tresh water 
lake which never freezes. Precipitous cliffs, 
x,ooo to a,ooo ft. m height, rise sheer from the 
sea on every side but the north-west. There 
are about one hundred inhabitants, English, 
who govern and maintain themselves in 
patriarchal and simple fashion. They call their 
village Edinburgh. They have cattle, sheep, 
and geese. The islands were discovered and 
named by the Poituguese in 1506, and were 
taken possession of by Great Britain in 1816. 
Communications irregular one of H.M. vessels 
now visit the island annually. 

Tristram, Rev. Henry Baker, D.D , LL.D., 
F.R.S., Canon of Durham (’74), has distinguished 
himself as an explorer in the Holy Land, and a 
popular contributor to the literature of the 
antiquities and natural history of the Bible A 
native of Northumberland, he was b. 1822. 
Educated at Lincoln Coll., Oxford, where he 
graduated ’44. He was curate of Morchard- 
Bishop, Devon, ’45, chaplain to Admiral Sir 
Charles Elliot, governor of Bermuda, ’46, rector 
of Castle Eden, Durham, ’49-55, when he pro- 
ceeded to North Africa. An interesting account 
of his explorations m that region is given m his 
well-known book “ The Great Sahara ” In ’58 
he paid his first visit to Palestine, and ’60-73 
was vioar of Greatham, Durham. He has made 
several journeys into Palestine, and in ’79 was 
offered the bishopric of Jerusalem, but declined 
it. Amongst the best known of Canon Tris- 
tram’s books are “The Land of Israel,” “The 
Daughters of Syria,” “The Seven Golden 
Candlesticks,” “ Bible Places,” “ The Land of 
Moab,** “Pathways of Palestine,” “Incidents 
in Bible History chiselled on Ancient Monu- 
ments,” etc. 

“ Tropical Africa” {H odder cS= Stoughton). 
Professor Henry Drummond’s chaiming work 
is one of the few books which redeemed the 
literature of '88 from being absolutely common- 
place. Itis brilliantly written and as fascinating 
as a novel, but infinitely more valuable It is 
the outcome of a journey to the heart of Africa 
from the mouth of the Zambesi, by way of the 
river Shire and Lake Nyassa. The volume is 
not so much a record of travel, as a discussion 
of various questions — scientific, political, and 


.Jproo. ?t. Rev. George Howard Wilkin- 
son, Lord Bishop of. See founded 1877, 
with an mcome ot .£3,000. His lordship, tne 
2nd bishop, is the son of George Wilkinson, 
Esq., of Oswald House, Durham, and was b. 
at Durham May iath, 1833. Was educated at 
Oriel Coll., Oxford ; graduated B.A. 2nd class 
Llt * Hum. * 8 55, and proceeded M.A. 1859, 
and D.D. by diploma 1883: was ordained 
deacon 1857, and priest 1858 by the Bishop of 
London, ana consecrated to the see 1883. Tor 
two years was curate of Kensington, and ap- 
pointed 1859 incumbent of Seaham Harbour, 
and transferred 111 1863 to Auckland, Durham, 
and in 1867 to St. Peter’s, Great Windmill 
Street, Westminster; here he remained until 
1870, when he was appointed to the vicarage 
of St. Peter’s. Eaton Square. He was Select 
Preacher at Oxford 1879-81, Hon. Canon of St. 
Petrock in Truro Cathedral 1878-83, and Proctor 
for the diocese of London 1880-83. As an 
author his lordship is known by ms many 
devotional works. 

Trust Deeds, Law in ’88. An important 
point concerning the trust deeds of dissenting 
places of worship was raised in the case oi the 
Attorney-General v. Anderson (Chancery Division, 
March, ’88). The defendant was chosen as 
the Independent minister of a Congregational 
Chapel at Tooting, said to have been founded 
in 1666 by Daniel Defoe He had since joined 
the Presbyterian Church of England, and 
argued that that Church was the legitimate 
successor of the Presbyterians, who existed 
when the trust deeds of this particular chapel 
were executed. Mr. Justice Kekewich found 
for the plaintiff, holding that many of the rules 
of the Presbyt 'nan Church of England were in 
direct conflict with those of the Independent 
denomination, for which the endowment was 
intended. 

Trustee Savings Banks Act, * 87 . See 

ed. ’88. 

Trustees. A trustee must be a person capable 
of taking and holding legal estate and possessed 
of sufficient capacity and ability to execute the 
trust. Since the Naturalisation Aot 1870 an 
alien (t/.v ) is apparently as capable as a native- 
born person of acting as a trustee. A trustee who 
has accepted a trust cannot afterwards renounoe 
it, except under very exceptional circumstances , 
nor can he delegate his office, the position being 
one of personal responsibility. Where, how- 
ever, there is a moral necessity for it, delega- 
tion is permitted A trustee is bound to take tne 
same care of trust property as a man of ordin- 
ary caution would take of his own. Trustees, 
executors and administrators receive no allow- 
ance 1 or their care and trouble, on the ground 
that a trustee should not profit by his trust. 
They may, however, contract with their oeitui 
que trust — that is, the person beneficially 
interested in the property— to receive some 
compensation for the performance of the duties 
of their trust. No trustee must use his fiduoiary 


moral— -whi<3i the journey suggested. The | position to obtain any profit or advantage which 
chapters on the white ants and tne mimicry of 1 be would not otherwise receive. He must not 
insects could not be better, while the exposure i enjoy the shooting over the trust estate, chdrge 
of the hellish slave trade deserves the imme- 
diate attention of every civilised Government. 

There are five really useful maps in the book, 
the map of the slave trade being quite grue- 
some, with its blotches of blood showing the 
districts which have become depopulated. 

TntUKt Schools > See School Board for j 
London. 


enjoy tne snooting over me ixusi estate, cuargc 
more than he gave for the purchase of things, 
or take trade profits, paying interest instead. 
He cannot renew a lease in his own name, or 
purohase the trust estate, unless under excep- 
tional circumstances. A constructive trustee 
is not liable to the same extent as an e xur ee s 
trustee. As a general rule, one trustee is liable 
for the acts of nis co-trustee, though oo-exeouters 
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are generally answerable only for their own 
actions. The two primary dunes of a trustee 
are to oaxry eat the directions of the person 
creating the trust, and to place the pro pe r ty 
in a state of security. In the absence of 
express powers, investments were formerly 
confined to mortgages of real estate m England, 
Government securities, or consolidated bank 
annuities. By Lord St. Leonards’ Act. however, 
trustees, where not expressly forbidden by 
the terms of the trust, are authorised to invest 
trust funds in real securities in any part of 
the United Kingdom or in the stook o f the Banks 
of England or Ireland, or in East India stock.. 
By Lord Oran worth’s Aot, and by later statutes, 
the range of investments is still further widened. 
Trustees may invest in any of the Parliamentary 
stooks or pubuo funds, or in Government securities, 
or in the debenture stook of any oompany. In 
the event of the duties of a trustee being im- 
properly oarried out, the cestui que trust has 
ample remedies, and as a rule interest is pay- 
able, generally at 4 per cent., for the period of 
the trustee’s laches. The powers of trustees 
have been largely affeoted by the Oonveyanoing 
Acts of 1881 and ’ 82 , the Settled Land Aot of ’ 82 , 
and the Married women’s Property Aot of the 
same year. The effect of the latter statute is 
that a married woman can accept the office of 
exeoutrix without the concurrence of her hus- 
band, and deal with the trust property as if she 
were a feme sole. Consult “ Lewin on Trusts.” 

Trustees, Liability of, Law on, ’88. The 
case of Billing v. Brogden (Court of Appeal, 
May ’88) was an important decision as regards 
persons holding the position of trustees. The 
trustee m question was bound, at the expiration 
of a specified time, to obtain payment 01 ceitain 
trust moneys; but, owing to a want of due 
diligence on his partj this was not done, and a 
considerable proportion of the trust fund was 
ultimately not forthcoming. The Court held 
the trustee liable, notwithstanding that they 
believed him to have acted honestly and in 
good faith. In Webb v. Jonas (Chancery Divi- 
sion, May ’88) it was laid down that a trustee 
was not entitled to invest money in a contri- 
butory mortgage, and that he was responsible 
for loss arising from its proving an insufficient 
security. On the other hand, in Tudball v. 
Medlioott (Chancery Division, July ’88), the 
Court declined to hold that a trustee was 
bound to bring an action at his own expense 
to recover trust property, especially when it 
was not certain that any loss had occurred. A 
trustee who sells trust property with the in- 
tention of making a repui chase for himself 
when convenient, cam ot retain possession of 
the property according to the ruling in Postel- 
thwaite v. Rickman (Chancery Division, May ’88). 

TrU8tB. See Syndicates. 

T Ben#, The Marquis. Now member of the 
Tsungli Yamen, ana President of the Board 
of Admiralty, late Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court of 
Pekin to the Court of St. James’s, b. 1837. 
His father was the Marquis Tseng-Kwo-fan. 
He was appointed (’78) the representative of 
China in Paris and London. Russia was also 
included in his embassy at the time of the 
dispute with reference to Kuldia. In the 
negotiations with France on the Tonquin ques- 
tion the Marquis Tseng was uncompromising 
and unyielding; nor did the ministry of 
M. Ferry display a conciliatory temper. The 
Marquis Tseng is regarded as an astute diplo- 




mat. But his resolute opposition to French 
aggression in the Indo-Chinese peninsula has 
caused him to be regarded with disfavour by 
that government. It is expected that he will 
play a prominent part in Chinese affairs, and 
his policy is defined by himself in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review for Jan. *8 7, entitled “ China 
—the Sleep and the Awakening.” 

Tuamotu Archipelago. A broad belt of 70 
coral islands, covenng 1,500 miles of the Pacific, 
and now under the protection of France. CteHaA 
also Paumotu, Dangerous Archipelago, Low 
Islands, and Pearl Islands. Indude Disappoint- 
ment Islands, King George’s Islands, Gambier 
Islands, etc. The natives, once very numerous, 
have decreased to less than a thousand. Food 
consists almost exclusively of cocoa-nuts, 
pandanus fruit, and fish. Pearl-fishing the 
the chief industry. 

Tubu&l, Austral Islands. A small easterly 
Polynesian group belonging to France. Area 
80 sq. m., pop. 665. 

Tunis. One of the Barbary States of North- 
ern Africa, lying east of Algeria, and compris- 
mg 45,384 sq. m. ; pop. 12500,000. Capital, 
Tunis, pop. 150,000— many Christians, JTews, 
Maltese, and Europeans. Manufactures, silk 
and woollen goods, shawls, carpets, mantles, 
fezzes, burnouses, otto of roses, oil of jessa- 
mine. Site of ancient Carthage. Till 1881 
under rule of a Bey, who was nominally a 
vassal of the Sultan of Turkey. In that year 
incursions of Kabyle tribes within the borders 
of Algeria caused the French to invade Tunis, 
with the result (1881-2), that it became a French 
Protectorate. The Bey’s functions are now 
limited to distributing orders among French 
troops, who garrison the country. Government 
is carried on by a French Resident, with 
various French officials under him. The foroe 
of occupation is nominally 15,000 men, but in 
reality double that number. Estimated revenue 
and expenditure for ’87-8, £863,625; imports, 
in ’86, £1,208,631 ; exports, £776.659. In Tunis 
is the city of Kairwan, one of the holy places 
of Islam. In production and manufacture, and 
in degree of civilisation, Tunis may be said to 
be the most advanced of the Barbary States, next 
to Algena Consult Broadley’s and Hesse- 
Wartegg’s “Tunis.” For Prime Minister, etc., 
see Diplomatic. 

Turf, The. Though not so general in 'the 
classical ages as chariot racing, horse racing 
as usually understood formed an important 
part of the Grecian games, and Gibbon writes 
of the Scythians as being “ consummate 
masters of the equestrian art.” The RomiULS 
were also much attached to the sport, and the 
place where they ran or coursed their horses 
was termed hippodromus, or hippodrome. 
Authorities differ somewhat as to whether the 
horse was indigenous to Britain, and the 
probability is that it was first brought over 
to our shores from France. Races between 
full-aged horses (six years) are believed to 
have been encouraged by the Anglo-Saxons : 
and King John is said to nave much favo ured 
the pastime. Edward m. and Henry VOL also 
devoted much attention to the subject, and the 
fame of the English thoroughbred gradually 
extended over the world. James X made 
many efforts to improve the breed of running 
horses, and His Majesty purchased the first 
Arab sire ever imported into this country. 
This was the “ Markham ” Arabian. * small hay 
horae, described by an historian or that day as 
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the “ equine father of the turf,” and which 
realised~£x54, in those days a very considerable 
sum. Beyond all doubt the English racer 
is now the fleetest of all horses ; and so 
extensively have foreign agents been draining 
our markets of recent years, that a Royal 
Commission was appointed in November ’87 to 
inquire and report as to the best means of 
expending the annual Government grant of 
£ 5,000 in order to improve the breed of horses, 
more especially with a view to meeting the 
demand for cavalry remounts. As a result of 
their labours the Commissioners reoommended 
the distribution of the grant mentioned into 
premiums to selected sires conditionally on their 
travelling over specified districts at stated fees. 
— The rules governing flat racing are framed 
by the Jookey Club, a body formed some time 
between the years 1750 and 1760, the present 
stewards of which are the Hon. H. W. Fitz- 
william, the Right Hon. James Lowther, and 
the Earl of March. The remaining members 
number ninety, and include the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Alington, 
Earl Cadogan, Lord Calthorpe, the Right Hon. 
H. Chaplin, Mr. W. G. Craven, Sir George 
Chetwynd, the Earl of Durham, Viscount 
Falmouth, Earl Granville, the Marquis of 
Hartington, the Marquis of Londonderry, the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, the Earl of 
Rosebery, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, the Duke 
of St. Albans, Prince Soltykoff, the Duke of 
Westminster, General Owen Williams, and the 
Earl of Zetland ; whilst amongst the honorary 
members are the Emperor of Russia and the 
Presidents of the French and American Jockey 
Clubs. All steeple-chasing and hurdle-racing 
events are governed by the Grand National 
Hunt Committee, and the rules of betting come 
under the direct supervision of the Committee 
of Tattersall’s Subscription Rooms.— After the 
Ailesbunr scandal, comment upon the question- 
able riding of some of the leading jockeys 
became frequent ; and subsequent to the memoi - 
able denunciations of jockey-gambling by Lord 
Durham at the annual dinner of the old-fashioned 
Gimoraok Club, sn ’87, 1 pointed allusions were 
made as to the in-and-out running of some of 
the horses intrusted to the guidance of Charles 
Wood, The Licensed Victuallers' Gazette , of 
which Mr. Cox is the proprietor, roundly charged 
the then foremost jockey of the day with dis- 
honestly riding General Owen Williams’ Success, 
and it became imperative to institute pro- 
ceedings. These were not pushed on with 
sufficient promptitude to please the Jockey 
Club Stewards, and they refused Wood a re- 
newal of his licence, thus depriving him of 
following his calling, by which it was esti- 
mated he was earning fully ,£10,000 a year. 
Then the action was hurried on, and after a 

J rotracted trial it was brought to a close on 
une 39th, ’88, a special jury finding in favour 
of the plaintiff, with one farthing damages. 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge at first declined 
td deal with the question of costs, but even- 
tually refused Wood anv of his expenses. — The 
dispute between Lord Durham and Sir George 
Chetwynd, which also arose out of the Gimcrack 
Club speeches, has been a prominent topic of 
conversation in racing circles throughout the 
year, and it may be remembered that Lord 
Durham, on the occasion alluded to, passed 
some severe strictures on the in-and-out run- 
‘ > of animala located in a certain powerful 
No name was mentioned, but the re- 


marks were of so pointed a character that it 
was very generally understood who was alluded 
to. Hence no racing man was surprised to 
learn that Sir George Chetwynd challenged his 
lordship to prove nis assertions, or give him 
that satisfaction which every gentleman was 
entitled to when insulted.” Lord Durham re- 
fused to do either, and admitted that his speech 
did refer to one of Sir George Chetwynd’s 
horses He declined to make any specific 
charge, or to confine himself to the case of 
Fullerton, which had already been inquired 
into by the Jockey Club His lordship, how- 
ever, expressed himself as quite wining to 
abide the decision of any inquiry conducted 
“with all the formalities and safeguards of a 
public tribunal ” Correspondence ensued be- 
tween the parties interested and the Jockey 
Club, the latter body being requested by Sir G. 
Chetwynd to undertake an inquiry, but they 
declined to do so until a reasonable time had 
been afforded him to bring an action-at-law. 
Nothing decisive being arrived at, a largely- 
attended meeting of the members of the Turf 
senate was held at Lord Hastings’ town resi- 
dence on Feb 7th, when Sir George Chetwynd 
explained that he had consulted eminent coun- 
sel, who were of opinion that there was no 
ground of action, no distinct allegations having 
been made b\ Lord Dm ham. The latter gentle- 
man thereupon expressed his willingness to 
lay bcfoie the Club a letter in which he would 
state positively and clearly that the substance 
of his Gimcrack Club speech was that the 
horses in Sherrard’s stable had shown constant 
and unexplicable changes of form, and that 
Wood, the jockey of that stable, had been in 
the habit ol pulfing them Further, that Sir 
George Chetwynd had connived at serious 
malpractices which were contrary to the rules 
of racing. Upon the suggestion of the Duke of 
Richmond, it was then agreed that Sir George 
should bring an action lor libel against Lord 
Dui ham, 111 oidcr that the inquiry should be 
guided by the formalities of a court of law, and 
that having gone through certain initial stages 
the case should be referred to arbitration. It 
was definitely agreed in November that Earl 
Cadogan, the Earl ol Cork and Orrery, and 
the Earl of March should act as arbitrators 
in the Chetwynd v . Lord Durham suit. — 
The Two Thousand Guineas (worth m reality 
£3,55°), the first of the classic events of 
the year ’88, and run for on May 2nd over the 
Rowley Mile at Newmarket, fell to the Duke of 
Portland’s colt Ayrshire, by Hampton — Atalanta, 
which started second favourite at 8 to 1 against 
in a field of six runners. Odds of 3 to 1 were 
laid on Friar’s Balsam, the joint property of 
Lord Alington and Sir F Johnstone ; but owing 
to abscesses in his jaws bursting in the course 
of the race the favourite was unplaced, second 
and third honouis being accorded to Johnny 
Moigan and Orbit— the former being the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Portland, who thus ran 
first and second, whilst the Duke of Westmin- 
ster owned the third. The sister race of 0 ns 
Thousand Guineas (worth £3,500), run for over 
the same course two days later, was credited 
to Mr. Douglas Baird’s Briar-root, by Spring- 
field— Eglentyne, who started at 100 to 9 against 
in a field of fourteen; Lord Caithorpe’s Sea- 
breeze being secondhand Mr. C. Perkins’s Belle 
Mahone third. The Derby, the great race of the 
year, and which invariably attracts over half a 
million visitors to Epsom Downs, a fine stretch 
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of galloping ground, was established in 1780, (xoo to 7 against), the Liverpool Spring Oupby 
the first winner being a chestnut colt named Sir George Chetwvnd’s Plantagenet, the Met- 
Diomed, belonging to Sir Charles Bunbury. tiaghaan Spring Handicap by Veracity, the 
The weights then carried were 8 st. by colts Althorp Park Stakes by Mr. Leopold de Roths* 
and 7 st. xx lb. by fillies, and the distanos was child's Eros, the Earl Spenoer Plats by General 
one mile ; the imposts are now fixed at 9 st. for Owen Williams’s Shimmer, the Great Morthsmp- 
colts and 8 st. 9 lb. for fillies, the last change tonshire Stakes by Sir W. Throckmorton’s Oliver 
taking place in '84, whilst the course is half a Twist, the Leicestershire Spring Handioap by the 
mile longer; the net value of the stake m Duke of Portland’s Johnny Morgan, and the 
Diomed’s year was £850, whereas on the last same nobleman was credited with the Portland 
anniversary, which was celebrated on May 30th, Stakes of £ 6,000 (the richest two-year-old stake 
it amounted to £3,675. From this it will be ever run for) by the aid of Donovan (xoo to xa). 
seen that the conditions of the race have been At the Epsom Spring Meeting Mr. Benholm’s 
materially changed since its institution by the Bartizan secured the Great Surrey Stakes, Mr. 
Earl of Derby. Ayrshire was supported at 6 to P. Peck’s Sigbert took the Westminster Stakes, 

J ; on, and F. Barrett had a comfortable ride, the Mr. Barclay’s Tissaphernes won the Great 
avourite winning very easily from Mr. Vyner’s Metropolitan Stakes, Lord Londonderry’s filly 
Crowberry and Mr. C. D Rose’s Van Diemen’s by Springfield— Griselda was successful in the 
Land. The remaining competitors finished m Hyde Park Plate, and Sir George Chetwynd’s 
the iollowing order* Galore, Orbit, Chillington, Fullerton (8 to 1) defeated 13 opponents in the 
Netheravon, Simon Pure, and Gautby. The list City and Suburban, Sir W. Throckmorton’s 
of Oaks winners is headed by Bridget, a filly Oliver Twist being second, and Mr. C. J. 
which carried the colours of the same Earl of Merry’s Abu Klea third, whilst amongst the 
Derby who instituted the Derby Stakes a year unplaced horses was Merry Hampton, the 
later, and the only differences between the Derby winner of ’87. The Crawford Plate (New- 
races are that the Oaks is restricted to fillies, market) was won by the Duke of Montrose’s 
which are apportioned 1 lb. more than in the Dazzle, the Babrahaxn Plate by Mr. J. Lowther’s 
Derby, and that whereas the latter is run on King Monmouth, the Graven Stakes by the 
the Wednesday the former is decided on the Duke of Westminster’s Orbit, the Welbeok Gup 
Friday of the Epsom Summer Meeting. The (Derby) by Sir G. Arthur’s Rose Window, the 
heroine of the last Ladies’ Day was Seabreeze, Dovendge Cup by Mr. Renfrew’s Lisbon, the 
a daughter of Isonomy— St. Marguerite, who Chester Cup by Mr. Homfray’s Kmsky, the 
started at 7 to 4 against, and won by two Great Cheshire Handioap by Mr. Sassoon’s 
lengths from Lord Falmouth’s Rada and Belle Theodore, the Kempton Park Grand Prize by 
Mahone, the other runners being Briar-root, Mr Vyner’s Crowberry; and in the Great 
Polydor, and Her Majesty. The value of the Jubilee Stakes, at the last-mentioned gathering, 
stakes credited to Lord Calthorpe by this Mr. Vyner’s Minting defeated 18 opponents, 
victory was £2,050 ; and Ayrshire and Sea- notwithstanding that the peerless son of Lord 
breeze became favourites for the St. Leger, a Lyon and Mint Sauce had the crushing burden 
race which m 1778 was named in honour of of 10 st. to carry. The Payne Stakes fell to Mr. 
Lieut.-Gen. Anthony St. Leger, of Park Hill, Warblington’s Galore, the Somerville Stakes to 
although, as a matter of fact, the race had been Lord Rodney's Bonnie Morn, the Newmarket 
instituted two years earlier. As in the Derby, Handioap to Theodore, the Somersetshire Stakes 
the conditions regulating the contest so dear to to General Pearson's Ruddigore, the Beaufort 
thje Yorkshireman’s heart have varied, and it is Handioap to Col. Forester’s Ice, the Salford 
now run over a distance of 1 m. 6 fur. 132 yds. Handioap to Mr. J. O’Neil’s The Rejected, the 
on Doncastei Town Moor, and as a rule on the Epsom Grand Prize to Lord Bradford’s Merry 
second Wednesday in September. There were Andrew, the Woodcote Stakes to Prince Solty- 
16 competitors for the latest anniversary, and koflTs Gold, the Great Northern Handioap (York) 
whereas Seabreeze won easily from Lord Brad- to Mr. Brydges-Willyams’s Banter, the Lewes 
lord’s Chillington and Mr. Milner’s Zanzibai, Spring Handicap to Mr. Eaton’s Breda, and the 
Ayrshire failed to stay, and only succeeded in Doncaster Spring Handioap to Lord Alington’s 
getting sixth, Apollo being fourth and Merry Kingfishei. Owing to the serious illness of 
Andrew fifth, the remaining runners being the Emperor Frederick of Germany, the Asoot 
Benburb, Estafette, White Flag, Arrandale, Meeting was shorn of much of its customary 
Stronvar, Belle Mahone, Love -in- Idleness, splendour by the abandonment of the semi- 
Netheravon, Orbit, and Ossory. The value of state procession. The Prince of Wales Stakes 
the stakes was £4,350* With regard to the were awarded to the Duke of Westminster’s 
performances of the leadingtwo-year-olda, those Ossory, the Asoot Stakes to Mr. Jameson’s 
of the Duke of Portland’s Donovan, a bay colt Dancer, the Asoot Derby Stakes to Prince Solty- 
byGalopin— Mowerma, Mr. Perkins sChitabob, koff’s Sheen, the Fern Hill Stakes to Lord 
a chestnut colt by Robert the Devil— Jenny Londonderry’s Hazlehatch, the Gold Vase to 
Howlet, and Mr. Douglas Baird’s El Dorado. Mr. Blake’s Exmoor, the Coronation Stakes to 
a bay eon of Sterling and Palmflower, stand Lord Calthorpe’s Seabreeze, the Rous Memorial 
out prominently ; ana the first-named of the Stakes to Mr. H. T. Fenwick’s Phil, the Gold 
tno has won the largest sum ever credited to Cup and Alexandra Plate to Mr. H. M‘Calmont’s 
a two-year-old. The first important handioap Timothy, the New Stakes to Donovan, the 
of the season was the Lincolnshire, which was Wokingham Stake to Sir W. Throckmorton’s 
run over the Carholme on March sxst, or two Annamite (20 to x), the Hardwioke Stakes to 
days after the opening of the flat-racing season ; Minting, and in the Royal Hunt Cup Captain 
ana in this Mr. W. j. Legh’s Veracity, a 50 Machelrs Shillelagh (xx to 3) beat Mr. Victor's 
to x chance, beat Mr. Younger’s Tyrone, Mr. Attila, Mr. Legh’s Veracity, and xo others, 
Spence’s Lobster, and aa others. Of the other whilst Ossory and Mr. N. Fenwick s Galore 
important fiat-races of the year, taken in the ran a dead heat in the St Jaxaes’sPelaoe Stakes, 
order of their decision, the Mdyneux Plato Mr. C Perkins carried all before him st the 
was won by Mr. J. H. Houldsworth’s Gazelle Newcastle and Gozforth Park June Meeting, Belle 
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Mahone winning the North Derby. Matin Bell 
the N orthumberiand Plate, Chitabob the Seaton 
Delaval Plate, and Bonaparte the Newcastle 
Handioap. The Stookbridge Cap was won by 
Fullerton, the Foal Stakes by Prince Soltykoff's 
Pantomime, the Hurstbourne Stakes by Donovan, 
the Robert oe Witville Plate (San down Pai k) by 
Mr. A. Cooper’s Bismarck, the Electno Stakes 
by Mr. R. Peck’s Bullion, the British Dominion 
Two-year-old Stakes by El Dorado, the Cumber- 
land Plate by Lord Hastings’s Queen’s Counsel, 
the Newmarket July Stakes by Donovan, the 
July Cup by Fullerton, the Zetland Plate by 
Sheen, the Chesterfield Stakes by Gold, the July 
Handioap by Mr. Benholm’s Braw Lass, ana 
the Midsummer Plate by Loid Londonderry's 
Hazlehatch. Lord Calthorpe’s Satiety carried 
8 st. 7 lb. to victory in the Liverpool Summer 
Cup, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Gagoul won 
the Royal Plate at Windsor, Galore beat eight 
opponents in the Hamilton Park Stakes, Mi 
Blake’s Exmoor was successful in the Kempton 
Park July Handioap, Mr. Ilouldsworth’s Arran- 
dale was credited with the Midland Derby Stakes, 
King Monmouth secured the Leicestershire 
Summer Handioap. and the Duke ot Westmin- 
ster’s Orbit (9 to 4) and Ossorv ran lirst and 
second in the Sandown Park Eolipse Stakes, 
value £10,000, Mr. Douglas’s Martley being 
third. “Glorious Goodwood” followed, and at 
this ducal meeting the Ham Stakes loll to 
Donovan, the Stewards’ Cup to lib (100 to 6), 
the Riohmond Stakes to Mr. Rose's Gulliver, 
the Gratwicke Stakes to Lord Ellesmere’s 
Estafette, the Sussex and Findon Stakes to M r. 
Milner’s Zanzibar, the Chesterfield Cup to Sn 
F. Johnstone’s Candlemas, the Lavant Stakes 
to Baron Rothschild’s Cuniere, the Prince of 
Wales Stakes to El Dorado, the Goodwood Cup 
to Rada, the Rous Memorial Stakes to Sir R 
Jardine’s Sweet briar, and the Goodwood Stakes 
to Mr. Alec Taylor's Stourhead (4 to 1) Lord 
Bradford’s Fretwork won the Brighton Stakes, 
Mr. Abington’s Althorp took the Lewes Handi- 
oap, Lora Calthorpe’s Seashell secured the 
Astiey Stakes, Lobster was successful in the 
Great East Riding Handioap at the revived 
meeting near Hull, Mr. Sandei son’s Nappa 
(20 to 1) was first in the Great Ebor, Lord 
Cadogan’s Astrologer defeated 16 competitors 
in the Peveril of the Peak Plate, Rada won 
the Breeders’ St. Leger Stakes at Derby, Mr. C. 
Archer’s Eulalia was victorious in the Devon- 
shire Nursery at the same meeting, and Sir R. 
Jardme’s Hawthorn took the Hartmgton Plate. 
The Great Yorkshire Handioap at Doncastei was 
won by the Duke of Beaufort’s Button Park, 
the Champagne Stakes by Chitabob, the Portland 
Plate by Mr. Laybourne’s Goldseeker, and the 
Park Stakes by Belle M ahone. The Ayrshire 
Handioap fell to Mr. Melville’s Horton, and Sea- 
breeze (5 to 2), by winning the Lancashire Plate 
over seven furlongs, credited Lord CaJthorpe 
with the richest stake of the year. For this 
event there were 24 runners, and after an 
exciting race the Oaks and St. Leger heroine 
won by three-quarters of a length from Ayr- 
shire, whilst third honours were secured by 
Baron Schickler’s Le Sancy. In the following 
week Ayrshire won the Tenth Great Foal Stakes 
at Newmarket, the Great Eastern Railway and 
Newmarket Handicaps were awarded to Sir R. 
Jardme’s Wise Man, the Champion Nursery 



breuse, a French filly belonging to M. P. 
Aumont, and which started at to to t, came in 
first, three-parts of a length in advance of Mr. 
Lambert’s Mil] Stream, Mr. Warren de la Rue’s 
Trayles being third. Donovan defeated 13 op- 
ponents in the Middle Park Plate, Friar’s Balsam, 
3 yis , 8 st 5 lb., beat Minting, 4 yrs., 9 st., and 
four others in the Champion StakeB, and Lord 
Calthorpe’s Sandal won the Great Challenge 
Stakes, which brought the Newmarket Second 
October meeting to a close. The Northumber- 
land Autumn Handioap was won by Lord 
Durham’s Drizzle, ana Mr Legh’s Veracity 
(20 to 1) defeated 18 opponents m the Cam- 
bridgeshire Stakes, Mr Boyd’s Cactus being 
second, and Mi A Cooper s Bismarck third. 
The Dewhurst Plate was credited to Donovan, 
and the season tei nunated at Newmarket with 
the victory of the Duke of Beaufort’s Reved’Or 
in the Jockey Club Cup. Mr. Younger’s Tyrone 
compensated in a measure foi many earlier 
defeats by winning the Great Tom Stakes at 
Lincoln, Count LehndorfT s Ilsenstein was suc- 
cessful in the Lewes Autumn Handioap, Mr. 
Winn's Lady Rosebeiy (100 to 8) beat Mr. 
Meek's Bismaick, Mi Howett’s Aureolme and 
nine otheis in the Liverpool Autumn Cup, and 
Lord Calthorpe’s Toscano was victorious 111 the 
Liverpool St. Leger. Eulalia won the Chesterfield 
Nursery at Derby from 19 opponents, Hawthorn 
ci edited Sir R. lardine with the Derby Handi- 
cap, the Midland Counties’ Handicap was seemed 
by Lord E Somerset’s Stour and Avon, the De 
TrafFord Welter Plate fell to Mr. Whipp’s Yarm, 
the Lancashire Stakes to Tommy Tittlemouse, 
the pioperty of the same gentleman, and the 
Manchester Handicap to Loicl Howe’s Claymore 
(20 to 1 agst ), Mr Fenwick’s Phil bein£ second, 
and Mr Vyrier’s Fallow Chat third. F. Barrett 
heads the list of winning jockeys, with 108 wins 
out of <542 mounts, J Watts being second with 
105 wins and 458 losses , but the best ave* age is 
that of T. Cannon’s, his wins numbering 53 
and his mounts 193 1 he Duke of Portland is 

ci edited with having won £26,811 m stakes. 
Lord Calthorpc treading close upon this total 
with £26,646, whilst the Duke of Westminster 
comes third with £18,345, this bringing the 
flat-racing season to a close on Nov. 22nd. As 
considciable interest is always shown by Eng- 
lish sportsmen in the Grand Prix de Paris, the 
Prix du Jockey Club (the French Derby), and 
the Prix de Diane (the French Oaks), it may be 
added that the two first-mentioned events were 
u edited to M. Donon by the aid of Stuart, and 
that the Prix de Diane was won by M. Joubert’s 
Solange. The Grand National Steepleonase, the 
chief event of the cross-country season, is run 
for ovei a course of about 4 miles 1,000 yards, 
at Aintrec, a short distance from Liverpool, and 
on the last anmversaiy Mr. E. W. Baird’s rlay- 
fair, a 40 to 1 chance, won by 10 lengths fiom 
Frigate, Ballot Box being third^well in advance 
of 17 others. The Mammoth Hunters’ Steeple- 
chase of £2,000, run for at Sandc wn Park in the 
second week ot April, was the richest stake of 
its kind ever decided, and after an exciting con- 
test the prize was gained by Mr. J. G. Muir’s 
Coronet, Mr. Rutherford's M.P. being second, 
and Lord Rodney’s The Sinner third. The 
Grand Sefton Steeplechase was awarded to the 
Prince of Wales’s Magic, and his Royal High- 
ness was also credited with the Prince of Walas 
Steepleohase at Derby by the aid of the same 
animal.— In London mere are two sporting daily 
papers : the Sportsman, Editor, Mr. A. Ory ; 
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and the Sporting Lift (with which is now in- and certain revenues handed over to a European 
corporated Bell's Life), Editor, Mr. 0. Blake ; commission of liquidation. In addition, there 
(“Augur”), whilst the artiole signed “Vigilant” is an internal debt of £ao, 000,000, and an Ik- 
in the former journal is written by Mr. H. demnity of £32,000,000 due to Russia. The 
Smurthwaite. The Sporting Chronicle is pub- consolidation of the various loans (excepting the 
lished daily at Manchester; and the leading railway bonds, over £14,000,000) was effected 
weekly journal devoted to sport is the Field, between the years ’84 and ’88. Imports for 
Editor, ax. F. Toms. ’86-7, £18,632,907, of which nearly £6,000,000 

Turkestan. From Central Asia, or what was came from the United Kingdom; exports, 
formerly known as Independent Tartary, Russia £11,436,565, of which over £4,000,000 went to 
has formed two provinces— Turkestan and Trans- U nited Kingdom . Chief exports to Great Britain, 
caspia. The former comprises the khanates corn, wool and goat’s hair, valonia (dye-stuff), 
and deserts annexed by Generals Tcheinayeff opium, raisins ; chief imports from Great Britain, 
and Kaufmann between ’60 and ’75. Area about cotton goods and woollens. (For army and navy 
400,000 sq. miles, with 3,177,584 inhabitants, see Armies and Navies, Foreign.) Theadmim- 
The principal town is Tashkent (pop. 100,000) ; stration is extremely corrupt and inefficient, 
present Governor-General, General Kosenbach. The outlying territories have asserted their 
Bokhara and Khiva are under the control of independence, or been gradually annexed by 
this official. On a peace footing the army is its more powerful neighbours, and the fall of 
composed of 26,743 infantry, 7,618 cavalry, and the Ottoman dominion is apparently only a 
76 guns; but can be laisedon a declaration of question of a few years. — Political. During’88 
war to 80,000. The old military road from the relations of Turkey with other foreign 
Orenburg to Tashkent is now abandoned, rein- Powers have generally been amicable (see 
forcements and stores being sent to Turkestan Bulgaria for tne Porters relation to Bulgaria), 
from the Caspian to Samarcand by railway. The Suez Canal Convention, for which an 1m- 
— Turkestan, Afghan. The scene of a rebellion penal trade was promulgated (May x8th), was 
against the Ameer in ’88. Is an Afghan pro- sanctioned by Turkey (October 25th), and 
vince north of the Hindoo Koosh, consisting signed m conjunction with the other Powers, 
of 70,000 sq. m., and a population, mostly non- Some uneasiness was caused (June) by the 
Afghan (Uzbeg), of nearly 1,000,000. Principal presence ofabrench naval squadron in Tunisian 
town, Mazar-i-Sherif (pop. 25,000), near the waters and movements of Algerian ti oops by 
ruins of ancient Balkh. In the summer of ’88 Franoe, lest a coup dc main should be contem- 
Xsaak Khan, a cousin of the Ameer, who had plated against Tripoli. A difficulty arose between 
ruled the province since the accession of Ab- Greeoe and Turkey, arising from the case of M. 
durrahman Khan, raised a revolt with 7,000 Panurias, Consul at Monastir (June); Massowah 
men. After several slight engagements the was the occasion of a circular note (August) 
troops sent from Cabul completely routed Isaak protesting against Signor Cnspi’s assumption 
Khan at Tashkurgan in October, and the pre- of the supposed renunciation of the sovereignty 
tender fled to Bokhara. The latest reports of the Porte over the western shore of the Rea 
state that the Ameer will winter in Afghan Sea, Turkey endeavouring unsuccessfully to 
Turkestan, which is now quite pacified. Politi- obtain (Sept.) a modification of Article 10 of 
cal importance attaches to theprovince from the Suez Convention. The immigration of 
the fact that Russia aims at including it in her Kurdish tribes into Turkish territory from 
territories. This would push back the Afghan Persia was the subject of a communication 
frontier to the Hindoo Koosh. — Turkestan, between those Powers. In October it was 
Eastern. China’s westernmost province, for- rumoured that a rapprochement between Russia 
merly knowr also as Kashgana, a state estab- and Turkey was likely to take place, the cordial 
lished by the rebel Mussulmans under Yakoob reception by the Porte of the Grand Dukes 
Beg, the Atalik Ghazi. Includes the towns of Sergius and Paul at Constantinople (Sept.) 
Yarkand, Kashgar, and Khoten. Is now quite having occasioned a more friendly feeling 
pacified, but impoverished, and transacts a between the two Powers. The financial position 
slight trade with Russia and India. With the of Turkey caused much embarrassment ; urgent 
cessation of Russian attempts to occupy the claims by foreign creditors, officials (whose 
country, frequent before tne Chinese recon- pay was much in arrears), the Russian war 
quest, the country has lost political interest. indemnity, and overdue accounts demanding 
Turkey. An empire possessing extensive serious attention. A flnanoe commission was 
territories in Europe, Asia and Africa, governed appointed by the Sultan, and protracted nego- 
by Sultan Abdul Hamid II. The commands of tiations with the Ottoman Bank for a loan 
the Sultan are absolute, unless opposed to the of £Ti, 500, 000 were carried on during the latter 
express direction of the Koran, a legal and part of the year. Negotiations for a Tureo- 
theological code upon which the fundamental German commercial treaty were in November 
laws of the empire are based. The legislative brought to a successful close. An intention on 
and executive authority is exercised by the the part of the Porte to take the Haidar Pasha- 
Grand Vizier and the Sheik-ul-Islam, who are Ismid section of the Asia Minor railway out of 
appointed by the Sultan, the latter with the the hands of the/ British and Austrian lines 
nominal concurrence of the Ulema or general led (Nov.) to protests from the representa- 
body of lawyers and theologians. The area tives of those Powers.— Social and General, 
of Turkey is estimated at about 1,263,500 sq. m. ; Among the events of the past year have been 
and its total population at about 33,265,000. Esta- the visits of the Duke of Edinburgh with the 
mated revenue for ’88-9, £16,650,000; expenditure, Mediterranean squadron to Constantinople 
£19,260,000. National external debt about (Sept.), of the Grand Dukes Sexgius and Paul 
£323,000,000 in 1874. By Berlin Treaty, 1878, ( v . supra), and the Queen of Greece on her 
Bulgaria, Montenegro, Servia, and Greece were return from Russia ; the brilliant wedding (July) 
to assume a portion of the external debt ; and of Miss White, daughter of Sir W.*White (q.vX 
by arrangement in December x88r the external the English ambassador ; the death of fcpd 
debt was to be reduced to about £196,000,000, Richard Grosvenor (June); and the promotion 
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to the rank of Vizier of Artin Effendi Dadian, 
the Christian Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (Oct.). During Bairaim a serious not 
(June) broke out between an Arab and an 
Albanian regiment, in which other regiments 
joined. The first .through train on tne new 
international railway reached Stamboul station 
Aug. 14th. It has recently been decided by 
the Porte to ' establish an arsenal and dock- 
yard with labour works at Jeddah, and to 
station a iflotilla there for service m the Red 
Sea. For history 1871-86 see our edition of 
1887; and foi Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic 
(©tfeaman Empire). Consult Sir E. Creasv’s 
“ History of the Ottoman Turks ” (new ed.), 
The Statesman's Year-Book , Almanack de 
Gotha . etc. 

Turkish Convention. See ed. 

Turkmenia or Turcomania . The country 
of the Turcoman tribes, lying east of the Cas- 
pian. The appellation has now been changed 
by the Russians to Transcaspia, or the Trans- 
caspian territory, by which it will be in future 
known. Sometimes English writers confuse 
Turkmenia and Turkestan, fancying that the 
two mean the same country— the “ land oi the 
Turks or Turcomans ” of Central Asia ; but the 
two have always been kept clearly distinct by 
the Russians— Turkmenia being restricted to 
the territory east of the Caspian, actually 
peopled by tne Turcoman tribes, and Turkestan 
being the title bestowed on the Russian pro- 
vince created out of the Kirghiz deserts and 
the khanates of Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva. 

Turk’s Island. A small island of the Bahama 
group, annexed to government of Jamaica (q v.). 

Tiisnratta. Sec Assyriology. 

Two Thousand Guineas. See T urf. 
Tyndall, Professor John, Ph.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., b. August 21st, 1820, at Leighhn 
Bridge, County Carlow, Ireland, Educated first 
under a national school teacher. In ’39 he left 
school to join the Irish Ordnance Survey. The 
knowledge he there gained afterwards proved 
useful in his later glacier explorations. In 
1844 he became a railway engineer; later he 
received an appointment at Queenswood 
College, Hampshire, a new institution de- 
voted to the preliminary technical education 
of agriculturists and engineers. In ’51 Tyndall 
went to ^Berlin, and continued his researches 
under Professor Magnus. He soon returned 
to England, and was elected F.R.S. in ’52. In 
’53 he was invited to give a Friday evening 
discourse at the Royal Institution. This lea 
to his appointment to the Professorship of 
Natural Philosophy in the same year, which 
office he held until last year, when he re- 
tired. It was m ’49 that Tyndall first visited 
the Alps, purely for the sake of recreation. 
The result of these visits and his investiga- 
tions are contained in the “Philosophical 
Transactions” for ’51, also in his “Glaciers 
of the Alps” (London, '60), etc. In ’63 
his work “Heat considered as a Mode of 
Motion ” was published, and this at once put 
him in the forefront as a physicist. In '66 he 
relieved Professor Faraday at Trinity House, 
and on the latter’s death succeeded him as 
superintendent of the Royal Institution. In 
'74 he delivered the famous Belfast address as 
president of the annual meeting of the British 
Association. He has won reputation both as 
an experimental and philosophical physicist. 
In the autumn of *88 Prof. T. addressed a letter 


th ® Times respecting the wanton destruc- 
tjon of evergreens for Christmas decorations. 
Tstor, Edward Burnett, D.C.L., F.R.S.. 

R»»i£snt of the Anthropological Society, and 
Keeper of the Oxford University Museum s b. 
at Camberwell, 1832. Educated at the school 
of the Society of Friends, Tottenham. He has 
greatly distinguished himself by his researohsa 
in the history of man and civilisation. His bast 
known works are his Handbook on Anthropology, 
and Primitive Culture : Researches into the 
Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, 
Art, and Custom.’^ * ’ 

Types. The letters, marks, and signs cast 
in metal (the larger sizes cut m wood) with 
which printing is executed. Such types are 
rectangular 111 shape, having on their surface 
(tech. “ face ”) the letter of the alphabet or such 
other design which, when inked, is intended to 
be imprinted on paper or other substance. 
The date of the invention of the art of printing 
is coincident with 1 the discovery of movable 
types. Printing m its simple sense— t.e., the 
transferring 01 designs in wood or other 
material to paper to form books — existed long 
before, but the introduction of movable types 
was the mainspring of the movement wnich 
disseminated light to succeeding ages, and 
assisted in spreading civilisation throughout 
the habitable globe. No handicraft receives 
so much observation as printing ; but the ob- 
servation oi the ordinal y reader, however 
attentive it may be, is usually superficial and 
impel feet. Types arc seen, but not regarded: 
it is only the information oonveyed by types 
that is considered Few general readers know 
one type or style irom another, and fewer still 
can idenlify the types under differing circum- 
stances, or speak of them by their technical 
names ; yet, to the publisher and author 
especially, such knowledge is of the highest 
importance, and even to the general student is 
not without interest Types are of all sizes — 
from the immense poster types which decorate 
our hoardings, down to that which can scarcely 
be read except by the aid of a magnifying 
glass It would be foreign to our purpose to 
describe or even to give a list of the whole of 
the types in general use; we, theiefore, shall 
confine our observations to those which are 
more especially used for the purpose of book 
printing. They aic as follows (premising, 
however, that those marked with an asterisk 
are not so frequently used). — 

1. Great Primer.* 8. Minion. 

2. English. 9. Emerald. * 

3. Pica. 10. Nonpareil. 

4. Small Pioa. n. Ruby.* 

5. Long Primer. 12. Pearl.. 

6. Bourgeois. 13. Diamond.* 

7. Brevier. 14. M i nik in.* 

The following scheme will not only show the 
proportions which the book types in general 
use bear to one another, but will, by snowing 
the extra amount of letters that may be got 
into the same space, be a useful guide to an 
author in casting off a MS. with a view of 
ascertaining (by assessing the average number 
of words in each line of his MS., and now many 
lines in a folio) how much it will make in a 
certain size of type. The vertical lines at the 
top and bottom divide the line into three equal 
spaces of 6 ems and one of 3 ems — that is, 3$ 
inches. 
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PICA EMS 

Great \ 
Primer, / 


English. 


Pioa, 

Small Pioa. 


LongPrimer. 

Bourgeois. 

Brevier. 

Minion. 

Nonpareil. 

Buby. 

Pearl. 

INCHES 


[Typ 


Proportion of one Type to another. 

} 6 | 12 | 18 J 21 J 

Does not this ‘ divine art ’ whic *» 

Does not this ‘ divine art ’ whic*h has enlig « 

Does not this 6 divine art * whicrh has enlightene « 
Does not this ‘ divine art ’ whicrh has enlightened the 45 
Does not this * divine art ’ which has enlightened the world 50 
Does not this 4 divine art * whic'h has enlightened the world jus 53 
Does not this ‘ divine art ’ whicrh has enlightened the world justly d 57 
Does not this ‘ divine art ’ which has enlightened the world justly deserv 
Does not this * divine art ’ whic h has enlightened the world justly deserve our 
Does not this ‘ divine art ’ whic h has onltghtenod the world justly deserve our encourage 
Does not this * divine art ’ whit h has enlightened the world justly deserve our encouragement in 81 

I 1 I 2 I 3 I 3* I 


The complete set of types in any quantity is 
called a fount. Pica is universally recognised 
as the standard type, and by this the punter 
makes all his measurements. Six pica ems, 
laid sideways thus, £ E £ E 6 £ > 
are equal to an inch — 72 of them making a foot. 
It is often a subject of great perplexity to an 
author or publisher to know in what type he 
shall print a certain work. Although the choice 
is arbitrary, and depends upon many surround- 
ing circumstances, such as the nature of the 


work or the intended bulk of the book, custom 
has relegated certain sizes of type to a certain 
size of page. The following table will therefore 
be found useful, giving, as it does, the technical 
names of the paper and its sections when 
folded into recognised sizes ; as also the 
generally accepted widths and lengths of the 
type of pages suitable for such sizes of type, 
and suggestions for the particular sizes of type 
which may be used, and which are usually 
adopted 


Names of Papers and 
their Divisions for 
Book-Printing. 


Size of Paper 
of Page in 
inches. 


Size of 
Page of Type 
in Pica ems. 


Size of Type most suitable. 


Foolscap— 

Full sheet . 

8 uarto (4to) 
ctavo (8vo) 
Duodecimo (i2mo) 
Sixteen-mo (x6mo) 
Crown- 

Full sheet . 

8 uarto <4to) 
ctavo (8vo) 
Duodecimo (i2mo) 
Sixteen-mo (161110) 
Demy — 

Full sheet . . • 

8 uarto (4to) 
ctavo (8vo) 
Duodecimo (i2mo) 
Sixteen-mo (i6mo) 
Thirty-two-mo (32mo). 
Royal- 

Full sheet . 

8 uarto (4to) 
ctavo (8vo) 
Duodecimo (i2mo) 
Sixteen-mo (i6mo) 
Thirty-two-mo(32mo), 


» 8 } 

„ 6* 


Length. 

41 

32 


Width. 

3 ° 

18 

IS 

IS 


Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer. 

| Long Primer, Bourgeois, Brevier. 
Brevier, Minion, Nonpareil. 


48 

36 

32 

23 


34 

21 

16 

16 


Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer. 

| Small Pica, Long Primer, Bourgeois. 
Bourgeois, Brevier, Minion. 


54 

42 

26 


42 

24 

19 

20 
12 


English, Pica, Small Pica. 

Pica, Small Pica, Long Primer. 

Small Pica, Long Primer, Bourgeois. 
Bourgeois, Brevier, Minion. 

Brevier, Minion, Nonpareil. 


64 

48 

40 

29 

24 


48 

27 

2 X 

21 

14 


English, Pica, Small Pica. # 

Pica, Small Pica, LoDg Primer. 

Small Pica, Long Primer, Bourgeois. 
Long Primer, Bourgeois, Brevier. 
Bourgeois, Brevier, Minion. 


With the aid of the above table, and by bearing 
in mind that a pica em is the sixth of an inch, 
any person, with an ordinary measuring rule, 
can fix the length and width of his page — which, 
notwithstanding the measurements given 
above, is within certain limits quite arbitrary 
—as is also, indeed, the size of the type which 
may be used. For instance, the size of the 
paper for this page is what is technically 


termed crown octavo (5 x 7 £)> and on reference 
to the last column of the above table, the 
reader will see that we have suggested that 
the types Nos. 4, 5 and 6 may be used (that is. 
Small Pica, Long Primer, or Bourgeois), and 
this would be correct for all ordinary purposes. 
But it is in the nature of a Oyolep»dia that a 
great deal of information should be compressed 
into a small compass : the type, therefore, to 
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be used must be chosen accordingly. The type 
selected is No. xo (Nonpareil), which is just 
one-half the size of Pica, and of which 12 ems 
go to the inch, or 144 ems (or lines) to the foot. 
It should be noted that, as a rule, extract matter 
occurring in the text should be set one size 
smaller than the body, and foot-notes two sizes 
smaller. Thus, if the body of the work should 
be composed in Small Pica, the extract matter 
(which should at all times be clearly indicated) 
should be set or composed in Long Primer, 
whilst the foot-notes should be set m Bourgeois. 
Side or out-in notes are set several sizes smaller 
— such as Minion, Nonpareil, or even Pearl. 
In connection with the question of types, it may 
not be out of place to give the author a hint as 
to the preparation of “copy” and the correction 
of proofs. All ‘'copy” for the printer should 
be dearly and legibly written on one side of the 
paper, all extract or foot-note mattei being 
indicated, all contractions avoided as far as 
possible, and where this is not the case, the 
same to be written on a systematic basis. By 
writing on the right-hand side ol each sheet of 


paper, the left, which has been left blank, mj 
be used for interpolations or em en dations or 
notes, which should be clearly maihed a* f such. 
A little care in the preparation of “copy Will 
often save the author from what he considers 
“ vexatious charges ” under the headof cor- 
rections. These chiefly anse from deviations 
from the " copy ” which the author makes in 
the proofs, or from causes connected with the 
preparation of the "copy,” and are charged to 
the author. Such charges are always con- 
sidered unsatisfactory, on both sides ; for 
whilst, upon the one hand, the printer has to 
take a deal of time and trouble to alter his 
type, on the other the author apparently sees 
nothing for the heavy charge made. As a 
guide to an author how to mark a "proof, we 
refer him to the previous page, which, we think, 
will embrace every variety of correction, ac- 
companied by an explanation which will make 
the symbols clear. The corrected page is also 
added as a guide. 

Type Writer See ed. ’88 ; more fully, ed. 86. 

TVree. See ed. ’87. 


U 


Ultramarine. This blue colouring matter, 
so extensively used m commerce, has long been 
manufactured, as is well-known, by a chemical 
process. Its production has hitherto been con- 
fined to French and German operatives, but 
English enterprise has somewhat tardily stepped 
in. and it is now being manufactured at Poole, 
where large quantities are exported. The 
"white clay,” so abundant in Dorset, has for 
many years been shipped abioad for use in 
making ultramarine, but the important works 
now established, and the facilities for manu- 
facture, will doubtless considerably influence 
the exportation of the blue. Ultramarine, 
although occurring in a natural state, has to be 
produced by chemical synthesis to satisfy the 
great commercial demand. It sells at about 
*35 per ton. 

Ultramontane German Party. See Ger- 
man Political Parties. 

Unions. See Syndicates. 

Unemployed Classes. See ed. ’88. 

Unitarian. The name commonly given to 
Christians who do not accept the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or the deity of Christ. The old 
belief m the uni-personality of God became 
almost extinct in the Christian Church ; but 
was revived by Lalius and Faustus Sooinus, 
uncle and nephew (sixteenth century), to whom 
may be traced, chiefly through Polish influences, 
the Unitariamsm of Transylvania. The name 
Socinian is often incorrectly applied to English 
Unitarians, whose theology is rather a native 
growth differing in many important points from 
that of the Socini. In Transylvania there is a 
strong Unitarian Church, with an elected bishop 
at its head, but substantially Presbyterian in 
its mode of government, the general consistory 
holding its meeting once a year. It has several 
schools, but the chief college is at Klausenburg. 
The Unitarians of Hungary, as this body is 
now designated, date their origin from Francis 
David, their first bishop, 1568. In Great Britain 
many of the Presbyterian and other Protestant 
dissenting congregations, founded after the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity by those who 


were expelled by that Act from the National 
Church, have passed from Tnnitarianism 
through various forms of what may be called 
Arian belief to Unitariamsm. To these have 
been added many others founded more recently 
and holding Unitarian opinions from the first. 
The whole now form a group of n on-subscribing 
congregations m which Unitarian theology pre- 
vails. They are in friendly communication with 
each other, and co-operate for many purposes, 
but are very tenacious of their congregational 
liberty. With very few exceptions all these, 
especially the oldest and the most recent, have 
open trust deeds— free from all doctrinal 
conditions— and refuse to organise /themselves, 
or associate with one another, on any dog- 
matic basis. These are commonly known as 
the Unitarian Christian chuiches, but their main 
principle is simply that of individual religious 
liberty. Church membership is not therefore 
necessarily limited to Unitarians. Ministers are 
elected whose theology is m general agreement 
with that of the congregations ; but no sub- 
scription or declaration of faith is required of 
them. Congregations number about 250 m Eng- 
land, beside 20 mission stations, 32 in Wales, 
7 m Scotland, 40 in Ireland. For list of these 
and of ministers, and of various societies, etc., 
which are Unitarian in constitution or promote 
Umtananism, see "Unitarian Almanack ” (an 
unofficial publication by Jas. Black, 20. Cannon 
Street, Manchester). Tne British sad Foreign 
Unitarian Association is not representative, but 
consists of independent subscribers desirous of 
promoting " the principles of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity.” It refuses to affiliate congregations 
with itself, or to enrol any member as repre- 
senting a congregation, lest the freedom of the 
churches should be compromised; and for the 
same reason it will not build or endow any 
property with a Unitarian trust. At the annual 
meeting in 1866 a motion to " define Unitarian- 
lsm, with the view of establishing a test of 
membership, ” was rejected by a very lam 
majority. Ess ex Hall, in Essex Street, is not the 
property of the Association, "but is held on an 
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3 ** ^^f?L the c ¥ °f ^ Associa- sented. Members must be twenty-one years 

tlon, Ute Sunday School Association, and other of age. Ministers of the Churches of England, 
societies. The Association claims no authority Scotland, and Rome, English and Scotch peers, 
over churches or ministers. The only technically government contractors, sheriffs, and returning 
Unitarian College is that of the Unitarian Home officers of the districts for whicn they act, are 
lusnenary Board in Manchester, which educates disqualified from serving as members. Irish 
lor the ministry students who are not able to peers not in the House of Lords are eligible, 
enter Manchester Hew College (q.v.), where most The powers of parliament extend to the United 
of the leading Unitarian ministers are trained. Kingdom, its colonies and dependencies, and 
There is a triennial Conference of non-sub- to ail matters, ecclesiastical and temporal. It 
scribing congregations, which consists almost is also the highest court of law. — The state 
entirely of Unitarians (last held at Leeds, religion in England and Wales is Episcopal 
April 1888). Unitarian theology prevails ex- Protestant, the fundamental doctrine and 
tensivelv among the “ liberal " theologians and practice of which is embodied in the Thirty- 
clergy of Germany, Holland, and the Protestant nine Articles and Prayer-book, and confirmed 
cantons of Switzerland. It is also the theology by parliament. All other religions are tole- 
ofthe liberal section of the Reformed Church rated, and no civil disabilities attach to any 
m France. The professedly Unitarian congre- British subject. There are 2 archbishops and 
gations of the united States number 350 ; of 33 bishops ; each of the former is assisted in 
these 232 are 111 New England, many of them the government of his “ province” by a “con- 
being old Puritan foundations. The Umver- vocation,” consisting of Dishops, archdeacons, 
salists of America, as also the body called and deans in person, and representatives of 
Christians and a very large proportion of the the inferior clergy. The sanction of the Crown 
Friends, are of non-Trinitarian belief. Uni- is required for their meeting and deliberation, 
tarian theology, with its freedom of Scriptural and to give binding effects to their resolutions, 
criticism, is to be found here and there in About half the population belongs to the Estab- 
almost every section of the Christian Church, lishment, the remainder to the Roman Catholic 
Offioes of the British and Foreign Unitarian Church and to various other denominations 
Association, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand. (about 180 m number), the most important of 

“United Ireland.” This well-known Nation- which are the Wesleyan and other Methodists, 
alist newspaper was established in 1881. Mr, Congregationalists or Independents, Baptists, 
W. O'Brien, M.P,. was invited tojpreside’over its Presbyterians, Unitarians, Society of Friends, 
fortunes, and the newspaper has since become Jews, etc. (for each of which see under its 
well known throughout the three kingdoms for respective heading). In Sootland the state 
the active part it has taken in the Irish con- religion is Presbyterian, all others being 
troversy. During the struggle between the tolerated. All the clergy are equal. A “kirk 
Land League and Mr. Forster, the Executive session ” ^f “ elders,” under the presidency of 
found it necessary to suppress U . /., and after the minister, manages the spiritual affairs of 
various attempts to issue it at different places, each parish; and a “general assembly” of 
sometimes in England and sometimes in France, clerical and lay representatives meet annually 
the Nationalist journal for a time ceased to as the supreme court of the Church. The 
appear. orthodox dissenters have similar organisations. 

United Kingdom, The. The United Kingdom There are also othei denominations, as in 
of Great Bntam and Ireland is under the rule of England In Ireland theie is no state religion. 
Victoria, of the House of Hanover, the oldest Of the inhabitants about four-fifths are Roman 
royal family in Europe. She holds the crown Catholics ; of the remainder about half belong 
by inheritance ana election, the right of to the Episcopal and the remainder to other 
election admittedly belonging to parliament, denominations, chiefly Presbyterian. — Of late 
but being in practice always exercised in favour | years great attention has been paid to ele- 
of some member of the royal house, with the mentary education in the United Kingdom. It 
exception of Henry VII. (whose title was is compulsory, and is afforded by local and 
tainted by illegitimacy), and Cromwell, the voluntary schools under state control, sup- 
nominee of the army. The executive power, ported by local funds, voluntary subscriptions, 
nominally vested m the sovereign, is in and state grants. Middle-class education is left 
practice confided to ministers nominated by to private enterprise, and higher education to 
the majority of the House of Commons. The the universities and to teaching and examining 
legislative authority belongs to the Queen and bodies approved by the state. (See Education, 
Parliament, consisting of the House of Lords School Boards, London School Board, etc. 
and the House of Commons. The former is For area and other particulars, see British 
oomposed (1) of hereditary peers of the United Empire ) The colonies and dependencies in- 
Kingdom nominated by the Crown, (2) of elude the Empire of India, the Dominion of 
English bishops, who sit ex officio, (3) of Irish Canada, Australasia, South Africa, numerous 
hereditary peers, elected for life, (4) of Scotch colonies m the West Indies, West Africa, 
peers, elected for the duration of parliament. Guiana, Mauritius. Hong Kong, Gibraltar, 
There are at present 476 peers of the United Malta, etc. (For National France, Army and 


authority through a committee of experts, exports of British produce, £140, $17,060. (Bcr 
The House of <£mmona is composed of 670 history '74-88 see previous eds.) rhe priaoifal 
members— viz., 49s for England and Wales. 103 evonte which have taken place during the past 
for Ireland, and 72 for Scotland— elected by year (’88) in the United Kingdom will be four d 
secret ballot in boroughs and counties, by under their respective alphabetical and sec- 
electors possessing household or lodger or tional headings. The proceedings in Parliament 
service franchise, or occupying freehold of are narrated m the article Session, Parlia- 
etc. The universities are also repre- mentary, 88; and in the Addendum, which 
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gives the [various incidents occurring in the 
Autumn Session. The nation’s progress is shown 
in the articles Agriculture, Coal, Finance 
National, Insurance, Iron and Steel, 
Mining, Trade ’88, Trade Foreign ’88, etc. 
The position of our foroes will be found in the 
articles Army. Artillery, Navy, and Volun- 
teers, as well as in the articles on the Naval 
Manoeuvres, and Stations, British Coaling. 
mg. The social aspect of national life is repre- 
sented by the articles on Angling, Aquatics, 
Art, Cricket, Cycling, Drama, Litera- 
ture, Music, and the Turf. Scientific subjects 
appear under the titles Assyriology, Astro- 
nomy, Biblical Archeology, Egyptology, 
Electricity, Geology, Geographical Pro- 
gress, Photography, etc., and the senes of 
endowed Lectures will be found under their 
respective headings. Topics of general interest 
include shoit reviews ot popular books, par- 
ticulars of the leading religious denominations 
and societies, notices of the many Exhibitions, 
both past and prospective, and other subjects, 
which have held a place in public attention. 
Biographies of most of the famous personages 
who have attracted notice in the past year 
also appear, togethei with a list ol some of 
the principal notable births and marriages, 
as well as deaths, which have occurred m ’88. 
A new feature, in the shape of the various 
points of law exemplified during the year, may 
be of interest to the legal mind. Amongst 
the chief events of the year ’88 may be noticed 
the reoeption given in London to Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, M.P., and other lush members, 
on their release from prison on February 7 th ; 
the resignation of Lord Duffer 111 from the 
Viceroyalty of India, and the appointment of 
Lord Lansdownc, whose place as Governor 
General of Canada was taken by Lord Stanley 
of Preston ; the mistaken arrest of Irish mem- 
bers in London shortly after the opening of 
Parliament by Royal Commission ; and the 
visit of Mr. Morley and Lord Ripon to Dublin, 
when the freedom of that city was conferred 
upon them. In ttaroh the death of the Emperor 
William occur ed, an event that profoundly 
impressed the people of this country, and 
occupied the attention of the press to the 
almost total exclusion of other topics. In this 
month Prince Oscar of Sweden was married 
to Miss Mttnck at Bournemouth On March 20th 
the Local Government Bill (see Session ’88, 
sect. 85 ) was introduced by Mr. Ritchie in a 
masterly speech, which attracted much atten- 
tion. On the 27th H.M S. Nile , the armoured 
twin-screw double-turret ram, sister ship to 
H.M S. Trafalgar , was launched. News was 
this month received of an extraordinary 
blizzard in New York State; the withdrawal 
of the Italian troops from Abyssinia ; the burn- 
ing of the Baquet Theatre at Oporto, by which 
over a hundred lives were lost ; the culmina- 
tion of the Wilson scandals in Paris, and the 
removal of General Boulanger from the French 
army. In April Her Majesty the Queen visited 
the late Emperor Frederick at Berlin, and was 
accorded a most enthusiastic reception by the 
German people. The Boulangist agitation and 
disturbances of April were keenly watched in 
this country. During the month there was 
a serious colliery explosion at Workington, 
attended with loss of life. The remains oT the 
late Mr. Camille Roth, of the London Stock Ex- 
change, were cremated at Woking— the event 
being noticeable inasmuch as Mr. Roth was 


the first man of Hebrew faith who left instruc- 
tions for cremation of his remains. In Xaj 
there was an imposing demonstration in Lon- 
don against the Van and Wheel Tax. and there 
was a strong agitation throughout the country 
on the subject of the tax. In this month an 
agitation was raised on the subject of national 
defences; the Southampton election, too, by 
which Mr. F. H. Evans (G.L.) was returned by 
majority of 885, created considerable political a 
excitement. On the 31st there was a great fire 
at a draper’s in the Edge ware Road, by which 
five female assistants lost their lives. Part of 
the English fleet was at Barcelona in May, and 
contributed to the formation of perhaps the 
most remarkable naval display and gathering 
ever seen in the Mediterranean. On June 15th 
the Emperor Frederick died, and there was a 
renewal of the exhibitions of sympathy that had 
followed the decease of his illustrious father 
in Match. The disputes of the doctors who 
attended upon His Majesty were much dis- 
cussed by the English press. Sir Morell 
Mackenzie’s {q v.) work in reply to charges 
made against him by the German doctors, and 
which was published in October, closed this 
painful controversy so far as the public were 
concerned During this month news was re- 
ceived of the killing of Col. Battye, of the 
5th Gooikhas, and Capt. H. B. Urmston, of 
the 5th Sepoys, by the tribes of the Black 
Mountain territory. This led to an expedi- 
tion being sent to punish the natives, a task 
successfully accomplished m the autumn. 
In July the Vandeleur evictions occupied 
the attention of politicians ; a Royal Com- 
mission, presided over by Lord Herschell, 
investigated the charges made against the 
Metropolitan Board of Works ; a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons inquired 
into the circumstances attending the formation 
of the Hyderabad Deccan Mining Co. (q.v.); 
the naval manoeuvres {q.v.) commenced ; and 
the Pan-Anglical Conference {q.v.) was held. 
In mining circles much attention was aroused 
by the De Beers mining disaster, by which 
twenty-foui whites ana over two hundred 
blacks lost their lives. The bicentenary of 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada was -cele- 
brated in various ways. August opened with a 
railway accident at Hampton Wick, by which 
four persons were killed and twenty-five in- 
jured. In this month the final report of the 
Education Commissioners was issued ; Edison’s 
phonograph {q.v.) was introduced by Colonel 
Gouraud to the English press by a series of 
receptions at Norwood ; and the Warwick 
Bank scandals were ended by G. C. Greenway 
being sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, 
and Kelynge Greenway to twelve months . 
The opening of the International Railway, 
giving direct communication between Pans 
and Constantinople, took place during this 
month, and its importance to us as a travelling 
people was discussed in the press. Her Majesty 
the Queen visited Glasgow, Renlrew, ana 
Paisley towards the end of the month, and was 
most heartily received. The rejection of the 
Fisheries Treaty by the United States Senate 
was the subject of warm political controversy. 
Mr. Simmons, the aeronaut, met his death from 
a balloon accident in August. On September 17th 
the Special Commission of Judges appointed 
by Act of Parliament to investigate ana report 
upon the charges made against Mr. Purnell 
and the Irish party in the Times articles and in 
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the speech of the Attorney-General during the 
hearing of the action of O’Donnell v. Walter 
and another, met at the Law Courts for the 
first' time, resuming its sittings after settling 
preliminary matters on Ootober 22nd (see 
Parnell Commission). Throughout the year 
thorp had been tiouble in Sikkim, ana on 
September 23rd the Thibetan forces were 
totally routed. During September mtelli- 

! ence was received of the death of Mr. 
amieson, a naturalist, and the murder of 
fajor Barttelot, both of the Stanley expedition. 
On the last day of this month what have 
become known as the Whitechapel murders 
reached their culminating horror m the dis- 
covery in the streets, at different spots, of two 
murdered women, the victims bringing the 
number whose death is attributed Dy some 
to the same undiscovered hand to six These 
crimes caused a profound sensation, and some 
newspapers violently attacked the police and 
Mr. Matthews, the Home Secretary Exhaustive 
coroners’ inquiries were held in each of the 
six cases, but all ended in a verdict of wilful 
murder against some person unknown. Many 
startling theories were put forward to account 
for the crimes, but despite the efforts of the 
police the mystery of their commission remains, 
at the time of writing, unelucidatcd. An 
autumn session of Parliament commenced on 
November 6th , but during the last two months 
of the year public interest centred in the 
Parnell Commission (q v ) An interesting 
exhibition of Armada relics was held in Drury 
Lane Theatre in November The improvement 
in trade, which commenced in January, con- 
tinued during the year, and has* been especi- 
ally beneficial to the shipping interest (see 
Trade). In October continued improvement 
was rendered improbable by a threatened 
gigantic strike m the coal tiade , but the 
masters conceded an advance of 10 per cent 
to the men, and the trouble passed away 
The financial event of the year was the con- 
version of the New and Reduced 3 per cents 
into 2J per cent, stock, with the provision that 
in ten years the interest shall be further ie- 
duced to 2$ per cent. The operation, which 
was practically unopposed in parliament, and 
the country, was successful beyond expectation, 
holders of 3 per cents readily assenting to the 
change. The principal feature of the budget 
was the separation of local from imperial 
finance, necessitated by the introduction of the 
Local Government Bill. The system of grants- 
in-aid was abolished, and m place of them the 
Treasury handed over to the local authorities 
one-third of the probate duty, and the produce 
of certain new licence taxes. The imposition 
of additional taxes upon public companies 
caused a great rush of company promotion to 
escape the new taxes; ana the year was re- 
markable for the unusual number of new issues 
of limited liability concerns. Most prominent 
among these was the Salt Union, which united 
the greater number of the salt manufactories 
in the kingdom in one trust. The gigantic 
operations of the French Copper Syndicate 
call for passing notice (see Syndicates). The 
past year has been one of much eventful 
interest. „ _ _ 

“ United Right,” The. See French Politi- 
cal Parties. _ . „ 

United States. A confederation of thirty- 
eight sovereign states united together by a 
federal bond for imperial objects, the local 


administration being reserved to each state. 
By the constitution of 1787 and subsequent 
amendments the government is intrusted to 
three separate authorities— the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The first is vested 
in a president elected for four years by electors 
appointed by each separate state. He is com- 
mander of the national forces, and has a veto on 
all laws passed by Congress, although a bill may 
become law m spite 01 his veto, oh afterwards 
being passed by a two-third majority of each 
House of Congress. The administration is 
conducted under immediate authority of the 
president by seven ministers chosen bv him, 
and holding office at his pleasure tnough 
confirmed by the senate. A vice-president is 
also chosen m the same manner; he is ex 
ojftito president of the senate, and in case 
ot the death or resignation of the president he 
assumes his office for the remainder of the 
term and the senate elects a temporary vice- 
president. The legislative power is vested in 
Congress, which consists ol ( 1 ) a senate of 76 
members— viz., two chosen by each state legis- 
lature for six years— who confirm or reject all 
appointments by president, and its members 
constitute a court of impeachment, with power 
only to remove or disqualify from office ; (8) of 
a house of representatives of 325 members, 
chosen every two years by all duly qualified 
male citizens and apportioned among the states 
according to population In addition to the 
representatives, delegates from “territories” 
(not yet organised into states) are entitled to de- 
bate on matters pertinent to their interests, but 
must not vote. The Congress may propose an 
amendment to the constitution if two-thirds 
of both houses deem it necessary; and such 
amendment shall be deemed to be incorporated 
in constitution when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several states. The 
judicial power is confided to a supreme court 
(the-members of which are nominated by the 
president for life) with power to interpret the 
constitution, to decide all disputes between 
the federal government and the individual 
states, and to hear all causes arising under the 
federal laws, etc. Perfect equality is accorded 
to all religions ; education free and general, 
although backward in some of the former slave 
states — the cost being met from state or local 
funds, and the federal government contributing 
a portion. The power to enact municipal laws 
is reserved to the states of which the constitu- 
tions and modes of administration bear a close 
resemblance to each other — the executive being 
confided to a governor and the legislative to one 
or two chambers, as the case may be. Roughly 
speaking, each state has voluntarily surrendered 
to the central government all federal matters, 
including taxation for fedet 1 purposes only, 
while reserving the right to administer all 
local affairs and to impose local taxes at its 
pleasure. The soil of the United States not 
included within the boundaries of an individual 
state are divided into eight “territories,” the 
districts of Columbia, Alaska, and three Indian 
territories. When duly qualified by population, 
etc., it is competent for the confederacy to form 
the territories into new “states ” and admit them 
into the Union. There is also a ‘'district of 
Columbia,” a neutral territory under the direct 
government of the confederacy, in which is 
situated the capital, Washington. The total 
area of the Union is 3.602,990 sq. miles ; the 
population, by census or 1880, was 50,497,057; it 
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may now be estimated at about 63,000,000. Esti- the steel and iron factories of Messrs. AndrdW 
mated revenue for ’88-89, $371,403,277 : expenditure, Carnegie & Co., and of Messrs. Edgar & 
$066,932, x 80. The national debt in 88 amounted Thompson, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, were 
to $x, 700,771,048. There also exist local debts closed, and over eight thousand persons were 
in nearly all the states, amounting in ’86 to in one day thrown out of employment. — In 
about $228,347,467. The army is limited by Act New York City on February 28th the Union 
of Congress to 25,000 men and 2,155 officers; Square Theatre was completely destroyed by 
the actual strength is about 26,430. In addition, fire, the water and flames doing considerable 
each state is supposed to have a militia, in damage to the Star Theatre, where Mr. Henry 
which all men from eighteen to forty-five, Irving and Miss Ellen Terry were at the time 
capable of bearing arms, should be enrolled, performing. On the same day, at Villejo, Cali- 
(For army and navy see Armies and Navies, Forma, the boiler of a steam ferryboat exploded, 
Foreign.) Imports (June ’88), $723,957,114 ; killing seventy persons and injuring many 
sxports, $683,862,104. Of the imports nearly others. On February 29th a case which Ima 
one-fourth came from the United Kingdom, been pending for some weeks against the 
and of the exports more than one-half went to millionaire, Jay Gould, for larceny on account 
the United Kingdom. Chief exports to Great of alleged misappropriation, came up before 
Britain, breadstuff's and raw cotton ; chief im- the grand jury, but was quashed by the jury 
ports from Great Britain, wrought and un- failing to find an indictment.— March opened 
wrought iron, and manufactured cotton, linen, with mr. President Cleveland’s sending to Oon- 
and woollen goods. The principal industry is crass the documents relating to the Fisheries 
agriculture, timber trade, and mining— the iron Treaty, which, after discussion lasting over 
and cotton manufacturing industry is large, several weeks, was rejected. Owing to a heavy 
though fostered by protective duties ; the ship- decline m prices of cotton, an exoitement arose 
ping industry is practically confined to the in the cotton market at New York, which 
coasting trade through the operation of the quickly reached the nature of a panic, and 
tariff. (For concise description, geographical, several large failures occurred. On the 6th 
political, statistical, to end of January ’88, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, the authoress of “ Little 
see ed. ’88.) The year ’88 has ‘been one of Women,” died at the age of fifty-five years, 
special importance in the American republic Trouble with Franoe threatened, owing to the 
for several reasons. During that year the prohibition by the French Government of the 
Demooratio Party (from which so much was importation of American pork into France, 
expected (see American Political Parties) President Cleveland, however, instructed 
through the administration of Mr. Grover Foreign Secretary Bayard to communicate with 
Cleveland (q.v.), elected President in ’84, the President Carnot, and a favourable settlement 
first Democratic President in twenty-four was shortly afterwards reached Sir Thomas 
years) was defeated, and the Republicans once Esmonde, the Irish baronet, traversed the 
more achieved possession of affairs by the elec- country, speaking in favour of the Irish 
tion of General Benjamin Harrison (q.v.), of Nationalist cause. Mr. Menuninger, who was 
Indiana. It is probable that this election will Secretary ol the Treasury for the Confederate 
have the effect of completely altering many of States during the Civil War, died on the 8th. 
the ardently hoped-for schemes for binding The city of New York and most of the eastern 
closer the bands which join Great Britain to states were visited (12th) by a “Blizzard” — 
the United States. The Fisheries Treaty (see an exceptionally severe snowstorm accom- 
Fisheries Question), arranged under the panied by an intensely cold wind. The streets 
diplomatic agency of Mr. J. Chamberlain (q.v.) were blocked with snow, the railway lines 
early in the year, and agreed to by Mr. Cleve- were closed to all travel, and for three days 
land and his entire Cabinet, was thrown out traffic and business of all kinds was nearly 
by the Republicans in both Houses of Congress, suspended. A great deal of damage was done 
The Interstate Commerce Bill, a democratic to life and property, and nineteen boats of the 
measure which gave some slight advantage to New York Pilot fleet were destroyed with all 
Canadian railroads, was bitterly opposed by hands. On the same day died Henry Bergh, the 
the Republicans, who continued throughout well-known philanthropist and founder of the 
theyear to push for additions and amendments Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
which should affect in an untoward manner the Animals m the United States. During this 
Canadian interests. Finally, the abrupt and month Congress passed w a bill prohibiting tininess 
unexpected withdrawal of Lord Saokville, the immigration for twenty years, and making it 
British Ambassador, was entirely due to a trap necessary that any Chinaman leaving the 
laid for his lordship by the wire-pullers of the country and wishing to return must prove 
Republican electioneering campaign, and was either that he has a family, or property to the 
forced upon the President by the same men. value of one thousand dollars in the country. 
The “Mills” Bill, a measure for the partial General Adam Badeau brought suit against the 
reduction of the exorbitant tariff duties levied widow of the late General u. 8. Grant for com- 
on imports, was also a Democratic measure, pensation for assisting to prepare the deceased 
This was defeated by the Republican majority general’s memoirs. The courts decided the 
in the Senate Chamber at Washington, the case in favour of Mrs. Grant. Congress passed 
principal reason given for opposing it being a bill (15th) to prevent the undervaluation off 
that its passage would benefit England.— The imports which are taxed at a pro ratd duty, 
year has been one of unusual interest and The strike of the Philadelphia and Reading 
sensation, for reasons other than political. In Railroad employes was declared off by the 
February, a terrific oyolone almost completely Knights of Labour (q.v.), a virtual acknow- 
destroyed the city of Mount Vernon, State of ment of defeat, while at the same time three 
Illinois, killing over one thousand inhabitants, thousand Ohioago house painters went <mt on 
the fires which followed the storm destroying strike. St. Patrick’s Day (17th) was observed all 
t wo- thirds of the business portion of the city, over the United States. The Irish in the city 
Owing to the bad condition of the iron trade, of Hew York were very incensed at the action 
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j£*Jf Abram S. Hewitt, in refusing to 

allow the green flag bearing the harp of Erin 
& fly v OV , er ^ Ci }y H«U. Mr. Hewitt said 
was an American city, not an Irish, 
and he would permit none but American flags 
fc ° “Y J rom W* executive building. Besides, ne 
would not be party to an insult to a friendly 
kingdom by a virtual acknowledgment that 
one of its dependencies is a separate and in- 
dependent nation. At a meeting of Germans 
m New York City to express sympathy for the 
death of the Emperor William, Carl Schultz, the 
German Socialistic reiormer, now settled m 
America, eulogised the deceased monarch in a 
graceful speech. Later in the year Mr. Schultz 
paid a visit to Germany, from which country he 
was a political exile, and was received m 
friendly manner by Prince Bismarck. On the 
17th, the “ Cuban ” mail tram, from New York to 
Jacksonville, Florida, was wreoked while cross- 
ing the “ Hurricane Trestle ” Bridge over the 
Alabama river. Thirty-four people were killed 
and a number were injured, mostly by the fires 
in the railway carriages. Laws were afterwards 
passed making the heating of railway cars by 
other means than stoves a necessity. Morrison 
R. Waite, Chief Justioe of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, appointed by President 
U. S. Grant, died (17th).— A remarkable speech 
was made at the Steinway Hall, New York, on 
April 13th, by the Hon. James Russell Lowell, 
on “ The Independent in Politics,” advocating 
reform. The occasion was the opening of a 
new Democratic Club and Society. O11 the 
4th the strike and boycott of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad ended. Claus 
Spreckles, the Californian “sugar king,” de- 
termined to build an enormous refinery at 
Philadelphia, at a cost of over half a million of 
dollars, in order to fight the “Sugar Tiust” 
monopoly, and he entered into a “combine ” 
with the Canadian Pacific Railroad. Strikes 
among the brewers took place in Chicago, New 
York, Buffalo, and St. Louis— over xc,ooo men 
going out. The strikes continued for some 
weeks, when the men gave m. On April 13th, 
some Nova Scotia fishermen were refused a 
landing at Boston under the “alien contract’' 
law. On the 17th the celebrated “Mills” 
Tariff Bfll was introduced to the House of 


Representatives at Washington, by Roger Q. 
Mills, of Texas. This bill proposed a general 
all-round reduction of duties on imports 
amounting to nearly 40 per cent. It was 
bitterly opposed by the Republican Party in 
Congress, the Press, and on the platform. 
Finally, after nearly six months’ discussion, it 
was forced through the House in a consider- 
ably modified condition : but when it went 
before the Senate it was thrown out by a small 
majority. The birthday of the late General 
U. S. Grant was celebrated throughout the 
country on the 37th, particularly notable gather- 
ings being held in Boston and Pittsburgh. 
Dunng the month floods m the valleys of the 
Connecticut. Merrimac and Kennebec rivers 
in New England, and in the states of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota did a great deal of damage.— 
On May 9th the “Chaoe” Copyright Bill passed 
Congress. On the 13th lightning struck several 
oil tanks at Oil City, Pennsylvania, creating an 
immense Are, which lasted for several days, and 
almost devastated the entire city. Early this 
month died one of America's greatest law- 
yers and most brilliant men— Roaooe Conkling, 
ex -Senator —from injuries received during 


exposure to the inclemency of the blizzard on 
the tath March.— On Juno xst, the Kigh Lioonse 
Law went into effect in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, with the result of closing 75 per cent, 
of the liquor saloons throughout the State. 
During this month the National Democratic Con- 
vention was held at St. Lotus, and nominated 
Grover Cleveland for a second presidential 
term, and Allan G. Thurman for the vice- 
presidency. The Republican National Conven- 
tion was also held at Chioago, nominating 
General Benjamin Harrison for President, ana 
Levi P. Morton for vice-president. The presi- 
dential campaign began, and continued to the 
end, on November 6th, with an intensity of 
fervour never before equalled in the United 
States, where these elections are invariably 
carried on with the keenest and bitterest party 
feeling. It ended, on the day mentioned, by 
the election of Geneial Benjamin Harrison, 
whose party carried the State of New York 
against the Democrats, thus giving him thirty- 
six cleai votes more than Cleveland at the 
Electoi al College. For the benefit of the un- 
informed the following account of the presi- 
dential elective method is given m brief. Each 
state, according to its population, has the 
privilege of sending a certain number of 
delegates, named electors, to the convention 
01 Electoral College, charged to register their 
votes for the candidate their constituents 
have declared for by majonty of votes. (See 
American Political Parties for number of 
the electoral votes ) Each party in each state 
nominates and elects first of all their electors 
01 delegates to the Electoral College. When 
the day ct election comes round the votes of 
the people are polled, but they do not count for 
the presidential candidate, but for the repre- 
sentatives to be sent to the College to vote. 
These delegates, of course, are in honour 
bound to vote for the man their constituents 
desire, but there is nothing m the Constitution 
of the United States to prevent them from 
voting in direct opposition. They are free 
agents, however, only in name.— Returning to 
our summarised history of the year, early in 
July died one of America’s grandest and bravest 
soldiers. General Philip Sheridan, Commander- 
m-Chief of the United States Army, after a 
painful and lingering illness. He^ was the 
hero of Thomas Buchanan Reed’s famous 
poem, “Sheridan’s Ride.” A proposal was 
made m the House of Representatives (13th), 
at Washington, to subsidise certain Ocean 
Steamship Companies, in order to improve 
trading facilities for the United States mer- 
cantile marine, which at present labours 
under disadvantages not common to the ships 
of foieign nations. For example, while eveiy 
American vessel leaving an American port is 
obliged to carry a stated complement 01 boats, 
buoys, etc , this rule does not apply to foreign 
vessels, which can ply back and forth m American 
waters subject m this respect onlyto the 
legislation of their own nationalities. The^ Per- 
sonal Rights League was incorporated m Chicago 
(xQth), as the beginning of a national movement 
against prohibition. Plots discovered to de- 
stroy portion of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railroad. Dynamiters and anarchists 
apprehended in Chicago, and informed against 
by Frank Chleborn, one of their number, after- 
wards found to be a detective. Heavy sto rm at 
Wheeling, West Virginia: more than twenty 
persons silled ; houses and bridges washed 
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*way. 20th. $500,000 appropriated by Senate seizure of a U.S. merchant steamship, th® 
t Washington for a new harbour at Philadelphia ; Haytien Republic , at St. Marc, Hayti, Foreign 
500,000 for a dry dook at League Island, Dela- Secretary Bayard sent the U.S. man-of-war 
ware River, Philadelphia; $75,000 for a sea Kearsage , under Commodore Harmony to 
wall at same place, and $250,000 for a State Hayti, to protect American interests.— It is 
Home for disabled soldiers and sailors. Govern- necessary to make a slight reference to what 
ment investigators discovered extensive frauds is known as “ The Saokville inoident.” On 
practised in New York by importers, in weigh- Sept. 4th, Lord Sackville(^.«;.),the British Ambas- 
mg and sampling sugar. The manufacturing sador, received a letter from a person calling 
committee of the House of Representatives at himself “ Murchison,” from Los Angeles, Cali- 
Washington, reported (30th), that “ Trust ” forma. The writer stated that he was a newly 
monopolies (see Syndicates) cannot be reached naturalised citizen of English birth, and he 
by the restrictive legislation proposed The asked, for his own and friends’ guidance. Loyd 
Senate appropriated $250,000 for investigating Sackville’s advice as to which presidential 
means for redeeming arid lands in the United candidate he should vote for Lord Sackville 
States by irrigation. The Atlantic cable com- replied, m a private letter, in which he decidedly 
panies all agreed to advance their rates to 25 recommended his correspondent to vote for 
cents (one shilling) a word on and after Sept. 1st. Cleveland as the better friend to England of 
Maxwell, the murderer of Preller, after numer- the candidates, and referring m not very com- 
ous appeals and the intervention of the British plimentary terms to the Cleveland admmistra- 
minister, was hanged at St. Louis —Aug. 2 nd. tion It appears that the “Murchison’’ letter 
The Fisheries Treaty was rejected by Congress was a decoy, and that Lord Sackville took the 
Collision between the Atlantic liners Getser and bait only too readily. It was a political party 
Thingvalla near Halifax, Nova Scotia (14th) • trick arranged by the Republicans to throw an 
105 crew and passengers drowned, 31 saved, unfavourable impression upon Mr. Cleveland 
Total appropriations for Fiscal year stated to be foi the Irish voters. In order to counteract 
$421,000,000 Oyolone m Delaware, Maryland, this Mr. President Cleveland, after a very 
and Pennsylvania, 22nd • many lives lost, much bnef correspondence with the British Govern- 
property ruined. President Cleveland’s “Re- ment, rather abruptly infoimed Lord Sackville 
taliaiion” message sent to Congress (23rd) that his services at Washington were no longer 
Sept. 6th. Death of Lester Wallaok, the celebrated desirable or desired. This action, instead of 
actor, at Long Island, New York. Mr. Cleve- having the hoped-for effect, brought a certain 
land’s letter accepting the nomination for Pre- amount of disrepute upon Mr. Cleveland, for 
sident published (8th). Edwin C. Burleigh, want of courtesy and diplomatic savoir faire. 
Republican candidate for Governoi of Maine, It was agreed on all sides that Lord Sackville 
elected by majority of 20,000 votes (10th). 12th, had merely been made a scapegoat for political 

David B. Hill renominated for Governor of New purposes, and on Nov. 6th this action ofMr. C. 
York by the Democrats (re-elected Nov 6th). contributed to his defeat. On Dec. 3rd the 
Great damage to crops reported m South session of Congress was opened at Washington. 
Carolina and Georgia, by floods. Floods all The message of the President reiterated his 
over the country, south and west.— In October former views on surplus taxation and tariff 
the “Mills” Tariff Bill, after passing the House reform, and made special reference to the rela- 
of Representatives, was rejeoted by the Senate, tions existing between, Great Britain and the 
During the Fiscal year ending Oct. 7th, title to U S.A respecting the Fisheries Question and 
8^605,194 acres of land was oonveyed from the the “ Saokville inoident.” 

Government either by letters patent, or by Universities, British. See under separate 
certification under speoifle grants. On the 8th headings. • 

Melville Weston Fuller, of Illinois, whose ap- Universal Prime Meridian and Universal 
pointment by President Cleveland was con- Day, The. See ed. ’86. 

firmed by Congress, July 20th, took the oath at Universal Review, The (monthly, 2s. 6 d.). 
Washington, and his seat as Chief Justioe of The first number appeared May 15th, '88. The 
the Supreme Court of the United States, vice U.R. contains articles on art, literature, and 
Morrison R. Waite, deceased. The bakers of politics— a special feature being its illustrations. 
Hew York announced their intention to reduce Its staff of contributors includes some of the 
the size of their loaf, on account of the advance most distinguished writers of the day. The 
in the price of wheat consequent on the “ cor- U.R. is published on the 15th of each month, 
ner” at Chicago. Serious rioting m Chicago, Editor, Mr Harry Quilter. Office, 24, Warwick 
where several thousand persons mobbed the Lane, E.C. 

tramway cars, and many shots were fired by Universities, Law on. A somewhat singular 
car officials, on account of the importation of dispute arose in the Queen’s Bench Division 
cheap labour from other States (10th). Feaiful (Feb. ’88), with respect to the office of exami- 
railroad disaster at Mud Run, near Wilkesbarre, ner m natural science at Oxford University. 
Pennsylvania, 64 persons killed (nth). During Professor Ray Lankester, the holder of the 
the months of June, July, August, September, office, objected to going to Oxford to hold a 
October, and November an epidemio of yellow preliminary viva-voce examination in animal 
fever raged in and around Jacksonville, Florida, morphology, on the ground that it was useless, 
Several hundred people died, among them and not required by the statute. The University 
many prominent journalists and medical men, authorities, on the other hand, held that it was 
including Professor Richard A. Proctor, an integral part of the examinations as required 
the eminent astronomer. Congress appro- by the statutes, and must be earned out ac- 
priated $100,000 for the prevention and miti- cordingly. They therefore removed Professor 
gation of the disease, and subscriptions Ray Lankester from his position. The Pro- 
from all parts of the State were sent to aid fessor obtained a rule to compel the authorities 
the quarantined sufferers. The epidemic to restore him to his office, but, after argument, 
relaxed in fury as the frosts of winter ap- the Queen’s, Bench Division ordered the irule 
proached. On the 30th, in consequence of the to be discharged. 
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Walywrttte 8 ’ SetUement in East London, 
inis is the outcome of a project formed by 
members of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge for planting a colony in East 
1 -ondon, “To provide education and the 
means of recreation and enjoyment for the 
people, to inquire into the condition of the poor, 
and to conside and advance plans calculated 
? Promote their welfire.” The project took 
definite shape in 1884 in the establishment of 
Toynbee Hall m Commercial Street, under the 
direction of the Rev. # S. A. Barnett, vicar 
of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel. A number of 
members of both universities have taken up 
their residence m the Hall, which has become 
uie centre of educational effort and social life 
m the overcrowded district in which it is 
situated. See ed. ’87. 

University College School, Gower St , 
established 1832, prepares specially for the 
London matriculation and other public exami- 
nations. Pupils, 620. Head Master, H W. Eve, 
M.A. Amongst its alumni is the Rt Hon 
Joseph Chamberlain 

University Expenses, in both Oxford and 
Cambridge, there is now a system of residence, 
called non-Collegiate. As the name indicates, 
the students who thus reside are m no way 
connected with any particular college ; but 
they have all the privileges of the University 
exactly the same as other students. They pass 
the same examinations, and take the same 
degrees. The chief object m reviving this 
system was to lessen the great expenses which 
have gathered round college life. This has 
been achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing tables 

OXFORD. (1) Cost of Matriculation. £ s. d. 

1. Matriculation fee to the Univer- 

sity 2 10 o 

2. Entrance fee to the Delegacy . 2 10 o 

3. Caution money (returned on 

removal of name) . . .200 

4. Entrance fee to libra^ . . o 10 o 

5. Dues for first quarter . . .176 

6. Lodging-house delegacy fee .036 


Total 


910 


• (2) Lowest average cost per year. £ s. d. 

Board and lodging for 24 weeks at 

30s. a week . . . . 36 o o 

University and Delegacy dues .600 
Examination fees (on the average) 200 
Tuition . . ...660 


Total 


50 6 o 


This cost is usually exceeded because men wish 
to join clubs, take part in sports, etc. 

CAMBRIDGE. ( 1 ) Cost of Matrioulation, cover- 
ing the same expenses as detailed under Oxford, 
is j£ia xas. ( 2 ) The minimum annual expendi- 
ture is £$4. Full details of these remarkable 
systems of modern education can be obtained by 
writing, in either case, to tlie Rev. the Censor. 

University Extension. The object of this 
movement is to provide “ the means of higher 
education for persons of all classes and of both 
sexes engaged inSthe regular occupations of 
life." It oommenoed in ’72 with the University 
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of Cambridge ; about four years later Oxford took 
it up— abandoning it, however, until ’8s » and in 
’76 was formed the London Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching within the Metro- 
politan area. Dublin University is associated 
with Cambridge in foi warding the work in 
Northumberland and Durham; Owens* College, 
Manchester, is also m the field ; and the Sootoh 
Universities are making a similar plan for laying 
siege to the north, 'lhe University of Sydney, 
New South Wales, adopted the scheme m ’87 ; 
and the Chautauqua Home Reading Club— the 
largest organisation of the kind in America— is 
promoting a similar system of higher education. 
Such is a general view of the present position 
of this movement ; an insight into its working 
is afforded irom the following details regarding 
the Cambridge, London, and Oxford schemes. 
CAMBRIDGE, This scheme is controlled by 
a syndicate of thirteen, appointed by the Uni- 
versity senate. Under it theie are two terms 
m the year — October to December, and I anuary 
to March— and a course of twelve lectures 
given in each term Preceding each lecture a 
class is held for about an hour, during which 
students are orally examined by the lecturer, 
who also goes over the written papers done 
at home by the more advanced students every 
week. At the end of each term a special 
examination is held and certificates awarded on 
the results Six certificates so won entitles 
the winner to the Vice-Chancellor’s Certificate 
—the highest distinction as yet attainable 
by the students. During 87-88 courses of 
instruction were given, in the term October 
to December, at 45 centres to 5,980 students ; 
in the teim January to March at 29 centres 
to 3,599 students, the attendance ol students 
and the number of centres being always 
much larger in the former term. Of the 
oentres 10 were under the joint-management 
of Cambridge and Durham, while 5 others are 
affiliated to Cambridge. These affiliated oentres 
—Derby, Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Scar- 
borough, and Sunderland— are a new feature in 
the scheme, and in ’89 three more centres are 
to be added The privileges of students at these 
oentres are— (1) entrance to Cambridge Uni- 
versity without submitting to the “previous” or 
“little go” examination; (2) remission of one 
year’s residence before proceeding to the de- 
gree examination ; ( 3 ) assumptions of the title 
“ Students affiliated to the University of Cam- 
bridge.” A town may oome under the operation 
of this educational soheme in providing a place 
of meeting for the classes ana a fee 01 £45 per 
term to the University for teaching. All the 
local expenses are met by the local committee, 
who also fix and receive the fees. In ’85 four 
mining students were able to visit Cambridge 
for a month’s study through winning each a 
£10 prize offered for that purpose. In '87 this 
experiment was repeated with satisfactory 
results ; and it is likely that the next develop- 
ment in University Extension will be m the 
direction of enabling students to visit the Uni- 
versity and to have access to the laboratories 
and museums with a view of finishing off the 
instruction begun in the local centres. Full 
details of the scheme and how to proceed in 
forming a new centre will be given on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Local Examinations 
and Lectures Syndicate, Syndicate Buildings, 
Cambridge.— The LONDON Organisation com- 

g rises a counoil of 32 members ; President, the 
Lt. Hon. G. J. Goschen. Bedford College, 
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Birkbeck Institution, City of London College, 
College for Men and Women, King's College. 
London Institution, Queen's College, Royal 
Institution, University College, ana Working 
Men's College, each nominate a member of the 
council ; the remaining 32 are elected by mem- 
bers of the society. Any one may become a 
member of the society by paying an annual 
subscription of two guineas, or ,£50 for a life 
membership. These subscriptions and volun- 
tary subscriptions constitute the society’s 
revenue. The council is assisted and advised 
on educational matters by the Joint Board, 
which consists of three representatives from 
each of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, ] 
and London. The Joint Board nominates the 
lecturers and awards certificates to the students. 
The scheme of work is similar to the Cambridge 
scheme-two terms in the winter, each of three 
months, weekly lectures with oral and written 
examinations. Instead of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
certificate, students under this scheme with six 
ordinary certificates are awarded Certificates of 
Continuous Btudy, which are recognised by the 
Boienoe Department as a teaching qualification. 
The Looai Centres are managed by local com- 
mittees, who fix and receive the students’ fees. 
The society simply provides lecturers and 
examiners, the charge being £ 27 10s. for a 
course of 10, and £32 10s. for a course of 12 
lectures. The students’ fees vary from is. to 
half-a-guinea, according to the locality and the 
discretion of the local committees. The (Dec. 
*88) courses are being delivered at 33 centres 
in different London districts. During the cor- 
responding term of ’87 courses were delivered 
at 3 6 centres, and the students numbered 3,155. 
Beo. to the Oounoil 1— R. D. Roberts, M.A., D.Sc., 
Charterhouse, E.C. — OXFORD. The work 
accomplished under the auspices of this Uni- 
versity in the past year has shown a marked 
advance on the previous results. The number 
of oourses delivered were 87 ; the lecture towns 
numbered 53 ; and the students attending the 
lectures were 13,076. More than one of the band 
of experienced lecturers has travelled no less 
than 8,000 mileB in vunting the various centres. 
The unique idea of inviting several hundreds 
of students to visit Oxford, in August last, and, 
whilst residing there for ten days, to attend 
various short courses of lectures given by 
men most eminent m their individual studies, 
proved very successful, and— if we may believe 
the students themselves — most delightful. 
Nine hundred, the majority of them being 
ladies, thus had the advantage of listening to 
a charming lecture by the Bishop of Ripon on 
“Novels,” and other lecturers not less dis- 
tinguished. It is already proposed to hold a 


similar gathering in '89. Home-Reading efroks, 
under the direction of a leader, are now about 
to be established ; and other developments will 
no doubt take place m this excellent movement. 
Seo., M. E. Sadler, M.A., Examination Schools, 
Oxford. 

Upper Canada. Former name of Ontario ( q.v .) 

Uppingham. Archdeacon Johnson’s Bohool, 
founded 1584 j reorganised 1875; income, £1,000. 
Three exhibitions of £60, £50, and £40 offered 
every year to some place of higher education s 
I and 16 of about £30 each to Cambridge. Hoad 
Master, Rev. E. Carver Selwyn. 

Uruguay. Formerly called Banda Oriental. 
A republic on the east coast of South America, 
south of Brazil. Area, 72,150 sq. m. ; pop. (’86), 
596,463. Capital, Monte video, pop. 104,473, at 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. Govern- 
ment vested in a president elected for four 
years. Legislature is composed of a Senate 
elected for six years by departments, and a 
Chamber elected for three years, one for each 
3,000 of population. In the recess a permanent 
committee of two senators and five deputies 
assume legislative power and control of general 
administration. State religion Roman Catholic, 
but all others tolerated. Education fairly good : 
about one m twenty of inhabitants attend 
school. Estimated revenue for '88, £3,135,960; 
expenditure, £2,847,400; debt (’87), £15,360,000. 
Imports (’86), £4,296,735; exports, £5,066,380. 
The rearing of cattle and sheep is the chief 
industry of the republic, and the bulk of the 
exports consists of animal products— dried find 
salted meat, preserved meat, extract of meat, 
hides, bones, tallow, wool, and sheep-skins. 
Nearly the whole of the commerce passes 
through Monte Video. In ’87 there were 358 
miles of railway and 1,162 miles of telegraph. 
Army about 3,500, with reserves about 23,000. — 
With the exception of the Blanco unsuccessful 
insurrections m 1871-2 and a rising in Monte 
Video in 1875, peace has been fairly well main- 
tained during the last fifteen years; although 
an insurrection headed by General Arredondo 
broke out on March 29th, 1886. The revolution 
was, however, suppressed by the Government. 
The Chamber of Representatives in September 
’88 passed a degree proroguing for the space 
of two years the terms for ratifying marriages 
contracted m the Republic by non-Oatholioa, 
and legitimating the children in conformity 
with the ’78 laws. For Ministry, etc., see 
Diplomatic. 

Usagara- A territory belonging to the Ger- 
man East African Company (q.v.). 
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V a ccin ation Acts ( 67-74). These Acts Liegnitz had all been either vaccinated or 
constitute the several boards of guardians re-vaccinated, thus showing that small-pox 
of the poor vaccination authorities for their re* can and does originate among the vaccinated ; 
spective unions. Each union is to be divided in Sheffield in ’87, and in Preston in ’88, small- 
into as many vaccination districts as con- pox has assumed almost the form of an epi- 
vemence requires : and in each district a duly demic, though these cities are vaccinated up to 
registered medical practitioner is to be ap- over 90 per cent, of the birth-rate. (8) That 
pointed public vaccinator, and to receive for it does not mitigate small-pox, since (a) in 
each vaccination a minimum fee varying from the 1871-3 epidemic in Cologne the mortality 
is. 6 d. to 3 s., according to the distance which amongst vaccinated infants was 80 per cent, 
ne has to go. Contracts made by a board of of cases ; amongst unvaccmated infants it was 
guardians with a public vaccinator require 66 per cent. (/3) In Perth in ’87, of 8 cases, m- 
connrmation by the Local Government Board, eluding 4 nurses, in the City Infirmary, whereof 
Within seven days after registration of the 2 were fatal, all had been re-vaccinated. (3) 
birth of a child the registrar must serve upon That vaccination is itself a grave danger to life 
the parent notice requiring the child to be and health, as inferred from (a) the great in- 
vaccinated within three months, and stating crease, since the enforcement of vaccination 
when and where the public vaccinator will by law, in infant mortality from diseases con- 


sttend to perform the operation. When the fessedly inoculable, — skin diseases having 
child has been vaccinated, it must, upon the increased 187 per cent., scrofula 259 per cent., 
same day in the following week, be taken syphilis more than 300 per cent., in children 
before the public vaccinator for inspection. If in the first year of life ; whilst the fatal cases 
the vaccination has been unsuccessful it must of vaccino-ervsipelas — which between 1859 and 


be repeated; but if it should be thrice un- i860 averaged 8 annually— rose to an average of 
successful, or if the child has had small-pox, 27 between 1870 and 1880; (ft) That for the six 
the public vaccinator is to give the parent a years 1881-6 the deaths of 328 children have been 
certificate exempting the child from further registered as due to “ cow-pox and other 
vaccination. If the vaccination has been sue- effects ol vaccination (y) That in August 1882 
cessful he must transmit to the vaccination a public inquiry held at Norwich found that 4 
officer (whose function it is to see the law children had died and 5 more were seriously 
enforced) a certificate to that effect. The diseased through vaccination m the preceding 
public vaccinator, if of opinion that the child June. Against the enforcement of vaoouiation by 
is m a state not allowing of successful vac- law it is urged ( 1 ) That sanitary measures suc- 
cination, is to transmit to the vaccination ceed where vaccination fails; as m Leicester 
officer a certificate to that effect available for and Keighley, where vaccination has been 
two months, and renewable if circumstances entirely neglected for some years without any 
so require. Where the vaccination is per- outbreak of small-pox. ( 2 ) That vaccination 
formed by any other medical man, the parent either (a) protects from taking small-pox, or (ft) 
is charged with the transmission of certifi- mitigates it when it has been taken, or (y) does 
cates. No charge is to be made by the public neither of these things. If it neither protects 
vaccinator. Vaccination at the public expense nor mitigates, then it is useless, and ought not 
is not to be considered poor relief for purposes to be enlorced by law. If it only mitigates, 
of disqualification. A justice of the peace then, since the mildest small-pox is admittedly 
may make an order for the vaccination of any as contagious as the most severe, vaccinated 
child under fourteen years, if he find that the small-pox is no less dangerous to the coramu- 
child has not previously been vaccinated. The nity than unvaccmated , therefore there is no 
penalty for any offence against the Acts is a reason, and therefore no right, to enforce vacci- 
fine not exceeding 20s. The wilful signing of nation by law. If the doctrine be that it pro- 
a false certificate or duplicate is punishable as tects from taking small-pox, those who believe 
a misdemeanour. For further details consult this doctrine will go and be vaccinated, and 
the text of the Acts and the General Order then, being themselves safe, have no reason, 
of Oct. 31st, 1874, made by the Local Govern- and therefore no right, to enforce vaccination 
ment Board. In the year 1880 Government upon others by law. (8) That this law is corn- 
introduced a bill to exempt from any further pulsory only on the poor, and that a law 
penalties under these Acts any parent who compelling a choice between money and the 
had already paid one full penalty 01 20s., or had love of children can only fail to be dempralis- 
been twice adjudged to pay any penalty. The mg when it ceases to be effective, bee. London 
bill was dropped. Society for the Abolition of Compulsory Vaooina- 

Vacdnatlon, Anti-. This name is loosely tion, Mr. W. Young, 77, Atlantic Road, Bnxton, 
applied both to the opinions of those who London, S.W. 
maintain the worthlessness of vaccination in Valetta. The capital of Walta 

itself, and of others who, while either favour- Value, Double Standard Of. bee Bimetal- 

able or indifferent to vaccination, oppose en- lism. . . Hrm 

forcing it bv penalties against anti-vaccinators VambAry, A railnlUB . The eminent nun 
proper. Against vaccination itself it is urged ganan traveller, geographical explorer and 
tt) That it does not prevent small-pox, • as water, b. 1832 at JDuna-Szerdahely. He 
shown by— (a) In 1871 91*5 per cent, of the studied at Pesth. In 48, having joined the 
patients ofthe Highgate Small-pox Hospital, national Hunganan movement, he on its aup- 
and in 1881 96 per cent., had been vaccinated, pression by Austm left his natiwcoun^ and 
at a time when only 90 per cent, of the sought refuge in (^nstantmopfe, where he 
London population was churned as vaccinated ; studied Oriental languages. _ Whep 
(6) In the small-pox epidemic of 1871, the first formed the idea of visiting ^ntral Asu^ and 
?73 cases in Cologne and the first 224 in *as the fifst European to succeed in making 
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his way through the Turcoman provinces. “Obertodi San Bonifazio” (1839), but he quickly 
Starting in *63, he traversed the Turcoman rose to supremacy on the opera stage with such 
desert, visiting Khiva and Bokhara. In the works as (to name only the chief of them) M 1 
last-mentioned place he had an interview with Lombardi (1843), “ Ernani ”(1844),“ Rigoletto ” 
the Emir without being recognised as a (1851), “H Trovatore” (1853), “La Traviata” 
foreigner. After visiting many other places, (1853), “ Un Ballo in Maschera” (1859), “Aida” 
he returned by the south of the desert. This (1871) and “ Montezuma,” produced in 1878. 
remarkable expedition was fruitful in geographi- In “Aida,” written for Ismail, Khedive of 
cal, philological and ethnological information, Egypt, and produced at Cairo, Verdi has 
contained in a work entitled “Relation oi adopted much of Wagner’s style. A fine 
Travel in Central Asia (’62-64) °y a Pretended dramatic gift and a love for showy, taking 
Dervish,” published in Hungary, in Germany, melodies, lie at the loot of Verdi’s remarkable 
and in England. On his return to Pesth. success. In 1874 he composed the “ Requiem ” 
Vambdry was appointed Professor of Oriental for Alessandro Manzoni. His latest work, 
Languages m the University of Pesth. He has “ Otello,” was produced at Milan, Feb. 5, 1886. 
written several other important works on his Consult “Verdi, Milan, and Othello,” by Blanche 
travels. In December the Professor wrote an Roosevelt. 

article in the Pester Lloyd respecting Great Veme, Jules. French romancer, b. Feb. 8th, 
Britain’s new commercial relations with Persia. 1828, at Nantes. He studied law, both there 
Vancouver City. A young town and port and at Pans. He began writing short pieces 
on the mainland of British Columbia, terminus for the stage, and m 1863 commenced his series 
of the Canadian Paoifio Railway. of marvellous stones, which have made his 

VfUOLCOUVer Island. A large island on the name almost a household word. His best 
Pacific coast of Canada, at one time a distinct known stories aie “Five Weeks in a Balloon”; 
colony, but now part of British Columbia ( q.v .). “ Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea” ; 

Van Diemen's Land. Former name of “A Floating City”; “Adventures of Cap- 
Taimania {q.v.). The island was discovered in tain Hatteras”; “The Mysterious Island 
264a by Tasman, and named after Van Diemen, “ Michael Strogoff, the Courier of the Czar”; 
the governor of the Dutch East India Settle- “ Dick Sands, the Boy Captain ” ; and “ Le 
ments, the friend and patron 0/ the great navi- Pays de Diamants.” His works are character- 
gator. Name ohanged about 2851. lsed by a combination of scientific knowledge 

Vanua Levu. Second largest island of the and imaginative power. An unsuccessful at- 
Piii group (q.v.) tempt on his life was made in March 1886. A 

VSgetaiiailism. Seeed’86. new book by M. Veine, entitled “The Flight 

Venezuela. A republic in South America, to France,” appeared in ’88. 
governed by apresident, assisted by Senate, three Vice-Chamberlain, The, assists the Lord 

members nominated by each province, and a Chamberlain ( q.v .), and acts for him in his 
House of Representatives, elected directly, one absence. Both are Privy Councillors (see 
member to every 35,000 of population. Roman Ministry). 

Catholicism is the state religion, but private ex- Vichy. A most fashionable bathing resort in 
ercise of all others is permitted. Education is 1 n F ranee, beautifully situated on the river Allier, 
a backward state, but efforts have been recently m a fine valley surrounded by picturesque 
made for its improvement. Area 632,695 sq. mountains, 35 miles south of Mounns by rail, 
miles; pop. in ’86 2,198,320. CaDital, Caraooas, Population 6,256. Its hot alkaline springs, which 
pop.. 70,500. Revenue in 1885 about £1,172,950 ; rise at the foot of the volcanic mountains of 
expenditure about the same amount. In 1881 Auvergne, are the most efficacious of the kind 
the debt, which formerly amounted to nearly that are known. They vary in temperature 
j£xi,ooo,ooo, was consolidated ; it is now esti- from 6o° to 112 0 Fahr., are used both for 
mated at about .£4,000,000. Army about 2,500, drinking and for bathing, and are resorted tQ 
exclusive of militia about 60,000 strong. The in cases of indigestion, chronic catarrh, gout, 
principal occupation of the people is agriculture, etc. The Etablissement Thermal is perhaps the 
The onief exports are cacao and coffee, with a largest edifice of the kind in Europe, casino, 
little cotton, indigo, sugar, and tobacco. Gold, theatre, assembly and reading rooms, etc. 
copper, and coal exist. In ’87 the relations Victoria. The smallest of the colonies in 
between Venezuela and England were sus- the Australian continent. Occupies the south- 
pended, owing to a boundary dispute. Some eastern corner. Divided from New South 
valuable gold deposits were found on territory Wales on north by Murray river, and from 
which was claimed by the authorities of Vene- South Australia on west by 141st meridian of 
zuelaand also by those of British Guiana (q.v.). E. long. Extends 420 miles E. to W., and 340 
In July ’88 information reached England of the miles N. to S., containing 87,884 sq. miles, 
commencement of a revolution ; the United Pop. 1,003,043, besides about 12,000 Chinese and 
States were still continuing to watch the course 780 aborigines. Capital Melbourne, pop. 380,000, 
of events — not. however, as yet intervening, situated on Port Philip and river Yarra. In 
Matters towards the end of the year gradually 1836 it consisted of half a dozen huts ; now it is 
became once more quiet. A oable was laid a splendid city, and rivals Sydney. Among its 
between Venezuela and Cura9ao in ’88. For chief institutions are the university, museum, 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. mint, botanical gardens, observatory, public 

VeiUM. See ed. '88, and oonsult “ Sweet’s library, and hospitals. Other eities are Ballarat, 
Law Dictionary.” 41,000 ; Sandhurst or Bendigo, 40,000 ; Geelong, 

Verdi, Giuseppe, until the rise of Amgo 21,000; Castlemaine, 8,600. Leading towns, 
Boito, was the only Italian opera composer of Creswick, Echuca, Hamilton, Kyneton, Mary- 
eminence, and his works still dominate the borough, Portland, Sale, St. Arnaud, Staweu, 
Italian stage. He was the son of an innkeeper Warrnambool, etc. Victoria is divided into 37 
at Rancola, in the duchy of Parma, was b. 1814, counties, within which there are at present 60 
and studied at Milan. His first work of any cities and boroughs and 193 shires or rural 
importance was the incidental music to a drama, municipalities. The whole colony is also 
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divided into four great districts. These are mulberry also planted and grown successfully, 
(nppsland, 13*898 sq. m., part mountainous* In 1886 there were 2,4x7,58a acres in cultivation, 
wut rich alluvial soil, heavily timbered, much The output of gold since 1851 is estimated at 
tanning and grazing, gold, silver, copper, value >£2x2,000,000. About 1,753 miles of rail- 
u*on, tin, lead, coal, marble ; grows oranges, way completed, 3x6 constructing ; connection 
fruit, > hops, tobacco, opium ; lake fishing, with New South Wales system open, that with 
shooting, picturesque; Murray, mountainous, South Australia nearly finished. About 4,000 
forested, much grazing country ; gold, vines, miles of telegraph line. Manufactures advancing 
tobacco : Wimmera, 25,000 sq. m., pastoral, with rapid strides. There are 2,813 factories 
sandy plains, scrub, badly watered ; Loddon, and works, of which 1,409 employ steam power : 
pastoral, auriferous. Climates generally healthy, aggregate horse-power 20,000, and 50,000 hands, 
pleasant, but warm. Hot north winds, and Capital so invested represented as £10,900,000. 
cold winds from south, rather distressing There are over 1,200 squatting and grazing 
at certain seasons. The great Australian runs, averaging 20,000 and 5,550 acres respect- 
• Cordillera, the dividing range, passes into ively Originally a part of New South Wales. 
Victoria on the north-east, and traverses it from Settlement begun m 1834, by a few shepherds 
east to west. It is known as the Warragong and and stockmen. Then known as “ Australia 
Mumvong Mountains, sometimes erroneously Felix,” and afterwards called Fort Philip 
styled Australian Alps. The chief river is the Settlement. Remained part of New Soutn 
Murray, forming the greater part of the northern Wales till 1851, when separated, and re- 
boundary. The only other navigable streams ceived representative government as colony 
are the Yarra-Yarra and some small rivers in of Victoria. Pop. then about 76,000. Existence 
Gippsland. There are various lakes, mostly of gold known previous to this year, but kept 
salt, some on the sea margin. One-fifth seeiet, Government endeavouring to suppress 
of the land of the colony consists of mallee all search for it. In 1851 many finds, resulting 
scrub, lakes, lagoons, etc. Nearly a quarter is in great rush of gold-seekers to the colony, 
mountain forest. Less than half has been In 1854 population risen to 312,000. Then 
alienated. About 17,000,000 acres of available occurred JBallarat riots, and a serious battle 
land still remain open for selection, as lease- between military and diggers. Responsible 
hold runs, purchased farms, or fifteen-acre free government granted the same year, and aconsti- 
homesteads. Gold is found both in quartz and tution formed. Representation and electorate 
in alluvial deposits. Besides gold, the minerals for legislative council reformed in 1881, after 
worked have been copper, tin, iron, antimony, much party political strife International Ex- 
limestone, marble, coal, slate, ochre, silver, hibition in 1880-81 Victona is the smallest 
kaolin, magnesite, gypsum, diamonds, and colony of the Australian group, but is probably 
sapphires— the last two to a small extent, the most important at present in regard to wealth 
Executive is vested m Governor and responsible and population. Public opinion 111 Victoria 
Mimstrj'. Two Houses of Parliament upper, was vciy much distuibcd by the question of 
Legislative Council ; lower, Legislative As- Chinese immigration during ’88, and a conferenoe 
sembly. Council consists of 42 members, of of the Australasian colonies took place, at which 
whom 14 retire every two years. Members Victoria was 1 epresented In July, the Budget 
must possess estate worth >£100 per annum, of the colony was brought forward by the 
Electors must occupy property worth >£10 per Premier, and the extraordinary surplus of 
annum if their freehold, £25 if rented, except >£837,415 was found to exist The actual re- 
they are university graduates, clergy, school- venue was >£8,236,000, including balance from 
masters, doctors, lawyers, or officers of army previous year ; and the expenditure amounted 
or navy. Legislative Assembly of 86 members to >£7,398,000. tor Ministry, etc , see Diplo- 
electea tnenmally on manhood suffrage, matic. Consult Gordon and Gotch’s “Austra- 
Clergy of all denominations and convicts ex- lian Handbook for 1888," Hayter’s “Victorian 
eluded from both Houses Victoria is repre- Year-Book,” Blair’s “ Cyclopedia of Austral- 
sented in the Federal Council of Australia, asia,” Walch and Turner’s “ Victoria,” Wallace’s 
Port Philip is defended by forts. The colony “ Australasia,” etc , and official publications, 
possesses 2 ironclads, 3 torpedo boats, and 2 gun- VictOX^a. The city and capital of Hong Kong 
boats : 5 armed launches, and naval reserve of ( q.v .) ; pop about 40,000. Is being fortified. A 
480 officers and men, with 85 guns. There is a naval station and commercial emporium, 
volunteer militia of 5', 382, cavalry, infantry, en- Victoria Capital of British Columbia, a 
gineers, artillerj', with 95 guns. The paid staff, province of the Dominion of Canada. Situated 
a artillery and torpedo corps, number 217. Edu- on Juan de Fuca Straits, on south of Vancouver 
cation is compulsory, and is free and secular. Island Pop. 14,000. 

There is a Minister of Education, who is re- Victoria and Albert, Royal Order Of, was 
sponsible for appointments and school proper- instituted in 1862, and enlarged in ’64, ’65 and 
ties. There are colleges and grammar schools, ’80; is for Ladies, and consists of four classes, 
and numerous private or religious denomina- Registrar, Sir A. W. Woods, 
tional establishments. For financial st&tistios see Victoria Alexandrina, Queen of Great 
British Empire, etc. (table). Revenue denved Britain and Ireland and Empress of India, was 
from customs, land tax, sales of land, stamps, b. at Kensington Palace May 24th, 18x9. She 
railways, and telegraphs. Wool is the staple is the only child of the late Duke of Kent, third 
production, other than minerals. In round son of George III., by Louisa Victoria, Princess 
numbers the Colony possesses 10,700,000 of Saxe-Coburg, and sister of Leopold I., King 
sheep, and wool crop 120,000,000 lb. ; 300,000 of the Belgians. The young princess, whose 
horses, 1,300,000 cattle, 250,000 pigs, and 70,000 father died when she was only nine months old, 
goats. Agriculture now improving: z,xoo,ooo was brought up under the care of her mother 
acres under wheat, 185,000 under oats, 0,700 and of the Duchess of Northumberland, who 
acres under vine, producing 1,003,827 gallons superintended her education. She sueeeededher 
of wine and 3,875 gallons of brandy : tobacco, uncle William IV. June 90th, *87, and waaerowneft 
1,866 acres, producing 13,734 cwt. Olive and inWestminster Abbey, June 88th, *88. She married, 
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* 16th in the same year. For many years after cloth or silk with a lining of red silk); LiteD., 
the death of thq Prince Consort, H.M. lived in Ph.D., D.Sc., H.D. (A. alike — viz., velvet or 
seclusion, though she regularly performed her satin serge of a gold colour, lined with silk of a 
official duties. On Jan. 1 st, TLTH.M., in accord- lighter shade of the same colour). 


ance with an Act of Parliament adopted during 
Mr. Disraelis administration in the previous 
session, was proclaimed Empress of India by the 


accord- lighter shade ot the same colour), 
during village Communities. See Land Question, 
revious ed. '88. 

a by the Village Communities of India. See 


Viceroy at Delhi. On several occasions prior ed. 87. 

to her marriage the Queen was subjected to Vincent, Charles Edward Howard, M.P., 
annoyance at the hands of insane admirers ; son of the late Rev. Sir Frederick Vincent, 


and several other attempts have at different Bart , b. at Slmfold 1840. Educated at West- 
times been made upon H.M.’s life. In ’6p she minster School and Royal Military ColL, 
published “ Leaves from the Journal of Our Sandhurst. Entered the 23rd Royal Welsh 


published “ Leaves from the Journal of Our Sandhurst, entered the 23rd Koyal Welsh 
Life in the Highlands,” an interesting account Fusiliers m '68, but retired with the rank of 
of the happy days spent at Balmoral with her lieutenant '73. He subsequently became cor- 
husband ana family. In ’8$ a second volume was respondent of the Daily Telegraph at Berlin 
issued by her under the title of “More Leaves 71, and its military commissioner during the 


and Uermany. Alter her return to England He was returned as Conservative member lor 
she attended a special performance of Sir A. West Sheffield in ’85 and re-elected in '86. He 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” at the Albert Hall, succeeded m passing through Parliament the 
on May 8th. She met with an enthusiastic First Offenders Aot (q-v.), giving magistrates 
reception on the occasion of her visit to Paisley discretionary powers to release young prisoners 
and Glasgow, where she opened the new Mum- on a first conviction. He has recently identified 


cipal Buildings in August, and visited the himself with the Fair Trade movement. 

Glasgow Exhibition (a.2/.). Her Majesty was the Vincent, Sir Edgar, K.C.M.G., b. 1856; son 
guest of Sir Archibald Campbell of Blythswood of late Rev. Sir F. Vincent. Educated at Eton ; 
on this occasion. In November Her Majesty joined Coldstream Guards ; attached to Mr. 
received her daughter, the widowed Empress Goschen’s Embassy at Constantinople ’80; 
Frederick, at Wmdsoi , where she purposes re- Director of Turkish Indirect Revenues ’82-4 ; 
maining for some while. (For an account of the Financial adviser to Egyptian Government since 
chief events of H.M.’s reign, the jubilee of which ’84. Sir Edgar has shown very considerable 
was celebrated in ’87 with great rejoicing, see financial ability, and during his four years of 


Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, ed. ’88 ; for list of office has successfully steered Egyptian finance 
members of Royal hamily see Royal Family.) through difficult times to a position it has never 
Victoria Cross, The, was instituted in Feb characteristics are 

'56 at the termination of the Crimean war, for n S, U p/ tact ’ 

^ e bravery 9 ^erforme<f I by n Foldiers^ 1( sa?llorsf C or *>rda. * A W Indian island of the 

marines. decoration consists of a Maltese 

cross of bronze having the royal crest m the T?*?? 

centre, with a scroll bearing the words “For 

valour.” .Soldiers upon whom it has been be- in 

stowed weai it with a red ribbon, and sailors fejj* " h b ^ alt & 1 S 

with a blue ribbon, upon the left breast. Non- r ^ 

commissioned officers and men receive with the *®11 m the P rl 1 :e °[.5Xr P ft 8 

V. C. a pension of £10; and each additional L 8a A d *S” 

act of valour, besides being recorded by a bar r .Yfffur " 

placed upon the suspending ribbon, entitles 

the hero to a further nension of /c Juno. Of the principal islands Spain hold# 

pension ot *5. Cuiebra and Bieoque, Denmark possesses Saute 

Victoria Harbour. The port and town of Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. John, and England 
Labuan (q.v.). owns Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and Anegada. The 


iiaouan Kq.v.). owns Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and Anegada. The 

Victoria University, founded and mcor- latter form a presidency of the British federal 

S i by royal charter ’80, grew out of Owens colony of the Leeward Islands. Total area of 
, Manchester, which was established *51. the presidency 64 sq. m. ; total pop. 5,500. For 
s Owens College it now comprises Umver- details see under the name of each island, and 
sity College, Liverpool (’81), and the Yorkshire British Empire, etc. (table). 

College, Leeds (’74); and aims at becoming a Visp-Zermatt Railway. It was reported 
federation of colleges, not like Oxford and in Oct. ’88 that the ground for a new line of 
Cambridge, but wherever efficient colleges railway — to cost 6,000,000 francs — between the 
may arise. Ohanoellor, the Duke of Devonshire ; above-mentioned places had been staked out, 
Vioe- chancellor, A. W. Ward, Litt. D., LL.D. following generally an existing bridle-path. 

r 1 " 1. A 


pale blue silk) j M.A. (A. black cloth or silk to Zermatt; there will be several ratfier sharp 
with a lining of pale blue silk)j B.So, (A. black curves, and six small tunnels. It is stated that 


cloth or silk with an 
K.80. (A. black dotl 
pale red silk); LL.F 
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horn in two and a half hours after leaving the 
mam line in the Rhone Valley. 

V itl L eva . Largest of theT^ji islands (q.v .). 

. vrroection is practised as a means of 
investigation, by direct experiment upon 
animals, of the laws which govern life, the 
processes of disease and the action of tnera- 
peutic remedies. See ed. ’87. 

Vivisection, Anti-. A movement against vivi- 
section or the performance of painful surgical 
and medical experiments upon the inferior 
animals, whether in search of knowledge or 
for purposes of demonstration. See ed. *87. 

Vdapiik IS the outcome of an attempt by the 
late Herr Schleyer, of Constance, to provide the 
world with what would undoubtedly be a most 
useful medium of communication — namely, a 
universal language. It is the result of twenty 
years’ labour on the part of this celebrated 
polyglot German scholar, who believes that 
men of science and letters, as well as bankers 
and traders, in all parts of the world, will, by 
the adoption of his tongue, be able to converse 
and correspond with one another with ease, 
lucidity, and accuracy. The word VolapUk is 
derived, from puk, language, and vof, universal, 
literally “universal language.” The basis of 
the system is that each letter, whether vowel 
or consonant, shall have one and the same 
sound. The orthography is rigidly phonetic, 
the words being invariably pronounced as they 
are written, and vice versa. The principle of 
the French pronunciation has been adopted, 
and the accent is invariably placed on the 
last syllable. The new language, so far as 
construction is concerned, also follows the 
French, which Professor Schleyer regarded 
as the simplest and clearest of all European 

,0 - »- -- — ‘ Consult 

a Gram- 
^ by Prof. 

Kirchhoff. 

Volga and Don Canal. During the past 
summer, according to the Times correspondent 
at Odessa, writing under date Aug. 26th, two 
French engineers nave been making investiga- 
tions as to a projected canal to connect the 
rivers Volga and Don at Tsaritsyn and 
Kalatch. The result apparently arrived at is 
that first of all the Don will have to be placed 
under better control by the construction of 
embankments, the channel deepened, and a 
regular line of steamers established. The 
Government have already undertaken the im- 
provement of the Don and northern Donetz 
channels, and it is said that the large grain 
and timber merchants of RostofF are much 
interested in the canal scheme. 

Volkskunde. See Folk Lore. 
Volkspartei, The. See German Political 
Parties. ^ A . 

Volunteers. The movement originated m 
1859, when the following letter of service was 
addressed to the Lords Lieutenant of coun- 
ties : vt War Office, Pall Mall, May 1850.— Her 
Majesty’s Government having had under con- 
sideration the propriety of permitting the 
formation of volunteer rifle corps under the 
provisions of the Act of 44 Geo. III., cap. 54* as 
well as of artillery cores and companies in 
maritime towns in which there may be forts 
and batteries, I have the honour to inform you 
that 1 °h g11 be prepared to receive through you 
Piyi consid er any proposal with that object 
which nay emanate from the county under 
your charge. The principal and more important 


provisions of the Act are, that the corps be 
termed under officers bearing the commission 
of the Lieutenant of the county ; that its mem- 
bers must take the oath of allegiance before a 
Deputy-Lieutenant or justice of the peace or 
a commissioned officer of the corps ; that it be 
liable to be called out m case of actual invasion, 
or appearance of an enemy in force on the 
coast, or in case of rebellion arising out of 
either of those emergencies ; that wmle thus 
under arms, its members are subject to military 
law, and entitled to be billeted and to receive 
pay in like manner as the regular army ; that 
all commissioned officers disabled in actual 
service are entitled to half-pay, and non-com- 
missioned officers and privates to the benefits 
of Chelsea Hospital, and widows of commis- 
sioned officers killed in service to such pensions 
for life as are given to widows of officers of 
Her Majesty’s regular forces ; that members 
cannot quit the corps when on actual service, 
but may do so at any other time by giving 
fourteen days’ notice ; that members who have 
attended eight days in each four months, or a 
total of twenty-four days’ drill and exercise in 
the year, are entitled to be returned as effect- 
ives ; that members so returned are exempt 
fiom militia ballot, or from being called up to 
serve in any other levy ; that all property of 
the corps is legally invested in the commanding 
officers, and subscriptions and fines under the 
rules and regulations are recoverable by him 
before a magistrate. The conditions on which 
Her Majesty's Government will recon mend to 
Her Majesty the acceptance of any ptoposal 
are : That the formation of the corps be recom- 
mended by the Lord-Lieutenant of the county ; 
that the corps be subject to the provisions 
of the Act already quoted ; that its members 
undertake to provide their own arms and equip- 
ments, and to defray all expenses attending the 
corps, except in the event of its being assem- 
bled tor actual service: that all rifles and 
regulations which may be thought necessary 
be submitted to me, in accordance with the 
56th section of the Act ; that the uniform and 
equipments of the corps may be settled by 
the members, subject to your approval, but the 
arms, though provided at the expense of 
the members, must be furnished under the 
superintendence and aeccordmg to the regula- 
tions of this department, in order to secure a 
perfect uniformity of gauge. The establish- 
ment of officers and non-commissioned officers 
will be fixed by me and recorded in the books 
of this office ; and in order that 1 maybe enabled 
to determine the proportion, you will be pleased 
to specify the precise number of private men 
which you will recommend, and into how many 
companies you propose to divide them. I may 
only add that I shall look to you as Her 
Majesty’s Lieutenant, for the nomination of 
proper persons to be appointed officers, subject 
to tne Queen’s approval. — I have the honour to 
be, etc., Your most obedient servant, j. Peel." 
In the last fifteen years the force has steadily 
increased m numbers. In '68 the total enrolled 
were i 99 > 1 94 » m ’ 69 , 195,287 ; x 93 » 893 » in 

71 , 192,608 ; in 72 , 178,279 ; in 78 , i 7 i> 937 » in 



83 , *09,365; m 'bt, 215.0x5; in 'so, 224,012 ; in 
; 86, 226,752; and in *97, 998.038. The latest 
return showed the distribution of arms to be: 
Light Horse, 939 ; Artillery, 49,196 ; “ 
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(including submarine miners), rr,ror ; Mounted under 24 years 14,5x7, under 25 years 12,347, 
Stilts, 57; Rifles, 273,695 in&sdioal staff oorps, 750. under 36 years 10,661, under 27 years 9,620, 

The largest return is that of the Northern Dis- under 28 years 8,451, under 29 years 7,647, 

trict— 70,3x9 : the North British (whole o under 30 years 7,170, 3° to 35 years 20,410, 35 
Scotland) giving 44,491, the Home District to 40 years 13,195, 40 to 45 years 8,348, 45 to 50 
32,112, Western District 22,889, Eastern District years 5,592, upwards of 50 years 2,558. There 
(Colchester) 11,471, South-Eastern (Dover) were accounted for as having passed through 
7,527, Southern (Portsmouth) 6,904, and Wool- the ranks, and being available on emergency 
wich 1,556. There was by last returns a total servxoe, 228,028 men. Of these there were : 
of 6,120 officers, and 12,79a sergeants qualified under 1 year s service 45,940, under 2 years* 

as such, and therefore drawing the Government 37,593, under 3 years’ 33,406, under 4 years| 

proficiency grant of 50s. The ages of enrolled 25,491, under 5 years’ 17,120, under 6 years| 

members on Nov. 1st, ’87, were : under 17 years 11,933, under 7 years’ 9,122, under 8 years’ 

805, under 18 years 8,5x7, under 19 years 18,082, 7,610, under 9 years’ 6,133, under 10 years’ 5,518, 

under 20 years 21,880, under 21 years 22,065, under 15 years’ 14,272, under 20 years' 7,434, 

under 22 years 19,453, under 23 years 16,720, and upwards of 20 years’ 6,466. 


W 

Wace, Rev. Henry, D D., one of the most the Nile level. If at the flood season the water 
eminent of living theologians, was b. in London could be turned into this depression, there 
2836. Graduated in honours at Brasenose Coll., would be a water space larger than the Lake 
Oxford, ’60. Ordained ’61. After holding sue- of Geneva. Mr. Cope Whitehouse, m directing 
cessive curacies at St. Luke's, Berwick Street, the attention of the Egyptian Government to 
and St James’s, Piccadilly, he was in ’75 ap- the high importance of thus utilising and con- 
pointed Professor of Eoolesiastical History in trolling the waters of the Delta, seeks to identify 
King’s Coll., Lond., and m ’83 Principal of that the Lake Moeris of the Ptolemaic maps with the 
institution. He is a prebendary of St. Paul’s and now dried up Wadi Raian. Col. Scott-Moncrieff 
hon. chaplain to the Queen. Boyle Lecturer '74, directed Major J. H. Western, R.E., Director- 
*75, on “Christianity and Morality,” and Bampton General of Works m Egypt, to report upon the 
Lecturer at Oxford 79 on “ The Foundation of matter, and that officer did so under date May 
Faith.” He is joint editor with Dr. Wm. Smith 12th, ’87. The report was an exhaustive one, 
of the “ Diotionaiy of Christian Biography, Litera- and in favour of the feasibility of the project 
ture, Sects and Doctrines,” and editor of the The cost, it is thought, cannot exceed a million 
“ Speaker’s Commentary on the Apoorypha.” sterling, for which outlay the area and product- 

wa&dington, William Henry, French diplo- ive capacity of the Delta may be nearly doubled, 
matist, antiauary, and archaeologist, son of It is pointed out that the revenue of Egypt 
a naturalised Englishman, b. at Pans Dec. exceeds £ 1 sterling per acre, and the value of 
nth, 1826. He received his education at the Wadi Raian scheme may therefore be easily 
Rugby, and Trinity College, Cambridge, where appreciated. The question was mentioned by 
he took the second place m the first class of Mr. Woodall m the House of Commons on 
the Classical Tripos in 1849. He was also July 15th, but Sir J. Fergusson, Under Secre- 
bracketed for the Chancellor’s Medal. On tarj for Foreign Affairs, said that the report in 
coming of age M. Waddmgton was naturalised, question had not yet been officially received. 
Minister of Public Instruction in the cabinet of It was repoited from Alexandria, under date 
M. Jules Simon (1876-7), and was appointed April 8th, ’88, that Col. Moncneff had reported 
Minister for Foreign Affairs (1877-9), under the favourably on the Whitehouse scheme, con- 
immstry of M. Dufaure. During this period of sidering Wadi Raian convertible into a great 
office he represented France with credit at the reservoir with a surface of 256 square miles, 
Congress of Berlin. In 1880 M. Waddmgton re- and capable of augmenting the Nile volume by 
fused the London Embassy but (July 1883) he 20,000,000 cubic metres daily during the hundred 
succeeded M. Tissot at the Court of St. James’s, days of low Nile. His estimate of the cost wa* 
The speech delivered by M. Waddmgton on the ^827,000, and he considered the realisation o 
Paris Exhibition (q.v.), in ’88, produced a strong thebroject would be a distinct benefit to Egypt 
feeling that British manufacturers should be Wakefield. Rt. Rev. William WalfiUUUE 
there represented. How, D D., First Bishop of; b. at Shrewsbury 

Wadi Raian Reservoir Scheme. Between 1823. Educated at Shrewsbury School and a 
Cairo and Thebes there occurs a canal which Wadham College, Oxford, where he graduated 
quits the Nile on its western bank, which it ’47. He held successively the curacies of St 
follows,’ however, for 150 miles, and then turn- George’s, Kidderminster, and Holy Cross 
me to the west, spreads into irrigation streams, Shrewsbury ; the rectory of Whittington, th 
cultivating the province ofFayoum. Mr. Cope rural deanery of Oswestry, and the rectory <3 
Whitehouse, after calling attention to the fact St. Andrew Undershaft with St. Mary Ax< 
that x,ooo sq. m. of Fayoum lie beneath the London. Prebend of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
level of the Nile, and that over X30 sq. m. are and Bishop Suffragan of Bedford in the »«wi 
130 ft. below the level of the sea, some time year. Dr. H. devoted himself energetically t 
since announced the disoovery that to the south the work of promoting the spiritual and socu 
of the Fayoum province, ana only about 70 m. well-being otthe overcrowded population in th 
south-west of Cairo, there exists another depres- East of London. He was translated to the ne’ 
sion. Surveys made by competent engineers, see of Wakefield (Feb, ’88), which includes sue 
and topographical observations bv Dr. Schwein- populous towns as Halifax, Birstal, Wakefielt 
furth, Col. Ardagh, and Major Surtees, prove etc. He has' written several works of a pa 
that this basin has a surface of x,ooo sq. m. at toral, exegetical, and devotional char acter, ax 
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his well-known “ Pastor in ParoohiA” has passed j 
through many editions. 

Waldersee, Count, the recently appointed 
Cfltief of the General Staff of the German army, 
was b. <832. Harried an American lady, who 
had received the title of Princess Hana von 
SToer as the morganatic consort of the late 
Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstem-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg. Entered the army m 
'so, and served with much distinction through 
the war of ’ 66 . After the war with France m 
’70, Count W. received a colonelcy as a tribute 
to his conspicuous services during the great 
campaign, in '82 he became Quartermaster- 
General, and acted as Deputy-Chief of the 
General Staff, on behalf ot the aged Count von 
Moltke ( q.v .). On the resignation of the latter, 
in August ’88, Count W. succeeded to the 
position of Chief of the General Staff. 

WalflicD Bay. A harbour ot refuge on the 
coast of Damaraland, south-west Africa, in 23° 
S. lat. Formerly a great resort of the Ameri- 
can South Sea whalers, whence its name. Ac- 
quiied by Great Britain in 1878. With Penguin 
Island area of territory about 450 sq m., pop. 800. 
Annexed to Cape Colony, and administered by 
a Resident Magistrate. Disputes with the Ger- 
man settlers occurred during the past year (’88). 

Wallace, Alfred Bussell, ll.d , f.l s., 

distinguished ethnologist, b. at Usk 1822, edu- 
cated at Hertford Grammar School In ’48 he 
accompanied Mr. Bates to the Amazon^ and 
embodied the results of his observations in the 
regions of that river in “ Travels on the Amazon 
ana Bio Negro.” He subsequently proceeded 
to Southern Asia, and spent eight yeais among 
the Malays, collecting material for his valuable 
w ork * 4 The Malay Archipelago. ’ ’ H is oth cr 1 m - 
portant scientific works are, “Tropical Nature,” 
“The Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 
“Island Life, and “Contributions to the Theory 
of Natural Selection.” Of late years, Dr. W. has 
turned his attention to the study of the Land 
Question; and the publication ot his “Land 
Nationalisation, its Necessity and its Aims,” led 
to the establishment ol the Land Nationalisation 
Society, of which he is President. He was 
awarded the Boyal Medal of the Boyal Society 
in ’68, and m ’70 the Gold Medal of the Socidtd de 
Gdographie of Paris. Dr. W. has also distin- 
guished himself by his opposition to compulsory 
vaccination. 

Walter, John, principal proprietor of the 
Times* was born in London, 1818. Educated at 
Eton and Exeter Coll, Oxford, where he 
graduated in honours Entered Parliament as 
member for Nottingham m ’47, and represented 
that constituency till ’59, when he was returned 
for Berkshire. He failed to secure re-election 
in '65, but was again returned in ’68 74, and 
’8o. He retired from Parliamentary life in 85. 
On Jan. 1st, *88, Mr. Walter celebrated the 
oentenary of the Times {q.v.), which was started 
by his grandfather and continued by his father. 
The Walter family have introduced many im- 
provements m the printing press, and their 
name is inseparably associated with the history 
of journalistic enterprise. Mr. W. s name 
has been prominently before the public m con- 
nection with the Parnell Commission {Q.v.). 

Walsh, Bt. Rev. Dr., Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was born in that city m 1841. 
Educated at Mavnooth and Dunboyne. In 67 
he was elected Professor of Theology at May- 
nooth. of which institution he became Presi- 
dent in succession to the late Dr. Russell. He 


was appointed Archbishop of Dublin in *85. 
Dr. W. is an ardent Nationalist, and has 
exerted great influence in the promotion of 
the Paraellite movement He visited Rome last 
year, and unsuccessfully exerted his influence 
with His Holiness in the interest of the Irish 
Nationalist Party. 

War Office. Under this Department are the 
military factories for the manufacture of arms, 
gunpowder, etc., and the army clothing depdt 
at Pimlico. The parliamentary chief of the 
Department is the Seoretary for War, who is 
aided by a Parliamentary Under- Secretary, a 
Permanent Under-Secretary, a Financial Seoretary, 
and the Surveyor-Gen. or Ordnanoe. The Oom- 
xnander-in-Chief has charge of the combatant 
personnel of all regular ana irregular forces, and 
is immediately responsible for their discipline 
and efficiency ; and he makes appointments 
and promotions so far as they may be made by 
the Crown, but these are countei signed by the 
Secretary of State, who is responsible to Par- 
liament. The employment ana disposal of the 
forces come within the province ot the Secre- 
tary of State. A committee formed to inquire 
into a possible reorganisation of the War Office 
has lecentlv held its sittings. See Secretary 
of State, Ministry, Army, Mutiny Act. 

Warburton Lectures. These were founded 
by Dr. William Warburton, an eminent divine 
and controversialist, who was born, m 1698, 
at Newark-upon- Trent, wher_, after having 
been articled to an attorney, he piactisea 
for a very short time, previous to the abandon- 
ment of nis profession, in order to devote him- 
sell to the service of the Churih. Having 
taken orders in 1723, he became successively 
vicar o f Gnestey, Notts, in 1726 , rectoi of 
Brant Broughton, Lincolnshire, in 1728 ; 
Pieachcrof Lincoln’s Inn, 1746; Prebendaiy of 
Gloucester, 1753, an .d Durham, 1755 ; Dean 


feried the sum of £500 Bank Four per cent. 
Annuities Consolidated, to certain trustees, 
for the purpose of founding a lecture, m 
the form of a sermon, “to prove the truth 
of Revealed Religion in general, and of the 
Christian in particular, from the completion 
of the Prophecies in the Old and New Testa- 
ments which relate to the Christian Church, 
especially to the apostasy of Papal Rome.” He 
further ordains that “ the Trustees shall appoint 
the Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn for the time 
being, or some other able Divine of the Church 
of England, to preach this Lecture ; that the 
Lecture shall be preached every year in the 
Chapel of Lincoln's Inn (if the Society give 
leave), and on the following days— viz., the 
lirst Sunday after Michaelmas Term, the Sunday 
next before and the Sunday next after Hilary 
Term ; that the Lecturer shall not preach the saicl 
Lecture longer than for the term of four years, 
and shall not again be nominated to preach 
the same : and when the .erm of four years is 
expired, that the said Lecturer shall print and 
puDhsh, or cause to be printed and published, 
all the Sermons or Lectures that shall have 
been so preached by him.” The first aeries of 
the Warburton Lectures was deuvered by 
Dr. Bichard Hind, who was at the time of their 
publication (1772) Preacher to the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and who afterwards 
became successively Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, 1775-81, and of Worcester, 1781-1808. 
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Dr. Hind’s volume was entitled “ An Introdnc- Charles received the honour of O.C.M .G'. Tin, 
Hon to the Study of the Prophecies concerning ’88. In 1884-5 he was sent into Bechuan&Inndns 
the Christian Church ; and in particular concern- H.M. Special Commissioner and Major-Gen. 
ing the Church of Papal Rome.” Dr. Hind’s commanding troops, restored tranquillity In 
immediate successor in the Warburton Lecture- that country without bloodshed, and erected 
ship (1779-76) was Dr. Samuel Hallifax, it into a British Protectorate (G.C.M.G.). In 
“Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty,” ana recognition of his various services received the 
afterwards successively Bishop of Gloucester thanks of the Home and Colonial Governments 
(1781-89) and St. Asaph (1789-90); who was on several occasions. Was appointed, Jan. 
followed, at two or three removes, by Robert 16th, 1886, Major-Gen. commanding troops and 
Hares, A.M., F.R.S., F.A.S., Archdeacon of Governor-General Red Sea Littoral, Suakim, 
Stafford, a pmlologer and lexicographer, who and was recalled to take up appointment of 
in the period 1800-1804 delivered the Lectures, Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police. Sir 
afterwards in 1805 published as “ A Con- Charles has incurred much commendation on 
nected and Chronological View of the Pro- the one hand and obloquy on the other for 
phecies relating to the Christian Church.” the manner m which he has exercised the 
In 1807-11, the Warburton Lecturer was powers vested in him for the regulation of 
Edward Pearson, D.D., Master of Sidney open air meetings and processions, especially 
College, Cambridge, and Christian Advocate in in Trafalgar Square (g.v.). In consequence of an 
that University: and in ’33-36, Dr. Frederick article which Sir C. W. contributed to Murray's 
Nolan, F R.S., M.R .S.L., vicar of Prittlewell, Magazine , a discussion arose in the House of 
Essex, delivered a series, which he published Commons as to the propriety of its publication, 
in ’37, on “The Chronological Prophecies; as Tension between the Home Secretary and Sir 
constituting a Connected System, in which the Charles Warren led to the resignation of the 
Principal Events of the Divine Dispensations latter in November, 
are determined by the Precise Revelation of Watches. See ed. ’88. 
their Dates.” The roll of recent Lecturers in- Water "Colours. See Royal Society of 
eludes the names of Dr. Alexander MoGaul, Painters in Water Colours, and Royal 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 
Prebendary of St. Parti's ’37-40; of Frederick Water Companies (Regulation Of PowerB) 
Denison Msurioe, M.A., chaplain of Guy’s Act, ’87, limits the powers of the water com- 
Hospital, and one of the Professors of Divinity panies to cut off the tenant’s water supply 
in Kings College, London, who in ’46 pub- where the rate is paid by the landlord. See ea/88. 
lished the substance of three of his Warburton Water Supply (Legal Cases *88). Legal 
Lectures in a volume bearing the title of disputes between consumers and water com- 
“The Epistle to the Hebrews, which were panies seem to have become more frequent 
thus separately issued because they were since the victory of Mr. Dobbs. In July the 
believed to “ have a direct reference to one of owner of a house at Highgate sued the New 
the leading controversies of our day, namely, River Water Co. for damages under novel cir- 
of Development ”; and the late Benjamin Ham- cumstances The Company had given notice to 
eon, M.A., Archdeacon of Maidstone, who died the plaintiff to alter his fittings, as they intended 
March 25th, '87, and who published in ’49 the to give Highgate a constant supply of water, 
twelve lectures he had distributed over the and the plaintiff had accordingly made altera- 
penod of his lectureship, as “Prophetic Out- tions which were subsequently approved by the 
lines of the Christian Church and the Anti- Company’s inspector. The Company, however, 
Christian Power, as traced in the Visions of failed to give a constant water supply to the 
Daniel and St. John.” top of the house, and the plaintiff thereupon 

Ward. Mtb. Humphry, who has recently sued for aportion of the expense he had been 
acquired considerable popularity as the put to The action, which was tried in the 
authoress of “Robert Elsmere,” “a novel of City of London Court, ended in a verdict for 
agnosticism,” is a daughter of the late Thomas the plaintiff.— In another oase, heard in the 
Arnold, author of the well-known “ Manual Queen’s Bench Division, it was laid down that 
of English Literature,” 'a niece of Matthew a water company have no right to sue the owner 
Arnold, and granddaughter of Dr. Arnold, of of an empty house for arrears of water rate, 
Rugby. She married in ’72 Mr. Thomas when they have not supplied, but have only 
Humphry Ward, at that time a tutor of Brase- remained in readiness to supply water. Where, 
nose Coll., Oxford, now art critic of the Times however, a landlord contracts to pay his tenant’s 
and editor of Men of the Time and of a well- iates, and the tenant neglects to pay his rent, 
known edition of the English poets. “Robert the landlord has power to cut oft the water 
Elsmere” was reviewed by Mr. Gladstone in supply, notwithstanding the Water Companies 
the Nineteenth Century. Act of 1887.— In the case of Cook v. The Hew 

WIUT61I, Col. Sir Charles, R.E., G.C.M.G., River Company (February) a question arose as to 
F.R.S., son of Sir Chas. Warren, K.C.B., was the right of the owners of business premises to 
b. 1840. Educated at Cheltenham, Sandhurst, have water supplied them by meter and paid 
and Woolwich. Lieutenant (1857); Captain for according to the quantity consumed, as 
(1869). Employed in excavations at Jerusalem distinguished from a charge made upon the 
(1867-70). In 1876 and afterwards he was em- rateable value of the house. The case turned 
ployed in various administrative and military upon the construction of the New River Coin- 
capacities in Cape Colony. Made C.M.G. for pany’s Special Act. It appeared that the supply 
laying down boundary line of Griqualand West of water was required, among other things, for 
(1877), Lieut.-Col. for distinguished services in a hydraulic lift ; and the Court of Appeal decided 
Kaffir war (1878), and administered government that, whether the plaintiff’s premises consti- 
m Griqualand West (1879-80). Was in Egyptian tuted a dwelling-house or not, under sect. 35 of 
campaign (1889-3), an <* was employea under the Act the plaintiffs had no right to require a 
the Admiralty in Arabian desert to search for supply of water for all purposes by meter.— -The 
Professor Palmer and his party (K.C.M.G.). Sir question whether the owners of unoccupied 
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house property are liable for water supplied 
after the expiration of the current quarter, was 
raised m the case-of the British Empire Assuranoe 
Go. v. The Southwark and Vauxhall Water Go. 
(Queen’s Bench Division, April). The Court 
decided the point in the negative. It was 
stated that the decision would affect the water 
companies of the country to the extent of some 
£60,000 a year. 

Waterhouse, Alfred, A.R.A., b. 1850. 
Studied architecture at Manchester. His 
first important work was the Manchester 
Assize Court, and he has been the architect 
of the County Gaol, Owens College, and 
the Town Hall, in the same city. In London 
Mr. Waterhouse has designed the Natural 
History Museum, the Prudential Assurance 
Company’s Offices in Holborn, the New Uni- 
versity Club, the New St. Paul’s Schools, and 
the City and Guilds Institute in the Exhibition 
Road. BaJliol College, Oxford, and Caius and 
Pembroke, Cambridge, have been partly rebuilt 
from his designs. Elected A.R.A (1878). Mr. 
Waterhouse has chiefly adapted the Gothic 
and Romanesque styles of architecture to 
modern requirements. 

Waterloo Cup. See Coursing. 

Watkin Range-Finder, The It has long 
been known how difficult it is to properly 
estimate with the eye the distances that in long 
ranges are covered by idled guns. Should 
the target happen to be a moving one, the 
difficulty is thereby increased. The question 
has occupied the attention of the army authori- 
ties for many years, and varying trials have 
been made with the object of determining how 
the proportion of hits on a given target at 
various distances could be increased. Colonel 
Wray was appointed piesident some years 
since of a committee for working out the ques- 
tion of “mechanical range-finding” for the 
British army. In ’71 experiments were con- 
ducted at Woolwich with a range-finder, and it 
was demonstrated that the results of those who 
were firing without one, as against a party of 
men using a range-finder, stood in the score 
of hits as fourteen to sixty-three. 1 he com- 
mittee was also charged with the question of 
“a thoroughly practical and efficient system 
for determining the position of objects at sea 
in relation to coast batteries.” The practical 
solution of this question has been attained by 
Major Watkin, R.A. His posdion-finder has 
been for some fifteen years un» Q r considera- 
tion, but it has now, in a penected form, 
received official recognition, and substantial 
reward has been accorded to the inventor of 
this all-important apparatus. Major Watkin 
has been granted by the Government a sum of 
j&25,ooo, together with a retaining fee of £ 1,000 
a year for ten years. The nature ot the 
developed invention is properly a secret. As 
originally designed, an accurate chart of the 
anchorage or approaches to be defended was 
divided into squares, each having recorded on 
it its distance From the fort, together with the 
elevation and deflection due to such range. 
The chart was then placed under the arms of 
an instrument at the “ direoting station.” Well- 
hidden “ observing stations *’ giving half a mile 
of base, were also established on each side of the 
fort, and a man at each station followed with a 
telescope the movements of the object to be 
fired at. The telescopes being electrically 
connected, moved two corresponding arms on 
the face of the chart at the “directing station 


in such a manner that the point of intersection 
of the arms showed the exact position of the 
target on the squares. On the number of any 
square being telegraphed from the “ directing 
station ” to tne battery, it was reproduced on a 
dial placed between every two guns ; and the 
gunners had simply to train ana elevate their 
pieces accordingly. The squares are abolished 
m the perfected apparatus, and the act of lay- 
ing the telescope from the directing station 
indicates to the batteries the training and 
elevation. It is not necessary for the target to 
be visible ; and firing may take place over a 
hill. The importance of the invention is with- 
out doubt of the very first character, and fully 
warrants the recognition, though long deferred, 
accorded by the Government. 

Watts, George Frederick, R.A., b. x8ao. 
In ’43 his cartoon of “Caractacus led in 
Triumph through the Streets of Rome ” ob- 
tained one of the three highest-class prizes of 
£300 at Westminster Hall. Three years later, 
in a similar competition, his colossal oil pictures, 
“Echo,” and “Alfred inciting the Saxons to 

E revent the Landing of the Danes,” secured 
nn one of the three highest-class prizes of 
£500. Mr. Watts executed one of the fresooes 
in the Poets’ Hall of the Houses of Parliament, 
and painted in fresco the west end of Linooln's 
Inn Hall. His “ judgment of Pans,” con- 
tributed to the Grosvenor Gallery in ’87, 
was a canvas of remarkable power and origin- 
ality of treatment. Elected R.A., ’68. Mr. W. 
exhibited “The Angel of Death’’ at the New 
Gallery last year. He very generously lends his 
best pictures to local exhibitions, and has re- 
cently presented several of them to the nation. 

Way. Right of. A right of way may be 
defined as the right of passing over land not 


Way. Right of. A right of way may be 
defined as the right of passing over land not 
one’s own. Rights of this kind are public, if 
enjoyed by everybody ; private if enjoyed only 
by a certain person or description of persons. 
Wherever there is a public right of way there 
is a highway. The origin of a highway is in a 
dedication thereof by the owner to the public ; 
and such dedication may be either express or 
implied. It will be implied from use of the 
highway by the public for a moderate number 
of years. But it is not generally known, and 
ought to be remembered, that the property in 
the land occupied by a highway is usually in 
the owners of the land adjoining such highway. 
Should the highway have been legally closed, 
its ai ea would again be at the discretion of the 
owner. A private right of way is either a 
customary right or an easement • a customary 
right if not annexed to the ownership or en- 
joyment of any particular tenement; an ease- 
ment if so annexed. The oustomary right 
has its origin in long use; the easement 
either in long use (twenty years’ enjoyment 
giving a qualified, and forty years enjoy- 
ment an absolute right of way) or else m 
express grant by deed. Private rights of way 
are variously limited. The right to use a 
footway does not give a right to drive carts or 
cattle along it. The right to use a path for the 
purpose of going to church or market does not, 
include the right to use it at all times or for all 
purposes. The right annexed to a tenement 
to use a way to that tenement cannot be en- 
larged merely because the tenement has been 
put to a totally new use. The obstruction of a 
public way constitutes a public nuisance, and 
is a ground of indictment ; the obstruction of 
a private way is a disturbance, and is a ground 
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for an action for damages. But if the obstruc- 
tion of a public way occasions special loss to a 
particular person (e.g., if, besides the incon- 
venience to which he is put, his horse or cart 
is injured) he has also an action for damages. 

Ways and Moans. The Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House of Commons (i) con- 
siders any proposals relative to old or new 
taxes ana duties submitted to it by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (see Finance), and (2) 
votes sums of money from the Consolidated 
Fund sufficient in amount to make good the 
supplies granted for the maintenance of the 
services of the year. Resolutions relative to 
taxation may be acted upon by the proper 
officers as soon as passed. Thus, in 1885 Mr. 
Childers’ Budget resolutions increasing the 
spirit duties were agreed to in Committee of 
Ways and Means, and the higher duties were 
collected on the following day, and until the 
bill embodying the resolutions, and the Govern- 
ment which had framed them, were defeated, 
when the old duties were reverted to. At the 
end of the session a measure which on the 
one hand applies out of the Consolidated Fund 
the whole sum granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the financial year, and on tne other 
hand appropriates the supplies in accordance 
with the votes already passed in Committee of 
Supply, is passed, and is known as the Appro- 
priation Bill. 

Ways and Means, Chairman of. See 

Chairman of Ways and Means 

Wellington. Capital of New Zealand ( q.v ), 
pop. 27,800 ; on Port Nicholson, North Island. 

Wellesley Province Part of Straits Settle- 
ments (q.v.) 

Wellington College, Berks Pounded 1853, m 
memory of the great Duke of Wellington, and 
for the education of the sons of deceased 
officers. Scholarships— one each of £50 and 
Z30, tenable at either University. Pupils, 425. 
Head Master, Rev. E. C. Wickham, M.A. 

Welsh National League. See ed. 88. 

Wesleyan Methodists are the followers of 
the Revs. John and Charles Wesley. John was 
bom at Epworth on June 3rd, 1703, and Charles 
at the same place on December 18th, 1707. 
They were both educated and became tutors 
in the University of Oxford, at which place, in 
1729, they began a strict religious movement 
which led to their being designated “ Metho- 
dists.” In 1735 John Wesley went, under the 
direction of General Oglethorpe, to the new 
colony of Georgia, in South America, to be a 
missionary to the colonists and the Indians. 
He was then a high churchman of the strictest 
type. His mission was a failure. He returned 
to England early in 1738, and in the May follow- 
ing, having been instructed by certain German 
Moravians, both the brothers were converted 
within four days of each other. They began 
a new course of life, and amid abounding 
wickedness they preached justification by faith 
alone in all churches to which they had 
access ; and when these were closed to them, 
they preached in the open air, first near 
Bristol, then in London, 011 both Moorfields 
and Kennington Common, to assemblies of 
from five to twenty thousand, and hundreds 
of persons were converted. In December 1739 
a few of Wesley’s converts came to him asking 
for spiritual counsel^and he appointed a weekly 
meeting fqr them. The numbers who attended 
increased rapidly, and the old ruined foundry 
was taken in Moorfields (now Tabernacle 


Street), where the first Methodist society was 
organised. Their work prospered and spread. 
Both the brothers began to itinerate over Eng- 
land and Wales ; Scotland and Ireland were 
soon included in their journeys, and societies 
were established m all the populous parts of 
the country. The Foundry was the central 
home of Methodism for nearly forty years ; 
City Road Chapel was opened 1778. The first 
Methodist chapel John Wesley built was in 
the Broadmead, Bristol, and he continued 
to form new societies to the end of his long 
life. Charles Wesley at his death left some 
6,500 hymns and sacred poems, some of which 
are sung in every Christian country. Charles 
Wesley died March 29th, 1788, aged 80; John 
Wesley died March 2nd, 1791, aged 87, leaving 
61,463 persons as members of nis Society in 
Great Britain, and 382 preachers.— In 1797, 
owing to the expulsion of Alexander Kilham 
from the Methodist ministry, a new society was 
formed, which began with 5,000 members, and 
was denominated the “ Methodist New Con- 
nexion.” It has missions abroad, especially in 
China, and its total membership by last returns 
was 34,254, with 214 ministers. — In 1811 another 
society was commenced, as the result of expell- 
ing from membership Hugh Bourne and William 
Clowes; they are called the ‘ ‘ Primitive Metho- 
dists” (q.v.) ; they have foreign missions, and a 
membership of 101,662, with 1,038 ministers. 
—In 1815, the “Bible Christian” Society was 
originated by the expulsion of William 
O’Bryan . they have a mission in Australia, 
a membership of 30,034, and 251 ministers. 
— The Methodist Free Churches were formed 
out of members expelled from Methodism 
in i828j 1835, and 1849, all of which amalga- 
mated in 1857 : they have foreign missions in 
Africa and Aiistralia } their total membership 
is 85,049, with 421 ministers. — There are also 
two other small societies, known as the 
“■Wesleyan Reform Union,” and the “Independ- 
ent Methodists,” their united membership being 
14,410. The Methodists m Ireland number 
25,369, with 236 ministers. All above enu- 
merated are those who are church members, 
not merely attendants at divine worship.— In 
connection with British Methodism there are 
affiliated Conferences in France, South Africa, 
West Indies, and Australia, and foreign mis- 
sions The Wesltyans have four oolleges for 
the training of ministers— at Richmond, Dids- 
bury, Headmgley, and Handsworth ; and col- 
leges at Sheffield, Cambridge, and Taunton. 
There are also high-class schools at New 
Kingswood (Bath) for the sons of preachers, 
and at Southport and London for preachers* 
daughters ; in addition to several proprietary 
colleges which are not connexional ; also a 
Children’s Home and Orphanage, m six 
branches, under the direction of tne founder 
Dr. Stephenson. The Primitive Methodists 
have two colleges, and the New Connexion, 
Methodist Free Churches, and Bible Christians 
have one college each. Each of these societies 
has a “book room,” from which are issued many 
thousands of hymnbooks, magazines and other 
publications every year. John Wesley’s cheap 
publications, in the last century, were the pio- 
neers of good and cheap books for the English 
people.— The greatest development of Metho- 
dism has been m the United states of America, 
where it is now the leading denomination, 
numerically and financially. Methodism began 
in New York by two Irish families in 1766; the 
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original promoters were fBarbara Heck and 
Philip Embury. In Dec. 1784 it was organised 
by Dr. Thomas Coke as a Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who at that time ordained Francis 
Asburyits second bishop. Dr. Coke being the 
first. "Their churches and societies are now 
divided into North, South, and Coloured ; the 
church North has a membership of 1,900,000, the 
church South has nearly 1,000,000 members, and 
the other branches are smaller. The follow- 
ing is a tabulated summary of the Methodists 
throughout the world, as" represented by the 
official returns published immediately preced- 
ing January of the present year •— 


Minis- 

ters 


English Wesleyans in — 

Great Britain .. 

Ireland 

Foreign Missions 
French Conference 
South African Conference 
West Indian Conferences 
Australian Conferences 
Methodist New Connexion 
Primitive Methodists 
Bible Christians 
Methodist Free Churches 
Wesleyan Reform Union . 
Independent Methodists .. 

In United States of America — I 
Methodist Epis. Ch , North 
Methodist Epis. Ch., South 
Methodist Protestant Church 
Evangelical Association 
United Brethren Church 
American Wesleyan Church 
Free Methodist Church 
African Meth. Epis. Church 
African M. E, Zion Church 
Colored Meth. Epis. Church! 
Union American M.E. Ch. 
Other Methodist Churches 

In Canada — 

Methodist Church in Canada) 
Totals . . , 

Total Ministers and Members 


1,982 

234 

353 

29 

166 

87 

600 

189 

1,041 

256 

410 

19 


12,032 

4,406 

i.34o 

1,069 

i.348 

179 

373 

2.550 

2,110 

1,729 

40 

70 


of Peterborough (’69); Regius Professor of 
Divinity (’70) ; Canon of Westminster (*8 4). 
Canon Westcott is distinguished for his critical 
acumen, and, besides his well-known work on 
the Canon, is known for his Commentaries 
on the “ Gospel and Epistles of St. John,” and 
his “Greek Testament,” issued in conjunction 
with Dr. Hort. 

Western Africa. British Possessions. See 

Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Lagos, 
Niger Districts, and Walfisch Bay; and 
for Executive Council see Diplomatic. 

Western Australia A colony comprising 
all the western half of Australia beyond the 
129th meridian of E. long. It is 1,280 miles 
N to S., and 800 E. to W., including area 
of 1,060,000 sq m ; pop 42,488. Divided into 
thirteen clectoial and five land districts; also 
| twenty-six counties in S.W. Land districts are 
505,156 Cential, Eastern Central, South Eastern, North- 
25,951 1 ern.and Kimberley. Capital Perth, pop. 10,000; 
37,176 j chief port Fremantle, pop. 5,000; other towns 
1,541 Albany, Geraldton, Roebourne, York, North- 
38,529 I ampton, etc. Carnaivon on the Gascoyne, and 
48,659 Derby on the Fitzioy, aie new port-townships 
80,632 ! m the north. Settlement almost entirely con- 
35,474 fined to S W., though enormous tracts of rich 
19^874 glass recently discovered in N. now being taken 
3i,455 T “* uu. 

85.259 

8,997 
6,159 


Class 

Members 


1,934,684 

990,904 

129,263 

132,508 

173,265 

17,727 

12,314 

405.000 

314.000 

165.000 

3,66o 

26,000 


These are duly accredited members of the 
Methodist Society, heads of families mostly. 
Take the low average that there are four 
adherents to Methodism for every member 
of society, we have a total of persons who 
attend "Methodist worship constantly of 
28,179,440, all of whom properly belong to 
Methodism. For foreign mission statistics see 
Missi6nary Societies. 

West End Mission. See London Wesleyan 
Mission. Superintendent, Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes ( q.v.), who now preaches every Sunday 
at St. James’s Hall. The annual meeting (’88), 
held to celebrate the establishment of the 
mission, showed that the enthusiasm mani- 
fested at its commencement had not diminished. 

Westcott. Rev. B. F. t D.D., Canon of West- 
minster and Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge; was b. 1825. Educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated with honours. 
Assistant-master at Harrow (’52-69) ; Canon 
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up. Interior and S.E sterile, scrubby, with salt 
marshes. South-west covered with immense 
forest ol giant Limbei , jarrah, kari, tuart, and 
sandalwood especially valuable for export. 
Many nvers : the Swan, Fitzroy, Glenelg, De 
Grey, Gascoigne, Murchison, etc. ; but none 
navigable at all seasons. Resources of the 
colony enormous, but undeveloped as yet. 
Lead ai d copper are worked ; gold, coal, tin, 
zinc, and iron exist. Forest wealth incal- 
culably vast. Pearl fisheries rising in value. 
The Kimberley and northern districts contain 
boundless pastures, and much land suitable 
for sugar, tobacco, wheat, etc A gold-field 
was discovei cd and opened here m 1806, and a 
gi eat rush to it ensued By last accounts it had 
pi oved genex ally disappointing. In other parts 
are regions ancl climates admirably suited for 
silk-growing, vintage, olive, etc., as more than 
expci munt has already demonstrated — Ruled 
199.479 b V Governor and officials, and Legislative Coun- 
yy ’ y 1 cil, 9 nominated and official members, and 17 
elected on £10 suffrage for five years. Is re- 
presented m the Federal Council of Austral- 
asia The Church of England takes half the 
population, and neaily half the remainder are 
Roman Catholics. Education provided for and 
compulsory Volunteer force of 588, and one 
torpedo-boat. There are 274 miles of railway 
open and 557 constructing, 700 of road, 2,404 of 
telegraph. Great efforts are being made to 
promote the construction of railways on a 
grand scale on the “ land-giant system,” and so 
to open up back country. F01 financial statistics 
see British Empire, etc. (table). Exports con- 
sist of timber, wool, lead, copper ore, whale-oil, 
guano, sandal-wood, pearls, and pearl-shell. 
There are in the colony 86,248 acres under culti- 
vation, of which wheat occupies 24,043 acres, oats 
1,766 acres, barley 5,185 acres, vines 624 acres. 
Average produce is 12 bushels of wheat per 
acie, and about 16 of oats and barley. Wine 
made, 59,488 gallons. The stock consists of 


5,601,666 


5,635,888 


38,360 horses, 88,254 cattle, 1,809,071 sheep, and 
24,655 swine.— Land of good class may be taken 
up at ios per acre for fee simple, payable in 
ten annual instalments. Free grants are made 
conditional on all being fencea and one-fou^j| 
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cultivated within ten years. Founded in 1829 Hon. Chaplain to the Queen ’74, Chaplain ii 9 
as Swan Biver Settlement. Till 1850 struggled Ordinary ’76-81, Canon of Worcester Feb. *8x, and, 
for existence, having scanty population, no in the following August, Dean of Westminster, 
capital, and no market. Then made a convict He is the author of “ Recollections of Arthur 
station, till transportation ceased in x868. Penrhyn Stanley,” “ Lectures on the Book of 
Since, has been making slow advance. Only Ecclesiastes/’ “Lectures on the Book of Job, 
capital and labour required to raise Western delivered in Westminster Abbey” (’87), and of a 
Australia to a position equal to the east- standard work on Latin prose, 
ern colonies. It is gradually acquiring more “Westminster Review” (quarterly, 6s.) was 

attraction for immigrants than has hitherto founded (1824) under that title, changed (1825) 
been the case. Speculators and others are to the London Review , then named the London 
turning their attention to the colony, in view a nd Westminster Review (1836) ; on commencing 
of the immense natural wealth it contains, a new series in its present form (1853) reverted 
while the Government is desirous of promoting to its original title. The Westminster Review 
immigration in every possible way. Such are treats of political and social subjects, and has 
the inducements offered that ere long it is long maintained a philosophical high-class re- 

S robable Western Australia will receive ad- putation. The essays by Burs. Mona usird (q.v.) t 
itional population and make rapid advance, which appeared in the Review during ’88, were 
In *88, in common with the other Australian the occasion of much controversy. In April *87 
colonies, public opinion in Western Australia a monthly series was commenced, and the scope 
on the question of immigration was much of the magazine extended. Offioe, 57, Ludgate 
aroused. Oonsult Nicolay’s “ Handbook for Hill, E.C. 

Western Australia,” Gordon and Gotch’s Westminster School, or the Royal School 
“ Australian Handbook,” Forrest’s “ Explora- of St. Peter's, Westminster. Founded 1560, 
tions in Australia,” Giles’ “ Geographic Traevls reorganised 1868. Foundationers, 40; 10 

in Central Australia,” etc. annual vacancies. The Westminster Play, an 

West Indies. The name given by Columbus annual representation of a Latin comedy by 
to the islands surrounding the Caribbean Sea. the scholars, is of some celebrity. There 
They are divisible into the Bahamas, the are a number of close scholarships and 
Greater Antilles, and the Lesser Antilles. The exhibitions at Christ Church, Oxford, and of 
last are also divided into Windward and Lee- exhibitions at Trinity College, Cambridge. Head 
ward groups; and to them may be added Master— Rev. W. Gunion Rutherford, M.A. 
islands off the Venezuelan coast. The total Motto— “ Dat Deus mcrementum .” Most dis- 
area is estimated at upwards of 90,000 sq. m , tinguished alumni : Poets— Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
and the total pop. at 5,000,000, of whom two- Cowper, Southey, George Herbert, William 
thirds are negroes.— Politically the various Cartwright, Prior, Rowe, Cowley, Giles 
islands are divided among five European Fletcher, Churchill, John Dyer, the two Col- 
Powers, with the exception of Hayti, which is mans, Bonhill Thornlon, Cumberland, Charles 
independent, and the small islands appertain- Wesley, Toplady, and others. Historians — 
ing to Venezuela. The possessions of Spain Gibbon and Froude. Statesmen — Warren Hast- 
cover an area of 46,770 sq. m. , pop. 2,275,997 ; mgs, Elijah Impey, Lord Halifax, the Duke of 
consisting of Cuba, Puerto R100, Pinos, Biecque, Newcastle, and six other Prime Ministers, 
and Gulebra (a.v.). Great Britain holds a large Lawyers— John Glyn, Judge Jeffries, Earl 
number of islands, whose total area covers Mansfield^Sir Davia Dundas, and many others. 
13,487 sq. m., pop. 1,289,882. They arc grouped Divines — Too numerous to mention ; 15 pupils 
into six Governments : Bahamas, Jamaica, of Busby at one time on the bench of bishops. 
Windward islands. Leeward Islands, Barbados, Soldiers— Charles Mordaunt, the great Earl of 
and Trinidad ( q.v .). The islands belonging to Peterborough, Lord Raglan, Earl Lucas, etc. 
France are Guadeloupe and Martinique, with their Richard Hakluyt, the Geographer. Christopher 
dependencies: area 1,769 sq.m., pop 350,330. Wren, Architect. 

Holland holds Ouraoao, Oruba, St. martin, Buen Wh&rncliffe Meeting. See ed. ’88. 

Ayre, St. Eustatius, and Baba : united area 403 Wheat, Average Price of. The average 
sq. m., pop. 44,734. Denmark possesses St. price of wheat per quarter during the half- 
Oroix, St. Thomas, and St John : united area year ending Lady Day was in 1878, 51s. 7 d . ; 
xi8 sq. m., pop. 33,763. Hayti is divided into 79> 39**. 7 <*• > '80, 46 s. 7 d ; ’81, 42s. 7 d . ; ’8a, 
the two republics of Hayti and San Domingo. 45s. 8 d. ; ’83, 40s. 11a. ; ’84, 38s. 1 id. ; ’85, 325. ad.; 
Whole area 28,249 sq. m. ; estimated pop. ’8dj3os. 3 d. ; ’87, 32s. 8 d . ; ’88, 30s. j^d. 

1,100,000, entirely of negroes and mulattoes, Whitaker’s Almanack., Mr. Jos. Whitaker’s 
there being only a few score whites. For fur- first almanack was issued in 1850. It was pub- 
ther details see under the name of each island lished at a penny, but only survived two orjthree 
respectively, and Colonies of European years. The present almanack first appeared 
Powers. Oonsult “ Her Majesty’s Colonies,” in 1868 (for 1869), and has steadily increased in 
and Layard’s “Through the West Indies.” its circulation. In 1878 the half-bound edition 
Westminster Assembly, The. See ed. ’88. was enlarged by the addition of supplementary 
Westminster, Very Rev. Geo. Granville sheets, and a further extension was made in 
Bradley, D.D., Dean Of was b. 182T. Edu- ’87, the price being advanced to half a crown, 
cated at Rugby, where Dr. Arnold was then The design on the familiar cover of the shilling 
head master, and at Univ. Coll., Oxford, of almanack was executed by John Leighton, 
which the late Dean Stanley was then tutor. Offioe, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

He graduated First Class m Classics ’44, and White, Sir William Arthur, K.C.M.G., b. 
was elected a Fellow of his College the same 1824. Educated at Trinity Coll., Camb. After 
year. He was subsequently assistant master holding various diplomatic appointments, he 
to Dr. Tait, at Rugby, and Hoad Master of Marl- was summoned to Constantinople as Envoy Ex- 
borough Coll., where he introduced the study of traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary during 
modem languages and science. He was elected the Conference (’76-77). Created C.B. ( 78). 
of univ. OoUt, Oxford, in ’70, appointed Mr. White proceeded to the Turkish capital as 
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chargi d'affaires (April 23rd, ’85). The Bui- prominent place among* American authors. The 
man y . complicated best edition of his poems is the u Centennial 
ss, Sir W. White retained the post until edition,” published in ’76. 

Sir E. Thornton could take up nis new WUde. Oscar, poet, art-lecturer, and literary 
appointment, having been succeeded at St. critic, second son of Sir W. R. Wills Wilde, the 
Petersburg. Created (Jan. 20th, ’86) K.C.M.G. eminent surgeon and archaeologist, and of Lady 
On Feb, 25th he received his letters of Wilde (“Speranza”), wash, in Dublin, *55. Edu- 
recall from Constantinople; but the rapid cated at Trin. Coll. Dublin (where he gained the 
.succession of events m the Levant and the Berkeley gold medal for Greek), and Magdalen 
Balkans kept him almost constantly at the Coll., Oxford (two first-classes moderations *75, 
Porte, and eventually it was decided to ap- Lit. Hum. *78). Awarded the Newdigate Prise 
point Sir William the Ambassador Resident, for his poem on “ Ravenna.” Mr. W. on 
and to recall Sir E. Thornton. On Jan. 8th, coming to London became known as the leader 
’87, it was stated that Sir William nad been of the aesthetic movement. In *8i he published 
definitely named Ambassador Plenipotentiary his volume of “ Poems ” (David Bogue), 
at Constantinople. Sir W. W. received the which attracted considerable attention. The 
order of G-.O.B. in ’88. On the occasion of his same year Mr. W. accepted an invitation 
daughter’s wedding, the Sultan sent a diamond to lecture on the aesthetic movement in the 
tiara to the bride. United States. In ’83 lnsplay of “ Vera ” was 

Whit© Books. See Blue Books. produced m New York. Became C 87 ) Editor of 

White House, The. Official residence in “ The Lady’s World,” which he converted into 
Washington of the President of the United “The Woman’s World,” an artistic illustrated 
States. Built of white stone, whence the name monthly magazine. 

originates. “Wilde,” The. See German Political 

Whitehead, Alderman, Lord Mayor of Lon- Parties. 
don, is a native of Raisbach, Westmoreland, Will and Codicil. A will is an instrument 
and claims descent from George Whitehead, the disposing of property, as from the death of 
friend of William Penn. Alderman Whitehead the owner. In order to be valid in English 
removed to London and successfully engaged law a will must be in writing, and signed at 
m the Bradford trade, from which he retired a the foot or end thereof by the testator, or by 
few years ago. He has twice contested his some other person in his presence and by his 
native county as a Gladstonian Liberal, and in direction; such signature to be made or ac* 
'85 was defeated by the Hon. William Lowther knowledged by the testator m the presence of 
by only six votes. His lordship has interested two or more witnesses present at the same 
himself in Teohnioal and Commercial Education, time. The witnesses must attest and sub- 
and celebrated his installation by leaving out scribe the will in the presence of the testator, 
the “circus element” from the mayoral pro- If any oeneficial interest whatsoever is given 
cession. by the will to any one of the witnesses, or to 

Whitman, Walt, American poet, a native of the wife or husband of such witness, the 
Long Island, New York, was b. 1819. In his witness is none the less good ; but the gift of 
youth he was apprenticed both to the printing the beneficial interest is void. Creditors are 
and carpentering crafts. He abandoned these, admissible witnesses. A will is revoked by 
however, for scholastic and journalistic pur- subsequent marriage, or by the burning, 
suits. In his younger days he was a great tearing, or otherwise destroying the same by 
walker, and made long journeys on foot through the testator, or in his presence and by his 
the United States ana Canada, receiving mspi- direction ; or by writing executed in the same 
ration by the way for his remarkable poems, manner as a will and declaring an mtentiorf to 
which are characterised by strong individuality revoke ; or by a subsequent will executed in 
and a disregard for literary conventions. The the same manner. A will speaks from the 
best known of his works are “Leaves of Grass,” death of the testator without reference to the 
“ Drum Taps,” and “Democratic Vistas.” Dur- time of its execution. The Courts, in inter- 
ing the Civil War he devoted himself to the preting wills, have endeavoured to ascertain 
care of the wounded in the hospitals of Virginia the testator’s intention, without observing the 
and Washington. He subsequently entered the same strict rules as are applied to the mter- 
Government service at the latter city, where he pretation of other legal documents. The result 
remained till ’74, when he retired to Camden, has been an accumulation of rules and decisions 
New Jersey. In *87 his English admirers pre- which arc extremely' perplexing and defeat 
•anted him with a timely testimonial in the form their own end. A will of real estate operates 
of a purse of gold ; amongst the subscribers as a conveyance needing no further sanction, 
b eing Lord Tennyson But if the real estate be situated in Middlesex 

Wnlttier, John Greenleaf , b. T807, at Haver- or Yorkshire, a memorial of the Will must be 
hill, Massachusetts, U.S.A. In ’29 he became registered within six months of the testator’s 
editor of the American Manufacturer, a death if he dies m Great Britain, and within 
Boston newspaper ; afterwards editor of three years if he dies elsewhere. A will of 
New England Weekly Review ; entered the personal estate must be proved that is to say, 
legislature of Massachusetts in ’35; became the executors must deposit it in _ the Probate 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society Division of the High Court, receiving a copy 
in '36, at Philadelphia ; edited '.Pennsylvania called the probate, which is the only proper 
Freeman in ’38-39, when his office was sacked evidence of the rights of the executors. The 
and burnt by a mob; returned to his native will is proved by tne oath of the executor that 
state (’40), and became correspondent of the he believes it to be what it purports to be ; 
National Era , an anti-slavery paper published but in particular cases the evidence of one or 
at Washington in '47 ; contributed anti-slavery of both of the attesting witnesses is necessary, 
and other lyrics to this paper, and has lived for A codicil (Lat. codictllus , dim. of codexmta, 
years in literary retirement, publishing some book or writing) is a supplement to a will, 
volumes of poems, which have given him a The law relating to the execution, interpret 
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tation, etc., of codicils is in all respects the early education was entrusted to private tutors* 
same as that which applies to wills. But a one of whom, writing in Murray' a Magoatne, 
codicil, if it does not expressly revoke a will, has described him as “a frank, well-mannered} 
will not be construed to do so. In cases of genial boy.” He devoted himself to his studies 
Intsstaoy there are certain well defined rules with great industry, and “could write English 
under which the property of deceased persons and knew English history and English litera- 
ls distributed. As regards personal estate, ture as well as boys of fifteen at an ordinary 
where the intestate dies leaving a widow and public school.” In ’74 he proceeded to the 
children, the widow takes one-third and the gymnasium of Cassel, and submitted to the 
children the remainder. Where the wife only ordinary discipline of that establishment until 
survives, and there are no blood relations, half ’77, when he entered the University of Bonn, 
goes to the wife and the other moiety to the where, it is said, he formed those predilections 
Crown. A surviving husband, however, takes for the army which have characterised his 
the whole of his deceased wife’s property, subsequent career. After leaving the Uni ver- 
whet-e there is a widow left, and no near sity he applied himself assiduously to his 
relations, half goes to the wife and the rest to military duties, and almost daily took part in 
the next-of-km. Where there is a father, and the exercises of the troops for about five hours, 
brother or sister, the whole goes to the father. He also paid much attention to home and 
Where, however, there is a mother, or brother foreign affairs, and was a frequent visitor to 
or sister, the property is divided amongst them the Reichstag. He also initiated himself into 
equally. A wife and father divide, as do a wife the business of diplomacy under the direction 
and mother. The distribution of real estate of Prince Bismarck and Count Herbert 
where the owners have died intestate follow a Bismarck at the Foreign Office. He married 
different rule, the heir taking the property, on his twenty-second birthday in ’81 the 
The old local customs relating to the estates Princess Augusta Victoria, of Schleswig- 
of intestates have been abolished. Holstein-Augustenburg, a niece of Prince 

Willemstadt Capital of Curacao ( q.v .). Christian. Their son, the present Crown Pxinoe, 
William I , late Einperor Of Germany, son Frederick William Victor, was b. May 6th, ’82. 
of Frederick William 111 ., King of Prussia, b. The energy with which the young Emperor 
March 22nd, 1796. His military career dates devoted himsell to the affairs of the army pre- 
from 1813, when he played a part in the War vious to his accession created the impression 
of Freedom. While Governor of Pomerania that he would favour a policy prompted by 
(’48) the revolution broke out, and he had military ambition. Referring to the reports 
to fly to England. He became member of as to his warlike proclivities, lie made a speech 
the Constituent Assembly sitting at Berlin at Brandenburg in February last in which he 
('48). He commanded the forces operating repudiated the statement that his proclivities 
against the revolutionists in Baden. He was were wailike. Also in acknowledging the 
Regent of Prussia ('58-61), and came to the expression of sympathy by the German people 
throne m ’61. Under the reign of the Emperor on account of the events which had put the 
William the war with Denmark added the Imperial family m mourning, he gave the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to the king- assuiance that, “like my ancestors, I shall 
dom of Prussia. Next followed the war with direct my serious endeavours exclusively to 
Austria, which ended at Sadowa in favour of advancing and increasing the welfare of the 
Prussia the feudal contest existing between country in undisturbed and peaceful labour.” 
the two nations as to which should be supreme Immediately after his accession the Emperor 
in Germany. The war was brought about issued a General Order both to the army and 
through the diplomacy of Prince Bismarck, with to the navy. In the former he declared “the 
the view to establish a North-German Con- confidence with which 1 step into the place to 
federation, under the leadership of Prussia, and which God’s will calls me is immovably strong, 
an offensive and defensive treaty of alliance for I know what a sense of honour and duty my 
was concluded with Bavaria, Baden, and Wtlr- glorious ancestors have implanted in the army, 
temberg. France saw with uneasiness the and I know in how great a measure this feeling 
rising military power of Prussia, and the has always and at all times been manifested in 
Emperor of the French, whose government was the army firm and inviolable attachment to 
failing at home, endeavouring to restore his the War Lord is thd inheritance which is 
prestige by a bold stroke, entered upon the war handed down from father to son, and from 
with Germany (’ 70-71 ), resulting in the fall of generation to generation, and in the same way 
the Empire, and the subjugation of France. 1 refer you to my grandfather, who stands 
The Prussian King besieged Pans, and forced fresh in all 3’our memories as the personifica- 
lt to surrender (armistice signed Jan. 19th, tion of the glorious and venerable War Lord 
’71). After the signature of the treaty of such as could not be more finely conceived, 
peace (Feb. ’71), by which France lost the I refer you to my beloved father, wno as Crown 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, and had to Prince already won a place of honour m the 
pay Germany an indemnity of ^200.000,000, annals of the army, ana to a long line of glori- 
King William of Prussia was crowned as the our ancestors whose names shine brightly in 
first Emperor of Germany in the Hall of history, and whose hearts beat warmly for the 
Mirrors in the Palace of Versailles. The life of army. Thus we belong to each other, and the 
Emperor William was several times attempted, army. Thus we are born for one another, and 
Died Mar. 7th. ’ 88 . (See Germany.) Consult thus we will stand together in an indissoluble 
Barnard Smith’s “ Life of William I.” and bond in peace or storm as God may will it, 
Archibald Forbes’ “William of Germany.” You will now take the oath of fidelity and 
William XL, Kins Of Prussia and Emperor obedience to me, and I swear ever to remember 
01 Germany, is the eldest son of the late that the eyes of myancestois look down upon 
Emperor Frederick III., by Victoria, Princess me from the other world, and that I shall one 
Royal of England. He was b. Jan. 27th, 1850. day have to render account to them of the glory 
He succeeded his father June 15th, ’ 88 . His and honour of the army.” On June 27th he 
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op«B»d the Pru ssi a n Diet in person, and in his be entitled to annuities of £500 and £xoo as 
qpeeeh from the throne, said that his policy first tenant for life under the will, and also to 
would be to follow in the lines laid down by a legacy of £5,000 given to him personally by a 
his grandfather and his father m the govern* codicil. The defendants, who were the re- 
ment of Prussia, and also with respect to maindermen and trustees, contended that the 
Imperial policy Much importance was at- legacy was given by way of substitution for 
tached to the visit which His Majesty subse- the annuities. The plaintiff also claimed the 
quentlv paid to the Tzar at Peterhoff. After right of immediate occupation of the mansion- 
several interviews between their Imperial house and park of Arbury, which the defendants 
Majesties the Emperor William left Cronstadt alleged they had a right to let on lease for ax 
for Stockholm, where he arrived on July 26th, years, to pay off incumbrances. On May 7th 
on a visit to Xing Oscar. He subsequently Mr Justice Chitty delivered judgment in favour 
visited the Emperor Franois Joseph in Vienna of the plaintiff on both points.— On the same 
early in October, and from thence proceeded to day an action relating to the Ghantrey bequest 
Rome on a visit to Xing Humbert on October was decided by Mr. Justice North. Sir Francis 
xxth, and was enthusiastically received On Chantrey, a famous sculptor, died in 1841, and 
the following day he paid a visit to the Pone by his will directed that, subject to the life 
at the Vatican, proceeding thither from the interest of his wife and certain small annuities, 
house of the Prussian Embassy. the income of his personal estate should be 

William III., Prince of Orange-Nassau, paid to the president and treasurer of the Royal 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, King of the Academy, to be expended in purchasing works 
Netherlands (Holland), b. 1817. He succeeded of art ol the highest merit executed in Great 
his father, the late King William II , ’4Q. His Britain. They were foi bidden to purchase 
mother, Queen Anne Pauline, was the sister of anything but completed works ; in other words, 
the late Tzar Nicholas I ol Russia In 27 they might not give orders for works of art to 
he put an end to the Concordat with the Holy be executed on commission. The opinion of 
See. He marned twice; his first wife being the Couit was now asked as to whether the 
the Princess Sophia Frederica Matilda, daughter terms of the bequest permitted the purchase of 
of William I., Duke of Wttrtemberg. She died plaster or wax models of statuary to be after- 
in 1877. He married, in 1879, the Princess Emma 'wards executed in bronze or marble. It was 
Adelaide Wilhelmina Theresa, daughter of shown that sculptors invariably sold their 
Prince George Victor of Waldetk and l^-mont, work at this stage to ordinary customers, that 
and sister of the Duchess of Albany. King the creative part was 1 eally finished then, the 
William by his first wife had issue, Prince rest of the work being merely mechanical, al- 
William Nicholas Alexander Charles Henry, though demanding great manual dexterity, and 
b. 1840, d. 1879, and Prince William Alexander that it would be a great hardship to make a 
Charles Henry Frederick, Prince of Change, sculptor incur the expense of executing his 
b. 1851; died at Pans June 21st, 1884. His woi k in the bronze or mai ble, without knowing 
Majesty suffered from a serious illness last whether he would find a purchaser for it. The 
year, which caused much anxiety, and a Council Court held, however, that such purchases could 
of Regency was appointed by the States not be made, the judgment resting chiefly on 
General (see Netherlands). The heir pre- the fact that the testator, himself a sculptor, 
sumptive is Princess Wilhelmina, b. 1880. must have known of the distinction betwetn 

W illiamB , Mr. Montagu, a distinguished soulptuie and painting in this respect, and yet 
member of the criminal bar, and now one had expressly forbidden the purchase of any- 
of the police magistrates for Greenwich, was thing but completed works of either kind. — 
at various times a tutor, soldier, playwright, Abdallah v. Rickards, tried before Mr. Justice 
actor, critic, and journalist. Called to the bar Chitty on the 5th and 6th of June, was a ■will 
in 1862, Mr. Williams devoted himself entirely suit arising out of the following remarkable 
to criminal practice. Within the last few years circumstance. The testator was a Mr. Henry 
Mr. Williams’ voice unfortunately gave way, Selby Rickards, a native of Colchester, born 
and for this reason probably he accepted a police about the year 1814. In 1840 he went to Egypt 
magistracy. and settled there. He dropped his English 

Williamson, Alexander William, Ph.P , name and took the Turkish one of Abdallah. 
F.R.S , LL.D. Dublin and Edin , b May 1st, He became a Turk m all his customs and habits, 
1824. Studied m the umveisities of Heidelbeig and adopted the Mohammedan religion, even to 
and Giessen, under Gmelin and Liebig. Ap- the extent of being circumcised and making 
pointed Professor of Practical Chemistry a pilgrimage to Medina. In '41 the testator 
in University College, London (’49). For 1m- married Fatoom Hanim, the daughter of an 
portant researches on “Etherification and Egyptian Sheikh of Cairo, and descended from 
the Constitution of Salts,” Professor William- the prophet. The marriage was performed 
son was awarded m ’62 the Royal Medal accoi ding to the Mohammedan rites, and the 
of the Royal Society. President of the British children of the marriage, of whom there were 
(’ 73 ). He is a member of the seven surviving, had been given Mohammedan 
Senate of the University of London. He took names, and had been brought up as Mohamme- 
an active part in promoting the establish- dans. In ’69 Fatoom died, and in the same 
ment of degrees of science at the University year the testator went through a form of mar- 
of London, and has written numerous works, riage with his own brother s daughter, Catherine 
amongst others being his “Handbook of Che- Rickards. He returned to England m 70, and 
mistry. ,f In November ’88 Prof. W. delivered lived at a house he had purchased at Sydenham 
an interesting address on agriculture at till 75. From that year till his death, in ’86, 
Haslemere he resided in a house belonging to himself at 

Wills. Law on. *88 In re Newdegate was an Beyrout, m Syria. It was abundantly proved 
action to determine the construction to be put that up till '70 the testator lived and behaved 
on the will of the late Mr. Newdegate, M.P. as a learned and devout Mussulman— praying: 
The plaintiff, General Newdegate, claimed to lasting, and attending mosques in an open and 
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public manner. On the other hand the evidence unable to write, affixed his mark to this docti* 
was as clear that from ’ 70 he attended Christian ment in the presence of witnesses. In December 
places of worship with considerable regu- of the same year he died, and the canon placed 
L;-jcy, and that his four children by Catherine Pleasance, one of the younger children, in a 
Rickards were brought up as Christians. By convent at Nottingham. Jemima, the elder 
his will made m *85 testator left the bulk of his sister, called one day at the convent and ob- 
real and personal property to his wife Catherine tained permission for Pleasance to attend a 
Rickards, and after ner death to his children brother s funeral, promismg t of course, to bring 
by her, £800 only being bequeathed to “ my her back. Having thus gamed possession of 
children by an Egyptian mother, Anim Bey. the child, she refused to restore her, and she 
These children by Fatoom or Anim Bey now had her placed in a Protestant Orphanage, 
claimed that they were entitled to the bulk of While walking out one day with the other 
testator’s property on the ground that they children of this school, Pleasance was carried 
were his heirs according to Mussulman law, off by some of the inmates of the convent 
and that he was only entitled according to that whence her sister had removed her, and was 
law to leave away from them by his will one- now detained there. A rule was obtained for a 
third of his own property and one-fourth of writ of habeas corpus, and an issue was directed 
their mother's. They also rested their claim to be tried at Derby, whether Canon Douglas 
on a compromise which had been agreed to and was properly appointed testamentary guardian 
executed before the British Consul-General at to Pleasance Bnnniloy. The case came before 
Beyrout, between the executors of the will and the Lord Chief Justice, and the jury found for 
Anim Bey Abdallah, eldest son of the testator, the will on all the issues raised, namely 
acting for himself and by powers of attorney (1) That the deceased knew and understood 
for all his brothers and sisters. By this agree- the effect of the will j (2) that be intended it to 
ment the plaintiffs were to have one-third of operate as his last will and testament ; (3) that 
testator's property and withdraw all other there was no fraud ; (4) that there was no un- 
claims. The issues raised were these : Firstly, due influence ; (5) that the testator was of 
was the compromise valid and binding? and, sound mind and memory. The Divisional Court 
if not, secondly, was the testator a domiciled accordingly discharged the rule. 

Mussulman at the time of his death, and there- Wills, Sir Alfred, a judge of the Queen’s 
fore restricted m his testamentary dispositions Bench Division, was b. in 1828, and alter a 
by that law ? The first point turned on the distinguished academical career, entered at the 
construction of sect. 37, subs. 2, of the Convey- Middle Temple, by which Inn he was called to 
ancing Act '81, which empowers executors to the bar in 51. He obtained a solid reputa- 
settle claims for debts. Mr. Justice Chitty tion as a junior. Q.C. (72). His appointment 
held that the agreement in question was bad, to the bench enriched the judicature with 
and not within the terms of the section, because the presence of an able lawyer and a man of 
it essayed to deal with the real as well as the the highest personal character. Mr. Justice 
personal property of the testator, and was Wills never took any great part in politics, but 
therefore ultra vires, executors having nothing has published one or two little works about 
to do with realty. He refused to separate the Alpine scenery. Appointed towards end of '88 
terms of the compromise and hold it valid as to President of the Railway Commission, 
the personal estate only. The view he took Wills, William Gorman, dramatist, b. in 
was that the agreement was to be looked at in Kilkenny, Ireland, 1828. Educated at Trin. 
its entirety, and that as it purported to effect a Coll. Dublin, He subsequently became a 
compromise which was ultra vires, the plaintiff student at the Royal Irish Academy, and de- 
was unable to enforce it. As to the second voted himself to portrait painting. He is the 
point his lordship considered that the testator author of a large number of plays and adapta- 
resumed his domicile of origin when he lived tions. of which the best known are u The Kan 
in England as a Christian from ’70 to '75, and o’Airlie,” “ Charles I.” (which ran for 200 nights 
that the onus of showing that he again intended at the Lyceum in ’72-73, and which first brought 
to change his domicile when he went to Beyrout out the tragic powers of Mr. Henry Irving); 
and stayed there till his death, was on the “ Ninon ” (run for eight months at the Adelpm), 
plaintiffs. They had failed to prove the change 44 Oh via,” “ Olaudian” (m conjunction with Mr. 
oif domicile, and therefore the testator was to Wilson Barrett) at the Princess’s, ’85 ; ana the 
be considered as a domiciled Englishman at the adaptation of 44 Faust.” in which Mr. Irving and 
time of his death, and his will was unrestricted Miss Terry achieved their most brilliant sue- 
by the provision ofMohammedan law. Judgment cesses. The play, produced in Nov. '85, ran for 
for the defendants, the executors of the will ; 188 nights. The same play, on the return of 
no order as to costs. —Reg. v. Rev. Canon Douglas Mr. Irving from America, was revived, and had 
figured for some time in the daily papers another prolonged run m ’87-’88. 
as the 14 Abduction by a Canon” case. One Wimbledon Meeting. A meeting held 
Brinniloy, an Italian organ-grinder, living at annually under canvas at Wimbledon, under 
Nottingham, married an Englishwoman, who the auspices of the National Rifle Association, 
was probably a Protestant, and had eight children for the encouragement of rifle shooting among 
by her, of whom Pleasance Brinniloy, the girl the volunteers. Various prizes are competed 
said to be abducted, was one. Brinniloy had for ; the principal event being the Queen's 
his children baptised as Roman Catholics, but Prize, value £250, with the badge of the Asso- 
allowed them to attend the parish church, and ciation, won in x888 by Lieut. Fulton, Queen’s 
attended there himself occasionally. In ’85 his Westminsters. Owing to the necessity for seek- 
wife died, and in Oct. *87 he went to Canon ing a new home, oonsequent on the notice to 
Douglas and stated that he wished his younger auit given by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, on 
children brought up in his own faith. There- the ground of the danger yearly occasioned to 
upon, at the canon’s suggestion, a will was the neighbourhood of Wimbledon, there has, 
drawn up appointing the canon guardian of the during '88, been much discussion with rmrnm 
children who were minors. Brinniloy, being to the future meeting-place of the N.R.A. 
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Various suggestions have been made from time 
to time advocating such places as Cannock 
Chase and Brighton for this purpose. In 
Dec. ’88 the position most favoured seemed 
to be that of Brookwood, near Woking, Surrey. 

Winchester, Rt. Rev. Edward Harold 

Browne, Lord Bishop of. The see was founded 
635, and has an income of ^6,500. In prece- 
dence bishops of this diocese rank after London. 
His lordship, the 84th bishop, and prelate of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter (1873), is 
the son of Lieut.-Col. Robert Browne, J.P., 
D.L., of Morton House, Bucks, and was b. 
18x1. Educated at Eton, and Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he graduated as Wrangler 
(2833), took the Crosse Theological Scholarship 
(1833), the Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship (1834), 
ana the Norrisian prize (183s). D.D. (1864), 
Hon. D.C.L. of Oxford (1877), Hon. D.D. (1885). 
Ordained deacon (1836), priest (1837), by the 
Bishop of Ely, he was consecrated Lord jBisnop of 
Ely (1864), ana translated to the diocese of Win- 
chester (1873). Formerly was Fellow and Tutor 
of his College (1837*40), curate of Stroud, Glou- 
cester (1840) ; perpetual curate of St. James’s, 
Exeter (1841) ; perpetual curate of St. Sid well, 
Exeter (1841-43), Vice-Principal apd Professor 
of Hebrew in St. David’s College, Lampeter 
(1843-49L prebendary of St. David’s (1848-50), 
vicar of Kenwyn and prebendary of Exeter 
(1849-57), Norrisian Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge (1854-64), vicar of Heavitree (1857), 
Canon of Exeter (1857-64), Proctor in Convoca- 
tion for the clergy of the diocese of Exeter 
(1852-64). As an author his lordship is best 
known by his learned ‘ ‘ Exposition of the XXXIX. 
Artioles ,r (i8so : 12th edition 1882). 

Winchester College, the oldest of our public 
schools, founded (1337) by William of Wykeham. 
as a nursery for the “New College” he had 
recently founded at Oxford. Until 1854 the 
scholars were nominated without examination, 
but in that year the old system was exchanged 
for open competition. About a dozen vacancies 

early occur for foundationers, who are elected 

y the governors. Her Majesty gives two gold 
and two silver medals to be competed for. 
Tenable at the Universities are 4 exhibitions of 
£50 for four years, and at New College, Oxford, 

6 scholarships. Head Master — Rev. W. A. 
Pearon, D.D. Motto — “Manners makyth man.” 
Alunrmi — Lloyd, Turner, and Ken (three of the 
“seven bishops” oi 1688); Lord Selbornc, 
Addington (premier 1801), Lord Sherbrooke, 
Dibdin, Sidney Smith, Dr. Arnold, G. E. Buckle 
($-.». ), present editor of the Ttnes. 

Windsor, Military Knights. See Army. 

Wlndthorst, Dr. Ludwig. The leader of the 
Roman Catholic party m the parliament of 
Prussia, b. in 1812. He studied at the Uni- 
versities of Gottingen, and Heidelberg. After 
having filled several posts in the legal profes- 
sion, ne became, in 1863, Minister of Justice 
under the Hanoverian Government, being also 
a member of the Hanovenan Estates of the 
Realm. In 1867 he entered the Prussian 
Parliament, and constituted himself the cham- 
pion of the Catholic Church of Germany. At 
the present time he occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the Reichstag. 

Windward Islands . The southern section 
of tile Lesser Antilles. Politically the name is 
applied to the British Colony, whose constitu- 
tion was remodelled in 1885, and now consists 


of the islands of Grenada and the Grenadines, 
St Vinoent, St Luoia, and Tobago. Area 635 
sq. m.,-pop. 148,736* These islands previously 
formed separate colonies, and possessed other 
iorms of government. They now together form 
one Crown colony, with a Governor, Executive 
and Legislative Councils, wholly unelective. 
Each island has a subordinate Administrator 
and staff. Before the new arrangement the 
Governor of Barbadoes was vested unth supreme 
authority over the Windward Islands: but now 
that connection has been severed. St. Georgs, 
in Grenada, is the capital, and seat of govern- 
ment. See under the several islands. Consult 
“ Her Majesty’s Colonies," Layard’s “Through 
the West Indies,” etc. 6 

Winnipeg. The capital of Manitoba (9.1/.). 
pop. 30,000. At the junction of Red and 
Assiniboine rivers, some miles above their 
outflow into Lake Winnipeg. Mere hamlet '71, 
pop. 240 ; now a fine city. 

“ Winter, John Strange ” (Mrs. Henrietta E. 
V. Stannard), author of “ Cavalry Life," “ Bootle’s 
Baby,” and many other popular novels, is the 
only daughter of the late Rev. Henry Vaughan 
Palmer, and was born at York in 1856. was 
recently Eulogised by Mr. Ruskin as “ the 
author to whom we owe the most finished and 
faithful rendering ever yet given of the cha- 
racter of the British soldier.” Most of her 
works appear m one shilling volumes, all of 
which have had enormous sales both in England 
and America. A dramatio version of “Bootle’s 
Baby” was played for four months during last 
summer at the Globe Theatre with marked 
success. Was Jmarried in ’84 to Mr. Arthur 
Stannard, a tivil engineer. 

Witnesses’ Expenses. A iwitness may re- 
fuse to give evidence unless his expenses 
are previously paid. The judge at the West- 
minster County Court (March) fined a man 
£s who declined to take the oath until he 
received his expenses ; but the fine was sub- 
sequently remitted, on the discovery that the 
witness was right in his contention. 

Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond, P.C., K.C.B., 
son of the celebrated traveller Dr. Samuel Wolff, 
was b. at Malta 1830 Educated at Rugby. 
Entered the Foreign Office at the age of 17. 
Was made attache to the British Legation at„ 
Florence 1852. Subsequently transferred to the 
Colonial Office. Sent to the Ionian Islands as 
secretary to the Lord High Commissioner, an 
appointment which he held until their cession 
to Greece in ’62 (K C.M.G.). He first entered 
Parliament in 1874, as member for Christchurch, 
and in 1880 was elected member for Portsmouth, 
for which borough he continued to sit up to the 
election of ’85. On his entry into parliament 
he showed an early capacity for dealing with 
foreign affairs, and in particular he gave 
valuable aid to the administration of £ord 
Beaconsfield m all matters relating to its 
Eastern policy, which led to his appointment, 
m 1875, as British High Commissioner ibr the 
delimitation and organisation of “Eastern Both 
melia” (K.C.B.). In parliament he became a 
member of the “Fourth Party,” and took a 
prominent and authoritative part in all debate* 
on the Eastern Question, including Egypt. 
His acquaintance with Egyptian and Turkish 
affairs led to his being sent (1885) by t he 
Salisbury administration to Constantinople, as 
Plenipotentiary for the settlement of the affairs of 
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Egypt, in accordance with the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. Appointed as Ambassador to Teheran 
Jan. *88, where he has already achieved success. 

Wolseley, General, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
1st Visct. (creat. 1885) ; b, 1833 in county 
Dublin. Entered the army m '52. Ensign 
Wolseley served with the 80th Regiment in the 
latter part of the seoond Burmese war. He was 
dangerously wounded at the head of a storming 
party in the last and most critical action oi the 
war. Lieutenant W. served in the Crimea from 
December '54 with the 90th Light Infantry, and 
as assistant engineer, and was twice wounded. 
Captain W. served m India with the 90th, and 
on the staff in the campaigns of ’57-59, and 
received a brevet majority Lieut.-Col W. 
served in the China war of ’60. Col. W. served 
in Canada from ’62-70, and commanded the Red 
River Expedition 111 '70. Major-Gen. Sir G. W , 
K.C.M.G , commanded the tioops in the 
Ashantee War 111 ’73*74* Lieut.-Gcn. Sir G. W. 
also held the command of the tioops in the 
South Afrio&n War in ’79. As General he com- 
manded the arm} in the Egyptian War of ’82, 
and was raised to the peerage, and took the 
command of the troops in the Soudan campaigns 
of ’84-85, and was made a Viscount* anci K.P 
Lord W. received £25,000 for seivues in 
Ashantee, and £20,000 for Egypt lie has held 
many staff appointments, and has been High 
Commissioner to Natal and to Cyprus. lie was 
appointed Adjutant-General of the Army m '82, 
and has held that appointment, with two intei - 
vals of active service, ever since, lie has 
received a large number of medals and orders. 
Lord W. conti ibutes occasionally to periodical 
literature; his “Soldier’s Pooket-book” is well 
known, and several editions have appeared. He 
made several speeches during the past year in 
advocacy of army reform, and was generally 
regarded as having inspired a sensational 
article in the Daily Telegraph on the alleged 
inadequacy of the national defences. A speech 
delivered by him at a public dinner in denun- 
ciation of t ie general admimstiation of the 
army provoked a severe rebuke by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury, 
however, subsequently declared himself satis- 
fied with Lord Wolseley’s explanation. He 
was afterwards appointed Ranger of Greenwich 
Park, where he now resides. 

Women, Higher Education of. See cd. ’87. 

Women’s Offering. See Queen’s Jubilee 
Presents, see ed. ’88. 

Women’s Rights. See ed. ’86. 

Wood, F. P. See Cycling. 

Wood, Major-Gen. Sir Henry Evelyn, V.c.. 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., b. 1838. Was in the Royal 
Navy 1852-55. Served in the Crimea, including 
the .battle of Inkerman, and was severely 
wounded m the assault on the Redan Joined 
the army in September ’55, and was transferred 
successively to several tegiments. Lieut. W. 
was engaged in many actions in the Indian 
Mutiny campaigns of 1858-9, and gamed the 
Yiotorui Gross. He was brigade-major and 
afterwards commanded 1st Beatson’s Horse. 
Lieut.-Col. Wood raised and commanded a 
native regiment in the Ashantee War, in which 
he was wounded. Col. W. served m the Kaffir 
and Zulu campaigns of ’78-81, and commanded 
the troops in several actions. Sir E. W. served 
in the Transvaal campaign of ’81, and succeeded 
to the command on the death of Sir George 
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Colley. Maj.-Gen. Sir E. W. commanded a 
brigade in the Egyptian War of *82. He served 
also in the Soudan campaign of ’84-85. Sir E. 
W has received thirteen medals and orders in 
recognition of his services. In Dec. ’88 Sir E. 
W. was appointed to the command of the troops 
at Aldershot. 

Woolner, Thomas, R.A., b. 1825, showed 
an early talent for sculpture, and was placed 
in the studio of William Behnes. Exhibited 
remarkable skill in producing models of a 
poetical and historical character. His “Death 
of Boadicea” (1843) attracted much attention, 
and gave promise of his subsequent eminent 
career. Mr. Woolner, who favoured the ideas 
of the “ pre-Raphaelite ” school (q.v.) t visited 
Australia in 1854. Amongst his latest works are 
statues of Captain Cook for Sydney harbour, 
of Sir Stamford Raffles for Singapore, and of 
Bishop Fraser of Manchester, and the monument 
to Sir Edwin Landseer m St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Elected R.A. (1874) ; he was for some years Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy. 

Worcester, Right Rev. Henry PUlpott, 
D D., 102nd Bishop of (founded 679) ; b. at 
Chuhester 1807 Educated at St. Catharine’s 
Coll , Cambridge (senior wrangler and Smith’s 
prizeman) ; elected a Fellow, and (1845) Master 
of his College and Canon Residentiary of Nor- 
wich; ordained deacon (1831), priest (18^3); 
was subsequently chaplain to the late Prince 
Consort ; consecrated to this see (i860). 

Working Men’s ClubB and Institutes. 

See ed. ’88. 

“ World,The” (weekly 6c/.) This well-known 
lournal “for men and women” has been the 
ioi ci miner of many society papers. It has 
always made a special feature of its interviews 
with celebrities “ at home,” among the earliest 
notabilities thus interviewed being H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales More recently the popular 
Princess Mary (Duchess of Teck) was the 
subject of an interesting interview, which took 
place early in ’88 Editor, Mr. E. H. Tates 
(q 7 >.). Office, 1, York Street, Co vent Garden. 

Wrangler The title given to some thirty of 
the most successful competitors in the highest 
mathematical examination at Cambridge, an- 
swering to the first class in the final mathema- 
tical schools at Oxford , the men of the second 
class being styled senior optimes, and the third 
class junior optimes. The term wrangler (verb 
“to wrangle,” used m its older sense, “to 
argue,”) was adopted from the fact that the can- 
didate used at one time to undergo vwd-voce ex- 
amination only. The student who heads the list 
is called “ Senior Wrangler,” the others being 
placed second, third, etc., according to merit. 
The examination, formerly held m January only, 
takes place twice m the year, the Tnpos list 
being also issued in June 
Wreck Commissioner, The, assisted by two 
or more assessors, of nautical, engineering, or 
other special skill or knowledge, chosen by 
the Home Office from a list of assessors ap- 

f jointed by the Secretary of State, holds a 
ormal investigation, at the request of the 
Board, into the loss or abandonment of any 
ship, or into any shipping casualty, and may 
suspend the certificates of masters and mates. 
The Wreck Commissioner is also Judge of all 
the Courts of Survey. These courts hear 
appeals against orders of the Board of Trade 
in cases where ships have been detained by 
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their officers for being unseaworthy or over- 
laden. Chief Clerk, also Registrar of the Court 
of Survey for London, W. E. S. Thomson 
C£6oo). Owing to the death of the Wreck Com 
xmssioner (Mr. Rothery) the appointment is 
vacant, and there is some doubt as to whether 
the office will not be reorganised altogether. 

Wreck Statistics. See Los;, of Life at Sea. 

Writs. Should a seat become vacant during 
a session, from any one of the causes mentioned 
under the head of House of Commons, a new 
writ is moved for at the commencement of an 
ordinary sitting, generally by one of the whips 
of the party to which the late member be- 
longed. Piovision is also made for the issue of 1 
writs during the recess without the interven- j 
tion of the House, it being enacted that the ! 
Speaker may, on the production of a certificate I 
signed by two members that a membei has > 
died, or accepted an office held direct from the | 
Crown, or has been called to the House of j 
Lords, or that the scat has become vacant 
by the bankruptcy of a member, ordet a writ to j 
be issued tor a fresh election to fill the vacancy ! 


thus caused. But a writ may not be issued 
during the recess on the acceptance of the 
Chi Item Hundreds or of the like offices. The 
Lunacy (Vacating of Seats) Act, x886, provides 
a procedure by which the seat of any member 
who may have been received into a lunatic 
asylum shall be declared vacant. 

wyndham, Charles, actor, made his first 
appearance in a small part at New York in 
1861. Shortly afterwards he served as surgeon 
in the Confederate army during the civil war. 
Coming to this country, he began his theatrical 
career on the London stage in 1866, and has 
always maintained a high reputation as a lead- 
ing comedian. For many years Mr. Wyndham 
has been lessee of the Criterion Theatre. In 
Feb ’87 Mr. W. was the recipient of a massive 
loving cup from the Prmoe of Wales as a souvenir 
of a performance of “David G-arriok ” at Sand- 
ringham, 1 an. ’87 Ear ly last year Mr. W , in com- 
pany with Miss Mary Moore, performed in the 
above named play, 111 German, at the Residenz 
Theatre, Berlin, and won great applause from 
the German critics. On his l eturn he played m 
the same piece at his own tlieatie 


Y 

Yachting. Of the thirty-six leading Yacht gained sevei al winning flag^ The Irex almost 
Clubs in the United Kingdom the oldest is the maintained her prestige, Mi. Jameson's cutter 
Cornwall, which was established at Falmouth securing some of the most coveted prizes of the 
as far back as 1720, although the date of the year A famous schooner is the Alarm, 248 tons, 
Admiralty warrant is the same as that of the which, in the 39 years it was before the public, 
Northern, stationed at Rothesay. The Prince from 1830 to 1869, won 20 out of 37 matches, the 
of Wales is commodore of the Royal Yacht value of the pi l/es which she secured amounting 
Squadron (Cowes), the Albert (South sea), the to ovei ^2,ouo, She was broken up 111 '88. Her 
Alfred (Kingstown), and the Thames. Yachts of original owner was Mr. ]oseph weld, of Lul- 
fifteen tons and upwards, Government measure, worth Castle, who was one of the fifty gentle- 
must be registered at the Custom House in men who met at the Thatched House Iavern, 
London, or at one of the ports, and owners St. James's, in 1815, to establish “The Yaoht 
are not allowed to fly the colours of the club Club,” which was paitly formed at Cowes three 
to which they belong without first having years earlier, and which is now known as the 
obtained the propel Admiralty warrants. The Royal Yacht Squadron Another celebrated 
sailing rules, scale of time allowances, and yacht, the Cambria, was in the early part of 
measurements, are guided by the code ai ranged the ycai sold as a tiadei lot the West Coast of 
by the Yacht Racing Association in 1880 , and Africa, and of the many victories gained by this 
regattas are held at various points of the coast schooner may be mentioned those over the 
during the summer months, whilst in the American yacht Dauntless in the Atlantic raoe, 
month of August the waters of the bolent and Sappho in the International meeting of '68 
are thickly studded with yachts of varying rig, on the bolent D he Cambria was also the first 
tonnage, and nationality. The season of '88 yacht to pass thiough the Suez Canal. At a 
proved comparatively tame after the eventful meeting of the Council of the Yac ht R acing 
contests of the preceding year, but the cus- Association, held on July nth, Rule VHI. was 
tomary regattas furnished some enjoyable expunged, and 27 clubs voted m favour of ad- 
racing. In two or three instances accidents, mitting centre-boards without any restriction 
unfortunately attended with loss of life, mai red whatever. According to “ Lloyd’s Yacht 
the emovment of yachtsmen; and two of the Register,” the number of yachts owned in 
crew of tne yawl Iona were drowned through England at the close of *87 was 2,867, with an 
collision with the steamer Indian Prinoe, off aggregate tonnage of 130,912 ; and the number 
Prawle Point, on the evening of Sept. 15th. owned in the united States is by the same 
Much interest was shown m the racing quail- authority estimated at about 1,100. # 

ties of the cutter Ysrana, designed by Mr. G Yates, Edmund Hodgson, editor and pro- 
L. Watson, for Mr. P. A. Ralli, and built by prietorof The Worlds was b. 1831. After com- 
Messrs. D. and W. Henderson, of Glasgow, pletmg his education, he obtained an appoint- 
this being the first serious attempt to fit a ment m the Post Office, from which he retired 
yacht into the new rating rule. Her strong in ’72. Mr. Yates early distinguished himself, 
points m sailing were found to be m light to He was “The Flaneur” of the Morning 5 /ar, 
moderate breezes, and during the season she and subsequently dramatic critic to the Daily 
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News, and London correspondent of the New 
York Herald, Mr. Yates has also held various 
editorships, including Temple Bar, Tinsley's 
Magazine, and Time. He is the author of 
many novels, of which the most popular, 
perhaps, are, “Broken to Harness," “ Running 
the Gauntlet,” “Kissing the Rod,” “Black 
Sheep,” “ Land at Last. 

Yellow Books. See Blue Books. 

Yeomen of the Guard. A bodyguaid to 
the sovereign, first instituted by Henry VII., 
and the oldest corps m H.M. Service. Its head- 
quarters are at the Tower , and the men, who 
wear the pictuiesque dress of Tudor days, are 
better known as “ beet-eaters " (buffetiers). The 
captain is always a peer and a privy councillor. 
See Minisiry. 

“Ye Bette of Odd Volumes.” See ed . 87. 

Yeomanry, Old English. See Land Ques- 
tion, ed. '88. 

York August Meeting. See Turt . 

York, Rt. Hon. and Most Rev. William 
Thomson, F.R.S., Lord Arohbiahop of, and 
Metropolitan, and one of the Lords ol the Privy 
Council. The see dates from 625, and has an 
income of £10,000. His Giace, the 86th Arch- 


bishop in succession, was b. at Whitehaven 
x8xp, was educated at Shrewsbury and Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he entered as a founda- 
tion scholar, and graduated B.A. (1840), D.D. 
(1856). Ordained deacon (1842) bv the Bishop 
of Oxford, and priest (1843) by the Bishop of 
Winchester. Consecrated Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol (Dec. 15th, x86x), translated 
to York (Feb. 1863). His Grace became suc- 
cessively Fellow, Tutor, Dean, and Bursar of 
Queen’s College (1847-55), Provost of Queen's 
College (1855-62), was Bampton Lecturer (1853), 
Select University Preacher (1856), Preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn (1858); Chaplai n-i n-ordinary to 
the Queen (i860), and rector of All Saints’, 
Marylebonc (1855). As an author and editor 
his Grace is well known. He is the author 
of several sermons, addresses, and pamphlets 
published at various times, and has written 
more important works, among which may be 
! mentioned, “ The Atoning Work of Christ,” 
Bampton Lectures (1853); “An Outline of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought” (1849). 

Yorkshire Anglers’ Association bee Ang- 
ling. 

Young England Party. See ed. ’88. 

YounghUBband, Lieut. See Geographical 

Progress. 
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Zambesi and Slilr6 Rivers. The Zambesi the isles of Pemba and Mafia, and some points 
is the largest of the African rivers flowing into on the Suaheli ooast. In 1886-7 a Joint Commis- 
the Indian Ocean. It rises in the Barot-se sion representing Great Britain, Germany, and 
country, running south and then east, with Fiance, fixed the boundaries of the Seyyid’s 
a course of 1,500 miles. Its banks were the dominions on the mainland, with reference to 
scene ol Livingstone’s earlier wanderings, and those of native chiefs and those acquired by 
he discovered the famous Victoria Falls, more Germany. I’o the last Power was assigned the 
sublime than Niagara. Native traders descend country inland from the Rovuma river to Kili- 
to the Portuguese settlements on the lower manjaro, which is administered by the German 
river. South of the Zambesi lie the countries East African Co. (q. v.), together with Vitu and 
of Monomotapa, Mashona, and Manica, where Manda Bay and Port Durnford. Great Britain 
are many ancient rums, testifying to the acquired a piotectorate over the country from 
presence of a civilised people. The most Kilimanjaro noith to Tana river, with port of 
recent explorers seem to have found proof Mombasa. Zanzibar is left with a strip of coast 
that these were Phoenician. Gold is said to extending ten miles inland, and from Cape 
be plentiful. The Shire drains Nyassa and Delgado to Kipini and the Ozi river, north of 
Shirwa lakes, falling into the Zambesi about which it has only the isolated points of Lamoo, 
00 miles from the sea. By the Zambesi, the Kismayu, Brava, Merke, Mukausha, and War- 
Shire, and Lake Nyassa English enterprise is sheikh. The town of Zanzibar has a popu- 
finding its way into Central Africa. Though lation of too, 000 , and is the emporium of a 
navigation is broken by falls, there are steamers large trade. The islands are excessively 
on tne Shire and Nyassa, and an increas- fertile, producing cloves, rice, sugar-cane, 
ing English settlement, whose trade already manioc, millet, cocoanut, oranges, etc. Of the 
amounts to £200,000 per annum. But the rivers descending to the Suaheli coast, the Juba, 
traveller Hinkelmann was killed by natives Kingani, Wami, Rufiji. and Rovuma, are more 
near Mopea on the Shir6 in x88o. These or less .navigable, the last two for many miles 
rivers form a natural waterway and means up. The whole coast is said to be capable of 
of access to vast populous regions, rich in producing unlimited quantities of such valuable 
gold, iron, ivory, ana many native products, commodities as cloves, sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
bee Nyassa, Blantyre, Mozambique. Con- nutmegs, cinnamon, Guinea pepper, sesame, 
salt a paper by H. E. O’Neill, in “ Proceedings indigo, cotton, tobacco, the oil-palm, etc. 
R. G. 5 ., July 1885. Cattle thrive well in some districts. Zanzibar 

Zanslbar. A territory on the east coast of was conquered in 1784 by the Imam of Muscat. 
Africa. Consists of the island of Zanzibar, It is now independent, and is ruled by a 
55 by 25 miles, area 625 sq. m. ; pop. 200,000. sultan or Seyyid, Bargash ben Said, son of 
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the Imam of Muscat, who succeeded in 1870. 
Caravans start to the interior and the Great 
Lakes from Mombasa, Pangani, Saadani, Baga- 
Dar-es-Salam (whence a road is being 
Ny &s f a )> and Quiloa. They carry arms, 
cotton, beads, and brass-wire, returning with 
gum copal, cloves, ivory, wax, indiarubber, 
cocoanut oil, oil-seeds, etc. The population of 
Zanzibar island consists of Arabs, intermixed 
with various East African races, Hindu and 
Malagasy traders, and numerous foreigners. 
Chief are the Arab land-holders and slave- 
employers. The slave-trade ( q.v .), nominally 
suppressed by treaty with the Seyyid, is still 
earned on secretly. There is an army of some 
x,40o men. Industries are chiefly the extraction 
of cocoanut oil, and, now, sugar-boiling. The 
Seyyid s revenue is £220,000. Imports in 1880 
*709,90°; exports ,£870,350; imports in 1883 
^.aao, 000 ; exports £800,000. The trade is 
with Great Britain, Germany, America, France, 
India, and Arabia. Chief imports, raw and 
bleached cotton and manufactured goods ; chief 
exports, ivory, caoutchouc, skins, sesame seed, 
a **d orchilla. The commercial importance 
of Zanzibar has been recently increasing, and 
there is no doubt will now tend to progress 
vigorously. Trouble between Zanzibar and 
Portugal occurred early in ’87, with reference 
to the possession of territory at Cape Delgado 
and Tungi Bay. The dispute was peaceably 
terminated through the intervention of Great 
Britain and Germany. During '88 the death of 
the Sultan occurred (March) and was succeeded 
by his son, the Sultan Seyyid Kalijah Difficul- 
ties arose between the Germans and some of 
the other Powers, fighting taking place. In 
consequence of the revolt of the coast-towns 
against the German Company, blockade of the 
Zanzibar coast to suppress slavery, in which 
England, Germany, Italy, and Portugal joined, 
is at present (Dec 6th) in progress. Consult 
report of Consul Kirk, in “Reports ofHM’s 
Consuls,” Part xui., ’82; Keith Johnston’s 
H. Johnston’s “ Kilima-Njaro ” ; 
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Burton’s “Zanzibar ”, Thomson’s and Stanley 's 
various works, etc. See Diplomatic. 

Zebehr Pasha, at one time one of the greatest 
leaders, particularly of slaves, m the Soudan 
He obtained much authonty there, and acting 
under the Government at Cairo suppressed 
several revolts in Darlour and adjoining pro- 
vinces. During Gordon’s first administration 
Z.’s son rose m revolt, and being defeated by 
the Egyptian troops was afterwards shot, along 
With several of his officers. After this there 
was always supposed to be a blood-feud between 
Gordon and Z., who was ultimately, about ’73, 
sent to Cairo, where he remained in dignified 
exile. After Gordon reached Khartoum in the 
beginning of ’83, he pressed with great vehe- 
mence on the English Government to send Z. to 
Khartoum as his successor, and with instructions 
neither to go to Darfour nor the Bahr-Gazelie 
provinces, to keep the peace with Abyssinia, 
and to pursue no one who had been engaged m 
suppressing his son’s revolt. Gordon had a 
high opinion of Z.’s courage, administrative 
ability, and personal influence ; but the English 
Government declined to follow his advice, 
chiefly because they feared that Z. would revive 
the slave trade, turn traitor, and probably kill 
Gordon instead of assisting him. Some time 
after the fall of Khartotim, Z. was arrested 
at Cairo and charged with being engaged in ! 
a conspiracy against the Khurri, and was i 
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removed to Gibraltar ; but was released some 
months ago. A letter appeared in the Times 
(Dec. 8) from Sir John Adye, eulogising Zebehr 
and advocating the employment of his services. 

ZeilalL A town and port on the north Somali 
coast of the Gulf of Aden. It forms part of the 
British Protectorate established m 1885 on this 
coast. It is a market for the exchange of pro- 
duce from the interior with European goods. 
I11 the seventh century, and for long after, 
Zeilah was the capital of the Arab empire of the 
same name. It was m Egyptian hands before 
England took it. See Berbera, Aden, and 
Somaliland. 

Zhob Valley Expedition. See ed. ’66. 

Zola, Emile. Born April 2nd, 1840, in Paris. 
Educated at the Lycee St. Louis, m Paris, he 
began life at Messrs. Hachette’s, the distin- 
guished French publishing firm. He devoted 
much of his leisure to literary work, and soon 
appeared as a novelist in “JLes Mystferes de 
Marseille,” and “ Therfese Raqum,” exhibiting 
his remarkable power of critical analysis of 
human nature. “ L'AsBominoir,” perhaps his 
most populai work, has gone through fifty edi- 
tions. On the stage Zola has not had much 
success, but a dramatised version of “ L’As- 
sommoir ” ran for two hundred nights, and an 
English adaptation, “ Drink,” had a great suc- 
cess. He is also the author of “Nana,” “ Pot 
Bouille,” and many other works. As a critic, 
Zola has contributed much to the Voltaire ana 
the Figaro. I Ie is a writer of remarkable power 
and industry. His last novel is “La Terre.” 
The book has been prohibited in Austria and 
England (Oct. ’88) on account of its alleged 
indecency M Zola was appointed a Knight of 
the legion of Honour last year 

Zollverein. bee ed. ’88. 

Zorrilla, Leon Manuel Ruiz, Spanish Re- 
publican leader, w r as b. at Burgo de Osma, in 
Old Castille, in 1834. Practised law in Madrid, 
and entered the Cortes 111 1858 as a Piogressist. 
For paitiupation in the June using of 1866 he 
was exiled, but =0011 leturned to Spain, and 
became Minister of Public Instruction and 
Commeite under the provisional government 
of 1868. In all, Seiior Zorrilla has been three 
times a Minister of State was twice Prime 
Minister, and once duung the reign of Amadeo, 
President of the Cortes. Among the more 
notable of Sehor Zon ilia’s political acts was 
the abolition of slavery m Porto Rico ; and he 
als# assisted in removing the differential duties 
upon English goods, m granting freedom of 
worship, and in instituting civil marriage. 
After the resignation of Amaaeo, Sefior Zorrilla 
left Spain, and has since lived abroad, chiefly 
m London and Pans, whence he has carried on 
an active Republican propaganda. 

ZulUland. A country m South Africa, 
north-east of Natal, now a British possession. 
Area about 10,000 sq. m. : pop. probably 200,000. 

Is well watered and capable of cultivation, with 
X40 miles of seaboard. St. Lucia Bay. the best 
harbour, proclaimed British (1885), is full of 
shoals, and very unhealthy. Ihe coast is 
damp and hot, but suitable for sugar and 
other semi-tropical products. The interior is 
rugged and intersected with rapid rivers, 
but being high, is cooler, drier, and more 
healthy than the coast. At the beginning of 
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this century, Chaka, a Zulu chief, organised 
his people into an army on a European plan. 
He became master of the whole country be- 
tween the Limpopo and Cape Colony. In 1838 
his brother Dingaan succeeded him. Sundry 
of Chaka’s generals became independent, form- 
ing kingdoms far to the north and west ; and 
under Panda, the successor of Dingaan, the 
Zulu kingdom became reduced to the territory 
now called Zululand. In 1873 Panda was suc- 
ceeded by Oetewayo (pron. Ketch wy'o), who 
reorganised the Zulu regiments. Cetewayo 
became embroiled with the Natal government, 
and in 1879 British troops entered Zululand 
in three columns. The centre, under Lord 
Chelmsford, suffered a terrible reverse at 
Isandhlwana, where 1.000 British troops were 
slain. In spite of the heroic defence of Rorke’s 
Drift, it had to retreat. On the south Col. 
Pearson defeated a Zulu force, but was be- 
leaguered in Etchowe for some months. On 
the north Sir Evelyn Wood suffered some re- 
verses, but defeated: the Zulus at Kambula Kop. 
Eventually the Zulus were utterly overthrown 
at Gingihlova and Ulundi, and Cetewayo made 
prisoner. Zululand was then partitioned into 
thirteen chieftainships; but disorder soon en- 
sued. in 1882 Cetewayo was restored to a part 
of the country { with a Native Reserve, under 
a British Resident, between him and Natal. 
But he was soon overthrown by the chief 
Usibepu, and obliged to fly to the Reserve, 
where he died. In 1885-6 many Boers trekked 
into Zululand from the Transvaal, seizing land 
and “squeezing” out the Zulus. The influx 
of Zulu refugees into the Reserve and Natal, 


and the formation of a new Boer Republic, in 
defiance of treaties and native rights, caused 

g reat excitement m Natal. The British 
overnment eventually deputed Sir Arthur 
Havelock, Governor of Natal, to negotiate with 
the Boer leaders. He allowed their claim to 
the part of Zululand they had chiefly settled, 
and recognised their republic, while forbidding 
further encroachment. The “New Republic,” 
as the Boers have named it, is now regularly 
constituted It occupies the western part of 
Zululand, and does not reach the coast. Its 
area is 1,380 sq. m. ; capital Vryheid. In 1887 
the British Government, Deing strongly pressed 
thei eto both at home and m South Africa, for- 
mally annexed the whole of Zululand except 
the New Republic. The area of this acquisition 
is 8,220 sq. m. It is to be governed as a sepa- 
rate Crown colony, and is at present adminis- 
tered by a Resident Commissioner under the 
Governor of Natal. Late in 1887 the Zulu chiefs 
Dinizulu and Undabuko were cited to appear 
before the Governor, m consequence of tneir 
having sought Boer aid against the British. 
During the year *88 a rebellion of Dinizulu, 
arising out of cattle thefts and the attempt to 
arrest the oflendei s with too weak a force, was 
magnified into a British defeat, in spite of 
subsequent successes by British troops and 
auxiliaries. After protracted operations Dini- 
zulu was conquered, and was sent under escort 
(Nov.) to Etchowe, where, it was understood, 
he would be placed on his trial. Etohowe 
appears to be the capital of the new British 
possession. See Natal, Transvaal, Swazi- 
land, and Amatongaland. 
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OCCURRENCES DURING PRINTING. 


Apiculture. (Dec. 10) The annual show of 1 
the Smith held Club was opened, and appeared 
to not only equal those in previous years, but 
even surpass them. The exhibits from the J 
Queen’s farms, and also from those of H R.H. 
tne Prince of Wales, again secured a large 
measure of success Her Majesty’s list of 
prizes included two 1st, five 2nd, and three 
3rd prizes — only three of the animals sent 
for exhibition being unsuccessful. 

Aquatics. (Dec 11) Searle proved the 
winner in the four days’ International Sculling 
contest on the Brisbane river. 

Austria-Hungary. (Dec. 10) An exchange 
of telegrams took place between the German 
Emperor and the Emperor of Austria, on the 
occasion of the 40th anniversary of the accession 
of the latter 

Births. 

(Dec. 3) Carmarthen, the Marchioness of, d 
(Dec. 6) Flavel, Mrs. S , the Mayoress of Leam- 
ington, St. 

(Dec. 9) Tanoock, w. of the Rev. C. C., head- 
master of Rossall School, d 

Bolivia. (Dec. 10) The Antofagasta railway, 
400 m. in length, is to be proceeded with. It 
will bring Bolivia into communication with 
Europe. 

Bright, Mr. (Dec. 11) The bulletin issued 
in the evening was to the following effect * — 
“Mr. Bright has had a fairly good day, and 
has fully maintained the strength he had gained 
this morning, although the state of the lungs 
is not quite so good as yesterday.’’ 


while Sir W. B. Gurdon in all probability 
would be the Liberal candidate. 

France. (Dec. 4) M. Numa Gilly was sus- 
pended by M. Floquet from the mayoralty of 
Nimes, in consequence of the publication of a 
book entitled “ Mes Dossiers. (Dec. 9) Capt. 
Dnant, son-in-law of General Boulanger, was 
ordered 30 days’ arrest by the Minister of War 
for publishing “ La Guerre de Demain.” 
(Dec. 10) The French share of the new Russian 
loan was subscribed several times over in Paris. 

Germany. (Dec. 5) Prince Bismarck sent a 
letter of thanks to the University of Giessen, 
which recently conferred the degree of D.D. on 
him. (Dec. 8) The Emperor, it was stated, 
had abandoned proceedings against the news- 
paper which had published what purported to 
be the Emperor Frederick’s diary. (Dec. 9) 
White Book on East African affairs presented 
to Reichstag (Dec. 10) The preliminary exa- 
mination of Prof. Geffcken was concluded, and 
it was understood that the Professor would 
soon appear on trial before the Supreme 
Cou.t of the Empire It was announced 
that Prince Alexander of Hesse was lying at 
the point of death 

India. (Dec. 10) Lord Lansdowne formally 
assumed charge of the government of India. 
Lord Dufferin, the late Viceroy, received ova- 
tions on his departure from Calcutta. An im- 
portant conference of delegates from Madras, 
the N W Provinces and Bengal, is expected 
to assemble shortly to discuss the relations of 
provincial to imperial finance 


Bulgaria. (Dec. 5) The Sobranye has agieed 
to the proposal of the War Minister to raise 
the effective strength of the Bulgarian ai my in 
time of peace from 22,400 men to 27,400. 

Cricket (Dec 10) The County Cricket 
Council’s annual meeting took place at Lord’s, 
and was attended by many delegates from the 
various counties. The Local Government Act 
affects cricket as well as more serious subjects ; 
and Lord Harris therefore moved the following 
resolution (which was carried unanimously) — 
“That for purposes of cricket, county boun- 
daries are not affected by the Local Govern- 
ment Act.”— The following are the dates of the 
five leading matches for ’89 —July 1, 2, and 3, 
Oxford v. Cambridge, at Lord’s ; July 4, 5. and 
6 , Gentlemen v. Players, at Kennington Oval ; 
July 8, o, and 10, Gentlemen v. Playeis, at 
Lord’s ; July 12 and 13, Eton v . Harrow, at 
Lord’s ; and July 11, 12, and 13, North v. South, 
at Manchester. 

Elections. (Dec. 11) The two candidates for 
the seat at Maidstone— Mr. Cornwallis (C ) and 
Mr. John Barker (L.)— formerly held by the late 
Major Ross, are busily engaged in the contest, 
which promises to be a close one. — It was 
announced that Lord Brooke had consented to 
champion the Conservative cause at Colchester, 


Italy. (Dec 10) The new penal code, as 
well as other laws recently passed by the 
Italian Government, are considered so unusual 
as almost to warrant the departure of the Pope 
from Rome. 

Marriages. 

(Dec 8) Donkin, Dr.— Auguste Margarethe, 
widow of the late Prof. E. H. Palmer, of 
Cambridge 

Obituary. 

(Dec 3) Bchestakoff, Admiral, Russian Minister 
of Marine, 68 . 

(Dec. 7) Wake, Richard F. R., artist on the 
Graphic staff, shot while sketching at 
Suakin. S 3 . 

(Dec. 8) Angyelics, Monsignor, the Patriarch of 
Carlovitz, 72 . 

(Dec. 8) Butterworth, Joseph, of the Stock Ex- 
change, 68 

(Dec. 10) Churchill, Lady Alan Spencer, at 
Twickenham. 

(Dec. 10) G-alliera, The Duchess of, a lady 
famous for her great wealth and benevolence. 
The total sum of her various gifts is said to 
be not far short of 00,000,000 7 r., which she 
bestowed in both Italy and France on various 
public objects : 73 . 
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Obituaries — continued. 

(Dec. 10) Paley, Prof., grandson of the author 
of “Evidences of Christianity." Graduated 
M.A. (’42). Joined the Roman Catholic 
Church (46). Classical Examiner to the 
University of London. 

(Dec. ix) SylaUds, John, head of the firm 
of Rylands and Sons (Limited), at Longford 
Hall, Manchester. The company has given 
employment for many years to 12,000 persons. 
Mr. R. was reputed to be a millionaire. 88. 

Panama Canal. (Dec. xo) The Commission 
held another meeting in Paris, and came to the 
decision that measures should be taken which 
would enable the Company to postpone some 
of its liabilities until the time when the Canal 
should be un fait accompli. 

Parliamentary. (Dec. 10) The House has 
been engaged during the last few days m pass- 
mg the Estimates in Committee of Supply; 
6 ut, in consequence of the disposition to discuss 
many questions arising from the Irish policy of 
the Government, progress has been slow. 
(Dec. 11J The Irish Land Purchase Bill was 
passed in the House of Lords,— the Commons’ 
amendment to the Lords’ amendment being 
agreed to. In the House of Commons, the 
attention of the House was mainly directed to 
the consideration of the Scotch Civil Service 
Estimates and the Irish Estimates. 

Parnell Commission. (Dec. xt) The wit- 
nesses examined were Mr. George Carter, 
owner of an estate in co. Mayo ; and Miss 
Lucy A. Thompson, who stated that she had 
been boycotted ever since the establishment of 
the League. 

Patti, Mdme (Dec. 11) A great leception 
was accorded to the pnma donna, fresh from 
her triumphs in Paris, at the Albert Hall, when 
she sang with great effect “Ave Maria,” and 
other selections. 

Persia. (Dec. 9) The report was circulated 
that a nott, indicating a threatening attitude, 
had been addressed to Persia by the Russian 
Government. (Dec. 10) The Persian authori- 
ties have gone so far as to prohibit the sale of 
corn to the Russians, and this action seems to 
have fostered m the minds of the latter a 
strong anti-Persian feeling. 

Pope, The. (Dec. 8) The Pontifical Secretary 
of State has interrogated the various Papal 
Nuncios abroad as to the Pope’s proposal to 
hold a European Congress relative to the abo- 
lition of slavery. 

Russia. (Dec. 8) It was reported that a 
gi oup of French financiers were about to found 
a Russian mining company, with a capital of 
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70,000,000 fr., in Russian Poland, the project 
being patronised by the Russian Government. 
(Dec. xi) The Minister of War, it is reported, 
demands that the artillery in Poland snail be 
increased and placed on a war footing. 


SaUsbury, Lord. (Dec. xx) In the House of 
Lords, Lord S. delivered a speech dealing 
with England’s relations to Persia, expressing 
the desire that the new measures undertaken, 
with regard to that country, might be beneficial 
not only to the people of England, but “ above 
all things beneficial to the Persian people them- 
selves. 


Servia. (Dec. 9) The returns of the rural 
elections show that out of 540 seats the Pro- 
gressists have only 60, the Liberals about 150, 
and the Radicals the rest. (Dec. xx) The ab- 
dication of King Milan was, in St. Petersburg, 
considered imminent, unless the interference 
of Austria takes place. Should such an event 
occur, Queen Nathalie might return to Servia. 

Spain. (Dec. 10) The new Ministry was an- 
nounced to be constituted as follows : — Premier, 
Senor Sagasta ; Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
The Maiquis de la Vega de Armijo; Minister 
of Finance, Sefior Venaneio Gonzalez ; Minister 
of the Interior, Seflor Capdepon ; Minister of 
Justice, Senor Canalejas ; Minister of Com- 
merce, Count Xiquena ; Minister of War. Gen. 
Chinchilla ; Minister of Marine, Admiral Arias ; 
Minister of the Colonies, Sefior Becerra. 

Suakln. (Dec. 10) A telegram from Gen. 
Grenfell announces that Osman Digna is stated 
to be at Handoub, with a force of 2,000 men. 
(Dec. ir) Great activity is still being displayed 
by the enemy, and tioops m Cyprus ana at 
Malta are now placed at Gen. Dormer’s dis- 
posal. 


United States. (Dec. 6) Completed returns 
of the popular vote registered m the recent 
presidential election show that Mr. Cleveland 
received 5,526,503 votes, and General Harrison 
5,428,299. Therefore Mr. Cleveland, though 
beaten owing to the present electoral system, 
in reality received a majority 01*98,204 votes. 

Zanzibar. (Dec 10) It was reported that 
Bagamoyo and Dar-es-Salaam were held by 
means of military blockhouses. The Indians 
hope that the Germans will confine their war- 
like operations to these places. A meeting was 
held by the British Indians for the purpose of 
formulating means for the release of those who 
are in the hands of the Arabs at Pangani and 
other places. (Dec. 11) It was announced in 
the House of Commons that Bagamoyo, which 
is destroyed, was by no means the most im- 
portant post on the East Coast of Africa. 
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OVER 4-0,000 IN USE. 



SPEED CONTESTS. 


CINCINNATI, July 25th, Highest Speed on Legal Testimony. 
REMINGTON, 97 Words per Minute. 
CALIGRAPH, 77 Words per Minute. 

NEW YORK, August 1st. 

FIRST, SEGOND, TjHIRD & fOUI^T|H PRIZES 

on Business Correspondence. 

TORONTO, August 13th. 

Tournament for CHAMPIONSHIP of the WORLD. 

GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 

lor Highest Speed ever recorded on Business Correspondence and Legal 
Testimony,— 99 Words per Minute, excluding errors. 


Full Particulars sent on Application to 

SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
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lOO, ORACEGHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
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PRINTING INK COMPANY, 

g & io, Water Lane, Ludgate, E.C. 
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-** Specialities. *♦ 

DRY COLOURS. 
ROLLER COMPOSITION. 
BRONZE POWDERS. 

VARNISHES. 
LETTERPRESS INKS. 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 
POSTING INKS. 
COPYABLE PRINTING INKS. 
NEWS INKS. 


— ooo- 

BRANCH DEPOTS: 

21, Cannon Street, Manchester. 

43, Moor Street, 

BIRMINGHAM. 




Telegraphic Addresses : 
“CULROSS, LONDON.” 
“CULROSS, MANCHESTER” 
“CULROSS, BIRMINGHAM.” 


SPECIMENS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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THE ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED 

Head Office- BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O. 


CAPITAL ... ~ 

PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE F UND 

Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, I Rhodes 


K.C.B., M.P., Chairman. 
Hon. W. St. John F. Brod 
rick, M.P. 


'Bixtctoxs. 

Cobb, Esq. 


£ 2 , 000,000 

£ 800,000 

£ 240,000 


Hugh B. Muir, Esq. 

| William Dunn, Esq. Fred. Peel, Esq. 

| Rt. Hon. Hy. H. Fowler, M.P. Edward G. Price, Esq. 
Daniel Mackenzie, Esq. Hugh C. Ross, Esq. 


rick, M.P. [ Daniel Mackenzie, Esq. | Hugh C. Ross, Esq. 

General Manager— R. O. Yeats Assistant Manager — H. T Horn. Secretary — Thos. J. Scott, 
Battersea Branoh— 30, Victoria Road, Battersea Park, S.W.— H. H Hall, Manager . 

Oamden Town Branch— 176, High Street, Camden Town, N.W. (Temporary Office).— A. S. Smythi 
ChelMa Branoh— 14, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S W — J Richardson, Manager. [Manage 

Earls Court Branch — 201, Earl s Court Road, S.W. — J G. Barnes, Manager. 

Kensington Branoh— 88 and 90, High Street, Kensington, W.— H P. B Smith, Manager. 

Kilbrnn Branoh-74, High Road, Kilburn, NW-J.F Sabine, Manager. 

Regent Street Branch— 239, Regent Street, W. — E Whiskard, Manager. 

Streathun Branoh— t, The Triangle, Streatham, S.W.— Edwd. Smith, Manager. [Manage 

TJppM 1 Holloway Branoh— 820, Holloway Road, N — A S. Smythe, Manager ; A. G. Peace, Su> 
Cuirent Accounts opened m accordance with the prevailing custom of similar establishment 
Deposits received in sums of £10 and upwards, subject to seven days’ notice, at the curre 
rate of interest ; or otherwise, as may be agreed upon. 

No charge made for collecting Country Cheques. 

Agencies of Foreign and Country Banks undertaken, purchases and sales of Stocks, Shari 
and other Securities effected, Dividends thereon leceived, Coupons collected or negotiated, ai 
every other description of Banking business transacted. 

To Customers of the Bank the utmost facilities will be afforded for the transmission of Mom 
between London. Liverpool, Manchester, and Scotland, and for the payment or receipt of Mom 
at any of those places in exchange for Stock, Shares, etc 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts of Europe and elsewhere. 

December . 1888. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limitec 

. , . Established in 1833. Capital, £1.000,000. 

Head Office-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Branches In Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurracbeo, Agra, Lahore, Bhanghc 
. and Agencies at Bushire and Bussorah. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London banke 
and interest allowed when the credit balance does not fall below ,£300. 

Deposits received for fixed penods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued at the cuirent exchanges of the day, on any of the Branches of the Bank free 
extra charge, and approved bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock a 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realised. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, tra 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

birkbeck bank 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minim 
mon thIy balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers the Custody of Deeds and other Securities; 
andShares^ ^* xc k an £ e > Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Sto« 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

JTOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PEE MONTH, with immedi 
possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Birkbeck Building Socis 
29. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

WOW 10 PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 8HILLIN08 PER MONTH, v 

4.1. *® m ®d***« possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Offitf 

the Birkbeck Land Society, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager . 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835), 

4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


PAID-ITP CAPITAL £1,600,000 

RESERVE FUND £800,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETOR* UNDER THE CHARTER £1,600,000 


£4,000,009 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 


JAMES ALEXANDER, Esq. 
VISCOUNT ANSON. 

WILLIAM R. ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 

JOSEPH HARROLD, Esq. 
EDWARD W. T. HAMILTON, Esq. 


SAMUEL JOSHUA, Esq. 

W A McARTHUR Esq., M.P. 
JOHN SANDERSON, Esq. 
MARTIN RIDLEY SMITH, Esq. 
GEO. DUNBAR WHATMAN, Esq 
TIIOS SUTHERLAND, Esq., M.P. 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the United Kingdom. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFFS issued on the Branches of the Bank in the Colonies 
of Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
Bills negotiated or sent for Collection. Telegraphic transfers made Deposits received m 
London at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained at the Office. 

PRIDEAUX SELBY, Secretary. 


G. BARKER &CO., 

THE BANK, 

MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C., 

ESTABLISHED 1863. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS mad* up to the 30th June and 31st December in each year, and interest 
allowed on the minimum monthly balances, at the rate of 'I wo per Cent, per Annum, if not drawn below 
^25, and Three per Cent per annum if not drawn below „£ioo during the term of each half-year. No 
Commission charged, except in cases where a large number af transactions occur with a merely nominal 
balance. Customers keeping accounts have the facility of having approved Bills Discounted, and of 
obt aining Loans upon negotiable security 

DIVIDENDS, Annuities, Pensions, etc., collected. 

STOCKS, Shares, or other Securities Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT and Circular Notes obtained, payable abroad 

AGENCIES of Foreign and Country Banks undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 


transacted. 


DEPOSITS — Deposits of £ 1 and upwards received and Receipts issued. 
Special Rates. 


On Demand 
7 Days’ Notice . 

14 »> 

30 „ 

3 Months’ Notice 


3 * 

U 

5 

6 


per cent, per Annum' 
>» >> 

*» >» 

11 11 


Interest 
■ payable 
Quarterly. 


J£ xtra Bonus of 1 per Cent . allowed on sums remaining on deposit 12 complete calendar months . 

Farther particulars given or forwarded on application. 
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THE CITY BANK, LIMITED, LONDON. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL (100,000 Shares of £40 each), £1000.000. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL (£10 per Share on 100,000 Shares), £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £000,000, 

DIRECTORS. 

Hy. John Atkinson, Esq., M.P. Henry Holmes, Esq. Joaquin de Mancha, Esq. 

John Corry, Esg. Samuel Joshua, Esq. Thos. Sutherland, Esq., M.P 

Thomas Morgan Harvey, Esq. Emile Levita, Esq. James E. Vanner, Esq. 

John Henderson, Esq. William Macnaughtan, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE (Corner of Finch Lane), THREADNLEDLE STREET. 

Alfred Georoe Kknnhdv, Manager | David G. H. Pollock, Assistant Ma nager. 

BOND STREET . . .34, Old Bond Street . . . Edward G. Mullins. Mana^, 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 159 and r6o, Tottenham Court Rd. Frederick B Kiriiv, * 

t TTl A 'PL' U 11 T - l T 1 4... i t _ 1 1 a * M 


LUDGATE HILL . . .61 and 63, Ludgate Hill 

PADDINGTON . . . 219 and 221, Edgw are Road . 

KN 1 GHTSBR 1 DGE . . . 7, Lowndes Ten ace . . . 

ALDGATE .... Aldg a , c Bu,!dim;s, Corner of Fen- 
church St. and Leadenhall St. 

HOLBORN 34, Holborn Viaduct . 

OLD STREET . . . Gieat Eastern Street • . 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 73, Queen Victoria Street . 

hORE S'] Rfc LT and xoi, Fore Street * . 

Secretary— H. W. Lamb. 


George W. Oakley, 

J. S. BbVING'ION, 

Richard S. Fknmngs, 
Alfred Jaques, 

Wm Hy. Nicholls, 
Wm H Hillman, 

D. Kidd, 

Thomas Reed. 


Current Accounts are kept in conformity with the practice of Loudon Bankers In cases where a remunerate 
Balance is not maintained, a Charge i for Com utwo.i is made Parties keeping Current Accounts have the facility ul 
having approved Bills discounted— of obtaining Loan* upui n^goviable bivuritics—of depositing Bills Coupons etc foi 
collection— and of lodging with the Bank Deeds and oilier valuable property in Fireproot Strong-Rooms for safe* custody 
DEPOSIT ACCOUN IS -Money, m amounts of £10 and upwards, is received from the pflk gfferSllJrJubSjS to 
seven days notice of withdrawal and Interest is allowed tlieieon at llu* current rate 01 die day , the Bank notifvm * a m 
change in the rate of Interest by Advertisement m one or mure of the leading London Newspapers If thu money b« 
withdrawn wuhm a torimght, no Interest is allowed Persons having Current Accounts can transter any portion of the I 
Credit Balance to Deposit Account J 

The AuUNCY of COUNI KY and FOREIGN Banks whether Joint Stock or Private, is undertaken by the Bank 
Lf ri EKS of CKHOIT, payable at any of the chiet Commercial 1'owns and Cities of the World, are granted , also Mercan 
ti.e and Marginal Credits Circular No I Hs are issued by the Ban*., iddressed to all, and p lyable at any, of the places 
on the Comment where the Bank has au appointed Correspondent Dividends, etc on Government anti other Stock*! 
Annuities, Pensions, etc , are received tor customers of the Bank without charge , the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares! 
and Securities are also undertaken , and every description of Banking business is transacted lc: Officers and Clerks o 
die B ink are pledged not to disc'osc the trine it turns of any of its C ustoni^ri. u ' c s 0 


Qfyaxtexeb ISanft of gn6ta, JVusfrafia 
an6 @$ina. 

Head Office: 

HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 

INCORPORATED BV ROYAL CHARTER. 


RESERVE FUND 


£225,000 | CAPITAL 

COURT OF DIRECTORS, 1888-89. 


WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. 

SIR ALFRED DENT, RC.M G. 

JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq. 
EMILE LEVITA, Esq. 

Manager— JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, 


WILLIAM MACNAUGHTON, Esq. 
WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq. 
ROBERT STEWART, Esq. 

JAMES WHITTALL, Esq. 
Sub-Manager— CALEB LEWIS. 


Secretary— WILLIAM CHARLES MULLINS. 

BANKERS. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND. THE CITY BANK, LIMITED. 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 

AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 

Inspector THOMAS FORREST. 

BOMBAY. RANGOON BATAVIA. HONGKONG. HAS 

CALCUTTA. PENANG. SOURABAYA. FOOCHOW. YOK 

AKYAB. SINGAPORE. MANILA. SHANGHAI. 

The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange ; grant Drafts 


HANKOW. 

YOKOHAMA. 


the above Agenciesand Branches ; and transact General Banking Business there. 


Drafts payable i 
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THE FEDERAL BANE OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Incorporated under “ The Companies Statute, 1864,” of the Victorian Parliament . 

JOINT BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA. 

Capital, £2,000,000. Subscribed, £800,000. Paid-up Capital, £400,000. Reserve Fund, £90,000. 


Head Office— MELBOURNE. 


DIRECTORS— John Whifctingham, Esq , President', J 13 Watson, Esq , Vice-President ; John Robb, Esq ; 
WiUiam McLean, Esq , J P ■ Hon James Munro, M P Oeneial Manager— A, Priestley Assistant Manager— 3 . 
D S Finnock BRANCHES IN VICTORIA— Albert Park , Armdalo; North Melbourne , Prahran, South 
MlSS* BRANCHES IN NEW SOUTH WALES-Sydney , Haymarket SYDNEY 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS— Hon F T Humpheiy, MLC, Chairman, Robert Hudson, Esq ; J Y Mills, 
Esq.JP. Manager— E MacDonald Accountant— John Docker BRANCH IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA— 

Adelaido ADELAIDE BOARD OF DIREOTORS-W Bickford, Esq , J P , W Longbottom, Esq., J.P ; 
F. Basedow, Esq , M.P Manager— William Neill Accountant— H D Cook 

London Branch- 18 , KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


DIRECTORS— Sir Henry Barkly, KCB, &c. Sic, Lieut -General Sir Andrew Clarke, G C M.G., &c., &c ; 
Hon Howard Spensley Manager— John H Butt. Accountant — E H Christian London Bankers — Bank 
of England, London and Westminstoi Bank, Limited London A uditors — Messrs Tuiquand, Youngs & Co 

COLONIAL AGENCIES.— NEW SOUTH WALES-TI10 Australian Joint Stock Bank QUEENS- 
LAND— The Australian Joint Stock Bank , The Queensland National Bank (Limited) NEW ZEALAND— 
The Bank of New Zealand SOUTH AUSTRALIA— The Bank of South Australia (Limited) WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA— Tho Western Australian Bank TASMANIA— The Commercial Bank of Tasmania (Limited). 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS.— Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh North of Scotland Bank (Limited), 
Aberdeen Clydesdale Bank (Limited), Glasgow Bank of Ireland, Dublin Belfast Banking Co (Limited), 
Belfast Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London and China Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Anelo-Egyptian Bank (Limited). Banque 
Franco-Egyptienne Standard Bank of South Africa (Limited) Messrs Thomas Mosley & Co , Gibraltar. 

DEPOSIT AGENTS IN SCOTLAND.— Messrs Crombie, Boll & Bannorman, W.S , 137, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh J Knox Crawford, Esq, SSC, 10, George Street, Edinburgh Messrs Thomson, Jackson, 
Gourlay & Taylor, 24, George Square, Glasgow Messrs Pauli & Williamson, 12, King Street, Aberdeen 
* DEPOSIT AGENTS IN IRELAND.— Mossrs Quain & Powell, 2, College Street, Dublin Messrs 
Robert Workman & Co , 8, Corporation Street, Belfast Messrs W & R Morrogh, 74, South Mall, Cork. 

The London Branch issues Drafts on Demand upon the Colonial Branches of tho Bank free of charge ; 
purchases and collects Bills on the Australasian Colonies , and undertakes every description of Colonial banking 
business upon the most favourable terms Deposits of £50 and upwards, for fixed periods, from Six Months to 
Five Years, received upon terms to be ascertained on application 

! No. 18, King William Street, E.C. JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


IMPERIAL OTTOMAN BANK, 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

LONDON AGENCY, 26 , THROGMORTON STREET, E C. 


J. Alexander, Esq. 

The Hon. T. C. Bruce, M.P. 
Sir W. R. Drake. 

E. Gilbertson, Esq. 


Committee in London . 

P. Du Pr£ Grenfell, Esq 
'Die Right Hon. Lord Hilling- 
don. 

J. W. Larking, Esq. 

W. ROBERTSON, Esq , Manager , London Agency . 


Hon. C. W. Mills, M.P. 
L. M. Rate, Esq. 

O. C. Waterfield, Esq. 


When Established 
Capital 

Number and Amount of Shares ... 
Liability oi ditto 

Number of Branches and Agencies 
Reserves 31st December, 1887 
Date of Meeting, Yearly, in June 

Business Hours 

Share Quotations 


1863. 

£ 10,000,000. Paid-up, ^5,000,000. 
500,000 of £20 each to bearer, £10 paid. 
Limited to £20. 

Nineteen. 


^oardtay, Wednesday. 
10 to 4 ; Saturday, xo to 2. 
October, xo. 


W. LANDER, Secretary . 


CHIEF OFFICE— CONSTANTINOPLE. 


London. | , Paris. 

Alexandria. 

Adnanople. 

Ad&lia. 

Aidin. 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 


Beyrout. - 

Broussa. 

Cairo. 

Damascus. 

Koniah, 


Lamaca (Cyprus). 
Limassol (Cyprus). 
Magnesia. 

Nicosia (Cyprus). 
Philippopoils. 


Port Said. 
Salonica. 
Smyrna. 
Sparta. 
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LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 

Establishfd March, 1834. 

8ub8crlbedCapltal,£14,000,000-Pafd-upCap(tat, £2,800,000— Rest or Surplus Fund, £1,655,62048.6 

DIRECTORS— Richard James Ashton, Esq.; Otto August Benecke, Esq.: John Nutt Bulle 
Esq. ; Bonamy Dobree, Esq. ; Frederick J. Edlmann, Esq. ; Augustus Wm. Gadesden, Esc 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. ; F. Marshall Huth, Esq ; Chas Edward Johnston, Esq ; Sir Penro 
Goodchlld July an, K.C.M.G., C.B ; Right Hon Lord Magheramorne, K.C B ; Henry Jo 
Norma n, Es q. ; Howard Potter, Esq ; Henry Parkman Sturgis, Esq. 

TRUSTEES— Otto August Benecke, Esq ; John Nutt BuQen, Esq. ; Frederick J Edlman 
Esq. {Augustus William Gadesden, Esq ; Wilmot Holland, Esq 

MANAGERS— City Office (4*, Lothbury), W Astle; Country Department (41, Lothbury), H. 
Billinghurst ; Westminster Branch (x, St. James’s Square), G. R Hemmerde ; Bloomsbury Bran 
(a 14 , High Holborn), H E Keene ; Southwark Branch ( 6 , Borough High Street), J. T Wall! 
Eastern Branch (130, High Street, Whitechapel), C Fisher; St Marylebone Branch (4, Stratfc 
Place, Oxford Street), C. Buttar ; Temple Bar Branch (217, Strand), B R. Ketchlee; Lambe 
Branch (ox, Westminster Bridge Road), C. D Millett ; South Kensington Branch (*, Brompt 
Square), P. N. Herbert ; Victoria Street Branch (Victoria Street, S W ), W H Alexandc 
Bayswater Branch (Westbourne Grove, W ), A H Daws; Holborn Circus and Hatton Gard 
Branch (1x4 and xx$, Holborn, E.C.), H. R, S Massey ; Islington Branch (260 and 270, Upj 
Street, Islington, N.L I G. Lindon; Tottenham Court Road and Hampstead Road Branch 
and 46 , Hampstead Road, N W ), A P. Plante ; Secretary, Tressilian P. Shipp ; Inspector 
Branches, H. L. Rutter. 

The present Subscribed Capital of the Bank is £14.000.000. in 140 000 Shares of £100 each, held by upwards of 7.1 
Shareholders The sum of £20 has been paid on each Snare, thus making the paid-up Capital £2.800.000. The Res 
Surplus Fund is £1,665.620 4s. 9d. Current Accounts are opened with, and the usual Banking facilities granted to, per; 
properly introduced The Bank takes the Agency of Private Country Banks. loint-Stock Banks, and other PuMic C 
panics in Hnglaml or the Colonies , attends to the purchase and sale of British and Foreign Stocks . collects Divide 
on Government Funds, Railway Stock, Foreign and other Securities, payable m England or abroad , acts as Agents for 
receipt of Military and other Pay and Allowances , and gi neraliy transacts every description of Banking husmess Si 
of £10 and upwards may be deposited, repayable at call , sums of £500 and upwards may be deposited upon seven d 
notice of withdrawal. Interest is allowed thercou, according to the class of Deposit, but subject to alteration by pu 
advertisement in the l tines newspaper Cheques cannot be drawn against Deposit Accounts, nor will Depositor' 
entitled to any of the usual Banking facilities of a Current Account A receipt is given for each deposit, which is 
transferable, and must be surrendered on repayment of the amount, according to the conditions printed thereon Ctrc 
Notes of £10, £25. and £50 are issued for the use of 1 ravelh rs, payable in the principal towns of Europe, Asia, Afi 
and North and South America They are issued free of expense, and are payable by the Agents abroad, at the excha 
of the day, without any deduction whatever for commission Letters of Credit are also granted, payable at all the C 
Towns and Cities abroad They may be obtained at the Bank in Lothbury, or any of its Branches 1 he Officers oj 
Hank are not allmved to receive any Christina s Boxes or G ratu ittc s 

LONnON, October, 1888, 1 P SHIPP, Secretary 


LONDON & SAN FRANCISCO CAN 

(LIMITED). 

Capital, £420,000, in 60,000 Shares of £7 each, fully paid. 
RESERVE FUND, £55,000. 


HEAD OFFICE : 22, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E 


glircctors. 

George William Campbell, Esq. William Nevvbold, Esq. 

Henry Goschen, Esq. Robert Davie Peebles, Esq 

Charles Hemery, Esq. 1 Robert Ryrie, Esq. 

Norman Dunning Rideout, Esq (California). 


Auditors. 

William Bevan, Esq. 

Turquand, Youngs & Co. i 

Managing Director— R. I). Peebles, Esq. 


Bankers. 

The London Joint Stock Bank, Lim 
Tiie Bank or England. 

Secretary — D. Hatcher, Esq. 


BRANCHES: 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. I PORTLAND, OREGON. 

Manager— A. Scrivener, Esq. | Manager— W. Mackintosh, Esq. 

Agents at New York— Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts granted, and Telegraphic Remittances made. Approved I 
negotiated or sent for collection, and, generally, Banking business of every descrip 
undertaken throughout the Pacific States and Territories. 

P e Pg* ! 0 °** terms w * uc * 1 ma y ke ascertained on application. 
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IKE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 

(LIM IT ED). 

CAPITAL : Authorised, £2,000,000 ; Subscribed and Paid Up, £500,000. 

LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. West End Branch : 25, COCKSPUR ST., S.W. 
EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 

DUNDEE: 6, PAN MU RE STREET. 

BRANCHEb AND AGENCIES. 

Colombo. Kobe (Hiogo) I Nagasaki. Seychelles. Tamatave. 

Galle. ) Madras. ! NcweiaElha Shanghai. Teheran. 

Hong Kong Mahe. : New York. Singapore. Vladivostock. 

i affna. j Mauritius. j Pans. Sidney. Yokohama, 

land}'. I Melbourne. I San Francisco. Tabreez. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

At 3, 4, and 5 months’ notice, 3 per cent, per annum. 

At 6, 7, and 8 months’ notice, 4 per cent per annum. 

At 9 to 12 months’ notice, 4^ pci cent, per annum. 

At 3, 5, or 7 years’ notice, 5 per cent, per annum. 

Current Accounts opened and cheque-books supplied. Interest al ?£ per cent, per annum 
allowed on the minimum monthly balance if not below ,£100. Advances made against approved 
banking securities. 

Securities bought, sold, and received foi safe custody fromi constituents of the Bank. Interest 
and dividends collected at a uniform commission of £ per cent. 

Drafts issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at cui rent rates, free of commission. Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. 

The fullest information can be obtained on application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or 
at the Head Office. GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 


Aden. 

Badulla. 

Bombay. 

Bushire. 

Calcutta. 


THE IJNIOM BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Limited* 

ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 

Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. Reserve Funds, £980,000. 

Reserve liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 

HEAD OFFICE— 1, BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHB1I RY, LONDON, E.C. 

DIRECTORS 

Richard] Ashton, Esq. 1 Arthur I lower, Esq Edward I’ W Miles, Esq. 

Chas. E. Bright, Esq., C.M.G. William O Gilchrist, Esq Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. 
Frederick G. Dalgety, Esq John S. Hili, Esq. Charles Parbury, Esq. 

Major Frederick Fanning. | Rt Hon. Lord Hillingdon Henry P Sturgis, Esq. 

Bankers — The Bank 01 England, and Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 


COLONIAL 

Victoria.— Melbourne, West Melbourne, South 
Melbourne, Collingwood, Fitzroy, Brunswick, 
Geelong, Ballarat, • Maryborough, Egerton, 
Tarnagulla, Clunes, Daylcsford, Stawell (Plea- 
sant Creek), Sandhurst (Bendigo), Rochester, 
Alexandra, Portland. 

New South Wales.— Sydney, George Street 
(Sydney). Newtown, Leichardt, Newcastle, 
West Maitland, Greta, Young, Burro wa, Gren- 
fell, Forbes. Parkes, Orange, Wagga Wagga, 
Junee, Cooleman, Hay, Broken Hill, Denili- 
quin. 

Queensland.— Brisbane, South Brisbane, For- 
titude Valley, Toowoomba, Gympie, Mary- 
borough. Bundaberg, Rockhampton, Mackay, 
Townsville, Charters Towers. 

Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange upon the Brand 

Bank's Agents throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Telegraphic Remittances are made to the Colonies Bi 
Deposits are received at the Head Office at rates of inte 


BRANCHES 

South Ausiralia.— Adelaide, Port Adelaide, 
Port Pine 

Westlkn Australia. — Perth, Fremantle, 
York, Albany (King George's Sound), Gerald- 
ton (Champion Bay), Roebourne and Cossack 
(North-West Coast). [Latrobe, Scottsdale. 

Tasmania.— Hobart, Oatlands, Launceston, 

New Zealand.— Auckland ; Thames ; Welling- 
ton ; Palmerston North ; Napier, Port Ahurin, 
Hastings (Hawk’s Bay); Gisborne (Poverty 
! Bay); Nelson; Blenheim (Marlborough); 

| Hokitika, Greymouth (West Coast); Christ- 

! church, Southbridge, Lyttleton. Rangiora, 

! Ashburton, Timaru, Waimate (Canterbury); 

Dunedin, Oamaru, Invercargill (Otago). 

I Fiji IsLANDS.-Suva. 

?s are issued by this Office, and may also be obtained from the 

5 on the Colonies are purchased or sent for collection. 

:st, and for periods, which may be ascertained on application 

W. E. HEWBUKN, Manager. 


Z Z 
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The DELHI and LONDON BANE, Limited. 

Established in India in 1844, Registered in London under Companies Acts, x86a and 1867, 
Capitsfl, £500,000 In 20,000 Shares of £25 each. Subscribed Capital, £337,625, folly paid up. 
Head Office— Royal Ba nk Bnilrttngq.lga, Blshopnga te Street, Within, E.C, 

DIRECTORS 

IMvid H. Small, Esq , Chairman I Major-Gen John Clarke I Dr. G W Leitnek. 

Major-Gen. E J. Rickards. | Lieut -Gen. Sidney Chalmers | w f. Smith, Esq 

J. w H ILBERY Manager T B BAKER, Accountant. 

Rankers — THE BANK OF England and UNION Bank OF LONDON 
Branches — CALCUT1 A, DELHI, LUCKNOW, MUSSOORIE 
Agents at Bombay-lHV. BANK OF BOMBAY. 


S t Aooounts are opened and kept on same terms as London Bankers, interest being allowed thereon 

ti are received, repayable at Seven and Fourteen Days' Notice, and for longer periods upon terms which can 
n application 

. Purchase* and Sale* effected ill all British and Foreign Stocks, Pay, Pensions, Annuities, etc , realised free ol 
charge to constituents 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, payable on the Continent of Europe, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, etc., 
nd the Bank draws upon most partsof India 


€fre General Eetiersionarp anu Jmjestment Company. 

Office :-N«. 5, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 

Established 1836. Further Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 14 & 15 Viet. cap. 130. 


CAPITAL £500,000. 


The business of this Company consists in the Purchase of, or Loans upon — 

Reversionary Interests, vested or contingent, in well-secured property ; also 
Liie Interests in Possession, or in Expectation. 

Loans upon Reversions maybe obtained eithei at an Annual Interest, or in considei ation 
of redeemable deferred charges, payable upon the Reversions falling m. 

Present Incomes aie likewise gi anted upon the latter principle to person* entitled to 
Reversionary interests, who may thus obtain an income until their property falls into possession, 
without being called upon for any payment until that event. 

Prospectuses and forms of proposal may be obtained from the Secretary, to whom all com- 
munications should be addressed. D. A. BUMSTED, Actuary and Secretary . 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S ASSURANCE COMPANY 

(LIMITS X». 


Established 1866. Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1862. 


Chief Offices: BIRMINGHAM. 

Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 


Present Annual Income over £200,000. 

Funds exceed £105,000. 

Claims paid up to present date over £508,400. 

Policies bear a Stated Surrender Value. Over £31,000 returned up to present date. 
Any Premium taken, from Id. per week to £100 per year. 

Claims up to £800 paid at once on satisfactory proof. 

See Opinions of the Press as to this Company’s remarkable progress. 

H. PORT, Managing Director. 
D. A. BECKETT, Secretary. 


November 1888 . 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Every Description of LIFE ASSURANCE 

and ANNUITY BUSINESS transacted. 
REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 

The amount of Claims paid exceeds TEN MILLIONS. 

The Inuested Assets exceed NINE MILLIONS. 


Premiums, Ordinary Branch 



£600,000 

Premiums, Industrial Branch ... 


£3,000,000 

Interest 


£250,000 


Total Income 

£3,850,000 


The last Annual and Valuation Reports can be obtained upon application to the Secretary 
Managers — T. C. Dewey and W. Hughes. Secretary — W. J. Lancaster. 


LIFE 


Sum Insured 

* Total Maximum 
Annual Cost 
Second \ ear 

£ ioo 

& 14 5 

5oo 

8121 

1,000 

17 4 2 

3,000 

51 12 6 

5,000 

86 0 10 


INSURANCE 

II LUSTRA! ION— Age 40 


AT COST 


COMPARISON 


Average Annual Cost 
for same Insurance 
under the old System 


Animal 

Saving to Members of 
this Association 


^41 
1621 
32 4 2 

96 12 6 
161 o 10 


£1 10 
7 10 
15 0 
45 0 
75 0 


About One-half the Usual 
Kates. 

The Greatest Success 
of the Age. Economy, 
Stability, Security. 

Over £1,000,000 paid in 
Death Claims. • 

Over £3,000,000 saved to 
its Members. 


* The actual experience has been below the Maximum 
Particulars of COST OF INSURANCE, from £100 up to .£5,000, may be obtained by sending age (and probable 
insurance required) to any of the Managers, General or Spin tal Agents of the 

MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION, OF NEW YORK 
Chief Offioe for Great Britain- 90, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 

Representatives wanted. W. H. HAYWARD, General Manager. 


PHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19, Lombard Street, E.C., and 57, Charing Cross, S.W. 

ESTABLISHED 17858. 


Moderate Bates. Absolute Security. 

Liberal Loss Settlements. Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Joint Secretaries — W. C. Macdonald and F. B. Macdonald. 

LOSSES PAID OVER £16,000,000. 
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STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

32, Moorgate Street, London. 

'gxxectoxsi: 

Chairman - WILLIAM MEWBURN, Esq., J.P., D.L. 

Deputy-Chairman - HENRY JOHN ATKINSON, Esq., M.P. 

Lieut-Col. A. M. ARTHUR T. W. POCOCK, Eso., J.P. 

The Rt. Hon. H. H. FOWLER, M.P. W. GAGE SPICER, Eso. 

GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq. Rev. J. A. SPURGEON. 

ALEX. McARTHUR, Esq., M.P. JOHN VANNER, Esq., J.P. 

JOHN NAPIER, Esq. 5 . D. WADDY, Esq., Q.C., M.P 

W. K. PARKER, Esq., F.R.S. 

This Sooiety has been Established Forty-five Years, and has 
issued over 58,000 Policies. 

FINANCIAL POSITION ON THE 31st DECEMBER, 1887. 

THE ANNUAL INCOME for the Year then ending was £407,392 

THE ASSURANCE FUND at that date was £2,606,573 

THE TOTAL SUM APPORTIONED AS BONUS is £1,079,695 

THE TOTAL CLAIMS BY DEATH, paid to Date, weie £2,895,052 

Every descnption of Life Assurance Business. Annuities, Endowments, etc., at moderate 
rates. Policies payable during Lifetime. Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. Liberal 
Surrender Values. Claims settled immediately on Proof. Copies of the Report, Balance Sheet, 
and Prospectus, with all information, forwarded on application to 

W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 

ESTABLISHED 1868. 

THE LIBERATOR^ PERMANENT 

BUILDING & INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 

20, BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, 

LONDON, E.O. 

SHARES £30 each, receive Interest at Five per cent per Annum. DEPOSITS (£5 and 
upwards) are a FIRST CHARGE on all the Assets of the Society, and rank PRIOR TO 
UPWARDS OF ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER STERLING OF FULLY PAID-UP SHARES. 
INTEREST FOUR PER CENT. Sums of £500 and upwards are received on Special Terms 
(if desired) AT FIVE PER CENT INTEREST. 


Figures showing Progress of the Society 


FOR THE YEAR 

1 Amount to credit 

Amount due by 

Reserve Fund, 

ENDING 

of Investors 

Mortgagors. 


1 jC s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

30th June, 1869. 

7,398 3 10 

1 

7,724 2 3 

150 0 

0 

31st Dec , 1887. 

| 2,275,746 14 6 

2,359,860 10 3 

75,000 0 

0 


Town and Country Members enjoy EQUAL FACILITIES, and all business communications are 
treated as STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. Interest paid Half-yearly FREE OF DEDUCTION FOR 
INCOME TAX. Shares and Ordinary Deposits withdrawable at One Month’s notice. 

ADVANCE DEPARTMENT. — Liberal Advances made on Freehold, Leasehold, and Copyhold Securi* 
ties in any part of the United Kingdom. The amount advanced for last year was 
UPWARDS OF £430,000 PER ANNUM* 

Reports, Prospectuses, and all particulars free on application to the Secretary, F. H. ROOKS. 
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ADVANCES ON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


THE 

TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 

4, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 

Offers Advantages for the Purchase of House Property unsurpassed 
by any Building Society in London. 


Advances to any amount without delay. 

The Monthly Repayments for an advance of ^ioo, extending over a period of twelve 
years, are 19J. 6d., or if for fifteen years, i6j\ 8 d . 

Further reduction in Law Charges. 

Facilities for Redemption exceptionally favourable. 

Weekly Board Meetings. 

Personal application at the Office will frequently save time, but Forms of Application 
and full particulars are sent fiee by post when desired. 

Deposits received at 3 per cent. Interest. 

EDWARD WOOD, Secretary. 


*§$ e baptist Iftissionarp gociefp. 


FORMED IN 1792. 


Its present sphere of labour embraces, in Asia — Continental India and the Island of 
Ceylon, Northern China and Japan; in Africa— the Upper and Lower Districts of the 
basin of the Congo River; in Europe— Norway, France and Italy ; and in the West 
Indies —I Iayti, Trinidad, the Bahamas, San Domingo, and Tmk’s Islands. It also 
supports an Institution for training Native Agency m the Island of Jamaica. It has 
121 Missionaries, 319 Evangelists, and 490 Mission Stations, m connection with which 
there are 14,620 Church Members, and a much larger number of adherents. 

Income for the year 1887-8. ,£61,341 ; expendituie, £67,200. 

Treasurer— W. R. Rickett, Esq. 

General Secretary -Alfred Henry Baynes, Esq, F.R.A.S., to whom all Money 
Orders should be made payable. 

Bankers— Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, & Co., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Offset — Baptist Mission House, 19, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give to the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the sum of £ sterling, duty free, to be paid exclusively out of such parts of my 

personal estate, not specifically bequeathed, as may be lawfully given by will to charity, 
and not to abate unless there should be no other fund for the payment m full of my other 
legacies, and in such case only rateably with my other pecuniary or general legacies. 


* if any friends wish to bequeath property for Translations or Schools, it is only necessary to 
say instead of the General Fund, the Translation Fund, or the School Fund, 
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NATIONAL ORTHOP/EDIC HOSPITAL 1 
(FOR THE DEFORMED), 9 

234. GREAT PORTLAND STREET, REGENT’S PARK, W. jjf 

— ^9 

Patron— H. R.H. The Duke of Cambridge, K.G. ^ 

Suppor ted by Voluntary Contrib utions. H 

Crippled Children are here Relieved and Cured, and many Patients B 
who were well-nigh hopeless cripples, cured by the surgical skill and 8 
timely aid of this Charity, are now earning a livelihood. 


timely aid of this Charity, are now earning a livelihood. 

The Committee of Management very earnestly appeal 
benefits of the Charity may be continued aud extended. 


£ i is. Annually gives “Annual Governorship”; £ 10 i os. Donation, “Life Governorship.” 

etters of recommendation are not compulsory to the necessitous poor. 

Bankers, Sir S. Scott, Bart , and Co., i. Cavendish Square, W. Secretary, H. Canning, Esq 
who will gladly afford every information to those desirous of interesting themselves m the Hospita 



for HELP, that th 


A Special Appeal is made for assistance in maintaining the full efficiency of this 

The Largest General Hospital in England. 

The Largest Hospital for Children. 

The Largest Hospital for Jews. 

In Patients in 1887-8 . 8,260 

Out Patieats in 1887-8 95 » 7 ^° 

Average Cost per In-Patient, ^5 4-r. 9 d. 

The House Committee most earnestly appeal for Subscriptions, as Funds are urgently needed. 
The Expenditure annually is .£51,000 ; tne assured Income only £16,480. 

Bankers: ROBARTS & CO.; GLYN & CO. 

G. O. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


THE METROPOLITAN 

DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY. 

(fiertified under Act 25 and 26 Viet., Cap. 44 ) 

ESTABLISHED 1864. * 

15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

President- THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE* OF ENGLAND. 

Chairman of the Comm ittee-C apt. A. P. H HELBY, R.N. (Governor of Pentonville Puson). 
Secretary— T. RALPH PRICE 

T HE Committee of Management earnestly appeal for help to enable them to carry on th 
operations of the Society, which are almost at a standstill for want of funds. . . 

The object of the Society is to afford to short-termed prisoners an opportunity of retrievin 
their character, and obtaining honest employment on their dischatge fiom prison. 

The following is a summary of the Society’s wotk from the ist of January to the 31st < 

December, 1887. « 

Sent to Sea ... 3 *> 

Placed with former Employers ... *9 

Enlisted .. . ... • 1 

Sent Abroad ... „ • 3 

Supplied with Artificial Limb and Work 1 

Sent to Friends m the Country ... ... ... . 3 2 

Assisted with Work, or Stock and Clothes, or Tools . . . .289 

Temporary Assistance (travelling expenses, food, etc.) given to 3 * 

Total for the year ... 414 

Cheques should be crossed “ Messrs. Drummond, 49, Charing Cross, S.W.,” and made payal 

t0 Communications requiring immediate attention should be sent to the “ Discharged Prisone 
Home” (whi ch is under the superintendence of M r » Wm. Langmaid, the Society s Agent), 
$tock Orchard Crescent, Caledonian Rogd, N, 
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LONDON CITY MISSION. 

FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Bankers : BARCLAY, BEVAN & Co., 54, Lombard Street. E.C. 

T HE OBJECT OF THIS SOCIETY, established 1835, is to evangelise the masses 
in the Metropolis, by carrying the Gospel to every house, garret, and cellar, and 
beseeching men to be reconciled to God through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
number of Missionaries is now 491. Every Missionary visits once a month about 650 
families, or 2,900 persons. They also meet constantly about Half a Million Working Men 
in Factories and elsewhere. 

Special Missionaries have been appointed to various classes ; amongst others, to the 
Bakers, night and day Cabmen, Omnibus Men, Canal Boatmen, Soldiers, Sailors, and the 


Criminal Classes, besides Foreigners from all parts of the world. 

SUMMARY OF WORK, MARCH 1887-8 

Visits atad calls paid 8,888,763 

Induced to attend Public Worship 8,447 

New Communicants ... 2,068 

Adults visited who died ... 7,778 

Of whom visited by the Missionary only 1,964 

Public-houses regularly visited 6,746 

Drunkards reclaimed 1,975 


A large addition to the number of Missionaries is needed at once. It is estimated that 
about a Million of the Working Classes in London never attend any place of public 
worship. 

Office : 3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. F. A. BEVAN, Chairman. 


FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 


London Female Preventive and Reformatory Institution. 

OFFICES : 200, EII8TON ROAD, N.W. 

patrons— Rt. Hon. the. Earl of Aberdeen ; Rt. Hon. Lord Ebury. Treasurer— Thos. Salt, Esq. 
The following Homes are sustained by the General Funds of this Society: — 

REFORMATORIES : 


200, EUST0N ROAD, N.W. I 35, EDEN GROVE, HOLLOWAY. 

MILTON HOUSE, BR0MPT0N. I 5, PARSON’S GREEN, FULHAM. 

195, HAMPSTEAD K0AD, N.W., for Friendless Young Women of Good Character. 

7, PARSON’S GREEN, S.W., Training Home for Friendless Girls. 


OPEN-ALL-NIGHT REFUGE, 37, MANCHESTER STREET, W.C. 


These HOMES and REFUGES provide accommodation for nearly 200 inmates. 
6,000 Meals (about) have to be provided every week. 

Since September 1857 there have been admitted to the Reformatory Homes 

To the Preventive Homes 

To the Open-all-Night Refuge, since its establishment in 1867 

IMMEDIATE ADMISSION is given to all suitable cases ai 
The Committee are in URGENT NEED of INCREASED — 


8,747 

8,148 
18,646 

„ at any time, 
to extend the Mission 


they have undertaken and thus respond to the numerous applications for help. Reports, etc., 
on application. 

DONATIONS may be sent to the Bankers, Lloyd’s, Barnett’s, and Bosanquet’s Bank, City, 
60, Lombard Street, E.C. ; West. 54, St. James’s Street, S.W. : Francis Nicholls, Esq. (of the 
Committee)^, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. ; and to EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary 
Office— 100, Easton Road, London, N,W. 

Cheques , and Post Office Orders payable at General Office, should be crossed. 

FORM O F BE QUEST.— “ I give and bequeath to the Treasurer of the London Female Preventive 
and Reformatory Institution, to be applied towards the benevolent purposes of the Institution, 

me sum of £ , to be paid free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of ray personal 

Estate as by taw is applicable to the payment of ChantableLegacies.” 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 

REV. WM. BOOTH, General. 

International Headquarters : 101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 

Telephone No. 1906. Telegrams : “Salvation, London.' 1 

Trade and Publishing Departments : 56 & 96, SOUTHWARK ST., S.E. 
Junior Soldiers’ Headquarters : 36, UPPER THAMES ST., E.C. 

This work is rapidly developing; there arc now over 800 Junioi Corps. 

The 17 RESCUE HOMES report a vast and ever-increasing work, with the 
exceptional success of 75 per cent, of the cases dealt with turning out satisfactory 

There are 21 SLUM CENTRES, worked by officers living, helping, and testifying 
in the midst of poverty’s squalor , branches have been established m various large 
provincial towns. 

The POOD and SHELTER DEPOT, supplying farthing meals, and Supper, Bed, 
and Breakfast for 3^. This winter (’88-89) thiee or four more depots will l>e opened. 

HOMES OF REST for SICK OFFICERS are established at Pentre, 

Brighton, Hackney, and Clacton-on-Sea. 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 


CANADIAN 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
AUSTRALIAN 

NEW ZEALAND 
FRENCH and SWISS 
DANISH 

GERMAN 

DUTCH 

INDIAN 

CEYLON 

ITALIAN 

JAMAICA 

NORWEGIAN 

SWEDISH 


hi, Reade Street, New York. 

Telegrams “Salvation, New York ” 

Salvation Temple, Toronto. 

Poit Elizabeth. Telegrams “Salvation, Algoabay.” 
122, Stephen Strett, Melboui ne 

Telegrams “Salvation, Melbourne.” 

48, Manchester Stieet, Christchuuh. 

Ouai de Valmy 187, Paris Telegrams “ Saint, Pans.’’ 
Zins^ade 3, Copenhagen * 

Telegrams “ Frelscrhaei en, Copenhagen " 

24, Uhlana Strasse, Stuttgart. 

Rapenberg 44, Amsterdam 
Esplanade, Bombay. 

Telegrams “ Salvation, Bombay " 

Colombo. 

Viale Pnnc. Margherita 93-95, Rome. 

5, Duke Street, Kingston. 

Grdnland, Christiania 
Ostermalmsgatan 33, Stockholm. 


7,000 Officers — i.e., men and women wholly employed in the work of the Army — hold 
annually 2,800,000 meeting s in 35 lanj^ttatfes in 32 countries a 
houses in the United Kingdom alone. 

The annual circulation of the War Cry is 31,000,000, 26 


in 17 languages ♦ 


BANKERS* 

City Bank, London. 

Orosa Cheque* and 
P.O 5 *. 


2,600 Corps and 800 Outposts are established. 
700 Cadets are in training , 100 per month 
beingami^^ 

HELP OF EVERY KIND IS NEEDED. 


AUDITORS ■ 

Meter*. Jotiah Beddow 
* Son. 

2, Gresham Building*, 
London, B.O. 
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$t. Rites’ (g^risfiem 'gKtssiort. 

Four Special Branches of the Work now Needing Help : — 
RELIEF OF GENUINE DISTRESS 

(Persons known to our large band of District Visitors). 

RESCUE OF FALLEN WOMEN 

(The present is a most favourable opportunity for this work). 

CHRISTIAN WORK among DISCHARGED PRISONERS 

(Daily widening in extent and usefulness). 

RESCUE OF BOYS FROM A FIRST CONVICTION 

(Most important to save from Prison taint). 


Donations in aid of cither of above should be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. Bevais 
Fsq., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. : or to the Superintendent, 

Mr. GEORGE HATTON, 4, Ampton Street, Regent Square. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 

Office: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

fjmiimit : $ilgt Um ffr* ®arl xrf gMrwke#, 

This Society was established In 1862, to supply Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artiflci 
Limbs, etc., and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, withoi 
limit as to locality or dicease. 

WATER BEDS and INVALID CARRIAGES are lent to the Afflicted. 

It provides against imposition by supplying the appliance on the certificate ef 
Surgeon only. By special grants it insures that every deserving applicant reoei 

prompt assistance, 

11,819 APPLIANCES WERE GIVEN LAST YEAR. 

Annual Subscription of £i io 6 1 Entitles to two recommendations 
Life Subscription of 5 5 o ) per annum. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited. Bankers — Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard Str 

TVH 4 JAM TRESJDDEB, Secrdm 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND TASMANIA. 


FORTNIGHTLY MAIL SERVICE. 

Via Suez Canal. 



The magnificent full-powered Steamships belonging to the Orifnt Stiam Navigation 
Company. Limited, and the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, leave London every alternati 
Friday , Plymouth one day later, and Naples nine days later, with Her Majesty’s Mails foi 
Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney direct, taking Passengers fot the above, ana on through 
tickets for all other Ports in Australasia. 

The Steamers will call at Colombo until further notice. 

FARES from £17 17s. to ^70. Special Terms for Return Tickets. 

Managers — F. GREEN ft CO., 13, Fenchurch Avenue, and ANDERSON, ANDERSON ft 00. 
G, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C For Freight or Passage apply to the latter firm. 

COLONIAL A GENTS —Adelaide, M. G. Anderson; Melbourne, Thos. F ( . Pugh 
Sydney, G. Skelton Yuill, 
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THE 

AUSTRALASIAN FEDERAL 

Directory 

OF 

Commerce, Cranes, ann Professions, 

FOR 


1888 - 9 . 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE GOVERNORS OF 
AUSTRALASIA, 

Compiled and Edited with the Assistance of the Australasian Governments, 

BY 

J. W. F. ROGERS, 

Fellow of the Koval Colonial Institute 


PRICE THREE GUINEAS. 

One Handsome Volume , Super -loyal %vo of 1,200 pages* 


PUBLISHED BY 

J. W. F. ROGERS, MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY. 

LONDON : 

JOHN HADDON & CO., 

3 and 4, BOUVERJE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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717 VOLUMES. 

Ss. 6d. or 5b. per volume (with exceptions). 

BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

CONTAINING 

STANDARD WORKS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

“ I may say m regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefulest thing 
1 know.”— T homas Carlyle. 

“The respectaSr^anT^iometimes excellent translation of Bohn's Library have done lor 
literature what railroads have done for internal intercourse.” — R^W^E mehson. 

“An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this country who 
draws strength from the past has reason to be grateful.” — JPr^fessorLTENjRY^JMtoRi-EY. 

“Bohn’s invaluable Series.” H. of Clifton doilege, in “Essays 

and Addresses.” 


The attention of those forming Libraries is directed to the following 
selected List of Standard Works : — 

Two 1 Hugo’s PoemB, chiefly Lyrical, 3.s.6rf. Dramatic 


Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

Vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Addison’s Works. Six Vols , each 3s. 6 d. 

Antoninus, The Thoughts of M. Aurelius. 

(Long’s Translation.) 34). 6d. 

Bacon’s Essays. 3*- 6 rf. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and Tour in the 

Hebrides, etc. (Napier.) Six Vols., each 
3-5. 6 d. 

Bremer’S Works. Four Vols., each 3s. 6 d. 
Burke’S Works. Nine Vols., each 3s. 6 d 
Bums’s Lif e By Lockhart. 3s 6d. 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote- Two Vols., each 
3s. 6d. 

Chaucer’s Works (Prof. Skeat ) Four 
Vols., 3s. 6 d. 

Coleridge’S Works. Six Vols , each 3*- 6 d. 
Dante. (Cary’s Translation.) 3 
Defoe’S Works- Seven Vols., each 3S 6d. 
Em erson’s Essays, etc. Three Vols., each 
35. 6d. 

Epictetus. (Long’s Translation ) s«- 
Fiel ding ’S Novels. Four Vols., 3s. 6 d. and 55. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire. Seven Vols., each 
3s. 6 d, 

Goethe’s Works. Fifteen Vols., each 3s. 6d. 

HauflTs Tales. 3 «- 6d - 

Hawthorne’S Tales. Three Vols., each 3&. M- 
Ha zlitt’S Essays. Seven Vols., each 3&. 6 d. 
Heine’s Poems, complete, 3 S- 6 ^* Travel 
Pictures, 3s. 6d. 

First 


Woiks, 34. 6 d. 

Irving’s Works. Seventeen Vols., each 3s. 6 d. 

Jameson’s Shakespeare’s Heroines. 3 * 6d. 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason s * . 

Lamb’s Works and Letters. Four Vols., 

each 34.. 6 d. 

Lessing’s Laokoon, etc. 3s 6 d. 

Lessing’s Dramatic Works. Two Vols., each 

3S. 6 d. 

Manzoni’s Betrothed. (Il’romessiSposi.) 5s. 
Mil ton’s Prose Works Five Vols., each 3s. 6 d. 
Mitford’s Our Village Two Vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Moliere’s Dramatic Works Ihiee Vols.,, 

each 3s. 6 d. 

Pepys’B Diary. Foui Vols., each 54,. 

Petrarch’s Sonnets. 5s. 

Plutarch’s Lives. (New Translation by Long 
and Stewari ) 1* our Volumes, each 3s. 6 d. 
R ank e’S Works. Five Vols , each 3s. 6 d. 

Richter’s Levana 3*. 

Richter’s Flower and Fruit, and Thorn 

Pieces. 3s. 6 d. 

Schiller’s Works. Seven Vols., each 3s. 6 d. 
Southey’S Life Of Nelson. (Fifty Engravings., 

5*. 

Staunton’s Works on Chess. Four Vols., 

each 5 s. 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. (With New 
Appendix by Dr. Richter.) Six Vols., 
each 34.. 6 d. 

Wortley Montagu’s Letters. Two Vols. 
with Portraits, each 5s. 


Hoffmann ’s Serapion Brethren. 

Portion, 3s. 6 d. 

Complete Catalogue sent p ost free on application 

LONDON , GEORGE BELL & SONS, ^YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SONS. 

Now Ready , Vols. 1 . to IV. , to be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes , small 4 to, 
cloth , £•*// top, 10s. 6rf. 

THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 

With Notes and Introductions to the Play by F. A. Marshall and other Shakesperian Scholars, 
and nearly 600 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

“ The edition bids fair to be, as a whole, one of the most valuable and attractive ever published.” 

Globe. 

“ Edited m a really good workmanlike manner, and beautifully printed. Mr. Gordon Browne’s 
illustrations are amongst the most perfect things ol the kind that we have ever seen ."—St. James's 
Gazette. 

“This handsomely printed edition aims at being popular and practical, and will win public 
recognition by its unique and serviceable qualities.” — Spectator. 

“ It is essentially a Shakespeare for the general reader. Mr. Frank Marshall has done his work 
conscientiously, ingeniously, and altogether well .” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

* # * Prospectus , with Specimen Page, sent post free on application. 


STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A Complete Encyclopaedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, and 
Pronouncing. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. New Edition, carefully revised and greatly 
augmented. Edited by Charles Annandale, M.A , LL.D. Illustrated by above 3,000 
Engravings on Wood. In 4 Vols. Imperial 8vo, cloth, ^5 , or half morocco, £ 6 6s. 

• “ It will Le for many years the most serviceable and mo&l highly valued of English diction- 

aries.”— Saturday Revteiv. 

A CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY : Literary, Scientific. Etymo- 
logical, and Pronouncing. Based on the New Edition of Ogilvie’s “ Imperial Dictionary.” 
By Charles Annandale, M.A., I L.D Fcap. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6 d . ; half-morocco, 15s. 

“The ‘Concise Dictionary’ stands first— and by a long intei val — among all the one-volume 
English dictionaries hitherto published.” — Aiadcmy. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Explanatory, 

Pronouncing and Etymological. Containing all English Words in present use, numerous 
Phrases, many Foreign Woids used by English Writers, and the more important Technical 
and Scientific Terms. By John Ogilvil, LL.D. Illustrated by about 800 Engravings on 
Wood. Super royal 8vo, cloth, 25.S. , hall-morocco, 32s 

THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Etymological, Pro- 

nouncmg, and Explanatory. In which the Words aie traced to their ultimate Sources, the 
Root, or Primary Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, according to the 
best usage. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. Illustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 
Imperial i6mo, Roxburgh, 7s. 6 d ; half-calf, 10s 6 d. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Etymological, Pronouncing, 

and Explanatory. Comprising all purely English Words ip Common Use ; also Lists of 
Affixes and Prefixes, Abbreviations, and Latin, French, and Italian Phrases. By John 
Ogilvie, LL.D. Imperial i6mo, cloth, red edges, as. 6 d. ; Roxburgh, 3s. 6 d. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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THE 

“CEYLON OBSERVER.” 

The largest and oldest Daily Paper in the Colony. It is the Official Medium for all 
Government announcements, and through its Office the Proceedings of the Ceylon Legis- 
lative Council are published. Its telegraphic and speeciai correspondence is complete. 
Its circulation is far ahead of any local print, and it is seen practieally by every one 
who takes an interest in English affairs. In less than a three years’ agitation it forced 
the Government into a progressive policy as regards railways. 


THE 

“OVERLAND CEYLON OBSERVER” 

Is a general Mail resume of Ceylon intelligence, relating to Planting, Shipping, Govern- 
mental, Civil, and Military matters. 


THE 

“TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST” 

Is the leading Tropical Magazine, and has a wider circulation than any other Monthly 
Publication of a similar kind. 

It contains specially written information for Planteis ai Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Cacao, 
Cinchona, Rice, and other Tropical Products 

It circulates throughout India, Buimah, Stiaits, Java, Sumatia. Borneo, Northern^ 
Australia, Queensland, Fiji, Mauritius, Natal, West Indies, South and Central America, 
California, Southern States, Continent, and England. 

The only Local Publication published 111 the East devoted to the interests of the 1 ea 
Industry. 


THE CEYLON 

HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY 

Is an annual volume of about i,ooo pages, containing complete Civil and Official 
Directory information, as well as statistical particulars of the Tamil and Sinhalese 
Residents of the colony. Also tabulated statements and reviews relative to Agriculture, 
the Planting Enterprise, and Export and Import Trade of the Colony. 


Advertising Rates on application to London Offices 

3 and 4, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.*C. 
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CEYLON 

IN THE 

“JUBILEE YEAR.” 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROGRESS MADE SINCE 1803, AND 
OF THE PRESENT CONDITION OF ITS AGRICULTURAL 
AND COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES ; 

e ftesfourcegf atoaititig UDebelopment bp Capitalist# ; 

AND THE 

UNEQUALLED ATTRACTIONS OFFERED TO VISITORS. 

WITH MUCH USEFUL STATISTICAL INFORMATION, SPECIALLY PREPARED MAPS, AND 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY 

JOHN FERGUSON, 

Co-Lditoi of “ Ctylon Obsnvcr,” “ Tropical Agruultunst,” u Ceylon Handbook,” etc., Life 
Mei.xber of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Astatic Society , Honorary Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


“ Embassies from regions far lemote 
* * * * * 

Irom India and the Golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian Isle Taprobane.”— Milton. 


Third Edition : Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to date . 


COLOMBO: 

A. M. & J. FERGUSON. 

LONDON : 

JOHN HADDON & CO., 

3 and 4, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Cjje Christian Commontoealtj). 

FOE TEE ADVOCACY OF GOOD, RIGHT, AND TRUTH. 

EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY . 

Acknowledged to be one of the freshest and most vigorous religious journals published. 
Independent in everything ; neutral in nothing. The “ C. C. is evangelical, but not 
sectarian ; Scriptural, but not uncharitable ; progressive, but always true to Christian 
principles. Its leading articles are characterised by freshness, vigour, and independence. 

The “ C. C.” publishes weekly a Sermon by Dr. Parker, a new Serial Story, an 
Exposition of International Sunday School Lessons, Hints and Helps for Workers, an 
excellent Summary of Religious and General News, gives special attention to the 
Temperance Movement, reports all important Religious Meetings, publishes under 
41 Our Correspondence ” letters representing all shades of opinion, etc., etc. 

It has among its contributors such men as the Rev. Di Cunningham Geikir, author 
of “The Life and Words of Chrtst,” Canon Wiuikriorcr, Dr. Maclarf.n, Dr. 
Clifford, Dr. Parker, etc. 

WORKS BY THE REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D. 
Christ in the Heart, and other Sermons. Third Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 325 pp., cloth, price 5s 

A Year’s Ministry (First Sfries). Fifth Edition. Crown 

8vo, 352 pp., cloth, price 55. 

A Year’s Ministry (Sfcond Series). Fourth Edition. Crown 

8vo f 355 pp., cloth, price 55. 

“Few men have attained to so high a icputation for intense, searching, inspiring preaching as 
he.” — British Quarterly Review. 

“ He has an exquisite literary faculty "—Chi is/tan Leader. 

“The style is direct and forcible.” — Expositor. 

Pictures and Emblems. Second Edition. Being Extra^s 

from Dr Maclaren s writings embiacmg the most striking illustrations, lor which 
he is fair ous. Royal 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, price 5s. 

“ The selection is a remarkable one "—Fieeman. 

“A wealth of symbol and emblem which cannot be surpassed.”— Sword and Ttowel, 

The Dawn of Manhood. By Rev. J. Clifford, M.A., LL.B., 

B.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S, D.D. (Hon ), Authoi ol “ Daily Strength for Daily Living.” 
Second Edition. Revised and with New Preface. Crown 8vo, 216 pp., price 3s. 6 d. 

“Full of noble, manly thinking, baptised with the spirit of the New Testament.'’— Christian Age. 
« Marked by all Dr. Clifford’s best chaiacteristics.”— Nonconjormist. 

Conversations at the Unity Club. A popular discussion 

of Current Religious Questions oy Churchman, Methodist, Congregationalist, 
Baptist, Christian, Plymouth Brother, Romanist, Agnostic, Atheist, etc. Cloth, 
Crown 8vo, 224 pp., price 2s. 


Christian Commonwealth Publishing Company, Limited, 

73, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.O. * 


AAA 
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MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

HARPER’S * MAGAZINE. 

PROGRAMME FOR 1889. 

The purpose, character, and uniform excellence of the Magazine are so well known 
that its publishers need only to point to its last year’s record as an example of its accom- 
plishment, and to make their usual promise— always kept hitherto — that the record for 
next year shall surpass it. The scope and character of the works in preparation, and the 
class of writers and artists engaged m these undertakings, fully justify the promise. The 
publishers will, therefore, confine their announcements for 1889 to a few prominent features. 

A new novel by Constance Fenimore Woolson, Author of “ Anne” and “ East 
Angels,” will begin in the January Number. Charles Dudley Warner will con- 
tribute a characteristic serial, which, beginning in the April Number, will run through 
the year. “ COMMODUS,” a play, by Gen. Lew Wallace, the Author of “Ben- 
Hur,” will be published in the January Number, with illustrations by J. R. Weguelin. 

The January Number will contain an illustrated article on MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY IN IRELAND, by John George MacCarthy. 

The great art feature of the year will be the illustration of Shakespeare’s Comedies 
by Edwin A. Abbey, the accompanying text to be furnished by Andrew Lang. 

The distinctively American quality of Harper’s Magazine, both as to matter and 
manner— a quality which has secured for it the readiest welcome in Europe — will continue 
to be Us principal and characteristic atti action. The “ Studies of the Great West,” and 
the illustrated articles on Western cities, the Gieat American Desert, Western journalism, 
etc., which have alieady appeared, have not exhausted the programme announced at the 
beginning of the year. The series of articles on INDIVIDUAL WESTERN STATES 
is in preparation. It has been unavoidably delayed because of the very magnitude of the 
undertaking. The February Number will contain a thorough and exceedingly interesting 
paper on DAKOTA, by Mr. P. F. McClure, illustrated. Charles Dudley Warner 
will contribute two interesting papers on the DOMINION OF CANADA, and Lafcadio 
Hearn some characteristic West Indian Sketches. 

# “NORWEGIAN STUDIES ’’—three papers by Bjornstjerne Bjornson, illus- 
trated by T. dr Thulstrup and II. W Ranger — wall appear m early Numbers. These 
will be followed by an important series of papers on Russia, of asocial rather than of 
a political character, illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. The series will consist of two 
papers by the Vicomte Eugene Melchior de VoguR, recently elected Member of the 
Fiench Academy, on SOCIAL AND COURT LIFE IN RUSSIA; an article on the 
RUSSIAN ARMY by a Russian general ; papers on the NIJNI-NOVGOROD FAIR, 
MOSCOW, RUSSIAN ART, etc. Among other Eastern papers of special interest will 
be articles from eminent artists, illustrated from their own drawings : TANGIER AND 
MOROCCO,” by Benjamin Constant; “STREET SCENES IN INDIA,” by Edwin 
Lord Weeks, and “A FIG HARVEST IN SMYRNA,” by Tristram Ellis. 

Important papers on John Ruskin will be contributed ; a personal sketch by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie (illustrated), and moie critical articles by Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein. An early Number will contain a description of ABBOTSFORD, from the pen 
of Sir Walter Scott (never before published), with picturesque illustrations. 

The Editorial Departments — “ Editor’s Easy Chair,” by George William Curtis, 
“ Editor’s Study,” by William Dean Howells, and the “ Editor’s Drawer,” conducted 
by Charles Dudley Warner, will continue to be, as heretofore, the most interesting 
poft’ou of the Magazine, always fresh, timely, and entertaining. 


Lor don SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Limited, 

ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FE T TER LAME, FLEET STREET, B.C. 
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HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, LIMITED. 

PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2d. 

THE AMATEUR PH0T06RAPHER i 

<A IJopiIar illustrated iouraal, 

DEVOTED TO PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE KINDRED ARTS. 

Edited by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 

IN THE PRESS. 

A DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPH! 

FOR THE USE OF WORKERS OF THE GELATINE DRY PLATE. 

By E. J. WALL. 

Cn wn 8 ?y>, cloth, 350 pp., price HalJ a Crown, 


THE GAS AND WATER REVIEW. 

Published every Fiiday. Price 2d. 


Edited by 

CHARLES W. HASTINGS, 

AND 

glnnuaUj). 


o <5 , 

> O < 

® r-H I 

| l 


Cas and Water Companies' Directory 5/ 
Cas Works Statistics ... 3/ 

Water Works Statistics 2/ 


“The books contain a vast amount oi infor- 
mation upon all blanches of these important 
undertakings.”— Globe. 

“The figures given are generally reliable.”— 
Journal of Gas Lighting 

“They continue to increase m correctness.”— 
Colliery Guardian. 

“Contain much practical information anent 
Gas and Water Companies.”— Citizen. 

“Contain a mass of information on Gas and 
Water subjects ; ofvalue as works of reference.” 
— Bookseller. 

“The information is most valuable.”— Iron 
and Coal Trades Review. 


“A complete directory.” — Ironmonger. 

“ Contains a large amount of information r 
to be found in any other collected form.”— Da 
Chronicle. 

“ Useful and handy works of reference/ 
Building News. 

“Seem to be indispensable to all who inten 
themselves in these subjects.” — Builder. 

“ A valuable and reliable means of referer 
for every one in any way concerned.” 

Metropoliti 

“ To traders this directory is very valuabl 
—Iron. 


London Agency i or 

PROFESS OR RUSKIN’S WORKS. 

Publishing Office of 

THE MEDICAL AND CLERICAL VISITING LISTS 
DR. PARKER’S WORKS (See Special Announcement on p. 37). 


HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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DR. PARKER’S PEOPLE’S BIBLE. 

NOW READY, VOLUME IX. Price 8s. 

1 CHRONICLES X.— 2 CHRONICLES XX. 

Discourses on Holy Scripture. 

By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD —-“These discourses are remarkable sjjecimens of germinal power, containing 
in a small space very much more than huge commentaries often furnish.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.— u The ninth volume of Dr. Parker's People’s Bible shows the same freshness 
and fertility as the first. The “ Handfuls of Purpose ’ are fuller than ever, and have in them the seed of 
countless sermons. 'They are very different from the dead and unprolific bones generally offered as outlines.’ 

SCOTSMAN . — “The present volume shows no falling off as compaied with its predecessors, ^the 
stream of talk flowing on as swiftly and brightly as ever.” 

FREEMAN . — “We can but express our surprise at the freshness, the fertility, and the force of the 
mind which has produced it.” 

SCOTTISH LEADER .— “The insight is still as keen, and the application as forcible as ever. The 
Doctor’s fertility is indeed perfectly amazing.” 

BAPTIST MAGAZINE . “His bold realism, his stalwart sense, his delicious humour, and his 
genuine pathos have rarely been more strikingly displayed. His ‘Handfuls of Purpose' will produce 
many a golden harvest.” 

ENGLISH CHURCHMAN — “ One of the most useful commentaries on this portion of the Bible, and 
one of the best of the series ... It will form a vade met urn of sanctified common sense to many a Christian 
teacher ” 


VOLUMES TREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

Price 8s. each. 

I. Genesis. — II. Exodus. — III. Leviticus to Numbers xxvi. — IV. 
Numbers xxvii. to Deiteronomy. — V. Joshua to Judges v. — VI. Judges 
vi. to i Samuel xviii. — VII. i Samuel xviii. to i Kings xiii. — VIII. 
i Kings xv. to i Chronicles ix. % 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. PARKER. 

Thfe Inner Life of Christ, as Revealed in the Gospel of Matthew. 
Vol. I. " These Sayings n Mine.” 8vo, 8s. 

The Inner Life of Christ. Vol. II. “ Servant of all.” 8vo, 8s. 

The Inner Life of Christ. Vol. III. "Things concerning Himself. 
8vo, 8s. 

Apostolic Life, as Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. In Three 
Vols., 8vo. Sold separately, price 8s. each. 

Tyne Chylde ; My Life and Teaching. Partly in the Daylight of Fact, 
partly in the Limelight of Fancy. 8vo, price 8s. 

“ Tyne Chylde ” is a book of Parables, Visions, Colloquies, and other varied matter. It contains An 
Outline of the Author’s Early Life ; Huz and Buz, or Brothers not Akin ; Righteous Aaron and Charitable 
Amos , A Parable on Faith ; A Parable on Revelation ; A Parable on Prayer ; The Turk in England ; 
The New Providence ; Akrabbim the Jew; A Christian Argument; A Spiritual Biography, and Job’s 
Comforters. 

LONDON : 

HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Limited, 52, Long Acre, W.C., 

AND 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 

NEW A ND RECENT BOOKS- 

Second Edition. Completing 15,000. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 s. 
TROPICAL AFRICA. By Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. With S 

Maps and Illustrations. 

Saturday Review.—" It is a charmingly written book. Professor Drummond has been contei 
with valuable and suggestive results, to compress the sum of his observations into a few we 
weighed and well-written pages.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Twenty-third Edition. Completing 82nd Thousand. Crown 8vo, price 3 s. 6 d, 

NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

Spectator.— “ This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that ' 
have read for a long time.” 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5*. 

THE LIFE OF SAMUEL MORLEY. By Edwin Hodder, Author 
the “Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury , ” etc. With Etch 
Portrait by Manesse. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" Should biography-writing ever take the rank of a professional art, 
author of the book we have just closed will be one of the Royal Academy. His work is 
admirable portrait.” 

8IE J. WILLIAM DAWSON'S NEW BOOK. In crown 8vo, cloth, 9 s. 
MODERN SCIENCE IN BIBLE LANDS. B y sir J. W. Daws< 

F.R.S., with Maps and Illustrations. 

St. James’s Gazette — “ It would take a long essay to do justice to the many topics handle< 
Sir William Dawson’s profoundly interesting work.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7 s. 6 d. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD ACCORDING TO REVEL 

TION AND SCIENCE. 

NEW WORK BY “ GAVIN _ OGILVY. ,r - Crown8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6 s % 

WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE : A Tale of Literary Life. 

By J. M. Barrie (“Gavin Ogilvy’') 

St. James’s Gazette.— " Mr. Barrie’s bright and entertaining novel.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

Second Edition Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6 s 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

Spectator. — "In its fidelity to truth, its humour, and its vivid niteiest, it is a complete a 
welcome contrast to the paltry ‘duds’ which are nowadays printed by the dozen as pictun 
humble and religious life m Scotland ” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM : Leaves from the Note-Bc 

of a Naturalist By IIenry C. McCook, D.D. With an Introduction by Sir J< 
Lubbock, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. With Illustrations. 

Daily Chronicle. — “H is teaching, while possessing the highest scientific value, is 1 
admirably simple and clear.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 s. 

THE GOSPEL IN NATURE : Scripture Truths derived ft 

and illustrated by Facts in Nature. By the same Author. With an Introductioi 
W. Carruthbrs, F.R.S. • 

LONDON : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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KEY TO THE TITHE 
QUESTION." 

BY THE 

REV. W. M. HAWKINS. 


Crown 8 vo, cloth boards, gill lettered, 2s. ; ditto , gdt edges, 3 s . ; superior 

Bindings, 4 s. 6d. 


Mr. Churchwarden JAMES S. GARDINER, Borley Lodge, Sudbury, 
writes : — 

“I wo lid that every Englishman could read it; the 
question would than soon be settled. ,, 

JOHN PARRY, Esq., of Plas, Llanarmon, writes : — 

( “ I consider it a very concise and a very effectual Key. 

Every Farmer throughout the country should have a copy 
of it, — and all concerned in Tithe s.” 


LONDON : 

JOHN HADDON & CO., 

3 and 4, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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A TREATISE ON 

Upspper Irg 

(Wrj, 

WITH 


OBSERVATIONS ON NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT, AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ACCOUNT-BOONS USED 
IN NEWSPAPER WORN 


BY 

WILLIAM SIDMAN, 

NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR. 


SECOND EDITION . 


LONDON : 

JOHN HADDON & CO., 

3 AND 4, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


[All Rights Reserved.} 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME , A~B. 

Vol. I., A— B, royal 4to, half-moiocco, 52s. 6 d. t may also be had handsomely bound in whole russia. 
Part Iv., BRA— CASS, 4to, paper covers, 12s. 6d. ; or separately. Section I., Bra-Byz, 7 s. 6d. 
Section II , C— Cass, 

A HEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES 

Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 

Edited by James A. H. Murray, B.A. Lond., Hon. M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., etc., sometime 
President of the Philological Society. 

With the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 

The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY aims at furnishing an adequate account of the meaning, 
origin and history of English words now in general use, or known to have been in use at any time 
during the past 700 years. It endeavours— 

1. To show with regatd to each individual word when , how. in what shape , and with what 
signification it became English ; what development of form ana meaning it has since received ; 
which of its uses have become obsolete and which survive; what new uses have since arisen; by 
what processes, and when. 

2. To illustrate these facts by a senes of quotations ranging from the first known occurrence 
of the word to the latest or down to the present day , the word being thus made to exhibit its own 
history and meaning And 

3. To treat the etymology of each word strictly on the basis of historical fact and in accordance 
with the methods ana results of modern philological science. 

TIMES 

“ This monumental work Never before lias the English language been treated lexicographically m a manner so 
truly comprehensive and scientific, and rarely has the University of Oxford lent the resources of its celebrated press to a 
work more worthy of its ancient renown " 

SATURDAY REVIEW 

‘‘As for criticism in the ordinary sense, there can be no question of it The Dictionary will itself be the greatest 
monument of English philological criticism ever constructed ” 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE 

CLARENDON PRESS SERIES 

Of Standard Educational Works in Classical, English, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, Scifnce, Law, History, Philosophy, etc. 

( omplete Catalog net and full information sent free on application 

London 1 HFAKY FJKOWDK, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


PRIZES, PTOENfg, GICTjS, ^EWflffDlS, ETC. 


BIBLICAL WORKS, 

For Ministers and Teachers 
CHURCH SER^CES, In Assorted Bindings 
COMMON PR A YER BOOKS, 

In Large and Small Types. 
STORY BOOKS, For Young People. 

PICTURE BOOKS, 

For the Little Ones 

SCHOOL PRIZES, 

Beautifully Bound and Well Illustrated 


BIBLES, 

From Sixpence to Six Guineas each 
GIFT BOOKS, For all Ages and m all Styles. 
SERVICES OF SONG, 

AND 

MUSIC LEAFLETS and HANDBILLS. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 

For Presentation. 


FRAMED TEXTS, 

For School and Home. 


lUuminatcD Crit#, Vannm. ^furltra, iSaitnmla, Kibtion Cexte, ^rriptute $rint 0 , 
rtr., for Prrorattng Cfjurrfw, Jffttaaton &all0, atitr £>rt)ool0. 


PIANOFORTES, 

■Mf AMERICAN * ORGANS, 

HARMONIUMS, 

RNOLIBH-AMERICAX ORGANS, 

FOR CASH, OR ON THE THREE YEARS' SYSTEM. 


|ttt g>ti?res, Snjes, a«6 prices. 

PRICES MAY BE OBTAINED OF THE -TRADE MANAGER. 

Portable Harmoniums for Open-air Services. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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42nd YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 

The Canadian 

A Map of the ^ 

== Almanac for 1 889, 

CONTAINING A 

LARGE AMOUNT OF INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CANADA. 

Customs and Excise Tariff. Educational Institutions. 
Banks in Canada. Clergy List. 

Dominion and Provincial Masonic Lodges. 

Officials. Miscellaneous Institutions. 

Militia List. Municipal Officers. 

Full List of Post Offices. Legal Information. 

Statistics, etc. 

THE CQPF CLARK C0.« ID., TORONTO, CANADA. 

JOHN HADDON & CO., BOUVERIE ST., FLEET ST., LONDON. 

THE PRESS CUTTING AGENCY. 


HEAD OFFICE* 

1 7, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON. 


The Agency collects Cuttings upon any subject which may be discussed in the Press 
of Great Britain, the Continent, or the Colonies. 

Files are searched, special information is prepared, and publicity may be obtained, for 
all bona-fide announcements. 

Public Men are supplied with notices of themselves and their public duties, Actors, 
Artists, and Authors «vith criticisms of their work, Merchants with notices of their firms 
and business, and the general public with Press Comments upon any question in which 
they may be interested. 

A special branch of the Agency has been established to arrange for the publication of 
paragraphs in the press. 

Among those who have subscribed for Press Cuttings are over 600 M.P/s and Peers, 
as well as the leading Authors, Actors, and Artists of the day, and upwards of 1,000 
important business firms. 

TERMS AND OTHER PARTICULARS FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 
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The Birkenhead Advertiser says*. “The Church Monthly will soon become the 
Parish Magazine of the Country.’* 

* — — — - 


The New Magazine for Parish Localisation , 24 //. Crown qij, Splendidly Illustrated , id. 


Cfce Cfjurcf) Jftontblp. 

Edited by Fredk. Sherlock, Author of “ More than Conquerors," “ Illustnous Abstainers,” etc. 
Late Hon. Editorial Secretaiy of the Church of England Temperance Society. 

Late Editor of Hand and Heart , etc. 


COMMENCEMENT OF NEW VOLUME. 1889. 

T HE Editor has been greatly encouraged by the gratifying reception given to The 
Church Monthly during the first year of its existence, alike by the Clergy, the 
Press, and the Public. The several features which have been so much appreciated in 1888 
will be sustained, and as opportunity offers other new departments introduced. Meanwhile, 
a brief outline of some of the arrangements already made for next year is appended : — 
Strayed East: A .Serial Tale by 

the Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A., Authoi of 
“Ihrough Thick and Thin,” etc. (with 
numerous Illustiations by A. Pearce). 


The White Sledge : A Tale for 

the Young Folks. By F. M. Holmes, Authoi 
of “Jack Marston’s Anchor,” etc. ( Illus- 
trated. ) 

Our Fellow Creatures. By the 

Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., Author of “The 
Illustrated Natural History.” {Illustrated.) 

“ Saturday Night,” and other 

Ballads. By the Rev. F. Langbridge, M.A , 
Author of “Poor Folks’ Lives,” etc. {Illus- 
trated.) 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. {Illustrated.) 

By the Rev. W. H. Milman, M.A. 

Sermonetteg. By the Dean of 

Armagh, the Ven. Aithdcacon Gore, the 
Rev. J. R. Vernon, M A., Author of “The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye,’’ etc.; the Rev. 
Prebendaiv Harry Jonis, M.A., the Rev. 

1 W. Sunderland Llwis, M.A., tne Rev. J. 
W. Diggle, M.A., and others j 

Quiet Moments: Thoughts for 

the Sick and Suffering. By the Rev. Dr. 
JLaycock. 

Representative Churchmen, 

with Portiaits ol the leading Bishops and 
Clergy. 

Our Parish Churches. (Thus 

Senes will be piolusely illustrated.) 

Hymns and Poems for the 

Church’s Year By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Rev. J. Ellerton, M.A , the 
Rev. S. J. Stone, M'.A., the Rev. Prebendary 
Godfrey Thring, M.A., Canon Burbidge, 
the Rev. W. St. Hill Bourne, Canon 
Stowell, the Rev. R. H. Davies, M.A , 
the Rev. W. A. Bathurst, M.A., Esther 
Wiglesworth, etc. 


The Holy Land. By the Rev. Dr. 

Cunningham Geikie. {Illustrated.) 

Church Defence. By the Rev. 

Thomas Moore { M A., Author of “The 
Englishman’s Brief," etc. 

The Church in Wales. By the 

Rev. J. Roberi O West. 

The Birds of the Bible, etc. 

By the Rev. J. W Bardsley, M.A. 

Bible Explorations. By the Rev. 

W. Sunderland Lewis, M.A. 

Poultry Keeping. By the Editoi 

of Fowls 

Bee Keeping. By the Rev. V. H. 
Moyle, M.A, and Frank R. Cheshire, 
F R.M S., F L.S. 

Cottage Cookery. By M. Raic. 
Miscellaneous Papers. By the 

Author of “How to be Happy, though 
Married,” etc , A. Arthur Reade; Mrs 
Siiiel 

Work amongst Young Men. 

By the Rev. J. S. Barrass. 

Work in the Vineyard. By the 

Rev. T. Johnson, Editoi of the Parish Gutdt , 
etc 

Temperance Illustrations. By 

Fredk. Sherlock. 

Original Hymn Tunes. Contri- 
buted by the Rev. H. G. Bon avia Hunt, 
Mus. Doc , the Rev F. Peel, Mus. Bac , 
the Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick, M.A., 
Arthur H. Brown, W. H. Jude, etc. 

Our Puzzle Corner. By M.A. 

(Oxon.). 

Gardening, Missionary Gleanings, 
Christian Evidences, Thrift, Sanita- 
tion, Children’s Page, “ Asked and 
Answered,” etc;, etc. 


The Church Monthly Yearly Volume for 1888, being the First Volume, is now 

ready, bound m clotn, gilt, price 28- This handsome Volume contains 28ft Pages of 
Letterpress by well-known Clergymen and Popular Authors, about 200 Illustrations by the 
Leading Artists of the day, 3 Complete Serial Stories, several Short Stories, several Ser- 
monettes, Original Hymns and Poems, and numerous Papers on Practical Subjects. This 
Volume is specially suitable for Rewards, School Prizes, Parish Libraries, etc. 

A SPECIMEN COPY will be sent post free to any address on application to FREDK. 
SHERLOCK, 30 and 31, New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 

*** OhUTCh Bells says “ The Church Monthly is excellent, and even improves each month.” 
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THE STORY OF THE RATIONS. 

Grown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, and furnished with Maps and Indexes, 5s. each ; Presenta- 
tion Edition, gilt edges, 5 b. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 

P Tn ffr T A # By S. G, W Benjamin. 

r/ie following are the other Volumes in the 8erles 


ROME. 

1 By Arthur Gilman, M.A. 3rd Ed. 

“The author succeeds admirably in repro- 
ducing the ‘ Grandeur that was Rome. 
Sydney Morning Herald. 

THE JEWS. 

By Prof. J. K. Hosmer. 2nd Ed. 

“ The book possesses much of the interest, 
the suggestiveness, and the chaim of romance.” 
— . Saturday Review. 

GERMANY. 

By Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 2nd Ed. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould tells his stirring tale with 
knowledge and perspicuity He is a thorough 
master of his subject.” — Globe. 

“A decided success .’’—Athenaeum. 

£ARTHAGE. 

By Prof. Alfred J. Church. 3rd Ed. 
“ Told with admirable lucidity.”— Observe ! . 

Alexander s Empire. 

By Prof. J. P. Mahaffy. 3rd Ed. 

“An admirable epitome.”— Melbourne A rgus. 

The Moors in Spain. 

By Stanley Lane-Poole. 2nd Ed. 

“ The best, the fullest, the most accurate, and 
most readable history of the Moors in Spain for 
general readers.”— St. James's Gazette. 

ANCIENT EGYPT. 

By Prof. George Rawlinson. 3rd Ed. 
“The stoiy is told of the land, people, and 
rulers, with vivid colouring and consummate 
literary skill.”— New York Critic. 

HUNGARY. 

By Prof. Arminius Vambery. 2nd Ed. 

“ The volume which he has conti lbuted to 
‘ The Story of the Nations ' will be generally 
considered one of the most interesting ana 
picturesque of that useful senes.”— Times. 

THE SARACENS. 

By Arthur Gilman, M.A. 

“ Le livre de M. Gilman est destine a etre lu 
ivi demerit par un grand nombre de gens pour 
esquels l’etude des nombreux ouvrages deja 
Mrus serait impossible.’— Journal des Debats. 

Other Volumes in Preparation. Prc 


IRELAND, 

By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 2 nd Ed. 

“ This clear and temperate narrative.” 

Spectator. 

CHALDEA. 

By Z^naide A. Ragozin. 

“ One of the most interesting numbers of the 
series in which it appears "Scotsman. 

THE GOTHS. 

By Henry Bradley. 

“ It has the merit of care and accuracy. Its 
style is simple and vigorous. Mr. Bradley 
makes the history interesting to general 
readers. The work is well illustrated, and 
forms a valuable addition to the series.” 

Scotsman. 

ASSYRIA. 

By Zenaide A. Ragozin. 

“Madame Ragozin has performed her task 
in it as admirably as she has done m her earlier 
volume on 4 Chaldea ’ She has spared no pains 
in collecting the latest and best information on 
the subject, and has put it together m a most 
attractive form. Assyrian life has become a 
reality in her hands. Assynologists, as well as 
the general public, will find her book a charm- 
ing one to read.” 

Extract f tom Letter from PtoJ. Sayie. 

TURKEY. 

By Stanley Lane-Poole. 2 nd Ed. 

“ Decidedly one of the most valuable addi- 
tions to a noble series. The illustrations, as in 
previous volumes of the course, are not only 
numerous, but well selected and really helpful. 

Glasgow Mail. 

HOLLAND. 

By Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers. 

“This vigorously-written book is of distinct 
value as a bold and careful study of the rise 
and growth of Holland.” — Leeds Mercury. 

Medieval France. 

By the late Prof. Gustave Masson. 

“ The volume is throughout carefully written, 
and contains much that is calculated to interest 
even the general reader.” — Morning Post. 

pectuses Post Free on Application. • 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. EC. 
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TUITION by CORRESPONDENCE 

FOR ALL 

COMPETITIVE AND PASS EXAMINATIONS. 

BY 

JAMES P. O’BYRNE, 

F.S., Sc. (Lond ), F.R.S.L , etc ; Member of the Royal College of Preceptors ; Fellow of Chicago Cor 
University ; Principal of the University and Civil Service College, Carlow. Branches : Athy, 
Dublin, and Bagenalstown. Author of “ Racine’s Andromaque ” (a Literal Trans- 
lation) ; and “ The Complete Guide to the Examinations for Irish National 
Teachers,” etc ; Editor of “ The Irish National Review,” “ O’Byme’s 
Monthly Illustrated,” and “ The Literary News,” etc., etc. 


SYSTEM OF TUITION. 

A definite portion of work is arranged for the Pupil to get up thoroughly each week 
He then receives Test Papers in two subjects which he has prepared, which papers h< 
answers and sends to the Tutor to be corrected. The Tutor, after correcting thesi 
papers (filling in omissions and giving hints, etc.), returns them to the Pupil, with \i 
fresh batch of papers for the following week, which, in due course, are treated in| j 
similar manner to the first set. 

The Pupil is taken through a completely comprehensive scheme of work, covering 
the whole ground of his particular Examination, and, if he faithfully follows out the 
instructions laid down, he cannot fail to make good progress. 

On receiving back his papers (corrected) the Pupil should enter Questions an c 
Answers, m proper order, neatly into his notebook, so as to have them ready to reac 
over just before the Examination. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 

An average of 90 per cent, of Postal pupils have succeeded in their various exami 
nations; and some high places have recently been taken in the Public Competitive 
Examinations. 

Over 350 Successes in the Civil Service, including n First Places. 


FEES. 

FOR PASS EXAMINATIONS (PRELIMINARY, LAW, MEDICAL, Etc.) : 

Per Six Months* Course . ... £9 9 O 

Per Three Months* Course ... 5 5 0 

Per Month’s Course 2 2 0 

FOR COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS (ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, Etc.): 

Per Six Months’ Course £12 12 O 

Per Three Months* Course 8 8 0 

Per Month’s Course 3 3 0 

These fees include weekly Test Papers in two or more Subjects. More* Or less 
frequent Correspondence can be arranged by special agreement. 


^ Full Prospectus (80 Pages) post free on application . 

University and Civil Service College, "Tuition by Correspondence” Dep’t, 

• CARLOW, IRELAND. 

Branch Offices : London, Dublin, Cork, Athy, and Bagenalstown. - 
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“ The Best System of Shorthand.*’ — Daily News. 

PITMANS SHORTHAND, 

(Phonography), Taught in over 900 Schools, Colleges, &c. 


Every one ahould learn Pitman’s Shorthand. 

To Literary Men, Phonography especially re- 
commends itself as a valuable auxilia ry m every- 
day work. For making extracts from choice and 
instructive works, for keeping a diary or com- 
monplace book, for correspondence ana literary 
composition, &c., Phonography is pre-eminently 
valuable. It will also be found useful m taking 
notes of sermons, speeches, discussions, lec- 
tures, &c., thus collecting material for future 
thought and reflection. 


To Boys Intended for Commercial Careers, the 
necessity for Shorthand is becoming more and 
more urgent every year. Parents are always 
asked, when trying to $:et then boys into com- 
mercial situations, “ Can your son write short- 
hand ? ” There is hardly anything he can learn 
at school, besides knowing the three R’s 
thoroughly, that will prove of more use to him 
in after life than Shorthand 

[See article on Shorthand ] 


Illustrated Pamphlet, 32 pages, gratis and post free. 

Get “PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER,” price G<1. 1,200,000 copies sold. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, AMEN CORNER, LONDON E C ; and all Booksellers. 




CHURCH BELL FOUNDRY, 

Established Three Centuries. 


MXSABS «S£ STAINBANK., 

267, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON. E, 

NO EXTRAS. NO TROUBLE. 


The FOREIGN PARCEL AGENCY, 

With Dep6ts in all Parts of the World, make 
Regular Shipments as Advertised elsewhere. 

One Payment covers All Charges, including 
Insurance. Payments either end. 

NO EXTRAS. 

Rates and Full Particulars on Application to 

P. W. WOOLLEY & CO., 

4, Guildhall Chambers, London, E.C. 
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GEO. SPENCER, 

MAKER OF ALL KINDS OF 

GYMNASTIC APPARATUS, 

• BOTH PORTABLE AND FIXED, FOR 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

THE 

Army and Navy and Military Colleges. 

ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 

As Originally Invented by Geo . Spencei. 

NURSERY GYMNASIUM AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 



The Highest Award, Educational Congress, RIO JANEIR< 
Prize Medal, International Health Exhibition, LONDON, 
Prize Medal, International Exhibition, LIVERPOOL. 

AND 

Anglo-Danish Exhibition, LONDON. 

CA TALOG VES POST FREE ON APP L1CA TION. 

52, COSWELL ROAD, LONDtJN 
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THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER Co., 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

INDIA-RUBBER 
FURNISHINGS 
f SPECIALITIES 

F OR the use of Shipbuilders, Engineers, Textile Manufacturers, Dyers, 
Electricians, Chemical Manufacturers, Paper Makers, Millers, 
Contractors, etc. Also for Steamships, Railways, Collieries, Iron Works, 
and for Agricultural and General Technical Purposes, including Boots, 
Shoes, Waterproof Cloth and Garments. Air Goods, etc. 

MANUFACTORY, 

CASTLE MILLS, EDINBURGH. 

WAREHOUSES, 

GLASGOW, 106, Buchanan Street. 1 MANCHESTER, 6, Charlotte Street. 
EDINBURGH, 106, Princes Street. LIVERPOOL, Cereal Court, Bruns- 
LONDQN, 57, Moorgate Street. wick Street. 
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THE DIRECT 

PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 

m 

(LIMITED), 

lP&oto=Cngratoets, Ctc&ets, anti P&oto= 
litfrograpliers, 

38(85), FARRINCDON STREET, E.C., 

PRODUCE PHOTO-ZINCO BLOCKS 


jSetospapet, IBook, an® apajajine Jllusttation 

PROM PEN-AND-INK, CHALK DRAWINGS, 
etc., etc. 


' STEEL AND COPPER PLATES AND WOOD BLOCK 
PRINTS REDUCED OR ENLARGED, FOR FINE 
ART OR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


Crane anti otfcer Catalogues 3IUustratei>. 


+ 


As the Works and Studio are illuminated by Electric 
Light, Blocks can be produced at f any time, 
irrespective of the Weather. 


Estimates and all Information on application at the Works, 
WHERE SPECIMENS CAN BE SEEN. 









Advertistmentt. 


5® 


NOTICE 

TO 


JOHH 

HADDON 


& CO., 


\ ESTABLISHED 1814. \ 
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SOLE 


CONTRACTORS 


FOK 

ADVERTISING 

ixt 

' MZELLg 

flUNUflL.’ 


i«4BwnnEiT., 

Fleet Street, 

mjl 


DIRECTO/RS AND MANAGERS OH 
RAILWAYS, GAS WORKS, BANKS, IN- 
SURANCE OFFICES, QHARITABLE IN- 
STITUTIONS, HOTELS, LOCAL BOARDS, 
AND TO ALL GENERAL ADVERTISERS- 


THE CENTRAL ADVERTISING OFFICES. 

(Established 1814). 

3 and 4 , BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Sole Contractors for Advertising in “ Ha zell's Annual. 1 * 

London Offices for “ Canadian Almanack'* Guaranteed circulation, 
25,000 copies. 

London Offices “ Tropical Agriculturist ** The only Tea Planters* 
Journal published in Ceylon. 

London Office “ Caps Punch." The National Illustrated Comic Journal 
of South Africa. 

Give Free advice and assistance to Advertisers. 

Have Accounts with leading South American Journals published in 
Spanish. 

Receive Advertisements for American and Canadian Journals. 

Receive Advertisements for Indian and Colonial Journals. 

Offer important Suggestions to parties who contemplate starting New 
Companies. Give Estimates, etc. 

Can refer Advertisers to several Banks and many Insurance Companies and 
Charitable Societies whose business they do. 

Can refer to Solicitors and Accountants, to Auctioneers and Publishers, 
and to many leading Advertisers. 

Advertise New Companies. 

* 

Have Agents in all the Chief Cities of the World. 

By experience are Enabled to select suitable Mediums for particular 
classes of Advertisements. 

Systematically Register their Advertisements when they appear, and prevent 
all kinds of errors. 

Receive Advertisements from Clerks, Secretaries, Travellers, Governesses, 
and Domestic Servants. 

Receive and forward Letters in answer to Advertisements free of charge* 

Receive all kinas of Scholastic Advertisements; Have a special Indian 
connection for these. 

Require but One Copy of an Advertisement for any number of Papers. 

Undertake the Engraving of Blocks Tor Illustrated Advertisements. 

Offices are on the Ground Floor in the Centre of the City, 


1 
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,'te. Surface— Like Porcelain. 

FOR WICKER, WOOD, METAL, /X. 

GLASS, 7 * ‘ 

OR EARTHENWARE. ■ 





Sold Everywhere, 

Or in Tins, Post Free, 

1/6 and 3/- 

(for Baths 1/9 and 3/6), 
From the Works, 

PECKHAM, 
LONDON. 


A Child can 
apply it. 


Reject Poisonous Imit 
ASPINALL'^ NAME AND PRIZE MI 


EVERjf 
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i : 

BBTABLIBHED 1830. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 

Law Life Assurance Association 


OFFICES 


12, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 

FRAS. E. COLENSO, M.A., F.I.A*, Actuary and Sec. 

120, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 

WILLIAM SMITH, LJ*#., Manager. 


TRUSTEES. 

The Rt.*Hon. L(3RD HALSBURY, Lord High Chancellor Britain. 

The Rt. Hon. The EARL Oh GLASGOW, Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 

The Rt. Hon. LORD MONCRE1FF, Late Lord Justice C’erk of Scotland. 

The Hon Sir WILLI \M FIELD, one of the Judges of tl j Supreme Court. 

The Hon. LORD ADAM, one of the Judges of the Conti of Session 
WM.SMYTHE, Esq , of Methven. EDWARD KENT KARSLAKE, Es*^%C. 

DIRECTORS. 

JAMES »fbFOORD BULWER, Esq., Q.C., Chairman . 

CHARLES GILES-PULLER, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
HENRY PRATT BARLOW, JEscu I Col. The Hon. WM JAS COLVILLE. 

FREDERICK WM. CALDWElT, Esq. ARTHUR JACKSON, K,q 
Capt. A. R. T. CHILTON. | GEOPGE D. STIBBAKD, Esq. 

HENRY JOHN TROTTER, Esq , M.P. 

With a Board of Dilators in Edinburgh. 


Subscribed Capital 
Invested Funds - 
Net Income - 
Assurances in rtree - 
Claims Paid - 
Bonuses Divided to 1885 


- £1,000,000 

- £1,426,151 

£195,000 

- £4,450,000 

- £2,515,000 

£899,000 


High Rate of Bonuses . Modern Conditions . Claims payable immediately after 
% proof of death and title. 

•SP^JALLV LOW PREMIUMS FOR ASSURANCES WITHOUT PROFITS. 

'“DeaBItE BENEFIT” EjvDewjaEjwp TLjSjsm^oEjS. 


“Anew and most advantageous method of Assurance .” — See Special Prospe tut. 


LOANS granted in connection with Life Assurance on LIFE 
* INTERESTS, REVERSIONS, PERSONAL and other 9 
Securities. Interest Five per oent. 


FRANCIS E. COLENSO, M.A., J-JA 

Actuary and Secretary. 

22, Waterloo lj^|s,<fc o^ PON, S. W. 


R EGENCIES INVITED. LIBERAL T^MS. 






